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Ror  r,  a liquid  confonant,  being  the 
feventeenth  letter  of  our  alphabet. 
A Its  found  is  formed  by  a guttural 
extrufion  of  the  breath,  vibrated 
through  the  mouth,  with  a fort  of  quiver- 
ing motion  of  the  tongue  drawn  from 
the  teeth,  and  cannulated  with  the  tip  a. 
little  elevated  towards  the  palate.  In 
greek  words  it  is  frequently  afpirated 
with  an  h after  it,  as  in  rhapfody,  rhe- 
toric, See.  otherwife  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
words  and  fyllables. 

In  the  notes  of  the  antients,  R.  or  R O. 
fignilies  Roma  i R,.  C.  Romana  cimtas-, 
R,  G.  C.  rei  gerenda  caufa  ; R.  F.  E.  D. 
rede  faSum  fif  didum ; RG.  F.  regis 
filiui ; R.  P.  res  publica,  or  Roma};! 
principes  i and  R.  R.  R.  F.  F.  F.  res 
Rojhatta  met  ferro,  fame,  flanima, 

Ufed  as  a numeral,  R antiently  flood 
for  eighty,  and  with  a dafh  over  it,  thus 
R,  for  eighty  thou  land  ; but  the  greek 
r,  or  p,  fignified  an  hundred. 

In  the  preferiptions  of 'phyficians,  R or 
R fcnds  for  recipe,  i.  e.  take. 

RAAB,  a city  of  lower  Hungary,  lituatpd 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Danube 
and  Raab,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  : call  longitude  iS",  north  lati- 
tmle'48‘’. 

P.ABATE,  in  falconry,  is  faid-  of  a 
hawk,  when  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
lure,  &c.  (he  leaves  off  purfuing  her 
prey  or  quarry. 


Rabbeting,  in  carpentry,,  the  plan- 
ning, or  cutting  of  channels  or  grooves 
in  boards,  Sfc,  , 

In  Ihip-carpentry,  it  fignifies  t^ie  letting 
in  of  the  planks  of  the  fliip  into  the 
ked  ; which,  in  the  rake  and  run  of  a 
Ihip,  is  hollowed  away,  that  the  planks 
may  join  the  clofer, 

RABBI,  or  RabbIns,,  a title  which  the 
pharifees  and  doflors  of  the  law  among 
the  Jews  alTumed,  and  literally  fignifies 
mafters,  or  excellents. 

There  were  feveral  gradations  before 
they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a rabbin, 
which  was  not  conferred  till  they  had  ac- 
quired the  profoundeft  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  traditions.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  there  was  any  fixed  age, 
or  previous  Examination  neceffary ; but 
when  a man  had  diftinguilhed  himfelfby 
his  fkill  in  the  written  and  oral  law,  and 
pafled  through  the  fubordinate  degrees, 
he  was  faluted  a rabbin  by  the  public 
voice. 

Among  the  modern  Jews,  for  near  fevep 
hundred  years  paft,  the  learned  men  re- 
tain no  other  title  than  that  of  rabbi,  or 
rabbins:  they  have  great  refpefli.  paid 
them,  have  the  firft  places  or  feats  in 
their  fynagogues,  determine  all  matters 
of  controverfy,  and  frequently  pro- 
nounce upon  civil  affairs!  they  l.ave 
even  a power  to  excommunicate  the  dilr 
obedient. 

RABBINEF,  a fmal!  piece  of  ordnance, 
ly  R a ' - between 
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Idtween  a falconet  and  a bafe.  See  the  R 

, article  Cannon. 

^ABBINISTS,  among  the,  modern  Jews, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  doftrine  of  F 
the  rabbins  concerning  traditions,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  caraites,  who  rejeft  all 
traditions.  See  the  article  CARAiTESi 

RABBIT,  cunimhs,  in  zoology,  a well 
known  animal  of  the  lepus,  or  hare- 
kind,  with  a very  fiiort  tail. 

The  rabbit,  though  a fmaller,  is  a hand- 
fomer  creature  than  the  hare,  but  is  of 
various  colours  even  in  the  fame  country, 
its  general  one  in  this  kingdom  being  a 
pale  brownilh-grey  on  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly;  however,  there  are 
Ibme  daiker,  of  a filvery-grey,  and  alto- 
gether white. 

There  is  alfb  a long-tailed  fpecies,  of 
the  (Ize  of  our  common  rabbit,  called 
the  fiberian  rabbit,  from  its  being  fre- 
quent in  Ruffia  and  Tartary. 

For  the  method  of  catching  rabbits,  by 
means  of  ferrets,  fee  Ferret. 

RACCOURCY,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the 
fame  as  coupee;  that  is,  cut  off  or  fhert- 
ened ; and  denotes  a crofs,  or  other  or- 
dinary, that  does  not  extend  to  the  edge 
of  the  efcutcheon,  as  they  always  do 
when  abfolutely  named  without  fuch  dif- 
tinflion. 

■RACE,  in  general,  fignifies  running  with 
others  in  order  to  obtain  a prize,  either 
on  foot,  or  by  riding  on  horie-back,  in 
chariots,  £fc. 

Racing  was  one  of  the  exercifes  among  ' 
the  antient  grecian  games,  which  was 
performed  in  a courfe  containing  an 
hundred  and  twenty  five  paces'5  and 
thofe  who  contended  in_  thefe  foot-races 
were  frequently  clothed  in  armour.  Cha- 
riot and  horfe  races  abb  made  a part  of 
thefe  antient  games.  See  Games. 

For  horfe- racing,  as  praflifed  amongft 
us,  fee  the  article  Horse-racing. 

Race,  in  genealogy,  a lineage  or  extrac- 
tion continued  from  father  to  fon. 
RACHITIS,  the  rickets,  in  medicine. 

See  the  article  Rickets, 

RACILLA,  one  of  the  lead  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  near  the  ifland  of 
Aio,  not  inhabited, 

RACK,  in  the  manege,  a pace  in  which 
a horle  neither  trots  nor  ambles,  but  lliuf- 
fies  as  it  were  between. 

The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the 
fame  as  the  amble,  only  it  is  a fwifter 
time  and  (horter  tread. 

Rack  is  alfo  a woddeu  frame,  made  to 
hold  hay  or  fodder  for  c-attle. 
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ACK,  an  engine  of  torture,  furnidied 
with  pullies  and  chords,  for  ex- 
torting confellion  from  criminals. 

ACK,  Arac,  or  Arrac,  in  commerce, 
a fpifituous  liquor  made  by  the  Tartars 
of  Tongufia,  who  are  fubjeft  to  the 
czarina  of  Mufcovy.  This  kind  of  rack 
is  made  of  mare’s- milk,  which  is  left  to 
be  four,  and  afterwards  diftilled  twice 
or  thrice  between  two  earthen  pots  clofe- 
ly  ftopped,  from  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a fmall  wooden  pipe.  This  li- 
quor is  more  intoxicating  than  brandy 
diftilled  from  wine. 

Rack  is  alfo  a fpirituotis  I'quor  which 
the  EnglKh  get  from  Batavia  or  Malacca, 
of  which  there  are  three  forts,  the  one 
being  extrafled  from  the  cocoa-tree,  the 
fecond  from  rice,  and  the  third  from  fu- 
gar  : but  the  firft  is  the  beft  and  ihoft  in 
ufe.  It  is  made  of  the  blolTom-bunch  of 
the  cocoa-tree  ; for  whichpurpofe  they 
tie  the  bunch  while  it  is  flill  wrapped  up 
within  its  cod,  or  membrane,  with  j 
piece  of  packthread,  and  then  with  a 
knife  make  a crofs  cut  in  that  bunch,  a 
little  above  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  and 
adapts  pitcher  to  it  to  receive  the  liquor, 
which  is  called  toddy,  and  is  vinous, 
palatable  and  fweet:  othdrs  ufe  a bam- 
boe-cane  inftead  of  a pitcher.  ■ Having 
thus  drawn  the  liquor,  they  let  it  fer- 
ment, and  afterwards  diftil  it. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for 
rack.  At  Goa  there  are  feverd  kinds;' 
fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled : but 
the  double  diftilled,  which  is  that  com- 
monly fent  abroad,  is  but  a weak  fpirit 
when  compared  with  batavia-rark  ; yet, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  agreeable 
flavour,  it  iS  preferred  to  all  the  other 
racks  of  India.  The  prior  rack,  made 
at  Madrafs,  the  Columbo  and  Quilone 
rack,  being  fiery  hot  fpiiits,  are  but  hide 
valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore 
feldom  imported,  though  they  are  highly 
prized  among  the  natives. 

Rack,  on  being  imported,  pays  a duty 
of  6 1.  15  s.  6 d,  the  ton,  containing 
two  hundred  fifty-lwo  gallons:  and  a 
drawback,  on  exportation,  of  6 1.  i s, 
3 d.  befides  which,  it  pays  for  the  excife- 
duty,  4s,  g d.  the  gallon. 

To  Rack  whies,  &c.  to  draw  them  off  fioni 
their  lees,  after  their  having  flood  long 
enough  to  clear  and  fettle. 

Hence  rack-vintage  is  frequently  ufed 
for  the  feCond  voyage  our  wine-mer- 
chants ufed  to  make  into  France  for 
rackedwines. 


RACK- 
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RACKELSBURG,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  twenty-three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz. 
racket,  a kind  of  bat  to  ftrike  the 
ball  with  at  tennis;  ufually  confifting  of 
a lattice  or  net-work  of  cat-gut  ftrained 
very  tight  in  a circle  of  wood,  with  a lhaft 
or  handle. 

Racket  is  alfo  a kind-  of  fnow  fhoe,  or 
machine,  which  the  favages  of  Canada 
bind  to  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  walk 
more  commodioufly  on  the  fnow  ; made 
much  in.the  manner  of  a tennis-racket. 
Its  figure  is  a lozenge,  of  which  the  two 
obtufe  angles  are  turned  off.  It  is  bound 
about  with  very  fine  thongs  of  leather, 
the  malhesof  which  are  much  fmaller  and 
clofer  than  thofe  of  our  rackets.  In  the 
middle  is  fitted  a kind  of  Ihoe  lined  with 
wool  or  hair,  to  be  tied  on  to  the  ancle. 
RACKOON,  coati,  in-  zoology,  an  ame- 
rican  quadruped  of  the  fliape  of  a beaver, 
only  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  with -hair 
like  that  of  a fox;  its  head  too  is  like 
that  of  a fox,  only  that  the  ears  are 
Ihorler,  roundilli,  and  naked ; its  tail  is 
longer  than  its  body,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  a cat,  with  annular  ftreaks  of  differ- 
ent colours. 

RADIAEA,  in  anatomy,  a branch  of  the 
brachial  artery.  See  Artery, 
RADI.ffiUS,  or  Radialis,.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Radialis. 

RADIAL  curves,  are  curves  of  the 
fpiralkind,  whole  ordinates,  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  all  terminate  in  the  center  of 
the  including  circle,  appearing  like  radii 
of  that  circle,  whence  the  name.  See  the 
articles  Curve  and  Spiral. 
RADIALIS,  orRADi.ffius,  in  anatomy, 
the  name  of  two  mufcles  of  the  arm; 
one  of  which,  called  radialis  internus, 
is  one  of  the  three  flexor  mufcles  of  the 
carpus,  or  hand,  which  arifing  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerns,  is  in- 
ferred into  the  bone  of  the  carpus  next 
the  thumb  ; and  the  other,  called  radia- 
lis  extermis,  is  one  of  the  three  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  hand,  which  arifing  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  is 
inferred  into  the  firft  metacarpal  bone. 
See  FLExbR  and  Extensor, 
radiant,  or  Radiating  point,  in 
optics,  is  any  point  of  a vifibie  objeft  from 
whence  rays  proceed.  See  the  articles 
Vision  and  Radiation. 

Radiant,  or  Rayonant,  in  heraldry. 

See  the  article  Rayon  ant. 
radiated  plow  ERs,  in  botany,  are 
fitch  as  have  fevcral  femi-flolailes  fet 


round  a dilk,  in  form  of  a radiant  ftaf : 
thofe  which  have  no  fuch  rays  are  called 
difeous  flowers.  See  the  articles  Flow- 
er, Botany,  &c. 

The  term  radiated  is  alfo  ufed  with  re- 
fpeft  to  one  of  the  antient  crowns.  See 
the  article  Crown. 

radiation,  the  aft  of  a body  emitting 
or  diffufing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as 
from  a center.  See  the  articles  Light 
Ray,  &c. 

Radiation  is  confidered  in  optics  as  three- 
fold, wts.  direft,  reflefted,  or  refrafted. 
See  the  articles  Vision,  Reflection, 
and  Refraction. 

Though  every  vifible  body  be  radiating, 
yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in  itfelf,  but 
only  illuminated  ; that  is,  it  may  dilfule 
rays  received  from'a  luminous  body,  as 
well  as  emit  thofe  of  its  own. 

Some  ufe-the  term  radiation,  to  denote 
the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  ; where- 
as others  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
their  circulation.  See  the  articles  Ani- 
mal GPtRits,  Circulation,  &c. 

P/uHro/’RADiATioN.  See  Plane, 

RADICAL, . in  general,  fomething  that 
ferves  as  a balls  or  foundation. 

Hence  phyficians  talk  much  of  a radical 
moifture.  See  Radical  Moisture. 

In  grammar,  we  give  the  appellation  ra- 
dical to  primitive  words,  in  confradif- 
tinftion  to  compounds  and  derivatives 
See  the  article  Primitive. 

Algebraills  alfo  fpeak  of  the  radical  fign 
of  quantities,  which  is  the  eharafter  ex- 
prefling their  roots.  See  the  articles  Root 
and  Character, 

RADICATION,  a term  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  aftioH  whereby  plants  take  root,  or 
Ihoot  out  roots.  See  the  articles  Root 
and  Vegetation. 

RADICLE,  that  part  of  the  feeds  of  all  ■ 
plants,  which  upon  vegetating  becomes 
its  root,  and  is  difcoverable  by  the  micro- 
fcope.  See  Vegetation. 

RADICOFANI,  a town  of  Tufeany,  41 
. miles  fouth  of  Sienna. 

RADIOMETER,  an  inflrument  other- 
wife  called  the  fore-.flaff.  See  the  article 
Fore-staff. 

KA-DISK,  raphaims,  in  botany,  efr.  See 
the  article  Raphan  us. 

RADIUS,  in  geometry,  the  feml-diameter 
of  a circle,  or  a'  right  line  drawn  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference.  See  the 
a, 'tide  Circle. 

In  trigonometry,  the  radius  Is  termed 
the  whole  fine,  or  fine  of  50*.  See  the 
article  Sine, 


For 
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For  the  radius  oF  the  evolute,  of  curva- 
ture, &c.  in  the  higher  geometry,  fee 
Evolute,  Curvature,  &c. 

Some  alfo  call  the  fore-ftalF  radius  afro- 
nomicus*  See  Fore-staff. 

Radius,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  bone  of 
the  arm,  defcending  along  with  the  ulna 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrilt.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Skeleton. 

In  its  upper  extremity  there  is  a gle- 
noid cavity  for  its  articulation  with  the 
humerus ; alfo  a crett,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna; 
in  the  lower  extremity  the  head  is  thick- 
er, and  of  a more  angular  figure,  with 
a very  large  hollow  in  its  middle,  for  its 
articulation  with  the  wrift. 

RADIX,  the  fame  with  root.  See  the 
article  Root. 

RADNOR,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Radnor  in  Wales,  fituated  in  welt  long. 
3®  6',  north  lat.  51°  20'. 

RAFFLING,  a game  with  three  dice,  in 
which  he  who  throws  the  greateft  pair, 
or  pair  royal,  in  three  calls,  wins  the 
prize  or  Hake. 

The  raffie  is  properly  a doublet  or  triplet : 
for  a rafiie  of  all  aces  or  duces,  carries 
it  againll  mere  points. 

Raffling  is  alfo  ufed  when  a number  of 
people  club  for  the  purchafe  of  a commo- 
dity ; and  he  that  throws  the  higheft  on 
three  dice  takes  it. 

RAFTERS,  in  huilding,  are  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, which  Handing  by  pairs  on  the  reafon 
or  raifing  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the 
top,  and  form  the  roof  of  a huilding. 

It  is  a rule  in  building  that  no  rafters 
fliould  Hand  farther  than  twelve  inches 
from  one  another:  and  as  totheir  fizes 
or  fcantlings,  it  is  provided  by  act  of  par- 
liament, that  principal  rafters,  from 
twelve  feet  fix  inches  to  fourteen  feet  fix 
inches  long,  be  five  inches  broad  at  the 
top  and  eight  at  the  bottom,  and  fix 
inches  thick.  Thofe  from  fourteen  feet 
fix  inches  to  eighteen  feet  fix  inches  long, 
to  be  nine  inches  broad  at  the  foot,  feven 
inches  at  the  top,  and  feven  inches  thick  : 
and  thofe  from  eighteen  feet  fix  inches, 
to  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches  long,  to  be 
ten  inches  broad  at  the  foot,  eight  at  the 
top,  and  eight  thick.  Single  rafters, 
eight  feet  in  length,  mult  have  four 
inches  and  a half,  and  three  inches  three 
quarters  in  their  fqnare.  Thofe  of  nine 
feet  long  mult  be  five  and  four  inches 
fquare. 

Ptincipal  rafters  fiiould  be  nearly  as 


thick  at  the  bottom  as  the  beam,  and 
fliould  diminilh  in  their  length  one  fifth 
or  one  fixth  of  their  breadth  ; the  king, 
pofts  lhould  be  as  thick  as  the  principal 
rafters,  and  their  breadth,  according  to 
the  bignefs  of  them  that  are  intended  to 
be  let  into  them,  the  middle  part  being 
left  fomewhat  broader  than  the  thick- 
nefs. 

RAG,  or  Rake,  a company,  or  herd  of 
young  colts. 

RAGGED -HAWK,'  among  falconers,  is 
one  that  has  his  feathers  broken.  See  the 
article  Hawk. 

Ragged,  in  heraldry.  SeeiRAGULED. 

RAGOUT,  or  Ragoo,  a fauce,  or  fea- 
foning,  intended  to  roufe  the  appetite 
when  loft  or  languifliing. 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  high  fea- 
foned  dilli  prepared  of  flelh,  fifti,  greens, 
or  the  like  j by  ftewing  them  with  bacon, 
fait,  pepper,  cloves,  and  the  like  ingre- 
dients. We  have  ragouts  of  celery,  of 
endive,  afparagus,  cock's-combs,  gib- 
lets, cray-fifli,  ts'r, 

Theantients  had  a tagout  called  garum, 
made  of  the  putrified  guts  of  a certain 
filh  kept  till  it  diftblved  into  a mere  fanies, 
vvhich  was  thought  fuch  a dainty,  that, 
according  to  Pliny,  its  price  equalled 
that  of  the  richeft  perfumes. 

RAGULED,  or  Ragged,  in  heraldry, 
jagged  dr  knotted.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a crols  formed  of  the  trunks  of  two 
trees  without  their  branches,  of  which 
they  fliew  only  the  flumps.  See  plate 
CCXXVII,  fig.  2.  . 

Raguled  dUfers  from  indented.  In  that 
the  latter  is  regular,  the  former  not. 

RAJA,  the  title  of  the  Indian  black  princes, 
the  remains  of  thofe  who  ruled  there  be- 
fore the  moguls.  Some  of  the  rajas  are 
faid  to  preferve  their  indepencdeny,  efpe* 
dally  in  the  mountainous  parts ; but  moll 
of  them  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  mo- 
gul. The  Indians  .call  them  rai-,  the 
Perfians  raian,  in  the  plural ; and  out 
travellers  rajas,  or  ragias. 

Raja,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  the 
chondropterygious  order  of  fifties,  with 
five  apertures  of  the  gills  on  each 
fide ; the  bead  and  body  are  deprefled 
or  flat;  the  fides  are  terminated  with 
broad  fins,  which  fnpply  the  place  of 
pefloral  fins  in  other  fifties;  the  eyes  are 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  be- 
hind them  is  a fingfe  foramen  ; and  the 
tail  is  ufually  long  and  flender. 

To  this  genus' belong  the  tborribick, 

fire- 
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Cre-flaire,  fea-eag’le,  white-horfej  fkaite, 

and  torpedo  or  cramp-fifti. 

RAJAMAHAL,  a city  of  the  hither  In- 
dia, fituated  on  thd  river  Ganges,  in  86<? 
30' call  long,  and  24®  30' north  lat. 

RAJANIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dioecia  hexandria  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  flower  petals;  the  fruit  is  round - 
jfh,  and  contains  a Angle  feed  of  the 
fame  fhape. 

RAIL,  in  architefture,’  is  ufed  in  different 
fenfes,  as  for  thofe  pieces  of  tiinber  which 
lie  horizontally  between  the  pannels  of 
wainfcot ; for  thofe  which  lie  over  and 
under  the  balufters  in  balconies,  flair- 
cafes,  and  the  like;  and  alfo  for  thofe 
pieces  of  timber  which  lie  horizontally 
from  poft  to  poll:  in  fences,  either  with 
poles  or  without. 

Rail,  ortygomeira,  in  ornithology,  a ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  fcolopa- 
ces,  the  beak  of  which  is  fhorter  than  the 
toes:  it  is  of  a comprelfed  form,  and 
terminated  in  a point ; but  the  two  chaps 
are  equal  in  length.  It  is  of  the  fize  of 
the  common  magpye,  and  is  an  elegant 
bird,  of  a bright  brown  colour,  varie- 
gated with  black  fpots ; it  is  common  in 
rich  paftures,  where  its  conftant  note  is 

' crex,  crex.  ' 

RAIN,  a watery -meteor,  which  defcends 
from  the  clouds  in  ftrm  of  drops  of  wa- 
ter. See  Cloud,  Meteor,  Gfr. 

Rain  is  apparently  the  precipitated  va- 
pours of  watery  clouds  : thus,  when  va- 
rious  congeries  of  clouds  are  driven  to- 
gether by  the  agitation  of  the  winds,  they 
mix  and  run  into  one  body,  and  by  that 
means  dilfolve  and  condenfe  each  other 
into  their  former  fubftance  of  water ; 
alfo  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  is  a great 
means  to  colleft,  compaft,  and  condenfe 
clouds  into  water ; which  being  heavier 
than  the  air,  mull  of  neceflity  fall 
through  it  in  the  form  we  call  rain. 
Now  the  reafon  why  it  falls  in  drops, 
and  not  in  whole  quantities,  as  it  be- 
comes condenfed,  is  the  reflftance  of  the 
ait;  whereby,  being  broken  and  divided 
into  fmallerand  fmaller  parts,  the  farther 
It  palfes  through  the  air,  it  at  laft  arrives 
to  us  in  fmall  drops. 

Mr.  Derham  accounts  for  the  precipita- 
tion hence,  that  the  veflculte  being  full 
of  air,  when  they  meet  with  a colder 
air  than  that  they  contain,  their  air  is 
contrafled  into  a lefs  fpace;  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  watery  Ihell  rendered 
thicker,  fo  as  to  become  heavier  than  the 
air,  £fr. 


Others  only  allow  the  cold  a part  in  the 
adlion,  and  bring  in  the  winds  as  lharers 
with  it:  indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  a wind, 
blowing  agdinft  a cloud,  will  drive  its 
veficulte  upon  one  another,  by  which 
means  feveral  of  them  coalefcing,  will 
be  enabled  to  defeend ; and  the  effedl 
will  be  ftill  more  confiderable  if  two 
oppoAte  winds  blow  towards  the  fame 
place.  Add  to  this,  that  clouds  already 
formed,  happening  to  be  aggravated 
by  frefli  accellions  of  vapour  continually 
aicending,  may  thence  be  enabled  to  de- 
feend. 

According  toRohault,  the  great  caufe  of 
rain  is  the  heat  of  the  air,  which,  after 
continuing  for  fome  time  near  the  earth, 
is  at  length  carried  up  on'  high  by  a 
wind,  and  there  thawing  the  fnowy  villi, 
or  flocks  of  the  half  frozen  veAculae,  re- 
duces them  into  drops  j which,  coalefc- 
ing, defeend. 

Others,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  aferibe  this 
defeent  of  the  clouds  rather  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  atmofphere  than  of  the  veA- 
culas;  and  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  a di- 
minution of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air. 
This  elafticity,  which  depends  chiefly  or 
wholly  on  the  terrene  exhalations,  be- 
ing weakened,  the  atmofphere  finks  un- 
der its  burden,  and  the  clouds  fall. 

Now  the  little  veficles,  being  once  upon 
the  defeent,  will  perGft  therein,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  increafe  of  refiftancc  they 
every  moment  meet  with.  For  as  they 
all  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth, 
the  farther  they  fall,  the  more  coalitions 
will  they  make;  and  the  more  coalitions, 
the  more  matter  will  there  be  under  the 
fame  furface;  the  furface  only  increaAng 
as  the  fquares,  but  the  folidity  as  the 
cubes;  and  the  more  maiter  under  the 
fame  furface,  the  lefs  reAftance  there  will 
be  to  the  fame  piatter.  Thus,  if  iJie 
cold,  wind,  &c,  aft  early  enough  to 
precipitate  the  afeending  veAcles,  be- 
fore they  are  arrived  at  any  conAderable 
height,  the  coalitions  being  but  few, 
the  drops  will  be  proportionably  fmall  ; 
and  thus  is  formed  a dew.  If  the  va- 
pours be  more  copious,  and  rife  a little 
higher,  we  have  a mill  or  fog.  A little 
.higher  ftill,  and  they  produce  a fmall 
rain,  If  they  neither  meet  with 

cold  nor  wind,  they  form  a heavy,  thick, 
dark  Iky.  - 

Hence,  many  of  the  phaenomena  of  the 
weather  may  be  accounted  for:  as,  why 
a cold  fummer  is  always  a wet  one,  and 
a warm,  a dry  one ; Why  v/e  have  com. 

monly 
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monly  moft  rain  about  the  equinoxes ; 
Why  a fettled,  thick,  clofe  Iky,  fcarce 
ever  rains,  till  it  have  been  firft  clear. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  its 
proportion  in  feveral  places  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  place  at  feveral 
times,  we  have  (tore  of  obfervations, 
journals,  &c.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions, 

Preternatural  Rains,  as  of  blood,  are 
very  frequent  in  our  annals,  and  even 
natural  hiltories  ; yet,  if  enquired  into, 
they  will  be  found  other  things  than  rain. 
Thofe  rains.  Dr.  Merret  obferves,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  excrements  of  in- 
fefls,  as  butterflies,  (Sc.  And  he  adds, 
jhat  it  is  very  evident  the  rains  of 
wheat  are  nothing  but  ivy-berries  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  ftarling,  and  voided  again 
by  ftool. 

Rains,  in  the  fea. language,  all  that  trail 
of  fea  to  the  northward  of  the  equator, 
between  four  and  ten  degrees  latitude, 
and  lying  between  the  meiidian  of  Cape 
Verde  and  that  of  the  eaftermoU  iflands 
of  the  fame  name. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  almoll  continual 
calms,  conftant  rains,  thunder  andjight- 
jiing  found  there. 

RAIN-BOW,  iris,  in  meteorology,  a 
meteor,  in  form  of  a party  coloured 
arch,  or  femi-circle,  exhibited  in  a rainy 
fky,oppofite  to  the  fun,  by  the  refrailion 
cf  his  rays  in  the  di'ops  of  falling  rain. 
See  the  article  Refraction. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  phsenomenon, 
fuppole  BNFG  (pi.  CCXXVI.  fig,  i.) 
to  be  a fpherical  drop  of  falling  rain, 
and  AN  a ray  of  the  fun  falling  upon 
it  in  the  point  N ; which  ray  fuppofe  re- 
frailed  to  F,  from  thence  rcfleiled  to  G, 
and  there  again  refrafled  in  the  direilion 
G R to  the  eye  of  a fpeilator ; and  let 
IG  be  perpendicular  to  the  drop  in  the 
point  Gj  then  will  the  ray  or  beam  of 
light,  by  its  refraflion  at  G,  be  feparated 
into  feveral  forts  of  rays,  which  will 
paint  their  refpeflive  colours  in  that  part 
of  the  drop;  of  which  that  next  the 
perpendicular  I G will  be  red,  as  being 
lead  refrafled;  and  the  reft  in  order 
•bove  it,  •vise,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  Now  it  is  found 
by  compuMtion,  that  the  greateft  angle 
SE  O,  Cjfid.  fig.  2.)  or  EOF,  becaufe 
O P para'el  to  S E,  under  which  the 
mud  refrangible  rays  can  come  to  the 
eye  of  the  fpefiator  at  O,  is  40°  17'; 
and  that  the  great  angle  FOP,  under 


which  the  moft  refrangible  rays  come  t«  I 
the  eye  at  O,  is  42“  z' : and  fo  all  the  1 
particles  of  water,  within  the  difference  of  1 
of  thofe  two  angles,  EF,  will  exhibit 
feverally  the  various  colours  of  the 
prifm,  and  conftitufe  the  interior  rain- 
bow in  the  cloud.  See  Colour. 

If  the  beam  of  light  go  not  out  of  the 
drop,  at  .G,  but  is  reflefled  a fecond 
time,  to  H;  libiJ.  fig.  i and  2.)  and 
is  there  refrafted  in  the  direflionHS, 
making  the  angle  S Y A with  the  inci- 
dent ray  AN,  it  will  paint  on  the  part 
H the  feveral  colours  of  light;  but  in  an 
inverfe  order  to  the  former,  and  more 
faint,  by  reafon  of  the  rays  loft  by  the 
fecond  refleflion.  It  has  been  found  alfo, 
that  the  lead  angle  S G O,  or  GOP, 
under  which  the  lead  refrangible  rays 
can  come  to  the  eye  at  O,  after  two  re- 
fleflions  and  two  refraflions,  is  50“*  57'j 
and_  the  lead  angle  HOP,  under  which 
the  moft  refrangible  rays  can  come  to 
the  eye  in  this  cafe,  is  54°  7' : whence 
all  the  colours  of  the  exterior  rain-bow, 
will  be  formed  in  the  drops  from  G to  H | 
which  is  the  breadth  of  this  bow,  -viz, 
3°  to';  whereas  the  breadth  of  the  former,  I 
or  interior  bow,  •viz.  E F,  is  but  i'  4;'; 
and  the  diftance  between  the  bows,  •viz, 

F G,  is  8“  ^5'.  And  fuch  would  be  tlie 
meafure  of  the  bows,  were,  the  fun  but  a 
point;  but  fince  his  body  fubtends  an 
angle  of  half  a degree,  it  is  evident,  by 
fo  much  will  eachjoow  be  increafed,  and 
their  diftance  dimlnilhed. 

Xo  apprehend  rightly  the  different  af- 
feflions  of  the  rain-bow,  we  mud  attend 
to  the  following  particulars,  i.  That 
though  the  rain -bow.  be  occafioned  by 
the  refrafled  and  reflefled  light  of  the 
fun  falling  on  , the  drops  of  rain,  yet 
neiiher  of  them  is  produced  by  any  rays 
falling  on  any  part  of  the  drop  indif- 
ferently, but  by  thofe  only  which  fall  on 
the  furface,  of  the  drop  B L QJj  (rW. 
fig-  t)  2)  3-)  in  ot  about  the  point  N,  as 
the  ray  A N ; thofe  which  fall  nearer 
to  B,  or  farther  towards  L,  being  un- 
concerned in  this  produflion.  ' a.  The 
internal  bow  is  produced  by  two  re- 
fraflions  and  one  refleflion.  The  bill 
refraflion  is  of  the  incident  rays  ex- 
tremely near  AN,  by  which  they  pro- 
ceed from  N to  one  common  point  or 
focus  at  F,  from  whence  they  are  re-^ 
flefled  to  G,  and  are  there  a fecond  time 
refrafled  towards  R,  and  produce  the 
various  colours  pf  the  faid  bow.  3. 
There  is  a neceflity  that  feveral  rajs 
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itioulii  be  refrafled  together  to  the  point 
F,  that  being  refleiEled  together  from 
thence  to  G they  may  there  go  out  pa- 
rallel, and  fo  come  in  quantity  fufficient 
to  excite  the  fenfation  of  colours  in  a 
flrong  and  lively  manner.  Now  thofe 
rays,  and  thofe  only,  which  are  incident 
on  the  globule  about  the  point  N,  can 
do  this,  as  will  appear  from  what  fol- 
lows : for,  4.  The  point  F makes  the- 
arch  Q_F  a maxhnum,  or  the  diltance 
Q_F  from  tbe  axis  of  the  drop  SQ_is 
-greater  than  any  other  diltaiice  from 
whence  any  other  rays  nearer  to  the  axis, 
as  S D,  SE,  or  farther  from  it,  as  SFI, 
SI,  are  refledled  p hecaufe  thofe  which 
are  nearer  after  the  fi'  ft  refraflion  tend  to 
points  in  tbe  axis  produced  more  remote 
than  that  to  which  the  ray  SN  tends; 
and  therefore  as  their  dillance  from  the 
axis  increafes,  fo  likewile  will  the  dif- 
tences  of  their  points  of  refleflion  (TP, 

' Qp,  till  the  ray  becomes  SN;  after 
which  the  rays  mote  remote  from  the 
axis,  as  SH,  SI,  are  refrafted  towards 
the  points  XY,  which  are  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  axis;  and  this  occafionS 
the  points  of  refleflion  on  the  fartheft 
fide  of  the  drop  to  decreafe  again  from 
F towards  5-  Flence  it  will  ne- 

celTarily  happen,  that  fome  rays  above 
and  below  the  ray  S N will  fill  upon  the 
fame  point,  as  O or  P,  -on  the  fartheft 
fide  ; and  for  that  realbn  they  will  be  fo 
reflefled  from  thence  as  to  go  out  of  the 
drop  by  rcfrafllon  par-illel  ttf  each  other. 
Thus  let  SE  below,  and  SH  above  the 
ray  S N,  be  refracted  both  to  one  point 
0 i from  hence  they  will  be  reflefled  to 
Mand  L,  and  will  there  emerge  parallel, 
’ds  true;  but  alone  ; being  divefted  of 
their  intermediate  rays  SN,  which  going 
to  a different  point  F will  be  reflefled.  in 
a different  direflion  to  G,  and  emerge 
on  one  fide,  and  not  between  thofe  rajs, 
as  when  they  were  incident  on  the  drop. 
All  which  is  evident  from  the  figure. 
6.  As  this  vvill  he  the  cafe  of  all  the 
rays  which  are  not  indefinitely  near  to 
SN,  it  is  plain,  that  being  deprived  of 
the  intermediate  rays,  their  denfity  vvill 
be  fo  far  diminillied,  as  to  render  them 
ineffeSlual  for  exciting  the  fenfation  of 
tolours;  and  they  are  therefore  called 
inefficacious  rays;  in  cOntradiftinSiori 
<0  thofe  which  enter  the  drop  near  S N, 
and  vvhich,  having  the  fame  point  F of 
rtfleilion,  are  not  fcattered  like  the. 
Olliers,  but  emerge  together  at  G,  fo  as 
VOL.  JV; 


to  conliitute  a beam  GR  of  the  farhe! 
denfity  with  the  incident  beam  S-N,  and 
therefore  capable  of  exhibiting  a vivid 
appearance  of  colours,  and  for  this  reafori 
are  called  efficacious  rays.- 
Pbanomena  of  the  Rainbow.  The  firft 
is,  that  each  iS;  variegated  with  all  the 
■prlfmatic  colours.  This  is  a neceffary 
confequence  of  the  different  refrangi- 
bilityofthe  rays  yefrafted  and  reflefled 
in  drops  of  failing  rain.'  Let  {ibid, 
fig.  4.)  be  filch  a drop,  SN  a ray  en- 
tering it  at  N,  .which  is  refiafled  to  F, 
from  whence  refi'a6fed  to  G,  where,  as  it 
emerges,  it  Is  refr.afled  into  ail  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  rays  of  wliich  it  is  com- 
pofed,  njis,.  GR,  the  leaft  refrangible' 
or  red  making  ray,  G O the  orange,  GY 
the  yellow,  G G the  green,  G B the  blue,- 
GI  the  indigo,  and  GV  the  violet,  of 
mod  refrangible  ray. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  eafily  proved 
by  experiment,  by  fufpenaing  a glafs 
globe  filled  with  vvater  in  the  fun-'fliine,- 
and  viewing  it  in  fuch  a pofition,  that 
the  rays  SN  will  fall  upon  it,  and 
emerge  to  (he  eye  at  A,  under  the  fe- 
V'era!  angles  from  SFR  to  SFV  ; whicEi 
may  he  fiafily.  elfefled  by  letting  the 
globe  defeend  from  A to'G,  by  a firing 
going  over  a pulley,  ' 

Hence,  the  I'econd  phmnomehon,  ‘it.’ig; 
the  circular  form',  is  accounted  for,  and 
alfo  the  third,  w'hich  is  the  breadth  of 
the  bo'wj  for  that  will  be  equal  to  the 
angle  viRG  — RGV— i°  45',  where 
the  ray,  as  here,  emerges  after  one  re- 
fleflion.  Thefe  partictllars  are  repre- 
fentejl  more  completely  in  fig.  5.  where 
BGD  is  the  red  circumference  formed 
by,  the  rotation  of  the  ray  AG,  that  can 
firfi  come  to  the  eye  at  A ; and  OgP.  is 
the  violet  arch  formed  by  the  leaft 
refrangible  ray  g A ■,  after  vvhich  the 
rays  are  ail  iefraflid  below  the  eye. , And 
thus,  by  the  intermediate  rays  ahd  co- 
lours, the  whole  interior  bow  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  fourth  phtenomenon  is  the  appear- 
ance of  two  bovvs.  This  follows  from 
hence;  that  after  an  efficacious  ray  of 
light  SN,  entering  a drop  of  rain,  has 
been  twice  reffedted  on  the  farthefi  fide’ 
at  F and  H,  it  will  emerge  refradled  in- 
to all  its  liinple  or  conftitUent  rayS  at  'G 
upon  the  upper  fule  of  the  drop,  fo  as  to 
make  with  the  incident  ray  the  angle 
GYN.riSYA.rz;  54“  to',  ifthatray 
be  the  violet  fort,  or  raofi  refrangible ; 
jy  S bof 
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• but  if  it  be  of  the  red  or  laft  refrangible 
fort,  then  the  faid  angle  is  but  50'? 
sS'-SyA. 

Therefore,  all  thofe  drops  which  are  fo 
lituated  around  the  -.ye,  that  their  mod 
refrangible  rays  fh:ill  fall  upon  it,  mull: 
with  thofe  rays  make  an  angle  with  the 
line  AP  paffing  through  the  eye  pa- 
rallel to  the  fun’s  rays,  -viz.  the  angle 
GAP.  equal  to  the  angle  S Y A,  or 
GAP=5+“  10'.  Thefe  rays,  there- 
fore, will  every  where  exhibit  a violet 
colour  in  the  arch  P G L.  For  the  lame 
reafon,  thofe  drops  whole  lead  refran- 
gible rays  fall  upon  the  eye  at  A,  make 
the  angle  g A P =:  50°  58'i  and  fo  the 
ray  Ag,  revolving  about  the  axis  A 
will  defcribe  the  circular  arch  M^K, 
which  will  exhibit  the  deeped  red  ; aitd 
all  the  drops  between  G and^  will  paint 
the  fevcral  other  coloured  perlph  ries, 
all  which  together  will  complete  the  ex- 
terior bow. 

The.  fifth  phtenornenon  is  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  exterior  bow.  Thus,  if 
from  54°  10'  we  fubdufl  50°  58',  we 
fhall  have  3°  ia'=G^=  the  width  of^ 
the  outer  bow  j which,  therefore,  is 
almod  twice  as  wide  as  the  Interior  bow. 
The  fixth  phtenomenon  is  the  didance 
between  the  two  bows,  which  is  thus  de- 
termined : from  the  angle  which  the 
lead  refringible  ray  in  the  upper  bow 
makes  with  the  axis  A P,  -viz.  50°  58', 
fubtradl  the  angle  41“  2',  which  the 
mod  refrangible  rays  make  therewith  in 
the  lower  how,  and  the  remainder  8" 
56'=^  A F is  the  arch  of  didance  be- 
tween the  bows. 

The  feventh  plisenomenon  is  the  inverfe 
order  of  the  colours  in  the  two  bows. 
This  follows  from  the  contrary  parts  of 
the  drop  on  which  the  r-ay  is  incident, 
and  from  whence  it  emerges  and  is  re- 
frafled.  Thus,  becaufe  the  rays  SN 
enter  the  upper  part  ef  the  drop,  and 
emerge  from  the  lower,  it  is  evident  the 
rays  refrafted  in  this  cafe  (-viz.  in  the 
interior  bow)  will  have  a (ituation  quite 
the  reverfe  of  thole  which  enter  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  drop,  and  are  re- 
frafled  from  the  upper,  as  in  the  exte- 
rior bow,  whole  colours  are  violet,  in- 
digo, blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red  ; wi'.ild  thofe  of  the  other  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet ; counting  from  the  upper 
parts  downwards  in  both. 

The  eighth  phanomtnon  is  the  faintnefs 
of  the  exterior  bow,  in.  cotnparifon  of 


the  interior  one.  This  is  the  confequense 
of  the  rays  being  twice  refleiSled  within 
the  drops  which  form  the  outer  bow. 
They  who  make  the  experiment  in  a 
dark  chamber,  may  wonder  when  they 
obferve  how  large  a part  of  the  beam 
(that  enters  the  globule  at  N)  goes  out 
at  F,  that  there  (hould  be  enough  in  the 
remaining  part  F G to  exhibit  the  colours 
fo  drong  and  vivid  in  the  fird  bow  as 
they  appear  ; but  then,  confiderin.g  how 
much  of  this  r,efidual  ray  is  refrafled  at 
G,  it  is  rather  a wonder  how  the  very 
fmall  part  refledled  to  H,  (hould  there, 
when  refra'dled,  be  in  quantity  fufficient 
to  excite  any  didinft  ideas  of  colours 
at  all. 

The  ninth  phtenomenon  is,  that  fome- 
times  more  than  tw'o  bows  appear  j as  in 
a very  bhick  cloud  we  have  obferved  four, 
and  a faint  appearance  of  a fifth ; but 
this  happens  rarely.  Now,  thefe  fpurious 
bows,  as  we  may  call  them,  cannot  be 
formed  in  the  manner  as  the  two  prin- 
cipal bows  are,  that  is,  by  refraflion 
after  a third,  fourth,  fifth,  Sfc.  refraSion ; 
for  the  beam  is  by  much  too  weak  to  ex- 
hibit colours  by  refradlion,  even  after  the 
third  reflection  only,  much  lefs  would  it 
after  a fourth  or  fifth.  Befides,  though 
after  a third  and  fourth  reflection  of  the 
rays  they  fliould  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
fliewing  their  colours,  yet  the  bows  made 
thereby  would  not  appear  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  other  two,  nor  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  heavens,  but  in  the  rain  be- 
tween us  and  the  fun,  and  mud  be  view- 
ed by  the  fpectator’s  face  turned  towards 
the  fun,  and  not  from  it,  as  in  the  other 
cafe. 

The  tenth  phsenomenon,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bows  in  that  part  of  tbe  hea- 
vens oppolite  to  the  fun.  This  neceffarily 
happens  from  the  incident  and  emergent 
ray  bein.g  both  on  one  fide  of  the  drop ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  fee  the 
colours,  we  mud  look  to  that  part  againft 
which  the  fun  (liines. 

The  eleventh  phenomenon  is,  that  they 
never  appear  but  when  and  where  it 
rains.  This  is  becaufe  rain  affords  a fiif- 
ficient  plenty  of  drops,  or  aqueous 
fpheruies,  proper  to  reflect  and  refract 
the  light  fit  for  this  purpofe,  which  can- 
not be  dpne  without  a requifite  fize, 
figure,  and  difpofition  of  the  particles, 
which  the  vapour  of  the  cloud  docs  not 
admit,  and  therefore  clouds  alone  ex- 
hibit no  fuch  appearance. 

The  twelfth  phsitomenon  is  the  dimen- 
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<!on  of  the  bows.  This  is  determined 
eafily ; for  continuing  the  axis  AP  to 
Q,  the  center  of  the  bows,  we  have  the 
l^hidiamcter  of  each  bow  in  the  angle 
(lAg,  or  Q^A  G ; the  double  of  which 
gives  the  angles  which  -the  wjiole  dia- 
meters of  the  bows  fubtend,  and  are 
therefore  themeafiire  of  their  magnitude. 
The  thirteenth  phEenoinenon  is  the  al- 
titude of  the  bow  above  (he  horizon,  or 
furface  of  the  earth.  This  is  equal  to 
the  angle  GAT,  which  may  be  taken 
by  a qiudrant,  or  it  may  be  known  for 
any  time  by  having  given  the  fun’s  al- 
titude, which  is.  equal  to  the  angle 
T A Qj  which  therefore  fubducted  from 
the  contfant  angles  Q^F,  or  Q^Y, 
will  always  leave  the  angle  of  the  appa- 
rent height  of  the  bow. 

Lunar  Rainbow.  The  moon  fometimes 
allb  exhibits  the  phtenomenon  of  an  iris, 
by  the  refiaction  of  her  rays  in  drops 
of  rain  in  the  night- time. 

Ariftotle  fays,  he  was  the  firft  that  ever 
ohferveditj  and  adds,  that  it  is  never 
vilible,  but  at  the  time  of  full  moon. 

The  lunar  iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the 
folar,  only  fainter.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 

331- 

ilfense  Rainbow,  the  fea-bow,  is  a phae- 
nomenofi  fometimes  obferved  in  a much 
agitated  fea,  when  the  wind,  fweeping 
part  of  the  tops  of  the  waves,  carries 
them  aloft ; fo  that  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  refradled,  &c.  as  in  a common 
fhower. 

F.  Bourzes,  in  Phil,  Tranf.  obferves, 
that  there  are  fcarce  above  two  colours 
diftinggifli.able,  a dark  yellow  on  the  fide 
next  the  fun,  and  a pale  green  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide.  But  (here  are  fometimes 
twenty  or  thiity  of  them  feen  together. 
They  appear  at  noon  day,  and  in  a po- 
fition  oppofite  to  that  of  the  common 
bow,  the  concave  fide  being  turned  up- 
wards. 

There  is  a kind  of  white  colouilefs  rain- 
bow which  Mentzelius  and  others  faw 
at  noon-day.  M.  Marriote,  in  his  fourth 
Effaie  de  Phyfique,  fays,  they  are  term- 
ed in  mifts,  as  the  others  are  in  Ihowers ; 
having  obferved  feveral  of  them  both  af- 
ter fun-rifing  and  in  the  night. 

The  want  of  colours  in  thele,  is  owing 
to  the  exceeding  tenuity  of  the  veficles 
of  the  vapour,  which  being  only  little 
watery  pellicles  bloated  with  air,  the 
rays  of  light  undergo  but  little  refraflion 
in  palling  out  of  air  into  them.  Hetic.c 


the  rays  are  reflefled  from  them  com- 
pounded, as  they  come. 

Rohault  mentions  coloured  rainbows 
on  the  grafs  formed  in  the  morning 
dew. 

RAISER,  in  huilding,  a board  fetonedge 
under  the  fore  fide  of  a ftep,  Hair,  fife. 
See  the  article  Stair  Case. 

RAISING,  in  the  manege,  one  of  the 
three  afiions  of  a horfe’s  legs,  the  other 
two  being  the  (lay  and  the  tread. 

In  caprioles,  curvets,  fife,  the  railing  or 
lifting  up  of  his  leg  is  elleemed  good,  if 
he  perform  it  hardily  and  with  eafe;  not 

• crolfing  his  legs,  nor  carrying  his  feet 
too  much  out  or  in,  yet  bending  his 
knees  as  much  as  is  needful. 

Raising-pieces,  or  Reason  pieces,  in 
architefilure,  are. pieces  that  lie  under  the 
' beams,  and  over  the  polls  or  puncheons. 

RAISINS,  grapes  prepared  by  fuffering 
them  to  remain  on  the.vine  til!  they  are 
perfefily  ripe,  and  then  drying  them  in 
the  fun,  or  by  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The 
difi’erence  between'  raifins  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  tbofe  dried  in  ottens,  is  very 
obvious  : the  former  are  fv.'eet  and  plea- 
fant,  but  the  latter  have- a latent  acidity 
with  the  fweetnefs  that  renders  them 
much  lei’s  agreeable. 

The  common  way  of  drying  grapes  for 
raifins,  is  to  tie  two  or  three  bunches  of 

. them  together  while  yet  on  the  vine,  and 

• dip  them  into  a hot  lixivium  of  wood- 
allies  with  a little  of  the  oil  of  olives  in 
it.  This  dtfpoCes  them  to  llirink  and 
wrinkle,  and  after  this  they  are  left  on 
the  vine  three  or  four  days  fepai-ated  on 
Hicks  in  an  horizontal  fituation,  and  then 
dried  in  the  fun  at  leil'ure,  after  being 
cut  from  the  tree.  The  fined  and  belt 
raifins  are  thole  called  in  feme  places  Da- 
mafeus  and  Ju-be  raifins;  which  are  di- 
flingiiillied  fi  om  the  others  by  their  fize 
and  figures  : thefe  are  flat  and  wrinkled 
on  the  I’urfjce.'foft  and  juicy  within,  and 
near  an  inch  long,  and  when  frtlli  and 
growing  on  the  bunch,  are  of  the  fize  and 
fliape  of  a large  olive. 

The  rai^s  of  the  fun,  and  jar-raifins, 
are  all  ^e"d  by  the  heat  of  the  lun,  and 
thefe  arfirtli'e.  forts  tiled  in  medicine. 
However,  all'.-'the  kinds  have  much  t!  e 
fame  virtues' they  are  all  nutritive  ard 
balfaniic;  they  are  allowed  to  be  atteni  - 
ant,  are  ('aid  to  be  good  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, and  are  an  ingredient  in  ptfloral 
decoflions,  in  wliirh  cafes,  as  alfo  in  all 
others  where  allringency  is  not  required 
15  S z of 
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of  them,  they  (hould  have  the  fiones  care- 
Ciilly  taken  out. 

Railins,  on  being  imported,  pay  the  fo!- 
lovvitfg  duties:  large  raifins,  the  hun- 

dred  weight,  j 1 s.  8 — - d;  and  on  expor- 
62* 

tation,  drawback,  los.  ii — -d.  Rai- 
100 

Cns  of  the  fun,  the  hundred  weight  pay, 
on  importation,  14s.  -,%%d.  and  on  ex- 
portation, draw  back,  13  s.  i^d.  Of 
Lipra  or  Belvidera,  the  hundred  weight 

pay,  on  importation,  ys.  i— d-d.  and  on 

exportation,  draw  back,  6s.  16 d. 

100 

Of  Smyrna,  either  black  or  red,  the 
hundred  weight  pay,  on  importation, 
9s.  3-4ob^-  09  export.ition,  draw 

back,  8s,  pfd.  Of  Alicant,  Denis,  and 
other  raifins,  not  otherwile  rated,  the 
hundred  weight  pay,  on  importation, 

6s.  10-— d.  and,  on  exportation,  draw 
87^- 

back,  Cs.  7 d.  More,  if  in  a foremn 

loo  ° 

bottona,  for  every  20  s.  value  of  the  above 
rates,  3 s. 

Raisin  brandy,  a name  given  hy  our  dif- 
tillers  to  a very  clear  and  pure  fpirit,  pro- 
cured from  raifins,  fermented  only  wi.h 
water.  Thus  treated,  they  yield  a fpi- 
rit fcarce  at  all  dillinguilhable  from  fome 
of  the  wine-fpirits  j for  there  are  as  ma-. 
ny  kinds  of  wine-fpirits,  as  there  are  of 
grapes.  The  coarfer  the  operation  of 
diftiliing  is  performed  in  this  cafe,  the 
nearer  will  be  the  refemblanceof  the  wine- 
fpirit;  that  is,  there  will  be  moft  of  this 
flavour  in  the  fpirit,  when  as  much  as 
can  be  of  the  oil  is  thrown  up  with  a 
galloping  heat.  Dr.  Shaw  ohferves,  that 
the  diftillers  are  very  fond  of  the  wine- 
i'pirir,  with ‘which  they  hide  and  difguife 
the  tafteof  their  naufeous  malt,  and  other 
_fpiritsi  and  in  dcfefl  of  that  (pirit,  this 
of  raifins,  made  in  this  coarfe  manner, 
will  go  almolt  as  far.  It  is  indeed  fur- 
prifing  how  extenfive  the  ufe  of  thefe  fla- 
vouring fpiiits  is,  ten  -gallons  of  raifin- 
fpirit,  or  fomewhat  lei's  of  the  wine- fpi- 
rit, being  often  fulHcient  for  a whole  piece 
of  malt  fpirit,  to  take  c-IF  its  native  fla- 
vour, and  give  it  ap’ agreeable  vinofity. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  the  diftil- 
lers and  ordinary  reflifiers  are  fo  fond  of 
this,  as  it  is  a good  cloak  for  the  de- 
fe£ls  and  imperfefliop  of  their  procefles. 
'When  raifin-brandy  is  intended  forcom- 
pion  ufe,  the  fire  iliould  be  kept  flower 


and  more  regular  in  the  diftlllation,  and 
the  fpirit;  though  it  hath  lefs  of  the  high 
flavour  of  the  grape,  will  be -more  plea, 
fant  and  more  pure. 

RAIDING,  or  Rating,  the  laying  6f 
flax,  hemp,  timber,  He.  when  green,  in 
a pond  or  running  w.atcr,  to  fealbn,  and 
prepare  it  for  future  u!es. 

RAKE  of  a flip  is  all  that  part  of  her 
hull  wiilrh  hangs  over  both  ends  of  her 
keel.  That  which  is  before,  is  called 
the  tore-rake,  or  rake-forward ; and  that 
part  which  is  at  the  fettlng  on  of  the 
itern-polf,  is  called  the  rake-aft,  or  af- 
terward. 

Rake  of  the  rudder,  is  the  hindermoft  part 
of  it. 

Rake,  among  hunters,  the  fame  with  rag. 
See  the  article  Rag. 

RAgE,  in  mining,  the  fame  with  vein.  See 
the  article  'Vein. 

RAKEE,  in  falconry,  a term  applied  to  a 
hawk  that  flies  out  too  far  from  the  fowl. 

RAKING,  of  an  hor.fi;,  is  drawing  the  or- 
dure with  the  hand  out  of  ihe  fundament, 
when  he  is  coftive,  and  cannot  dung  : in 
doing  which  the  hand  (hould  be  anointed 
with  butter  or  faliad-oil. 

An  horfe.  is  aifo  faid  to  rake,  when  being 
flioulder-fplaid,  or  having  ftrained  his 
fore-rjuait.-rs,  he  goes  fo  lame  as  to  drag 
one  of  his  fore-legs  in  a femi-circle. 

Raking  table,  or  Raked  table,  a- 
mong  archite6Is,  is  a member  hollowed 
in  the  fqiiare  of  a pedeftal,  brdc.  See  the 
article  Cavetto  and  Scotia. 

RALLYING,  in  war,  reaffembling  or  call- 
ing together  troops  broken  and  put  to 
flight. 

RAM,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  flieep 
kind.  See  the  article  Sheep. 

Ram,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  aries. 
See  the  article  Aries.  . 

Battering  Ram,  in  antiquity,  a military 
engine  riled  to  batter  and  beat  down  the 
v/alls  of  places  befieged', 

The  battering  ram  was  of  two  forts,  the 
one  rude  and  plain,  the  other  compound. 
The  former  feems  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a great  beam  which  the  foldiers  bore 
on  their  arms  and  flioulde'rs,  and  with 
one  end  of  it  by  main  force  affailed  the 
wall.  The  compound  ram  is  thus  de- 
feribed  by  Jofephus  : it  is  a vaft  beam, 
like  the  malt  of  a (hip,  (trengthened  at 
one  end  with  a head  of  iron,  I'omething 
refembling  that  of  a ram,  whence  it  took 
its  name.  See  plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  x. 
This  was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes 
to  another  beam,  which  lay  acrofs  two 
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polls  i and  hanging  thuS'eqnally  balanc- 
ed it  was  by  a great  number  of  men 
drawn  backwards  and  puQied  forwards, 
ftiiking  th®  with  its  iron-bead. 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Mark  An- 
thony, in  the  Parthian  war,  made  ufe  of 
a ram  fourfcorce  feet  long  : and  Vitruvius 
tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  an 
hundred  and  fix,  and  fometimes  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length  ; and  to 
this  perhaps,  the  force  and  ftrength  of 
the  engine  was  in  a great  meafure  owing. 
The  ram  was  managed  at  one  time  by  a 
whole  century  of  foldiers,  and  they  being 
fpent,  were  fconded  by  another  century, 
lb  that  it  played  continually  without  any 
I intermilTion. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  force  of  the  bat- 
I tering-ram,  R,  (plate  CCXXVII.  fig. 

' 1.)  I'uppofe  it  to  be  aS  inches  in  diame- 

I ter,  and  180  feet  long;  andconfequent- 
ly  its  folid  content, 750  cubic  feet ; which, 

J allowing  50  pounds  for  each  foot,  will 
weigh  37500  pounds;  and  fuppofe  its 
I head  of  caft-iron,  together  with  three 
I iron  hoops,  £fc.  to  be  361a  pounds. 

[ Now  all  thefe  weights  added  together, . 
make  41112  pounds,  equal  the  weight 
of  the  whole  ram  ; which  will  require 
1000  men  to  move  it,  fo  as  to  caufe  it 
to  ttrike  againft  the  point  L of  the  wall 
AHIGE,  each  man  moving  a weight 
of  41  pounds.  The  quantity  of  motion 
produced  by  this  adlion','  when  the  ram 
moves  one  foot  in  a fecond,  may  be  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  number4iii3  ; which  mo- 
tion or  force  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  the  iron-bail  B,  (Itot  out  of 
I the  cannon  C,  will  be  found  equal  to  its 
' for  a cannon-ball  is  known  to  move  as 
fall  as  found  for  about  the  fpace  of  a 
mile;  and  if  you  multiply  36  pounds, 
j the  weight  of  the  ball,  by  1142,  the 
number  of  feet  which  found  moves  in  one 
fecond,  you  will  have  the  number  41 1 12 
I for  the  quantity  of  motion  or  force,  in 
the  ball  B llriking  at  L.  And  if,  afier 
a few  (Irokes  given  by  the  battering- 
ram,  the  mortar  or  cement  is  fo  loofen- 
ed,  that  the  piece  of  the  wall  A D DFE 
is  at  laft  by  a ftroke  of  the  ram  carried 
forward  from  F to  K,  and  fo  beaten 
down  ; the  fame  thing  will  be  peform- 
ed  by  a cannon-ball,  after  an  equal 
number  of  ftrokes. 

This  llrews.how  advantageous  the  in- 
I vention  of  gun'powder  is  ; fince  we  are 
thereby  enabled  to  give  fuch  a prodigious 
I velocity  to  a fmall  body,  that  it  (hall 
have  as  great  a quantity  of  motion  as  a 


body  immenfely  greater,  and  requiring 
vaftly  more  hands  to  work  it:  for  three 
men  will  manage  a cannon,  which  (hall 
do  as  much  execution  as  the  above-  bat- 
tering-ram wi'ought  by  1000.  The  ram, 
whole  force  is  here  calculated,  is  taken  . 
at  a mean ; being  bigger  than  fome, 
and  lefs  than  others,  of  tho.'e  ufed  by 
the  aniients. 

Ram’s  head,  in  a flyp,  is  a great  block 
belonging  to  the  fore  and  main-halliards. 
It  has  three  fliivers  in  it,  imo  which  the 
halliards  are  put,  and  in  a hole  at  the 
end  of  it  are  reeved  the  ties. 

RAMADAN,  a folemn  feafon  of  falling 
among  the  maliometans,  Icept  in  tlie 
ninth  month  of  the  arahic  year.  This 
fad  confills  in  abfiaining  from  meat 
and  drink,  and  from  lying  with  their 
wives  each  day,  from  the  railing  of  the 
fun  till  the  liars  appear ; and  is  of  fuch 
llridl  obligation,  that  none  is  excufed 
from  it ; for  the  lick,  and  ail  others  whp 
cannot  obferve  it  in  this  month,  are 
obliged  to  fall  another  entire  month  in- 
ftead  of  it.  So  fuperlliiious  are  the  ma- 
hometans  in  the  obfervance  of  this  lent, 
that  they  dare  not  wafii  their  raouihs, 
or  even  fwallow  their  fpittle.  The  men 
are,  indeed,  allowed  to  bathethemfelves, 
on  condition  they  do  not  plunge  the  head 
under  water,  lell  fome  drops  enter  by  the 
mouth  or  ears,  &c.  but  a?  for  the  . women, 
they  are  llriiSlly  forbid  bathing,  for  fear 
of  taking  in  water  at  the  pudendum. 
However,  they  frequently  fealt  all  night. 
The  maliometans  call  this  month  holy, 
and  believe,  that  as  long  as  it  lads,  the 
gates  of  paradil'e  are  open,  and  thofe  of 
hell  flint. 

RAMAGE,  the  boughs  or  branches  of 
trees. 

Ramage-falcon,  or  Hawk,  one  that  is 
wild  and  coy,  as  h.avmg  been  long 
among  the  boughs  preying  .for  itfelf. 
All  (alcons  relain  this  name  vvhen  they 
have  left  the  aery  ; being  lb  called  in 
May,  June,  July  and  Augudi  Thefp 
are  very  rarely  reclaimed. 

Ramage-velvet.  See  Velvet. 

R AMBERVILLERS,  a city  of  Germany, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain  : ead  long.  6'* 
30',  north  lat.  48“  ao'. 

RAMEK-INS,  a fortrefs  of  Zelnnd,  one 
of  the  United  Provinces,  iliuated  five 
miles  foulh  of  Middleburg. 

RAMERA,  a town  of  France,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Champain,  eighteen  miles  nonh- 
ead of  Troves. 

RAMIFICATION,  the  produNion  of 

boughs 
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boughs  or  branches,  or  of  figures  refem- 
bhng  branches. 

RAMILLIES,  a finall  town  in  the  auf- 
trian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Brabant,  ten  miles  north  of  Namur. 

RAMMER,  an  inftrument  ufed  for  driv- 
ing down  Hones  or  piles  into  the  ground  ; 
or  for  beating  the  earth,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  Iblid  for  a foundation. 

Rammer  of  a gun-,  the  gun-ftic!c ; a rod 
ufed  in  charging  of  a gun,  to  drive  home 
the  powder,  as  alfo  the  Ihot  and  the 
wad,  which  keeps  the  fliot  from  rolling 
out.  The  rammer  of  a great  gun  is 
ufed  for  the  f^me  purpofe.  It  has  a 
round  piece  of  wood  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  is  ufually  rolled  in  a piece  of  flieep- 
fkin,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
is  ufed  to  clear  her  after  (lie  has  been 
difcharged,  which  is  called  fpunging 
the  piece. 

RAMPANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied  to 
alien,  leopard,  or  other  beaft  that  Hands 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  rears  up  his  fore 
feet  in  the  poltnre  of  climbing,  fliewing 
only  half  his  face,  as  one  eye,  fSc.  It 
is  different  from  faliant,  in  which  the 
beaft  leems  Ipringing  forward  as  if  mak- 
ing a fally.  See  plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  3. 

RAMPART,  in  fortification,  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  earth  round  a place  capable  of 
refining  the  cannon  of  an  enemy;  and 
formed  into  baftions,  curtlns,  &?r.  See 
PORTIFICATION,  BaSTION,  &C.  . 

A rampart  ought  to  be'  floped  on  both 
fides,  and  to  he  broad  enough  to  allow 
room  for  the  marching  of  waggons  and 
cannon,  befide  that  allowed  for  the  pa- 
rapet which  is  railed  on  it  : its  ihick- 
uefs  is  generally  about  ten  or  twelve  fa- 
thom, and  its  height  not  above  three, 
which  is  fufficient  to  cover  the  houfes 
from  the  battery  of  the  cannon.  The 
rampart  is  encompalfed  with  a ditch, 
and  is  fometimes  lined  or  fortified  on  the 
infide,  oiherwife  it  has  a berme.  See 
the  article  Ber.me. 

Upon  the  rampart  foldiers  continually 
keep  guard,  and  pieces  of  artillery  are 
planted  there  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

Rampart,  in  civil  architeflure,  is  ufed 
for  the  fpace  left  between  the  wall  of  a 
city,  and  the  next  houfes. 

RAMPHASTOS,  in  ornithology,  a genus 
of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  picse,  the  beak 
of  which  is  remarkably  large,  and  with- 
out any  vifible  noftrils ; the  toes  are  the 
fame  in  number  and  the  fame  way  placed 
as  in  the  parrot.  See  Parrot. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  toucan,  the 


pepper-bird,  and  feveral  other  fpeciej 
See  the  articles  Toucan,  &c. 

RAMSEY,  a market-town  of  Hunting, 
tonfliire,  ten  miles  notth-eaft  of  Hun. 
tington. 

Ramsey,  an  ifiand  in  the  irifii  channel, 
on  the  coart  of  Pembrokeftiire  : weft 
long.  5°  lo',  north  iat.  51°  55'. 

RAMSGATE,  a port-town  of  Kent,  (itii. 
ated  between  the  north  and  fouth  Fore, 
land,  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Canter, 
bury. 

RAMUS,  in  general,  denotes  a branch 
of  any  thing,  as  of  a tree,  an  artery, 
vein,  &c. 

RANA,  the  FROG,  in  zoology.  See  the 
article  Frog. 

Rana  piscatrix,  the  ' FROG-FISH,  in 

■ ichthyology,  a fifti  of  a very  irregulit 
figure,  not  unlike  that  of  a tadpole  ; its 
body  being  very  inconfiderable  in  pro- 
portion to, the  vaft  fize  of  its  head,  which 
has  a very  large  mouth  furniflied  with 
fliarp  teeth,  and  furrounded  with  flefliy 
tubercles;  and  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body  there  are  two  fins  refembling  a 
mole’s  feet.  See  plate  CCXXVII.  fig. 
4.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  lophius.  See 
the  article  Lophius. 

Rana,  or  Ranula.  SeeRANULA. 

RANCHIERA,  a port-town  of  Terra 
Firma,  fituated  in  weft  long,  yz",  north 

•lat.  ii°34'. 

RANCID,  denotes  a fatty  fnbftance  that 
is  become  rank  or  mufty;  or  has  con- 
trafted  an  ill  finell  by  being  kept  clofe. 

RANDIA,  a genus  of  plants,  the  clafs  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  afeertained  : its 
flower  is  nionopetalous,  and  of  the  fliape 
of  a faucer  ; the  limb  is  divided  into  five 
fegments  : the  fruit  is  an  oval,  unilocu- 
lar capfule,  containing  numerous  com- 
prelfed  feeds,  furrounded  with  a pulp. 

RANDOM  SHOT,  in  gunnery,  is  a fliot 
made  when  the  muzzle  of  a gun  is  raifed 
above  the  horizontal  line,  and  is  not  de- 
figned  to  flioot  direflly,  or  point  blank. 
The  utmoft  random  of  any  piece  is  about 
ten  times  as  far  as  the  bullet  will  go 
point  blank.  The  bullet  will  go  fartheft 
when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  about  45't 
above  the  level  range.  See  Gunnery. 

RANFORCE  RING.  See  the  article  Re- 

inforced RING. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a bullet, 
or  the  line  it  deferibes  from  the  mouth' 
of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodges. 
If  the  piece  lie  in  a line  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  right  or  level 
range;  if  it  be  mounted  to  4.5®,  itisfaid 
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to  have  the  utinofi:  range,  all  others  be- 
tween 00  and  45°  are  called  the  interme- 
diate ranges'. 

RANGER,  a fworn  officer  of  a forefi,  ap- 
pointed hy  'he  king’s  letters-patent, 
vvliofe  bufinefs  is  to  walk  through  his 
charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the 
purlieus,  &c.  and  to  prefent  all  tref- 
pafles  witliin  his  jurifdiflion  at  the  next 
foreft-court. 

RANGES,  in  a llrip,  two  pieces  of  timber 
that  go  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide;  the  one 
on  the  fore-caftle,  a little  abaft  the  fore- 
inaft,  and  the  other  in  the  beak-head, 
before  the  wouldings  of  the  bow-fprit. 
RANGIFER,  the  rei.\’-deer.  See  the 
article  Rein  deer. 

RANGING,  in  war,  difpofing  the  troops 
in  the  order  propsr  for  an  engagement, 
or  for  marching. 

Ranging,  in-  building,  fignifies  running 
(Irait,  when  the  fidcs  of  a work  do  not 
break  into  angles. 

RANINE  veins.  See  Ranulares, 
RANK,  the  order  or  place  allotted  a per- 
fon,  fuitabie  to  his  quality  ' or  merit. 
Rank,  in  war,  is  a row  of  foldiers,  placed 
fide  by  fide. 

To  double  the  ranks,  is  to  put  two  ranks 
into  one.  To  clofe  the  ranks,  is  to 
bring  the  men  nearer : and  to  open  them, 
is  to  fet  them  farther  apart. 

RANSOM,  a fum  of  money  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  a Have,  or  for  the  liberty 
of  a prifoner  of  war.  In  our  law-books, 
ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a Cum  paid  for 
the  pardon  of  forae  great  offence,  and  to 
obtain  the  offender’s  liberty. 

RANT,  in  the  drama,  an  extravagant,  un- 
natural, and  improbable  flight  ofpalfion. 
RANULA,  orRANA,  in  medicine,  a tu- 
mour under  the  tongue,  which  like  a li- 
gature hinders  a child  from  fpeaking  or 
fucking. 

The  matter  contained  in  thefe  tumours 
is  various,  it  being  fometirues  a tena- 
cious and  mucous  lymph,  fometimes  a 
thick  and  purulent  matter,  and  fome- 
times of  a. hard  and  Ifony  confiftence. 
The  fafeft  method  of  cure,  according  to 
Heifter,  is  to  turn  the  tongue  upwards, 
and  to  make  a tranfverfe  incifion  through 
the  tumour,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  in- 
cluded matter;  after  which  you  may  de- 
terge or  deftroy  the  remaining  tunic 
with  honey  of  rofes  fharpened  with  fpi- 
rits  of  vitriol,  and  then  the  cure  may  be 
eafily  completed  with  a mixture  of  oil 
and  fugar,  Sometimes  the  tubercle  breaks 


of  itfelf,  and  then  you  muft-deterge  and 
heal  the  ulcer  as  before. 

RANULARES,  or  Ranine  veins,  in 
anatomy,  two  veins  under  the  apex  of 
die  tongue,  which  arife  from  the  internal 
• jugular,  and  run  on  either  fide  the  linea 
mediana.  See  the  article  Tongue. 

RANUNCULUS,  crowfoot,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polyandria-polygynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confilts  of 
five  obtufe  petals  : there  is  no  pericar- 
pium;  the  feeds,  which  are  numerous, 
being  conneffed  to  the  receptacle,  by 
means  of  very  fliort  peduncles.  See- 
plate  CCXXVir.  fig.  5.. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  ficaria,  ra- 
nunculus, and  ranunculoides  of  authors  : 
there  area  great  many  fpecies  of  it  in 
our  meadow  and  palfure  grounds,  where 
they  remain  after  the  pafture  is  grazed  ; 
becaufe  being  very  acrid,  the  cattle  never 
eat  them,  otherwife  they  would  bliftec 
their  naouibs  and  throats. 

R AOLCONDA,  a city  of  the  hither  India, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  GolcOnda; 
eaft  long-  79°,  north  lat.  17°  12'. 

RAPACIOUS  ANIMALS,  are  filch  as  live 
upon  prey. 

The  charaGeriftic  marks  of  rapacious 
birds  are,  that  they  have  a large  head 
and  a fliort  neck,  hooked,  flrong,  and 
fliarp-pointed  talons,  a fliarp  fight,  a 
membranous  ftomach,  and  not  a mnfeu- 
lous  one,  or  a gizzard  like  biids  that  live 
on  grain. 

RAPA,  RAPE,  in  botany,  is  made  by 
Linnaeus  a fpecies  of  bralfica. 

RAPE,  in  law,  the  having  carnal  know- 
ledge of  a woman  by  force  and  againft 
her  will.  By  ftatute,  whoever  carnally 
knows  a female  child  under  ten  years  of 
age,  fliall  fuff-r  as  a felon  ; and  here  it 
does  not  fignify  whether  fuch  child  con- 
fented,  or  was  forced  ; it  is  only  to  be 
proved  that  the  offender  entered  her  body; 
the  crime  itfelf  confifts  in  penetration 
and  emilllons  but  where  there  is  neither 
of  thefe,  an  attempt  to  ravlfli,  be  ie 
never  fo  outrageous.  Is  deemed  only  an 
aflault.  In  cafe  a woman  conceives,  it 
is  held  to  be  no  rape,  from  an  opinion, 
that  Ihe  cannot  conceive  unlefs  fhe  con- 
fent.  However,  it  is  no  excufe  that  a 
woman  at  laft  yielded  to  the  violence'and 
confented,  if  her  confent  was  extorted  by 
the  fear  of  death  and  imprifonment. 
However,  it  is  a ftrong  prefumptlon 
againft  the  woman,  if  flie  make  no  com- 
plaint within  forty  days  after  the  injury, 

which 
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<ivhich  is  the  time  allowed  by  law.  A 
woman  who  has  been  raviflisd  may  pro- 
fecute,  and  likewife  be  a witnefs  in  her 
own  caufe:  but  it  is  remarked  by  chief 
jiiftice  Hales,  that  how  far  the  woman's 
telbmony  is  to  be  believed,  muft  be  en-’ 
tirely  left  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  ; it 
being  more  or  lefs  credible  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  faH.  The  aiders, 
and  abetters  in  the  commiffion  of  a rape 
are  indifVable  as  principals,  and-  are 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergyr 
Antiently  this  crime  was  not  deemed 
felony  : but  it  -w'us  puhi/lsed  with  the 
lofs  of  the  offenders  eyes  and  privy  mem- 
bers. 

The  civilians  make  another  kind  of  rape, 
called  rape  of  I'ubordination  or  feduflion; 
which  is  reducing  a maid  either  to  iin- 
cleannefs  or  marriage,  and  that  by 
gentle  means,  provided  there  be  a con- 
iiderable  difparity  in  the  age  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  parties.  See  the  article 
■Ravishment. 

Rape  of  the  forefi,  a trefpafs  committed  in 
a foreft  by  violence.  See  Forest. 

Rape  is  .alfo  a name  given  to  a divifion 

' of  a county,  and  (ometitnes  means  the 
fame  as  a hundred,  and  at  other  times 
fignifies  a divifion  confifting  of  feveral 
hundreds ; thus  Sulfex  is  divided  into 
fix  rapes,  every  one  of  which,  befides  its 
hundreds,  has-  a caftle,  a i-iver,  and  a 
foreft  belonging  to  it.  The  like  parts 
in  other  counties  are  called  tithings, 
lathes,  or  wapentakes. 

Rape  alfo  fignifies  the  ftalks  of  the  duflers 
of  grapes  when  dried,  and  freed  from 
the  fruit.  This  is  ufed  in  making  vine- 
gar. See  the  article  Vinegar. 

Rape-seed,  the  feed  of  a plant  defcribed 
by  authors  under  the  name  of  napus  fyl- 
veftris  and  bunias  fylveftris.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Napus. 

Rape-feed  is  cultivated  to  great  advan-^ 
tage  in  feveral  counties  in  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnfliire,  and  confider- 
able  quantities  of  it  are  -brought  from 
Holland.  From  this  feed  is  drawn  an 
oil  called  rape-oil,  which  is  ufed  in  the 
Woollen  manufafture,  and  in  the  materia 
medica,  is  efteemed  attenuant,  cordial, 
and  fudorific. 

Rape-feed,  on  being  imported,  pays  a 
duty  of  5 J,  13  s.  6d.  the  laft,  contain- 
ing ten  quarters ; and  draws  back,  on 
exportation,  5 1.  8 s.  9 d. 

RAPHANUS,  the  radish,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  leaves 
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difpofed  in  the  form  of  a crofs  : its  frul; 
is  apod,  containing  feveral  roundjlliand 
fmooth  feeds. 

Radiflies  are  attenuant,  and  good  in 
fcurvies  and  other  diforders  proceedin- 
from  vifc'idities  of  the  juices,  and  other 
obftruftions  of  the  glands. 

RAPHIDiA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  four, 
winged  infefls  of  the  neuroptera  order- 
the  head  of  which  is  of  a horny  fuh. 
ftance,  and  deprelfed ; and  its  tail  is 
armed  with  a flender  horny  weapon 
iiot  hifid  at  the  extremity:  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  fcorpion  fly,  and  is  com- 
mon in  meadows  in  July, 

RAPIER,  formerly  fignified  a long,  old. 
fafliioiied  broad  fword,  fuch  as  thole 
worn  by  the  common  foldiers : but  it 
now  denotes  a fmall  fword,-  as  coritra- 
diftinguiftied  from  a back-fword. 
RAPINE,  in  law,  taking  away  anotheA 
goods,  &c,  openly  and  by  violence: 
RAPOLLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fixty-:fix  miles  eaft  of 
Naples. 

RAPPAHANOCli,  a large  navigable 
river  which  riles  in  the  mountains  weft 
■ of  Virginiaj ' and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
b.-iy  of  Chefepeak. 

RAPPERS'WEIT,  a town  of  Switzerland, 

- in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  feventeen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Zurich. 
RAPSODY.  See  Rhapsody, 

RAPTU  H-ffiREDis,  an  antient  writ  which 
lay  at  common  law,  for  taking  away  an 
heir  that  held  land  in  fockage.  See  the 
article  Ravishment. 

RAPTURE,  an  extafy,  or  tranfport  of 
mind.  SeeExTASY, Enthusiasm,  S’c; 
RARE,  in  phyfics,  Hands  oppofed  to  defile, 
and  denotes  a body  that  is  very  porousj 
whofe  parts  are  at  a great  diftance  from 
one  another,  and  which  contains  but 
little  matter  under  a large  bulk.  See  the 
following  article. 

RAREFACTION,  rarefaSIio,  in  phyficsj 
the  aft  whereby  a body  is  rendered  rare ; 
that  is,  brought  to  polfefs  more  room,  or 
appear  under  a larger  bulk  without  aCceR 
fion  of  any  new  matter. 

Rarefaftion  is  oppofed  to  cqndenfation,- 
See  the  articles  CoNDENSATfON,  Com- 
pression, and  Density. 

Rarefaftion  is  molt  properly  reftrained 
to  that  expanfion  of  a mafs  info  a larger 
bulk,  which  is  effefted  by  heat.  All  ex- 
panfion from  other  caufes  they  call  dila- 
tation. See  the  articles  Expansion, 
Dii.atation,  and  Fire. 

It  is  by  rarefaftion  that  gunpowder  has 

its 
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its  effea,  and  to  the  fame  principle  alfo 
we  oweourteolipiles,  thermometers,  &Ci 
The  degree  to  which  the  air  is  rarifiable, 
exceeds  all  imagination;  fuch  is  the 
rarefaftion  of  common  air  front  its  own 
principle  of  elaflicity,  and  without  any 
previous  condenfation,  that  Mr.  Boyle 
foundlt  to  dilate  itfelf  fo  as  to  take  up 
13679  timss  former  fpace  ; and  when 
comprefled,  the  fame  author  found  its 
greateft  fpace  when  mod:  rarified,  to  its 
lead  when  mod  condenfed,  as  550000 
to  I.  See  Am  and  Atmosphere. 

Such  an  immenfe  rarefaflion,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  lliews  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a repelling, 
force  inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its 
particles  mutually  fly  from  one  another; 
This  repelling  force,  heobferyes,  is  much 
more  confiderable  in  air  than  in  other 
bodies,  as  being  generated  from  the  mod 
fixed  bodies,  and  that  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  fcarce  without  fermentation  ; 
thofe  principles  being  always  found  to 
fly  each  other  with  the  mod  force,  which, 
when  in  contaft,  cohere  the  mod  firmly. 
M.  Moriotte  edabliflied  this  as  a prin- 
ciple, from  experiments,  that  the  did'er- 
ent  rarefa£fions  or  condenfations  of  the 
air,  follow  the  proportion  of  the  weights 
wherewith  it  is  prelTed.  Hence,  fuppo- 
fing  the  mercury  in  the  level  of  the  fea 
fufpended  to  28  inches,  which  is  the 
weight  of  the  whole  atmqfphere;  and 
that  60  fret  height  of  air  are  equivalent 
to  a line  or  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  fo 
that  the  barometer  at  the  height  of  60 
feet  from  the  fea,  would,  fall  aline.  It 
is  eafy ‘finding  what  height  of  air  would 
be  equal  to  a fecond,  or  any  other  line  of 
mercury  ; for,  as  28  inches  of  mercury 
— are  to  28  inches,  fo  is  the  height  of 
60  feet  of  air  to  a fourth  term,  which  is 
the  heightof  air  correfponding  to  a fecond 
line  of  mercury.  And  after  the  fame 
manner  may  the  height  of  air  correfpbnd. 
ing  to  each  line  be  found,  which  will 
make  a geometrical  progrelfion,  thefum 
whereof  will  be  the  whole  height  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  of  confequence  a certain 
part  of  that  fum  will  be  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  at  whole  top  the  birometer 
fliall  have  funk  a certain  quantity.  See 
the  article  Ba.eometer. 

MelT.  Caffini  and  Maraldi,  upon  mea- 
furing  the  heights  of  I’evcral  mountains, 
found  that  this  progrcffiOiU  ofM.  Mariotte 
was  defpflive  ; that  it  always  gave'  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  conlequent- 
ly  the  rarcfatilions,  iefs  than  they  really 
VOL.IV. 


were;  and  front  fbme  farther  experi- 
ments M.  Araontons  found,  that  the 
principles  vyill  only  hold  in  the  mean 
rarefaflions,  not  the  extremes.  See  the 
article  Mountain. 

The  open  air,  in  which  we  breathe,  fays 
Sir  Ifaac  NevVton,  is  8 or  900  times 
lighter  than  water,  and  by  confequence 
8 or '900  times  rarer.  And  fince  the 
air  is  comprelTed  by  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  atnaofphere,  and  the  denfity 
of  the  air  is  proportionable  to  the  com- 
prefling force,  it  follows  by  computa- 
tion, that  at  the  height  of  about  feyen 
englifli  miles  from  the  earth,  the  air  is 
four  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth  ; and  at  the  height  of  14  miles, 
it  ii  16  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ; and  at  the  heightof  21, 
*8,  or  35  miles,  it  is  refpeflively  64,  256* 
or  1024  times  rarer,  or  thereabouts;  and 
at  the  height  of  70,  140,  and  210  miles, 
it  is  about  1000000,  1000000000000,  or 
1000000000000000000,  &/:. 

Mr.  Cotes  has  found,  from  experiments 
made  with  a thermometer,  that  linfeed- 
oil  is  rarined  in  the  proportion  of  40  to 
39  in  the  heat  of  the  human  body  ; in 
that  of  15  to  14,  in  that  degree  of  heat 
wherein  water  is  made  to  boil ; in  the 
proportion  of  15  to  13,  in  that  degree 
of  heat  wherein  melted  tin  begins  to 
harden  ; and,  finally,  in  the  proportion 
of  23  to  20,  in  that  degree  wherein 
melted  tin  .arrives  at  a perfeft  folidity. 
The  fame  author  difeovered,  that  the  ri- 
refaflion  of  the  air  in  the  fame  degree 
of  hept  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  linfeed-oil;  and  the  rarefaflion  of 
•the  oil,  about  fifteen  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  fpicit  of  wine. 

RAREFACTIVES,  in  medicine,  reme- 
dies which  open  and  enlarge  the  pores  of 
the  (kin,  to  give  an  eafy  vent  to  the  mat- 
ter of  perfpii'ation  : or  fuch  medicines  as 
rarefy  the  blood,  as  anife,  mallows,  pel- 
litory,  chamomile  flowers,  llhfeed,  C0c. 

RASANT,  or  RaZant,  in  fortification. 
Rafant-flar.k,  or  line,  is  that  part  of  the 
curtin  or  flank  whence  the  fliot  exploded 
rafe,  or  glance,  along  the  furface  of  the 
oppnfiie  ba  ll  ion. 

RASEBUR.G,  a port  town  of  Sweden,  In 
the  province  of  Finland,  and  territory 
ofNyland,  (ituated  on  the  gulph  ofFtn- 
Ipnd  ; ealt  long.  23°,  not th  lat.  60°  za'. 

RASEN,  a market-town  of  Lincolnfliire, 
lituated  twelve  miles  north. eaft  of  Lin- 
coln. 

RASH,  in  medicine,  an  eruption  upon  <he 
15  T'  fkio^ 
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Ikin,  thrown  out  in  fevers  or  furfeits. 

RASP,  a rank  fort  of  file.  See  File. 

RASTAT,  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
Germany  ; one  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
and  archbilliopric  of  Saltzburg,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ens,  thirty-five  miles  fouth 
of  the  city  Ens ; another  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  raarquifate  of  Baden,  fituated 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Rhine,  twen- 
ty-one  miles  fouth- weft  of  Philipfburg. 

RAT,  in  zoology,  the  englilli  name  of 
feveral  fpecies-  of  the  mus-kind  ; as  the 
common-rat,  the  ground-rat,  and  the 
water-rat.  See  plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  6. 
where  n°  i.  reprefents  the  common,,  and 
n°  z.  the  ground-rat. 

The  common  rat  is  a quadruped  too 
well  known  to  need  much  defcfiption. 
It  is  of  a brownifli  grey  colour,  with  a 
long  and  almoft  naked  tail.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  common  moufe  in  form, 
but  is  at  leaft  five  times  as  large:  the 
tail  is  divided  into  more  than  an  hundred 
and  fifty  annular  joints. 

The  ground-rat  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
the  common  rat,  only  that  its  tail  is 
much  flioiter,  as  well  as  more  hairy. 
The  water-rat  is  confiderably  larger  than 
the  common  kind  : its  tail  is  all  the  way 
of  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  is  abrupt  at 
the  end  : its  legs  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  common  rat,  but  its  feet  are  longer, 
and  the  toes  conneffed  by  membranes. 

A'orauqj’-RAT.  See  Norway, 

Rat-tails,  or  Arrests,  in  the  manege, 
fignify  hard  callous  fwellings  upon  the 
hinder  legs  under  the  hough,  running 
along  the  finew. 

A horfe  is  called  rat-tail,  when  he  has 
no  hair  upon  his  tail. 

RATAFIA,  a fine  fpirituous  liquor,  pre- 
pared from  the  kernels,  fife,  of  feveral 
kinds  of  fruit,  particulafly  of  cherries, 
and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruifing 
the  cherries,  and  putting  them  into  a 
velfel  wherein  br?ndy  has  been  long  kept ; 
then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of 
sherries,  with  ftrawberries,  fugar,  cin- 
namon, white  pepper,  nlitmegs,  cloves  j 
and  to  twenty  pound  of  cherries,  ten 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  velfel  is  left 
open  tenor  twelve  days,  and  then  ftopped 
dole  for  two  months  before  it  be  tapped. 
Ratafia  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways, 
•viz.  either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in 
white  wine,  adding  to  the  liquor  an  equal 
quantity  of  brandy  with  lu.gar,  cinna- 
Aon,  mace,  and  the  ke«iel-s  of  apricots  5 


infufing  the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days  > 
then  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  putting  i 
up  for  ufe  : or_  elfe  by  infufing  ths 
apricots  cut  in  pieces  in  brandy,  for  j 
day  or  two,  palling  it  through  a ftrain. 
ing  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the  ufual 
ingredients. 

RATCH,  or  Rash,  in  clock-work,  a 
fort  of  wheel  having  twelve  fangs,  which 
ferve  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  make  the  clock  ftrike.  See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a watch,  are  the  finall 
teeth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fufy,  or  bar- 
rel, which  flops  it  in  winding  up. 

RATE,  a ftandard  or  proportion,  by 
which  either  the  quantity  or  value  of  a 
thing  is  adjufted. 

Rate-tythe,  when  Iheep  or  other  cattle 
are  kept  in  a parilh  for  lefs  time  than  a 
year,  the  owner  muft  pay  tytbe  fer  them 
pro  rata,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
place. 

Rate  of  a /hip  of  nuar  is  its  order,  de- 
gree, or  diftinfilion,  as  to  magnitude, 
burden,  The  rate  is  ufually  ac- 

counted by  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  gun-deck,  the  number  of  tons,  and 
the  number  of  men  and  guns  the  veffel 
carries.  Of  thefe  there  are  fix  rates. 
A firft  rate  man  of  war  has  its  gun-decl; 
from  I J9  to  174  feet  in  length,  and  from 
44  to  50  feet  broad  ; it  contains  from 
1313  to  i88i  tons,  has  from  706  to 
800  men,  and  carries  from  g6  to  100 
guns.  Second  rate  ftiips  have  their 
gun-decks  from  153  to  165  feet  long, 
and  from  41  to  46  broad  ; they  contain 
from  1086  to  1482  tons,  and  carry  from 
524  to  640  men,  and  from  84  to  90 
guns.  Third  rates  have  their  gun -decks 
frorq  140  to  158  feet  in  length,  from  37 
to  42  feel  broad  ; they  contain  from  871 
to  1262  tons;  carry  from  389  to  476 
men,  and  from  64  to  80  guns.  Fourth 
rates  are  in  length  on  the  gun -decks 
from  118  to  146  feet,  and  from  29  to 
38  broad  ; they  contain  from  448  to  915 
tons  ; carry  from  226  to  346  men,  and 
from  48  to  60  guns.  Fifth  rates  have 
their  gun-decks  from  100  to  120  feet 
long,  and  from  24  to  31  broad  ; they  con- 
tain from  259  to  342  tons,  and  carry  from 
145  to  190  men,  and  from  26  to  44 
guns.  Sixth  rates  have  their  gun-decks 
from  87  to  93  feet  long,  and  from  22 
to  25  broad;  they  contain  from  152  to 
256  tons,  carry  from  50  to  iro  men, 
and  from  16  to  24  guns. 

It  is  to  bs  obferved,  that  the  new-built 

Ihips 
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ihips  are  much  larger,  as  weH  as  better, 
than  the  old  ones  of  the  fame  rate ; 
whence  the  double  numbers  all  along  : 
the  larger  of  which  exprefs  the  pro- 
portions of  the  new-built  Ihips,  as  the 
lefs  thofe  of  the  old  ones.  See  th?  ar- 
ticles Ship  and  Navy. 

RATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  commerce,  a 
thick  woollen-ftuff,  quilted,  woven  on  a 
loom  with  four  treddles,  like  ferges,  and 
other  fluffs,  that  have  the  whale  or  quil- 
ling. There  are.  fome  rateens  dreffed 
and  prepared  like  cloths^  others  left 
Amply  in  the  hair,  and  others  where  the 
hair  or  knap  is  fiized.  Rateens  are 
chiefly  manufa6lured  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Italy,  and  are  moflly  ufed  in  Ijnings. 
The  frize  is  a fort  of  coarfe  rateen,  and 
the  drugget  is  a rateen  half  linen,  half 
woollen. 

RATIFICATION,  ratificatio,  an  a5I  ap- 
proving of,  and  confirming  fomething 
done  by  another  in  our  name. 

This  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  our 
laws  for  the  confirmation  of  a cleric  in 
a benefice,  prebend,  fe's.  formerly  given 
him  by  the  bifhop,  &c.  where  the  right 
of  patronage  is  doubted  to  be  in  the  king. 
Ratification  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  a£I  con- 
firming fomething  we  ourfelves  have  done 
in  our  own  name. 

RATIO,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is 
that  relation  of  homogeneous  things 
which  determines  the  quantity  of  one 
from  the  quantity  of  another,  without 
the  intervention  of  a third. 

Two  numbers,  lines,  or,  quantities,  A 
and  B,  being  propofed,  their  relation 
one  to  another  may  be  confidered  under 
one  of  thefe  two  heads  : i.  How  much 
A exceeds  B,  or  B exceeds  A ; and  this 
is  found  by  taking  A from  B,  or  B from 
A,  and  is  called  arithmetic  reafon  or 
ratio,  a.  Or  how  many  times,  and  parts 
of  a time,  A contains  B,  or  B contains 
A ; and  this  is  called  geometric  reafon  or 
ratio;  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it,  it  is  the 
mutual  habitude,  or  refpeft,  of  two 
magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind,  according 
to  quantity  ; that  is,  as  to  how  often  the 
one  contains,  or  is  contained,  in  the 
other)  and  is  found  by  dividing  A by  B, 
or  B by  A ; and  here  note,  that  that 
quantity  which  is  referred  to  another 
quantity,  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the 
ratio  ; and  that  to  which  the  other  is  re- 
ferred, is  called  the  confequent  of  the 
ratio  ; as,  in  the  ratio  of  A to  B,  A is 
the  antecedent,  and  B the  confequent. 
therefore  any  quantity,  ai  antecedent, 
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divided  by  any  quantity  as  a confequent, 
gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the 
confequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A to  B is  — , but  the 
B 13 

ratio  of  B to  A is  — ; and,  in  numbers, 
A 

the  ratio  of  I z to  4 is — — 3,  or  triple; 

, . r ^ • 4 I 

but  the  ratio  of  4 to  iz  is  — rr — , or 
iz  3 

fubtriple. 

And  here  note,  that  the  quantities,  thus 
compared,  muft  be  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
that  is,  fucb,  which,  by  multiplication, 
may  be  made  to  exceed  one  the  other,  or 
as  thefe  quantities  are  faid  to  have  a‘ 
ratio  between  them,  which,  being  mul- 
tiplied, may  be  made  to  exceed  one  ano- 
ther. Thus  a line,  how  fliort  foever, 
may  be  multiplied,  that  is,  produced  fo 
long  as  to  exceed  in  length  any  given 
right  line,  and  confequently  thefe  may 
be  compared  together,  and  the  ratio  ex- 
preffed ; but  as  a line  can  never,  by 
any  multiplication  whatever,  be'  made  to 
have  breadth,  that  is,  to  be  made  equal 
to  a fuperficira,  how  fmall  foever  ; thefe 
can  therefore  never  be  compared  together, 
and  confequently  have  no  ratio  or  refpeft 
one  to  another,  according  to  quantity  ; 
that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one  contains, 
or  is  contained  in  the  other.  See  the  ar- 
ticlePROPORTION. 

RATIOCINATION,  ratiocination  the  aft 
of  reafoning.  See  Reasoning. 

RATION,  or  Ratian,  in  the  army,  a 
portion  of  amrnunition,  bread,  drink, 
and  forage,  diftrihuted  to  each  foldier  in 
the  army,  for  his  daily  fubfiflence,  Gfr. 
The  horfe  have  rations  of  hay  and  oats 
when  they  cannot  go  out  to  forage. 
The  rations  of  bread  are  regulated  by 
weight.  The  ordinary  ration  of  a foot 
foldier  is  a pound  and  a half  of  bread  per 
day.  The  officers  have  fevcral  rations 
according  to  their  quality  and  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  that  they  are  obliged  to 
keep.  When  the  ration  is  augmented 
on  occafions  of  rejoicing,  it  is  called  a 
double  ration.  7'lie  fliips  crews  have 
alfo  their  rations  or  allowances  of  bifket, 
pulfe,  and  water,  proportioned  according 
to  their  flock. 

RATIONABTLES  expens.®,  reafonahle 
expences.  The  commons  in  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  profilers  of  the  clergy, 
in  convocation,  were  antiently  allowed 
rationabiles  expenfas  ; that  is,  fuch  al- 
lowance as  the  king,  confidering  the 
ij  T a pi  ices 
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prices  of  all  things,  fhall  judge  meet  to 
impofe  on  the  people,  to  pay  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  their  reprefentatives. 
RATIONABILI  parte  bonorum,  in  law, 
is  a writ  which  lies  for  the  widow  againft 
the  executors  of  her  deceafed  hufband, 
who  deny  to  give  her  the  third  part  of 
his  goods  after  the  debts  and  funeral 
charges  are  paid.  It  is  obferved,  that 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  the 
goods  of  a deceafed  perfon,  his  debts  be- 
ing firft  paid,  fliall  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  go  to  the  wife,  her 
children,  and  executors  ; wherefore  this 
writ  may  be  brought  by  the  children 
. as  well  as  the  widow.  But  it  has  been 
held  that  the  writ  only  lies  where  the 
cullom  of  the  country  warrants  it. 
RATIONABILIBUS  diwfts,  in  law,  a 
writ  that  is  brought  where  there  are  two 
lords  in  different  towns,  who, have  figno- 
ries  adjoining  together,  and  one  of  them 
finds  his  wafle  by  little  and  little  to  have 
been  incroached  upon  j then  the  lord  on 
whole  ground  the,  incroachment  was 
made  fiiall  have  this  writ  againfl  the  other 
to  reflily  the  bounds  and  divifions.  In 
which  refpefl  it  is  laid  by  Fitzherbert,  to 
be  in  its  nature  a writ  of  ■'ight. 
RATIONAL,  reafonable.  See  Reason. 
Rational  is  alfo  applied  to  integral, 
fraflional,  and  mixt  numbers ; thus  we 
fay  rational  fraftion,  rational  integer, 
and  rational  mixt  number  ; for  the  ex- 
planation and  doSrine  of  which,  fee 
Number  and  Fp.action. 

Rational  is  ajiplied  to  the  true  horizon, 
in  oppofition  to  the  fenfilile  or  apparent 
one,  See  the  article  Horizon, 

Rational  is  alfo  applied  to.quantity,  ra- 
tio, See  Quantity,  Ratio,  fifr. 
RATION  AI.E,  a folution,  or  account  of 
the  principles  of  fome  0|.inion,'  aflipn, 
hvpothefis,  phenomenon,  or  the  like.  See 
Principle,  PH,ffiNOMENON,  feV. 
Hence  rationale  is  the  title  of  feveral 
books. 

Ratioj^'ale  is  alfo  the  latin  name  for  an 
antient  larerdotal  vellmen',  worn  by  the 
high  pried,  ur.der  the  old  law,  being  a 
piece  of  embroidered  fluff,  worn  on  the 
breafl,  about  a fpan  fquare.  A rationale 
appears  to  have  been  antiently  worn  by 
the  b'fhops,  under  the  new  lawj  but  au- 
thors are  in  doubt  about  its  form  ; fome 
having  it  to  refemble  that  of  the  Jews; 
others  taking  it  to  be  only  the  pallium. 
Sc-  the  article  Pallium 
RATIONrS  06,  in  anatomy,  a term  fome- 
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times  ufed  for  the  os  frontis.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Frontis  os. 

RATIPOR,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Silefia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Oder,  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Trop. 
paw. 

Ratipor  is  alfo  a city  of  hither  India, 
capita!  of  the  province  of  Malva,  fituated 
eafl  long:  80°,  north  lat.  25°. 

RATISBON,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  fituated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Regen, 
in  eafl  longit.  ia°  5',  north  lat.  43®, 
This  is  a tree  imperial  city,  and  here 
the  affembly  or  diet  of  the  flates  of  the 
empire  meets.  See  the  article  Diet. 

RATLINES,  or  as  the  feamen  call  them, 
Ratlins,  thofe  lines  which  make  the 
ladder  fteps  to  get  up  the  Ihrouds  and 
puttocks,  hence  called  the  ratlins  of 
the  ftirouds. 

RATTLE,  among  the  aniients,  a mufical 
inftrument  of  the  pulfative  kind,  called 
by  the  Romanes  crepitaculum.  The  tin- 
tinnabulum,  crptaluiji,  and  fiftrum,  were 
by  the  fame  efteemed  only  fo  many  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  rattles.  See  the  articles 
Bell,  Crotalum,  and  Sistrum. 
What  we  commonly  call  rattles  now,  is 
no  more  than  a fti,ck  of  wax  in  a filver 
handle,  to  which  is  fufpended  a number 
of  little  bells  of  the  fame,  or  fome  other 
metal,  ferving  in  the  hands  of  children- 
to  make  a rattling  or  tinkling  noife,  or 
otherwife  to  play  w-ithal. 

Rattles  for  children  the  grofs,  contain- 
ing twelve  dozen,  pay,  on  importation, 

I s.  iyo%d.  and,  on  exportation,  draw 
back  1 s. 

RATTLE- SNAKE,  crotalophorus  ^ in 
zoology,  a genus  of  ferpenis,  having 
feuta  that  cover  the  whole  under-fur- 
face  of  the  body  and  tail,  and  having 
the  extremity  of  the  body  terminated  by 
a kind  of  rattle,  formed  of  a feries  of 
urceolated  articulations,  which  are  move- 
able, and  make  a noife.  See  plate 
CCXXVIII.  fig.  I, 

Of  this  ferpenf,  there  are  two  fpecies, 
the  greater  one  with  the  feuta  of  the  ab- 
domen a hundred  and  feventy  two,  of 
the  tail  twenty-one  ; and  the  leffer  rattle- 
fnake,  having  the  feuta  of  the  abdomen 
a.  hundred  and  fixty-five,  of  the  tail 
twenty-eight.  The  larger  is  a very 
terrible,  and,  at  its  full  growth,  a very 
large  ferpent,  growing  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  with  a proportionable  thicknefs  s 
the  head  is  large,  broad,  depreffed,  and 
• ■ : ' ef 
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if  a pale  brown  : the  iris  of  the  eye  is 
led  ; the  back  is  of  a brown  colour, 
with  an  admixture  of  a ruddy  yeltew, 
and  variegated  with  a great  many  ir- 
fetriilar  Iranfverfe  lids,  of  a deep  black: 
the  belly  is  of  a palidi  blue ; the  rattle 
is  of  a firm,  and  as  it  were  of  a horny 
fiiblhnce,  and  brown  colour,  compofed 
ofa  number  of  cells,  which  are  articu- 
lated one  within  anoiher,  which  articu- 
lations being  very  loofe,  the  included 
points  ftrike  again  fi:  the  inner  furface  of 
the  rings  they  are  admitted  into,  and 
make  that  rattling  noife,  when  the  fer- 
pent  vibrates,  or  fhakes  its  tail.  This 
ferpent  is  frequent  in  the  woods  of 
America  : the  bite  is  fatal,  but  it  is  eafy 
to  avoid  It,  the  creature  being  fluggifh, 
moving  dowly,  never  attacking  a man 
unlefs  provoked,  and  giving  notice  be- 
fore.it  bites  by  fliaking  its  rattle. 

The  leder  fpecies  of  this  ferpent  grows 
to  about  feven  feet  in  length,  and  in 
mod  particulars  is  like  the  former  one, 
and  its  bite  is  equally  mifchievous. 

Battle-snake-root,  the  farne  with  the 
fenega,  a fgccies  of  polygala.  See  the 
article  Polygala. 

RAVA,  a city  of  Great  Poland,  capital 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Rava,  fituated  fifty 
miles  fouth-ead  of  Warfaw. 

RAUCEDO,  hoarfenefs,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  Hoarseness. 

RAVELIN,  in  fortification,  was  antiently 
a flat  badion,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
curtin  ; but  now  a detached  work  com- 
pofed only  of  two  faces,  which  make  a 
ihliant  angle,  without  any  flanks,  and 
railed  before  the  curtin  on  the  counter- 
fcarp  of  the  place.  A ravelin  is  a tri- 
angular work,  refemhllng  the  point  of 
a badion,  with  the  Ranks  cut  off.  See 
the  article  Fortification. 

Its  ufe  before  a curtin  is  to  cover  the 
oppofite  Ranks  of  the  two  next  badions. 
It  is  ufed  allb  to  cover  a bridge,  or  a 
gate,  and  is  always  placed  without  the 
moat.  There  are  alfo  double  ravelins 
that  ferve  to  cover  each  other  : they  are 
faid  to  he  double,  when  they  are  joined 
by  a curtin.  See  the  article  Curtin, 

raven,  'in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the 
corvuf,  of  the  bignefs  of  a common  hen, 
ofa  black  colour,  with  a blue  back  : the 
head  is  fmall,  depreded  on  the  crown, 
and  flatted  on  both  Tides  ; the  eyes  are' 
large,  bright  and  piercing  ; the  beak  is 
confiderably  long  and  thick,  and  fome- 
lybat  rigid  on  the  back,  .and  fliarp  at 
jhe  point,  See  the  article  Coftyv?. 
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RAVENGLAS,  a port  town  of  Cumber* 
land,  fituated  on  the  Irifli  Cuannel, 
thirty-eight  miles  fouth-wcd  of  Carlille. 

RAVENNA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Romania,  fituated  eaft  long.  13°,  north 
lat.  44*  30'. 

RAVISHMENT,  in  law,  denotes  an  un- 
lawful feducing  either  of  a vvoman,  or 
an  heir  that  is  in  ward  i fometimes  it  rs 
alfo  ufed  in  the,  fame  fenfe  as  a rape. 
See  the  article  Rape. 

Ravishment  de  garde,  in  law,  was  a 
writ  that  formerly  lay  for  the  guardian 
by  knight’s  fervice,  orinfocage,  againft 
a perfon  who  took  from  him  the  body 
of  bis  ward. 

RAUVOLFIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confids  of  a Angle 
funnel  fadiioned  petal,  with  a large  limb, 
divided,  into  five  lanceolated  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  a very  large,  rouadidi  and 
dediy  bilocular  drupe,  with  a Angle  ovat- 
ed  nut  in  each  cell. 

RAY,  in  optics,  a beam  of  light,  emitted 
from  a radiant,  or  luminous  body.  See 
the  article  Light. 

Rays  are  defined  by  Sir,  Ifaac  Newton, 
to  be  the  lead  parts  of  light,  whether 
fuccedive  in  the  fame  line,  or  coterapo- 
rary  in  feveral  lines.  For  that  light  con- 
fids  of  parts  of  both  kinds  is  evident, 
fince  one  may  dop  what  comes  this  mo- 
ment in  any  point,  and  let  pafs  that 
which  comes  prefently  afier : now  the 
lead  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may 
be  thus  dopped,  he  calls  a ray  of  light. 

A ray,  or  "right  line,  drawn  from  the 
point  of  concourfe  of  the  two  optical 
axes,  through  the  middle  of  the  right 
line,  which  palTes  by  the  centers  of  the 

- two  pupils  of  the  eyes,  is  by  feme  called 
a common  ray.  See  the  article  Vision, 
As  for  direfl,  converging  and  diverging 
rays;  rays  of  incidence,  inflexion,  re- 
fraflion,  curvature,  &c.  fee  the  articles 
Direct,  Converging,  &c. 

Ray-fish,  raja.  See  the  article  Raja. 

RAYLEIGH,  a market-town  of  EfTex, 
ten  miles  fouth-ead  of  Chelmsford. 

RAYONANT,  ,or  Cri^  Rayonant,  in 
heraldry,  one  which  has  rays  of  glory 
behind  it,  darting  out  from  the  center 
to  all  the  quarters  of  the  efcutcheon,  as 
reprefented  in  plate  CCXXVHI.  fig.  j. 

RAZANT,  or  Rasant.  See  Rasant, 

RAZOR,  a well  known  indiiiment,  ufed 
by  furgeons,  barbers,  &c.  for  ihaving  off 
the  hair  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 

' ' ' ' ' All 
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All  razors  are  prohibited  to  he  imported. 

Razor-bill,  alka,  in  ornithology.  See 
the  article  Alka. 

Razor-fish,  AaBylns,  a fpecies  of  folen. 
See  the  article  Solen. 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  particle 
added  to  the  beginning  of  words,  to 
double  or  othsrwile  modify  their  mean- 
ing; as  in  re-a6lion,  re-move,  re-ex- 
port, &c. 

REACH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies 
the  diftance  between  any  two  points  of 
land,  lying  nearly  in  a right  line. 

RE-ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  therefi dance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  aflion  or  im- 
pulfe  of  others,  that  endeavour  to  change 
its  date  whether  of  motion  or  reft.  See 
the  articles  Action,  and  Motion. 

The  caufe  of  the  re-a£lion  of  bodies  is 
no  other  than  their  inertia,  SeelNERTiA. 

READING,  a borough-town  in  Berklhire, 
fituated  forty  miles  weft  of  London,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kcnnet  and 
Thames  ; it  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

READINGS,  or  ‘ortWoar  Readings,  ^oa- 
ria  UBioiies,  in  criticil'm,  are  the  different 
manner  of  reading  the  texts  of  authors 
in  antient  manufcripts,  where  a divevfity 
has  arifen  from  the  corruption  of  time, 
or  the  ignorance  of  copyifts.  A great 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  critics  lies  in  fet- 
tling the  readings  by  confronting  the 
various  readings  of- the  feveral  manu- 
fcripts, and  confidering  the  agreement  of 
the  words  and  fenfe. 

Readings  are  aifu  ufed  for  a fort  of  com- 
mentary or  glols  on  a law,  text,  paffage, 
or  the  like,  to  fliew  the  fenfe  an  author 
lakes  it  in,  and  the  application  he  con- 
• eives  to  be  made  of  it. 

RS-A  FFORESTED,  is  where  a foreft, 
having  been  difafforetted,  is  again  made 
a tor:  ft.  See  the  article  Forest. 

RE  aggravation,  in  the  romifli 
eccleli-iliical  l.aw,  thelaft  monitory  pub- 
lilhed  after  tluee  admonitions,  and  be- 
fore the  lafl  excommunication.  Before 
they  proceed  to  fnirainate  the  laft  ex- 
communication,  they  publifh  an  aggra- 
vation, and  a re. aggravation.  See  the 
aiticle  Excommunication. 

real,  rcp,le,  is  applied  to  a being  that 
afUially  exifts,  in  which  fenfe  it  coincides 
with  aflual.  See  the  article  Actual. 

Real,  in  law,  is  oppofed  to  perlbnal.  See 
the  article  Personal. 

Thus  real  atiion  is  that  whereby  the 
{■lairtIfF  lays  title  to  land,  £?c,  See  the 
aa-ticle  AcTtON,  aV. 
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Real,  or  Chiapa,  a city  of  Mexico,  i* 
North  America,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Chiapa,  fituated  weft  long.  97°,  north 
lat.  ly". 

REALEIO,  a port-town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Niacaragua,  fituated  on 
the  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  weft 
long.  91°  30',  north  lat.  12°. 

REALGAR,  rijigallum,  in  the  materia 
medica,  a name  whereby  the  fandarach 
has  been  a long  time  known  in  theftiops. 
It  has  been  allb  attributed  to  the  fafti- 
tious  red  arfenic.  See  the  articles  San- 
darach,  and  Arsenic. 

REALISTS,  realifia,  a feft  of  fchool 
philofopliers,  formed  in  oppofition  to  the 
nominalirts.  SeeNoMlNALS. 

Under  the  realifts  are  included  thefcotifts, 
thomifts,  and  all  excepting  the  follow, 
ers  of  Ocham.  Their  diftinguilhing 
tenet  is  that  univerfals  are  realities,  and 
have  an  aflual  exiftence  out  of  an  idea, 
or  imagination  ; or,  as  they  exprefs  it 
in  tile  fchools,  a parte  ret ; whereas  the 
nominalifts  contend  that  they  exift  only 
in  the  mind,  and  are  only  ideas,  or 
manners  of  conceiving  things. 

REALITY,  realitas,  in  the  fchools,  a di- 
minutive of  m,  thing,  firft  ufed  by  the 
fcotifts,  to  denote  a thing  which  may 
exift  of  itfelf ; or  which  has -a  full  and 
abfolute  being  of  itfelf,  and  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  a part  of  any  other. 

REALM,  regnum,  a country  which  gives 
its  head,  or  governor,  ihe  denomination 
cf  a king. 

REALMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  fituated  thirty- 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

REAR,  a term  frequently  ufed  in  com- 
pofition,  to  denote  fomething  behind,  or 
backwards,  in  refpefl  of  another,  in  op- 
pofition to  van  ! thus,  in  a military  fenfe, 
it  it  ufed  for  the  hind  part  of  an  army, 
in  oppofition  to  the  front.  For  the  rear- 
guard,- rear-half  files,  rear-line,  rear- 
rank,  and  rear-admiral,  fee  Guard, 
File,  Line,  Rank,  and  Admiral. 

REASON,  ratio,  a faculty,  or  power,  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  diftinguiflies  good 
from  evil,  truth  from  falfhcod;  whereby 
man  is  diftingnifhed  from  beafts ; and 
wherein  it  is  evident  he  greatly  furpalfes 
them  : or  reafon  is  that  principle  where- 
by,- comparing  feveral  ideas  together,  we 
draw  confequences  from  the  relations 
they  are  found  to  have.  See  the  article 
Reasoning. 

Some  define  reafon  to  be  the  compre- 
henf,,on  of  many  principles  which  iho 

mind 
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itiitlil  fucceffively  can  conceive,  and  from 
which  conclufions  may  be  drawn.  And 
others  conceive  reafon  as  no  other  than 
the  underftanding  itfelf  confidered  as  it 
dil'courfes.  SeeUNOERSTANDiNG. 
Reafon,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  contains 
two  diftinft  faculties  of  the  mind,  'y/ia. 
fagacity,  whereby  it  finds  intermediate 
ideas  j and  illation,  whereby  it  fo  orders 
and  difpofes  of  them,  as  to  difcover 
what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of 
the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are 
held  together ; and  thereby,  as  it  were, 
draws  into  view  the  truth  fought  for. 
Illation,  or  inference,  confifts  in  nothing 
but  the  perception  of  the  connexion 
there  is  between  the  ideas  in  each  ftep  of 
the  deduffion,  whereby  the  mind  comes 
to  fee  either  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demon- 
ftration,  in  which  it  arrives  af  knowledge; 
or  their  probable  conneflion,  on  which  . 
it  gives  or  with-holds  its  alfent,  as  in 
opinion.  See  the  articles  Demonstra- 
tion, Knowledge,  &c. 

Senfe  and  intuition  reach  but  a little  way, 
the  greatell  part  of  our  knowledge  depends 
upon  dedufiions  and  intermediate  ideas. 
In  thole  cafes  where  we  mull:  take  pro- 
polliions  for  true,  without  being  certain 
that  they  are  fo,  we  would  need  to  find 
out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds 
of  their  probability.  In  both  cafes  the 
faculty  which  finds  out  the  niKns,  and 
rightly  applies  them  to  difcover  certainty 
in  the  one,  and  probability  in  the.other, 
is  that  which  we  call  reafon.  In  reafon, 
therefore,  we  may  confider  four  degrees; 
firft,  the  difeovering  and  finding  out  of 
proofs.  See  the  article  Invention. 
Secondly,  the  regular  and  methodical 
difpofition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in 
fuch  order,  as  that  their  conneflion  may 
be  plainly  perceived.  See  Method. 
Thirdly,  the  perceiving  of  their  con- 
neflion. See  Judgment.  And, 
Fourthly,  the  making  a right  conclufion. 
See  the  article  Conclusion. 

Concerning  reafon,  Mr.  Locke  thinks 
that  fyllogifm,  as  was  generally  thought, 
is  not  the  proper  inftrument  of  it,  nor 
the  ufefulleft  way  of  exerciling  this 
faculty.  See  Syllogism. 

Reafon,  though  of  very  large  extent,  fails 
us  in  feveral  inftances,  as  firlt,  where  our 
ideas  fail  ; feconilly,  it  is  often  at  a lofs, 
becanfe  of  the  obicnrity,  confufion,  or 
imperfeflion  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed 
about  : thus,  having  no  perfeft  idea  of 
the  leaft  extenfioa  of  matter,  nor  of  in- 
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finity,  we  are  at  a lofs  about  the  divifi- 
bility  of  matter.  Thirdly,  our  reafon 
is  often  at  a Hand,  becaufe  it  perceives 
not  thofe  ideas  which  would  lerve  to 
Ihew  the  certain  or  probable  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  any  two  other  ideas. 
Fourthly,  our  reafon  is  very  often  en- 
gaged in  abfurdities,  and  difficulties,  by 
proceeding  upon  falfe  principles,  which 
being  followed,  lead  men  into  contra- 
diflions  to  themfelves  and  inconliftency 
in  their  own  thoughts.  Fifdily,  dubious 
words,  and  uncertain  figns,  often  puzzle 
men’s  reafon,  and  bring  them  to  a non  plus. 
Though  the  deducing  one  propofition 
from  another  be  a great  part  of  reafon, 

■ and  that  which  it  is  ufually  employed 
about,  yet  the  principal  afl  of  ratiocina- 
tion is  the  finding  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  two  ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther by  the  intervention  of  a third;  as  a 
man  by  a yard  finds  two  hoiifes  to  be  of 
the  fame  length,  which  could  not  be’ 
brought  together  to  meafure  their  equality 
by  juKta-pofition.  Words  have  theircon- 
fequences  as  the  figns  of  fuch  ideas ; and 
things  agree  dr  difagree  with  what  they 
really  are,  but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our 
ideas.  Hence  we  may  he  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  that  ordinary  diftinftion  of  things 
into  thofe  that  are  according  to,  thofe 
that  are  above,  and  thofe  contrary  to, 
reafon.  Thofe  according  to  reafon,  are 
fuch  propofitions  whofe  truth  we  can  dif- 
cover by  examining  and  tracing  thofe  ideas 
we  have  from  fenfation  and  refle(Stion,  and 
by  a natural  deduftion  find  to  be  true  or 
probable.  Above  reafon  are  fuch  propofi- 
. tions,  whofe  truth  or  probability  we  can- 
not by  reafon  derive  frdnithefe  principles. 
Contrary  to  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions  as 
are  inconfiftent  with,  orirreconcileable  to, 
our  clear  and  ciiftinil:  ideas.  Tims  the  ex- 
illence  of  one  God  is  according  to  reafon  ; 
the  exiftence  of  more  than  one  God, 
contrary  to  reafon;  and  the  refurreflioa 
_ of  the  body  after  death,  above  reafon. 
Above  reafon  may  alfo  be  taken  in  a 
double  fenfe,  fix;,  above  probability,  or 
above  certainty. 

Reafon,  as  contradiftinguKhed  to  faith, 
Mr.  Locke  takes  to  be  the  difeovery  of 
the  certainty  or  piobability  of  fuch  pro- 
pofitions or  truths,  as  the  mind  arrives 
at,  -by  deduflions  made  from  (bch  ideas, 
which  it  has  got  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural 
faculties,  ruix.  by  fenfation  or  refleclion  ; 
whereas  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ihe. 
affent  to  any  propofition  upon  the  credit 
of  the  propoler,  as  coming  iminediaiely 
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from  God,  which  we  call  revelationi 
See  Faith  and  Revelation. 

This  ufe  of  the  word  reafon,  our  author 
takes  to  be  very-improper  i faith,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  being  nothing 
alfe  but  a firm  aflent  of  the  mind,  which 
if  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be 
afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good 
reafon,  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it. 

Reason  is  alfo  taken  in  different  other 
Cgnifications ; fometimes  it  denotes  true 
and  clear  principles  ; fometimes  it  is 
taken  for  clear  and  fair  dedu6lions  from 
thefe  principles  j and  fometimes  for  the 
caufe,  particularly  the  final  caufe. 

REASONABLE  aid  was  antiently  a duty 
that  the  lord  of  the  fee  claimed  of  his 
tenants  holding  by  knight’s  fervice,  or 
focage,  towards  marrying  his  daughter, 
or  the  making  his  eldeft  fon  a knight. 

REASONING,  Ratiocination,  theex- 
ercife  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind  called 
reafon  ; or  it  is  an  a£f  or  operation  of 
the  mind,  deducing  forae  unknown  pro- 
pofition  from  other  previous  ones  that  are 
evident  and  known.  See  Reason. 
it  often  happens  in  the  comparing  ideas 
together,  that  their  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  cannot  be  difcerned  at  firft 
view,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exaft  ap- 
plication to  one  another  : here  then,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  under  Reason, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  look  out  after 
fome  third  idea  that  will  admit  of  fuch 
an  application  as  the  prefent  cafe  re- 
quires. Hence  it  appears  that  every  acl 
of  reafoning  necefl'arily  includes  three 
diftinft  judgments,  two  wherein  the  ideas 
whofe  relation  we  want  to  difcover,  are 
feverally  compared  with  the  middle  idea, 
and  a third  wherein  they  are  thethfelv.es 
conneiled,  or  disjoined  according  to 
the  refult  of  that  comparifon.  Now,  as 
our  judgments  when  put  into  words  are 

• called  propofiiions,  fo  the  .expreffions  of 
our  realbnings  are  termed  fyllogifins. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  as  every  aft 
of  reafoning  implies  three  feveral  judg. 
ments,  fo  every  fyllogifm  mull  include 
three  diltinft  propofitions.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Syllogism. 

In  order  therefore  to  infer  a conclufion 
by  a fingle  aft  of  reafoning,  the  premifes 
mull  be  intuitive  propofitions  t where 
they  are  not,  previous  fyllogifins  are 
required,  in  which  cafe  reafoning  be- 
coiiies  a complicated  aft  taken  in  a va- 
riety of  fucceffive  fteps.  This  frequently 
happens  in  tracing  the  more  remote  re- 


lations of  our  ideas,  where  many  middle 
terms  being  called  in,  the  conclufion 
cannot  be  made  out,  but  in  confequence 
of  a feries  of  fyllogifins  following  one 
another  in  train.  Hence  we  may  clearly 
perceive  that  reafoning,  in  the  highett 
exercife  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than 
an  orderly  combination  of  fimpleaftsof 
reafoning.  See  Demonstration. 
Thus  we  fee  that  reafoning,  beginning 
with  firft  principles,  rifes  gradually  from 
one  judgment  to  another,  and  connefts 
them  in  fuch  a manner  that  every  ftage 
of  the  progreffion  brings  intuitive  cer. 
tainty  along  with  it. 

All  the  aims  of  human  reafoning  may 
in  the  genera!  be  reduced  to  thefe  two. 
I.  To  rank  things  under  thofe  univerfal 
ideas  to  which  they  truly  belong  : and, 
a.  To  afcribe  to  them  their  feveral  at- 
tributes and  properties  in  confequence  of 
that  diftribution. 

This  firft  aim  of  reafon  then  is  to  deter- 
mine the  genera  and  fpecies  of  things ; 
and  the  fecpnd  end  regards  the  fciences 
and  the  affairs  of  common  life.  Seethe 
articles  Genus,  Species,  ©’c. 

■As  in  ti-acing  the  mott  diftant  relation  of 
things  we  muft  always  hive  recourfe  to 
intervening  ideas,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
fuccefsful  in  our  refearches,  according 
to  our  acquaintance  - with  thofe  ideas, 
and  ability  of  applying  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  make  a good  reafoner  two 
things  are  principally  required  j firft,  an 
extenfive  knowledge  of  thofe  interme- 
diate ideas,  by  means  of  which  things 
may  be  compared  one  with  another; 
fecondly,  the  Ikill  and  talent  of  applying 
them  happily  in  all  particular  inftances 
that  come  under  conllderation. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  reafoning 
with  two  propofitions,  vvhich  feeins  to 
be  compleat  in  itfelf,  and  where  we 
admit  the  conclufion  without  fuppofing 
any  tacit  or  fupprelTed  judgment  in  the 
mind  from  which  it  follows  fyllogifti- 
cally.  This  h.-ippens  between  propo- 
fitions where  the  conneftion  is  fuch  that 
the  admiflion  of  the  one  neceflarily,  and 
at  the  firft  fight,  implies  the  adiniffion 
alfo  of  the  qther:  for  if  it  falls  out  that 
the  propofition  on  which  the  other  de- 
pends is  felf-evident,  -w!  content  our- 
felves'with  barely  affirming  it,  and  in- 
fer that  other  by  a dii eft  ' conclufion  s 
thus,  by  admitting  an  univerlal  propo- 
fitioil  we  are  forced  alfo  to  admit  of  all 
the  particular  propofitions  comprehended 
under  it;  this  being  the  .very  condition 
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that  conftitutes  a propofition  univerfa!. 
If  then  that  unJveiTai  propofition  chances 
■ to  be  f^f  evident,  the  - particular  ones 
follow  of  courfe,  without  any  farther 
train  of  reafoning. 

Another  fpecies  of  reafoning'  is  that 
called  by  logicians  indudlion  5 in  order 
to  the  right  underftanding  of  which,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  our 
general  ideas  are  for  the  moft  part  ca- 
■ jpable  of  various  fubdivifioils : thus  the 
idea  of  the  lowed:  fpecies  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  its  feveral  individuals  ! the 
idea  of  any  genus  into  the  different 
fpecies  it  comprehends,  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  If  then  we  fuppofe  tbe'diftribution 
to  be  duly  made,'  fo  as., to  take  in  the 
whole  extent ' of  the  idea  to  w’hich  it 
belongs,  then  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
fubdivifions  or  parts:  of'  any  idea  taken 
together  conftitute  'that  whole  idea': 
thus  the  feveral  individuals  of  any  fpecies 
taken  together  conftitute  '.the  whole 
fpecies",  and  all  the  various' fpecies  com-, 
prehended  under  any  genus  niake  up  the 
whole  genus  ; this  being  allowed,  it  is 
apparent  that  whatever  may  be  affirmed., 
of  all  the  feveral  fubdivifions  and  clafles 
of  any  idea  ought  to  be  affirmed  of  the 
whole'  general  idea  -,  to'  which  thefe  fub- 
' divifions  belong.  What  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  the  individuals  of  any  fpecies, 
may  be  affirmed  of  ihe'  whole  fpecies; 
and  what  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fpe- 
cies’of  any  genus,  may  allb  be  affirmed 
of  the  whole  genus.  This'  way  of  rea- 
foningj  where  we  infer  univerfally  con- 
cerning any  idea,  whatwe  had  beforeaf- 
firmed  or  denied  feparately  of  all  its  fe- 
veral fubdivifions  and  parts,  is  called  rea- 
foning by  indudlion  : thus,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  whole  tribe  of  animals  fubdivided  in- 
to men,  beafts,  birds,  infers  and  fiffies, 
and  then  reafon  concerning' them  in  this 
manner ; all  men  have  a power  of  be- 
ginning motion,  all  beafts,  birds,  and 
infefls  have  a power  of  beginning  motion, 
all  fillies  have  a power  of  beginning  mo- 
tion ; therefore  all  animals  have  a power 
of  beginning  motion. 

For  the  method  of  reafoning  by  a con- 
catenation of  fyllogtfras,  dee  the  article 
Demonstration. 

For  the  method  of  reafoning  by  dilemma, 

' fee  the  article  Dilemma. 

For  the  four  arguments  commonly  ufed 
in  reafoning,  fee  Argument. 
RE-ATTACI-IMEN'i',  in  law,,  is  a fe- 
coiid  attachment  of  a perfon?  who  was 
VoL.  IV. 


formerly  attached  and  difniifled  the  court 
without  day,  on  account  of  the  not  com- 
ing of  the  juftices,  or  other  fuch  cafualty  ; 
without  which,  a caufe  difcontinued  can- 
not be  revived,  but  the  defendant  mull 
plead  de  novo. 

RE.BAPTISANTS,  the  fame  with  aha- 

.baptifts.  See  Anabaptists. 

REBATE,  or  Rebatement,  in  corfl- 
rnerce,  a term  much  ufed  at  Amfterda.m, 
for  an  abatement  in  the  price  of  feveral 
commodities,  when  the  buyer,  inftea'd  of 
taking  time  .advances  ready  money. 
Rebate,  which  among'us  is.ufuaily  call- 
ed prompt-payment,  is  eftiinated  by 
months,  and  is  only  allowed  for  .certain 
merchandize,  which,  according  to  thecu* 
ftom  of  Amfterdam,  are 
German  wools, 

Spaniffi  wools. 

Allies  and  pot-alhes,' 

Italian  filks,  * 

Sugars  of  Brafil,  J ^ 

That  is,  thofe  commodities  'are,'feld'for 
ready  money,  only  dedufting  of  rebating 
the  intereft  of  the  money,  which  need' not 
have  been  paid  till  tlie-end  of  15, 

■.  months.  'This  intereft  is  ufually  regulat- 
ed on  the  foot  of  8 /rr  cent,  per ‘amtm, 

REBATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  a; di-mi- 
nution  or  abatement  of  the  bearings  in  a 
coat  of  arms.  See  Abatement. 

REBEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutchy  cf  Mecklenburgh,  thirty-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Guftrow.  ' 

REBELLION,  a traiterous  taking  up  of 
arms  againft  the  king  by  his  own  natural, 
fubjcfls,  or  thpfe  formerly  fubdued. 

CommiJJion  ^Rebellion:  See  the  article 
Com.'missjo'n. 

rebellious  assembly,  in  law,  an 
affembling  together  of  twelve  or  more 
perfons,  with  an  intent  of  unlawlully 
making  ufe  of  their  own  authority,  to 
change  or  alter  any  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
or  todeftroy  the  inclofure.S  of  any  ground, 
or  the  banks  of  any  filh-pond,  pool  or 
conduit,  to  the'intent  that  it  may  lie  wafle 
and  void  ; or  to  deftroy  the  deer  in  any 
park,  filh  in  filh-ponds,  coneys  in  any 
wairen  or  any  houle,  barn,  mills,  or 
bays ; or  to  burn  Hacks  of  corn,  abate 
rents,  or.  prices- of  viiluals,  ©'c.  Seethe 
article  Riot. 

REBOUND.  .See  the  article  Recoil. 

REBUS,  an  senigmaiical  leprefentatioh  of 
lonie  name,  £vc.  by  ufing  figures  or  pic- 
tures inftead  of  words,  or  parts  of  words, 
jj  U Camden 
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Camden  mentions  aninftanceof  tliisab- 
fiiid  kind  of  wit  in  a gallant  who  ex- 
prelTed  his  love  to  a woman,  named  Rofe 
Hill,  by  painting  in  the  border  of  his 
gown  a rofe,  a hill,  an  eye,  a loaf,  and  a 
nuell  j which,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  rebus, 
reads,  Rofe  Hill  1 love  well.  This  kind 
of  wit  was  long  praftifed  by  the  great, 
who  took  the  pains  to  find  devices  for 
their  names.  It  was,  however,  happily 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Johnfon,  in  the  hu- 
mourous defeription  of  Abel  Drugger’s 
device,  in  the  Alchemift  ; and  by  the 
Speflator,  in  the  device  of  Jack  of  New- 
berry ; at  which  time  the  rebus,  being 
railed  to  fign  polls,  was  grown  out  of 
fafliion  at  court. 

REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defendant’s  an- 
fwer  to  the  plaintiffs  furrejoinder,  in  a 
caufe  depending  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
fife.  Alfo  when  a perfon  warrants  lands, 
&c.  to  another,  and  he  that  has  the  war- 
ranty, or  his  heir,  fues  him  to  whom  the 
warranty  is  made,  or  his  heirs  or  af- 
fignee  for  the  fame  thing  j if  he,  who  is 
fued,  plead  the  deed  or  fine  with. warranty, 
and  pray  judgment  whether  the  plaintiff 
Ihall  be  received  to  demand  the  thing 
which  he  ought  to  warrant  to  the  party, 
againft  the  warranty  in  the  deed,  &c, 
this  is  called  a rebutter. 

RECANATI,  a town  ofitaly,  in  the  pro? 

vinceof  Ancona,  fix  miles  well  of  Loretto. 
RECAPITULATION,  in  oratory,  (Sc. 
apart  of  the  peroration.  See  the  article 
Peroration. 

Recapitulation  is  a fummary,  or  a con- 
cife  and  tranfient  enumeration  of  .the 
principal  things  infilled  on  in  the  preced- 
ing difcoiirfe,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
whole  is  colleiSled  into  one  view. 
RECAPTION,  in  law,  the  taking  a fe- 
cond  dillrefs  of  one  fjtmerly  dillrained 
for  the  fame  caufe  during  the  plea  ground- 
ed upon  the  former  dillrefs.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a writ  which  lies  for  the 
party  thus  dillrained,  to  recover  damages, 
(Sc. 

RECEIPT,  orRECEiT,  in  commerce,  an 
acquittance,  or  difeharge,  in  wriiing, 
intimating  diat  the  party  has  received  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  either  in  full  for 
the  whole  debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  ac- 
count. 

Receipt,  in  book-keeping,  is  an  account 
of  all  the  money  and  goods  received. 
See  the  article  Book. 

Receipt,  or  Resceit,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Resceit. 
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'S.zfEVBT  of  the  exchequer.  See  the  article 
Exchequer. 

Receipt,  in  medicine.  See  Recipe!  • 

Auditor  of  the  Receipts.  See  the  article 
Auditor. 

RECEIVER,  in  chemiftry,  a velfel  of  earth 
glafs,&ff.  for  receivingany  diddled  liquor, 

Receiver,  in  pneumatics,  a glafs-vefiel 
for  containing  the  thing  on  which  an  ex- 
periment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  made. 
See  Air-pump,  Exhausted,  (Sc. 
There  are  feveral  forts  ofglafs-receivers- 
As  A (plate  CCXXVIII.  fig.  3.  n®  i.j 
open  at  top,  covered  with  a brafs- plate, 
and  oiled  leather,  at  D,  and  kept  down 
by  the  crofs  piece  E F,  ferewed  down 
upon  the  pillars  B,  C,  which  are  ferewed 
into  the  table  of  the  air-pump.  See  the 
articles  Air  and  Pump. 

H (fb.  n®  z.)  is  a receiver  open  at  top, 
with  a plate  and  collar  of  wet  leathers  K, 
through  which  goes  the  flip-wire  G I,  fo 
tight  as  to  let  in  no  air  : this  wire  fetves 
to  lift  any  thing  by  its  book. 

M (fb.  n®  3.)  is  a transferrer,  or  re- 

• ceiver,  that  may  be  taken  off  Lorn  the 
pump,  in  an  exhaufted  Hate  ; N being  a 
plate  and  leather,  on  which  Hands  the  re- 
ceiver M,  clofe  at  top  ; and  O,  a cock, 
to  open  or  fliut  the  paffage.  Now,  the 
cock  being  open,  and  the  air  exhaufted 
by  the  pump,  if  the  cock  be  Ihut,  the  re- 
ceiver and  pipe  may  be  taken  away  from 
the  air-pump,  the  vacuum  remaining  in 
M. 

Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  a very  fmall 
crack  in  the  receiver,  ufed  in  pneumati- 
cal  experiments,  does  not  render  them 
ulelefs;  for  upon  evacuating  the  internal 
air,  the  external  prefling  the  glafs  on  all 
fides,  brings  the  edges  of  the  glals  clofe 
together.  But  in  cafe  of  confiderable 
flaws  a plaller  may  be  applied,  made  of 
quick-lime,  finely  powdered,  and  nimbly 
ground,  with  a proper  quantity  of  the 
ferapings  of  cheefe,  and  water  enough  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  a foft  pallej  which, 
when  the  ingredients  are  well  incorporat- 
ed, will  have  a ftrong  and  fetid  feent; 
and  then  it  niuft  be  immediately  fpread 
upon  a linen-cloth,,  and  applied,  left  it 
begin  to  harden. 

Receiver,  receptor  or  receptator,  in  law, 
is  commonly  underftood  in  a bad  fenfe, 
and  ufed  for  fuch  as  knowingly  receive 
ftolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  conceal 
them.  This  crime  is  felony,  and  the 
punilhment  is  tranfportation  for  fourteen 
years. 
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Receiver  alfo  fignifies 
ivhich  there  are 
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lAhich  were  are  leveiai  aiiius,  uenumi. 

> Sated  from  the  particular  matters  they  re 
oSeitfe,  the  places  where,  or  the  perfons 
whom,  &c.  1.  Receiver  , of  the 

r*  is  an  officer  appointed  to  receive  the 
f^&Tiey  of  fuch  perlbns  as  compound  with 
Shying,  upon  original  writs  filed  out  of 

§hMcery.  Receiver  general  of  the 

utchy  of  Lancafter  is  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  dutchy-court,  who  collefls  all 
the  revenues,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  af- 
feffments  within  that  dutchy.  3.  Re- 
ceiver general  of  the  puljlic  revenue,  is 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  county,  to 
receive  the  taxes  granted  by  parliament, 
and  remit  the  money  the  treafury. 
RECEPTACULUM  chyli,  or  Pec- 
quet’s RESERVATORY,  the  refervoir  or 
receptacle  for  tlie  chyle,  fituated  in  the 
left  fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the 
loins,  under  the  aorta,  and  the  veflels  of 
the  left  kidney.  See  Chylification 
and  Thoracic  DUCT. 

Receptaculum  seminum,  recep- 
tacle OF  THE  SEED,  a term  ufed 
by  botanifts,  for  the  bafe,  or  thalamus, 
which  fupports  the  feeds  : the  difc  of  this 
part  is  either  flat,  concave,  convex,  glo- 
bular, or  pyramidal  ; and  its  furfare  is 
fometimes  naked,  and  fometimes  palea- 
ceous. 

RECESSUS  IMPERII,  or  Recess  of  the 
empire,  fignifies  a colleflion  of  the  de- 
terminations of  a diet  of  the  ger'man  em- 
pire. See  Diet  and  Empire. 
RECHABTTES,  a kind  of  religious  order 
among  the  antient  Jews,  inftitutcd  by  Jo- 
nadab,  the  fon  ofRechab,  comprehending 
only  his  own  family  and  pollerity. 

Their  founder  prefcribed  them  three 
things ; firft,  not  to  drink  any  wine ; 
fecondly,  not  to  build  any  houfes,  but  to 
dwell  in  tents  ; .and  thirdly,  not  to  fow 
any  corn,  or  plant  vines.  Thefe  rules 
the  rechabites  obl'erved  with  great  ftrift- 
nefs. 

RECHACING,  in  hunting,  driving  back 
the  deer,  or  other  beads,  into  the  forelts, 
chaces,  tsfr.  from  whence  they  had 
ftrayed. 

RECHANGE,  or  Re-exchange.  See 
the  articles  Re-EXCHange. 

At  Tea  they  u(e  the  term  recharge  for  a 
tackle  kept  in  referve,  in  cafe  that  already 
in  ufe  (hould  fail.  See  Tackle, 
RECHARGE,  a fecond  charge  or  loading 
of  a fire-arm.  ' 

The  recharge  ffiould  never  be  fo  deep  as 
the  firft  charge,  left  the  piece,  being  over- 
heated, (hould  buril. 
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RECtlEAT,  in  hunting,  a leffbn  which 
the  huntfmen  play. on  the  horn,  when  the 
bounds  have  loft  their  game,  fo  call  them 
back  from  purfuing  a counter-fcent. 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a prefcripiion  or 
remedy,  to  be  taken  by  a patient  j fo 
called  becaufe  always  beginning  with  the 
word  recipe,  i.  e.  iahe  ; w'hich  is  gene- 
rally denoted  by  the  abbreviature  ft. 

For  the  rules  proper  to  he  obl'erved  in 
forming  recipes,  fee  Prescription. 

RECIPIANGLE,orRECIPlENT-ANGi.E,  ■ 
a mathematical  inftrument,  ferving  to 
meafure  re-entering  and  faliant  angles, 
efpecially  in  fortification. 

It  ufually  conlifts  of  two  arms,  or  ruler?, 
AC,  and  B C (plate  CCXXVIII.  fig.  4, 
n°  i.J.rivetted  together  at  C,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  opened  and  doled,  like  a 
fefilor.  To  take  an  angle  with  it,  they 
lay  the  center  of  a protrafilor  over  the 
joint  C,  and  apply  its  diameter  to  one 
of  the  rulers;  then  the  degrees  cut  by 
the  edge  of  the  other  ruler,  ffiew  the 
quantity  of  the  angle. 

There  are  other  forms  of  this  inftrument ; 
that  reprefented  ibid,  n®  st.  has  a gradu- 
ated circle,  by  which  the  angles  may  be 
readily  meafured  by  its  index  : and  n®  3; 
ibid,  is  another  kind  compofed  of  four 
equal  rulers  of  brafs,  rivetted  together  by 
their  ends,  fo  as  to  form  a parallelo- 
gram ; and  on  one  of  the  rulers  is  fixed 
a graduated  femi-circle,  which  meafiires 
the  oppofite  angle  of  the  parallelogram, 
by  means  of  one  of  the  rulers  produced, 
fo  as  to  ferve  inftead'of  an  index. 

Recipient,  the  fame  with  receiver.  See 
the  article  Receiver. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  fomething 
that  is  mutual,  or  vvhich  is  returned 
equally  on  both  fides,  or  thataffefls  both 
parties  alike. 

There  are  reciprocal  duties  between  the 
prince  and  his  fiihjefils,  between  the  huf- 
band  and  wife,  (Sc,  alfo  in  a phyfical 
fenfe,  the  aflion  between  the  agent  and 
patient  is  reciprocal : that  is,  the  patient 
re-a£ls  as  much  upon  the  agent,  as  this 
afits  upon  it.  See  RE;ACT10.n. 

Reciprocalterms,  among  logicians,  are 
thofe  which  have  the  fame  fignification  ; 
and  confequently  are  convertible,  or  may 
be  ufed  for  each  other. 

Reciprocal  verses,  in  grammar,  are 
thole  which  exprefs  an  aSion  that  is  re- 
flefled  upon  the  agent  or  agents, 

Ces  quatre  hommes  s'entrebatto 
Thefe  four  men  fought  logwi^r. 
Reciprocal  verfes,  in  poetry, 
isUa 
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run  the  Tame  both  forwards  and  back- 
wards. . \ r 

Reciprocal  figures,  m geometry,  thole 
which  have  the  antecedents  and  confe- 
quents  of  the  fame  ratio,  in  both  fi,>Jtires. 
Thus,  in  plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  4.  the  fide 
A:  B : : C : D;or  12  ;4:  : 9 : 35  that  is, 
as  much  as  the  fide  A,  in  the  firft  rca- 
anglf,  is  longer  than  B,  fo  much  deeper 
is  the  fide  C,  in  the  fecond  reflangie, 
that  the  fide  D in  the  firft  j and,  confe- 

. quently  the  greater  length  of  the  one  is 
compenfated  by  the  greater  breadth  or 
depth  of  the  othvr  ; for  as  the  fide  A is 
i-  longer  than  C,  fo  B is  longer  than 
D,  and  the  reftangles  of  courfe  equal  ; 

that  is,  A X D =c  B X C,  or  la  X 3 = 4 

X 5=  36. 

7 his  is  the  foundation  of  that  capital 
theorem,  ‘I'rz.  that  the  reflangle  of  the 
e.ruremes  is  always  equal  to  that  rf  the 
means;  and,  confequenily,  the  reafon  of 
the  rule  of  three.  See  Rule. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  .-.ny  two  tri- 
angles, parallelogram',  prifm^,  paralle- 
lopipeds,  pyramids,  cones,  or  cylinders 
have  their  bafes  and  altitudes  reciproraliy 
proportional,  thofe  two  figures  or  foiids 
are  coual  to  each  other;  ?ix\&niicc  'verfa, 
if  they  are  equal,  then  their  bafis  and 
altitudes  are  reciprocally  proportional. 
See  Triangle,  Parallelogra.m,®’!’. 

Reciprocal  proportion,  in  arithme- 
tic, is  when,  in  four  numbers,  the  fourth 
is  lefs  than  the  fecond,  by  Co  much  as  the 
third  is  greater  than  the  firft;  and  •vice 
werfa.  See  the  article  Proportjon. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  inverfe, 
or  indirect  rule  of  three  ; thus,  4 ; 10  : : 

8 : 5.  See  the  article  Rule. 

Reciprocal  proportion  is  of  great  ufe  in 
determining  the  laws  of  motion.  See 
the  article  Motion. 

RECITATIVO,  or  Recitative,  in 
mufic,  a kind  of  finging,  that  differs  but 
littlefrom. ordinary  pronunciation,  fuch 
as  that  in  w-hich  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearCed  in  cathedrals  ; or  , 
tliat  wherein  the  aflors  commonly  deliver 
themfeives  on  the  theatre  at  the  opera, 
when  they  are  to  exprels  fome  a£tion  or 
pafficn,  to  relate  Ibme  event,  01  levtal 
fome  defign. 

Notwitbftanding  this  fort  of  compofilion 
is  noted  in  true  time,  the  perlornier  is  at 
liheity  to  alter  the  bars  of  meafure,  and 
make  Come  long  and  others  fhort,  as  his 
fubjefl  requires:  hence  the  ihoiough  hafs 
to  the  recitative  is  uCually  placed  below 
the  other,  to  the  end  that  he,  yvho  is  to 


accompany  the  voice,  may  rather  ohferve 
and  follow  the  finger,  than  the  perfon 
that  beats  the  time. 

RECKONING,  or  a ySijfi'r  Reckoning, 
in  navigation,  is  that  account, . wliereby  , 
at  any  time  it  may  be  known  where  the 
fliip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or  courfes 
Ihe  is  to  fteer,  in  order  to  gain  her  port  j 
and  that  account  taken  from  the  log. 
board  is  called  the  dead  reckoning.  See 
Log-board,  Journal,  Sfc. 

But  as  the  (hip’s  motion  is  liable  to  be 
riilburbed  from  a variety  of  caufes,  fucli 
as  the  lee- way,  variation  of  the  compafs, 
currents,  unfteadinefs  of  the  winds, 
her  place,  according  to  the  dead  reckon, 
ing,  maybe  juftly  doubted;  and  there, 
fore  mariners  try  every  way  to  find  the 
latitude  their  (hip  is  in,  by  obfervations 
of  the  fun  or  ftars.  See  the  articles  LEe- 
WAY,  Variation,  Current,  Wind, 
and  Latitude. 

Now,  if  the  latitude  found  by  obferva- 
tion,  and  that  found  by  the  dead  reck, 
lining,  agree,  it  is  prefunied  the  (hip’s 
jilace  is  well  determined  ; but  if  they  dif. 
agree,  the  account  of  longitude  mull  be 
correfled  : and  for  the  latitude,  that 
found  by  obfervation  is  always  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

In  correfling  the  longitude  found  by  the 
dead-reckoning,  confider  whether  the  dif- 
ference may  not  have  been  occafioned  by 
a current ; and,  if  pofiible,  make  an  efti- 
mate  of  it,  as  direfled  under  the  article 
Current. 

The  bufinefs  of  correfiling  the  dead-rec- 
koning is  a very  precarious  operation, 
and  at  bell  is  little  more  than  guelfing; 
fiiice  there  may  be  unknown  currents,  oc- 
cafioned by  trade-winds,  the  tides  fol- 
lowing the  moon,  (lormy  weather, 
hence  the  bed  mariners  are  not  able  to 
pronounce  with  certainty,  whether  the 
(hip  may  not  be  to  the  eallward  or  weft- 
ward  of  the  point  wherein  the  dead-rec- 
koning places  her. 

However,  the  following  methods  arethofe 
ufually  taken  to  diCcover  her  true  place: 

I.  If  the  difference  of  latitude  he  much 
more  than  the  departure,  or  the  dire£l 
courfe  has  been  within  three  points  of  the 
meridian,  then  the  error  is  mod  likely  in 
the  diftance  run.  2.  If  the  departure  is 
much  greater  than  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude, or  the  direft  courfe  is  within  three 
points  of  the  parallel,  or  more  than  five 
points  from  the  mei  idian  ; the  error  may 
be  aferibed  to  the  courfe.  3.  But  if  the 
couifes  are,  in  general,  iifar  the  middle 
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the  quadrant,  the  error  may  be  either 
in  the  cour(e,  or  in  the  dittance,  or  in 
both.  For  to  caufe  an  alteration  in  the 
difference  of  latitude,  the  firft  of  thefe 
cafes  requires  a greater  error  in  the  courfe, 
than  can  well  be  fuppol'ed  to  have  been 
committed  ; in  the  fecood  cafe,  the  dif- 
tances  mult  be  fo  faulty,  as  would  fcarce 
efcape  obfervation ; and,  in  the  third 
cafe,  it  is  often  doubtfui,  whether  to  at- 
tribute the  error  to  the  courfe  or  diftance ; 
and  therefore  it  is  ufually  cortefled  in 
both. 

As  for  the  methods  of  correfting  the 
dead-reckoning  by  the  variation -chart, 
and  by  aflually  finding  the  fliip’s  true  lon- 
gitude from  celeftial  obfervations,  fee 
Variation  and  Longitude. 

reclaiming,  or  Reclaming,  in  our 
anfient  cuftoms,  a lord’s  purfuing,  pro- 
fecuting,  and  recalling  his  vaffail,  who 
had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  without 
his  permillion. 

Reclaiming  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  demand- 
ing of  a perfon,  or  thing,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  prince  or  Hate  to  which  it'pro- 
perly  belongs ; when,  by  any  irregular 
means,  it  is  come  into  another’s  polTef- 
lion. 

Reclaiming,  in  falconry,  is  taming  a 
hawk,  &c.  and  making  her  gentle  and 
familiar. 

A partridge  is  faid  to  reclaim,  when  Ihe 
calls  her  young  ones  together,  upon  their 
fcattering  too  much  frpm  her, 

RECLlNATION,  of  a plane,  in  dialling, 
the  number  of  degrees,  which  a dial  - plane 
leans  backwards,  from  an  exadlly  up- 
right or  vertical  plane,  that  is,  from  the 
zenith. 

The  reclinatlon  is  eafily  found  by  means 
of  a ruler,  and  a quadrant;  for  having 
drawn  an  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  by 
a level,  or  quadrant,  and  to  it  another 
line  at  right  angles  ; apply  a ruler,  fo 
that  one  end  of  it  may  hang  over,  or 
reach  beyond  the  planes  there  will  a 
quadrant,  applied  to  the  under  edge  of 
the  ruler,  fhew  the  degrees  and  minutes 
of  the  plane’s  reclination  ; accounting 
from  that  fide  of  the  quadrant,  that  is 
contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the  ruler. 

EECHNER,  or  Reclining  DIAL.  See 
Dial  and  Reclination. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  papifts,  a perfon 
lliut  up  in  a fmall  cell  of  an  hermitage, 
or  monaftery,  and  cut  off,  not  only  from 
all  converfation  with  the  world,  but  even 
with  the  hgufe.  This  is  a kind  of  vp- 


lunfary  Imprifonment,  from  a motive  el-* 
thcr  of  devotion  or  penance. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  incontinent 
wives,  whom  their  hufbands  procure  to 
be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  imprifonment  in 

'■  fome  religious  houfe. 

Reclufes  were  antiently  very  numerous  ; 
they  took  an  oath,  never  to  ftir  out  of 
their  retreat ; and  having  entered  it,  ihe 
bifliop  fet  his  feal  upon  the  door ; and  the 
reclufe  was  to  have  every  thing  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  pf  life,  conveyed  to  him 
through  a window.  If  he  was  a prieft, 
he  was  allowed  a fmall  oratory,  with  a 
window,  which  looked  into  the  church, 
through  which  he  was  to  make  his  offer- 
ings at  the  mafs,  hear  the  finging,  and 
anfwer  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him  ; but 
this  window  had  curtains  before  it,  lb 
that  he  could  not  be  feen.  He  was  al- 
lowed a little  garden,  adjoining  to  his 
cell,  in  which  he  might  plant  a few  herbs, 
and  breathe  a little  frefli  air.  If  he  had 
difciples,  their  cells  were  contiguous  to 
his,  with  only  a window  of  communica- 
tion, through  which  they  conveyed  ne- 
ceffaries  to  him,  and  received  his  inftruc- 
tions.  If  a reclufe  fell  fick,  his  door 
might  be  opened  for  peifons  to  come  in 
and  affift  him,  but  he  himfelf  was  not  to 
ftir  out. 

F.  Hely.ot  gives  a particular  account  of 

. the  ceremonies  prafliled  in  the  reclufion 
of  a woman,  in  that  of  mother  de  Cam- 
bray,  in  the  year  1625.  The  bifliop  wail- 
ed for  her,  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
church-door  ; and  upon  her  arrival  and 
proftrating  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  that  pre- 
late, he  gave  her  his  benediflion ; conduc- 
ted her  to  the  grand  altar,  and  there  blef-, 
fed  a mantle,  veil,  and  fcapular,  put  them 
on  her  and  gave  her  a new  name.  Having 
here  made  her  vow,  and  the  bifliop  having 
harangued  the  peoplein  praife  of  the  new 
reclufe,  he  condufled  her  proceflionally  to 
her  reclufion  ; the  clergy  all  the  way  fing- 
ing, Feai,  fpoufa  Chrifli,  &c.  Here  the 
bifliop,  blefling  her  afrelh,  confecrated 
the  reclufion,  and  fliut  her  up  in  perpetual 
confinement. 

RECOGNITION,  in  law,  an  acknovv- 
ledgement  ; a word  particularly  ufed  in 
our  law-books,  for  the  firft  chapter  of  the 
ftatute  I Jac.  I.  by  which  the  parliament 
acknowledged,  that,  after  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  crown  had  rightful- 
ly defeended  to  king  James. 

ReCOGNITIONE  ADNtlLLANDA  PER 
ET  DVXITIEM  FACTA,  in  law, 
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tlist  iffues  to  the  juftices  of  the  common 
pleas,  for  fending  a record  of  a recogniz- 
ance,  which  the  recognizor  fuggefts  to 
have  been  acknowledged  by  force  and 
hard  dealing  ; in  order  that  if  it  fo  ap- 
pear, it  may  be  annulled. 

KECOGNIZA.NCE,  or  Recognisance, 
in  law,  a bond  or  obligation  of  record, 
acknowledged  to  the  king  : thus  called, 
becaufe  recognized  or  acknowledged  in 
fame  court  of  record,  or  before  fome 
judge,  mailer  in  chancery,  or  juftice  of 
the  peace. 

There  are  recognizances  as  well  for  debt, 
as  of  bail,  for  good  behaviour,  and  for 
appearance  to  profecute  felons,  &c.  which 
laft  kinds,  acknowledged  before  juftices 
of  the  peace,  are  by  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  fefTions,  otherwife  an  information 
lies  againft  them. 

In  recognizances  for  bail,  6fc.  before  a ' 
juflice,  the  principal  is  bound  in  double 
the  fum  of  the  fureties,  the  ufual  number 
of  whom  are  two,  and  the  penalty  is 
40 1.  at  leaft.  Mere  recognizances  are 
rot  fealed,  but  enrolled;  and  execution, 
by  force  thereof,  is  of  all  the  recognizor’s 
goods  or  chattels  (except  draught-horfes 
and  implements  of  hufbandry)  and  the 
moiety  of  his  land.  The  execution  up- 
on a recognizance,  is  termed  an  extent. 
See  the  article  Extent. 

The  party  bound  in  a recognizance,  is 
called  recognizor;  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  is  bound,  is  termed  the  recognizee. 
Recognizance  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  antient 
ftatutes,  forthe  verdifl  of  the  twelve  jurors 
upon  an  aftil’e;  hence  called  recognitors. 

RECOIL,  or  Rebound,  the  ftarting  back- 
ward of  a fire-arm,  after  an  explofion. 
Merfennus  tells  us,  thata  cannon  12  feet 
in  length,  weighing  64001b.  gives  a ball 
of  241b.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640  feet 
per  fecond.  Putting,  therefore,  W rz 
6400,  <10  zr  24,  V rz  640,  and  >v  — the 
Velocity  with  which  the  cannon  recoils  ; 
we  lhall  have  (becaufe  the  momenfums  of 
the  cannon  and  ball  are  equal)  Wit  — 

rr  j c “u;  V 24  X 64 
ooV;  androTt=:— =--^  = 2, 

4;  that  Is,  it  would  recoil  at  the  rate  of 
2.j^  feet  per  fecond,  if  free  to  move.  See 
Gunnery  and  Projectiles. 

RECOLLECTION,  a mode  of  thinking, 
by  which  ideas  fought  after  by  the  mind,, 
are  I'oiind,  and  brought  again  to  view. 

RECOLLECTS,  a congregation  of  re- 
forrned  franlcifcans,  called  alfo  friers- 
minors  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  flrifl  ob- 
fetvance.  See  Franciscan  monks. 
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RECONCILTARI,  in  our  law-books,  ©c, 
A church  is  laid  reconciliari,  to  here, 
conciled,  when  it  is  confecrated  afteUi 
after  having  been  polluted  or  prophaned 
as  by  being  in  the  pofleffion  of  pagans 
heretics,  ©’f. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  war,  to  view  ami 
examine  the  ftate  and  fituation  of 
things. 

RECORD,  an  authentic  teftimony  in  writ, 
ing,  contained  in  rolls  of  parchment, 
and  preferved  in  a court  of  record. 
Records  are  faid  to  be  of  three  kinds, 
•viz.  a record  judicial,  an  attainder,  ©'r, 
a record  minifterial,  upon  oath,  as  an  of- 
fice or  inquifition  found;  and  a record 
made  by  conveyance  and  confent,  as  a 
fine,  &c. 

Record,  among  fowlers,  is  a bird’s  he. 
ginning  to  tune  or  ling,  as  it  were  with, 
in  itfelf ; or  to  perform  its  notes  and  dif. 
pofe  its  organs  for  finging.  The  cock- 
thrulh  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  hen  in 
recording,  the  firft  being  more  loud  and 
frequent  in  it  that!  the  fecond. 

RECORDARE  facias,  a writ  direfled 
' to  the  Iheriff,  to  remove  a caufe  out  of  an 
inferior  court,  into  the  king’s  bench  or 
common  pleas. 

RECORDER,  a perfon  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magiftrates  of  a city  or  corpo- 
ration aflbeiate  to  them,  for  their  better 
direffioii  in  matters  of  juftice,  and  pro- 
ceedings in  law-  on  which  account  this 
perfon  is  generally  a counfellor,  or  other 
perfon  well  {killed  in  the  law. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ; and,  as  he  is 
held  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  city,  he  de- 
livers the  judgment  of  the  courts  there- 
in and  records  and  certifies  the  city  eu- 
ftoms. 

RECORDO  ET  PROCESSO  mittenpis, 
is  a writ  to  call  a record,  together  with 
the  whole  proceedings  in  a caufe,  out  of 
an  inferior  court  into  the  king’s  court. 
RECOVERY,  in  law,  is  obtaining  any 
thing  by  judgment  or  trial  at  law. 
Recoveries  are  of  two  kinds,  a truereco- 
very  and  a feigned  or  common  one.  A 
true  recovery  is  the  a£lual  recovering  of 
any  thing,  or  its  value,  by  judgment  and 
trial  at  law  : as  where  a perfon  is  fued 
for  land,  or  other  things  real  and  perfo- 
nal,  and  obtains  a verdifl  in  his  favour. 
A feigned  or  common  recovery,  is  a for- 
mal a6l  by  confent,  made  ul'e  of  for  the 
better  fecoring  of  lands,  tenements,  &c, 
the  end  and  effeil  of  which  is,  to  dock 
and  deftroy  eftates-tail,  remainders,  and 
reverfions. 
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((rtrfions,  and  to  bar  the  former  owners, 
jj  a cortimon  recovery,  there  muft  be  at 
],alt  three  parties,  njiz,  the  demandant, 
tenant,  and  vouchee  : the  demandant  is 
(lieperfon  that  brings  the  writ  of  entry, 
and  therefore  may  be  termed  the  reco- 
yeror  i the  tenant  is  he  againft  whom  the 
writ  is  brought,  who  may  be  termed  the 
tecoveree  ; and  the  vouchee  is  the  perfon 
whom  the  tenant  vouches,  or  calls  to  war- 
rant for  the  lands  demanded  : thus,  when 
a perfon  is  defirous  to  cut  olF  an  eftate- 
tail  in  lands,  &c,  he  caufes  a feigned 
writ  of  entry  fur  diffeifin  en  le  port  to  be 
brought  by  fome  friend,  who  is  the  de- 
mandant, for  thofe  lands,  &c.  who  in 
a feigned  declaration  thereupon  made, 
pretends  that  he  was  dilTeifed  by  him, 
who,  by  a feigned  fine,  or  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  fale,  is  named  and  fuppofed  to 
be  the  tenant  of  the  land : this  feigned 
Knant,  if  it  be  a (ingle  recovery,  is  made 
10  appear  and  vouch  to  warranty  the  crier 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  the  bag- 
bearer  of  writs  to  the  cullos  brevium  in 
that  court,  who  is  termed  the  common 
vouchee,  and  is  fuppofed  to  warrant  the 
title;  but  he  making  default,  a judgment 
is  by  this  fiftion  entered,  that  the  de- 
mandant lliall  recover,  and  have  a writ 
of  feifin  for  the  polfeffion  of  the  lands  in 
queftion  ; and  that  the  tenants  fiiali  reco- 
ver the  value  of  the  lands  againlt  the 
common  vouchee  : though  this  recovery 
in  value  is  only  imaginary,  yet  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a bar  to  the  intail  for 
ever. 

KECREMENT,  in  chemiftry,  fome  fuper- 
iluous  matter  feparated  from  fome  other 
that  is  ufeful  t in  which  fenfe  it  is  the 
fan^ic  with  fcorioe,  fasces,  and  excrements. 
See  the  article  Scoria,  &c. 

RECRIMINA-TTON,  in  law,  an  accufa- 
tion  brought  by  the  accufed  againft  the 
accufer,  upon  the  fame  fafil.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Accusation. 

RECRUITS,  in  military  affairs,  new- 
taifed  foldiers,  defigned  to  fupply  the  place 
of  thofe  who  have  loft  their  lives  in  the 
fervice,  or  are  difabled  by  age  or  wounds. 
See  the  article  Soldier. 

RECTANGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  a right-angled  parallelogram.  See 
theai'ticle  Parallelogram. 

In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a reflangle 
fignifies  the  fame  with  fafilum  or  pro- 
(luft.  See  the  articles  Product  and 
Multiplication. 

RECTANGLED,  . Rectangular,  or 
Right-angled,  appellations  given  to 


figures  and  folids  which  have  one  or 
more  right-angles  ; thus  a triangle  with 
one  right  angle,  is  termed  a refilangled 
triangle  ; alfo  parallelograms  with  right 
angles,  fquares,  cubes,  (Sc,  are  re&- 
angular. 

Solids,  as  cones,  cylinders,  (Sc.  are  al- 
fo faid  to  be  refilangular,  with  refpeft  to 
their  fituation,  when  their  axis  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
The  antient  geometricians  always  called 
the  parabola,  the  refilangular  fefition  of 
a cone.  See  the  articles  CONic  sec- 
tions and  Parabola. 

RECTIFICATION,  the  art  of  fetting 
any  thing  to  rights  ; and  hence,  to  refihi- 
fy  the  globes,  is  to  fit  them  for  perfoiTO- 
ing  any  problem.  See  Globe. 

Rectification,  in  geometry,  is  thefind- 
ing  a right  line,  equal  in  length  to  a 
curve.  Seethe  article  Curve, 

The  refilification  of  curves  is  a branch  of 
the  higher  geometry,  where  the  ufe  of 
the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions,  is  very 
confpicuous. 

Cafe  I.  Let  A C G (pi.  CCXXIX.  fig.  3. 
n®  I.)  be  any  kind  of  curve,  whole  ordi- 
nates are  parallel  to  themfelves,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  A Then  if 
the  fluxion  of  the  abfcifs  AM  be  de- 
noted by  M m,  or  by  C a,  (equal  and 
parallel  to  Mra)  and  »S,  equal  and 
parallel  to  C r,  be  the  reprefentation  of 
the  correfponding  fluxion  of  the  ordinate 
M C i then  will  the  diagonal  C S,  touch- 
ing the  curve  in  C,  be  the  line  which 
the  generating  point  p,  would  defcribe, 
were  its  motion  to  become  uniform  atCj 
■ which  line,  therefore,  truly  exprefles  the 
fluxion'  of  the  fpace  A C,  gone  over. 
See  the  article  Fluxion. 

Hence,  putting  A M — jf,  CM  ~y, 
and  A C — a:  i we  have  z ( — C S — 

a/ C a’' ; from  which, 
and  the  equation  of  the  curve,  the  value 
of  !s  may  be  determined.  Thus,  let 
the  curve  propofed  be  a parabola  of 
any  kind,  the  general  equation  for 
n 

which  is  X —— 5 and  hence  x — 

a— 1-  

-Z : ,and  therefore(=;!i^ y^+x^)~ 


the 
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tht  fluent  of  which,  univeifally  exprefled 
zn — 1 

in  an  infinite  feries,  isj  +- 


ny 


kV"“5 


i?/ — IX  xa" 


n—i 


6n — 5X  163 


6« — 6 


from  whence  the  va-  OR  (a)  : : Rw  (x)  ; Rr  (a) 


4J2 — 3X804- 

&c 

Cafe  II.  Let  all  the  ordinates  of  the  pro- 
polcd  curve  ARM  (jbid.  n"*  a.)  be  re. 
ferred  to  a center  C : then,  putting  the 
tangent  RP  (intercepted  by  the  perpen- 
dicular C P ) = t,  the  arch,  B N,  of  a 
circle,  defcribed  about  the  center  C,~a:  ; 
and  the  radius  C N ( or  C B)  ~ o ; we 
havea  !ji  -.-y  (CR) : t (RP);  and,  confe- 

• y V 
quently,  K • 

lue  of  a may  be  found,  if  the  relation  of 
y and  t is  given.  But,  in  other  cafes,  it 
vjjll  be  better  to  work  from  (he  fdlldw- 

ing  equation,  s:  — ^ y ■ 

which  is  thus  derived;  let  the  right  line 
C R,  be  conceived  to  revolve  about  the 
center  C ; then  fince  the  celerity  of  the 
generating  point  R,  in'  a direfition  per- 
pendicular to  G R,  is  to  (x)  the  celerity 
of  the  point  N,  as  CR  (jt)  to  GN 
(n),  it  will  therefore  be  truly  reprefent- 

ed  by  ; which  being  to  (ji  ) the  ce- 
a 

leri'y  in  the  direfliqn  of  CR,  produced 
as  C B (s)  :RP  (r),  it  follows  that 

or 

: f ^ : r ^ ; whence,  by  corapofition, 

■yy^-.y'-ws'^-^t'^iy^')  there- 


and 

' a ^ before. 

Now  from  the  right  fine,  verfed  fine,  tan. 
gent,  or  fecant  of  an  arch  of  a -circle 
O A R B (ibid.  n°  3.)  given  : to  find  the 
length  of  the  arch  itfelf,  in  terms  thereof. 
Put  the  verfed  fine  A B cz:  x,  the  righi 
fine  Ri  —y,  the  tangent  A T — r,  the 
fecant  O T =:  r,  the  arch  A R — and 
the  radius  AO,  or  R O — 12 ; allb  let 
Rn~x,  nr —y,. and  Rr~a:  then 
fince  l_,rnR  (—  a right  angle)— LO  iR 
andrRn  — ORi,  the  triangles  rRi; 
and  ORi,  are  equiangular  ; and  R&(ji)  • 


y-x 


for 


J 


■+y-—7T- 


and  cohfequent- 


But  the  fame  conclufion  may  he  more  ea- 
fily  deduced  from  the  increments  of  the 
flowing  quantities:  for,  if  R ?«,  rw, 
and  N u be  affumed  to  reprefent  {x,y,  x) 
any  very  fmall  correfpdnding  increments 
of  AR,  CR,  and  BN  ; their  will  C N 
(a)  : C R (j  ) : : x (the  arch  Nn)  ; the 
yx 

fimilar  arch  R rxz'— . And  if  the  tri- 
a 

angle  R >•  w;  (which,  while  the  point  m 
is  returning  back  to  R,  approaches  con- 
tinually nearer  and  nearer  to  a fiinilj- 
tude  with  C R P)  be  confidered  as  rec- 
tilinear, we  llisll  alfo  obtain  k — 


xax—xx' 

becaufe,  by  the  property  of  the  circle,  y 
zax — XX.  Alfo,  Ob  [y/  a'^—y'^) 

tOR  (a)  r.nr(y)  ■.Rr(i')~-  V _ 

>>/ fy~y'^' 

Thefe  two  values  exhibit  the  fluxion  of 
the  arch,  in  terms  of  the  verfed  fine  and 
right  fine,  refpeaively : and  to  get  the 
fame  in  terms  of  the  tangent  and  iecant 
we  have  O T {—s—\/ a^+i  ■,  OA  (a) 

::  O R (a)  : Ob-^=--^,  Hence 

^ V a-+t'^ 

n j rr  ^ 

> whofe  flu, 

. ^ it 

xion — — - — ■ — ; whence  AT 

— a^+l^ji  : 

: OT(=r=V«'‘-bP) 

: ; R ; R - ■ — rz-i  - ng. 

j2. — fl  -r^“ 

Now  from  any  one  of  thefe  forms  of  flu- 

, . ax  ay 

xions,  fvt%, 


v/  zax — XX  \/ a ^ ’ 


a'^t 


and  ■ 


the  value  of 


the  arch  itfelf  (by  taking  the  fluent  in  an 
infinite  feries)  may  be  found.  But  the 
third  form,  exprefled  in  terms  of  the  tan- 
gent, being  entirely  free  from  radical 
quantities,  will  be  the  moft  ready  in  prac- 
tice, cfpeciaily  where  the  required  arch  is 
but  fmall,  though  the  feries,  aiifing  from 
the  firttform,  always  converges  faftelt. 


If,  therefore, 


a'd-t- 


be  converted  into 


an 
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an  infinite  fenes,_ 
t"-!  t*i  t^i 


we  (hall  have  i—t- 


{-,  &c.  and  confe- 

<5  ?!> 

^uently, 

»i,Sfir.  =;AR.  Now  if,  for  example, 
vvefuppofe  AR=3o°,  and  AO  (to  ren- 
der the  operation  more  eafy)  = unity, 
we  (hall  have  f=;V'|=  .'5773502  i 

taufeOi(yi)i*K.(f)::OA(i): 

AT(0=^i-  Whence  1 9 24 500, 
/!  — .0641500,  rr  .0213833,  — 

oo7i»77,  S’t'.  And  therefore  AR  — 
.1924500  , .064.1300 
05773502  — 


-1- 


.0213833  ^ ,0071277 


.Sff.=.s2359875 

7 9 

which,  multiplied  by  6,  gives  3.141592, 
efiT.  for  the  length  of  the  femi-ptriphery 
of  a circle  whole  radius  is  i,  .• 

Sectification,  in  chemiftry,  is  nothing 
but  the  repetition  of  a diftillation,  or  fub- 
limation  feveral  times,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  fubftance  purer,  finer,  and  freer 
from  aqueous  or  earthy  parts. 

The  perfeflion  of  reSlifying  fpirits,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  depends  upon 
finding  out  a ilmple  method  of  I'eparating 
all  the  oil  and  water  from  it  j and,  he 
obferves,  that  the  great  aifinity  betwixt 
the  elTential  oil  and  fpirit,  is  the  phyllcal 
eaufe  of  the  difficulty  found  in  the  rec- 
tification of  brandies.  He  recommends 
the  way  of  working  from  a fpirit  largely 
diluted  with  water,  into  water  again ; 
whereby  the  elTential  oil  would,  at  one 
operation,  be  doubly  feparated.  See 
rite  articles  Distillation,  Alcohol, 
Spirit,  &c. 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inftru- 
inent  confifting  of  two  parts,  which  are 
two  circles  either  laid  one  upon,  or  let 
into,  the  other,  and  fo  fattened  together 
in  their  centers,  thafthey  reptefeht  two 
compalfes,  one  fixed,  the  other  movea- 
ble; each  of  them  divided  into  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compafs,  and 
three  hundred  and  fixfy  degrees,  and 
numbered  both  ways,  from  the  north  and 
the  fouth,  ending  at  the  eaft  and  wett, 
in  ninety  degrees. 

The  fixed  compafs  reprefents  the  horizon, 
in  which  the  north  and  all  the  other 
points  of  the  compafs  are  fixed  and  im- 
moveable. See  Horizon. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the 
nuriners  compafs,  in  which  the  north 
VOLc  IV. 


and  all  other  points  are  liable  to  vafla* 
tion.  See  Compass. 

In  the  center  of  the  moveable  compafs  is 
fattened  a (Ilk  thread,  long  enough  to 
reach  the  outfide  of  the  fixed  com- 
pafs. But,  if  the  inttrument  be  made 
of  wood,  there  is  an  index -inftead  of  the 
thread. 

Its  ufe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs, to  reflify  the  comTe  at  fea  ; having 
the  amplitude  or  azimuth  given. 

‘Rectifier,  in  the  diftiJlery,  the  perfon 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  take  the  coarfe 
malt-fpirit  of  the  malt-ttiller,  and  re- 
dittil  it  to  a finer  and  better  liquor.  The'' 
art  of  the  refilifier,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
might  be  entirely  fet  afide,  if  the  malt- 
ftiller  could  make  his  fpirit  perfeft  at  the 
fecond  operation ; which  feems  very  prac- 
ticable, if  the  malt-ftillers  could  be  got 
to  forfake  their  old  track.  The  great 
things  to  be  recommended  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  art,  would  be  firft  the 
brewing  in  perfeflton,  and  fecondiy  the 
keeping  their  walh  after  the  manner  of 
ftale  beer,  till  it  has  entirely  loft  its  malt- 
flavour,  and  acquired  a pungent,  acid 
vinofity  ; and  then,  thirdly,  leaving  out 
the  lees,  to  diftil  with  a well  regulated 
fire.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  thought  how  pure 
a fpirit  is  to  be  obtained  from  malt  this 
way  i but  the  great  art  would  be,  the 
finding  a way  to  make  malt-liquors  ar- 
tificially ftale,  bright,  and  flavourlcfs, 
though  otherwife  vinous. 

RECTIFYING See  Globe. 

RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right- 
lined  ; thus  figures  whofe  perimeter  con- 
fifts  of  right  Tines,  are  faid  to  be  re£Ii- 
linear. 

RECTITUDE,  reSlitudo,  in  philofophy, 
refers  either  to  the  aft  of  judging  or  of 
willing;  and  therefore  whatever  cornea 
under  the  denomination  of  reftitude  is 
either  what  is  true  or  what  Is  good  ; thefe 
being  the  only  objefts  about  which  the 
mind  exercifes  its  two  faculties  of  judg- 
ing and  willing. 

Moral  reftitude,  or  uprightnefs,  is  the 
chufing  and  purfuing  thole  things  which 
the  mind,  upon  due  enquiry  and  atten- 
tion, clearly  perceives  to  be  good  ; and 
avoiding  thofe  that  are  evil. 

RECTO,  in  law,  ufually  termed  a writ 
of  right,  is  of  fo  high  a nature,  that 
while  other  writs  in  real  aftions  are  only 
for  the  recovery  of  the  pofleffion  of  the 
lands,  &c,  in  queftion,  this  writ  tends 
to  recover  both  the  feifin  and  the  pro- 
perty ; by  which  means  both  the  rights  of 
J 5 X poffel- 
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pofTeffion  and  property  are  tried  together, 
'rhere  are  two  kinds  of  this  writ,  •vix. 
a writ  of  right  patent,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  is  fent  open;  it  lies  for  him  that  has 
the  fee  fimple  iti  the  lands,  &c.  fued 
for,  'againil  a tenant-  of  the  freehold 
at  leaft  : the  other  is  a writ  of  right- 
clofe,  and  lies  where  a perfon  holds 
lands  or  tenements  by  charier  in  antient 
demefne,  in  fee- fimple,  fee-tail,  for 
term  of  life,  or  in  dower,  and  is  diffei- 
fed.  This  writ  is  direfled  to  the  king’s 
manors,  or  to  the  lord  of  an  antient  de- 
mefne, commanding  him  to  do  right  in 
his  court. 

Re£lo,  or  right,  is  alfo  prefixed  to  the 
title  of  feveral  other  writs  ; as  i . Ret^7o  de 
adwcatione  ecclejitf,  which  is  a writ  of 
right  that  lies  where  a perfon  has  right  of 
advowfon  in  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs;  and 
the  incumbent  dying,  a ftranger  prefents 
his  clerk  to  the  church ; and  he,  not 
having  brought  this  aflion  of  qiiare  im- 
fedil,  Sfo.  within  fix  months,  has  fuf- 
fered  the  ftranger  to  ufurp  upon  him.  1, 
ReSfo  de  dote,  a writ  of  right  of  dower, 
which  lies  fora  woman  who  has  received 
part  of  her  dower,  and  demands  the  re- 
mainder againft  the  heir  of  her  deceafed 
hufband;  or  his  guardian.  3.  ReBo  de 
dote  unde  nihil  babet,  a writ  of  right 
that  lies  where  a hufband  having  lands 
or  tenements,  has  afligned  a dower 
thereof  to  his  wife,  on,  which  account 
fhe  is  driven  to  fue  the  heir,  or  his  guar- 
dian, for  her  thirds.  4.  ReBo  quando 
dominus  remifit,  is  a writ  of  right  which 
lies  where  lands,  &c.  in  the  fignory  of 
any  lord,  are  demanded  by  a writ  of 
right.  Thus  if  the  lord  bold  no  court, 
or,  at  the  prayer  of  the  demandant  or 
tenant,  fend  his  writ  to  the  king’s  court, 
to  carry  the  caufe  thither,  this  writ  ilTues 
for  the  other  party.  5.  ReBo  de  rationa- 
hili  parte,  a writ  of  right  patent,  that- 
lies  between  privies  in  blood  ; as  bro- 
thers in  gavel-kind,  fitters,  or  other  co- 
parteners  for  land  in  fee-fimple,  demand- 
ing a certain  portion  of  it  to  hold  in  fe- 
veralty.  6.  ReBo  fur  difclahner,  a wtit 
which  lies  where  a lord,  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  avows  upon  his  te- 
nant, and  the  tenant  difclaims  to  hold  of 
him  ; upon  which  the  lord  may  bring 
this  writ. 

RECTOR,  a term  applied  to  feveral  per- 
Ibns  whofe  offices  are  very  different; 
as,  I.  The  reffor  of  a pariffi  is  a 
clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure 
of  a parilh,  and  pofleffes  all  the  tythes, 
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&c.  a.  The  fame  name  is  alfo 
to  the  chief  eleSive  officer  in  feveral  fo. 
reign  univerfities',  particularly  in  that  of 
Paris.  3.  Re£lor  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral 
convents  for  the  I'uperior  officer  who  gi. 
verns  the  houfe:  and  the  jefuits  give  ihis 
name  to  the  fuperiors  of  fuch  of  their 
houfes  as  are  either  ferainaries  or  colleges 
Rectory,  a parifli-church,  parfonage, 
or  fpiritual  living,  with  all  its  rights, 
tythes  and  gle,bes. 

RefiVory  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
re6lor’s  manfion  or  parfonage-houfe. 
Rectum,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  laft 
of  the  large  intellines,  or  guts.  Seethe 
article  IHTESTINES. 

The  refilum  is  in  length  about  three  hands 
breadth,  and  its  diameter  about  three 
fingers.  It  has  its  beginning  at  the  lowed: 
vertebrspf  the  loins,  and  at  the  lower 
end  is  the  anus.  See  Anus, 

It  is  connected  to  the  os  facrum,  the  os 
coccygis,  and  the  urinary  bladder  in  men ; 
but  in  women  to  the  vagina  uteri.  The 
coats  of  the  reflum  are  more  thick  and 
flelhy  than  ihofe  of  any  other  of  the  in. 
teftines  : it  has  in  general  no  valves,  but 
it  has  feveral  rugae  : the  abfence  of  valves 
here,  is  to  prevent  the  expulfion  of  the 
faces  from  being  retarded. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  common 
to  feveral  pair  of  mufcles,  fo  called  on 
account  of  the  ftraightnefs  of  their  fibres, 
as,  I.  The  re£lus  major  anticus,  which 
arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of 
the  five  lower  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
is  inferted  in  the  os  occipitis.  2.  The 
reftus  minor  anticus,  called,  by  Cow- 
per,  mufcu.lus  annuens : this  arifes  from 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  atlas,  or  firft 
vertebra  of  the  neck  ; and  lies  concealed, 
as  it  were,  under  the  former,  till  it  is 
at  length  inferted  a little  behind  it,  into 
the  os  occipitis  : thefe  two  pair  of  mufcles 
feive  to  move  the  head  forward.  3. 
The  redlus  major  pofticus,  one  of  the 
extenfors  of  thebead,  which  has  its  ori- 
gin from  the  fpinofe  apophyfis  of  the 
epiftrophaeus,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
os  occipitis.  4.  The  redlus  minor  pof- 
• ticus,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  five  ex- 
tenfors of  the  head,  has  its  rife  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  atlas,  and  its  end 
under  the  former.  5.  The  redlus  la- 
teralis, which  ferves  to  bend  the  head 
on  one  fide,  has  its  origin  from  the  iip- 
. per  furface  of  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis 
of  the  atlas  ; from  this  it  afcends  ftr.iit 
with  a fltort  body,  but  confiderably 
thick  j and  is  inferted  partly  into  the  os 

occir 
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occlpitisj  and  partly  into  the  temporal 
bone,  near  the  incifure  of  the  maftoide 
proce'fs.  6.  The  reflus  tibiae,  one  of 
the  four  extenfors  of  the  leg,  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  anterior  and  inferior 
fpine  of  ihe  ileum. 

Rectus  in  curia,  in  law,  one  . who 
hands  at  the  bar,  and  no  man  objefls 
any  thing  againft  him.  So  allb  when  a 
perfon  who  has  been  outlawed  has  re- 
verfed  the  outlawry,  and  can  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  he  is  (aid  to  be 
reftus  in  curia. 

RECURRENTS,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  feveral  large  branches'  of  nerves 
fent  out  by  the  par  vagum  from  the  up- 
per part  0}  the  thorax  to  the  larynx.  See 
the  article  Nerves. 

Recurrent  verses,  are  the  fame  with 
thole  called  reciprocal.  See  the  article 
Reciprocal. 

RECURV I ROSTRA,  in  ornithologv,  a 
genus  of  the  fcolopaces  order  of  birds, 
the  beak  of  which  is  of  a deprelfed  or 
flatted  figure,  and  is  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity and  bent  upwards  : it  is  about 
the  fize  ot  our  common  lapwing,  or  a 
little  larger ; its  colour  is  variegated, 
black  and  white  ; the  figure  of  its  beak 
is  extremely  lingular,  being  long,  black 
throughout,  flatted,  and  appears  to  be 
of  a coreaceous  fubftance  rather  than  of 
a horny  one,  like  that  of  the  beaks  of 
other  birds  ; and  its  bending  upwards  in 
a part  of  a circle  is  alfo  fingular.  See 
plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  *. 

There  is  another  fpecies  common  in  Eng- 
land, with  a yellow  breaft,  about  the 
fize  of  the  common  pigeon. 

RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  church,  and  refufe  to  acknowledge 
the  king’s  fupreniacy ; who  are  hence 
called  popilh  recufants.  Thefe  are  in 
England  charged  with  double  taxes,  not 
merely  as  romanifts  but  as  recufants. 

RECUSATION,  the  defiling  a judge  to 
refrain  from  judging  in  a certain  caufe, 
on  account  of  his  kinfhip,  capital  enmi- 
ty, &c.  to  one  of  the  parties. 

By  the  french  law,  kinfiiip  within  the 
fourth  degree,  whether  of  confanguinity 
or  alliance,  is  deemed  a legal  caufe  of  re- 
cufation  ; as  alfo  the  judge’s  being  god- 
father, £fc.  of  one  of  the  parties. 

RED,  in  phyfics,  one  of  the  fimplp  or  pri- 
mary colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather 
of  the  fays  of  light.  See  the  articles 
Colour,  Light,  and  Ray. 

The  red  rays  are  thofs  which  of  all  others 
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are  the  leaft  Vcfiangible  : hence,  as  Sfr 
Ifaac  Newton  fuppoles,  the  different  de- 
grees of  refiangibility  arife  from  the  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  of  the  luminous  parti- 
cles whereof  the  rays  confill,  the  red  ray®, 
or  red  light,  is  concluded  to  be  that 
which  confifts  of  the  larged  particles. 
Authors  diftinguifh  three  general  kinds 
of  red : one  bordering  on  the  blue,  as 
columbine,  or  dove-colour,  purple,  and 
crimfon.  Another  bordering  on  yellow, 
as  flame  colour  and  orange ; and  be- 
tween thefe  extremes  is  a medium,  par- 
taking neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other, 
which  is  what  we  properly  call  red.  Mr. 
Boyle  obferves  that  red  is  an  obvious, 
and  generally  a pleafing  colour ; and  that 
antiently  it  was  cudomary  to  prefent  red 
objefils  to  elephants,  to  render  them  more 
fierce  ; and  that  the  fame  colour  irritates 
turky-cocks.  He  obferves  alfo,.  that 
among  the  feveral  changes  of  colour 
which  bodies  acquire,  or  difclofe,  by 
digedion,  it  is  very  remarkable  to  find  a 
rednefs  rather  than  any  other  colour  in 
mod  tinfilures;  and  even  in  the  more 
grofs  foiutions  made  of  almod  all  con- 
cretes that  abound  either  with  mineral  or 
vegetable  fulphur,  though  the  mendruum 
employed  about  thefe  foiutions  or  tinc- 
tures be  never  fo  limpid. 

Red,  in  dying,  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  or 
mother  colours ; fome  reckon  fix  kinds 
or  cads  of  red,  ‘uiz.  fcarlet  red,  crim- 
fon-rad,  madder-red,  balf-grain-red, 
lively-orange-red,  and  fcarlet  of  cochi- 
neal : but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  the 
three  following,  according  to  the  three 
principal  drugs  which  give  the  colours  ; 
<viz.  the  kermes,  cochineal  and  madder. 
See  the  articles  Kermes,  CoohineaL, 
and  Madder. 

For  the  fcarlet  and  crimfon  reds,  fee  the 
articles  Scarlet  and  Crimson. 
Madder-red  is  made  with  madder,  to 
which  foin-e  add  realgal  and  arfenic ; 
others  common  fait,  or  other  falts,  with 
wheat-flour  ; or  agaric,  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  galls,  or  turmeric.  The  half- 
grain is  made  with  agaric  and  bran  wa- 
ter; half-fcarlet-grain,  haif  madder,  and 
fometimes  turmeric.  As  to  the  lively 
orange-red,  the  fluff  muft  be  firft  put  in 
yellow,  then  in  a liquor  made  of  goats- 
hair,  which  has  been  boiled  feveral  times 
with  madder,  and  now  diflblved  over 
the  Are  with  certain  acids,  as  urine,  tar- 
tar, &c, 

Beiides  thefe  reds,  which  are  good  and 
allowed  colours,  .there  is  alfo  a brazil- 
ts  X 1.  red. 
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red,  which  is  difcounged  as  fading 
eafily.  Of  the  fix  good  reds  only  four 
have  particular  calls  or  lliades,  the  mad- 
der-red, the  crimfon-red,  the  lively- 
orange-red,  and  the  fcarlet  of  cochineal  ; 
the  calls  or  fhades  of  crimfon  are  frelh- 
colour,  peach-colour,  carnation-rofe-co- 
lour,  and  an  apple-tree  flower  colour ; 
Thofe  of  madder  are  frelh-colour,  onion- 
peel-colour,  and  flame-colour;  thofe  of 
the  orange  are  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
crimfon;  fcarlet,  belides  the  lhades  of 
all  the  reft,  has  fome  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
as  cherry-colour,  fire-colour,  Gfr. 

Red,  in  painting.  For  painting  in  oil- 
colours,  they  ufe  a red  called  cinnabar, 
or  Vermillion,  and  another  called  Lacca. 
See  the  articles  Cinnabar,  and  Lacca. 
In  limning  and  frefco,  for  a violet  red, 
inllead  of  lacca  they  ufe  reddle,  a natural 
earth  found  in  England  ; for  a brown, 
they  ufe  ochre.  See  the  articles  Reddle 
and  Ochre. 

Red,  in  heraldry.  See  Gules, 

Red,  in  cofmetics,  a fucus,  or  paint, 
wherewith  the  ladies  enliven  their  cheeks 
and  lips.  There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe 
reds,  one  in  leaves  called  fpanifti  red  ; 
the  other  a liquor  which  is  an  extraft  of 
a fcarlet  dye.  See  Cosmetic. 

Red  is  an  epithet  ufed  in  the  englifh 
names  of  feveral  birds,  as  the  red-game, 
red-ftiank,  red-ftart,  red-breaft,  red- 
wing, £fr. 

The  red-game  is  a fpecies  of  the  tetrao, 
common  in  the  mountains  of  Yorkftiire, 
and  fome  other  of  the  northern  counties, 
It  is  of  the  fnape  of  a partridge,  but 
much  larger,  and  of  a mixed  colour  of 
red  and  black,  and  is  feathered  down  to 
the  ends  of  the  toes.  See  Tetrao. 
The  red-lhank  is  a fpecies  of  the  tringa, 
called  by  authors  gallinula  erythropus, 
and  callidrys,  and  is  about  the  lize  of  the 
common  plover.  The  back  is  of  a grey- 
illi  or  brownilh-green,  ufually  fpotted 
with  black;  its  neck  grey,  and  its  throat 
variegated  with  black  and  white:  the 
breatt  is  white,  with  a few  loofe  ftreaks 
of  black  ; the  wing-feathers  are  varie- 
gated with  black,  brovvn,  and  white ; 
the  beak  is  two  fingers  breadth  long,  llen- 
der,  and  lhaped  like  the  beak  of  a wood- 
cock, redilli  at  the  bafe,  and  blackifli 
lower  down  : its  legs  are  of  a fine  beau- 
tiful red,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  very  Ihort 
and  fmall. 

The  red-ftart  a fpecies  of  the  motacil- 
la,  with  a black  throat  and  reddifti  belly, 
is  of  the  fize  of  a chaSinch,  bpt  flenderep 


in  proportion  to  its  thicknefs ; the  head 
is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  deprelfed ; the 
eyes  are  large;  the  beak  is  flender,  oh-  ' 
long,  and  of  a dark  colour;  the  head 
the  neck,  and  the  beak,  are  of  a bright 
grey;  the  anterior  part  of  the  head^ is 
white;  the  throat  and  fides  of  the  head 
under  the  eyes  are  black  ; the  breall  is  of 
a reddifti  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  rump 
and  the  tail.  See  plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  i. 
The  red;breaft  is  alfo  of  the  fpecies  of  the 
motacilla,  with  the  throat  and  breall 
reddifti;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  the  night- 
ingale ; the  head  is  pretty  large  and 
rounded ; the  eyes  are  bright  and  fmall ; 
the  beak  flender  and  brown  ; the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a pale  olive- 
brown,  with  a tinge  of  grey ; the  throat 
and  breall  are  throughout  of  a tawny 
colour,  approaching  to  reddifti ; the  bel- 
ly  is  white  ; the  wings  and  tail  of  the  fame 
brownilh  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  legs  and 
feet.  See  plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  7.  where 
n°  I.  is  the  cock,  and  n?  a.  the  hen. 
The  red-wing  is  a fpecies  of  the  turdus, 
with  a white  breall.  It  is  fmaller  than 
the  common  thrulh;  the  head  is- fmall 
and  flatted ; the  eyes  are  bright  5 the  iris 
of  a deep  hazel;  the  ears  are  patulous, 
and  the  beak  brown,  with  fome  admix- 
ture of  yellow:  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  are  of  a dulky-grey  ; the  fides  and 
under  parts  of  the  wings  are  of  an 
orange-colour,  approaching  to  red  ; the 
breall,  belly,  and  throat,  are  white ; the 
feet  are  of  a paler  colour. 

Red-russia,  or  Little  - Russia,  a 
province  of  Poland,  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Polefia  ; on  the  north,  by 
Volhinia  and  Podolia  on  the  call;  by 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  di- 
vide it  from  Tranfilvania  and  Hungary, 
on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  province  of 
Liltle  Poland,  on  the  weft;  being  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
broad. 

Red-sea  feparates  Alia  from  Africa, 

Red-book  of  the  Exchequer,  an  antient 
record  or  manuscript  volume,  in  the 
keeping  of  the  king’s  remembrancer, 
containing  divers  mifcellany  treatifes  re- 
lating to  the  times  before  the  conqueft. 

REDDENDUM,  in  our  law,  is  tiled  fub- 
ftantively  for  the  claufe  in  a leafe  wherein 
the  rent  is  refeived  to  the  lelfor.  . The 
proper  place  for  it  is  next  after  the  limi- 
tation of  ellafe. 

REDDIDIT  SE,  in  law,  is  where  a per- 
fon  procures  bail  to  aflion,  and  the  party 
that  is  bailed,  any  time  befqrei  the  return 
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ef  thefecond  fcire  facias  againft  the  bail, 
renders  himfelf  in  their  difcharge:  fuch 
bail  are  thereby  difcharged.  On  a red- 
didit fe,  the  defendant’s  attorney  is  to 
give  notice  of  the  render  to  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney,  and  make  oath  of  fuch  notice, 
fife.  Alfo  the  bail  piece  muft.be  dif- 
charged,  otherwife  the  plaintiff  may  not- 
withftandlng  proceed  to  judgment  and 
execution  againft  the  bail ; for  till  that 
is  done  there  is  a record  ftill  remains  in 
court  againft  them. 

REDDITARIUM  was  antiently  ufed  for 
the  rental  of  a manor,  or  other  eftate  ; 
as  was 

REDDITARIUS,  a renter  or  tenant, 

REDDITION,  redditio,  a furrendering  or 
reftoring.  In  law  it  alfo  denotes  a ju- 
dicial acknowledgment  that  a thing  in 
queftion  belongs  to  the  demandant. 

REDDLE,  a foft,  heavy,  red  marie,  of 
great  ufe  in  colouring;  and  being  wafhed 
and  freed  from  its  fand,  is  often  fold  by 
our  druggifts  under  the  name  of  bole-ar- 
menic.  See  the  article  Marle., 

REDEEMABLES,  are  lands,  funds,  &c. 
fold  with  a refervation  of  the  equity  of 
redemption.  See  Redemption. 

REDELIVER,  in  law,  the  yielding  and 
delivering  a thing  back,  which  in  cafe 
of  a robbery,  ISc.  does  not  purge  the' 
offence. 

REDEMISED  fignifies  the  granting  back 
of  lands  demifed  or  leafed. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  a faculty  or 
right  of  re-entering  upon  lands,  &c. 
that  have  been  fold  and  afligned,  upon 
reimburfing  the  purchafe  money  with  le- 
gal cofts.  Bargains  wherein  the  faculty, 
or,  asfome  call  it,  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion is  referved,  are  only  a kind  of  pig- 
norative  contrails.  A certain  time  is  li- 
mited within  which  the  faculty  of  re- 
demption fhall  be  exercifed,  and  beyond 
which  it  ftiall  not  extend. 

In  our  old  law  writers,  redemption  de- 
noted forae  grievous  mulil,  impofed  by 
way  of  commutation  for  the  head  or  life 
of  the  delinquent. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redant,  in  for- 
tification, a kind  of  work  indented  in 
form  of  the  teeth  of  a faw,  with  faliant 
and  re-entering  angles,  to  the  end  that 
one  part  may  flank  or  defend  another. 
It  is  called  faw-work  and  indented- woik. 
The  faces  in  this  flank  one  another. 
Redens  are  frequently  ufed  in  the  forti- 
fying of  walls,  where  it  is  not  necelTary 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  building  bailiops ; 


as  when  they  (land  on  the  fide  of  a river, 
a marfli,  the  fea,  &c. 

REDHIBITION,  redbibitio,  In  the  civil- 
law,  an  aflion  allowed  a buyer,  whereby 
to  annul  the  ftate  ofTome  moveable,  and 
oblige  the  feller  to  take  it  back  again, 
upon  the  buyer’s  finding  it  damaged ; 
or  that  there  was  fome  perfonal  cheat, 
&C-,  The  redhibition,  or  redhibitory  ac- 
tion, has  place  in  feveral  cafes  in  the  bo- 
dy of  the  civil  law.  If  a horfe  was  fold 
that  had  the  glanders,  was  broken-wind- 
ed,  or  foundered,  it  was  a redhibitory 
cafe  ; and  the  buyer  would  be  obliged  to 
take  him  again  within  nine  days. 

REDINTEGRATION,  redintegratio,  in. 
the  civil  law,  the  aft  of  reftoring  a per- 
fon  to  the  enjoyment  of  a thing  whereof 
he  had  been  illegally  difpoflefled. 

Redintegration,  in  chemiftry,  the  re- 
ftoring of  any  mixt  body  or  matter,  whofe 
form  has  been  deftroyed  by  calcination, 
corrofion,  fublimation,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  nature  and  conftitution. 

REDISSEISIN,  in  law,  lignifies  a difleifin 
made  by  one  who  once  before  was  found 
•adjudged  to  have  difleifed  the  fame  per- 
fon  of  his  lands  and  tenements ; in  which 
cafe  there  lies  a fpecial  writ  called  re- 
diffeifin.  This  writ  may  be  brought 
againft  theperfon  whocommitted  the  frefli- 
difleifin,  and  againft  another  that  was  not 
a dilfeifor,  in  cafe  he  be  a tenant  . of  the 
lands  ; and  if  after  a recovery  upon  this 
writ,  the  party  is  difleifed  again,  hy  him 
who  made  the  firft  redifleifin,  he  lhali 
have  a new  writ,  and  fo  every  time  be  is 
redilTeifed.  On  the  faft  being  proved  by 
the  Iheriff’s  inquifition,  the  offender  is  to 
be  imprifoned,  and  the  land  refeifed.  . 

REDOUBT,  or  Redoute,  redulius,  in 
fortification,  a fmall  fquare  fort,  without 
any  defence  but  in  front,  ufed  in  tren-r 
ches,  lines  of  circumvallation,  contra- 
vallation,  and  approach,  as  alfo  forthe 
lodgings  of  corps  de  gard,  and  to  defend 
pafl'ages.  In  marlhy  grounds,  redoubts 
are  frequently  made  of  ftone- works,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  neighbourhood  ; their 
face  confifts  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathom, 
the  ditch  round  them  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  broad  and  deep,  and  their  parapets 
have  the  fame  thicknefs. 

REDRESSING,  the  reftifying  or  fetting 
any  thing  ftrait  again. 

In  a moral  fenfe,  to  redrefs  grievances  is 
to  reform  and  remove  them. 

To  redrefs  a flag,  among  hunters.  Is  to 
put  him  off  his  changes. 

RED- 
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REDRUTH,  a market-town  of  Corn-  ther  equivalent  one,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
wall,  fituated  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  fame. 


Uauncefton. 

REDUBBORS,  thofe  who  buy  ftolen 
cloths,  &c.  and,  to  the  end  they  may 
not  be  known,  convert  them  into  fome 
other  form,  or  change  the  colour,  &c. 

REDUCE,  in  chemilfry,  the  fameiwith 
reduft.  See  the  article  Reduct. 

Reduce /ifcce,  among  military  men,  is 
to  oblige  the  governor  to  furrender  it  to 
the  bcfiegers  by  capitulation. 

REDUCT,  or  Reduit,  a military  term 
fignifying  an  advantageous  piece  oi 
ground  entrenched,  and  feparated  from 
the  rtil  of  the  place,  camp,  &fc.  for  an 
army,  garrilbn,  &c.-  to  retire  to  in  cafe 
of  a lurprize. 

Reduct,  in  building,  a quirk  or  little 
place  taken  out  of  a larger  to  make  it 
more  iinifcrm  and  regular;  or  for  tome 
. other  convenience,  as  for  a little  cabinet 
a fide  of  a chimney,  for  alcoves,  ©’c. 

Reduct,  or  Redux,  among  chemifis,  a 
powder  by  which  calcined  metals  and 
minerals  are  again  reduced  to  their  regu- 
lus,  or  pure  lubftance.  See  Regulps. 

REDUCTION,  reduelio,  in  the  fchools,  a 
manner  of  bringing  a term  or  propofition 
which  was  before  oppofite  to  fome  other, 
to  be  equivalent  to  it.  This  is  eifedlcd 
by  the  addition  or  retrenchment  of  a 
negative  particle;  thus,  to  rednre  this 
propofition,  710  «ziz;z  is  an  anhfial,  to  be 
equivalent  to  its  o;'pofite,  s<ve>y  mail  is 
an  a7iirnal-,  I drop  the  negative  and  fay, 
7/ian  is  an  anwial.  Afttr  the  like  man- 
ner might  the  term,  e-very  tsian,  be  re- 
. duced,  by  adding  the  negative,  and  fay- 
ing, there  is  710  7nan. 

Reduilion  of  propofitions  is  ufid  in  a 
more  general  fenfe  for  any  exprefiion  of 
one  propofition  by  another  propofition 
equivalent  thereto.  To  a reduflion, 
therefore,  there  are  two  propofitions  re- 
quired ; the  reduced,  and  the  reducing, 
which  are  confidered  as  the  extremes 
thereof,  and  to  be  connefled  in  the  re- 
duflion,  by  means  of  the  particle,  that 
is,  which  here  has  the  effeft  of  a copula. 
As  here,  only  asiimals  thhik  ; that  is, 
ani/nals  tbi/ik,  a/id  tiothing  bejides  ani- 
mals  thinks  ; where  the  propofition  pre- 
ceding the  particle,  that  is,  is  reduced, 
and  the  fubjeft  of  the  redufiion  ; that 
following  reduces  the  particle,  and  acts 
as  the  predicate  of  reduflion ; and  the 
particle,  that  is,  a£ls  as  a copula,  im- 
porting not  barely  that  the  propofition 
is  exprefled  by  another,  btrt  by  ano- 


eduction  of  f/llogifsns,  is  a regular 
changing  or  transforming  of  an  im- 
perfeft  fyllogifm  into  a perfeft  one;  or 
it  is  a change  of  a fyllogifm  in  refpeft  of 
form,  whereby  the  neceffity  of  the  illa- 
tion or  inference  is  made  more  evident. 
See  the  article  Syllogism. 

Redu6Iion  obtains  in  fyllogifms  of  the 
fecond  and  third  figure,  and  alfo  in  the 
indirefl  modes  of  the  firft.  By  it  tbefe 
are  all  brought  to  the  firft.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this  redu£lion;  the  one  di- 
re6f,  or  oftenfive,  performed  merely  by  a 
converfion  of  one  or  both  the  premifes, 
or  by  a tranfpofition  thereof,  as  when  ca- 
7/iedires  is  reduced  to  celareTtt.  The 
other  indireft,  called  per  impoffibile,  or' 
ad  abfurdum,  whereby  the  perfon  who 
denies  the  goodpefs  or  legitimacy  of  an 
imperfect  lyllogifm,  is  reduced  to  alTert 
or  grant  fomething  abfurd  and  inipoflible, 
or  contradictoiy,  to  fome  other  thing 
maintained  by  him  : fnppofe,  e.  gr.  a 
perfon,  granting  the  premifes  of  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  fyllogifm,  denies  the  conclufion. 
All  fraud  is  prohibited,  but  fotne  tradhig 
is  Tiot  prohibited : therefore  fasne  trading 
is  not  fraud.  We  thus  proceed  againlt 
him;  if  the  fyllogifm  'is  not  good,  the 
antecedent  is  juft,  but  the  confequent 
fdlfe  ; and  therefore  the  contrary  of  the 
conclufion  muft  be  true.  Now  I take 
the  contrary  of  the  conclufion,  which  you 
thus  give,  viz.  all  trading  is  fraud,  and 
of  that,  with  the  other  preraife  of  the 
former  fyllogifm.  'viz.  the  major,  which 
you  likewife  grant,  I make  a new  fyllo- 
gifm  ; thus,  all  fraud  is  prohibited  •,  all 
trading  is  fraud ; therefore  all  t7'admg  is 
prohibited.  But  this  propofition,  all 
. tradbig  is  prohibited,  and  the  other,  fome 
tradhig  is  prohibited,  which  you  granted 
me  in  the  firlt  fyllogifm,  are  contradic- 
tories. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  that  rule 
whereby  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations are  brought  into  one  denomina- 
tion. Reduction  is  but  the  application 
cf  multiplication  and  divifion.  For, 
firft,  a higher  denomination  is  brought 
into  a lower  one,  by  multiplying,  the 
higher  denomination  with  fo  many  of  the 
lower,  as  are  contained  in  the  higher  ; 
ftill  keeping  them  equivalent  in  value. 
This  is  called  reduction  defeending.  Se- 
condly, a lower  or  inferior  denomina- 
tion is  reduced  into  a higher  or  fuperior 
one,  by  dividing  the  leifer  one.  with  fo 
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many  of  its  denomination  as  is  contain- 
ed in  the  greater.  This  is  the  converl'e 
ofthehft,  and  is  termed  reduction  af- 
cending.  See  the  articles  Multipli- 
cation and  Division. 

The  reduction  of  the  principal  monies, 
coins,  weights,  meafures,  fife,  antient 
and  modern,  foreign  and  domeftic,  may 
be  found  imd.er  their  refpective  articles 
Money,  Coin,  Weight,  Measure, 
Pound,  Foot,  fife. 

Thus  pounds  are  reduced  into  (liillings 
by  multiplying  with  zo ; Ihillings  into 
pence,  by  multiplying  with  iz  ; and 
pence  into  farthings,  by  multiplying  with 
4.  On  the  other  hand,  fliillings  are  re- 
duced into  pounds,  by  dividing  with  zo  ; 
pence  into  (hillings,  by  dividing  with 
iz;  and  farthings  into  pence,  ^ divid- 
ing with  4, 

Examples.  Let  it  be  required  to  reduce 
357 1.  into  (hillings,  and  thofe  (liiliings 
into  pence;  357X30—7140—  the  (liil- 
lings  in  357  I.  and  7140X  — 

the  pence  in  357 1.  as  was  required. 
Again,  let  it  be  required  to  reduce 
85680  d.  into  (liillings,  and  thofe  (hil- 
lings into  pounds;  85680-^-  by  iz  = 
7140Z;  the  (hillings  in  357 1.  and  7140-r 
by  zon:357  1.  as  was  required. 

If  there  remain  any  thing  in  each  di- 
vifion,  it  is  refpectively  either  odd  pence, 
(hillings,  or  farthings;  thus  4133788 
farthings,  being  reduced,  give  4295 1,. 
12  s,  3d. 

But  when  the.  numbers  propofed  to  be 
reduced  are  of  feveral  denominations, 
and  it  is  required  to  bring  them  all  to 
the  loweft,  you  muft  reduce,  as  before, 
the  higheft  or  greateft  denomination  to 
the  next  lefs,  adding  the  numbers  that 
are  of  that  next  denomination  together  ; 
then  reduce  their  fum  to  the  next  lower 
denomination;  adding  together  all  the 
numbers  that  are  of  that  denomination, 
and  fo  proceed  gradually  on  until  all  is 
done. 

To  expedite  the  practice  of  this  rule, 
feveral  compendious  ways  of  reduction 
have  been  invented.  See  Practice. 

Reduction  of  fraSiions.  See  the  article 
Fraction. 

Reduction  of  equations,  in  algebra.  See 
the  article  Ecjuation, 

Reduction  ^’rarwx.  See  Curve.  . 

Reduction  oJ  a figure,  defign,  or  draught, 
is  the  making  a copy  thereof,  either  lar- 
ger or  fmaller  than  the  original ; Hill  pre- 
ferving  the  form  and  proportion.  The 
great  ufe  of:, the  proportional  compalfes 
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is  the  reduction  of  figures,  fifr.  whence 
they  are  called  compalfes  of  reduction. 
See  the  article  Compass. 

There  are  various  methods  of  reducing 
figures,  fife,  the  moll  eafy  is  by  means 
of  the  pentagraph,  or  parallelogram: 
but  this  has  its  defects.  See  the  article 
Pentagraph. 

The  belt  and  molt  iifual  methods  of  re- 
duction are  as  follows:  1.  To  reduce  a 
figure,  as  ABCDE  (plate  CCXXX. 
fig.  I.  n°  I.)  into  a lei's  compafs.-  About 
the  middle  of  the  figure,  as  00,  pitch  on  a 
point,  and  from  this  point  draw  lines  to  its 
feveral  angles  h.,  B,  C,  fife,  then  draw- 
ing the  line  ab  parallel  to  A B,  be  paral- 
lel to  BC,  fife,  you  will  have  the  figure 
cnle  (imilar  to  ABCDE. 

If  the  figure  abede  had  been  required  to 
be  inlarged,  there  needed  nothing  but  to 
produce  the  lines  from  the  point  beyond 
the  angles,  as  sD,  r;  C,  fife,  and'  to 
draw  lines,  mz.  DC,  CB,  fife,  parallel 
to  the  (ides  dc,  cb,  &c. 
a.  To  reduce  a figure  by  the  angle  of 
proportion,  fuppbfe  the  figure  ABCDE 
, (Jbid.  n”  z.)  required  to  be  diminiflipd 
in  the  proportion  of  ihe  line  AB  to  ah, 
{ibid.  n°  3.)  draw  the  indefinite  line  GH 
{ibid,  n®  4.)  and  from  G to  H fet  o(F 
the  line  AB.  On  G deferibe  the  arch 
■/-HI.  Set  off  the  \\neab  as  a chord  on 
HI,  and  draw  GI.  Then  with  the  an- 
gle IGH,  you  have  all  the  meafures  of 
the  figure  to  be  drawn.  Thus  to  lay 
down  the  point  c,  take  the  interval  B C, 
and  upon  the  point  G,  deferibe  the  arch 
KL.  Alfo  on  the  point  G deferibe  MNj 
and  upon  A,  with  the  dillanceMN,  de- 
feribe an  arch  cutting  the  preceding  one 
in  c,  which  will  determine  the  fide  be. 
And  after  the  fame  manner  ace  the  other 
fides  and  angles  to  be  deferibed.  The 
fame  procefs  will  alfo  ferve  to  enlarge 
the  iigure. 

3 . To  reduce  a figure  by  a fcale.  Mea- 
fure  all  the  (idesof  thefigure,  as  ABCDE, 
{ibid.  n°  a.)  by  a fcale,  and  lay  down 
the  fame  meafures  refpectively  from  a 
fmaller  fcale  in  the  proportion  required. 

4.  To  reduce  a map,  defign,  or  figure 
by  fquares.  Divide  the  original  into  little 
fquares,  and  divide  a frelh  paper  of  the 
dimenfions  required  into  the  fame  num- 
ber of  fquares,  which  are  to  be  larger  or 
lefs  than  the  former,  as  the  map  is  to  be 
enlarged  or  diminiflied.  This  done  in 
every  fquare  of  the  fecond  figure,  draw 
what  you  find  in  its  correfpondent  one  in 
the  firlt. 
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Reduction  to  the  ecliptic,  in  aftronomy. 
The  place  of  any  ftar  reduced  to  the 
eclipiic,  is  that  point  where  the  feconda- 
ry  palling  through  the  ftar  interfefls  the 
ecliptic.  See  the  articles  Reduction 
and  Secondary. 

Reduction,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  bring- 
ing back  metalline  fubftances  which  have 
been  changed  into  fcorire  or  alhes,  or 
otherwife  divefted  of  their  metallic  form, 
into  their  natural  and  original  ftate  of 
metals  again.  All  metals  and  I'emi- 
metalsmay  be  reduced  by  proper  manage- 
ment, whatever  have  been  their  changes, 
except  only  zink,  which  having'  been 
burnt  to  alhes,  admits  of  no  reduftion  ; 
but  the  mixture  of  gold  and  liiver  was 
never  yet  radically  diflblved  by  any  ex- 
periment, whatever  fome  may  have  ima- 
gined. Even  fome  earths  will  turn  into 
metals  by  the  admixture  and  intimate 
union  of  a phlogiition  or  inflammable 
principle. 

Reduction  into  JirJi  matter,  is  a term 
which  alchemifts  ule  when  they  find  their 
fubftances  putrify  and  grow  black. 
Reduflion  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
the  converting  of  a dry  matter  into  a li- 
quid, particularly  into  water,  which  by 
the  alchemifts  is  held  the  principle  of  all 
things.'  — 

Recuction,  in  forgery,  denotes  an  ope- 
ration whereby  a dillocated,  luxated,  or 
fraflured  bone  is  reftoreil  to  its  former 
ftate  or  place.  See  the  articles  Luxa- 
tion and  Fracture. 

REDUIT,  in  military  affairs.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Reduct. 

REDUNDANCY,  or  Redundance,  a 
fault  in  dil'courfe,  confiftingjn  the  ufe  of 
a fuperflulty  of  words.  Words  peifeflly 
fynonymous  are  redundant,  and  ought 
to  be  retrenched, 

REDUNDANT  HYPERBOLA,  is  a curve 
of  the  higher  kind,  thus  called  becaufe 
it  exceeds  the  conic  feftion  of  that  name, 
in  the  number  of  its  hyperbolical  legs  ; 
being  a triple  hyperbola  with  fix  hyper- 
bolical legs.  See  Hyperbola,  Curve, 
and  Conic  Sections. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
whereby  a v'erfe  begins  with  the  fame 
word  as  the  preceding  one  ends  with. 
See  the  article  Anadiplosis. 

Reduplication,  in  logic,  a kind  of  con- 
dition exprelled  in  a propofition  indicat- 
ing or  alligning  the  manner  wherein  the 
predicate  is  attributed  to  the  fubjeft. 
Hence  reduplicative  propofitions,  are  I'uch 
wherein  the  fubjeft  is  repeated  with  fome 


circumftance  or  condition.  Thus,  nttn 
as  men,  are  rational:  kings,  as  km! 
are  fubjeki  to  stone  but  God,  ‘ ’ 

REE,  Reis,  or  Res,  a little  porfugueje 
copper  coin.  See  the  article  Coin. 

REED,  an  antient  jewifli  meafuie.  Seetlij 
article  Measure. 

Reed,  or  the  Common  Reed,  in  botany 
arundo.  See  the  article  Arundo.  * 

REEF,  a term  in  navigation.  When  there 
is  a great  gale  of  wind,  they  commonly 
roll  up  part  of  the  fail  below,  that  by 
this  means  it  may  become  the  narrower 
and  not  draw  fo  much  wind  5 which 
contracting  or  taking  up  the  fail  they 
call  a reef,  or  reefing  the  fail : fo  alfo 
when  a top-maft  is  fprung,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is,  when  it  is  cracked,  or  alnioft 
broken  in  the  cap,  they  cut  off  the  lower 
piece  that  was  near  broken  off,  and  fet- 
ting  the  other  part,  now  much  lliorter, 
in  the  ftep  again,  they  call  it  a reefed 
top-maft. 

REEL,  in  the  manufactories,  a machine 
ferving  for  the  office  of  reeling.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  reels,  fome  very 
fimple,  others  very  complex.  Of  the 
former  kinds  thofe  moft  in  ufe  are,  i.  A 
little  reel  held  in  the  hand,  confifting  of 
three  pieces  of  wood,  the  biggeft  and 
longeft  whereof  (which  does  not  exceed 
a foot  and  a half  in  length,  and  i of  an 
inch  in  diameter)  is  traverfed  by  two 
other  pieces  dil'pofed  different  ways.  2, 
The  common  reel,  or  windlace,  which 
turns  upon  a pivot,  and  has  four  flights 
traverfed  by  long  pins  or  flicks,  whereon 
the  fkain  to  be  reeled  is  put,  and  which 
are  drawn  clofer  or  opened  wider,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ikain.  A reprefentation 
of  the  common  reel  may  be  feen  in  plate 
CCXXIX.  fig.  5.  where  A is  the  bench 
or  feat  of  the  reel,  B the  two  uprights, 
C the  arms  of  the  reel.  Its  arbor  turn- 
ing and  hitching,  its  little  lantern  of 
four  notches  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel ; 
D two  wheels,  the  upper  one  of  which 
moves  the  lower,  by  means  of  a pinion. 
E a hammer,  the  handle  whereof  is 
lowered  by  a peg  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  wheel.  F a cord  which  is  rolled 
round  the  axle  of  the  lower  wheel,  and 
fupports  a weight  which  flops  after  a 
certain  numbers  of  turns,  to  regulate  the 
work-woman. 

There  are  other  reels  ufed  in  particular 
arts,  as  the  reel  ufed  in  milling  of  filk, 
&c.  and  thofe  in  the  reeling  and  winding 
of  lilks.  See  the  article  Silk. 

REELING,  in  the  manufactories,  the 

wind- 
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vrinding  of  thread,  filk,  cotton,  or  the 
like  into  a flcain,  or  upon  a bottom,  to 
prevent  its  entangling.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  charging  or  difcharging  of  bob- 
bins or  quills,  to  ufe  them  in  the  manu- 
faSure  of  different  fluffs,  as  thread,  fi'k, 
cotton,  &C'  Reeling  is  performed  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  on  different  engines. 
See  the  article  Reel. 

RE-ENTRY,  inlaw,  fignifies  the  refuni- 
ing  or  retaking  that  pofteffion  which  any 
one  had  lately  forgone;  as  where  a per- 
fon  makes  a leafe  of  lands  to  another, 
the  leffor  thereby  quits  the  pofTefflon,  and 
if  the  leffee  covenants  that  upon  non- 
payment of  the  rent  referved,  the  leffor 
may  lawfully  re-enter,  being  as  much  as 
if  it  was  conditioned  for  the  leffor  to 
take  the  land  again  into  his  hands,  and 
recover  the  pofTeffion  again  by  his  own 
aft  without  the  affillance  of  the  law. 
Likewife,  if  a leafe  for  years  be  made, 
with  condition  that  if  the  leffee  aflign  his 
terms,  the  leffor  may  re-enter,  and  the 
leffee  in  breach  of  the  condition  affigns 
unknown  to  the  leffor,  who  accepts  of 
rent  from  the  aflignee  without  notice  of 
the  alTignment,  in  that  cafe  it  is  held  the 
leffor  may  re-enter,  notwithftanding'his 
acceptance  of  the  rent. 

REEVE  of  a church,  the  guardian  of  it,  or 
the  churchwarden.  See  Church. 

REEVING,  in  the  fea -language,  the  put- 
ing  a rope  through  a block  : hence  to 
pull  a rope  out  of  a block,  is  called  un- 
reeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a fecond 
payment  of  the  price  of  exchange,  or  ra- 
ther the  price  of  a new  exchange  due 
upon  a bill  of  exchange  that  co.mes  to  be 
protelled  and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer 
by  the  drawer  or  indorfer.  See  the  articles 
Exchange  and  Bill, 

RE-EXTENT,  in  law,  a fecond  extent 
upon  lands  or  tenements,  complaint  be- 
ing made  that  the  former  was  partially 
executed.  See  the  article  Extent; 

REFECTION,  among  ecclefiaftics,  afpaye 
me.al  or  repaft  juft  fufficing  for  thefup- 
port  of  life  : hence  the  hall  in  convents, 
and  other  communities,  where  the  monks, 
nuns,  &c.  take  their  refeftiona  or  meals 
in  common,  is  called  the  refeftoty. 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  &c,  a maik  re- 
lative to  another  fimilar  one  in  the  mar-* 
gin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where 
fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is  added, 
and  which  is  to  be  inferled  either  in  read- 
ing or  copying.  References  are  alfo  ufed 
in  hooks  where  things  being  but  imper- 
Vot.  IV, 


fedlly  handled,  the  reader  is  difeftetj  tcj 
fome  other  part  or  place  for  a further' ex- 
planation of  them.  For  the  ufe  of  thefe 
references  in  a work  of.  this  kind,  we  re-i 
fer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  faid 
upoti  that  fubjeft  in  our  introduftion  to 
this  work, 

REFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  puri- 
fying a thing  ; including  not  only  the 
affaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but  like- 
wife  the  clarification  of  liquors.  See 
Assaying  and  Clarification. 

Refining  of  gold  h performed  three  ways, 
‘viz.  either  with  antimony,  Ibblimate,  of 
aqua  fortis  ; the  laft  of  which  is  the  moft 
ulual,and  is  called  depart,  or  quarlation. 
To  refine  gold  with  antimony,  they  make 
ufe  of  a wind-furnace,  and  a common 
crucible  of  a fize  anfwerable  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  to  be  refined  ; always  taking 
care  that  the  gold  and  antimony,  both 
together,  do  not  fill  the  crucible  more 
than  half  full.  After  the  gold  is  melted 
in  the  crucible,  the  antimony  is  throwri 
in  in  powder  ; the  propoition  of  the  an- 
timony to  the  gold  is  eight  Qunces  to^a 
pound,  if  the  gold  be  between  fixteeri 
and  twenty-two  carats  fine  ; ifitbeun-a 
der  fixteen  carats,  then  they  ufe  five  quar- 
ters of  a pound  to  eight  ounces  of  gold; 
and  flill  the  greater  quantity  of  antimony 
is  required,  the  coarfer  the  gold  is. 

As  foon  as'  they  have  put  the  antimony 
into  the  crucible,  they  cover  it,  and  after 
they  have  charged  the  furnace  with  char-^ 
coal,  they  put  on  the  capital,  which  ia 
let  to  ftond  till  fuch  time  as  the  crucible 
is  left  quite  bare,;  then  they  t.ake  off  the 
capital,  and  leave  the  crucible  to  cool  in 
the  furnace  of  itfelf,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  can  take  it  out  by  the  hand  ; theri 
they  break  it,  to  get  out  the  button  of 
culot,  which  is  a mafs  of  fine  gold  re- 
maining at  the  bottom,  with  the  feces 
of  the  antimony,  the  lilver  and  copper 
alloy,  and  fo'inetimes  little  particles  of 
gold  itfelf  over  it. 

But  noiwithftanding  the  gold  thus  pi-e- 
pared  is  very  pure^  yet  the  antiijitny 
gives  it  fuel!  a harfli  brittle  quality,  that 
it  ceafes  to  be  duftile,  and  mult  be  foft- 
tened  by  the  fire  with  I’alt-peire-  and  bo- 
rax, to  bring  it  to  itfelf.  In  order  to 
this  operation,  they  prepare  what  is  calT 
ed  a dry  coppel,  which  is  a coppel  made 
of  crucible  eaitli,  that  does  not  imbibe 
like  the  coppels  made  of  alhes.  When 
the  coppel  has  been  fufficiently  heated  in 
the  ri  fining  furnace,  thoy  put  the  gold 
into  it,  and  cover  it  over  with  charcoal, 
15  Y Aa 
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As  foon  as  the  gold  is  diffolved,  which  is 
very  foon,  hy  reafon  of  the  remains  of  the 
antimony,  they  blow  it  with  the  bellows 
to  drive  the  mineral  entirely  away,  which 
now  goes  off  in  fmoak  ; and  add  to  it,  as 
foon  as  the  fumes  ceafe,  a little  falt-petre 
and  l)orax  in  powder,  which  collefl  the 
impurities  that  remained  upon  the  diffb- 
lution,  and  fix  the  gold  in  the  coppel  in 
the  form  of  a plate.  Then  the  gold  is 
taken  out  of  the  coppel,  and  melted  again 
in  a crucihle,  with  an  addition  of  two 
ounces  of  falt-petre  and  borax  in  powder, 
to  each  eight  ounces  of  gold,  as  foon  as  it 
has  ceafed  to  fume  ; and  then  it  is  call 
into  an  ingot,  which  upon  trial  is  found 
to  be  twenty-three  carats,  twenty-fix 
thirty  feconds  fine. 

The  particles  of  gold,  detained  with  the 
alloy  in  the  faeces  of  the  antimony,  are 
got  out  by  a diy  coppel,  with  the  fame 
meltings  and  ingredients,  as  were  ufed 
in  foftening  the  former:  and  when  they 
ate  certain,  by  the  atfay,  how  much  gold 
the  matter  contains,  they  refine  it  to  fe- 
p irate  the  copper,  and  afterwards  make 
the  depart  or  quaitation.  See  the  article 
Quartation. 

As  for  the  gold  which  may  be  left  flick- 
ing to  the  dry  coppels,  it  is  got  by  break- 
ing and  pulverizing  the  cincibles,  and  by 
repeated  wafliings  of  the  powder  of  them.- 
The  method  of  refining  gold,  hy  means 
of  fnblimate,  is  this : they  begin  the 
procefs  like  that  with  antimony;  that  is, 
in  the  fame  furnace,  wjth  the  fame  coal,  . 
the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame  crucibles. 
When  the  gold  is  melted  in  the  cruci- 
h'.-,  they  calf  in  the  fuhlimate,  not  in 
powder,  but  only  broken  into  pieces  ; the 
proportion  is,  if  the  gold  be  of  twenty-two 
carats,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half, 
or  even  two  ounces  cf  the  fublirnate  to 
eight  ounces  of  the  gold;  if  of  twenty 
carats,  three  ounces;  and  if  it  be  only 
from  eighteen  to  twelve,  five  or  fix  otin- 
ce.s  of  the  rnblimate  to  eiglit  of  the  gold, 
in  which  laft  cafe  they  part  the  fublirnate 
into  two,  and  put  in  one  half  at  a time 
wi'.li  the  gold  into  a new  crucible;  which, 
when  the  operation  is  over,  leaves  the 
gold  of  eighteen  or  twenty  carats,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  in  finenefs  before.  This 
done,  they  put  the  broken  fublirnate  into 
a crucible  with  the  melted  gold,  covering 
it  immediat-ly  to  fmother  the  mineral ; 
ami  then  fill  the  furnace  with  charcoal, 
hiving  firlt  put  on  the  capital  ; after  a 
qu,rr;er  of  an  hour  they  take  off  the  capi- 
tal,‘lay  the  crucible  bare,  and  blow  off 


all  the  allies  and  other  impurities,  that 
may  be  floating  on  the  liquid  gold,  with 
a pair  of  bellows.  This  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  till  the  impurities  of  the  gold 
are  carried  off  by  the  fublirnate,  appear- 
■ ing  of  a bright  glittering  colour ; after 
which  being  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  it 
is  caft'into  an  ingot. 

This  method  of  refining  by  fublirnate, 
is  both  cheaper  and  more  complete  than 
that  by  antimony  ; but  they  are  both  ex- 
ceeding  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  ful. 
phureous  and  arfenical  exhalations;  on 
which  account  the  method  by  quartation 
is  moft  praftifed. 

Refining  of  filler  is  performed  two  ways; 
one  with  lead,  and  the  other  with  falt- 
petre. 

In  order  to  refine  lilver  with  lead,  a cop- 
pel  is  filled  with  a mixture  of  brick-alhes 
.and  alltes  of  bullock’s  and  other  bones. 

It  is  fet  on  the  fire,  and  heated  red  hot; 
in  which  ftate  the  filver  and  lead  are  put 
in  together,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
of  lead  to  eight  ounces  of  filver,  and  evtn 
fomewhat  more  lead,  if  the  filver  be  very 
coarfe. 

As  thefe  two  metals  melt  together,  the 
copper  before  mixt  with  the  lilver  diffi- 
pates  into  fraoak,  or  goes  away  with  the 
feurn;  and  fo  does  the  lead  itfelf,  leav- 
ing the  filver  alone  in  the  coppel  in  ill 
proper  degree  of  finenefs. 

In  this  method  of  refining,  wherein  li.x 
or  feven  thoufand  pounds  may  be  refined 
at  once,  the  metal  is  drawn  out  of  the 
coppel  two  ways  ; the  one  by  plunging 
in  it,  while  ftill  liquid,  a thick  bar  of 
iron,  round  which  the  filver  flicks  in 
form  of  a fliell  or  cruft,  repeating  this 
again  and  again  ; the  other  is  by  leiting 
the  coppel  Hand  till  it  is  cold  ; in  the 
bottoip  of  vriiich,  the  filver  fixes  in  form 
of  a cake. 

This  method  of  refifiing  filver  with  lead, 
is  both  the  belt  and  the  cheapeft  ; how- 
ever, for  want  of  workmen  who  under- 
ftand  it,  that  with  falt-petre  ftill  obtains 
in  many  places;  which  is  performed  in 
a wind  furnace.  They  fiilt  reduce  the 
filver  to  be  refined  into  grain?,  about  the 
fize  of  a fmall  pea  ; which  is  done  by 
firft:  melting  it,  then  throwing  it  into  a 
tub  of  common  water,  and  then  heaiitig 
it  over  again  in  a boiler.  This  being 
done,  they  put  it 'Into  a crucible ; put- 
ting to  every  eight  ounces  of  filver  two 
of' falt-petre.  Then  they  cover  the  cru- 
cible with  an  earthen  lid  (in  the  form  of 
a dome)  exaftly  luted  j which  lid,  how- 
I tyei) 
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tver,  muft  have  a little  aperture  in  the 
middle.  The  crucible  being  fet  into  the 
furnace,  and  covered  with  charcoal, 
which  is  only  to  be  lighted  by  degrees, 
at  lengththey  give  it  the  full  force  of  the 
fire,  to  put  the  metal  into  a perfefl  fufion. 
This  is  repeated  three  times  fucceffively, 
at  an  interval  of  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
After  the  third  fire  they  uncover  the  fur- 
nace, and  let.  the  crucible  cool ; and  at 
length  break  it,  to  get  out  the  filver, 
which  is  found  in  a button  or  culot,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  very  fine  filver ; and 
the  top  mixed  with  the  fasces  of  the 
falt-petre,  and  the  alloy  of  the  filver, 
and  even  fome  particles  of  fine  filver. 
Then  they  feparate  the  culot  from  tile 
impurities,  arid  melt  it  in  a new  cruci- 
ble; and  throw  charcoal-dull  into  the 
diffolution,  and  work  the  whole  brilkly 
together.  Then  they  cover  the  crucible 
up  again,  charge  the  furnace  with  coal, 
and  give  it  a fecond  fire. 

Having  done  this,  they  blow  off  the 
afhes  and  impurities  with  bellows,  from 
off  the  top  of  the  metal,  till  it  .appears 
as  clear  as  a looking-glafs ; and  then 
they  throw  in  an  ounce  of  borax  broken 
to  pieces.  Then,  in  the  laft  place,  they 
cover  the  crucible  up  again,  and  give  it 
the  laft  fire,  and  after  this  caft  it  into 
ingots,  which  are  found,  eleven  penny- 
weight and  fixteen  grains  fine.  Tore- 
cover  the  filver  that  may  be  left  in  the 
fieces  and  fcoria,  they  pound  them,  and 
give  them  repeated  lotions  in  freflr  water. 
Refining,  of  fugar,  fulphur,  camphor, 
nitre,  f^c.  See  Sugar,  Camphor,  ©’c, 
REFLECTING,  or  Reflective  dial. 
See  the  article  Dial. 

REFLECTION,  or  Reflexion,  in  me- 
chanics, the  return  or  regrefii^e  motion 
of  a moving  body,  occafioned  by  fome 
obftacle  yvhich  hindered  it  from  purfuing 
its  former  direfilion. 

For  the  laws  of  the  refleftion  of  moving 
bodies,  fee  Mot  I ON,  Communication 
of  jnotim,  and  Percussion. 
Reflectio.n  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  ca- 
toptrics, is  their  return,  after  approach- 
ing fo  near  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  as  to 
be  thereby  repelled,  or  driven  backwards. 
Thus  the  ray  AB  (plate  CCXXX.  fig.  %. 
n°i.)  proceeding  from  the  radiant  A, 
and  liriking  on  the  point  B of  the  fpe- 
culum  or  plane  D E,  being  returned 
thence  to  C ; B C reprefenis  the  reflefted 
ray,  and  B the  point  of  reflefillon  ; in  ' 
. rel'pefl  .tvhereof  A B reprefimts  the  inci- 
dent ray,  or  ray  of  incidence,  and  B the 


point  of  incidence.  See  Mirrour. 
Again,  a line,  as  CG,  drawn  from  any 
point,  as  C,  of  the  rfflefled  ray  BC,  per- 
pendicular to  the  fpeculum,  is  called  the 
cathetus  of  the  rcfteflinn,  or  cathetus  of 
the  eye ; as  a line,  A F,  drawn  from  the 
radiant  perpendicular  fo  the  fpeculum,  is 
called  the  cathetus  of  incidence. 

Of  ihe  two  angles- which  the  reflefled 
ray  B C makes  with  the  mirrour,  the 
fmalleft,  CBE,  is  called  the  angle  of  re- 
fleflion  ; as,  of  the  two  angles  the  inci- 
dent ray  makes  with  the  fpeculum,  the 
fmalleft,  ABD,  is. called  the  angle  of 
incidence. 

ifthe  mirrour  be  either  concave  or  con- 
vex, the  fmalleft  angles  the  ray,  makes 
with  a tangent  lo  the  point,  of  reflefiion 
and  incidence,  are  the  angles  of  refieflicn 
and  incidence; 

The  angle  C B H,  which  the  reflefled 
ray  makes  with  a perpendicular  lo  the 
point  of  refleflion,  is  called  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  refleiSled  ray  ; as  the  angle 
ABH  is  called  the  inclination  of  the  in- 
cident ray. 

The  great  law  of  refleflion  is,  that  the 
angle  of  reflcfilion,  CBE,  is  always  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence,  A B D,  as  has 
been  demonftrated  under  the  article  In- 
cidence. 

The  rays  of  light  are  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  differently  reflexible,  in  ihe 
fame  manner,  and  for  the  lame  reafon, 
that  they  are  differently  refrangible  ; or 
that  thofe  rays  which  were  leaft  and  moll 
refrangible,  were  alfo  leaft  and  moft  re- 
flexible  ; and,  confequenlly,  exhibit  the 
fame  colours,  and  in  the  fame  order.  S;e 
the  article  COLOUR. 

Caufes  of  the  Reflection  of  light.  The 
opinions  of  philofophers,  relating  to  the 
caufe  of  this  difficult  pliasnomeuon,  be- 
ing principally  four,  are  thus  Hated  by 
Mr.  Rowning.  i.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  philofophers,  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
difeovered  the  contrary,  that  light  is  re- 
flefiled  by  impinging  upon  the  (olid  parts 
of  bodies.  But  that  this  is  not  the  calV, 
will  appear  from  the  following  reafons  : 
and,  firft,  it  is  not  refleiled  at  ihe  firit 
fill  face  of  the  body,  by  impinging  againft ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  the  due 
and  regular  refleflion  of  light,  that  is, 
that  the  reflefled  rays  ftiould  not  be  dif- 
pierfed  and  fcattered  one  from  another; 
there  ought  to  be  no  rafures  or  uneven- 
nefs  in  the  reflefiling  furface  large  enough 
to  bear  a fenfible  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a ray  of  light;  becaufe,  if  the 
15  Y j furface. 
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fiirface  abounds  with  fuch,  the  reflefiled 
rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  lik.e  a parcel 
of  pebbles  thrown  upon  a rough  pave-, 
meat,  than  reflefled  with  that  regularity 
with  which  light  is  obferved  to  form  a 
well  poliflied  one,  which  are  far  from 
being  fo;  for  to  polifh  is  no  other  than 
to  grind  off  the  larger  eminences  and 
protuberances  of  the  metal  with  the  rough 
and  fharp  particles  of  fand,  emery,  or 
putty,  which  muff  of  necefl'ity  leave  be- 
hind them  an  infinity  of  rafures  and 
fcratches,  which,  though  inconfiderable 
with  regard  to  the  former  rougbneffes, 
and  too  minute  fo  be  difcerned  by  us, 
muft,  neverthelefs,  bear  a large  propor- 
tion to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particles  of  light. 

Secondly, . that  it  is  not  reflefted  by  im- 
pinging upon  the  folid  particles  which- 
coniiitute  this  fecond  furface,  is  fuffi-  ■ 
ciently  clear  from  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment; the  fecond  furfaces  of  bodies  be- 
ing as  incapable  of  a perfcft  polifh  as 
the  firft  ; and  it  is  farther  confirmed  from 
hence,  ‘uix.  that  the  quantity  of  light 
reflefted,  differs  according  to  the  different 
denlity  of  the  m'edium  behind  the  body  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  reflefled  by  impinging 
upon  the  particles  which  conftitute  the 
furface  of  the  medium  behind  it,  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  the  ftrcngeft  refleftion  of 
all  at  the  fecond  furface  of  the  body,  is 
when  there  is  a vacuum  behind  it. 
a.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  it 
is  reflefled  at  the  firft  furface  of  a body, 
by  a repulfive  force  equally  diffufed  over 
it,  and  at  the  fecond  by  an  attraflive 
force. 

if  there  be  a repulfive  force  diffufed  over 
the  furface  of  bodies,  that  repels  rays  of 
light  at  all  times,  then,  fince  by  increaf- 
ing  the  obliquity  of  a ray,  we  diminifh 
its  perpendicular  force  (which  is  that  on- 
ly whereby  it  muft  mske  its  way  thro’ 
this  repulfive  force)  however  weakly  that 
force  may  be  fuppofed  to  act,  rays  of 
light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  reflefting' fur- 
face, that  there  (hall  he  a total  refieflion 
of  them  there,  and  not  one  particle  of 
light  be  able  to  make  its  way  through, 
vvhich  is  contrary  to  obfervation  ; the 
refleftion  of  light  at  the  firft  furface  of 
a transparent  body  being  never  total  in 
any  obliquity  whatever.  The  hypothe- 
cs, therefore,  in  this  paiticular,  muft 
be  fa  lie. 

As  to  the  reft "flion  at  the  fecond  furface 
by  (he  attraflive  force  of  the  body,  this 


may  be  confidered  in  two  refpefls,  ■p/;, 
when  the  refleftion  is  total,  and  when  it 
is  partial. 

And  firft,  in  cafes  where  the  refleflion  is 
total,  the  caufe  of  it,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  fame  attractive  force  by  which  light 
would  be  refracted  in  paffmg  out  of  the 
fame  body  ; this  is  manifeft  from  (hat 
analogy  which  is  obfervable  between  the 
reflection  of  light  at  this  fecond  furface 
and  its  refraction  there,  For,  other- 
wife,  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  the 
total  reflection  fhould,  begin  juft  when 
the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  at  its 
arrival  at  a fecond  furface,  is  fuch,  that 
the  refracted  angle  ought  to  be  a right 
one  ; or  when  the  ray,  were  it  not  to 
return  in  reflection,  ought  to  pafs  on 
parallel  to  the  furface,  without  going, 
from  it?  J'or,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  ought  to  be  returned  by  this  very 
power,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
angle  of  reflection  fliall  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence : juft  as  a ftotie  thrown 
obliquely  from  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo 
far  turned  out  of  its  epurfe  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth,  as  to  begin  to  move 
horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of 
tlie  earth,  is  then,  by  the  fame  power, 
made  to  return  in  a curve  fimilar  to  that 
which  is  deferibed  in  its  departure  from 
the  earth,  and  fo  falls  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  that  it  was  thrown 
with. 

But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  reflection  at  the 
fecond  furface,  when  it  is  partial ; an 
attractive  force  uniformly  fpread  over  it, 
as  the  maintainers  of  this  hypothefis  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  can  never  be  the  caufe  there- 
of, becaufe  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the 
fame  force,  acting  in  the  fame  eifeum- 
ftances  in  every  refpect,  can  fometiracs 
reflect  the  .violet-coloured  rays  and  tranf- 
niit  the  red,  and  at  other  times  reflect 
the  red  and  tranfmit  the  violet. 

This  argument  concludes  equally  againft 
a repulfive  force  uniformly  diffufed  over 
the  firft  furface  of  a body,  and  reflecting 
light  there;  becaufe  fome  bodies  reflect 
the  violet  and  tranfmit  the  red,  others 
reflect  the  red  and  tranlmit  the  violet  at 
their  firft  furface  ; which  cannot  poffibly 
be  upon  this  fuppofitipn,  the  rays  of 
whicbevir  of  thefe  colours  we  fu'ppofe  to 
be  the  ftrongeft. 

3.  Some  being  apprehenfive  of  the  in- 
(ufficiency  of  a repulfive  and  attractive 
force  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  bodies, 
and  acting-  uniformly,  have  fuppofed, 
that  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  fur- 
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faces  of  bodies,  the  matter  of  thefe 
forces  is  put  into  an  undulatory  motion, 
and  that  where  the  fiirface  of  it  is  Cub- 
fiding,  light  is  tranfmitted,  and  in  thofe 
places  where  it  is  rifingj  light  is  reflefled. 
But  this  feems  to  advance  us  not  one  jot 
farther;  for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe  where 
red  is  refleiled  and  violet  tranfmitted, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  red  im- 
pinges only  on  thofe  parts  when  the 
waves  are  riling,  and  the  violet  when 
they  are  fubfiding  ? 

The  laft  hypothefis  is  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  ; who  is  of  opinion,  that 
light,  in  its  paffage  from  the  luminous 
body,  is  difpofed  to  be  alternately  re- 
flefted  by,  and  tranfmitted  through,  any 
refrafting  furface  it  may  meet;  and 
this  difpofi'tion  he  calls  fits  of  eafy  re- 
fleftion,  and  eafy  tranfmiffion.  Thus, 
if  we  take  the  diftances  as  the  numbers 
0,  I,  a,  3»  4;  5>  <5j  7.  8,  9,  10,  &c.  then 
at  the  diltances  o,  z,  if.,  6,  8,  &c.  the 
light  will  be  tranfmitted ; and,  at  the 
diftances  i,  3,  y,  7,  9,  &c.  it  will  be  re- 
flefted  in  coloured  rings. 

Thefe  fits  he  thinks  probably  owing  to 
fomefubtile  and  elaftic  fubftance,  diffuf-- 
ed  through  the  univerfe,  in  the  following 
manner;  as  bodies  falling  into  water 
or  palling  through  the  air,  caufe  undu- 
lations in  each,  fo  the  rays  of  light  may 
excite  vibrations  in  this  elaftic  fubftance  : 
the  quicknefs  of  which  vibrations  de- 
pending on  the  elafticity  of  the  medium, 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  it  may  be 
quicker  than  that  of  the  rays ; and  there- 
fore, when  a ray,  at  the  inftant  it  im- 
pinges upon  any  furface,  is  in  that  part 
of  a vibration  of  this  elaftic  fubftance 
which  confpires  with  its  motion,  it  may- 
be eafily  tranfmitted;  and  when  it  is  in 
that  part  of  a vibration  which  is  con- 
trary to  its  motion,  it  may  be  reflefled. 
Alfo,  when  light  fall;  on  the  firft  furface 
of  a body,  none  is  reflefled  there;  but 
all  that  happens  to  it  there  is,  that  every 
ray  that  is  not  in  a fit  of  eafy  tranfmiflion 
is  there  put  into  one,  fp  that,  when  they 
come  to  the  other  fide,  the  rays  cf  one 
colour  ihall  be  in  a fit  of  eafy  iranfmif- 
fion,  and  thofe  of  another  in  a fit  of  ea- 
fy refleffion,  according  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  body,  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
being  different  in  rays  of  a different  kind. 
This  dofln'ne  of  tlie  eafy  refliffion  and 
eafy  tranfinilllon  of  the  rays  of  light, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
mere  hypothefis,  fince  Sir  Ifaac  has 
Oyinced,  by  experinjents,  that  this  k the 


cafe.  The  firft  experiment  he  mentions 
is  the  comprefiion  of  two  prifms  hard  to- 
gether, whole  Tides  were  a little  convex, 
by  which  means  they  touched,  by  a fmall 
part  of  their  furfaces,  and  contained 
every  where  elfe  a thin  plate  of  air,  as  it 
may  be  properly  called,  whofe  thickneig 
did  every  where  gradually  increafe  from 
the  touching  parts.  He  obferved  the 
place  where  they  touched  became  abfo. 
lately  tranfparent,  as  if  they  had  there 
been  one  continued  piece  of  glafs.  For 
when  the  light  fell  fo  obliquely  on  the 
plate  of  air  between  the  prifms  as  to  be 
all  refleffed,  it  feemed  in  that  place  of 
cont.a£l  to  be  wholly  tranfmitted,  info- 
much  that  when  looked  upon,  it  appear- 
ed like  a black  or  dark  fpot,  by  reafon 
that  little  or  no  fenfible  light  was  refleft- 
ed  from-  thence,  as  from  other  places. 
When  he  looked  through  the  prifms, 
this  place  of  contaft  feemed,  as  it  wer  , 
a bole  in  the  plate  of  air;  and  through 
this  hole  objeas  that  w-ere  beyond  might 
be  feen  diftinftly,  which  could  not  be 
feen  through  other  parts  of  the  glalfes 
where  the  air  was  interjacent.  By  harder 
comprefiion  the  fpot  was  dilated  by  the 
yiekling  inwards  of  the  parts  of  the 
glafl'es. 

When  the  plate  of  air,  by  turning  the 
prifms  about  their  common  axis,  became 
fo  little  inclined  to  the  incident  rays  that 
fome  of  them  began  to  he . tranfmitted, 
there  arofe  in  if  many  flendef  coloured 
arches,  which  at  firft  were  ftjaped  alinoft 
like  the  conchoid,  as  in  zi/F.  n"  z.  and 
by  continuing  the  motion  of  the  prifms, 
thefe  arches  increafed  and  bended  more 
and  more  about  the  faid  tranfparent  fpot, 
till  they  were  completed,  into  circles  or 
rings  encompafllng  it  ; and'  afterwa'rds 
continually  grew  more  and  more  con- 
trafted.  Thefe  arches  and  rings  became 
tinged  with  various  colours,  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  prifms  was  continu.ed,  being 
at  firft  of  a violet  and  blue ; afterwards 
of  a white,  blue,  violet;  black,'  red, 
orange,  yellow,  .white,  blue,  violet,  Sfc. 
after  this  the  coloured  rings  contradfed, 
and  became  only  black  and  white.  The 
prifms  being  farthe'r  moved  about,  the 
colours  all  began  to  emerge  out  of  the 
whitenefs,  and  in  a contrary  order  to 
what  they  had  before. 

But  to  obferve  more  nicely  the  order  of 
the  colours  which  arofe  out  of  the  white 
circles,  as  the  rays  became  lefs  and  lels 
inclined  to  the  plate  of  air.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  made  ufe  of  the  two  obje£'t- 

glalTeSi 
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glaffes,  one  a plano-convex,  and  the 
other  a double-convex,  of  the  fame 
fphei'icity  on  both  (ides,  of  fifty-one  feet 
focal  diltance ; and  upon  this  he  laid  the 
plane  fide  of  the  other,  prefiing  them 
flowly  together  to  make  the  colours  fuc- 
cefiively  emerge  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cles, and  then  flovvly  lifted  the  upper  glafs 
from  the  lower  to  make  them  fuccelTively 
vanifh  again  in  the  fame  place. 

Upon  comprefiion  of  the  glafi'es,  various 
colours  would  emerge  and  fpread  into 
concentric  circles  or  rings  of  different 
breadths  and  tints  encompaffing  the  cen- 
tral fpot.  Their  form,  when  the  glaffes 
were  moft  compreffed,  is  delineated, 
ibid,  n"  3.  where  a is  the  central  black 
fpot,  and  the  circuits  of  colours  from 
thence  outwards  as  follows  : 

b blue  ■ , t 

’ g,  blue,  \ ?n,  blue. 

r'h,  green.  3'^  w,  green, 
yellow,  j/' 0,  yellow. 
*■  k,  red.  p,  red. 

r S b greenifh  blue. 
^It,  red. 


,51' 


7 ^y‘  gtcenifli  blue. 
^ 1 2:,  reddilh  white. 


white. 
d,  yellow; 

^ e,  red. 

u,  g'-een. 

Lr,  red. 

5 !t,  greenifh  blue, 
t X,  pale  red. 

Thefe  rings  were  obferved  to  be  leaf!: 
when  the  eye  was  held  perpendicularly 
over  the  glaffes  in  the  axis  of  the  rings  ; 
whereas,  viewed  obliquely,  they  became 
bigger,  continuallv  fwelling  as  the  eye 
was  removed  farther  from  the  axis  : and 
the  coloured  rings  made  in  air,  became 
much  more,  diltindl  and  vifible,  when 
viewed  in  a dark  room  by  the  refleflion 
of  the  coloured  light  of  the  prifm.  The 
rings  made  by  refleflion  of  led  light  were 
manifeftly  bigger  than  thofe  made  by  the 
blue  and  violet ; and  it  was  very  pleafant 
to  fee  them  gradually  fwell  and  contrafl 
according  as  the  colour  of  the  light  was 
changed.  The  motion  was  quickeft  in 
the  red,  and  flowelt  in  the  violet  j and, 
by  an  eflimation  made  of  the  diameters 
of  the  rings,  the  thickneffes  of  air  in  the 
plates  where  the  rings  are  made  by  the 
limits  of  the  feven  colours,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  fuc- 
ceflively  in  order,  were  to  one  anolher 
as  the  cube  roots  of  the  fquares  of  the 
eight  lengths  of  a chord  which  found  the 
notes  of  an  oflave,  that  is,  of  the  numbers 
, 8 s a 2,  a 9 f 

' ’ v;  cT’  a-’  J>  5’  _ 

Thefe  rings  were  not  of  various  colour.', 
as  thofe  made  in  the  open  air,  but  ap- 
peared ail  over  of  that  piifmatic  colour 
only  with  which  it  was  illumined  5 and 


by  throwing  the  coloured  light  direftly 
on  the  glaffes,  that  which  fell  on  the 
dark  fpaces  between  the  rings  was  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  glaffes  without  any 
variation  of  the  colour.  This  appeared 
by  placing  a white  paper  behind,  on 
which  the  rings  were  painted  of  the  fame 
colour  as  thofe  by  reflefted  light,  and  of 
the  biguefs  of  their  immediate  fpaces. 
Hence  the  origin  of  thefe  rings  is  mani- 
felt ; namely,  that  the  air  between  the 
glaffes,  according  to  its  various  thick- 
nefs,  is  difpofed  in  fome  places  to  reflsft, 
in  others  to  tranfmit  the  light  of  any  one 
colour;  and  in  the  fame  place  to  refleft 
that  of  one  colour,  where  it  tranfmits 
that  of  another;  in  the  manner  as  you  fee 
reprefented  ibid,  n"  4.  where  AB,  CD, 
ate  the  glaffes,  as  before;  and  a,  c,  e,g, 
i,  I,  n,  p,  the  parts  of  the  beam  tranf- 
mitted;  and  b,  d,  f,  b,  k,  tn,  0,  the  parts 
of  the  beam  refiefled,  making  the  colour- 
ed rings. 

Reflection  of  the  7mon,  the  fame. with 
her  variation.  See  Variation. 

Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively, 
for.an  operation  of  the  mind  ; whereby 
it  turns  its  view  backwards  as  it  were 
upon  itfelf,  and  makes'  itfelf  and  its 
own  operation  the  objedl  of  its  difqui- 
fition  ; and  by  contemplating  the  man- 
ner, order,  and  laws  which  it  obferves  in 
perceiving  ideas,  comparing  them  toge- 
ther, realbning,  it  frames  new  ideas 
of  the  relations  dillcovered  therein.  See 
the  articles  Idea,  Knowledge,  Rea- 
soning, &c. 

REFLEX,  or  Reflect,  in  painting,  is 
underftood-  of  thofe  places  in  a piflure, 
.which  are  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated  by 
a light  reflefted  from  fome  other  body, 
reprefented  in  the  fame  piece. 

Reflex  vision, that  performed  by  means 
of  I efi-,  fted  rays,  as  from  mirrours.  See 
the  articifs  Vision,  Reflection,  and 
Mirrour. 

REFLUX  of  the  fea,  the  ebbing  ef  the 
water,  or  its  returning  from  the  fliore. 
See  the  article  Tides.  - 

REFORM,  a re-eliablifiirrient,  or  revival 
of  formerly  neglefled  difeipline,  ora  cor- 
reflion  of  the  reigning  abufes  therein. 

To  Reform,  in  a miliiary  fenfe,  is  to  re- 
duce a company,  regim.enty  fsfe.  either 
by  dlfbuiding  the  whole,  or  breaking  a 
part,  and  reraining  the  reft. 

REFORMADO,  or  Reformed  offi- 
cer, ore  whofe  troop  or  company,  is 
fujiprtffed  in -a  itform,  and  he  continued 

either 
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either  in  the  whole  or  half-pay,  doing 
duty  in  the  regiment. 

reformation,  the  aft  of  reforming, 
orcorreSing  an  error  or  abufe  in  religion, 
difcipline,  or  the  like.  ' 

The  reformation,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  is  the  reparation  of  the  pro- 
teftants  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the 
beginning  and  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  See  the  article 
Lutherans,  &c. 

refracted,  or  Refractive  dial, 
one  that  lliews  the  hour  by  means  of 
fome  refraflive  tranfparent  fluid.  See 
the  article  Dial. 

refraction,  in  general,  is  the  devia- 
tion of  a moving  body  from  its  direft 
courfe,  occafioned  by  the  different  denfity 
of  the  medium  it  moves  in  ; or,  it  is  a 
change  of  direfiion,  occafioned  by  a 
body’s  falling  obliquely  out  of  one  me- 
dium into  another  of  a different  denfity. 
The  great  law  of  refraflion,  which  holds 
in  all  bodies,  and  all  mediums,  is,  that  a 
body,  paffing  obliquely  out  of  one  me- 
dium into  onother  wherein  it  meets  with 
lefs  refiftance,  is  refrafled  or  turned  to- 
wards the  perpendicular;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  in  paffing  out  of  one  medium 
into  another  wherein  the  refiftance  is 
greater,  it  is  refrafled  or  turned  from  the 
perpendicular.  Hence  the  rays  of  light, 
falling  out  of  air  into  water,  are'  re- 
frafled  towards  the  perpendicular;  where- 
as a ball,  thrown  into  the  water,  is  re- 
frafled  from  it.  Now  the  reafon  of  this 
difference  is,  that  water,  which  refills  the 
motion  of  light  lefs  than  air,  refills  that 
of  the  ball  more;  or,  to  fpeak  more  juft- 
ly,  becaufe  water,  by  its  greater  attrac- 
tion, accelerates  the  motion  of  the  rays 
of  light  more  than  air  does. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  refiaflion  of 
light,  let  AB  (plate  CCXXI.  fig.  i. 
n’  1.)  reprefent  a ray  moving  in  air  from 
A to  B,  and  paffing  into  water  at  B ; 
and  let  H K be' perpendicular  to  tlie  fur- 
face  of  the  water  at  the  point  B.  When 
therefore  the  ray  enters  the  water,  it  does 
not  continue  its  motion  ftraight  forward 
in  the  line  B C,  but  in  fome  other  line, 
asB  D,  which  is  nearer  or  more  inclined 
to  the  perpendicular  B K : and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  line  D B be  fiippofed 
to  be  a ray  of  light  moving  in  water 
from  D to  B,  and  there  palling  into  air, 
initead  of  continuing  its  motion  ftraight 
forward  in  the  diredlion  B E,  it  goes  on 
in  fome  other  direflion  as  B A j which 


being  lefs  inclined  to,  is  more  diftant 
from,  the  perpendicular  BH,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  'the  following  experiment. 
Let  an  empty  vefl'el,  as  B C D E (ibid, 
n“  a.)  have  a finall  objefl  placed  at  its 
bottom  at  A ; and  let  it  be  fo  fituated  as 
that  the  fight  of  the  objeft  may  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  from  an 
eye  placed  at  Q__;  then  let  the  veffel  be 
filled  with  water,  and  the  ray  AB, 
which,  before  th.e  water  was  poured  in, 
moved  in  a right  line  from  A to  K,  and 
by  fo  doing  pafied  above  the  eye,  will, 
upon  its  emerfibn  out  of  the  water,  be 
bent  downward,  fo  as  to  ftrike  upon  the 
eye  at  Q__.  and  thereby  render  the  objeft 
at  A vifible.  This  bending  of  the  rays 
of  light,  in  their  paffage  out  of  one 
medium  into  another,  is  owing  tothe  at- 
traftive  force  of  the  denfer  medium  ail- 
ing upon  the  rays  at  right  angles  to  the 
furface. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  refrailion  • 
of  the  rays  of  light  is,  that  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  always  in  a conftant 
ratio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refrailion, 
in  all  inclinations  of  the  incident  ray 
whatever.  See  Incidence. 

Now  that  this  is  the  cafe,  whatever  be 
the  inclination  of  the  incident  ray,  may 
be  proved  experimentally  in  the  following 
manner  : let  a brafs  quadrant,  C F E, 
(ibid.  n“  3.)  graduated  on  both  Tides, 
and  fixed  at  its  center  C,  to  a perpendi- 
cular pillar,  CD,  have  two  indices,  A 
and  B,  one  on  each  fide,  moveable  on 
the  center  C ; and  let  the  index  A, 
whereof  the  flem  G is  a continuation,  be 
made  to  point  to  the  fifteenth  degree, 
and  the  index  B to  'tife  iftfteenth  mi- 
nute of  the  twentieth  degree:  let  then 
the  pillar  be  immerfed . in  water,  till 
CE,  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  qua- 
drant, touch  the  furface  of  the  water; 
and  upon  viewing  the  ftem  G,  immerfed 
in  the  water,  it  will,  by  reafon  of  the 
refiaflidn,  appear  to  have  changed  its 
filuation,  and  to  lie  in  a line  with  the 
index  B.  And  the  fame  thing  will  like- 
wife  obtain,  if  th.e  index  A be  let  at  the 
thirtieth  degree,  and  B at  the  thirtieth 
minute  of  ihe  foity-fecond  degree;  that 
is,  twenty-five,  the  fine  of  the  leller 
angle  of  incidence,  is  to  thirty- three, 
the  fine  of  the  correfponrling  angle  of  re- 
fraflion  ; as  fifty,  the  fine  of  the  greater 
angle  of  incidence,  is  to  fixty-fix,  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  refraflion  corre- 
fponding  thsieto.  And  the  fame  holds 

of 
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t)f  all  other  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fra6tion. 

Since  then  the  ratio  of  thefe  fines  is  con- 
ftant,  it  remains  that  we  determine  what 
that  ratio  is  in  different  mediums  ; in  or- 
der to  which  we  fhall  firff  premife  the  fol- 
lowing lemma.  Let  G H D,  (ibid. 
n°4.)  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  let 
the  angle  D be  bifl'efted  by  the-right  line 
DO;  let  AK,  M C,  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  fide  G H,  and  through  the  point 
K draw  IKN  cutting  O D in  N:  then 
is  the  angle  AKIitNK-B.  Abo  the 
triangle  is  divided  into  two  fimilar  and 
equiangular  triangles,  NKB  and  BKD, 
by  the  perpendicular  KB;  and,  there- 
fore, the  angle  NKB  is  equal  to  the 
angle  K D B : all  which  is  evident  from 
Euclid’s  Elements. 

Suppofe  now  that  GHD  be' the  feflion 
of  a prifm  of  water  or  glafs,  or  any  pel- 
lucid medium  ; and  KM  a ray  of  light 
palling  through  it,  parallel  to  the  fide 
G H ; and  let  it  go  out  of  the  prifm, 
and  be  refrafled  into  the  air,  on  each 
fide,  into  the  direftions  KF,  ME:  and, 
laftly,  upon  the  point  K,  defcribe  the 
femi-circle  P I Q^;  then  is  NKB(  — 
KDB)=FKI,  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence out  of  the  prifm  into  air,  and 
A K I is  the  angle  of  refraflion  ; confe- 
quently  AR,  and  F S,  are  the  fines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraflion, 
out  of  the  prifm  into  air.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  may  confider  F K as  the  inci- 
dent ray  falling  upon  the  prifm  in  the 
point  K,  and  refrafiled  in  the  direftion 
K M,  parallel  to  the  fide  G H,  which  at 
the  point  M emerges  again  into  the  air  in 
the  direfdion  ME,  making  the  angle 
EML,  with  the  perpendicular  ML, 
equal  to  the  angle  F K I.  In  this  cafe 
the  angle  FKI  is  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  NK  B is  the  angle  of  re- 
fraftion  in  the  prifm  ; which. angle  of  re- 
fi;a£lion  is  therefore  given,  orcpnftant,  as 
it  is  always  equal  to  Ae  angle  K D B, 
or  half  the  angle  of  the  prifm. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  FKI,  confifts 
of  two  parts,  wix,,  of  the  given  angle 
AKI(  = KDB)  and  the  additional 
angle  A K F.  Now  the  angle  A K I is 
known,  as  being  equal  to  half  the  angle 
of  the  prifm;  and  the  angle  FKA  is 
known  by  placing  the  prifm  by  the  center 
of  a graduated  femi-circle,  as  ABC, 
{ibid.  fig.  5.)  carrying  an  index,  whofe 
two  arms,  FK  and  KE,  are  equally 
elevated  above  the  horizontal  line  AC, 
and  correlpond  to  the  incident  and 


emergent  ray  F K and  ME  in  the  other 
figure.  For  here  it  is  evident,  if  an  ob, 
ject  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  arm  F 
it  will  be  feen  by  an  eye  looking  through 
the  fights  at  the  other  end  of  the  index 
E ; and  when  the  object  is  thus  feen,  the 
angle  AKF  is  known  by  the  number  of 
degrees  which  each  arm  cuts  upon  the 
limb  of  the  femi-circle. 

This  number  of  degrees,  added  to  the 
conftant  number  thirty  degrees,  which  is 
equal  to  half  the  angle  of  the  prifm 
gives  the  whole  angle  of  incidence  FKI- 
and  thus  the  angle  of  incidence  and  re- 
fractioh  being  found,  the  proportion  of 
the  fines  F S and  A R will  be  difcovered, 
which  ratio  is  always  the  fame  while  the 
matter  of  the  prifm  remains  the  fame,  as 
was  before  (liewn  from  the  theory,  and 
may  by  this  inftrument  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment. For  example,  let  the  prifiu 
be  of  water,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  elevate 
each  arm  twelve  degrees  upon  the  limb, 
before  the  image  of  the  object  at  F can 
be  feen  by  the  eye  at  E ; then  iz  -f  30  — 
4z‘’=:  FKA-1- AKI  = FKI,  the  an. 
gle  of  incidence.  But  the  fine  FSof 
41°,  is  to  the  fine  AR  of  30°,  as  410 
3 very  nearly. 

Now  it  is  plain,  if  the  ratio  of  the  fines 
AR  and  F S were  not  fixed.  Cnee  FS 
might  be  in  any  ratio  greater  or  lefs  than 
AR,  the  incident  ray  FK  may  make 
an  angle  FKI  greater  or  lefs  than  forty- 
two  degrees,  and  yet  the  object  at  F be 
feen  by  the  eye  at  E : but  this  we  find  by 
experiment  to  be  impoffible,  becanfe  there 
is  no  elevation  of  the  arms  of  the  index 
that  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the 
object  but  the  one  above-mentioned. 

If  G HD  were  a prifm  of  glafs,  as  that 
is  a denfer  body  than  water,  fo  its  refrac- 
tive, power  will  be  greater  ; and,  eonfe- 
quently,  it  will  act  more  ftrongly  on  the 
ray  KM,  at  its  exit  into  the  air,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  refracted  farther  from  the 
perpendicular  IK  or  ML.  Therefore 
the  angle  of  incidence  out  of  air  into 
glafs,  ^ia.  FKI,  ought  to  be  greater, 
and  fo  to  require  a greater  elevaticrn  of 
the  legs  of  the  index  than  before  in  the 
prifm  of  water;  and  this  we  find,  by 
experiment,  is  the  cafey-  for  then  the 
elevation,  inftead  of  twelve  degrees,  mull 
be  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  de- 
grees. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  the  fine  of  incidence, 
F S,  muft  be  in  a conftant  ratio  to  the  fine 
of  refraction,  AR ; becaufefince  the  angle 
A KL  is  invariable,  being  always  equal 

to 
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to  GDOi  and  ^ame  medium, 

G D H,  the  angle  F K I mud  always  be 
the  fame,  becaufe  the  refractive  power  is 
every  where  fo  : therefore,  the  angles 
being  conftant,  the  fines  will  be  fo  too, 
or  their  ratio  to  each  other  always  the 
fame.  And  as  by  this  inftrument  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  are 
difcovered,  the  ratio  of  their  fines  will  be 
known  of  courfe,  for  each  refpective 
medium  : thus,  in  water  the  fine  of 
forty-two  degrees,  is  to  the  fine  of  thirty 
degrees,  nearly  as  four  to  three ; in 
glafs,  the  fine  of  forty-fix  degrees  is  to 
the  fine  of  thirty  degrees,  as  three  to 
two  i or,  more  nearly  as  feventeen  to 
eleven  ; and,  to  mention  no  more,  it  has 
been  found,  by  fome  experiments,  that 
the  fine  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  re- 
fraction in  diamond,  as  five  to  two. 
But,  fince  in  phyfical  matters  no  au- 
thority is  comparable  to  that  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  we  lhall  give  a table  from  his 
optics,  (hewing  the  proportion  of  the 
fines  of  incidence  and  refraction  of  yellow 
light,  that  being  nearly  a mean  between 
the  greateft  and  lead  refrangible  rays  j 
this  is  contained  in  the  firft  column  ; the 
fecond  column  exprefles  the  denfities  of 
the  bodies  eftimated  by  their  fpecific  gra- 
vities; and  the  third  Ihew  the  refractive 
power  of  each  body,  in  refpect  of  its 
denfity. 


'I'hc  refra6l- 
jn^  body. 

Proportion 
of  the  fines. 

The 

denfity 

Ref. 

powei 

Air  - - 

^201  to  2200 

0j0012 

520S 

Glafs  of  ant. 

17  to 

9 

SjzSoo 

4864 

Bleudo-topaz 

13  to 

*4 

4,2700 

3979 

A felenites 

61  to 

41 

2,2  q20 

5386 

Com.  glafs 

31  to 

20 

a,j8oo 

5436 

Cry  It.  of  rock 

as  to 

i6- 

2,6  «;oo 

5450 

Illand  cryft. 

, . . S to 

. 3 

2,7200 

6536 

Sal  geinnis 

17  to 

II 

3,1430 

6477 

Aliim  - - 

35  to 

24 

1,7140 

6570 

Borax  - 

az  to 

25 

1.7140 

6716 

Mitre  - - 

32  to 

21 

1,9000 

7079 

Oantzick  vit 

303  to 

200 

1,7750 

755  > 

Oil  of  vitriol 

10  to 

7 

1,7000 

6124 

Rain-water 

5*9  to 

396 

7,000 

7854 

Gum-arabic 

3 > to 

21 

>,3750 

8574 

bpii'it  ol  wine 
rectified 

100  to 

73 

0,0660 

IOI2I 

Camphor 

3 to 

2 

0,0060 

I'aSSi 

Oil-olive 

aa  to 

15 

0,9730 

12607 

Linleed-oil 

40  to 

a? 

o,9_320 

1*819 

Sp.  of  turp. 

a5  to 

’7 

0,8740 

13222 

Amber  - - 

J4  to 

9 

1,4400 

'^3654 

A diamond 

7 00  to 

41 

•^,4000 

14556 

VoL,  IV. 


The  refra6lion  of  the  air  in  this  table  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  atmofphere,  as 
obferved  by  aflronomers  ; for  if  light 
pafs  through  many  refrafling  fubftances, 
or  mediums,  gradually  denfer  and  denfer, 
and  terminated  with  parallel  furfaces,  the 
fum  of  all  the  refraflions  will  be  equal  to 
the  fingle  refraftion  it  would  have  i’uffer- 
ed  in  palling  immediately  out  of  the  firft 
medium  into  the  laft. 

As  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  rays  of  light,  it  has  al- 
ready been  explained  under  the  articles 
Colour,  and  Rainbow. 

Refraction,  in  aftronomy.  From  what 
has  been  faid,  the  refraftion  of  the  rays 
of  light,  iffuing  from  a heavenly  body, 
in  palling  through  the  atmofphere  of  our 
earth,  will  be  ea lily  underftood.  Thus, 
the  ray  AB  (ibid,  n"  6.)  proceeds  from 
the  liar  A in  a right  line,  till  it  reach 
the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  at  B ; upon 
entering  which,  it  it  will  be  refrafled 
towards  the  perpendicular  B C,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  from  B to  C,  the 
center  of  the  earth ; and  as  it  paffes  on 
through  the  atmofphere  towards  it,  D, 
it  will  be  continually  refrafted  the  fame 
way,  by  reafon  it  all  along  enters  a denfer 
part  of  the  atmofphere ; and  hence  it 
will  deferibe  the  curve  'B  D bending 
downwards,  fo  as  to  render  the  objeft 
vifible  to  a fpeffator  at  D.  But,  as  all 
vifion  is  performed  in  right  lines,  the 
fpeflator  at  D will  fee  the  flar  in  the 
tangent  line  DE;  and,  confequently, 
the  apparent  place  of  the  liar  will  be  E ; 
which  is  higher,  or  nearer  the  zenith  than 
its  true  place  A. 

From  hence,  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftsrs  appear  above  the  horizon  when 
juft  below  it ; and  higher  than  they 
ought  to  do  when  they  are  above  it. 
Farther,  the  refraflion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  greateft  in  the  horizon,  and  gra-. 
dually  decreafes  as  their  altitudes  increafe, 
till  near  the  zenith  it  becomes  fcarc.ely  len- 
fible,  and  in  the  zenith  none  at  all.  In 
taking,  thetefore,  the  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  fubtraft  from,  the  obferved  altitude 
their  relraftions,  a table  of  which  we 
have.given  under  the  article  Quadrant. 
Refraftion  ferves  alfo  to  account  for  die 
oval  appearance  of  the  fun  and  moon  ne.ac 
the  horizon  : for  the  lower  thefe  ohjtfi.s 
are,  the  greater  is  the  obliquity  with 
which  their  rays  enter  the  atmofphere,  to 
pafs  from  the  nearer  to  the  denfer  pans  of 
it ; and,  therefore,  they  appear  to  he 
15  Z tire 
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the  more  elevated  by  lefrafUon  ; fo  that, 
when  very  near  the  horizon,  the  lower 
part  of  them  is  thereby  tnore  elevated 
than  the  upper  part:  and  hence  they 
appear  of  an  oval  figure,  by  reafon  their 
horizontal  diameters  are  no  ways  altered, 
while  their  vertical  or  upright  diameters 
are  Ihortened  by  the  different  refraftions 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  There' 
is  alfo  another  alteration  made  by  refrac- 
tion in  the  apparent  diftance  of  ftars : 
thus,  if  two  ftars  are  in  the  fame  circle  of 
altitude,  their  apparent  diftance  is  lefs 
than  the  true;  but  fince  refraifion  makes 
each  of  them  higher  than  they  really  are, 
it  muft  bring  them  into  parts  of  the  ver- 
ticals, where  they  come  nearer  together. 

Refraction  of  altitude  is  an  arch  of  a 
vertical  circle,  whereby  the  altitude  is 
increafed  by  the  refraflion. 

Refraction  of  decimation  is  an  arch  of 
a circle  of  declinalio!i,  whereby  the  de- 
clination of  the  objeft  is  cither  increafed 
or  diminiftied  by  the  refraSiion. 

Refraction  of  longitude  is  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptic,  whereby  the  longitude  of 
the  objefl  is  increafed  or  diminiftied  by 
the  reflation. 

Refractiqi^  of  latitude  is  an  arch  .of  a 
circle  of  latitude,  whereby  the  latitude 
of  a heavenly  objefl:  is  either  increafed  or 
diminiftied  by  its  refraflion. 

Refraction cryfal.  There  is 
a double  refraflion  in  this  fubllance,  con- 
trary ways,  whereby  not  only  oblique 
rays  are  divided  into  two,  and  refrafled 
into  oppofite  parts,  but  even  perpendicu- 
lar rays,  and  one  half  of  them  refrafled. 

Refraction;  See  the  article 
Diacaustic  curve. 

REFRANGIBILITY  of  light,  the  dirpofi- 
tion  of  rays  to  be  refracted.  See  Re- 
fraction, Light,  and  Ray. 

REFRIGERATIVE,  in  medicine,  a re- 
medy which  refrefties  the  inward  parts, 
by  cooling  them,  as  clyfters,  ptifans,  &c. 

REFRIGERATORY,  in  chemiftry,  a 
velTel  filled  with  cold  water,  through 
which  the  worm  pafles  in  diftillations  j 
the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  condenfe  the 
vapours  as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

REFUGE,  a fanctuary  or  afylum.  See 
article  Asylum. 

REFUGEES,  french  proteftants,  who  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  have 
been  conftrained  to  fly  from  perfecution 
and  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries. 

REGAL,  or  Royal,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  a ki.og.  See  the  article  Royal, 


regale,  a magnificent  entertainment  or 
treat  given  to  embafladors,  and  other  per- 
fons  of  diftinflion,  to  entertain  or  do  them 
honour. 

It  is  ufua),  in  Italy,  at  the  arrival  of  a I 
traveller  of  eminence,  to  fend  him  are. 
gale,  that  is,  a prefent  of  fweetmeats, 
fruit,  &c.  by  way  of  refreftiment. 

Regale,  in  the  french  jurifprudence,  ij 
a royal  prerogative,  which  confifts  in 
enjoying  the  revenues  of  biflioprics  during 
the  vacancy  of  their  fees,  of  prefenting 
to  benefices,  and  of  obliging  the  new 
biftiop  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
to  regifter  it  in  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  fee 
is  called  the  temporal  regale;  and  that 
of  prefenting  to  the  fee,  the  fpiritual 
regale. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a king ; which,  according 
to  civilians  are  fix  : wz,  1.  the  power 
of  judicature  s z.  the  power  of  life  and 
death:  3.  the  power  of  peace  and  war; 

4.  a right  to  fuch  goods  as  have  no  own- 
er, as  waifs,  eftrays,  &c.  5.  aireflVnents; 
and  6.  the  coinage  of  money. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of 
a coronation,  as  the  crown,  the  fceptie 
with  the  crofs,  that  with  the  dove,  St. 
Edward’s  Half,  the  globe,  and  the  orb 
with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  fwords,  Sfr. 

Regalia  of  the  church  are  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  cathedrals,  &c.  enjoy  by 
the  grants  of  kings ; and  this  term  is 
particularly  ufed  for  fuch  lands  and  here- 
ditaments as  have  been  given  by  kings  to 
the  church. 

Regalia  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
patrimony  of  the  church. 

REGARD  of  theforeft,  the  infpeflion  or 
overfight  thereof,  or  tjm  office  and  pro- 

• vince  of  theregarder.  SeeREcARDER. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies 
looking  behind,  and  is  ufed  for  a lion, 
or  other  beaft,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards his  tail. 

FiV/ffl/a  Regardant,  or  Regardant  to 
the  manor,  fignifies  a fervant  or  retainer 
to  the  lord,  who  was  thus  called  from  his 
doing  all  the  bafe  fervices  within  the  ma- 
nor, and  being  charged  to  fee  that  it 
was  freed  from  every  thing  filthy  and 
loathfome. 

REGARDER,  an  antient  officer  of  the 
king’s  foreft,  fworn  to  make  the  regard 
of  the  foreft  every  year  ; that  is,  to  take 
a view  of  its  limits,  to  enquire  into  all 
offences  and  defaults  committed  by  the 

forefttrs 
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forefters  within  the  foreft,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  whether  all  the  other  officers  exe- 
cuted their  refpeflive  duties. 

REGEL,  or  Rigel,  a fixed  ftar  of  the 
firll  magnitude,  in  Orion’s  left  foot, 
whofe  longitude  is  ya®  10',  and  latitude 
50°  10'.  See  the  article  Orion. 

REGEN,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  that  divide  Bohemia 
from  Bavaria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube 
atRatislbon. 

regeneration,  in  theology,  the  afl 
of  being  born  again  by  a fpiritual  birth, 
or  the  change  of  heart  and  life,  experien- 
ced by  a perfon  who  forfakes  a courfe  of 
vice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a life  of  vir- 
tue and  piety. 

regent,  one  who  governs  a kingdom 
during  the  minority  or  abfence  of  the 
king. 

In  France,  the  queen-mother  has  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  king,  under  the  title  of 
queen-regent. 

Regent  alfo  fignifies  a profelTor  of  arts 
and  feiences  in  a college,  who  has  a fet 
of  pupils  under  his  care  ; but  here  regent 
is  generally  reftrained  to  the  lower  clalfes, 
as  regent  of  rhetoric,  i-egent  of  logic,  ©’c. 
thofe  of  philofophy  are  rather  called 
profeffors.  The  foreign  univerfities  are 
generally  compofed  of  doflors,  profef- 
lors,  and  regents. 

REGICIDE,  KING  - KILLER,  a word 
chiefly  ufed  with  us  in  fpeaking  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  the  trial,  condem- 
nation and  execution  of  king  Charles  I. 

REGIFUGE,  a featt  celebrated  in  antient 
Rome  on  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  in  memory  of  the  expulfion  of 
their  antient  kings,  and  particularly  of 
Tarquin’s  flying  out  of  Rome  on  that  day. 

REGIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  and. 
in  a more  general  fenfe,  of  all  the  non- 
naturals, with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 

" ftore  health. 

Dr.  Mead  obferves,  vJith  refpeft  to  regi- 
men, that  difeafes  from  inanition  are 
generally  more  dangerous  than  thofe 
which  proceed  from  repletion,  becaufe 
we  can  more  expeditioufly  diminifli  than 
increafe  the  juices  of  the  body.  .Upon 
this  account,  though  temperance  is  be- 
neficial to  all  men,  theantient  phyficians 
advifed  perfons  in  good  health  to  indulge 
a littl?  now  and  then,  by  eating  and 
drinking  more  plentifully  than  ufual  : 
but  of  the  two,  intemperance  in  drinking 
is  faier  tlian  in  eating  ; and  if  a perfon 
has  committed  excefs  in  the  lat-terj  cold 


water  drank  upon  a full  ftomach  will 
help  digeftion  ; to  which  it  will  be"  of 
fervice  to  add  lemon-juice  or  elixir  of 
vitriol,  if  he  has  eaten  high  feafoned 
things,  rich  fauces,  ©r.  Then'let  him  fit 
up  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  fleep. 
But  if  a man  happens  to  be  obliged  to 
fall,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  laborious 
work.  From  fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to 
pafs  direfilly  to  fharp  hunger,  nor  from 
hunger  to  fatiety  ; neither  will  it  be  fafe 
to  indlilge  abfolute  reft  immediately  af- 
ter exceffive  labour,  nor  fuddenly  to  fall 
to  hard  work  after  long  idlenefs.  In  a 
word,  all  changes  in  the  ways  of  living 
Ihould  be  made  by  degrees.  It  is  alfo 
beneficial  to  vary  the  feenes  of  life,  to  be 
fom.etimes  in  the  countiy,  fometimes  in 
town  ; to  go  to  fea,  to  hunt,  to  be  at  reft 
now  and  then,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe 
exercife,  and  a moderate  fleep.  See  the' 
articles  ExER^pisE  and  Sleep. 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment 
are  proper  for  children,  and  for  youths  the 
llronger.  Old  people  ought  to  leflen  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  and  increafe  that 
of  their  drink.  But  yet  fome  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  cuftom,  efpecialiy  in 
the  colder  climates,  like  ours  ; for  as  in 
thefe  the  appetite  is  keener,  folh'e  di- 
geftion is  better  performed. 

In  the  furamer,  when  the  fpirits  and 
fluid  parts  are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  ali- 
ment fliould  be  light,  moift,  fluid,  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  to  repair  the  lofs  with 
the  greater  fpeed  ; and  as  digeftion  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  due  preparation  of 
the  aliments,  it  is  neceflary  to  chew 
them  well,  efpecialiy  if  they  are  hard, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  intimately- 
mixed  with  the  faliva  ; for  thofe  who-, 
eat  in  a hurry,  without  much  chew- 
ing, are  very  fubjefil  to  indigeftions.  For 
the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  food,  fee 
Diet,  Digestion, Flesh,  Fruit, ©r. 
It  is  well  known,  that  cold  flops  the 
pores,  and  diminiflies  peifpiralion.  To 
fliun  this  inconvenience,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  put  on  winter  garments  pretty 
early,  and  to  leave  them  off  late,  and  not 
to  pafs  too  fuddenly  from  a hot  into  a 
cold  air,  and  to  avoid  drinking  any 
thing  cold,  when  the  body  is  hot,  or 
when  a perfon  has  been  for  fome  time 
fpeajcing  in  public. 

In  fliort,  the  paffions  and  affeflions  of  the 
mind  produce  very  fenfible  effefls.  Joy, 
anger,  fear,  and  forrovv,  are  the  principal. 
In  the  firft,  the  fpirits  are  hurried  with  too 
great  vivacity  j in  fear  or  dread,  they 
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are  as  it  were,  curbed  and  concentrated  ; 
and  continual  forrow  and  anguifli  of 
mind  render  the  fluids  of  the  body  thick, 
and  the  blood  unapt  for  a due  circula- 
tion, whence  proceed  many  chronic  dif- 
eafes  : it  is  therefore,  on  all  accounts,  as 
much  our  intereft  as  our  duty,  to  keep  ■ 
the  paflions  within  due  bounds,  and  to 
preferve  an  inward  ferenity,  calmnefs  and 
tranquillity. 

Regimen,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  due 
regulation  of  fire.  See  the  article  FlRE. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax, 
or  conftrufilion,  which  regulates  the  de- 
pendency of  words,  and  the  alterations 
which  one  occafions  in  another. 

Regimen  is  threefold,  of  nouns,  of  verbs, 
and  of  indeclinable  words.  SeeNoUN, 
Verb,  and  Indeclinable. 

The  regimen  of  latin-fubftantive  nouns 
is  moftly  of  the  genitive  cafe  ; but  that 
of  adjeftives,  is  of  the  genitive,  dative, 
accufative  and  ablative. 

The  regimen  of  verbs  may  be  diftributed 
into  three  clafles,  the  firft  of  which  is 
the  regimen  of  verbs  perfonal;  the  fe- 
cond  is  that  of  verbs  imperfonalj'  and 
the  third  that  of  the  infinitives,participles, 
gerunds,  and  fupines.  See  the  articles 
Verb,  Participle,  fife. 

The  regimen  of  indeclinable  words  is 
that  of  the  adverbs,  prepofitions,  inter- 
jeflions  and  conjunflions.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Adverb,  Preposition,  &c. 

In  general,  the  regimen,  or  conftitution 
of  government,  is  almoft  intirely  arbi- 
trary, and  varies  greatly  in  all  languages. 
For  one  language  foians  its  regi.men  by 
cafes,  as  the  latin  and  greek.  Others, 
inftead  of  cafes,  make  ul'e  only  of  fmall 
particles,  as  the  englilh  by  of,-  to.  See. 
The  french,  fpanifli,  and  Italian  by  de, 
a,  da.  Sec.  There  are,  however,  feme  few 
maxims  which  hold  good  in  every  lan- 
guage, as,  I.  That  there  is  no  nomina- 
tive cafe  in  any  fentence  but  has  a refer- 
ence to  feme  verb  either  expreffed  or  un- 
derftood.  2.  That  there  is  no  verb  which 
has  not  its  nominative  cafe  expreffed  or 
tinderllood,  though  in  the  latin  before 
an  infinitive,  there  is  an  acculative.  3. 
That  there  is  no  adjeilive  but  has  a re- 
lation to  feme  fubftantive.  4.  That 
theie  is  no  genitive  cafe  but  is  governed 
by  feme  other  noun.  The  rule  does 
not  fo  apparently  hold  in  the  modern, 
as  in  the  antient  languages,  in  regard, 
the  particles  of,  ds,  Sec.  which  are  the 
proper  ftgns  of  the  genitive  cafe,  are  fee- 
■quently  ufed  as  prepofitions.  j.  That 


the  regimen  of  verbs  is  frequently  lajj 
upon  different  kinds  of  relations,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom  or  ufage,  which  yet 
does  not  change  the  fpecific  relation  of 
each  cafe,  but  only  fhews  that  cuftotn 
has  made  choice  of  this  or  that  according 
to  fancy. 

Sometimes  thefe  different  governments 
have  a power  of  changing  the  fenfe  ac- 
cording to  the  diflrerent  cuftom  of  lan- 
guages, in  which  cafe  the  particular  ufe 
of  languages  muft  be  always  confulted. 
There  is  one  very  common  fault  com- 
mitted in  regimen,  which  fhould  be  care, 
fully  avoided  by  accurate  writers,  ‘viz, 
the  ufing  two  verbs  that  require  different 
cafes  together,  as  only  governing  one 
cafe,  as  in  this  example,  “ after  em- 
“ bracing  and  giving  his  blefling  to  his 
“ fon,”  where,  “ embracing,”  requires 
an  accufative  cafe,  and  ” giving,”  a 
dative.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in 
the  regimen  of  nouns. 

REGIMENT,  in  war,  is  a body  of  men, 
either  horfe  or  foot,  commanded  by  a 
colonel. 

Each  regiment  of  foot  is  divided  into 
companies,  but  the  number  of  companies 
is  not  always  alike,  though  our  regi. 
ments  generally  confift  of  thirteen  com- 
panies,  one  of  which  is  always  grena- 
diets. 

Regiments  of  horfe  moft  commonly  con- 
fift of  fix  troops,  but  fome  have  nine. 
Regiments  of  dragoons,  in  time  of  war, 
are  generally  compefed  of  eight  troops, 
and  in  time  of  peace,  of  fix.  Each  re- 
giment has  a chaplain  and  a furgeon. 
See  the  articles  Troop  and  Company. 
Some  german  regiments  confift  of  two 
thoufand  foot,  and  the  regiment  of  Picar- 
dy in  France,  confifts  of  izo  companie', 
or  6000  men. 

REGIO  ASSENSU,  a writ  by  which  the 
king  gives  his  royal  alfent  to  the  eleflion 
of  a bifliop. 

REGION,  in  geography,  a large  extent 
of  land,  inbabited  by  many  people  of  the 
fame  nation,  and  inclofed  within  certain 
limits  or  bounds. 

The  modern  aftionoraers  divide  the  moon 
into  feveral  regions,  or  large  trafis  of 
land,  to  each  of  which  they  give  its  pro- 
per name. 

Region,  in  phyfioldgy,  is  taken  for  a di- 
vifion  of  our  atmolphere,  which  is  di- 
vided into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
regions. 

The  upper  region  commences  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  reaches  to 
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the  utmoft  limits  of  the  atmofphere.  In 
this  region  reigns  a perpetual,  equable, 
calmnefs,  clearnefs  and  ferenity.  The 
middle  region  is  that  in  which  the  clouds 
tefide,  and  where  meteors  are  formed, 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the 
lowed  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains. The  lowed  region  is  that  in  which 
we  breathe,  which  is  bounded  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  fun’s  rays  ; or  by  the 
height  to  which  they  rebound  from  the 
earth.  See  ATMOSPHERE  and  AlR. 

Region,  in  cofmography,  is  the 
whole  extent  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  is 
included  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  dars.  See  the 
anicle  JEther. 

Elementary  Region,  according  to  the  Ari- 
ftotelians,  is  a fphere  terminated  by  the 
concavity  of  the  moon’s  orb,  compre- 
hending the  atmofphere  of  the  earth, 

Region,  in  anatomy,  a divifion  of  the 
human  body,  otherwife  called  cavity, 
of  which  anatomids  reckon  three,  wr'iK. 
the  upper  region,  or  that  of  the  head  ; 
the  middle  region,  that  of  the  thorax  or 
bread;  and  the  lower,  the  abdomen,  or 
belly.  See  the  articles  Head,  Thorax, 
and  Abdomen. 

REGISTER,  a public  book,  in  which  is 
entered  and  recorded  memoirs,  acts  and 
minutes,  to  be  had  recourfe  to  occafion- 
ally,  for  knowing,  and  proving  matters 
of  fact. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds;  as,  i. 
Regiders  of  deeds  in  Yorkdiire  and 
Middlefex,  in  which  are  regidered  all. 
deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &c.  that  af- 
fect any  lands  or  tenements  in  thofe  coun- 
ties, which  are  otherwife  void  againd 
any  fubfequent  purchafers,  or  mortga- 
gees, &c,  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
any  copyhold  edate,  nor  to  leafes  at  a 
rack-tent,  or  where  they  do  not  exceed 
twenty-one  years.  The  regidered  me- 
morials^ mud  be  ingroded  on  parchment, 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fome  of  the 
grantors  or  grantees,  atteded  by  wit- 
nvlfes  who  are  to  prove  the  figniug  or 
fealing  of  them,  and  the  execution  of  the 
deed. 

But  thefe  regiders  which  are  confined  to 
two  counties,  are  in  Scotland  general, 
by  whicil)  the  In ws-ot  North  Britain  are 
i'»ndered-very  eafy  and  regular.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds ; the  one  general, 
fixed  at  Edinburgh,  undeV  the  direction 
of  the  lord-regider ; and  the  other  is 
kept  in  the  fcveral  diires,  dewarties,  and 
regalities,  the  clerks  cf  which  are  ob- 


liged to  tranfmit  the  regiders  of  their 
refpective  courts  to  the  general  regider- 
No  man  in  Scotland,  can  have  a right  to 
any  edate,  but  it  mud  become  regidered 
within  forty  days  of  his  becoming  feifed 
thereof ; by  which  means  all  fecret  con- 
veyances are  cut  off.  a.  Parifh  regiders, 
are  books  in  which  are'  regidered  the 
baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials  of  each 
parilh. 

Register,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  clerk  or 
keeper  of  a reghder. 

Of  thefe  we  have  feveral,  denominated 
from  the  regiders  they  keep  ; as  regider 
of  the  high  court  of  delegates  ; regider 
of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury  ; re- 
gider of  the  court  of  admiralty  ; regider 
of  the  prerogative  court;  regider  of  the 
garter,  6fr. 

Register  ships,  in  commerce,  arevelfels 
which  obtain  a permiffion  either  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  or  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the 
Spanidi  Wed-Indies ; which  are  thus 
called,  from  their  being  regidred  before 
they  fet  fail  from  Cadiz,  for  Buenos  Ayres.' 
Each  of  thefe  permiffions  cods  30,000 
pieces  of  eight,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the 
cedula,  or  permit,  they  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed 300  tons  ; but  there  is  fiich  a good 
underdanding  between  the  merchants, 
and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  that  Ihip* 
of  5 or  600  tuns  frequently  pafs  un- 
noted 5 and  though  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  merchandizes  on  board 
are  always  expreded,  yet,  by  means  of 
prefents,  the  officers  both  in  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  allow  them  to  load  and  un- 
load, vadly  more  than  the  permiffion 
expiefles. 

Register,  in  printing,  is  difpoCng  the 
form's  on  the  prefs,  fo  as  that  the  lines 
and  pages  printed  on  one  fide  of  the 
. ffieet,  fall  exaflly  on  thofe  of  the  other. 

Register,  among  letter-founders,  is  one 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould,  in 
which  the  printing  types  are  cad.  See 
the  article  Letter  Foundery. 

Its  ufe  is  to  direft  the  joining  the  mould 
judly  together  again,  after  opening  it  to 
take  out  the  new  cad  letter. 

Registers,  in  chemidry,  are  holes,  or 
chinks  with  dopples,  contrived  in  the 
fides  of  furnaces,  to  regulate  the  fire; 
that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfe, 
or  reraifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the 
air,  or  keeping  them  clofe  to  exclude  it. 
There  are  all'o  regiders  in  the  deam- 
engine.  See  the  article  Engine. 

REGISTRY,  the  office,  books,  and  rolls, 

in 
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in  which  the  proceedings  in  chancery, 
or  any  fpiritiial  court,  are  regiftred. 

'KE.GIVS  frofeffoi:.  See  Professor. 

REGLET,  or  Riglet,  in  architefture, 

' a flat  narrow  moulding,  ufed  chiefly  in 
pannels  and  compartiments,  to  feparate 
the  parts  or  members  from  one  another, 
and  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other  or- 
naments. 

REGLETsi  orRiGLETS,  in  printing,  are 
thin  flips  of  wood,  exaftly  plained  to  the 
flze  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 

The  fmaller  forts  are  placed  between  the 
lines  of  poetry,  and  both  thofe  and  the 
larger  are  ufed  in  filling  up  fliort  pages, 
in  forming  the  whites  or  diftances  be- 
tween the  lines  of  titles,  and  in  adjufting 
the  diftances  of  the  pages  in  the  chafe, 
fo  as  to  form  regifter.  See  the  articles 
Register  and  Printing. 

REGRATOR,  or  Regrater,  in  law, 
formerly  fignified  one  who  bought  whole- 
fale,  or  by  the  great,  and  fold  again  by 
retail  : but  the  term  is  now  ufed  for  one 
who  buys  any  wares  or  vifluals,  and  fells 
them  again  in  the  fame  market,  or  fair, 
or  within  five  miles  round  it.  See  the 
article  Forestalling. 

Regrator,  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  who  fur- 
bilhes  up  old  moveables  to  make  them 
pafs  for  new.  And  mafons,  who  take 
off  the  outward  furface  of  hewn  ftone,  in 
order  to  whiten  it,  or  make  it  look  frefli 
again,  are  faid  to  regrate. 

REGULAR,  denotes  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art : thus,  we 
fay  a regular  building,  verb,  &c.  See 
Building,  Verb,  (Sc. 

A regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one 
whofe  fides,  and  confequently  angles,  are 
equal  ; and  a regular  figure  with  three 
or  four  fides,  is  commonly  termed  an 
equilateral  triangle,  or  fquare,  as  all  others 
with  more  fides  are  called  regular  poly- 
gons. See  the-  articles  Triangle, 
Square,  and  Polygon. 

All  regular  figures  may  be  infcribed  in 
a circle.  See  the  articles  -Circle, 
Pentagon,  Hexagon,  (Sc. 

A regular  folid,  called  alfo  a platonic 
body,  is  that  terminated  on  all  fides  by 
regular  and  equal  planes,  and  whofe 
folid  angles  are  all  equal.  See  Solid. 
The  regular  bodies  are  the  five  follow- 
ing; 1.  The  tetrahedron,  which  is  a py- 
ramid, comprehended  under  four  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles.  %.  The  hexa- 
hedron, or  cube,  whofe  fiuface  is  com- 
pofed  of  fix  equal  fquares.  3.  The  oc- 


tahedron, which  is  bounded  by  eight 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  4.  X|,j 
dodecahedron,  which  is  contained  under 
twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pentagons. 
5.  The  icofihedron,  confiding  of  twenty 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  Thefe 
five  are  all  the  regular  bodies  in  nature. 
See.TETRAHEDRO  N,  &C. 

The  proportion  of  the  fphere,  and  of  the 
five  regular  bodies  infcribed  in  the  fame 
circle  from  Peter  Horigon.  Curfus  Math, 
vol.  i.  p.  779.  and  Barrow’s  Euclid,  lib, 
xiii. 

The  diameter  of  the  fphere  being  j. 
The  circumference  of  the  great- 

eft  circle  is  — — 6.28318 

Superficies  of  the  greateft:  circles  3.14135 
Superficies  of  the  fphere  - 12.56637 

Solidity  of  the  fphere  - 4.18859 

Side  of  the  tetrahedron  - 1.62299 

Superficies  of  a tetrahedron  - 4.6188 
Solidity  ef  a tetrahedron  - o.i5i3j 
Side  of  a cube  or  hexahedron  1.I547 
Superficies  of  the  hexahedron  8. 
Solidity  of  the  hexahedron  - 1,5396 

Side  of  an  ofilahedron  - 1.41421 

Superficies  of  the  ofilahedron  - 6.9281 
Solidity  of  the  octahedron  - 1.33333 

Side  of  the  dodecahedron  - 0.71364 

Superficies  of  the  dodecahedron  10.51461 
Solidity  of  the  dodecahedron  a. 78516 

Side  of  the  icofihedron  - 1.05146 

Superficies  of  the  icofihedron  9.57454 
Solidity  of  the  icofihedron  - 2.53615 

If  one  of  thefe  five  regular  bodies  were 
required  to  be  cut  out  of  the  fphere  of 
any  other  diameter,  it  will  be  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  fphere  2 is  to  the  fide  of 
any  one  folid  infcribed  in  the  fame  (fup- 
pofe  the  cul>s  1.1547)  fo  is  the  diameter 
of  any  one  fphere  (fuppofe  8)  to  9.2376, 
the  fide  of  the  cube  infcribed  in  this  latter 
fphere. 

Let  dr  (plate  CCXXXI.  fig.  2.)  be  the 
diameter  of  any  fphere,  and  da  i oi 
it  — ab  — br.  Erect  the  perpendiculars 
ae,  cf,  and  bg,  and  draw  de,  df,  er, 
fr,  ancigr.  Then  will 
I.  re  be  as  the  fide  of  the  tetrahedron, 
a.  df  is  the  fide  of  the  hexahedron. 

3.  de  is  the  fide  of  the  octahedron. 

4.  Cut  de  in  extreme  and  mean  pro- 
portion in  h,  and  dh  will  be  the  fide  of 
the  dodecahedron. 

5.  Set  the  diameter  dr  up,  perpendicu- 
larly at  r,  and  from  the  center  r,  to  its 
top,  draw  the  line  eg,  cutting  the  circle 
in  g.  Let  fall  the  perpendicular  g 6 i then 
is  br  the  fide  of  the  icofihedron. 
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j^EGULAR  curves,  fuch  as  proceed  gra- 
dually in  the  fame  geometrical  manner, 
with  regard  to  their  curvities.  See  the 
article  Curve. 

Regular,  in  a raonaftery,  a perfon  who 
has  taken  the  vows  ; becaufe  he  is  bound 
to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  order  he  has 
embraced.  See  the  article  Monk. 

Regular  frteji,  a prieft  in  fome  religious 
order;  in  contradiltinftion  to  a fecular 
prieli:,  or  one  that  lives  in  the  world  at 
large.  See  the  article  Priest. 

Regular  -places,  thofe  contained  within 
the  boundary  or  inclofure  of  the  convent. 
See  the  article  Convent. 

REGULATION,  a rule  or  order  pre- 
fcribed  by  a fuperior,  for  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  fome  affair. 

REGULATOR  of  a nxsatch,  the  fmall 
fpring  belonging  to  the  ballance  ; ferving 
to  adjuft  its  motions,  and  make  it  go 
fafter  or  (lower.  See  Watch. 

REGULUS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of 
feveral  birds  of  the  raotacilla-kind,  as, 
I.  The  crefted  regulus,  about  the  fize 
of  the  common  wren  ; the  head,  neck, 
and  back  of  which  are  of  a mixed  co- 
lour of  greenifh  and  grey,  its  breaft  and 
belly  of  a pale  gr^^and  its  wings  va- 
riegated with  blackljR  yellow  ; the  head 
in  the  male  is  ornammred  with  an  orange- 
coloured  creft  or  crown ; whence  the 
names  regulus,  tryannus,  &c,  2.  The 

yellow  wafted,  greyifh  green  regulus, 
without  a creft:  this  is  a very  elegant 
little  bird,  about  the  fize  of  the  former 
fpecies  ; the  . fides  of  its  head  are  ctr- 
namented  with  an  oblong  yellow  line, 
running  from  the  eyes  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  See  plate  CCXXXI. 
fig.  3. 

Regulus,  in  chemiftry,  an  imperfeft  me- 
tallic fubftance,  that  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  in  the  melting  of  ores, 
or  impure  metallic  fubftances. 

This  operation  almoft  always  requires 
the  addition  of  fuch  ingredients  as  take 
away  the  muthal  conneflion  between  the- 
parts  to  be  feparated  ; that  is,  the  men- 
Ihiial  virtue,  by  means  of  which  one 
keeps  the  other  in  a ftate  of  dilfolution. 
For  inftance,  the  reguline  part  of  anti- 
mony, and  mineral  fulphur,  mutually 
ililTolve  each  other,  and  conftitute  crude 
antimony  ; nor  can  they  be  feparated  by 
lire  alone  without  deftroying  the  regulus  : 
but  it  you  a.dd  iron,  copper,  filver,  &c. 
which  are  more  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
lulpluir,  then  the  regulus  of  antimony  is 
Seed  of  the  fulphur,  and  being  heavier 


than  the  additional  bodies  then  Joined  to 
it,  finks  to  tlie  bottom.  See  Flux. 
Regulus  of  antimony  is  of  three  kinds, 
viz.  the  regulus  of  antimony,  limply 
fo  called,  martial  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  ftellated  regulus  of  antimony,  i. 
The  firft  is  prepared  as  follows  ; Take 
'antimony,  nitre,  and  crude  taitar,  .of 
each  equal  parts;  grind  them  feparately 
into  a powder,  then  mix,  and  rub  them 
all  together;  after  which,  throw  the 
powder  by  degrees  into  a red  hot  cru- 
cible, taking'  care  to  break  the  cruft, 
which  forms  on  the  furface,  with  an  iron 
rod  ; when  the'  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
ftrong  fire  be  made,  that  the  matter  may 
flow  like  water,  then  pour  it  out  into  a 
warm  greafed  cone,  which  is  to  be  gently 
flfuck  on  the  fides,  that  the  regulus  may 
feparafe  and  fall  to  the  bottom  ; when 
grown  cold,  let  the  regulus  be  cleaned 
from  the  fcorite  that  lie  a-top  of  it.  2. 
Martial  regulus  of  antimony  is  thus 
made : take  antimony  and  nitre  of  each 
a pound;  and  crude  tartar  half  a pound; 
and  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  half  a pound  5 
heat  the  iron  in  a crucible  to  a white 
heat:  then  gradually  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, firft  powdered  and  mixed  to- 
gether, and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs.  3.  Stellated 
regulus  of  antimony  is  made  by  melt- 
ing the  martial  regulus  feveral  times 
with  frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  foregoing  rcgiili  are  at  prefentrare- 
I3',  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  in  medicine : 
the  emetic  cups,  and  - perpetual  pills, 
formerly  made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide,  as  precarious  and  unfafe; 
but  the  fcorite  produced  in  thefe  feveral 
procelTes,  afford  medicines  lefs  violent, 
fome  of  which  are  in  confiderable  efteem. 
However,  they  are  of  ufe  in  feveral  me- 
chanic arts,  and  particularly  in  mixing 
with  tiujin  raakingpewter.  See  Pewter. 

Regulus,  in  aftronomy,  a ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  leo, 
called  alfo  from  its  lituation,  corleonis, 
or  the  lion’s  heart. 

Its  longitude,  accqrding  to  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead,  is  2'5°  31'  20",  and  its  latitude  o'* 
26^  3S"  north. 

REHABILITATION,  in  the  civil  and 
canon  lavv,  thereftoring  a delinquent  to 
his  former  condition. 

REHEARSAL,  in  mufic,  and  the  drama, 
an  eftay  or  experiment  of  fome  compo- 
fition  generally  made  in  private,  ptevions 
to  its  reprefentation  or  petformance  in 
public,  in  order  to  render  the  aPtors  and 

per- 
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performers  more  perfefil  in  tlieir  parts. 

REIMBURSEMENT,  in  commerce,  the 
aft  of  repaying  another  the  expences  he 
has  been  at  on  our  account. 

REIN-DEER,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  the 
cervus,  with  horns  ramofe  and  cylindric, 
with  their  tops  palmated.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cervus. 

This  is  a large  and  beautiful  fpecies, 
nof  inferior  to  the  elk  in  fize  or  ftrength, 
but  greatly  exceeding  it  in  form;  it  is  of 
the  fize  of  a fmall  horfe,  but  lhape  is 
exaftly  that  of  the  red-deer.  ■ it  is  a na- 
tive of  the  northern  regions,  there  being 
no  country  fo  far  north  as  not  to  afford 
it,  where  it  is  of  vaft  ufe  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  a beaft  of  draught. 

REINFORCED,  or  Renforced  ring, 
of  a cannon,  is  the  next  after  the  trun- 
nions, betwixt  them  and  the  touch. hole. 

REINFORCEMENT,  in  war,  a frelh 
fupply  of  men,  arms,  ammunition,  &c, 

REINTEGRATION.  See  the  article 
Redintegration, 

REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  kid- 
neys. See  Kidneys. 

Reins  of  a bridle,  are  two  long  flips  of 
leather,  fattened  on  each  fide  of  a curb 
or  fnaffle,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his 
hand,  to  keep  his  horfe  in  fubjeftion. 
There  is  allb  what  is  called  falfe  reins, 
which  is  a lath  of  leather,  palled  fome- 
times  through  the  arch  of  the  banquet, 
to  bend  the  horfe’s  neck.- 

REINSTATING,  reftoring  a perfon  or 
thing,  to  its  former  Ifate  or  condition. 

REJOINTING,  in  prchitefture,  filling  up 
the  joints  of  the  ftones  in  buildings. 
This  ought 'to  be  performed  with  the 
bell  mortar,  as  that  of  lime  and  cement, 
and  foinetitnes  with  platter,  as  in  the 
joints  of  vaults. 

REJOYNDER,  or  Rejoinder,  in  law, 
is  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  the  plain- 
tiff’s replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  defendant  puts 
in  an  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff’s  bill,  which 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  an  exception ; the 
plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  this  is  called  a re- 
plication, and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to 
that  a rejoynder. 

REIS,  RE,  or  RES.  SeeREE. 

REITERATION,  the  aft  of  repeating  a 
thing,  or  doing  it  a fecond  time. 

RELAPSE,  a falling  again  into  a danger, 
evil,  or  difeafe,  from  which  a perfon  has 
efcaped, 

RELATION,  relatio,  in  philofophy,  the 
mutual  refpeft  of  two  things,  or  what 
each  is  with  regard  to  the  other. 


The,  idea  of  relation  is  acquired,  1,, 
comparing  one  thing  with  another  i’a^d 
the  denominations  given  to  the  refpefl 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  term! 
ed  relatives,  and  the  things  themfelvK 
related. 

Relations  make  the  largett  clafs  of  our 
perceptions,  fince  every  fin’gle  objeft  aj. 
mits  of  almott  innumerable  comparifons 
with  others  : thus,  if  we  compare  one 
thing  with  another  in  refpeft  of  bulk 
we  get  the  ideas  of  greater,  lefs,  or 
equality;  if  in  refpeft  of  time,  of  older 
and  younger  ; and  fo  for  other  relations, 
which  we  can  purfue  at  pleal'ure,  almoll 
without  end  ; whence  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive,  how  very  extenfive  this  tribe  of 
our  perceptions  mutt  be.  However,  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  our  com- 
plex ideas,  we  bound  ourfelves  for  the 
moll  part  to  fuch  comparifons,  as  the 
exigencies  of  fociety,  the  wants  of  life, 
and  the  different  profelfions  of  men  ren. 
der  neceffary ; and  are  more  or  k-fs  ac. 
curate  in  tracing  out  the  relations  of 
things,  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
portance they  appear  to  have  in  thefe 
refpefts.  The  relations  of  men  one  to 
another,  arifing  either  from  the  lies  of 
blood,  their  feveral  ranks  and  places  in 
the  community,  or  a mutual  intercourfe 
of  good  offices,  being  of,  great  weight 
and  concern  in  the  commerce  of  life,  have 
in  a particular  manner  engaged  our  at- 
tention, and  are  therefore  very  minutely 
defcribed.  For  the  fanhe  reafon  men 
have  found  it  neceffary,  to  determine  as 
exaftly  as  poflible,  the  various  depend- 
ence of  things,  as  their  happinefs  is 
nearly  connefted  with  this  knowledge, 
When  we  confider  objects  merely  in  re- 
fpect  of  exiftence,  as.  either  giving  or 
receiving  it,  we  come  by  the  relative 
ideas  of  caufe  and  effect,  which  are 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ; it  being  evident,  that  the 
feveral  fcbemes  and  purpofes  of  life  are 
all  conducted  upon  a previous  fuppoli- 
tion,  that  certain  known  caufes  will  have 
their  ufual  regular  effects,  and  fuch  and 
fuc.h  actions  be  attended  with  fuch  and 
furh  confequences.  See  the  articles 
Cause,  Effect,  and  Exferimeh- 
TAL  Philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  relations  of  till 
kind,  as  when  we  alfo  take  in  the  ad- 
ditional gifts  of  a capacity  for  happinefs, 
and  (he  rlieans  of  attaining  it;  which 
conftiiutes  the  relation  of  creator  and 
creature,  in  the  more  folenan  aceeptalioni 
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of  thefe  woi-ds.  Again,  when  we  con - 
tider  the  great  author  of  our  being,  not 
only  as  the  creator  of  the  univerle,  but 
allb  as  preferving  and  holding  it  togethef,_ 
and  prefiding  over  the  prefent  frame  of 
things  with  uncontrouled  dominions  he 
then  appears  under  the  notion  of  a 
inoral  governor,  to  whom  we  are  ac- 
countable for  our  aflibns’,  and  the  ufe 
ive  make  of  thofe  powers  and  faculties 
vire  derive  from  him.  And  thus  we  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  perceive,  how  the  mind 
proceeds  in  comparing  itsideas  together, 
and  by  what  views  it  is  chiefly  goveined 
in  frarining  the  compound  notions  of  this 
clafs,  by  which  it  reprefents  the  various 
iiahitndes  of  things. 

We  (hall  only  add  two  more  obferva- 
tions  upon  this  fubjefl : i.  That  our 
ideas  of  relations  are,  for  the  mod  parr, 
very  clear  and  diftinft  ; for  the  com- 
bating of  things  together  being  a volun- 
tary a£i  of  the  mind,  vie  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  it  miift  be  acquainted  with  its  own 
views  in  the  comparifon;  and,  of  coorfej 
have  a clear  conception  of  the  founda- 
tion of  that  relation  ; and  what  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  of  the  ideas  of  this  clafsi 
iliey  ceal'e  not  to  be  dittinfl,  even  vvhen 
iliernbjecls  compared  arebiit  impeffeflly 
, known ; (dr  thdOgli  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  manner  of  the  world’s  being 
created,  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  fram- 
ing the  ideas  the  felatlye  wo'fds  creator 
and  creature  ftand  for.  2.  Our  ideas  of 
felaiions  are  among  the  moll  important 
coriceptions  df  the  underttanding,  and 
afford  the  largeft  field  for  the  exercile 
and  irhprovement  of  human  knowledge. 
See  the  article  Knowledoe. 

Moral  actions  are  nothing  but  relations, 
it  being  their  conformity  or  difagreefnent 
tvith  fome  rule  that  makes  them  either 
good  or.  bad,  or  iridilferent ; and  indeed, 
we  ought  carefully  to  diflinguifh  between 
the  pofitive  idea  or  the  action,  and  the 
reference  it  has  to  a rule.  , Thus,  the 
faking  ffotti  another  vvhat  is  his,  with- 
out  his  conl'ent,  is  properly  called  Heal- 
ing; but  that  name  being  commonly 
iindeiftood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral 
jjravity  of  the'  action,  men  are  apt  to 
condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  fteal- 
iiig  as  an  ill  action,  difagreeifig  with,  the 
fule  of  right:  and  yet  the  private  taking 
away  liis  I'wprd  from  a madman,  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  milchief,  though  it  be 
properly  denominated  Healing,  is.naver- 
ihelefs  agreeable  to  the  law  of , God.  See 
the  articles  Ethics  and  Moa.a'LiTY. 
VOL.  IV.  ’ '■ 


It  would  be  infinite  to  go  over  all  forts 
of  relations;  we  have  therefor^  content- 
ed ourfelves  with  mentioning  fome  of  the 
moH  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  may  fervc 
to  let  us  fee  from  whence  we  get  our 
ideas  or  relations,  aind  wherein  they  are 
founded. 

Relation,  among  the  ancient  logicians, 
conHituted  one  of  the  ten  categories,  or 
predicaments.  See  Category. 

Relation,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  ratio.  See  Ratio. 

Relation,  in  gram;nar,  is  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  words  have  to  one  another  in 
conllruction; 

Relation  is  alfd  ufed  for  analogy.  See 
tlie  article  Analogy, 

Relation,  in  law',  is  where  two  timesji 
of  other  things,  are  confidered  as  if  they 
were  one  and  the  fame;  and  by  this 
the  thing  fubfequfnt  is  faid  to  take  its 
effect,  by  relation,  from  the  time  pre- 
ceding: thus,  in  cafe  of  a deed  of  bar- 
gain and  fale  inrolled,  the  inrollment 
fiiall  have  relation  to  the  delivery  thereof; 
and  in  our  courts,  a judgment  has  ali 
.ways  relation  io  the  firlt  day  of  term. 

RELATIVE,  fomething  relating  to,  or 
refpecting,  another.  See  the  preceding 

. article. 

ReLaYive  TERlvlSi  in  logic,  are  words 
which  imply  a relation : fuch  are.mafttf 
and  fervaht,  hulband  and  vyife,  £fc. 

In  grammar,  relative  vvcfds  are  thofa 
whith  anfwer  to  fume  other  word  fore- 
going, called  the  antecedent : fuch  are 
the  relative  pronouns,  qui,  qua,  quodi 
&c,  and  in  engliih,  •tuho,  nuhoth,  ‘which. 
Sic.  The  word  anfwering  to  thel'e  rela- 
tives is  often  iinderflood  as,  I k/iow 
whom  you  mean,  for,  1 knoiv  the  perfon 
‘whom  you  mean. 

RELAXATidlSr,  in  medicine,  tSc.  the 
act  of  looCening  or  (lackenifig,  or  the 
loofenefs  and  flacknefs  of  the  fibresj 
nerves,  mufcles,  Sfc. 

Relaxation,  in  law,  is  the  fame  with 
rele'dfing.  See  the  article  Release. 

RELAY,  a fupply  of  horfes  placed  on  the 
road,  and  appointed  to  be  ready  for  a 
traveller  to  change,  in  order  to  make  the 
greater  expedition. 

In  hunting,  relay  fignifies  fre(h  lets  of 
dogs,  or  horfes,'  or  both,  placed  in  rea- 
dinefs,  in  cafe  the  game  comes  that  way; 
to  be  caH  off,  or  to  mount  the  hunters, 
in  lieu  of  the  former,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  want  refpite. 

Relay,  in  tapeflry,  is  an  opening  left, 
where  the  ccldurs  and  figures  are  to 
A ■ be 
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be  changed,  when  the  piece  is  finiOicd. 
RELEASE,  in  law,  is  an  inftrnment  in 
writing,  by  which  eftates,  right?,  titles, 
entries,  actions,  and  other  things,  are 
extinguiflird  and  difcharged;  and  foint- 
tiines  tiansferred,  abridged,  or  enlarged  : 
and,  in  general,  it  lignifies  one  perfon’s 
giving  up  or  difcharging  the  right  or  ac- 
tion he  has,  or  claims  to  have,  againfl: 
another,  or  his  lands, 

A releafe  may  be  either  in  fact  or  in  law ; 
a releafe  in  fact  is  where  it  is  exprefiy 
declared,  by  the  very  words,  as  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  party  ; and  a releafe  in 
law  is  that  which  acquits  by  way  of  con- 
fequence,  as  where  a feme  creditor  takes 
the  debtor  to  hufband. 

Xhe  perfon  releafmg  is  termed  the  relea- 
for,  and  he  to  whom  the  releafe  is  made, 
the  releafee. 

RELEGATION,  a kind  of  hanilliment  or 
exile,  in  which  a perfon  is  fentenced  to 
retire  to  a certain  place  preferibed,  and 
to  continue  theren  certain  time,  or  till 
be  is  recalled. 

In  Rome,  relegation  was  a lefs  fevere 
punifliment  than  deportation,  fince  he 
who  was  relegated,  neither  loft  the  rights 
of  a roman  citizen,  nor  tliofe  of  his  fa- 
mily, as  the  authority  of  a father  over 
his  children,  £fr. 

RELICS,  in  the  romifh  church,  the  remains 
of  the  bodies  or  cloaths  of  faints  or  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  inftruments  by  which. they 
were  put  to  death,  devoutly  preferved, 
in  honour  to  their  memory;  kilTed,  re- 
vered, and  carried  in  proctftion. 

This  is  a piece  of  fuperftition  which  began 
very  early  in  the  chriftian  church,  and 
at  prefent  makes  no  inconfiderable  article 
of  popery.  The  flirines  in  which  they 
are  depofited  are  fit  ft  fprinkled  vvith  holy 
water  and  foleranly  blefled.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  prayer  on  this  occaflon  is, 
that  God  would  grant  his  protection  to 
fuch  as  revere  the  merits  of  his  faints, 
and  humbly  embrace  their  relics;  to  the 
end  that  thefe  faithful  fupplicants  may 
be  guarded  from  the  power  of  the  devil, 
from  thunder,  plague,  bad  air,  wild 
beafts,  and  from  the  hoftilities  and  ma- 
chinations of  men. 

The  catacombs  are  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  relics  ; yet  it  is  ftill  difputed  who  were 
-^itifaftoflarfons  interred  in  them.  See  the 

of  relics,  or  depofiting 
them  (A  f®}e  church,  is  performed  with 
-,^^at  ciieiand  ceremony.  Before  they 
, 'ai^trariuated,  they  are  examined  by  the 
I ft?  - ! 
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biihnp,  who  pronounces  a folemn  bene- 
diction over  th-m.  On  the  day  of  their 
tranflation,  thehoufesin  the  ftreets  thro’ 
which  they  pafs,  are  covered  with  tapef. 
try  ; the  church  and  altar  are  polnponfly 
adorned,  and  the  images  of  the  faints 
ranged  in  open  view,  The  relics  are  car- 
■ lied  in  proceffion  under  a canopy,  the 
clergy  walking  before,  and  the  people 
furrounding  them  with  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands.  As  foon  as  they  enter  the 
church,  Te  Deum  is  fung,  and  the  relics 
are  fet  upon  the  altar.  Prayers  are  ap. 
pointed  in  honour  of  them,  and  a lamp 
is  left  burning  day  and  night  before 
the  place  where  they  are  afterwards  de- 
pofited, 

RELICT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  widow. 
See  the  article  Widow. 

RELIEF,  in  law,  a certain  fum  of  mo- 
ney which  every  freehold,  tenant,  being 
at  age,  formerly  paid,  and  in  fome  places 
ftill  pays  to  his  lord,  on  his  entrance 
upon  the  inheritance  of  his  anceftor’s 
lands,  &c,  by  the  payment  of  which 
money  the  heir  is  faid  to  relieve,  or  raife 
again  the  lands,,  afor  they  were  fallen 
into  the  fuperior’s  hands. 

A perfon  may  hold  lands  of  another,  by 
rent,  and  a cuftomary  relief,  which  is 
only  payable  by  freeholders ; and  for 
which  the  lord  may  diftrain,  but  cannot 
bring  an  aflion  of  debt,  though  his  exe- 
cutors may.  Thefe  reliefs  are,  in  fome 
places,  half  a year,  or  a year’s  rent, 
and  the  profits  of  the  lands,;  and  in 
■ others,  double  the  fame  for  that  year. 
Relief,  in  chancery,  is  an  order  fued  out, 
for  dilfolving  contradls  and  other  a£ls, 
on  account  of  their  being  unreafonable, 
prejudicial,  or  grievous  ; or  from  fome 
other  nullity,  either  de  jure,  or  de  faflo. 
Relief  of  a bare,  among  hunters,  is  the 
place  where  file  goes  to  feed  in  an  evening, 
Relief,  in  fculpture.  See  Relievo. 
RELIEVE,  in  a military  fenfe,  is  to  fend 
off  tliofe  men  that  are  upon  duty,  and  to 
bring  others  to  take  their  place  ; thus,  to 
relieve  the  guard,  the  trenches,  &c.  is  to 
bring  frelh  men  upon  duty,  and  to  dif- 
charge  thofe  who  were  upon  duty  be- 
fore. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculpture,  Sfr. 
is  the  projefilure 'or  Handing  out  of  a fi- 
gure, which  ariles  prominent  from  the 
ground  or  plan  on  which  it  is  formed  ; 
whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the  chif- 
fel,  moulded,  or  call. 

There  are  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  re- 
lievo, 'i'/a,  alto,  balTo,  and  demi-relievo, 

7 'The 
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The  alto-relievo,  called  alfo  haut-relief, 
or  high-relievo,  is  when  the  figure  is 
formed  after  nature,  and  projefts  as  much 
as  the  life.  Bafib-relievo,  bafs  relief,  or 
]ow-relievo,  is  when  the  work  is  raifed 
but  a little  from  the  ground,  as  in  me- 
dals, and  the  frontifpieces  of  buildings  j 
and  particularly  in  the  hiftories,  feftoons, 
foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of  friezes. 
Demi-relievo  is  when  one  half  of  the  fi- 
gure rises  from  the  plan.  When,  in  a 
baffo-relievo,  there  are  parts  that  ftand 
clear  out,  detached  from  the  reft,  the 
work  is  called  a demi-baflb. 

In  architeflure,  the  relievo  or  projeflure 
of  the  ornaments,  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  to  the'  magnitude  of  the 
building  if  adorns,  and  to  the  diftance  at 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

Relievo,  or  Relief,  in  painting,  is  the 
degree  of  boldnefs  with  which  the  figures 
feem,  at  a due  diftance,  to  ftand  out 
from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth 
of  the  fliadow,  and  the  ttrength  of  the 
light;  or  on  the  height  of  the  different 
colours,  bordering  on  one  another;  and 
particularly  on  the  difference  of  the 
colour  of  the  figure  from  that  of  the 
ground:  thus,  when  the  light  is  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  make  the  lieareft  parts  of  the 
figure  advance,  and  is  well  diffufed  on 
the  maffes,  yet  infenfibly  diminifhing, 
and  terminating  in  a large  fpacious  fha- 
dow,  brought  off  infenfibly,  the  relievo 
is  faid  to  be  bold,  and  the  clair  obfeure 
well  underftood. 

RELIGION,  that  worlhip  and  homage 
which  is  due  to  God,  confidered  as  our 
creator,  preferver,  and  moft;  bountiful 
bencfaflor. 

As  our  affeflions  depend  on  our  opinions 
of  their  objefils,  it  feems  to  be  among  the 
firft  duties  we  owe  to  the  author  of  our 
being,  to  form  the  lead  imperfeft,  fince 
we  cannot  form  perfedl,  conceptions  of  his 
charafter  and  adminiftration  : for  fuch 
conceptions  will  render  our  religion  ratio- 
nal, and  our  difpofittons  refined.  If  our 
opinions  are  diminutive  and  diftorted, 
our  religion  will  be  fuperftitious,  and  our 
temper  abject.  Thus,  if  we  al'eribe  to 
the  Deity  that  falfe  majefty,  which  con- 
fids  in  the  unbenevolent  and  ftillen  e'xer- 
cife  of  mere  will  or  power,  or  fuppofe 
him  to  delight  in  the  proftrations  of  fer- 
vile  fear,  or  as  fervile  praife,  he  will 
be  worftiiped  with  mean  adulation,  and 
a profufion  of  compliments.  If  he  be 
looked  upon  as  a ftern  and  implacable 


being,  delighting  in  vengeance,  he  will  be 
adored  with  pompous  offerings,  or  what- 
ever elfe  may  be  thought  proper  to  foot^ 
and  mollify  him.  But  if  we  believe  paru 
feet  goodnefs  to  be  the  character  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  that  he  loves  thofe  who 
refemblehim  moft,  in  this,  the  moft  ami- 
able of  his  attributes,  the  worlhip  paid 
him  will  be  rational  and  fublime,  and  his 
worlhipBrs  will  feek  to  pleafe  him  by  imi- 
tating that  goodnefs  which  they  adore. 
Indeed,  wherever  right  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  providence,  prevail,  when 
he  is  confidered  as  the  inexhaufted  fource 
of  light,  and  love,  and  joy,  as  acting  in 
the  joint  character  of  a father  and  govern- 
or, what  veneration  and  gratitude  mull 
fuch  conceptions,  thoroughly  believed, 
excite  in  the  mind  ? how  natural  and  de- 
lightful mull  it  be,  to  one  whole  heart  is 
open  to  the  perception  of  truth,  and  of 
every  thing  fair,  great,  and  wonderful  in 
nature,  to  engage  in  the  exercifes  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  contemplate  and  adore 
him,  who  Is  the  firft  fair,  firft  great,  and 
firft  wonderful ; in  whom  wifdom,  power, 
and  goodnefs  dwell  vitally,  effentially, 
and  act  in  perfect  concert  ? what  gran- 
deur is  here,  to  fill  the  moft  enlarged  ca- 
pacity, what  lieauty  to  engage  the  molt 
ardent  love,  what  a mafs  of  wonders,  in 
fuch  exuberance  of  perfection,  toaftonilh 
and  delight  the  human  mind,  through  an 
unfailing. duration  ! When  we  conlider 
the  unfullied  purity,  and  abfolute  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature;  and  reflect 
on  the  imperfection  and  various  blemilhes 
of  our  own,  and  the  ungrateful  returns 
we  have  made  to  his  goodnefs,  we  mull 
fink,  or  be  convinced  we  ought  to  fink, 
into  the  deepeft  humility  and  proftration 
of  foul  before  him,  and  be  confeious  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  repent  of  a temper  and 
conduct  fo  unworthy  of  our  nature,  and  fo 
unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  author; 
and  to  refolve  and  endeavour  to  act  a wifec 
and  a better  part  for  the  future.  And  if 
the  Deity  is  confidered  as  the  father  of 
mercies,  who  loves  his  creatures  with  in- 
finite tendernefs,  and,  in  a particular 
manner,  all  good  men  ; nay,  who  de- 
lights in  goodnefs  even  in  its  moft  im- 
perfect degrees  ; what  relignation,  what 
dependence,  what  generous  confidence, 
what  hope  in  God,  and  in  his  all-wifa 
providence,  mult  arife  in  the  foul  that 
IS  poffeffed  of  fuch  amiable  views  of 
him.  We  mull  further  obferve,  that  all 
thofe  affections  which  regard  the  Deity  as 
their  immediate  and  primary  object,  at* 
16  A a vi  ts 
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vita!  energies  of  the  foul,  and  confequent- 
iy  exert  tbemfelves  info  a£V,  and,  like  all 
other  energies,  gain  ftrength  or  greater 
activity  by' that  exertion:  it  is  therefore 
bur  duty,  as  well  as  highefl:  intereft,  often, 
at  Bated  times,  and  by  decent  and  folemn 
acts,  to  adore  the  great  original  of  our  ex- 
igence, to  exprel’s  our  veneration  and  love 
by  a devout  recognition  of  his  perfections, 
and  to  evidence  our  gratitude  by  cele- 
brating his  goodnefs,  and  thankfully  ac- 
knowledging all  his  benefits  j by  pi'opei; 
cxcrcifes  of  forrow  and  hurpiliation  to 
confefs'our  ingratitude  and  folly,  to  lig- 
pify  our  dependence  on  God,  our  confi- 
dence in  his  goodnefs,  and  our  refigna- 
tion  to  the  difpofals  of  his  providence, 
and  this  not  only  in  private,  biitin  pub- 
lic worfhip,  where  the  prefence  of  our 
fellow-creatures  and  the  powerful  conta- 
gion of  the  focial  affections,  confpire  to 
kindle  and  fpread  the  devout  flame  with 
greater  warmth  and  energy. 

Religion  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed; by  natural  religion  is  meant  that 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  thofe  duties  to  him,  oup 
fellow-creatures,  and  ourfelves,  which  are 
tlifcoverableby  the  right  exercife  of  our  ra- 
tional facultieSjfromconfidering  the  nature 
pnd  perfections  of  God,  and  our  relation  to 
him  and  to  one  another.  SeeJiTHlcs. 
And  by  revealed  religion  is  meant,  na- 
lural  religion  explained,  enforced,  and 
enlarged,  from  the  exprefs  declarations  of 
God  himfelf,  from  the  mouths  or  pens  of 
his  prophets,  &c. 

Religion,  in  a more  contracted  fenfe.  is 
ufed  for  that  fyftem  of  faith  and  worlliip, 
which  obtains  in  feveral  countries  of  the 
world  and  even  for  the  various  fects  in- 
to vyhich  each  religion  is  divided.  See 
the  articles  Paganism,  Mahometans, 
Jews,  &c.  Roman,  Lutkeeans,  Cal- 
vinists,'fife. ' 

Religious,  in  popifli  countries,  is  par- 
ticularly ufed  for  a perfon  engaged,  by 
folemn  vows,  to  the  monaftic  life  : or  a 
perfon  Ihut  up  in  a monaftery,  to  lead  a 
life  of  devotion  and  aulferity,  under  fome 
rule  or  inftitutlon.  See  the  articles 
Monk,  Nun,  &c'. 

RELIQUARY,  a’(hrine  or  cafleet,  where- 
in the  relics  of  a dead  faint  are  kept. 

RELIQUA5,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  allies 
and  bones  of  the  dead,  that  remained 
after  burning  their  bodies;  which  were 
gathered  up,  put  into  urns,  and  after- 
wards depofi'ted  in  tombs.  This  word  is 
alfb  ufed  for  relics.  See  Relics. 


RELL-MQL'SE,  in  zoology,  the  white  bek 
lied  raus,  with  a blackilli  back  and  ^ 
long  body.  See  the  ariicle  Mus. 

This  creature  is  not  fo  thick  in  the  body 
as  the  common  rat,  but  is  longer,  and 
approaches  in  fome  degree  to  the  form  of 
the  wealel ; the  head  is  oblong,  largest 
the  upper  part,  hut  very  Bender  at  the 
fnout ; both  the  jaws  are-equal  in  length 
and  the  upper  lip  is  fplit,  as  in  the  hare- 
the  teeth  are  long,  Bender,  and  Iharp; 
the  eyes  are  black  and  prominent;  the 
ears  are  fliort,  naked,  a'pd  obtu.<e;  the 
tail  is  fliort  and  hairy  ; and  the  legs  ate 
Ihort,  efpecially  the  anterior  pair. 

remainder,  in  hw,  is  an  eflate  in 
lands,  tenernents,  or  rents,  not  to  be  en- 
joyed till  after  a term  of  years,  pr  anothen 
perlonls  deceafe : thus,  a perfon  grants 
lands  or  tenements  to  one  perfon,  for  a 
terin  of  years,  or  for  life,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  another  perfop  for  life,  of 
in  fee. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a re, 
mainder  and  a reverfion  ; in  cafe  of  a re- 
verfion^  the  eflate  granted,  after  the  li- 
mited  time,  reverts  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs  ; but  by  a remainder  it  goes  tq  fome 
third  perfon,  or  a ftranger. 

Remainder.,  in  mathematics,  is  what  is 
left  after  taking  a leller  number  out  of  ^ 
greater. 

REMARRYING,  marrying  a fecond 
time.  See  the  article  Marriage. 

REMEDY,  in  medicine,  a preparation 
applied  either  internally  or  externally,  foe 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  See  Prescription. 

REMEMBRANCE,  the  fame  with  nie. 
mofy.  See  the  article  Memory. 

PvEMEMBRANCERS,  antiently  called 
clerks  of  the  remembrance,  certain  offi- 
cers in  the  exchequer,  whereof  three  are 
diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  the  king’s 
remembrancer,  the  lord  treafurer’s  re- 
membrancer, and  the  remembrancer  of 
the  firfl-fruits.  Thekingts  remembrancer 
enters  in  his  office,  all  recognizances  ta- 
ken before  the  barons,  for  any  of  the 
jcipg’s  debts,  for  appearances  or  obferv- 
ing  of  orders ; he  alfo  takes  all  bonds 
for  the  king's  debts,  isfe.  and  makes  out 
proceffes  thereon.  He  likewife  ilTues  pro- 
cefles  agaipfl  the  colledlors  of  the  cuftorhs, 
excife,  and  others,  for  their  accounts  ; 
and  informations  upon  penal  ftatutes,  are 
entered  and  fued  in  his  office,  where  alt 
proceedings  in  matters  upon  engUfli  bills 
in  the  exchequer-chamber,  remain.  His 
duty  further  is  to  make  out  the  bills  of 
compofitions  upon  penal  laws,  to  take 
' , the 
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•he  Ratement  of  debts ; and  into  his  of- 
fice are  delivered  all  kinds  of  indentures 
and  other  evidences,  which  concern  the 
affiiring  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He, 
every  year,  in  craftino  animarura,  reads 
in  open  court,  the  ftatute  for  ekaion  of 
(lieriffs ; and  likewife  openly  reads  in 
court,'  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when 
they  are  admitted. 

The  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer  is 
charged  to  make  out  procefs  againft  all 
(heriffs,  efcheators,  receivers,  and  bai- 
liffs, for  their  accounts.  He  alfo  makes 
out  writs  of  fieri  facias,  and  extent  for 
debts  due  to  the  king,  either  in  the  pipe 
or  with  the  auditors;  and  procefs  for  all 
fuch  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  his  tenures.  He  takes  the  ac- 
count of  llieriffs  j and  alfo  keeps  a re- 
cord, by  which  it  appears  whether  the 
fheriffs  or  other  accountants  pay  their  pre- 
fers due  at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas : and 
at  the  fame  time  he  makes  a record, 
whereby  the  llierifFs  or  other  accountants 
Jceep  their  prefixed  days  s there  are  like- 
wife brought  into  his  office,  all  the  ac- 
counts of  cuftomers,  comptrollers,  and 
accountants,  in  order  to  make  entry 
thereof  on  record ; alfo  all  eftreats  and 
amercements  are  certified  here,  Sfc. 

The  remembrancer  of  the  firft- fruits  takes 
all  compofitions  and  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  firft-fruits  and  tenths ; and 
makes  out  procefs  againft  fuch  as  do  not 
pay  the  fame. 

REMINISCENCE,  reminifeentia,  that 
power  of  the  human  mind,  whereby  it 
recollefls  itfelf,  or  calls  again  into  its 
remembrance  fuch  ideas  or  notions  as  it 
had  really  forgot : in  which  if  differs 
from  memory,  which  is  a treafuring  up 
of  things  in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them 
there,  without  forgeting  them.  See  the 
article  Memor'T. 

Hence  memory  may  be  confidered  as  a 
continual  remembrance,  and  rerainifcence 
as  an  uninterrupted  rnemory.  How  near 
akin  foever  tbefe  two  faculties  may  feem, 
yet  they  are  generally  found  feparated  fo, 
that  they  who  excell  in  the  one,  are  ufu- 
ally  defeflive  in  the  other. 

EEMINISCERE,  the  fecond  Sunday  in 
lent.  See  the  article  Lent. 

REMISSION,  in  phyfics,  the  abatement 
of  the  power,  or  efficacy  of  any  quality, 
in  oppofition  to  the  increafe  of  the  fame, 
which  is  called  intenfion.  In  all  quali- 
ties capable  of  intenfion  and  remiffion, 
?he  intenfion  decreafes  reciprgcally  as  the 


fquares  of  the  diftances  from  the  center  of 
the  radiating  quality  increafe^ 
Remission,  in  medicine,  is  when  a dif- 
temper  abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again,  as  is  common  in 
fevers,  which  do  not  quite  intermit. 
Remission,  in  law,  @'c.  denotes  the  par- 
. don  of  a crime,  or  the  giving  up  the  pu» 
nifhment  due  thereto. 

REMIT,  in 'commerce.  To  remit  a fum 
of  money,  bill,  or  the  like,  is  to  fend 
the  fum  of  money,  &c. 

To  remit  is  alfo  ufed  among  bankers, 
for  what  is  ufually  given  a banker,  or  as 
it  were  difeounted  with  him,  for  his  giv- 
ing a bill  of  exchange. 
REMITTANCE,  in  commerce,  the  traf- 
fic or  return  of  money  from  one  place  to 
another,  by  bills  pf  exchange,  orders, 
or  the  like. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
payment  of  a bill  of  exchange.  It  alfo 
fignifies  the  fee  or  reward  given  a banker, 
both  of  his  wages  and  the  different  value 
of  the  fpecies  in  the  places  where  you  pay 
the  money,  and  where  he  remits  it. 
REMITTER,  in  law.  Where  a perfon 
has  two  titles  to  lands,  &c.  and  he  comes 
to  fuch  lands  by  the  laft  title,  which, 
proving  defeflive,  he  lliall  be  reftored  to, 
and  adjudged  in,  by  virtue  of  his  former 
more  antient  title,  this  is  called  remitter. 
In  cafe  lands  defeend  to  a perfon,  that 
had  right  to  them  before,  he  lhall  be  re- 
mitted to  his  better  title,  if  he  pleafes. 
Where  a tenant  in  tail  makes  a feoffment 
of  land,  upon  condition,  after  whofe  death, 
his  ilTue  within  age  enters,  for  the  condi- 
tion broken,  he  lhall  be  fii  ft  in  as  a te- 
nant in  fee,  and  be  remitted  as  heir  to 
his  father;  yet  if  the  heir  is  of  age,  it 
will  be  no  remitter  to  him,  who  is  to 
bring  his  writ  of  formedon  againft  the  fe- 
offee. Alfo  if  a tenant  in  tail  infeoff  his 
fon  or  heir  apparent,  at  that  time  under 
age,  and  afterwards  dies,  this  is  a remit- 
ter to  the  heir;  but  here  it  would  be 
otherwife,  were  he  of  full  age.  By  a re- 
mitter of  iffue  in  tail,  all  charges  on  the 
land  are  avoided  ; and  where  a perfon  is 
remitted  fo  an  eftate  for  life,  the  dower 
claimed  by  a widow  may  be  gone  ; in 
which  cafe  alfo  an  eftate  is  liable  to  be 
forfeited  upon  making  a feoffment  there- 
of, &c, 

REMITTITUR,  in  law,  an  entry  made 
in  the  king’s  bench,  on  a writ  of  error’s 
abating  in  the  exchequer  chamber. 
REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoitulation  or 

hiimbls 
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humble  Aipplication,  adJrelTecl  to  a king, 
or  other  I'upcripr,  befeeching  him  to  re- 
fleft  on  the  inconveniences,  or  ill  confe- 
quences  of  fome  order,  edift,  or  the  like. 
This  word  isalfoufed  for  an  expoftulatory 

i counfel,  or  advice;  or  a gentle  and  hand- 
fome  reproof,  made  either  in  general,  or 
particular,  to  apprize  or  correft  fome 
fault,  fifr. 

B-EMORA,  the  SUCK-FISH,  in  Ichthyolo- 
gy, a fpecies  of  echeijeis.  SeeEcHENEls. 
This  fingular  filli  grows  to  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  more  than  two  in 
diameter  in  the'largeft  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  near  the  head,  whence  it  be- 
. comes  gradually  fmaller  to  the  tail ; the 
back  is  convex,  the  belly  flat,  and  the 
hides  are  rounded  by  means  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  its  head.  This  filh  applies  itfelf 
firmly  to  any  folid  body  that  it  pleafes  ; 
and  |is  frequently  found  flicking  to  the 
bottom  of  Ihips,  and  often  to  large  fifli. 
See  pfate  CCXXX.  fig.  3. 

REMOUNT,  in  war.  To  remount  the 
cavalry,'  is  to  furnifli  troopers  or  dra- 
goons with  frefli  horfes,  inftead  of  fuch 
as  have  been  killed  or  difabled  in  the 
fervice. 

REMOVER,  in  law.  Is  where  a fuit  is  re- 
moved or  taken  out  of  one  court  into  an- 
other ; and  is  the  oppofite  of  remanding 
a caufe,  or  fending  it  back  into  the  fame 
court  from  whence  it  was  firft  called. 

REMPLY,  in  heraldry,  fomething  filled 
up.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
that  the  chief  is  quite  filled  up  with  a, 
fquare  piece  of  another  colour,  leaving 
only  a bordure  of  the  proper  colour  of 
the  chief,  about  the  faid  piece.  See  plate 
CCXXIX.  fig.  6. 

RENAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  reins 
or  kidneys.  See  the  article  Kidneys. 
For  the  renal  glands,  in  anatomy,  fee  the 
article  Capsul-®  atrabili^ri,®. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art,  an 
engagement  of  two  little  bodies  or  par- 
ties of  forces  ; in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  in 
oppofition  to  a pitched  battle.  See  the 
article  Battle. 

In  fingle  combats,  rencounter  is  ufed  by 
way  of  contradiftinfilion  to  a duel,  when 
perlbns  fall  out  and  fight  on  the  fpot, 
without  having  premeditated  the  combat. 

RENCOUNTRE,  or  Rencontre,  in 
heraldry,  is  applied  to  animals  when  they 
jhew  the  head  in  front,  with  both  eyes, 
&c,  or  when  the  face  ftands  right  for- 
ward, as  if  they  came  to  meet  the  perfon 
before  them. 

RENDER,  in  law,  fignifies  to  yield  or  re- 


turn a thing  ; and  it  is  frequently  majj 
ufe  of,  in  the  levying  of  a fine,  which  is 
either  fingle,  on  which  nothing  is  given 
or  rendered  back  by  the  cognifee-  or 
double,  containing  a grant  or  render  hack 
,of  rent,  &c,  out  of  the  land,  to  the  cog. 
nifor.  In  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  it 
is  obferved,  that  there  are  fome  things 
in  a manor  which  lie  in  prender,  that  is 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  lord  or  his  of- 
ficer,  when  they  happen  without  any  of- 
fer  made  by  the  tenant,  fuch  as  efcheats, 
fife,  and  there  are  fome  that  lie  in  render, 
viz.  fuch  as  may  be  rendered  or  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  tenant,  as  rents,  heriots,  and 
other  fervices. 

RENDEZVOUS,  or  Rende-vous,  a place 
appointed  to  meet  in,  at  a certain  day 
and  hour. 

RENEf\LMIA,  in  botany',  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monpgynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  is  long,  ereft,  and  of  the 
infundibuliform-kind  ; the  tube  is  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx ; the  limb  is  Ihort, 
plane,  and  divided  into  three  fegments ; 
the  fruit  is  an  ovato-oblong  capfule, 
rounded,  pointed  at  the  edge  and  mark, 
ed  with  three  furrows,  formed  of  three 
valves,  and  containing  three  cells;  the 
feeds  are  numerous,  oblong,  and  have 
each  a capillary  plume. 

RENEGATE,  or  Rekegado,  a perfon 
vvho  has  apoftatized  or  renounced  the 
chriftian  faith,  to  embrace  fome  other 
religion,  particularly  mahometanifm, 

RENES  succENTURiATi,  ill  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  the  capfulas  atrabiliariae. 
See  Capsule  atrabiliarije. 

RENFREW,  a town  of  Scotland,  the  ca- 
pital  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  fituated 
on  the  river  Clyde,  forty-fix  miles  weft 
of  Edinburgh. 

RENIFORM,  fomething  refembling  the 
figure  or  lhape  of  the  kidneys.  See  the 
article  KidnEys. 

RENITENCY,  retiitentia,  amopg  philo- 
fophers,  that  force  in  folid  bodies,  where- 
by they  refill  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies, 
or  re-a£l  as  much  as  they  are  afled  on. 
See  the  article  Re-action,  &c. 

RENNES,  a city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Britany,  fituated  on  the 
river  Villaine ; weft  long,  a®  45',  north 
lat.  48°  5'. 

RENNET.  See  the  article  Runnet, 

RENT,  reditiis,  in  law,  a fura  of  money, 
or  other  confideration,  ilfuing  yearly  put 
of  lands  or  tenements. 

Rents  are  ufualiy  diftinguiflied  Into  three 
kinds,  viz.  rent-fervice,  rent-charge, 

and 
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and  rent- fee.  Rent-fervice  is  where  a 
perfon  holds  lands  of  his  lord  by  fealty 
and  certain  rent,  whilft  the  reverfion  of 
lands  continues  in  the  grantdr  ; and  if  his 
rent  be  behind-hand,  the  landlord  may 
diftrain  for  it,  without  any  covenant, 
gfr.  Rent-charge  is  where  a perfon,  by 
deed,  makes  over  his  eftate  in  fee-tail, 
or  for  term  of  life,  where  the  whole  in- 
tereft  does  pafs  5 yet,  by  the  fame  deed, 
referves  to  himfelf  a fum  of  money,  to 
be  paid  him  yearly,  with  a claufe  there- 
in, impowering  him  to  diftrain  in  cafe  of 
non-payment.  Rent-fee,  or  a dry-rent, 
is  that  which  a perfon,  making  over  his 
eftate  by  deed,  referves  yearly  to  be  paid 
bint,  without  any  claufe  of  diftrefs  con- 
tained in  the  deed. 

Tothefe  may  be  added  a rent  referred  on 
leafesat  will,  called  rents  diftrainable  of 
common  right : but  this  rent  is  due  by 
the  polfeflion  only,  which  therefore  mult 
be  proved  ; whereas  in  leafes  for  years 
the  rent  becomes  due  on  the  contrafl,  and 
the  leffee  mull  pay  the  fame,  though  he 
never  enters  on  the  land.  A perfon  may 
aifo  hold  a rent  by  prefeription,  as  where 
he  and  his  anceftors  have  been  feifed 
thereof,  and  ufed  to  diftrain  for  it,  when 
in  arrears,  &c. 

RENTAL  fignifies  a roll  in  which  the  rents 
of  manors  are  fet  down,  in  order  for  the 
lord’s  baililf,  thereby  to  colleft  the  fame. 
It  contains  the  lands  let  to  each  tenant, 
with  their  names,  and  the  leveral  rents 
ariling. 

RENTERING,  in  the  manufafloiies,  the 
fame  with  fine-d.  awing.  See  the  article 


EiW-Drawing. 

RENVERSE',  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  any  thing  is  fet  with  the  head 
downwards,  or  contrary  to  its  natural 
way  of  ttanding.  Thus,  a chevron  ren- 
verfe,  is  a chevron  with  the  point  down- 
wards. They  ufe  alfo  the  fame  term 
when  a beaft  is  laid  on  its  back. 

RENUENTES,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of  muf- 
cles  of  the  head,  thus  called  as  being 
antagonifts  to  the  annuentes,  and  ferving 
to  throw  the  head  backwards. 

RENUNCIATION,  renunciatio,  the  aft 
of  renouncing,  abdicating,  or  relin- 
quilhing  any  right,  real  or  pretended. 
Renunciations  are  fometimes  exprefs,  as 
by  contrafts,  £ff.  fometimes  tacit,  as  by 
contrary  afts.  To  renohnee  an  inheri- 
tance, community,  Sfc.  is  to  pafs  a 
folcmn  aft  before  a notary  or  public  of- 
ficer, whereby  a perfon  declares  he  will 
not  intermeddle  in  an  inheritance  of  pro- 


fit in  a company,  but  furrenders  his  part’ 
Efnd  ipaits  all  pretenfions. 

REPAIRING,  or  Reparation,  repa- 
ratio,  the  aft  of  retrieving,  mending,  or 
eilabliftiing  a building  or  other  work  da- 
maged or  gone  to  decay.  In  refpeft  to 
reparations,  if  a tenant  or  leffee  cove- 
nants that  from  and  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  tenements  by  the  leffor  he 
will,  at  his  own  charge,  keep  and  leave 
them  in  repair,  in  that  cafe  the  leffee  is 
not  obliged  to  do  the  fame  until  the  leffor 
has  firft  made  good  the  reparations;  and 
here  if  a houle  be  well  repaired  at  firft, 
when  the  ieafe  began,  and  afterwards 
decays,  it  is  faid  the  landlord  inuft  put  it 
in  repair  before  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
keep  it  fo, 

REPARATIONE  facienda,  is  a writ 
that  lies  in  divers  cafes,  one  of  which  is 
where  there  are  tenants  in  common  or 
joint  tenants  of  a mil!  or  houfe  that  is 
fallen  to  decay,  and  one  of  them  is  wil- 
ling to  repair  the  fame,  but  the  others 

■ will  not,  in  which  cafe  the  party  that  is 
willing  to  repair  it  fliall  have  this  writ 
againtt  the  perfons  refufing.  Alfo  if  ,a 
perfon  has  a paffage  over  a bridge,  and 
another  ought  to  repair  the  fame,  butfuf- 
fers  it  to  decay,  ©’c.  this  writ  lies, 

REPARTEE,  oi  Reparty,  a ready  fmart 
reply,  efpecialiy  in  matters  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, or  raillery. 

REPARTITION,  a dividing  or  fliaring 
a thing  a fecond  time. 

REPAST,  a meal  or  lefeftion  taken  at  a 
ftated  hour. 

In  our  old  law-books  it  is  particularly 
' ufed  for  a meal’s  meat  given  to  fervile 
tenants  while  at  work  for  their  lord. 

REPEALING,  in  law,  the  revoking  or 
annulling  of  a ftatute,  or  the  like.  See 
Abrogation  and  Revocation. 

No  aft  of  parliament  (hall  be  repealed  the 
■ famefeffion  in  which  it  was  made.  A deed 
or  will  may  be  repealed  for  a part,  and 
ftand  good  for  the  reft.  It  is  held  that 
a pardon  of  felony  may  be  repealed  on 
difproving  the  fuggeltion  thereof. 

REPEiVT,  in  muiic,  a chafafter  (hewing 
that  what  was  laft  played  or  fung  mull 
be  repeated  or  gone  ever  again.  See  the 
article  Repetition, 

The  repeat  Cerves  inftead  of  writing  the 
fame  thing  twice  oyer  : there  are  two 
kinds  of  repeats,  the  great  and  fmall  ; 
the  firft  is  a double  bar  doited  on' each 
fide,  or  a double  bar  dotted  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  two  parallel  lines  drawn  per- 
pendicularly acrofs  the  ftaff,  with  dots 
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bri  either  hand.  The  form  of  which 
tnay  be  feen  under  Character  inmuftc. 
This  /hews  that  the  preceding  (bain  is 
to  be  fepeg^ed,  that  is,  if  it  be  near  the 
beginning  of  the  piece,  all  hitherto  fung 
or  played  is  to  be  repeated  ; or  if  to- 
wards the  end  thereof,  all  from  fuch  ano- 
ther mark.  In  gavots  we  ufually  find 
the  repeat  at  about  a third  part  of  the 
piece.  In  minutes,  bofees,  courants, 
&c.  towards  the  end,  of  in  the  laft  ftrain  : 
fome  make  this  a rule,  that  if  there  be 
dots  on  each  fide  of  the  bars,  they  direft 
a repetition  both  of  the  preceding  and 
following  (trains;  if  there  be  only  dots 
on  one  fide  the  (train,  that  fide  aloM  is 
to  be  fling  or  played  over  again.  The 
fmall  repeat  is  when  forhe  of  the  laft 
riieafures  of  a (train  are  to  be  repeated. 
This  is  denoted  by  a charafler  fet  over 
the  place  where  the  repeat  begins  (fee 
Character  in  7mijic)  and  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  (train. 

Repeating  WATCHES.  See  Watch. 

REPEHAM,  a market- town  of  Norfolk, 
fituated  eight  miles  north-welt  of  Norwich. 

REPELLENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies 
which  drive  back  a morbid  humour  into 
the  mafs  of  blood  from  whichjit  was  un- 
duly fecreted.  To  underltand  rightly, 
fays  Qi^incy,  the  operation  of  repellents, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are  medi- 
cines which  prevent  fuch  an  afflux  of  a 
fluid  to  any  particular  part  as  would 
faife  it  into  a tumour;  but  to  know  how 
this  may  be  effefled,  we  mult  advert, 
that  all  tumours  arife  either  from  an 
increafe  in  the  velocity  or  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  or  a weaknefs  in  Ibme  parti- 
cular part ; and  fometimes  both  concur. 
An  increafe  in  the  velocity  of  the  fluids 
makes  them'  more  forcibly  pulh  againft 
and  diftend  all  the  parts  in  their  circuit* 
If,  therefore,  any  part  be  unequally 
preffed  or  relaxed  by  external  injuries, 
that  will  be  more  elevated  than  any  other, 
and  for  want  of  equal  refiftance  with  the 
reft  of  the  body,  will  at  length  receive 
fuch  a quantity  of  fluid  as  will  raife  it 
into  a tumour,  efpecially  if  any  of  its 
veflels  be  obftrufted  ; becaufe  the  pro- 
trufion  of  fre(h  matter  a tergo,  will  con- 
tinue to  add  thereto  until  the  part  is 
upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  andean  hold  no 
more.  In  this  cafe  all  tliofe  means  are 
faid  to  be  repellent  vvhich  check  the 
growth  of  the  tumour,  and  affift  the  re- 
fluent blood  in  taking  up  the  obftrufted 
matter,  and  walhing  it  agam  into  the 
common  ftream.  This  intention  ischiefly 
anfwered  by  evacuation  and  revullionj 
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'for  whatever  leflens  the  quantity  ofiy 
fluid,  will  diminifli  the  force  upon  th 

tumified  part.  A medicine  comes  to  be 

repellent  by  confiding  of  fuch  fubtil 
parts  as  may  tranfmit  fome  of  them 
through  the  pores,  and  help  to  render 
the  obftrafted  matter  more  fluid,  ft,  that 
it  comes  the  more  eafy  to  be  loofened' 
and  fall  again  into  the  circulating  cur’ 
rent.  But  in  this  cafe  there  is  a hazard 
of  fuch  things  likewife  putting  the  oh- 
ftruaed  humour  into  a ferment,  wherebi 
it  foon.pr  turns  into  pus,  and  then  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  tuppiirativea 
or  ripeiiers.  What,  therefore,  in  the 
moft  drift  fenfe,  is  to  be  reputed  a re. 
peller,  is  that  which  aftringes  and  ftr;eng" 
thess  'the  part  fo  as  to  make  it  refift  anV 
fuch  lodgment,  Thefe  are  fuch  whofe 
qualities  are  moft  manifeft  in  their  cold- 
nefs  and  drying  properties  j but  there  ate 
fo  few  inftances  whftein  bandage  is  not 
belter  than  ahy-fuch  application,  that 
very  little  comes  to  be  fifed  for  (hatpur- 
pofe.  In  hemorrhages  and  oufings  oui 
of  fernm,  fo  as  to  deform  the  ikin,  (ini. 
pies  of  this  nature  moftly  take  place, 
which  anfwer  their  ends  by  aftringing  the 
fibres,  whence  thofe  apertures  are  ft,  cloftd 
as  not  to  admit  through  them  afterwards 
any  fuch  fluid.  See  Tumour,  &r. 
The  moft  remarkable  in  the  clafs  of  re- 
pellents are  the  white  of  an  egg,  the  lapis 
calaminaris,  litharge  of  gum,  red-lead; 
tutty,  pampholyx,  houfe-leek,  putty,  and 
cowweb.  See  the  article  Egg,  Efr. 

Repelling  power,  •vis repellensi  in  phyi 
lies.  See  the  article  Repulsion. 

REPERCUSSION,  in  mechanics.  Seethe 
article  Reflection. 

Repercussion,  in  mufic,  a frequent  re- 
petition of  the  fame  found.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Repetition, 

This  often  happens  in  the  rnodullation; 
vdhere  the  elTential  chords  of  each  mode 
of  the  harmonica!  triad  are  to  be  ftruck 
oftener  than  the  reft  : and  of  thefe  three 
chords  the  two  extremes,  f.  e.  the  final 
and  the  predominant  one  (which  are 
' properly  there  percuflions  of  each  mode) 
oftener  than  the  middle  one. 

REPERTORY,  repeftarium,  a place 
wherein  things  are  orderly  difpofed,  fd 
as  to  beeafily  found  when  wanted.  The 
indices  of  books  are  repertories,  fliewing 
where  the  matters  fought  for  are  treated 
of.  Common-place  books  are  alfo  kinds 

. of  repertories. 

REPETITION,  repetitio,  the  reiterating 
of  an  aftion. 

Repetition,  in  raufic,  denotes  a refterat- 

in§ 
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ine  or  playing  again. the  fame  part 

of  a compofition,  whether  it  be  a whole 
ftrain,  part  of  a drain,  or  double  ftrain, 
gfr.  The  repetition  is  denoted  by  a 
charafter  called  a repeat,  which  is  varied 
foas  to  exprefs  the  various  circumftances 
of  a repeat.  See  the  article  Repeat. 
When  the  fong  ends  with  a repetition  of 
the  firft  drain,  or  part  of  it,  the  repeti- 
tion is  denoted  by  da  capo,  or  P.  C.  i.  c. 
from  the  beginning. 

Repetition  or  reply  is  alfo  ufed  in  mulic 
when  after  a little  filence  one  part  repeats 
or  runs  over  the  fame  notes,  the  fame  in- 
tervals, the  fame  motions,  and,  in  a word, 
the  fame  fong  which  a fird  part  bad  al- 
ready gone  over  during  the  filence  of  this, 
and  is  nearly  the  fame  with  figure.  See 
FicpitE  and  Imitation. 

Repetition,  or  reply,  is  alfo  a doubling 
trebling,  &c.  of  an  interval  or  reitera- 
tion of  fome  confonance  or  diflbnance, 
as  a fifteenth  is  a repetition  of  the  ofilave, 
i,  e.  double  ofilave,  or  fecond  ofilave.  See 
the  articles  Octave  and  Interval. 
Repetition,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  which 
gracefully  and  emphatically  repeats  ei- 
ther the  firms  word,  or  the  fame  fenfe  in 
different  words. 

In  the  ufe  of  this  figure  care  is  to  be  ufed 
that  we  run  not  into  infipid  tautologies, 
nor  .affefif  a trifling  found  and  chime  of 
infignificant  words.  All  turns  and  re- 
petitions are  fo  that  do  not  contribute  to 
the  drength  and  ludre  of  the  difcourfe. 
Of  at  lead  one  of  them.  The  nature 
and  defign  of  this  figure  is  to  make  deep 
imprefiions  on  thofe  we  addrefs.  It  ex- 
preffes  anger  and  indignation,  full  alTur- 
pnce  of  what. we  affirm,  and  a vehement 
concern  for  what  we  have  efpoufed. 

REPLANTING,  in  gardening,  the  afil  of 
planting  a fecond  time.  See  Planting. 

REPLEADER,  replacitare,  in  law;  is  to 
plead  over  again,what  was  once  pleaded 
before. 

REPLEGIARE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  re- 
deem a thing  taken  or  detained  by  ano- 
ther, by  putting  in  legal  fureties. 

Replegiare  de  AVERH3,  is  a w'rit  which 
is  brought  by  him  whole  cattle  is  dif- 
trained  or  impounded  for  any  caule  by 
another  perfon,  on  fecurity  being  given 
to  the  dieiiff  to  profecute  or  anfwer  the 
affion  at  law. 

REPLETION,  in  medicine,  a plenitude 
or  plethora.  See  Plethora. 

Repletion  is  more  dangerous  than  inani- 
tism.  Bleedmg  and  diet  are  the  great 
V'9L,'1V, 


refourees  whence  a perfon  is  ineorarood* 
ed  with  a repletion. 

Repletion  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  where 
the  ftomach  is  overloaderi  with  too  much 
eating  or  drinking.  The  phyficians  hold 
all  repletion  to  be  prejudicial,  but  that  of 
bread  is  of  all  others  the  worfl. 

Repletion,  in  the  canon  law,  is  where 
the  revenue  of  a benefice  or  benefices  ig 
fufficient  to  fill  or  occupy  the  whole  right 
or  title  of  the  graduate  who  holds  them. 
V/here  there  is  a repletion,  the  party  can 
demand  no  more  by  virtue  of  his  de- 
grees. In  England,  where  benefices  are 
not  appropriated  to  degrees,  repletion, 
ftrififly  fpeaking,  has  no  place, 

replevin,  in  law,  a remedy  granted  on 
a diftrefs,  by  which  the  firft  poffeflor  has 
his  goods  reftored  to  him  again,  on  his 
giving  fecurity  tg  the  Iheriff  that  he  wi  1 
purfue  bis  afilion  againft  the  party  d'» 
ftraining,  and  return  the  goods  or  cattle, 
if  the  taking  them  fliall  be  adjudged 
lawful. 

In  a replevin  the  perfon  diftrained  bcp 
corrjes  plaintiff,  and  the  perfon  diftrainp 
ing  is  called  the  defendant  or  avowant, 
and  his  juftification  an  avowry. 

At  the  common  law  replevins  are  by 
writ,  either  out  of  the  king’s  bench  or 
common  pleas  5 but  by  Itatute,  they  are 
by  plaint  in  the  flieriff's  court,  and  court- 
baron,  for  a perfon’s  more  fpeedily  ob- 
taining the  goods  diftrained. 

If  a plaint  in  replevin  be  removed  into 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  fife,  and  thf 
plaintiff  makes  default  and  becomes  non- 
fuit,  or  judgment  is  given  again!!  him, 
the  defendant  in  replevin  ffiall  have  the 
writ  of  retorno  habendo  of  the  good? 
taken  in  diftrefs.  See  Replevy. 

REPLEVISH,  in  law,  fignifies  to  admit 
one  to  mainprife  upon  furety.  See  thif 
article  Mainprise. 

REPLEVY,  in  law,  is  a tenant's  bringv 
ing  a writ  of  replevin,  or  replegiari  facias, 
where  bis  goods  are  taken  by  diftrefs  for 
rent ; which  muft  be  done  within  five 
days  after  the  diftreft,  otherwife  at  the 
fi.ve  days  end,,  they  are  to  be  apptaifed 
and  fold.  2 W.  and  M.  c.  5. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  fer  bailing  a per- 
fon,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a homine  reple? 
giando. 

REPLICATION,  in  logic,  the  nffuming 
or  ufing  the  fame  term  tyvice  in  the  fam§ 
propofition. 

PvEpucation,  in  the  courts  of  comraoij 
law,  fignifies  an  exception  or  anfwer  made 
i5  B by 
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bv  tlie  pla'ntiff  to  the  deft  ndaiit’s  plea; 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  it  is  what  the 
complainant  replies  to  the  defendant’s 
anfwer. 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon  oath, 
by  officers  or  perfdns  appointed  to  vifit,  ’ 
examine,  or  eftimate  the  Hale,  expences, 
Gfc.  of  any  thing. 

Report,  in  law,  is  a public  relation  of 
cafes  judicially  argued,  debated,  refolved 
or  adjudged  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts 
of  juftice,  with  the  caufes  and  rcafons  of 
the  fame,  as  delivered  by  the  judges. 
Alfo  when  the  court  of  chancery,  or  any 
other  court,  refers  the  ftating  of  a cafe, 
or  the  comparing  of  an  account  to  a ma- 
iler of  chancery,  or  other  referee,  his  cer- 
tificate thereon  is  called  a report. 

REPOSE,  in  poetry,  ©’c.  the  fame  with 
reft  and  paufe.  See  Rest,  (Sc, 

Repose,  in  painting,  certain  inaffes  or 
■large  alfemblages  of  light  and  fliade, 
which  being  well  conduced,  prevent  the 
confufion  of  objefls  and  figures,  by  en- 
gaging and  fixing  the  eye  fo  as  it  cannot 
attend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  painting 
for  fonie  time ; and  thus  leading  it  to 
confider  the  feveral  groups  gradually, 
proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  ftage  to 
(fage. 

REPOSITORY,  a Hone  houfe,  or  place  in 
which  things  are  laid  up,  and  preferved. 
In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  repofitory  of  the 
royal  focieiy.  See  Museum. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama,  the 
exhibition  of  a theatrical  piece,  together 
with  the  fcenes,  machines,  (Sc, 

■REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perfo- 
nates  cr  fupplies  the  place  of  another, 
and  is  invelted  with  his  right  and  autho- 
rity. Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  are 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament. See  Parliament. 

REPRIEVE,  oi-Reprive,  in  law,  is  fnf- 
pending  or  deferring  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  a prifoner  for  a certain  time  ; 
or  a warrant  from  the  king  for  deferring 
the  execution  of  a perfon  condemned. 
Every  judge,  who  has  the  power  of  paf- 
ling  fentence  on  criminsls,  has  alfo  the 
power  to  reprieve  them  : but. in  London, 
no  perfon  convidled  of  felony  can  be  I'e- 
jjrieved  without  the  king’s  warrant. 
However,  where  a woman  is  condemned 
for  treafon  or  felony,  and,  upon  plead- 
ing her  belly,  is  found  to  be  quick  with 
child,  execution  is  of  courfe  refpited,  and 
the  woman  becomes  reprieved  till  her  de- 
livery : but  this  favour  can  only  be  grant- 
once.  Tlie  execution  of  offieBdeis 
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is  frequently  flayed  by  reprieve,  upon 
condition  of  tranfportation, 

REPRISALS,  a right  vyhich  princesclaim 
of  taking  from  their  enemies  any  thing 
equivalent  to  what  they  unjuttly  detain 
from  them. 

Reprifals  is  alfo  tiled  for  a letter  of  marque 
granted  by  a piince  to  his  fubjedl.  See 
the  article  Marque. 

REPRISE,  or  Reprize,  at  fea,  is  a mer- 
chant-ffi'p  which,  after  its  being  taken 
by  a corfair,  privateer,  or  other  enemy, 
is  retaken  by  the  oppofite  party. 

If  a velfel  thus  retaken  has  been  twenty, 
four  hours  in  the  poflellion  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  deemed  a lawful  prize;  but  if  it  be 
retaken  within  that  time,  it  is  to  be  re. 
ftored  to  the  proprietor,  with  every  thing 
therein,  upon  his  allowing  one  third  to 
the  vefTel  who  made  the  reprife.  Alfo  if 
the  reprife  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  either  in  a tempeft  or  from  any 
other  caufe,  before  it  has  been  led  into 
any  port,  it  is  to  be  feftored  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

REPRIZES,  in  law,  are  deduSions  or 
payments  annually  made  out  of  a manor 
or  lands;  as  rent-charges,  penfions,  an- 
nuities, (Sc. 

REPROBATION,  in  theology,  a decree 
by  which  God  is  fuppofed  either  from  all 
eternity,  or  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  to  confign  over  to  eternal  mifery 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  and  to  fave 
none  of  the  human  race,  except  thofe 

■ whom  he  made  the  heirs  of  glory  by 
eleflion. 

Cafuifts  diftinguiffi  two  kinds  of  repro- 
bation, pofitive  and  negative.  Pofitive 
reprobation,.is  that  by  which  God  is  fup- 
pofed  to  create  men  with  a pofitive  and 
abfolute  refolution  to  damn  them  eter- 
nally ; and  negative  reprobation,  is  that 
whereby  God,  though  he  creates  all  men 
v»ith  a fincere  defire  to  fave.  them,  and 
furniffies  them  with  all  the  neceflary, 
means  of  falvation,  fo  that  all  may  be 
faved  that  will  ; yet  fees  there  are  feveral 
who  will  not  do  it,  with  the  aids  he  fliall 
afford  them,  and  fees  at  the  fame  time, 
they  would  do  it  with  certain  other  aids, 
which  he  fees,  but  will  not  give  them. 

REPRODUCTION,  the  aft  whereby  a 
thing  is  produced  anew,  or  grows  a 
fecond  time. 

The  reproduftion  of  feveral  parts  of  lob- 
fters,  crabs,  (Sc.  is  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  in  natural  hittory.  It  feemf,' 
indeed,  inconfiftent  with  the  modern  fyf- 
tera  of  generation,  which  fuppofes  the, 

animal 
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snimal  to  be  wholly  formed  in  the  egg  ; 
that,  in  lieu  of  an  organical  part  ol  an 
animal  cut  off,  another  fliouUi  aiil'e  per- 
feftly  lihe  it  : the  faff,  however,  is  too 
well  attelted  to  be  denied.  The  legs  of 
lobfters,  (Sc.  confifl;  each  of  five  aiticula- 
tiotjs;  now  when  any  of  the.legs  happen 
to  break,  by  any  accident,  as  by  walk- 
ing, (Sc.  which  frequently  happens,  the 
fraflure  is  always  found  to  be  at  the 
fiituie  near  the  fourth  articulation  j and 
what  they  thus  lo(e,  is  exaftly  repro- 
duced in  fome  time  afterwards ; that 
is,  a part  of  the  leg  flioots  out,  confid- 
ing, of  four  articulations,  the  fird  where- 
of has  two  claws,  as  before  j fo  that  the 
lofs  is  entirely  repaired. 

If  the  leg  of  a lobder  be  broken  off  by 
defign  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  articulation, 
what  is  thus  broke  off  is  always  repro- 
duced. But,  if  the  frafture  be  made  in 
the  fird,  fecond,  or  third  articulation, 
the  reproduftion  is  not  fo  certain.  And 
it  is  very  furprizing,  that,  if  the  fraflure 
be  made  at  thefe  articulations,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days,  all  the  other 
articulations  are  generally  found  broke 
off  to  the  fourth,  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
is  done  by  the  creature  itfelf,  to  make 
the  reproduflion  certain.  The  part  re- 
produced is  not  only  peifeflly  fimilarto 
that  retrenched,  but  alfo,  in  a certain 
fpaceoftime,  grows  equal  to  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  frequently  lee  lobders,  which 
have  their  two  large  legs  unequal,  in  all 
proportions.  And,  if  the  part  repro- 
duced be  broken  off,  a fecond  will  luc- 
ceed. 

REPTILES,  in  natural  hidory,  a kind  of 
animals  denominated  from  their  creeping 
or  advancing  on  the  belly.  Or  reptiles 
are  a genus  of  animals  and  infefls, 
which,  indead  of  feet,  red  on  one  part 
of  the  body,  while  they  advance  forward 
with  the  red. 

Such  are  earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpil. 
lats,  (Sc.  Indeed,  mod  of  the  clafs  of 
reptiles  have  feet  5 only  thofe  very  fmall, 
and  the  legs  remarkably  fhort  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  body. 

Naturalids  obferve  a world  of  artful  con- 
trivance for  the  motion  of  reptiles.  Thus, 
particularly  in  the  earth-worm,  Dr.  Wil- 
lis tells  us,  the  whole  body  is  only  a 
chain  of  annular  muffles;  or,  as  Mr. 
Derham  fays,  it  is  only  one  continued 
fpiral  muffle,  the  orbicular  fibres  where- 
of being  contrafled,  render  each  ring 
narrower  and  longer  than  before ; by 
v/bich  means  it  is  enabled,  like  the  worm 
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of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  paflage  into  the 
earth.  Its  reptile  motion  might  all'o  be 
explained  by  a wire  wound  on  a cylin- 
der, which  when  flipped  off,  and  one 
end  extended  and  lit  Id  fad,  will  bring 
the  other  near  to  it.  So  the  earth-worm 
having  fliot  out  and  extended  his  body 
(which  is,  with  a wreathing)  it  takes 
hold  by  tliel'e  fmall  feet  it  hath,  and  fo 
contrafls  the  hinder  part  of  its  body. 
Dr.  Tyfon  adds,  that  when  the  fore- 
part of  the  body  is  di  etched  out,  and  ap- 
plied to  a plane  at  a didance,  the  hind 
part  relaxiiig  and  fliortening  is  eafily 
drawn  tow.ards  it  as  a center. 

Its  feet  are  dirpofed  in  a quadruple  row 
the  whole  length  of  the  worm,  with 
which,  as  with  I'o  many  hooks,  it  fadens 
down  I'ometimes  this  and  fometimes  that 
part  of  the  body  to  the  plane,  and  at 
the  fame  time  Ilretches  out  or  drags  after 
it  another. 

The  creeping  of  ferpents  is  effefled  after 
a fomewhat  did’erent  manner;  there  be- 
ing a difference  in  their  druflure,  in  that 
thefe  lad  have  a compages  of  bones  arti- 
culated together. 

The  body  here  Is  not  drawn  together, 
but  as  it  were  complicated  ; part  of  it  be- 
ing applied  on  the  rough  ground,  and 
the  red  ejaculated  and  Ihot  from  it,  which, 
being  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn,  brings 
the  other  afier  it.  The  fpine  of  the  back 
varionfly  wreathed  has  the  fame  effefl: 
in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals  ; they  make  their  leaps  by 
means  of  muffles,  and  extend  the  plicae 
or  folds. 

Reptile  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  botanical 
writers,  to  fignify  plants  which  creep 
upon  the  earth,  unlefs  fudained  by  fome 
other  plant,  prop,  (Sc.  As  cucumbers, 
melons,  the  vine,  (Sc. 

REPUBLIC,  re/publica,  commonwealth,  a 
popular  date  or  government;  or  a naticn 
where  the  people  have  the  government  in 
their  own  hands. 

Republic  of  letters,  a pbrafe  ufed  collec- 
tively of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
lludy  and  learning, 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil 

law,  the  afl  of  divorcing.  See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  repuljio,  in  phyfics,  that 
property  in  bodies,  whereby,  if  they  are 
placed  jud  beyond  the  fphere  of  each 
other’s  attraflion  of  cohefion,  they  mu- 
tually fly  from  each  other. 

Thus  if  an  oily  fubflance,  lighter  than 
water,  be  placed  on  the  furface  thereof, 
or  if  a piece  of  iron  be  laid  upon  mer- 
1 6 B z «ury. 
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ttifyi  the  furface  of  the  fluid  will  be  de- 
pielfed  about  the  body  laid  on  it  : this 
depreffion  is  manifeftly  occafioned  by  a 
Repelling  povVer  in  the  bodies,  which 
hinders  the  approach  of  the  fluid  towards 
them.  But  it  is  pofltble,  in  fome  cafes, 
to  prefs  or  force  the  repelling  bodies  into 
the  fphere  of  one  another's  attraftion  ; 
Snd  then  they  will  rilutually  tend  toward 
each  other,  as  when  we  mix  oil  and 
water  till  they  incorporate. 

Dr.  Knight  defines  repulfion  to  be  that 
caufe  which  makes  bodies  mutually  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  each  other,  with 
diflFerent  forces,  at  dtffeient  times  5 and 
that  fuch  a catife  exiits  in  nature,  he 
thinks  evident  for  the  following  reafons, 
1.  BecaUfe  all  bodies  are  eleflrical,  or 
capable  of  being  made  fo  5 and  it  is  well 
known,  that  eleftrical  bodies  both  attiaft 
and  repel,  z.  Both  atiraflion  and  re- 
pulfion are  very  confpicuous  in  all  raag- 
netical  bodies.  3.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
fhewn  from  experiments,  that  the  fur- 
faces  of  two  convex  glafl'es  repel  each 
other.  4i  The  fame  great  philofopher 
has  explained  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  by 
fupMfing  its  particles  mutually  to  repel 
each  o&r.  3.  The  particles  of  light 
are,  in  part  at  leaft,  repelled  from  the 
furfaces  of  all  bodies.  6.  Laftly,  it  feems 
highly  probable,  that  the  particles  oflight 
tnutually  repel  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
particles  of  air. 

The  fame  gentleman  aferibes  the  caufe 
of  repulfion,  as  well  as  that  of  attrac- 
tion, to  the  immediate  eflteft  of  God’s 
will;  and  as  attraSion  and  repulfion  are 
Contraries,  and  confecfuently  cannot,  at 
the  fame  time,  belong  to  the  fame  fub- 
itance,  the  doftor  fuppofes  there  are  in 
nature  two  kinds  of  matter,  one  attrac- 
ting, the  other  repelling  ; and  that  thofe 
particles  of  matter  which  repell  each 
ether,  are  fubjeft  to  the  general  law  of 
attrafliof)  in  refpefl  of  other  matter.  A 
'repellent  matter  being  thus  fuppofed, 
equally  difperfed  through  the  whole  uni- 
Vtrfe,  the  doAor  attempts  to  account  for 
many  natural  phsenomena  by  means 
thereof.  He  thinks  light  is  nothing  but 
(his  repellent  matter  put  into  violent  vi- 
brations, by  the  repellent  corpufcles  which 
fcompofe  the  atmofphere  of  the  fun  and 
ftars  ; and  that,  therefore,  we  have  no 
reafort  to  believe  they  are  giilphs  of  fire, 
but,  like  the  relt  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
inhabitable  worlds.  From  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, he  attempts  to  ekplain  the  nature 
,ef  fire  and  heat,  the  various  phaEQomcna 


of  the  magnet,  and  the  caufe  of  the  vji 
nation  of  the  needle  : and,  indeed,  it  ja 
diflicult,  if  not  impoflible,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  attraftion  alone,  to  account  for 
all  the  phaenomena  obfervable  in  experi- 
ments  made  with  magnets,  which  may 
now  be  foived  by  admitting  this  doftrine 
of  a repellent  fluid  ; but  whether  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  par. 
ticular  phenomena  of  nature,  which  are 
the  proper  teds  of  an  hypothefis,  timeand 
experience  alone  muft  determine. 

*riie  doftor  alfo  endeavours  to  fliew,  that 
the  attraflions  of  cohefion,  gravity  and 
magnetifm  are  the  fame,  and  that  by 
thefe  twto  aftive  principles,  •vis:,  attrac- 
tion and  repulfion,  all  the  phaSnomena  of 
nature  may  be  explained  ; but  as  his  in- 
genious  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  is  laid 
down  in  a feries  of  propofitions,  all  con- 
nefled  together,  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  do  juflice  to  his  arguments,  without 
tranferibing  the  whole  : we  lhall  there- 
fore  refer  the  curious  to  the  book  itfelf. 
According  to  ’sGravefande  and  others, 
when  light  is  refleifted  from  a polilhed 
fpherical  lurface,  the  particles  of  light  do 
not  ftrike  upon  the  folid  parts,  and  fo  re- 
bound  from  them  ; but  are  repelled  from 
the  furface,  at  a fmall  diftance  before  they 
touch  it,  by  a power  extended  all  over 
the  faid  polilhed  furface.  And  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  obferves,  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  alfo  expelled  by  the  edges  of  bodies, 
as  they  pafs  near  them  ; fo  as  to  make 
their  fliadows,  in  fome  cafes,  larger  than 
they  would  otherwife  be.  See  ’sGravef- 
ande’s  Introd.  P.  I.  n®  40  to  44.  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics,  B.  II.  P.  III. 
prop.  8.  and  B.  III.  P.-I.  where  this  re* 
pulfive  force  is  illuftrated  from  other  phse- 
nomena. 

REQUENA,  a town  of  New  Cafiile,  forty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Valencia. 

REQUEST,  in  law,  a fupplication  or  pe- 
tition preferred  to  a prince,  or  to  3 court 
cfjuftice;  begging  relief  in  fome  confei- 
cnable  cafes  where  the  common  law 
grants  no  immediate  redrefs. 

Court  of  REquESTs,  an  antient  court  of 
equity,  inttituted  about  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Henry  VII.  See  Couax. 

In  the  fortieth  and  forty-firft  years  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  adjudged  upon 
folemn  argurnent,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas, that  the  court  of  requeft  was 
then  no  court  of  equity. 

REQUIEM,  in  the  romifli  Church,-  a mafs 
fung  for  the  reft  of  the  Ibul  of  a perl'on 
deceafed.  See  the  article  Mass. 

RESAR- 
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RESARCELE'E,  in  hei-aldry,  Is  where'a 
ilender  crofs  is  charged  upon  another,  as 
reprefented  in  plate  CCXXXI.  fig.  4. 

RESCEIT,  reception  in  law,  an  admilfion 
or  receiving  of  a third  perCon  10  plead  his 
right,  in  a caufe  formerly  commenced 
between  the  other  two. 

rESCHET,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Gilan,  in  Perfia,  Gtuated  on  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  the  CaCpian  fea. 

rescission,  refcijjio,  in  the  civil  law,  an 
aftion  intended  for  the  annulling,  or  fel- 
ting afide,  any  contraft,  deed,  &c. 

RESCOUS,  or  Rescue,  inlaw,  an  ille- 
gal talcing  away  and  letting  at  liberty  a 
diftrefs  taken^;  or  a perfon  arrefted,  by 
procefs,  or  courfe  of  law.  See  the  article 
Distress,  S^c. 

Rcfcous,  in  matters  relating  to  treafon, 
is  deemed  treafon  ; and  in  matters  con- 
cerning felony,  is  felony, 

rescript,  refiriptum,  an  anfwer  deli- 
vered by  an  emperor,  or  a pope,  when 
confulted  by  particular  perfons,  on  fome 
difficult  queftion,  or  point  of  law  5 to 
ferve  as  a decifion  thereof, 

RESEARCH,  a fcrotiny,  or  diligent  en- 
quiry into  any  thing. 

Research,  in  mufic,  is  a kind  of  prelude 
or  voluntary  played  on  the  organ,  ©'c. 
wherein  the  performer  feems  to  fearch  or 
look  out  for  the  drains  and  touches  of 
harmony,  which  he  is  to  life  in  the  regu- 
lar piece  to  be  played  afterwards.  See 
the  article  PreLude. 

RESEARCHING,  in  fculpture,  the  re- 
pairing of  a cad  figure,  ©c.  with  proper 
tools;  or  the  finilliing  it  with-art  and 
exaflnefs,  fo  as  the  minuted  parts  may 
be  well  defined. 

RESEDA,  BASE-ROCKET,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  polyandria.trigynia  dais  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confids  of 
certain  unequal  petals,  fome  one  of  which 
is  always  ftrtiitrifid  ; and  its  fruit  is  a 
gibbofe  and  angulated  capCule,  contain- 
ing one  cell,  with  numerous  kidney- 
Ihaped  feeds. 

reservation,  in  law  an  afilion  or 
claufe  whereby  fdmething  is  referved,  or 
fecured  to  one’s  felf. 

Mental  Reservation,  a propolition  which' 
driclly  taken,  and  according  to  the  na- 
tural import  of  the  terms,  is  falfe  5 but, 
if  qualified  by  fbmething  concealed  in  the 
mind;  becomes  true. 

Mental  refervations  are  the  great  refuge 
of  religious  hypocrites,  who  ufe  them  to 
accommodate. their  confciences  with  their 
intereds : the  jefuits  are  zealous  advo- 


cates for  mental  refervations  ; yet  art 
they  real  lyes,  as  including  an  intention 
to  deceive. 

RESERVE,  in  law,  the  fame  with  referva- 
tion.  See  the  article  Reservation. 

Body  ofRESERVE,  or  corpt  de  Reser-ve'  in 
military  affairs,  the-third  of  lad  line  of 
an  army,  ‘drawn  up  for  battle  ; fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  referved  to  ftiHain  the 
red,  as  occafion  requires;  and  not  to 
engage,  hut  jn  cafe  of  nectlilty. 

RESERVOIR,  a place  where  water  is  col- 
lefiled  and  referved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  didant  places  through  pipes,  or 
fupply  a fountain,  or  jet  d’eati. 

RESET,^  in  law,  the  receiving  or  har- 
bouring an  outlawed  perfon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Outlawry. 

residence,  in  the  canon. and  common 
law,  the  abode  of  a perfon,  or  incum- 
bent, upon  his  benefice  ; and  his  affiduity 
in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a public  initiider,  who  ma- 
nages the  affairs  of  a kingdom  or  date, 
at  a foreign  court.  . 

They  are  a clafs  of  public  miniders  in- 
ferior to  ambadadors  or  envoys;  but, 
like  them,  are  under  the  protefiHon  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDENTIARY,  rejidentianus,  a canon 
indalled  into  the  privileges  and  profits  of 
refidence. 

RESIDUAL  Figure,  in  geometry,  the 
figure  remaining  after  fubtrafling  a lelTer 
from  a greater. 

Residual  root,  in  algebra,  a rootcom- 
pofed  of  two  parts  or  members,  con*J 
nefiled  together  by  the  fign  — ■ . 

Thus  x—y  is  a refidual  root,  fo  called, 
becaufe  its  value  is  no  more  than  the  dif- 
ference between  its  parts  x and^. 

RESIDUE,  rejiduum,  the  remainder  or  ba- 
lance of  an  account,  debt,  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
furrendering  a benefice  into  the  hands  of 
the  collator,  or  bifhop. 

RESIGNEE,  in  law,  the  perfon  to  whom 
a thing  is  refigned. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hidory,  a vifcid  juice 
ouzingeitlier  fpontaneoufly,  orby  incifion, 
from  feveral  trees,  as  the  pine,  fir,  &c. 
For  the  difference  between  reCns  and 
gums,  fee  the  article  Gum. 

Natural  refins  are  either  folid  or  fluid. 
Of  the  folid  refins,  fome  are  ufed  more 
frequently  in  medicine,  as  dorax,  ben- 
jamin, madich,  olibanum,  elmi,  lac, 
dragons-blood,  and  camphor;  and  others 
more  rarely,  as  anime,  copal,  caranna, 
tachamahaca;  laudanum,  fandarach,  ©r. 
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See  the  articles  Storax,  Benjamin,  Sfc. 
The  liquid  raifins,  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
lei’s  numerous,  'l'Ik;.  balfain  of  gilead,  of 
peru,  oftolu,  of  capivi,  turpentine,  li- 
quid amber,  and  liquid  llorax.  See  the 
articles  Balsam,  Turpentine,  &c. 
All  refills  are  ufed,  more  or  lefs,  in  all 
officinal  platters ; both  as  being  ripeners 
and  drawers,  and  becaufe  they  give  a 
due  confiftence  and  tenacity. 

The  refins  of  vegetables  may  be  prepared 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  extrafls, 
by  ufing  reflified  fpirit  of  wine  inftead  of 
■water  : for  fuch  a fpirit  is  the  only  pro- 
per menftruum  that  will  diflblve  the 
grolfer  refinous  matter  of  vegetables,  as 
water  is  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline 
parts  ; yet  thefe  principles  are  fo  inti- 
mately combined  in  almdft  all  plants, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied 
at  firtt,  it  will  take  up  a portion  of  what 
is  direflly  foluble  only  in  the  other  : 
hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely  re- 
hnous,  and  whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly 
in  their  refin,  afford  neverthelefs  very 
ufeful  extrafls  with  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  obtained  by  a prudent  ap- 
plication of  fpirit.  See  Extract. 

The  indilToiubiiity  of  pure  relins  in  aque-  _ 
ous  fluids,  and  their  tenacious  quality 
by  which  they  tticfc  to  the  coats  of  the 
inteftines,  occafion  gripes  and  other  in- 
conveniencies ; fo  that  it  is  not  fafe  to 
give  them  alone  : the  better  way  of  fit- 
ting them  for  internal  ufe,  is  by  tritui 
rating  them  with  the  teftaceous  powders, 
"or  with  almonds,  into  the  form  of  an 
emulfion  ; or  by  dilTolving  them  in  fpirit 
cf  wine,  and  mixing  the  folution  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fyrup.  Six  or  eight 
grains  ol  the  raifin  of  jalap,  or  fcammony, 
managed  in  this  manner,  prove  power- 
fully cathartic  without  griping,  or  greatly 
difocdering  the  body. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  refins,  fee  the 
articles.  Jalap,  Scammony,  &c. 
RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  force, 
in  philofophy,  denotes,  in  general,  any 
power  which  a£ls  in  an  oppofite  direflion 
to  another,  fo  as  to  dettroy  or  diminifh 
its  effeft. 

Hence  the  force  wherewith  bodies,  mov- 
ing in  fluid  mediums,  are  impeded  or  re- 
tarded, is  the  refiftance  of  thofe  fluids. 
See  the  article  Fluid., 

Authors  have  eftabliflied  it  as  a certain 
rule,  that,  whilft  the  fame  body  moves 
in  the  lame  medium,  it  is  always  refitted 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  ; 
tbat  is,  if  the  usMed  body  move  in  one 


part  of  its  track,  with  three  times  the  ve- 
Jocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome  other 
part,  then  its  refiftance  to  the  greater  ve- 
locity  will  be  nine  times  the  refiftance  to 
the  lelfer  : if  the  velocity  in  one  place  be 
four  times  the  velocity  in  another,  the 
refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity  will  be 
fixteen  times  the  refiftance  to  tire  leffer 
and  fo  on.  This  rule,  though  exceflively 
.erroneous,  when  taken  in  a general  fenfe, 
is  yet  undoubtedly  very  near  the  truth, 
when  confined  within  certain  limits. 

In  order  to  conceive  the  refiftance  of 
fluids  to  a body  moving  in  them,  Mr. 
Robins  diftinguilhes  between  thofe  fluids, 
which  being  comprefled  by  Come  incum- 
bent weight,  perpetually  clofe  up  the 
fpace  delerted  by'  the  body  in  motion, 
without  permitting,  for  an  infta^t,  any 
vacuity  to  remain  beliirid  itj  and  thole 
fluids  in  which,  they  being  not  fuffici- 
ently  comprelfed,  the  fpace  left  behind 
the  moving  body  remains  for  fome  time 
empty.  Thefe  differences,  in  the  refitt- 
ing fluids,  will  occafion  very  remarkable 
varieties  in  the  laws  of  their  refiftance, 
and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  determination  of  the  aflion 
of  the  air  in  (hot  and  fliells ; for  the 
air  partakes  of  both  thefe  affeftions,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  velocities  of  the 
projefled  body. 

If  a fluid  was  fo  conftituted  that  all  the 
particles  compofing  it  were  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  and  there  was  no 
aflion  between  them,  then  the  refiftance 
of  a body  moving  therein,  would  be 
ealily  computed  from  the  quantity  of 
motion  communicated  to.  thefe  particles: 
for  inftance,  if  a cylinder  moved  in  fuch 
a fluid  in  the  direflion  of  its  axis,  it 
would  communicate  to  the  particles  it  met 
with  a velocity  equal  to  its  own,  and  in 
its  own  direSion,.  fuppofing  that  neither 
the  cylinder,  nor  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
were  elaftic ; whence,  if  the  velocity  and 
diameter  of  Ihe  cylinder  be  known,  and 
alfo  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  there  would 
thence  be  determined  the  quantity  of 
motion  communicated  to  the  fluid,  which 
(aftion  and  re-aflion  being  equal)  is  the 
fame  with  the  quantity  loft  by  the  cylin- 
der, confequently  the  refiftance  would  be 
hereby  afcertained. 

In  this  kind  of  difcontinued  fluid,  the 
particles  being  detached  from  each  other, 
every  one  of  them  can  purfue  its  own 
motion  in  any  direflion,  at  lead  for  fome 
time,  independent  of  the  neighbouring 
ones  j whesefore,  if  inftead  of  a cy- 

lindes 
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reftion,  be  fuppofed  to  move,  in  fuch 
a fluid,  the  motion  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
will  hereby  acquire,  will  not  be  in  the 
direftion  of  the,  refifted  body,  but  per- 
pendicular to  its  oblique  furface  ; whence 
the  refiftance  to  fuch  a body  will  not  be 
eftimated  from  the  whole  motion  com- 
municated to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  but 
from  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  in  the 
direfiion  of  the  refifled  body,^In  fluids 't' 
then,  where  the  parts  are  thus  difconti- 
nued  in  each  other,  the  different  obli- 
quities of  that  furface,  which  goes  fore- 
moft,  will  occafion  confiderable  changes 
in  the  refiftance ; although  the  feflion  of 
the  folid,  by  a plain  perpendicular  to 
its  direftion,  fliould  in  all  cafes  be  the 
fame.  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  par- 
tularly  determined,  that  in  a fluid  thus 
conftitute^.  the  refiftance  of  a globe  is 
but  half  the  refiftance  of  a cylinder  of 
the  fame  diameter,  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  with  the  fame  velocity. 

But  though  the  hypothefis  of  a fluid, 
thus  conftituted,  be  of  .great  ufe  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  refiftances ; yet, 
in  reality,  no  fuch  fluid  does  exift  within 
our  knowledge : all  the  fluids  with 
which  we  are  converfant  are  fo  formed, 
that  their  particles  either  lie  contiguous 
to  each  other,  or  at  leaft  aft  on  each 
other  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
did  ; confequently,  in  thefe  fluids,  no  one 
particle,  contiguous  to  the  refifted  body, 
can  be  moved,  without  moving  at  the 
fame  time  a great  number  of  others, 
fome  of  which  will  be  diftant  from  it  ; 
and  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  a 
mafs  of  the  fluid  will  not  be  in  any  one 
determined  direftion,  but  will  in  each 
particle  be  different,  according  to  the 
different  manners  in  which  it  lies  in 
contaft  with  thofe,  from  which  it  receives 
its  impulfe  ; whence,  great  numbers  of 
the  particles,  being  diverted  into  oblique 
direftions,  the  refiftance  of  the  moving 
body,  which  will  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  communicated  to  the 
fluid  in  its  own  direftion,  will  be  here- 
by different  in  quantity,  from  what  it 
would  be  in  the  preceding  fuppofition, 
and  its  eftima^lon  becomes  much  more 
complicated  and  operofe.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, however,  has  determined,  that  the 
qefiftance  to  a cylinder,  moving  in  the 
direftion  of  its  axis  in  fuch  a comprefled 
fluid  as  we  have  here  treated  of,  is  but 
•ne  fourth  part  of  the  refinance,  which 


the  fame  cylinder  would  undergo,  if  it 
moved  with  the  fame  velocity,  in  a fluid, 
conftituted  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
feribed  in  our  firft  hypothefis,  each  fluid 
being  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  denfity. 
But  again,  it  is  not  only  in  the  quantity 
of  their  refiftance  that  thefe  fluids  differ, 
but  likewife  in  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  aft  bn  folids  of  different 
forms  moving  in  them. 

We  have  fliewn,  that  in  the  difeontinued 
fluid,  which  we  firft  deferibed,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  foremoft  furface  of  the 
moving  body  would  diminifli  the  refift- 
ance • but  in  compreffed  fluids  this  holds 
Jiot  true,  at  leaf!:  not  in  any  confiderable 
degree  j for  the  principal  refiftance  in 
comprefled  fluids  arifes  foom  the  greater 
or  leffer  facility,  with  which  the  fluid, 
impelled  by  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
can  circulate  towards  its  hindermoft  part ; 
and  this  being  little,  if  at  all,  affefted 
by  the  form  of  the  moving  body,  whether 
it  be  cy'lindrical,  conical,  or  fpherical,  it 
follows,  that  while  the  tranfverfe  feftioa 
of  the  body,  and  confequentiy  the 
quantity  of  impelling  fluid  is  the  fame, 
the  change  of  figure  in  the  body  will 
fcarcely  affeft  the  quantity  of  its  re- 
fiftance. 

The  refiftance  of  bodies  of  different 
figures,  moving  in  one  and  the  fame 
medium,  has  been  confidered  by  Mr. 
J.  Bernouli  in  the  Afta  Lipfienf.  for 
May,  1693;  and  the  rules  be  lays  down, 
on  this  fufij.eft  are  the  following:  i.  If 
an  ifofceles  triangle  be  moved  in' the 
fluid  according  to  the  direftion  cf  a line 
which  is  normal  to  its  bafe  ; firft  with 
the  vertex  foremoft,  and  then  with  its 
bafe  ; the  refiftances  will  be  as  the  leo-s, 
and  as  the  fqiuare  of  the  bafe,  and*as 
thefum  of  the  legs.  2,  The  refiftance  of 
a fquare  moved  according  to  the  direfti- 
on  of  Its  fide,  and  of  its  diagonal,  is  asi 
the  diagonal  to  the  fide.  3.  The  re- 
fiftance of  a circular  fegment  (lefs  than 
a femi'citcle)  carried  in  a direftion  per- 
pendicular to  iis  bails,  when  ft  goes 
with  the  bale  foremoft,  and  when  with 
its  vertex  foremoft  (the  fame  direction 
and  celerity  continuing,  which  is  ,all 
along  fuppofed)  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  to  the  fame,  lefs  one  third  of 
the  fquare  of  the  b.afa  of  the  ferment. 
Cor.  . Hence  the  refiftances  cf  femi- 
circle,  when  its  hafr,  and  wnen  its  vertex 
go  foremoft,  are  to  one  another  in  a 
fefquialterale  ratio:  4.  A parabola  mov- 
ing in  the  direftion  of  its  axis,  with  its 
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bafi',  and  then  its  vertex  foremolh,  has 
its  relirtances,  as  the  tangent  to  an  arch 
of  a circle,  whole  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  parameter,  and  the  tangent  equal  to 
half  the  balls  of  the  parabola.  5,  The 
refinances  of  an  hyperbola,  or  the  femi- 
ellipfis,  when  the  bafe  and  when  the 
_fVei'fex  goe  foi'emoft,  may  be  thus  com- 
puted ; let  it  be,  as  the  fum,  or  dif- 
ference, of  the  iranfverfe  axis,  and  latus 
reflum,  is  to  the  tranCverfe  axis,  fo  is 
the  fquare  of  the  latus  reif  um  to  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  a certain  circle  ; in 
■which  circle  apply  a tangent  equal  to 
half  the  balls  of  the  hyperbola  or  elliplls. 
Then  fay  again,  as  the  fum,  or  differ- 
ence, of  the  axis  and  pararneter  is  to  the 
parameter,  fo  is  the  aforefaid  tangent  to 
another  right  line.  And  further,  as  the 
fum,  or  difference,  of  the  axis  and  pa- 
rameter is  to  the  axis,  fo  is  the  cir- 
cular arch,  correfponding  to  the  afore- 
faid tangent,  to  another. arch.  This  done, 
^he  reiiitances  will  be  as  the  tangent  to 
the  fum,  or  difference,  of  the  right  line 
thus  found,  and  that  arch  laft:  mentioned. 
6.  In  general,  the  refinances  of  any 
figure  whatfoever  going  now  with  its 
bafe  foremoft,  and  then  with  its  vertex, 
are  as  the  figures  of  the  bafis  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  cubes  of  the  element  of  the 
bafis  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the  ele- 
ment of  the  curve  line. 

All  which  rules,  he  thinks,  may  be  of 
ufe  in  the  fabric  or  conllruflion  of  fliips, 
and  in  perfefting  the  art  of  navigation 
univerfally.  As  alfo  for  determining  the 
figures  of  the  balls  of  pendulums  for 
clocks.  See  the  article  Ship,  ©’r. 

As  to  the  refinance  of  the  air,  Mr. 
Robins,  in  his  new  principles  of  gun- 
nery, took  the  following  method  to  de- 
termine it  : he  charged  a mufket-barrel 
three  times  fucceffively  with  a leaden 
ball  f of  an  inch  diameter,  and  took 
fuel)  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  pow- 
der, and  placing  it,  as  to  be  fure,  by  many 
previous  trials,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
ball  could  not  differ  by  zo  feet  in  from 
its  medium  quantity.  He  then  fired  it 
hgainn  a pendulum,  placed  at  ,Z5,  yj, 
nd  iz.y  feet  diltancc,  (Sc,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  refpeflively.  In  the 
hrit  cafe  it  impunged  againlt  the  pendu- 
lem  with  a velocity  of  1670  feet  in  i"| 
in  the  fecond  cale  with  a velocity  ot 
1550  feet  in  i";  and  in  the  third  cafe 
with  a velocity  of  14Z5  feet  in  fo 

that  in  palling  through  50  feet  ot  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a velocity  of  ab.RUI  n.o* 


or  izj  feet  in  i"j  and  the  time  of  it. 
paffmg  through  that  fpace  being  about 
t'o  »">  ‘he  medium  quantity  of 
refinance  muft,.in  thefe  inftances,  have 
been  about  120  limes  the  weight  of  the 
ball;  which  as  the  ball  was  nearly 
A.  of  a pound,  amounts  to  about  10  iB 
avoirdupoife; 

Now  if  a computation  be  made,  accord, 
ing  to  the  method  laid  down  for  com- 
preffed  fluids  in  the  38th  Propof.  of  lib 
1.  of  Sir  Ifaac  NewtoB’s  Principia,  fup! 
poling  the  weight  of  water  to  be  to  the 
weight  of  air,  as  S 50  to  i,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  refiftance  of  a globe  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  mov. 
ing  with  a velocity  of  about  i6oo  feet 
in  x'\  will  not,  on  thofe  principles, 
amount  to  any  more  than  a force  of 
4-^  lb,  avoirdupoife  ; whence  we  may 
conclude  (as  the  rules  in  that  propofition 
for  flow  motions  are  very  accurate)  that 
the  refilling  power  of  the  air  in  flow 
motions  is  lefs  than  in  fwift  motions,  iij 
the  ratio  of  4.^  to  10,  a proportion  be- 
tween that  of  I to  z,  and  i to  3. 

Again  charging  the  fame  piece  with 
equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  and  firing  three  times 
at  the  pendulum,  placed  at  25  feet  dif. 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
medium  of  the  velocities  with  which  the 
ball  impinged  was  1690  feet  in  1''. 
Then  removing  the  piece  1 75  feet  from 
the  pendulum,  the  velocity  of  the  ball, 
at  a medium  of  five  fhots,  was  1300 
feet  in  Whence  the  ball,  in  palling 
through  150  feet  of  air,  loft  a velocity  of 
about  390  feet  in  1";  and  the  refiftance, 
computed  from  thefe  numbers,  comes 
out  fometbing  more  than  in  the  preceding 
inftance,  amounting  to  between  ji  and 
12  pounds  avoirdupoife:  whence,  ac- 
cording  to  thefe  experiments,  the  refill- 
ing j^wer  of  the  air  to  fwift  motions  is 
greater  than  in  flow  ones,  in  a ratio 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  ratio 
of  3 to  I,  than  in  the  preceding  expe. 
riments. 

Having  thus  afeertained  ihe  refiftance  to 
a velocity  of  near  1700  feet  in  1",  he 
next  proceeded  to  examine  this  refiftance 
in  fmaller  velocities  : Oie  pendulum  be. 
ing  placed  at  25  feet  dillance,  was  fired 
at  five  times,  and  the  mean  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  impinged  was  1180  feet 
in  i" . Then  removing  the  pendulum  to 
the  dillance  of  250  feet,  the  medium  ve- 
locity of  five  fliot  at  this  dillance,  was 
95,0  feet  in  i"j  whence  the  ball,  in- pal'. 
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■ fine  through  125  feet  of  air,  loft  a ve- 
locity, of  *30  feet  in  and  as  it  paffed 
through  that  interval  in  about  of  , 
the  refiftance  to  the  middle  velocity  will 
come  out  to  be  near  33!  times  the  gra- 
vity of  the'  ball,  or  2 Ib.  10  oz.  avoir- 
tlupoife.  Now  the  refiftance  to  the  fame 
velocity,  according  to  the  laws  obferved 
in  flower  motions,  amounts  to  of  the 
fame  quantity  ; whence  in  a velocity  of 
1065  feet  in  (the  medium  of  iigo 
and  950)  the  refilling  power  of  the  air  is 
augmented  in  no  g'reater  proportion  than 
of  1 1 to  7 ; whereas  in  greater  degrees 
of  velocity,  as  before,  it  amounted  very 
near  the  ratio  of  3 to  i . 

That  this  refilling  power  of  the  air  to 
fwjft  motiohs,  is  very  fenfibly  increafed 
beyond  "what  Sir  Ifaac's  theory  for  flow 
motions  makes  it,  feems  hence  to  be 
evident,:.  It,, being,-  as  has  been  faid,-in 
mulket,  or  cannon  fliot,  with  their  full 
charge  of  powder,  near  three  times  the 
quantity  afligned  by  that  theory. 

The  refiftance  of  a bullet  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  diameter,  moving  in  air 
with  a velocity,  of  1670  feet  in  i", 
amounting,  as  we  faid,  to  10  lb.  the 
refinance  of  a cannon  ball  of  24  lb.  fired 
with  its  full  charge  of  powder,  and' 
thereby  moving  with  a velocity  of  1650 
feet  in  , may  hence  be  determined. 
For  the  velocity  of  the  cannon  ball  be- 
ing near  the  fame  as  the  mulket  bullet, 
and  its  furface  above  54  times  greater, 
it  follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  can- 
non ball  will  amount  to  more  than  540  lb. 
which  is  near  23  times  its  own  weight. 
And  from  hence, it  appeals  how  ralh  and 
erroneous  the  opinion  of  thofe  is,  who 
negleft  the  confideration  of  the  refiftance 
of  the  air  as  of  no  importance  in  the 
doftrine  of  projeSiles.  See  the  articles 
Projectiles  and  Gunnery^ 

Resistance  of  the  fibres  of  folia  bodies 
is  more  p/operly  called  cohefion.  See 
the  article  Cohesion. 

Solid  of  7^4/?  Resist  anc'e.  See  Solid. 

RESOLUTION,  in  chemiltry,  &c,  the 
reduftion  of  a mixed  body -into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  or  flrll  principles,  by  a 
proper  analyfis.  See' the  articles  Men- 
struum and  Solution. 

The  refolution  of  bodies  is  effefled  by 
divers  operations,  as  diflillatinn,  fubli- 
mation,  fermentation,  precipitation,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Distillation,  Sud- 
LIMATION,  (^C. 

, ^rne  logicians  ufe  the'  term  refolulion 
VOL.  IV, 


for  what  is  more  ufually  called  analyfi.*-,' 
or  the  analytic  method.  See  the  aiticles 
'.Anal'ysis  and  Method. 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  that  coflion 
oT  alteration  of  the  crude  peccant 
matter  of  any  difeafe,  either  by  the 
natural  ftreng-th  of  the  patient,  or  of 
its  own  accord,  or  by  the  application  of 
remediep,  wdiereby  its. bulk,  figure,  co« 
hefion,  &c,  a're  lb  far  changeil,  as  that 
it  ceafes  to  be  morbid,  and  becomes 
laudable.  This  Boerhaave  obfetves,  is 
of  all  others  the  molt  perfefl  cure,  where 
it  is  effefiled  witheut  any  evacuation,  as 
fuppofing  the  matter  favourable,  the  con- 
ftitution  excellent,  and  the  medicines  good. 

Resolution,  in  mufic,  is  when  a canon 
or  perptual  fugue  is  not  vvfote  on  a line, 

' or  in  one  part,  but  all  the  voices  that 
are  to  follow  the  guide  or  firll  voice  are 
wrote  feparately  either  in  fcore,  that  is  in 
feparate  lines,  or  in  feparale  parts,  with 
the  paufes  each  is  to  obferve,  and  in  the 
proper  tone  to  each. 

RESOLVEN  TS,  refol’veniia,  in  medicine, 
remedies  proper  to  refolVe  and  diflipate 
tumors  and  gatherings,  to  foften  indu- 
rations, and,  by  their  tenuity  and  warmth, 
evacuate  redundant  and  peccant  humours, 
through  the  pores.  Under  this  clafs 
come  various  unguents,  emplallers, 

RESONANCE,  RESOUNDING,  jn  rnufic, 
fs’c.  a found  returned  by  the  air,  inclofed 
in  the  bodies  of  ftringed  roufical  inftru- 
merits,  as  lutes,  &c.  or  even  in,  the 
bodies'of  wind  inftruments,  as  flutes,  ©“c. 
See  Sound  and  Music, 

Elliptic  and  parabolic  vaults,  refound 
Itrongly,  that  is,  they  will  refleil  or  re- 
turn a ibund.  The  mouth  and  the  parts 
thereof,  as  the  palate,  tongue,  teeth, 
nofe,  and  lips,  Monfieur  Dodai  t obferves, 
contribute  nothing  to  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  but  their  effefl  is  very  great  as  to 
the  refonancei.of  this  we  have  a very 
lenfible  inftance  in  that  vulgar  inllru- 
ment  . called  a jews-harp,  or  trompe  de 
Bearn  j for  if  you  hold  it'  in  your  hand, 
,jnd  llrike  the  tongue  or  fpring  thereof, 
whj^ch  is  the  method  praftifed  to  found 
this  inllrument,  it  yields  fcarce  any 
noife,  but  holding  the  body  of  it  between 
the  teetli,  and  llriking  it  as  before,  it 
makes  a mulical  buzz,  which  is  heard 
at  a good  dillance,  and  efpecialiy  the 
lower  notes. 

So  alfo  in  the  haut-boys,  the  time  of  the 
reed  is  always  the  fame  ; being  a fort  of 
drone,  the  cbief.yariety  w-lierecf  is  in 
16  G the 
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the  tune  of  refonance  produced  in  the 
mouth,  by  the  greater  or  lefs  aperture, 
and  the  various  motions  of  the  lips. 

RESORT,  or  Res  SORT.  SeeRESSORT. 

RESPECTU  coMPUTi  vicecomitis 
HABENDO,  in  law,  a writ  direfled  to 
the  treafurer  and  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  refpiting  of  a Iheriff’s 
account. 

RESPIRATION,  refpiratlo,  the  zSi  of 
refpiring,  or  breathing  the  air.  What 
relpiration  is,  and  why  it  is  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  on  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  mind,  will  appear  from  the 
following  cdnfiderations  of  Boerhaave, 
The  lungs  fufpended  in  the  air,  which 
every  where  afls  upon  them,  and  equally 
prefles  them  alvrays,  collapfe,  contraft 
themfelves  into  a fmaller  fpace,  and  be- 
come much  lefs  than  when  they  remain- 
ed in  the  intire  thorax.  This  is  prin- 
cipally performed  by  the  confraflile  force 
of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  conneft 
the  fquamous  fegments  of  the  bronchia. 
If  the  lungs  thus  contrafted,  are  filled 
with  air,  forcibly  blown  through  the 
glottis,  they  are  fo  diftended  as  in  bulk 
not  only  to  equal  that  which  they  had 
in  the  intire  thorax,  but  even  to  exceed 
it  i all  which  is  fufficiently  certain  from 
experiments.  The  fame  thing  happens 
if,  when  an  accefs  for  the  air  through 
the  glottis  is  left  to  the  lungs,  the  air, 
externally  afling  on  the  lungs,  is  either 
removed,  or  its  prelTure  diminiilied. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  lungs,  by 
their  proper  force  have  always  a ten- 
dency to  become  lefs  in  all  their  parts 
than  they  are  when  placed  in  the  intire 
thorax.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  'certain 
that  they  are  in  a continual  Hate  of  di- 
ftraclion  fo  jfong  as  a perfon  is  alive,  fo 
that  they  muft  collapfe,  and  be  dimi- 
nilhed,  whillt  the  whole  of  the  animal 
remains  in  a vacuum,  obtained  by  an 
•exhauftion  of  the  air  in  an  air-pump. 
For  there  is  nothing  fimilar  fo  a cir- 
cumambient air  between  the  external  • 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  in- 
fernal Ihrface  of  the  pleura  in  a found 
perfon';  nothing  therefore  externally 
comprelTes  the  lungs,  except  the  di- 
aphragm. There  is,  however,  always 
an  internal  air  contained  in  them,  and 
freely  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
glottis.  Hence  the  lungs  are  .always 
fomewhat  more  diftended  by  the  internal, 
than  they  are  comprefied  by  - the  ex- 
ternal, air,  the  accefs  of  which  is  hinder- 


ed by  the  diaphragm,  which  is  fo  con.' 
nefted  with  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  that 
the  air  cannot  enter  the  thorax  in  fuch 
a manner  as  would  be  requifite  for  an 
equilibrium.  See  the  article  Lungs 
Diaphragm,  &c. 

Since,  therefore,  in  infpiration,  a greater 
quantity  of  air  enters  the  lungs  through 
the  glottis,  it  will  extend  the  lungs 
more,  and  overcome  their  natural  force, 
fo  that  in  this  aftion  the  lungs  are 
paffive ; but  how  far  they  are  aflive  is 
only  to  be  difeovered  from  certain  phs. 
nomena.  In  vital  infpiration,  then, 
efpecially  confidered  in  a fleeping  per- 
fon, firft  the  ribs,  particularly  the  nine 
fuperior  ones,  articulated  at  the  vertebrre, 
and  by  cartilages  joined  to  the  fternum, 
with  their  arched  part,  rife  to  the  cla- 
vicles, fo  that  this  motion  is  principally 
obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  arch, 
whilft  three,  or  perhaps  four,  inferior 
ribs  are  turned  downwards,  backwards, 
and  obliquely  outwards,,  but  in  fucha 
manner  that  the  feventh, "eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  ribs  are  by  their  cartilaginous 
fegments,  as  it  were,  drawn  inwards. 
Secondly,  the  whole  abdomen,  to  the 
very  end  of  infpiration,  is  gradually 
rendered  more  tumid  and  prefied  down- 
wards. Thirdly,  at  the  fame  lime  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  as  is 
obvious  from  repeated  experiments. 

Whilft  the  parts  remain  in  this  fituation, 
the  air  adls  upon  the  lungs  with  a force 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  thorax  re. 
fifts,  fo  that  the  lungs  will  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  reft.  Hence  lefs  blood  will  pafs 
through  them,  and  a fmaller  quantity 
of  it  will  be  forced  into  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  con fequently  lefs  blood 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum  anti 
its  nerves.  The  arterial  blood  will  alfo 
aft  lefs  upon  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and 
diaphragm,  fo  that  the  caufes  dilating 
the  thorax  are  weakened.  Hence  the 
elafticity  of  the  cartilaginous  fegments 
again  deprefies  the  ribs,  in  which  work 
they  are  alfo  aflifted  by  the  mufcular 
fibres  arifing  from  the  fide  of  the 
fternum  within  the  thorax,  and  inferted 
into  the  bony  extremities,  and  cartilages 
of  the  true  ribs.  At  the  fame  time  the 
diftraiSled  fibres  of  the  peritonaeum  and 
abdominal  mufcles  reftore  themfelves. 
Hence  the  compreffed  viicera  thruft  the 
relaxed  diaphragm  upwards  into  the 
thorax,  which  is  by  this  means  con-  ' 
trafted,  and  the  air  expelled  from  the 
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Suilgs.  By  this  means,  expiration  and 
the°a6lion  already  mentioned,  are  per- 
formed. But  in  a particular  manner  by 
thefe  two  aftions  the  blood  is  not  only 
carried  through  the  lungs,  but  its  motion 
accelerated.  See  Circulation,  £f<r. 
Phyficians  are  not  agreed  about  the  ufe 
and  effefts  of  refpiration  ; fouie  think 
that  the  air  is  infinuated  into  the  velTels 
of  the  lungs,  to  give  a greater  fluidity 
and  motion  to  the  blood  ; others,  tt'.at 
it  conveys  very  fubtile  nitrous  corpufcles 
thereunto,  which  gives  it  the  red  colour; 
others  again  believe  the  air  ferves  to 
condenfe  the  blood,  which  has  been 
heated  by  circulation.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  air  entering  into  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  fmall  ramifications  which  fur- 
round  its  veficles  is  broke,  comminuted, 
and  rendered  more  fluid,  and  that  it  is 
deprived  of  a ferofity,  which  proceeds 
from  the  lungs  by  perfpiration  in  the 
form  of  a vapour  that  is  vilible  in  cold 
weather.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
voice,  laughter,  coughing,  fneezing, 
yawning,  and  fucking,  depend  upon  fe- 
fpiration.  Boerhaave  takes  the  principal 
ules  of  refpiration  to  be  the  further  pre- 
paration ,of  the  chyle,  its  more  accurate 
mixture  with  the  blood,  and  its  conver- 
fion  into  a nutritious  juice,  proper  to 
repair  the  decays  of  the  body.  Other 
authors  take  a great  ufe  of  refpiration 
to  be,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cold 
nitrous  air,  to  cool  the  blood  coming 
reeking  hot  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  to  aiSt 
as  a refrigeratory ; others  aflert  one 
grand  ufe  of  refpiration  to  be  the  throw- 
ing off  the  fuliginous  vapours  of  the 
blood,  along  with  the  expelled  air  ; and 
for  infpiration  they  aflert,  that  it  conveys 
a nitro -aerial  ferment  to  the  blood,  to 
which  the  animat  fpirits,  and  all  muf- 
cular  motion,  are  owing.  But  Dr. 
Tliurfton  rejefls  all  thefe,  as  being  the 
principal  ufes  of  refpiration,  and  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Croon,  Dr.  Hook, 
and  others,  unade  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  fliews  the  principal  ufe  of  re- 
fpiration  to  be  that  of  moving,  or  paf- 
fing  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  fo  to  effedl 
circulation;  whence  it  is,  that  perfons 
hanged,  drowned,  or  ttrangled,  io  fud- 
denly  die,  ■ur's:.  becaufe  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  flopped,  and  for  the 
fltme  reafon  it  is,  that  animals  die  fo 
fpeedily'  in  the  air-pump.  This  ufe  of 
refpii-atiop.  Dr.  Drake  not  only  confirms. 


but  carries  farther,  making  it  the  true 
caufe  of  the  diaftole  of  the  heart,  which 
neither  Borelli,  Dr.  Lower,  nor  Mr. 
Cowper,  bad  well  accounted  for.  See 
the  articles  Diastole  and  Systole. 
From  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  Dr.  Hales  fliews,  that 
without  refpiration,  the  blood  would 
foon  turn  putrid  and  peftilential ; and 
indeed  the  only  animal  exempted  from 
the  neceflity  of  refpiration  is  a foetus. 
See  the  article  Foetus. 

With  regard  to  the  force  of  refpiration, 
the  laft  mentioned  author  obfei  ves,  that 
though  a man  by  a peculiar  aftion  of  his 
mouth  and  tongue,  may  fuck  mercury 
twenty-two  inches,  and  fome  men  twen-' 
ty  feven  or  twenty-eight,  high,  yet  he 
found  from  experience,  that  by  the  bare 
infpiring  adlion  of  the  diaphragm  and  di- 
lating thorax,  he  himfelf  could  fcarcely 
raife  the  mercury  two  inches,  at  whith 
time  the  diaphragm  mull  aft  with  a force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a cylinder  of  mer- 
cury, whdfe  bafe  is  commenlurate  to  the 
area  of  the  diaphragm,  and  its  height  two 
inches,  whereby  the  diaphragm  mull:  at 
the  fame  time  iuftain  a weight  equal  to 
many  pounds ; neither  are  its  counteraft- 
ing  mufcles,  thofe  of  the  abdomen,  able 
to  exert  a greater  force. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  moifture 
carried  off  by  refpiration,  the  Doftor, 
from  an  experiment  on  wood-aflies, 

• ellimates  that  quantity  to  be  equal  to 
feventeen  grains  in  fifty  expirations, 
whence  there  will  proportionably  be  four 
hundred  and  eight  grains  evaporated  or 
breathed  off  in  twelve  hundred  expira- 
tions, being  the  number  in  an  hour,  and 
thence  in  twenty  four  hours  979s  grains, 
or  1.39  pounds,  which  fuppofing  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs  to  be  41635  fquare 
, inches,  then  the  quantity  evaporated  from 
that  inward  furface  will  be  ^^‘^^.th  part 
of  an  inch  depth. 

From  the  violent  and,  fatal  effefts  of  very 
noxious  vap  "U's  on  the  refpiration  and 
life  of  animals,  the  Doftor  fliews  how 
the  refpiration  is  proportionably  incom- 
moded when  the  air  is  loaded  with  ItlTer 
degrees  of  vapours,  which  vapours  do  in 
fome  meafure  clog  and  lower  the  air’s 
elaflicity,  which  it  bed:  regaitis  by  hav- 
ing thefe  vapours  difpelled  by  the  ventl- 
tilating  motion  of  the  free  open  air,  that 
is  belt  rendered  wbolfome  by  the  agita- 
tion of  winds;  thus  what  we  call  aclofe 
warm  air,  fuch  as  has  been  long  confined 
in  a room,  without  having  the  vapours 
i6  C a -ia 
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Jn  it  carried  otF  by  communicating  with 
the  open  air,  is  apt  to  give  ns  more  or 
iefs  uneafinefs  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapours  which  are  floating  in  it. 
And  thus  many  of  thofe  who  have  v/eak 
lungs,,  but  can  breathe  very  well  in  the 
frelh  country  air,  are  greatly  incommod- 
ed in  their  breathing,  when  they  come 
into  large  cities  where  the  air  is  full 
of  fuligenous  vapours ; and  even  the 
moft  robuft  and  healthy,  in  changing 
from  a city  to  a country  air,  find  an  ex- 
hilerating  pleafure  ariiing  from  a more 
free  and  kindly  infpiration,  whereby  the 
lungs  being  lefs  loaded  with  condenfing! 
air  and  vapours,  and  thereby  the  veficles 
” more  dilated  with  a clearer  and  more 
elaftic  air,  a freer  courfe  is  thereby  given 
to  the  blood,  and  probably  a purer  air 
mixed  with  it.  See  the  article  Air. 
RESPITE,  in  law,  &c.  lignifies  a delay, 
forbearance,  or  prolongation  of  time, 
granted  any  one,  for  the  payment  of  a 
det't,  or  the  like. 

RESPONDENT  superior,  in  law,  is  a 
■ fuperior’s  anfwering  for  the  infufflciency 
of  an  inferior.  Thus,  if  the  flienfFs  of 
London  are  infufficient,  the  lord-mayor 
. and  commonalty  mult  anfwer  for  them, 
as  the  flicriffs  fuperior. 

Superior  officers  mull  allb  anfwer  fur  their 
deputies,  in  civil  .aflions,  in  cafe  they  are 
infufficient  to  anfwer  damages  ; as  where 
a gaoler  deputes  another  under  him,  and 
the  perfon  deputed  fiilfers  an  efcape,  the 
gaoler  mnlt’  anfwer,  for  his  deputy’s  in- 
iiifficiency. 

Respondent,  in  the.  fchools,  one.,v.»ho 
maintains  a thefis,  in  ai>y  art  dr  feience; 
who  is  thus  called,  from  his  being  to  an- 
fwer all  the  objeclions  propofed  by  the 
opponent. 

The  lefpondent  is  to  fee  wdiether  the 
pofition  made  by  the  contrary  party  be 
. .juft  and  legitimate  ; of  whether  fome  of 
the  laws, of  oppofition  be  not  broken. 
He  is  alfo  to  manage  the  modes  and 
figures  of  the  fyllogifms>  to  fee  whether 
the  premifes  be. juft;  and  through  the 
whole,  to  anfwer  rather  by  diftinguos, 
than  by  diredi  negation. 

Respondent,  in  law,  a perfon  who  un- 
dertakes to  anfwer  for  another;  and  alfo, 
one  who  binds  himfelf  as  a lecurity  for 
. another  perfon’s  good  behaviour. 
RESPONSALiS,  in  Jaw,  is  a perfon  who 
anl'ivcrs  for  another,  in  court,  at  a day 
aiiigned. 

RESrCiNSAP.Y  song,  an  arthem,  in 
which  the  chyrifters  fingby  turns. 


RESPONSE,  an  anfwer  or  reply.  A word 
chiefly  ufed  in  fp.eaking  of  the  anf-vers 
made  by  the  people  to  the  prieft,  in  the 
litany,  the  pfalms,  &c. 

RESSAULT,  in  architedlure,  is  the  effedi 
of  a body  which  either  projedls  or  finks 
back ; that  is,  Hands  more  out  or  in, 
than  another,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  line 
or  level  with  it. 

RESSORT,  or  Resort,  a french  word, 
fometimes  ufed  by  englilli  authors,  to  fig- 
nify  the  jurifdiflion  of  a court,  and  par- 
ticularly one  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. 

Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the  boufe  of  lords 
judge  en  dernier  refibrt,  or  in  the  laft  ref- 
fort.  ' 

RESSOURCE,  a french  word,  ufed  by  eng- 
lifti  writers,  to  denote  an  after-game,  for 
recovering  a perfon’s  loflesi  or  Ibmething 
to  apply  back  to,  for  fuccour. 

REST,  qmes,  the  continuance  of  a body  in 
the  fame  place,  or  its  continual  applica- 
tion or  contiguity  to  the  fame  parts  of 
the  ambient  or  contiguous  bodies  ; and,^ 
therefore,  is  oppofed  to  motion.  See  the 
article  Motion. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  true-  or  abfolute 
reft,  to  be  the  continuance  of  a body  in 
the  fame  part  of  abfolute  fpace;  and  re. 

■ lative  reft  to  be  the  continuance  of  a bo- 
dy in  the  fame  part  of  relative  fpace.  See 
the  article  Space. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  mat- 
ter is  indifferent  to  motion  or  reft,  as  has 
been  flvewn  under  the  article  Inertia. 
Reft,  confidered  in  a phy/ical  view,  is 
only  falutary,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  duly  pro- 
portioned to  the  exercife;  for  a fedenlary 
idle  life  brings  on  many  indifpofitions. 
See  the  atticle  Exercise. 

Rest,  in  poetry,  is, a fliort  paufe  of  the 
voice,  in  reading,  being  the  fame  with 
the  c^fura,  which,  in  alexandrian  verfes, 
falls  on  the  fixtli  lyllable ; but  in  verfes 
of  ten  or  eleven  fyllables,  on  the 
fourth.  See  the  articles  CiESURA, 
Alexandrian,  &c. 

Rest,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  paufe.  See 
the  article  Pause. 

RESTAURATION,  the  a£l  of  re-efia- 
blifliing  or  fettling  a thing'  in  its  former 
, good  ftate, 

Rest-auration,  in  architefiure,  the  .afl: 
of  repairing  thofe  parts  of  a building- 
that  are  gone  to  decay,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  give  it  its  original  ftrengtb  and 
hesiity. 

From  the  plinths  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumas  of  the  Pantheon,  which  aieaimoft 

wholly 
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wliolly  under  ground,  it  is  evident  that  RESTORATION,  the  fame  with  refciu- 
■ the  pavernent  of  this  teniple  is  only  a re-  ration.  See  RESTAURATtON. 

ftauration  made  in  the  time  of  Septimus  In  England,  the  return  of  king  Charles 

Severps.,  II-  in  1660,  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 

Restauration,  in  fculpture,  is  the  re-  called  the  Reftoration;  and  the  29th  of 

pairing  a mutilated  ftatue,  fife.  May  is  kept  as  an  aniverfary  feftival,  in 

Many  of  the  antique  ftatues  have  under-  commemoration  of  that  event,  by  which 

gone  a reftauration  ; as  the  wreftlers,  in  the  regal  and  epifcopal  government  was 

the  gallery  of  the  great  duke  of  Florence ; reftoied. 

the  farnefe  Hercules  ; the  Faunus  in  the  RESTORATIVE,  in  medicine,  a remedy 


villa  Bofghefe,  at  Rome ; and  the  Venus 
of  Arles,  in  the  gallery  at  Verfailles: 
but  thefe  reftaurations  have  all  been  made 
by  the  ableft  fculptors. 

RESTINCTION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the 
quenching  a metal  or  mineral,  in  fome 
liquor,  in  order  either  to  correfif  or  enalt 
it,  by  giving  it  fome  new  power  or  qua- 
lity. 

RESTITUTION,  in  phyfics,  is  reftoring 
an  elaftic  body, . forcibly  bent,  to  its  na- 
tural ftate.  See  the  articleELASTiciTV. 

Restitxjtio'n,  in  a moral  and  legal  fenfe, 
is  reftoring  a perfon  to  his  right  ; or  re- 
turning fomething  unjuftly  taken  or  de- 
tained from  him. 

In  the  romifti  church,' ufurers,  fife,  are 
obliged  to  a reftitution  of  their  ill-gotten 
goods ; otherwife  the  prieft  has  no  au- 
thority to  give  them  abfolution. 

Restitution  in  integrum,  the  fame 
with  refeiffion.  See  Rescission^ 

Restitution  of  medals,  or  Restitut- 
ed medals,  isa  term  n fed  by  antiqua- 
ries, for  fuch  medals  as  were  ftruck  by 
the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of 
their  predeceflTors. 

Hence,  in  feveral  medals  we  find  the  let- 
ters rest.  This  prafilice  was  firft  begun 
by  Claudius,  by  his  ftriking  afrefti  leveral 
medals  of  Auguftus.  Nero  did  rhe  fame  ; 
and  Titus,  after  his  father’s  example, 
ftruck  reftifutions  of  moft  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  Gallienus  ftruck  a general  re- 
ftitution of  all  the  preceding  emperors, 
on  two  medals,  the  one  bearing  an  altar, 
the  other  an  eagle,  without  the  rest. 
See  the  article  Medal. 

Restitutions  temporalium,  ' is  a 
writ  that  lies  when  a man  is  defied  and 
confirmed  bifliop  of  a diocefe,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bi- 
ftiopric. 

This  writ  is  direfied  from  the  king  to 
the  efeheator,  or  rather  flierilF  of  the 
county. 

RESTIVE,  or  Resttt,  in  the  manege,  a 
ftubborn,  unruly,  ill-broken  horfe,  that' 
flops,  or  runs  back,  inftead  of  advancing 
forward. 


proper  for  reftoring  and  retrieving  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  both  of  the  body  and 
animal  fpirits. 

All  under  this  clafs,  fays  Qu^incy,  are  ra- 
ther nutrimental  than  medicinal;  and  are 
more  adminiftered  to  repair  the  waftes  of 
the  conftitution,  than  to  alter  and  reflify 
its  diforders.  Whatfoever  can  anfwer 
this  end,  muft  be’botb  endued  with  a dif- 
pofition  to  enter  into,  and  mix  with,  the 
moft  fubtile  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  to 
fall  into  and  adhere  with  fuch  interftices 
of  the  folids,  as  have  been  wore  away  by 
aflion,  and  ftand  in  need  of  recruit. 
Thefe  are  one  of  the  clalTes  of  balfamics, 
and  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  term  ana- 
leptics. Seethe  articles  Analeptics, 
Balsamics,  (Sc. 

Some  of  the  principal  medicines  of  this 
intention  are  the  leaves  of  white  and  black 
maiden-hair,  eruca,  colts -foot,  piftachio- 
nuts,  fcabioUs,  balfam  of  Tolu,  bdelli- 
um, benzoin,  eryngo,  ftorax,. barley,  ©‘c. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  a true  and  ge- 
nuine reftoiation  of  the  natural  ftrength 
depends  upon  proper  aliments,  both  of 
the  eatable  and  drinkable  kind,  being 
converted  into  good  blood,  and  laujdabie 
juices,  which  afterwards  generate  that 
fubtil  fluid  which  is  fecreted  -in  the 
brain  ; and  being  carried  through  the 
nerves  tofhemufcles  and  miifcular.coats, 
principally  Tupplies  the  body,  and  its  fe- 
veral  parts,  with  ftrength  and  vigour, 
Tliofe  nutritives,  therefore,  which  afford 
a matter  moft  proper  for  this  purpo.'e,  are 
the  belt  analeptics;  of  which  kind  aie  glu- 
tineus  broths  ^f  flefli,  capons,  and  bones 
with  their  marrow,  boiled  in  a clofe  vef- 
fc'l,  with  water,  a little  wine,  fome  flices 
of  lemon,  a little  fait,  powder  of  mace 
and  cloves ; broths  alfo  made  of  coarfe 
weftphalian ' bread,  water,  wine,  and 
eggs  ; chocolate,  with  or  vvithout  milk, 
afles  milk,  (Sc.  But  thofe  nutritive  and 
ftrengthening  aliments,  he 'adds,  are  not 
to  be  ufed  in  the  very  time  of  the  difeafe, 
nor  when  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  and 
humours  are  impure  ; but  when  the  dif- 
temper  is  over,  and  whyre,  by  a preced- 
4 ’ing 
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jng  difeafe,  or  by  long  wafching,  fa- 
tigue, and  labour  of  body,  or  large  hae- 
morrhages, the  llrength  is  wafted  and 
impaired:  but  even  then  a proper  tnode- 
xation  is  to  be  obferved  and  kept  up  to, 
bccaufe  thefe  aliments  pafs  very  (peedily 
into  the  blood,  and  augment  its  quan- 
tity. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  li- 
miting a term,  fo  as  to  make  it  fignify 
lefs  than  it  ufually  does. 

RESTRINGENT,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  aftringent.  See  Astringents,' 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a confe- 
rence, inquiry,  meditation,  or  the  like; 
or  the  conclufion  and  effeft  thereof. 

RESUMMONS,  in  law,  is  tlTefecond  fum- 
mons  or  calling  of  a perfon  to  anfvver  an 
a(Sion,  where  the  firft  fummons  is  de- 
feated by  any  accident,  as  the  death  of 
a party,  or  the  like, 

RESUMPTION,  a word  ufed  in  various 
fenfes  : thus,  in  law,  it  lignifies  the  king's 
taking  again  into  his  own  hands,  fuch 
lands,  &'c,  as  he  had  before,  on  falfe 
fuggeftions,  granted  to  a perfon  by  let- 
ters patent. 

In  the  fchools,  refumption  fignifies  a fum- 
mary  repetition  of  an  argument,  in  order 
to  confute  it. 

The  fame  word  is  alfo  tiled  by  logicians 
for  the  reduftion  either  of  feme  figurative 
or  quaint  propofition,  to  one  more  plain 
or  intelligible;  as,  the  meadows  fmile ; 
that  is,  look  pleafant. 

RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  rifing 
again  from  the  dead ; oj  a perfon’s  re- 
turning to  a fecond  life,  with  new  bodi- 
ly organs,  adapted  to  the  ttate  of  its  new 
exiftence. 

One  of  the  greateft  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  cliriltianity  is  drawn  from  the 
refiuTeftion  of  our  Saviour  ; the  circum- 
ftances  of  which  are  handed  down  to  us 
in  fo  plain  and  dirtinft  a manner,  by  the 
evangelifis,  as  make  the  evidence  of  this 
important  truth  amount  to  a demonftra- 
tion. 

Chriftians  generally  believe,  that  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  very  identical  body 
■ they  have  now,  with  the  fame  flelh, 
blood,  and  bones,  will  be  ratfed  from 
the  dead.  But,  in  oppofition  to  this 
opinion,  many  texts  of  feripture  have 
been  urged,  particularly  the  account  gi- 
, ven  of  this  important  event  by  St.  Paul; 
befides  feveral  philofophical  objeflions, 
the  principal  of  which  are  thefe. 

That  the  fame  fubftance  may  happen  to 
be  a part  of  two  or  more  bodies  t thus  a 


fifh  feeding  on  a man,  and  another  ilian 
afterwaids  feeding  on  the  fifli,  part  of 
the  body  of  the  firft  man  become?  incor- 
porated with  the  fifh,  and  afterwards 
with  the  body  of  the  laft  man.  Again, 
inftances  have  been  known  of  one  man’s 
immediately  feeding  on  the  body  of  an- 
other; and  among  the  cannibals  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  who  devour  their  enemies, 
the  praflice  is  frequent.  Now  it  is  al- 
ledged,  vvhere  the  fubftance  of  one  is  thus 
converted  into  the  fubftance  of  another, 
each  cannot  atife  with  his  whole  body  ; to 
which  then  fliall  the  common  part  be  al- 
loted  ? 

To  this  ohjeflion  fome  anfwer,  that  as 
all  matter  is  not  capable  of  being  affimi- 
lated  to  the  body,  and  incorporated  with 
it,  human  flefli  may  very  probably  be  of 
this  kind  ; and,  therefore,  what  is  thus’ 
eaten,  may  be  again  excreted  and  carried 
off. 

Liut  Mr.  Leibnitz  obferves,  that  all  that 
is  elfential  to  the  body,  is  the  original 
ftanien,  which  exifted  in  the  femen  of  the 
fallier : this  may  be  conceived  as  the  niofl; 
minute  point  imaginable,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  I'eparated,  nor  any  part  of  it 
united  to  the  ftamen  of  any  other  man. 
That  all  this  bulk  we  fee  in  the  body,  is 
only  an  accretion  to  this  original  ftamen ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reciprocation  of 
the  proper  matter  of  the  human  body. 
Another  objefilion  is,  that  we  know,  by 
the  late  difeoveries  in  the  animal  ceco. 
nom;',  that  the  human  body  is  continu- 
ally changing,  and  that  a man  has  not 
entirely  the  fame  body  to-day,  as  he  had 
yefterday  ; and  it  is  even  computed  that 
in  lefs  than  feven  years  time,  the  whole 
body  undergoes  a change.  "Which  of 
thofe  many  bodies  then,  which  the  fame 
perfon  has  in  the  conrfe  of  his  life,  is  it 
that  fliall  rife  ? or  does  all  the  matter 
that  has  ever  belonged  to  him,  rife  again  ? 
or  does  only  fome  particular  fyftern  there- 
of? the  body,  for  example,  he  had  at 
twenty,  at  forty,  or  at  fixty  years  old  ? 
If  only  this  or  that  body  arife,  how  fliall 
it  be  rewarded  or  punllhed  for  what  was 
done  by  the  other  ? and  with  whstjuftice 
does  one  perfon  fuffer  for  another  ? 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  on  the 
principles  of  Leibnitz,  that  notwitbftand- 
ing  thefe  fucceffive  changes,  this  ftamen, 
which  is  the  only  ellential  part  of  the 
body,  has  always  remained  the  fame; 
and  that  on  Mr.  Locke’s  principles,  per- 
fonal  identity,  or  the  famenefs  of  a ra- 
tional being,  confifts  in  felf-confcioufnefs, 

in 
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an  the  power  oF  confidering  itfelf  the 
fame  thing  in  different  times  and  places. 
By  this,  every  one  is  to  himfelf  what  he 
calls  felf;  without  confic^eiing  whether 
thatfelf  be  continued  in  the  fame,  or  in 
feveral  fubftances.  It  is  the  fame  felf  now, 
it  was  then ; and  it  was  by  the  fame  felf 
which  now  reflefVs  on  an  action,  that  ac- 
tion was  performed.  Now  it  is  this  per- 
fonal  identity  that  is  the  object  of  rewards 
and  punifliments,  which,  it  is  obferved 
may  exift  in  different  fucceffions  of  mat- 
ter ; fo  that  to  render  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nifliments juft  and  pertinent,  we  need 
only  to  rife  again  with  fuch  a body  as  that 
we  retain  th^,confcioufnefs  of  our  paft 
actions. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with  refur,- 
rectron  and  revivification.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

The  term  refufcitation,  however,  is  more 
particularly  ufed  by  chemifts,  for  the  re- 
producing a mixed  body  from  itsafhes; 
an  art  to  which  many  have  pretended,  as 
to  reproduce  plants,  &c.  from  their  afhes. 

RETAIL,  in  commerce,  is  the  felling. of 
goods  in  fmall  parcels,  in  oppofition  to 
wholefale.  See  the  article  Commerce. 

RETAINER,  in  law,  a fervant  who  does 
not  continually  dwell  in -the  houfe  of  his 
mailer,  but  only  attends  upon  fpecial  oc- 
cafions. 

RETAINING  fee,  the  firft  fee  given  to 
a ferjeant  or  counfellor  at  law,  in'  order  to 
make  him  lure,  and  prevent  his  pleading 
on  the  contrary  fide.  See  Fee. 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians,  the 
a£l  of  returning  like  for  like.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Talio. 

RETARDATION,  in-phyfics,  the  aft  of 
diminifhing  the  velocity  of  a moving  bo- 
dy. See  the  article  Motion. 

If  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  but  of  different 
denfities,  be  moved  through  the  fame  re- 
filling m.edlum,  with  equal  velocity,  the 
medium  will  aft  equally  on  each,  fothat 
they  will  haye  equal  refinances,  but  their 
motions  will  be  unequally  retarded,  in 
proportion  to  their  denfities.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Resistance. 

Retarded  motion  from  gravity,  is  pecu- 
liar to  bodies  projefted  upwards,  and  this 
in. the  fame  manner  as  a falling  body  is 
accelerated  ; only  in  the  latter,  the  force 
of  gravity  afts  in'  the  fame  direftion  with 
the  motion  of  the  body  ; and  in  the  for- 
mer in  an  oppofite  direftion.  See  the 
article  Acceleration. 

As  it  is  the  fame  force  which  augments 
fhe  lii.qtioo  in  the  falling,  and  dimini.flies 


it  in  the  rifing  body,  a body  will  rife  till 
it  has  loft  all  its  motion ; which  it  does 
in  the  fame  time,  wherein  a body  falling 
would  have  acquired  a velocity  equal  to 
that  wherewith  the  body  was  projefted 
upwards. 

RETE  MiRABlLE,  in  anatomy,  a fmall 
plexus,  or  net-work  of  veffels  in  the 
brain,  furrounding  the  pituitary  gland. 
The  rete  mirabile  is  very  confpicuous  in 
brutes,  but  either  not  exiftent  in  man,  or . 
fo  very  minute  that  its  exiftence  is  fairly 

■ doubted.  See  the  article  Br  AIN. 

RETENTION,  is  defined,  by  Mr.  Locke, 
to  be  a faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
keeps,  or  retains,  thofe  fimple  ideas  it 
has  once  received,  by  fenlation  or  reflec- 
tion. 

This  is  done  two  ways ; firft,  by  keep- 
ing the  idea  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind  for  fome  time  in  view ; this  is 
called  contemplation.  See  the  article 
Contemplation. 

Secondly,  by  reviving  thofe  Ideas  in  our 
minds  which  have  difappeared,  and  have 
been  as  it  were  laid  out  of  fight;  this  is 
memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  repofi- 
tory  of  our  ideas.  See  Memory. 

Retention  isalfoufed,  in  medicine,  6fr. 
for  the  ttate  of  contraftion  in  the  folids 
or  vafcular  parts  of  the  body,  which 
makes  them  hold  fail  their  proper  con- 
tents. In  this  fenfe  retention  is  oppofed  to 
evacuation  and  excretion.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Evacuation  and  Excretion. 
Retention  and  excretion  make  two  of  the 
non-naturals. 

Retention  is  alfo  frequently  confidered  as 
a diforder,  and  defined  to  be  the  aft  of 
retaining  the  excrements,  humours,  fifr, 
fo  as  they  cannot  be  voided  out  of  the 
body.  See  the  article  Costiveness. 

For  the  retention  of  the  urine,  fee  the 
articles  Dysury,  Ischury,  and 
Strangury. 

RETIARII,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  gla- 
diators, thus  denominated  from  a net 
which  they  made  ufe  of  againft  their  an- 
tagonifts,  who  were  called  fecutores,  and 
fo.metimes  mirmillones.  See  the  article 
Gladiator. 

This  net  they  carried  under  their  buckler, 
and  when  opportunity  ferved,  call  it  over 

• the  head  of  their  antagonift,  and  in  this 
condition  killed  him  with  a trident  which 
they  bore  in  the  other  hand. 

RETICENCY,  reticentia,  a figure  in- 
rhetoric  whereby  we  make  oblique  men- 
tion of  a thing,  in  pretending  to  pafs  it 
ever  unmentipned. 

RET- 
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RETFORD,  a borough-town  of  Nbtting- 
liamrnii  e,  fituated  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Nottingham. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

RETICULA,  or  Reticule,  in  altron_^o- 
my  a contrivance  for  the  exait  meafur- 
ing  the  quantity  of  eclipfes. 

The  reticule  is  a little  frame,  confining 
of  thirteen  fine  filken  threads,  equi- 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  parallel, 
placed  in  the  focus  of  objeft-glalTes  of 
telefcopes  5 that  is,  in  the  place  where- 
the  image  of  the  luminary  is  painted  in 
its  full  extent:  of  conftquencc,  there- 
fore, the  diameter  of  the  fun  or  moon  is 
hereby  feen  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  digits ; fo  that  to  find  the  quan- 
tity of  the  eclipfe,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  number  the  luminous  and  the  dark 
part?.  As  a fquare  riticule  is  only 
proper  for  the  diameter,  not  for  the  cir- 
cumference, of  the  luminary,  it  is  fome- 
times  made  circular  by  drawing  fix-con- 
centric equidillant  circles.  This  repre- 
fer's  the  phafes  of  the  eclipfe  perfeftly. 

RETICULAR  body,  corpus  reticulare, 
in  anatorhy,  a very  fine  membrane,  per- 
forated, in  the  raaritier  of ‘a  net,  with  a 
multitude  of  foramina;  It  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle,  and  when 
that  is  fep^rated  from  the  cutis,  whether 
by  art  or  by  accident,  this  adheres  firmly 
to  it,  and  is  fcarce  poflible  10  be  parted 
from  it,  feeming  rather  to  be  its  inner 
fuperficies  than  a diftinfl  lubftance.  In 
regard  to  this,  we  aie  to  obferve,  firft, 
the  places  in  which  it  is  found,  being 
all  thofe  in  which  the  Icnfe  of  feeling  is 
moll  acute,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  on'ihe 
foies  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,  however, 
is  the  part  where  it  Is  moll  accurately  to 
be  obferved  : it  is  more  eafiiy  difiinguffli- 
able  there  than  any  where  elfe,  and  its 
nature  and  ftruflure  are  molf  evidently 
feen  there. 

Its  colour  in  the  Europeans  is  white,  but 
in  the  Negroes,  and  other  black  nations, 
it  is  black  ; in  the  tawny  it  is  yellowilh  : 
the  flfm  itfelf  in  both  is  white;  and  the 
blacknefs  and  yellowncfs  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  colour  of  this  membrane. 
The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticulare  are  to 
prcfcrve  the  llrudlure  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  integuments,  and  keep  them  in  their 
determinate  form  and  fituaticn.  Its  aper- 
. tures.give  palfage  to  the  hairs,  and  let 
through  the  papillae  and  excretory  du£ls 
of  the  Ikin  ; it  retains  thefe  in  a cer- 
tain and  determinate  order,  that  they 
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cannot  be  removed  out  of  their  places, 
and  has  fome  lhare  in  preferving  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  papillae,  which  renders  them 
fit  for  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cuticle  and  Cutis. 
RETICULAR  VLV.x\ss,plexusreikii!arh, 
fometimes  denotes  the  choroides,  which 
is  thus  called  becaufe  its  fibres  are  inter- 
woven like  a net.  See  Choroides. 

RETICULUM,  the  caul  or  omentum,  a 
name  fometimes  given  to  tlijs  part,  from 
its  net-like  Itruflure.  See  Omentum; 

RETIFORMIS  lacis,  in  anatomy,  the 

■ fame  with  the  rete  mirabile.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Rete  MIRABILE. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expanlion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  internal  furface  of 
the  eye,  whereupon  the. images  of  ob- 
jefls  being  painted,  are  impreifed,  and 
]fy  that  means  conveyed  to  the  common 
fenfory  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind 
views  and  contemplates  their  ideas.  See 
the  arlicleEvE. 

Difeafes  of  the  Retina.  - The  retina  is 
liable  to  two  forts  of  difeafes  ; the  firft  is 
a reparation  of  fome  parts  of  this  mem- 
brane from  the  choroides.  At  the  place 
where  this  feparation  is  made,  there  fol- 
lows an  elevation  or  fold  which  flops  the 
light,  and  hinders  its  palfage  to  that  part 
oi  the  choroides  which  is  covered  by 
this  fold  : this  occaCons  a fort  of  fliade 
which  the  patients  fee  in  the  air.  The 
fecond  difeafe  of  the  retina  is  an  atrophy, 
or  wafting  of  that  membrane. 

The  caufeof  the  firft  difeafe  may  be  ac-: 
counted  for,  from  the  hlood-velTels  of  th^ 
retina’s  turning  varicous;  for  it  is  eafily 
conceived  that , the  dilatation  of  thefe 
velTels  may  feparate  the  retina  from  the 
" choroides,  in  that  part  which  anfwers  to 
the  dilated  vefiels.  This  difeafe  is  obferved 
to  proceed  from  a cold  in  the  head  after 
fome  violent  exercife,  or  whatever  elfe 
may  have  (lut  the  blood  in  a violent 
motion.  Its  figns  are  certain  appear- 
ances in  the  air,  more  or  lefsdittant  from 
the  patient’s  eye,  being  a kind  of  flia- 
dovre  of  different  figures,  niodified  ac- 
cording to  the  fizs  and  form  of  the  parts 
' of  the  retina,  which  are  feparated.  A 
further  account  of  this  difeafe,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  may  be  feen  in 
Aio/Ks  and  flies  appearing  before  the 
Eyes,  under  the  article  Eye. 

In  an  atrophy  of  the  retina,  as  the  rays 
of  light  are  not  fufficiently  modified  in 
that  membrane,  they  make  too  vivid  an 
impreffion  on  the  choroides,  which  is 
very  detrimental  to  it.  Hence  enfties  a 
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Confufed  vifion,  fo  that  the  patients  at 
the  firtt  look  can  fee  very  well ; but  if 
they  continue  to  read  any  tiiiie,  or  to 

• look  at  a thining  objeft,  they  feel  a cer- 
tain vvearinefs  in  their  head  and  a dimnels 
in  their  fight,  which  obliges  them  to 
fclofe  their  eyes;  then  opening  therti  a 
moment  after  they  fee  as  at  their  firft  lookj 
but  for  a very  Ihort  .time, 

Embroiderers,  flocking  - weavers,  and 
liioe-raakers,  are  fubjeft  fo  this  difeafe; 
the  firft  becaufe  the  brightnefs  of  the' 
gold,  filver,  and  other  colours,  darndges, 
the  fight^by  the  lively  impreffion  it  rriakes 
on  the  eye;  and  the  llioe-makers,  in  or- 
der to  find  the  hole  made  by  the  awl,  to 
run  the  end  through  it.  By  this  conti- 
nual attention,  they  fatigue  and  weaken 
their  fight.  No  remedies  cure  this  dif- 
eafe; nothing  avails  but  reft,  and  little 
exercife  of  the  fight. 

retinue,  tetinentid,  the  attendants  or 
followers  of  a prince  or  perfon  of  qua- 
lity, chiefly  in  a journeyi 
In  law,  thefe  peribns  ate  properly  faid  to 
be  a nobleman’s  retinue;  who  belong  to 
him  in  quality  either  of  fervants  or  re- 
tainers. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of 
retrenchment  made  in  the  body  of'  a ba- 
ftion,  or  other  work,  which  is  to  be  dif- 
puted,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  defences 
are  difrhantled.  It  ufually  confifts  of 
two  faces,  .which  make  a re-entering 
angle.  When  a breach  is  made  in  a 
baflion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a re- 
tirade  or  new  fortification  behind  it. 

RETLINGEN,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Swabia  and 
dutchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fiiuated  in  eaft 
long.  9°,  north  lat.A8®  >8'. 

RETORT,  in  chemidT}',  a kind  of  hol- 
low fpherical  Velfel,  ABCDEF  (plate 
CCXXXII.  fig.  1.  n°  I,  2,  3.)  ending 
in  a cylindrical  neck,  whole  upper  horia 
zontal  line,  A F,  is  a tangent  of  the 
fphere  in  its  upper  apex,  A,  whilft  the 
lower  line  of  the  neck,  DE,  is  a.diame- 
ter  of  the  fame  fphere,  parallel  to  that 
tangent,  whence  fuch  a retort  eafily  de- 
termines the  riling  volatile  particles  into' 
the  cylindrical  neck  of  the  receiver,  after 
being  fomewhat  confined  and  beat  back 
by  the  arched  part  of  the  veffel.  This 
kind  of  retort  is  adapted  to  the  fepara- 
tioh  of  very  fixed  parts  from  thofe  ■that 
are  quite  fixed,  as  we  fee  in  ihe  diflilla- 
lion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  fpiiit  of  nitre, 
fpirit  of  fait,  The  glafs-mer.  com- 

monly bend  the  neck  of  the  retert.down- 

Voie,  ly. 


wards,  dnd  draw  it  into  a conical  Sgiifsi 
open  at  the  ends,  in  order  that  the  va-t 
. pours  rifing  in  the  wideii  ^part  of  the 
neck  may  thus  fpontaneoufly  fall  down'^ 
wards,  condenfe,  and  diftil  into  the  re- 
ceiver, which  fliews  us  the  reafoii  of  the 
common  form  of  the  retort. 

Blit  in  low  diftillations,-  where  the 
ftrongeft  fire  is  for  a long  time  required 
to  raife  ponderous  particles,  Bberbaavfi 
recommends  the  iife  of  a cylindrical  vef- 
fel, AB  C D,  n"  4.  placed  horizontaliyj 
with  its  upper  horizontal  part  opening  ifix 

- to  an  horizontal  neck,  by  meaiis  vchere- 
bf  the  diftillation  of  phofuhorus,  and 
other  bodies  which  rife  with  difficulty,  itl 
commodioufly  performed;  and  when  he’ 
prepared  large  quantities  of  oil  of  Vi-t 
triol;  or  other  foffile  acids,  inftead  of 
retorts  he  ufed  cylindrical  earthen  bodies^ 
or  long  necks,  as  ABCDEFGHj 
(ibid,  j.)  with  wide  cylindrical 
mouths,  which  he  found  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous way  of  diftilling  the  mineral 
acids ; for  by  inferting  hollow  cylinders^ 
as  I KE  M,  (n®  6.)  into  the  mouths  of 
thefe  veffels,  and  applying  large  glafs  re- 
ceivers, as  O N P 0^,  n°  7.  horizontally 
to  the  other  ends,  and  lutirlg  the  junc- 
tures, he  thus  cliltilled  with  fafety. 

RETRACTION,'  retraBio,  the  a£i  of 
drawing  back;  or  unfaying  what  a perfori 
had  faid  before. 

Among  anatomifts,  retrafilion  ffequentljr 
fignifies  the  contraftion'  or  Ihortening  of 
any  part. 

RETRACTS,  among  horfemeit,  pricks  in 
a horfe’s  feet,  arifing  from  the  fault  of 
the  farrier  in  driving  nails  that  are  weak,- 
or  in  driving  them  ill  pointed;  or  other- 
wife  amifs.  Thefe,  urilefs  timely  pre-^ 
vented,  fefterand  prove  very  dangerousa 
Wlitn  the  farrier,  in  ffioeing,  perceived 
the  horfe  to  Ihrink  at  every' blow  on  the 
nail,  it  is  the  fign  of  a retraR,  and  the 
Irail  is  ft#  be  pulled  out  again,  which  is 
done,  without  any  harm.  When  thd 
horfe  halts  immediately  after  he  is  fliod, 
it  is  concluded  fome  of  the  nails  prefs  the 
veins,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick.  To' 
find  vVhere  the  grievance  lies,  they 
knock  the  nails  round  with  a hammer,- 
till  ihe  horfe,  thrinking  upon  hitting  3 
particular  nail,  difcbvers  th*lace.  Some' 
farriers  give  this  as  a rule,  that,  throvv- 
ing  viater  on  the  hoof,  the  place  where 
fie  is  hurt  wilt  dry  fooner  than'  any  of  the' 
reft.  The  places  whete  the  horfes  are 
moft  ufually  pricked;  are  the  heel  in  the' 
fore  foot,  and  the  toe  in  the  hind  foot, 
j ^ D R E- 
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RETRAHENS  auriculatn,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  external  ear,  conlitting  of 
a parcel  of  flelhy  fibres,  which  in  fome 
bodies  are  divided  into  three  diftinft  muf- 
cks  arifing  from  the  os  temporale,  and 
fixed  to  the  hind  part  of  the  concha.  But 
thefe  mufcles  are  fo  final!  in  merr,  that 
the  auricle  isfeldom  moveable  at  all.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

RETRAXIT,  in  law,  is  where  a plain- 

. tiff  comes  in  perfon  to  the  court  where 
his  afilion  is  brought,  and  declares  he 
will  not  proceed  in  it,  in  which  cafe  the 
afilion  is  barred  for  ever. 

A retraxit  differs  from  a nonfuit  in  this, 
that  it  is  always  where  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
mandant is  perfonally  in  court.  See  the 
article  Non-suit. 

RETREAT,  in  war,  the  retiring  or 
moving  back  again  of  any  army  or  part 
thereof. 

Retreat,  or  Relay,  in  mafonry,  a lit- 
tle recefs  or  diminution  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a wall,  rampart,  &c,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  railed.  The  retreat,  proper- 
ly, is  the  diminution  of,  a wall  without- 
fide,  or  the  contraflion  of  its  upper 
Eourfes  more  than  the  loundaiion.  Where 
the  foundation  is  very  long,  they  ufually 
make  two  or  three  retreats. 

RETRENCHMENT  literally  frgnifies 
fomething  cut  off  or  taken  from  a thing  5 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  fub- 
traflion,  diminution,  &c. 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war,  any 
kind  of  work  raifed  to  cover  a poll,  and 
fortify  it  againft  the  enemy,  fuch  as  faf- 
cines  loaded  wiih  earth,  gabions,  barrels 
of  earth,  fand-bags,  and  generally  all 
things  that  can  cover  the  men  and  flop  the 
enemy.  But  retrenchment  is  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  a fofs  bordered 
with  a parapetj  and  a port  fortified  thus 
is  called  poll  retrenched,  or  ftrong  poll. 
Retrenchments  are  either  general  or  par- 
ticular ! general  retrenchments  are  new 
fortifications  made  in  a place  befieged,  to 
cover  the  befiegers  when  the  enemy  be- 
come matters  of  a lodgment  on  the  for- 
tification, that  they  may  be  in  a condi- 
tion of  difputing  the  ground  inch  by 
inch,  and  of  putting  a Hop  to  the  ene- 
my’s progrefs  in  expeftstioa  of  relief. 
See  the  article  RetiraD’E. 

Particular  retrenchments  are  fuch  as  are 
made  in  the  bsftions  when  the  enemy  are 
matters  of  the  breach.  Thefe  can  never 
be  made  but  in  new  full  battions,  for  in 
empty,  or  hollow  oni-s,  there  can  only 
be  made  retirades.  . The  particular  re- 


trenchments are  made  feveral  way*,.  ac=. 
cording  to  the  time  they  have  to  cover 
theml'elves!  fometimes  they  are  made 
before-hand,  which  are  certainly  the  heft. 
The  parapets  of  fuch  i-etrenchments  ought 
to  be  five  or  fix  feet  thick,  and  five  feet 
high,  with  a large  and  deep  fofs,  fronr 
whence  ought  to  run  out  fmall  fougades 
and  countermines.  SceFou'cADE, 

RETRIBUTION,  retribiitio,  a hand- 
fome  prefent,  gratuityj*  or  acknowledg- 
ment, given  inftead  of  a formal  falary, 
or  hire,  to  perfons  employed  in  affairs 
that  do  not  fo  immediately  fall  under 
ellimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary  com- 
merce in  money. 

RETRIEVE,  to  recover,  get  again,  or 
repair  a thing  loft  or  damaged. 

To  retrieve,  in  falconry,  fignifies  to 
fpring  or  find  partridges  again  which  have 
been  once  fprung  before. 

RETROACTIVE,  in  law,  that  which 
has  an  influence  or  effe£l  on  time  pall. 

RETROCESSION,  retroceffio,  the  afl  of 
going  backwards ; more  ufually  called 
retrogreffion,  or retrogradatiofi.  Seethe 
next  article. 

Retrocession  cf  the  equinox.  See  the 
article  Precession. 

RETROGRADATION,  or  Retro- 
gression, the  afl  or  effefl  of  a thing 
moving  backwards. 

The  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets  is 
an  apparent  motion,  whereby  they  feem, 
to  an  obferver  placed  on  the  earth,  to 
move  backwards,  or  contrary  to  the  figns. 
See  the  articles  Plan  et,  Orbit,  &c. 

As  to  the  retrograde  naotion  of  the  fun, 
when -in  the  torrid  zctne,  and  has  his  de- 
clination AM  (plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  3.) 
greater  than  .fhe  latitude  of  the  place 
A Z,  but  either  northern  or  fouthern  as 
that  is,  the  fun  will  appear  to  go  back- 
wards, or  to  be  retrograde  both  before, 
and  after  neon. 

For  draw  the  vertical  circle,  Z G N,  to 
be  a tangent  to  the  fun’s  diurnal  circle  in 
G,  and  another,  Z O N,  through  the 
fun  rifing  in  O.  It  is  evident  all  the  in- 
termediate vertical  circles  cut  the  fun’s 
diurnal  circle  twice  j firft,  in  the  arch 
G O,  and  the  fecond  time  in  the  arch' 
G I.  Wherefore,  as  the  fun  afcends 
through  the  arch  GO,  it  continually  ar- 
rives at  farther  and  farther  verticals. 
But,  as  it  continues  its  afcent  through 
the' arch  G I,  it  returns  to  its  former  ver- 
ticals ; and,  therefore,  is  feen  retrograde 
for  fome  time  before  noon.  The  lame, 
as  may  be  fliewn  after  the  fame:  man- 
ner,. 
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ner,  it  does  for  fome  time  after  noon. 
The  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes,  is  a 
motion  of  the  line  of  nodes,  whereby  it 
continually  (hifts  its  fituation  from  eaft  to 
weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns; 
completing  its  retrograde  circulation  in 
the  compafs  of  about  nineteen  years,  af- 
ter which  time  either  of  the  nodes,  hav- 
ing receded  from  any  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic, returns  to  the  fame  again. 
retrogression  of  curves,  their  bend- 
ing or  turning  backwards.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Flexure  and  Inflection. 
RETROMINGENTS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a clafs  or  divifion  of  animals,  whofe  cha- 
rafleriftic  it  is  that  they  ftale,  or  make 
water,  backwards,  both  male  and  female, 
RETURN,  returna,  or  retorna,  in  law,  is 
ufed  in  divers  fenfes.  i.  Return  of 
writs  by  (hcriff's  and  ftailiffs  is  a certifi- 
cate made  by  them  to  the  court,  of  what 
they  have  done  in  relation  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  writ  direiled  to  them.  This 
is  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  writ  by  the 
officer,  who  thus  fends  the  writ  back  to 
the  court  from  whence  it  ilTued,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  filed.  2.  Return  of  a 
commiffion,  is  a certificate  or  anfwer  lent 
to  the  court  from  whence  the  commiffion 
ilTues,  concerning  what  has  been  done  by 
■the  commiffioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days 
in  bank,  are  certain  days  in. each  term, 
appointed  for  the  return  of  writs,  &c. 
Thus  Hillary  term  has  four  returns,  v'vz, 
in  the  king’s  bench,  on  the  day  next 
after  the  ofilave,  or  eighth  day  after  Hil- 
lary day:  on  the  day  next  after  the  fif- 
, teenth  day  from  St.  Hillary  ; on  the  day 
after  the  purification,  and  on  the  next 
after  the  oflave  of  the  purification.  In 
the  common  pleas,  in  eight  days  of  St. 
Hillary;  from  the  day  of  St.  Hillary,  in 
fifteen  days  : on  the  day  after  the  purifi- 
cation : in  eight  days  of  the  purification. 
Eafter  term  has  five  returns,  .Wz.  in 
the  king’s  bench,  on  the  day  next  after 
the  fifteenth  day  from  Eafter:  on  the  day 
next  after  three  weeks  from  Eafter : on 
the  day  next  after  one  month  from  Eafter: 
on  the  day  next  after  five  weeks  from 
Eafter;  and  on  the  day  next  after  the 
day  following  afcenfion-day.  In  the 
common  pleas,  in  fifteen  days  from  the 
feaft  of  Eafter:  in  three  weeks  from  the 
feaft  of  Eafter : in  one  month  from  Eafter 
day  : in  five  weeks- from  Eafter  day  : on 
the  day  after  the  afcenfion-day.  Trinity 
term  has  four  returns,  vt%.  on  the  day 
following  the  fefond  day  after  Trinity  ; 
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on  the  day  following  the  eighth  day  af- 
ter Trinity;  on  the  day  next  after  the 
fifteenth  day  fromTrinity:  on  the  day 
next  after  three  weeks  from  Trinity.  In 
the  common  pleas,  on  the  day  after  Tri- 
nity ; in  eight  days  of  Trinity:  in  fif- 
teen. days  from  Trinity  ; in  three  weeks 
from  Trinity.  Michaelmas  term  has  fix 
returns,  vise-  on  the  day  next  after  three 
weeks  from  St.  Michael : on  the  day 
next  after  one  month  of  St.  Michael  : on 
the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
All-fouls  : on  the  day  next  after  the 
fecond  day  after  St.  lUartin ; on  the  day 
following  the  oclave  of  St.  Martin:  on 
the  day  next  after  fifteen  days  of  St. 
Martin.  In  the  common  pleas,  in  three 
weeks  from  St.  Michael:  in  one  nionih 
from  St.Michael  : 'on  the  day  after  AH- 
fouls  : on  the  day  after  St.  Martin  ; on 
the  o6lave  of  St.  Martin;  in  fifteen  days 
from  St.  Martjn.  It  is  to  be  oblerved, 
that,  as  in  the  king’s  bench,  all  returns 
are  to  be  made  on  fome  particular  day  of 
the  week  in  each  term,  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  writs  out  of  that  court  re- 
turnable on  a non-judicial  day;  fucli  as 
Sunday,  and  All-laints,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  the  purification  in  Hillary,  the 
afeenfion  in  Eafter,  and  Midfummer-daj'', 


except  it  fliould  fall  on  thefiiftday  of 
Trinity  term.  See  the  article  Term. 

Return,  in  building,  isa  fide  or  part  that 
falls  away  from  the  fortfide  of  any  ftrait 
work. 

Returns  of  a trench,  in  fortification,  are 
the  turnings  and  windings  which  form 
the  lines  of  a trench. 

Returns  of  a ?mne,  in  fortification,  are 
the  windings  of  the  gallery.  See  the 
articles  Gallery  and  Mine. 

RETURNO  habendo,  or  Retuen.um 

AVERIORUM,  is  a writ  which  lies  for  a 
perfon  who  has  avowed  a diftrefs  by  him 
made,  and  proved  the  fa.me  to  be  lawfully 
taken,  for  returning  lo  him  the  cattle 
diftrained  which  were  before  replevied  by 
the  party  diftrained. 

The  fame  writ  is  alfo  granted  when  the 
aclion  is  removed  by  recordari  or  accedas 
ad  curiam,  into  the  court-  of  common 
pleas ; and  he  whole  cattle  were  diftrain- 
ed,  makes  default  and  does  not  profecute 
his  aflion, 

RETURNUM  irreplegiaeile,  a writ 
for  the  final  return  of  cattle  to  the  owner, 
when  found  to  be  unjuflly  diftrained. 

RE'i^E,  Reeve,  or  Greve,  the  bailiff  of 
a franchife,  or  manor,  thus  called,  efpe- 
jfi  D a cially 
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jcially  in  fhe  weft  of  England.  Hence 
fiiire-reve,  flierifF,  pprt-gfeye,  &c.  See 
the  article  Greve. 

JIBVEILLE,  a beat  of  drum  about  break 
of  day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for 
the  foldiers  to  arife,  and  that  the  Gen- 
tries are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVEL,  a port-town  of  Livonia,  fituated 
at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  gnlph  of  Fin- 
land : eaft  long.  24.®,  north  laf.  59". 

REVELATION,  the  afl  of  revealing,  or 
making  a thing  public  that  was  before 
pnknown  : it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  difeo- 
yeries'made  by  Goci  to  his  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world;  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
O’eftament.  Seethearticles  Bible,  In- 
sPiEATioM,  Faith,  Prophecy,  &c. 
The  principal  tefts  of  the  truth  of  any  rcr 
yelation  are,  its  being  worthy  of  God, 
and  confiftent  with  his  known  attributes, 
its  being  agreeable  to  the  clear  diflates  of 
unprejudiced  leafon,  and  its  having  a 
tendency  10  refine,  purify,  and  exalt  the 
mind  of  man  to  an  imitation  of  the  Deity 
in  his  moral  perfeflions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  laying  down  the  diftin£i 
provinces  of  reafon  and  faiih,  obferves, 
j.  That  the  fame  truths  may  be  difeo- 
‘ypred  by  levelation,  which  are  difeovef- 
able  to  us  by  reaCon.  z.  That  no  reve- 
lation can  be  admitted  againft  the  clear 
pyidence  of  realbn,  3,  That  there  are 
ip?ny  things  of  which  we  have  but  imr 
perfeft  notions,  or  none  at  all  ; and 
others,  of  whofe  paft,  prefent,  or  future 
pififtence,  by  the  natural  ufe  of  our  facul- 
ties we  cannot  have  the  lead  knowledge  : 
pnd  thefe,  being  beyond  the  difeovery  of 
pur  faculties,  and  above  reafon,  when 
jreveaied  become  the  proper  objefls  of  our 
f^ith.  He  then  adds,  that  our  reafon  is 
not  injured  or  difturbed,  but  aftifted  and 
ijnproved  by  new  difeoveries  of  truth 
cpming  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
■Whatever  Gpd  has  revealed  is.  certainly 
frue;  but  whether  it  be  a divine  revela- 
tion or  no,  reafon  muft  judge,  which  cap 
never  permit  the  mind  to  lejeft  a greater 
evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident. 
There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  tra- 
ditional revelation  is  of  divine  original, 
ip  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  the  fenfe 
yve  underft.ind  it,  fp  clear  and  fo  certain, 
as  that  of  the  principles  of  reafon:  and, 
therefore,  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the 
plear  and  felf-evident  diftates  of  reafon, 
fia?  a right  to  be  urged  op  aflenfed  to  a? 
a nt^fter  of  faith,  wherein  reafon  has  no- 
thing  tg  do,  is  divine  rg* 


velation  ought  to  ovei>rule  all  our  opt- 
nions,  prejudices,  and  interefts,  and  has 
a right  to  be  received  with  fullaflent: 
and  fuel)  a fubmiffion  as  this,  of  ourreaf 
fon  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land- 
marks of  knowledge. 

Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  fame  \vilh 
the  apocalypfe.  See  Apocalypse. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  dancing, 
malking,  aftrng  comedies,  farces,  &c, 
antiently  very  frequent  in  the  inns  of 
court,  and  in  noblemens  houfes,  but  now 
much  difufed.  The  officer  who  has  the 
direflion  of  the  revels  at  court,  is. called 
the  mafter  of  the  rSvels. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  income  a perfon  re- 
ceives from  the  rent  of  his  lands,  houll-s, 
intereft  of  money  in  the  ftocks, 

Rev'ENUE,  in  hunting,  a llelliy  lump  form- 
ed chiefly  of  a clufter  of  whitifli  worms 
on  the  heads  of  deer,  fnppofed  to  occafion 
their  calling  their  horns  by  gnawing  theip 
at  the  roots. 

Revenue  is  alfo  ufed  for  a new  tail  of  a 
partidge,  growing  after  the  lop  of  a for- 
mer ; this  is  meal'ured  by  fingers;  and 

■ thus  they  fay  a partridge  of  two,  three,  or 
four  fingers  revenue. 

REVERBERATION,  reverberaiio,  in 
phyfics,  the  aiSl  of  a body  repelling  or 
reflefling  another  after  its,  impinging 
thereon.  See  the  article  Repulsion. 

Reverberation,  in  cbemiftry,  denotes  a 
kind  of  circulation  of  the  flame  by  means, 
of  a reverberatory,  or  the  return  of  the 
flame  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  back 
to  the  bottom,  chiefly  ufed  in  calcina- 
tion. Reverberation  is  of  two  kinds; 
the  firft  with  a clofe  fire,  that  is,  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  where  the  flame  has 
no  veiit  at.  top,  being  covered  with  a 
dome  or  capital,  which  repells  its  aflion 
back  on  the  matter  or  the  yeflel  that  con- 
tains it,  with  increaled  vehemence.  Afr 
ter  this  manner  is  refining,  the  diftill'alion 
of  acids,  fpitils,  &c.  performed.  Rever- 
beration' with  an  open  fire  is  that  per- 
formed in  a furnace  op  reverberatory, 
whofe  regifters  are  all  open,  ufed  in  cal- 
cination, &,c.  See  the  next  article. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverbera- 
ting FURNACE,  a chemical  furnace, 
built  clofe  all  around,  and  covered  at  the 
top  wjth  a capital  of  biick  Or  tiles,  fo  as 
not  to  give  any  vent  to  the  hekt  or  flame, 
but  to  determine  it  to  reverberate  or  turq 
b:ick  from  the  brick-vvork  with  new 
force  upon  the  matter  placed  at  bottom. 
When  the  fire  ha 
is  a whole 


ator)|  it 


s.no  vent  or  paffage 
reverberatory, ' Wheq 
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5lie  middle  of  the  capital  is  open,  and' 
only  the  Tides  clofe,  fo  tfia't  there  is  only 
a.half  circulation  of  the  flame,  it  is  called 
an  half  reveiberatory.  The  reverhera- 
tory  furnace  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  falion 
and  calcination  of  metals  and  minerals, 
and  on  other  occafions  where  the  moft 
intenfe  heat  is  required,  as  in  aflaying, 
(Sc.  Whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  melt- 
ing  furnace,  and  alfaying  furnace.  See 
the  articles  Furnace,  AJJajing  OVEN, 
Laboratory,  (Sc. 

REVEREND,  revermdus,  a title  of  re- 
fpefl  given  to  ecclelialtics. 

The  religious  abroad  are  called  reverend 
fathers ; and  abetfes,  priorefles,  &c.  reve- 
rend mothers.  With  us^bifliops  afe  right 
reverend,  and  archbilhops,  moft  reverend. 
In  France,  their  bifliops,  archbifliops,  and 
abbots,  are  all  alike  moft  reverend. 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium,  rav- 
ing, or  diftraftion.  See  Delirium,  ©’c. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  for  any  ridiculous,  extra- 
vagant imagination,  aflion,  or  propo- 
fition,  a chimera  or  vifion.  But  the  moft 
ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  among  englifti 
writers,  is  for  a deep  diforderly  muling 
or  meditation. 

REVERO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Mantua,  fituated  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Po,  oppofite  to  Oftiglia,  fifteen  miles 
Ibuth-eaft  of  Mantua, 

REVERSE,  in  law,  &c.  To  reverfe  ligni- 
fies  to  undo,  repeal,  or  make  void. 

Reverse  of  a 7nedal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the 
fecond  or  back- fide,  in  oppofition  to  the 
head  or  principal  figure. 

Reverse,  in  fencing,  a back  ftroke.  See 
the  article  Fencing. 

REVERSED,  in  heraldry,  a thing  turned 
backwards,  orupfide  down. 

REVERSION,  renierfio,  in  lavv,  is  defined 
to  be  returning  of.  lands,  (Sc,  into  the 
poffelfion  of  the  donor,  or  his  heirs. 
Reverfion,  in  the  law  of  England,  has 
two  fignifications  j (he  one  of  which  is 
an  eftate  left,  which  continues  during  a 
particular  eftate  in  being  ; and  the  other 
is  the  returning  of  the  land,  (Sc,  after 
the  particular  eftate  is  ended  ; and  it  is 
further  faid,  to  be  an  intcreft  in  lands, 
when  the  pofleflion  of  it  fails,  or  where 
the  flate  which  was  for  a time  parted 
with,  returns  to  the  grantors,  or  their 
heirs.  But,  according  to  the  ufual  de- 
finition of  a reverfion,  it  is  the  reftdue  of 
an  eftate  left  in  the  grantor,  after  a par- 
ticular eftate  granted  away  ceafes,  con- 
tinuing in  the  grantor  of  fuch  an  eftate. 
riie  diffefpnce  bptffpen  a remainder  ^nd 


a reverfion,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  re- 
mainder may  belong  to  any  man  except 
the  grantor ; whereas  the  reverfion  re- 
turns to  him  who  conveyed  the  lands, 
(Sc.  See  the  article  Remainder. 

In  order  to  render  the  dofirine  of  re- 
verfions  eafy,  we  fliall  p;ive  the  follow- 
ing table  ; which  fiiew  the  prefent  value 
of  one  pound,  to  be  received  at  the  end 
o(  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
forty  i difcounting  at  the  fate  of  5,  4, 
and  3 per  cent,  compound  intereft.  See 
the  article  Interest. 


Value 

Value 

Value 

at  5 per 

at  4 pei 

at  3_per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

1 

.9524 

.9615 

.9709 

2 

.907b 

•9245 

.9426 

3 

.8638 

.8898 

•9151 

4- 

.8227 

•8548 

.8885 

5 

.783c 

.8219 

.8626 

6 

.7462 

.7903 

•837s 

7 

.7107 

•7599 

.8131 

% 

.6768 

.7307 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

•7026 

.7664 

ro 

•6139 

.6756 

.7441 

11 

.5847 

^.6496 

.7224 

12 

■5568 

.6246 

.7014 

'3 

'S3°3 

.6006 

.6809 

‘4 

•5051 

•5775 

• 6611 

f5 

.4810 

■5553 

.6419 

16 

,4'j8i 

•5339 

.6232 

17 

•4363 

•S”4 

.6050 

18 

•4155 

•4936 

•5874 

'9 

•3957 

•4746 

■S7°3 

20 

.3769 

.4564 

•5537 

1 1 

•3589 

■438S 

•5375 

Z2 

.3418 

.4219 

.5219 

23 

•3255 

■4057 

.5067 

24 

.3100 

.3901 

•4919 

25 

•2953 

•3757 

•4776 

76 

.2812 

.3607 

•4637 

27 

.2^678 

.3468 

• 450a 

z8 

■2531 

•3335 

•4371 

29 

.2429 

.3206 

.4243 

30 

.2314 

.3083 

.4120 

31 

.2204 

2965 

.4000 

32 

.2*9 

■2851 

.3883 

!3 

.1999 

• 2741 

•3770  . 

34 

.1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2534  , 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

• 2437 

•345° 

37 

.1644 

•2343 

•3350 

iS 

.1566 

• 22J3 

•3252 

39 

.1491 

.zifi6 

•3158 

lO 

...1420 

.2083 

.3066 
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Tlie  ufe  of  the  preceding  table. — To  find  • before  the  caufe  is  heard,  or  if  heard,  be- 
the  prefent  value  of  any  fam  to  be  re-  fore  the  decree  is  inrolled  : in  which  cafe 

cefved  at  the  end  of  a given  term  of  this  bill  mult  be  brought,  praying  that 

years,  difcounting  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  the  former  proceeding  may  Itand  revived, 
or  5 per  cent,  compound  interell.  Find  and  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  as  at 

hf  the  above  table  the  prefent  value  of  the  time  of  the  abatement, 

si.  to  be- received  at  the  end  of  the  REVOCATION,  inlaw,  fignifies  the  re- 
given terra,  which  ’ multiply  by  the  calling,  or  annulling  and  making  void 

jjumber  of  pounds  propofed  (cutting  oflF'  fome  power,  grant,  deed,  Gfc.  made 

four  figures  from  the  produft  on  account  before. 

of  the  decimals)  then  the  refult  will  be  REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  fignifies  a 


the  value  fought;  For  example,  the  pre- 
fint  value  of  10,000  I.  to  be  received  ten 
years  hence,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  5 
percent,  is  equal  to  .6139  X 10000  r: 
6139.0000  1.  OF6139I.  Again,  the  pre- 
fent  value  of  io,oool.  due  in  ten  years, 
the  rate  of  intereft  being  3 per  cent,  is 
.7441  X 10,000=17441. 

Reversion  cf  ferks,  in  algebra,  a kind 
ofreverfed  operation  of  an  infinite  feries. 
See  the  article  Series. 

EEVIEW,  in  chancery,  is  itfed  for  a hill, 
where  a caufe  has  been  heard,  and  a 
decree  thereon  figned  ; but  fome  error 
in  law  appearing  upon  the  decree,  or 
new  matter  being  discovered  after  it  was 
made;  this  bill  is  given  for  a frelh  ex- 
aminatioti  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe. 

A bill  of  review  muft  be  exhibited  by 
leave  of  the  court,  and  is  generally  ob- 
tained upon  oath  made  of  the  difcovery 
of  fuch  new  matter.  The  fum  of  aol. 
cjuft  likewife  be  paid  into  court  on  the 
bringing  of  this  bill,  by  vvay  of  fecurity 
for  cofts  and  delay,  in  cafe  the  matter 
fhouldbe  found  againft  the  party. 

If  one  part  of  a decree  in  chancery  be 
repugnant  to  another,  the  decree  may 
be  revetfe'd  by  a bill  of  review. 

Review,  in  war,  is  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  or  part  of  an  army,  in  order  of 
battle,  and  their  being  viewed  by  the 
general,  that  he  may  know  the  condition 
of  the  troops,  fee  that  they  are  com- 
plete, and  be  a wltnefs  of  the  expertnefs 
with  which  they  perform  their  evolutions 
and  other  exercifes. 

REVISE,  among  printers,  a fecond  or  third 
proof  of  a Iheet  to  be  ^inted,  taken  off 
in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  laft 
proof,  to  fee  whether  all,  the  miftakes 
marked  in  it  are  correfled.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Printing. 

REVIVIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
fame  with  refufcitation.  See  the  article 
Resuscitation. 

Bi// e/"  REVIVOR,  in  chancery,  is  a bill 
for  reviving  a caufe,  where  either  of  the 
parties  dies  after  the  bill  and  anfwer,  and 


grand  change  or  turn  in  government. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  revolution  is  ufed  by 
way  of  eminence,  for  the  great  turn  of 
affairs  in  England,  in  theyear  16S8,  when 
king  James  II.  abdicating  the  throne, 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  were 
declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  Sfc. 
In  geometry  the  revolution  of  any  figure, 
is  its  motion  quite  round  a fixed  line,  as 
an  axis. 

The  revolution  of  a planet,  or  comet, 
round  the  fun,  is  nothing  but  its  courfe 
from  any  point  of  its  orbit  till  its  return 
to  the  fame.  See  Orsit,  Period, 
Planet  and  Comet. 

REVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a flux 
of  humours  from  one  part  to  another, 
by  bleeding,  cupping,  friflion,  finapifms, 
blifters,  fomentations,  bathings,  iffues, 
fetons,  ftrong  purging  of  the  bowels,  £fc. 
Dr.  Van  Sweiten,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Aphorifms  of  Boerhaave,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  ufe  of  revulfions  in  dif- 
eafes,  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience 
as  well'  as  by  reafon ; for  fo  foon  as  the 
refiftance  to  the  blood's  motion  is  either 
diminilhed  or  totally  removed  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  it  immediately  flows  into 
that  part  with  a greater  velocity.  Thus 
•when  all  the  veffels  and  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen  are  fuddenly  freed  from  a con- 
fiderable  preffure  by  the  birth  of  an  in- 
fant, all  the  blood  is  frequently  derived 
into  tiiofe  veffels  fo  forcibly,  that  unlefs 
the  fluid  veffels  and  vifcera  are  compreffed 
by  fwatbtng  with  a roller,  the  child-bed 
woman  may  fuddenly  p'erifti  in  a fatal 
fwoon,  for  want  of  the  blood’s  due  pref- 
fure in  the  veffels  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum : the  fame  thing  alfo  happens  if 
the  abdomen  is  not  fwathed,  wlien  all 
the  water  is  difcharged  at  once  by  para- 
centefis,  in  the  dropfy.  If  again  we 
confider,  that  the  blood  propelled  by  the 
heart  is  fent  partly  up  to  the  head,  and 
fuperior  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  partly 
downward  to  the  vifcera  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, it  will  be  from  hence  evident, 
that,  by  diminiftiing  the  refiftance  of  the 

lower 
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lower  veffels,  or  by  evacuating  them,  the 
quantity  and  impulle  of  the  blood  will 
then  be  derived  more  towards  the  infe- 
rior parts,  and  drawn  from  thofe  that 
are  fuperior.  It  is  therefore  pofflble  to 
make  a revulfion  of  the  arterial  blood 
from  an  inflamed  part  to  any  other,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  part  towards  which  the 
revulfion  is  made,  receives  its  blood  from 
the  fame  common  trunks  or  larger  arte- 
ries. The  phyficians  foment  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  head  in  inflammatory 
diforders  thereof,  that  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood,  being  increafed  in  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotide,  may  prefs  with 
a lefs  force  upon  the  parts- contained  in 
the  head.  And  Galen  has  long  ago-ob- 
ferved,  that  pains  are  eafed  almoft  as 
with  a chartn,  by  making  a revulfion 
with  aipping-glafles. 

The  different  kinds  of  revulfion  are  phle- 
botomy, cupping,  friflion,  veficatories, 
iffues,  fetons,  warm  bathing,  fomenta- 
tions, fifr.  See  Phlebotomy,  Cup- 
ping, Friction,  Vesicatory,  ©’c. 

REYGATE,  orRYCATE,  a borough  of 
Surry,  twenty- two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
London. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

REZANSKOI,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rezan,  in  Ruffia  : eaft  long.  41’, 
north  lat.  55°. 

RHABDOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  fagiital  future  of  the  fkull.  See 
the  articles  Skull  and  Suture. 

RHABDOLOGY,  in  arithmetic,  the  doc- 
trine of  Neper’s  rods.  See  Neper. 

RHABDOMANCY,  fuCh/A.a.mia,  a fpe- 
cies  of  divination  performed  by  means  of 
rods.  See  the  article  Divination. 

RHACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rickets. 
See  the  article  R1CKET5. 

RHAGADES,  in  medicine,  denotes  chaps 
or  clefts  in  any  part  of  the  body;  arifing 
either  from  an  aridity  of  the  parts,  or 
acrimony  of  the  humours  ; in  both  which 
cafes,  cooling  and  emollient  applications 
are  propei-. 

RHAGOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  .fecond 
coat  or  tunic  of  the  eye,  more  ufually 
called  Hvea.  See  the  article  Uvea. 

RHALADERGWY,  a market-town  in 
Radnorlhirc,  in  Wales,  fitujted  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  Rador. 

RHAMNUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fmgle,  im- 
perforated, infundibuliform  petal,  rude 
on  the  outfide,  and  coloured  within  : the 
tube  is  of  a turbinated  cylindric  figure  j 


the  limb  patent,  divided  and  acute  at  the 
bafe  of  every  fegment : the  petal  has 
little  fquamnuila,  and  is  connivent  in- 
wardly j the  fruit  is  a roundifli  naked 
berry,  divided  within  into  fewer  ceils 
than  there  are  fegraents  of  the  corolla  j 
the  feeds  are  fingle,  roundilh,  gibbous, 
and  comprefled  on  one  fide. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  buckthorn, 
the  black  alder,  Chrift’s  thorn,  the  ala- 
ternus  and  the  jujube-trep.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Jujube  and  Alaternus. 
Buckthorn-berries  bruifed  on  white  pa- 
per, give  it  a green  tinAure  ; they  are 
in  confiderable  efteem  as  a cathartic, 
and  are  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  even  in  the  gout;  but  they 
generally  occafion  gripes,  ficknefs,  dry 
the  mouth'and  throat,  and  leave  a thirft 
of  long  duration:  the  dole  is  about 
twenty  of  the  freffi  berries  in  fubftance, 
and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  de- 
coftion  j an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice, 
or  a dram  of  the  berries  dried.  A lynip 
prepared  of  the  juice  is  kept  in  ilie 
(hops. 

RHAPHONTICUM,  the  name  for  the 
root  of  the  rheum.  See  Rheum, 

RHAPSODI,  ftt-JaiS'oi,  rbapfidijls,  in  an- 
tiquity, perfons  who  made  a bufinefs  of 
finging  pieces  of  Homer’s  poems.  Ciipec 
informs  us,  that  the  rhapfodi  werecloath- 
ed  in  red  when  they  fung  the  Iliad,  and 
in  blue  when  they  fung  the  Odyfee- 
They  performed  on  the  theatres,  and 
fometimes  ftrove  for  prizes  in  contefts  of 
poetry,  finging,  ©c.  After  the  two  an- 
tagonifts  had  finilhed  thair  parts,  the  two 
pieces  or  papers  they  were  written  in 
were  joined  together  again  : whence  the 
name,  mx,.  from  (utarx,  fuo,  and  aiin, 
cantiaim:  but  there  feems  to  have  been 
other  rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity  than 
thefe  people,  whocompofed  heroic  poems 
or  fongs  in  praife  of  heroes  and  great 
men,  and  fung  their  own  compofitions 
from  town  to  town  for  a livelihood,  of 
which  profellion  Homer  himlelf  is  faid 
to  be. 

RIIAPSODOMANCY,  an  antient  kind 
of  divination  performed  by  pitching  on 
a paffage  of  a poet  at  hazard,  and  reck- 
oning on  it  as  a predifilion  of  what  wasi 
to  come  to  pal's.  There  were  various 
ways  of  praftifing  this  rhapfodomancy. 
Sometimes  they  wrote  feveral  papers  or 
fentences  of  a poet  on  fo  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like,  fliook  them  to. 
gether  in  an  urn,  and  drew  out  one 
which  was  accounted  the  loti  fometimes 
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fliey  cafi:  dice  on  a table  whereon  verfes 
were  written,  and  that  whereon  the  die 
lodged,  contained  the  prediftion.  A. 
third  manner  was  by  opening  a book, 
and  pitching  on  fome  verle  at  firft  fight. 
This  method  they  particularly  called  the 
fortes  Prteneftiiiae  i and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet  made  ufe  of,  fortes 
Hoinericae,  fortes  Virgilianse,  &c.  See 
the  article  Sortes. 

KHAPSODY,  paJ.aS'iit,  in  antiquity,  a 
difcourfe  in  verfe  fimg  or  rehearfed  by  a 
rhapfodift.  Others  will  have  rhapfody 
to  fignify  a colleftion  of  verfes,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a 
long  time  difperfed  in  pieces  and  frag- 
ments, were  at  length,  by  Pififtratus's 
order,  digefted  into  books  called  rhap- 
fodies,  from  para-riv,  fim,  and  kS'v,  canii- 
cum.  Hence,  among  moderns,  rhap-, 
fody  is  allb  ufed  for  an  aifemblage  of 
paffages,  thoughts,  and  authorities  raked 
together  from  divers  authors,  to  com- 
pofe  fome  new  piece. 

RHE,  or  Ree,  a little  ifland  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  near  the  coaft  of  Aunis  in 

, France : weft  long,  i"  30',  north  lat. 
.46“  h'. 

RHEEDEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
the  charafters  whereof  are  not  perfeflly 
afcertained : there  is  no  calyx;  the  co- 
rolla confifts  of  four  .patent,  concave, 
vertically  ovated  petals ; the  filaments 
are  numerous,  the  germen  globofe  ; the 
fruit  is  oval,  fmall,  fucculent,  and  uni- 
locular ; the.feeds  are  three,  of  an  ovato- 
obJong  figure,  long  and  odly  furrowed. 

RHEIMS,  or  Reims,  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Champain, 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  cities  in  France, 
fituated  feventy-five  miles  north-eaft  .of 
Paris  : eaft  long,  4°,  north  lat.  49°  lo'. 

RHETORIANS,  a fcft  of  heretics  in 
Egypt,  fo  denominated  from  Rhetorius 
their  leader.  The  diflinguilhing  doc- 
trine of  this  herefiarch,  as  reprefented 
by  Philaftrius,  was,  that  he  approved  of 
all  the  herefies  before  him,  and  taught 
that  they  were  .all  in  the  right. 

'RHETORIC,  rhstorica,  - the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  copioufly  on  any  fubjefl,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  beauty  and  force. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  rhetoric  very  philofo- 
phically,  to  be  the  art  of  applying  and 
addielEng  the  diftates  of  reafon  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
fo  as  to  affefl  the  will  and  defires.  The 
end  of  rhetoric,  the  fame  author  obferves, 
is  to  .fill  the  imtigination  with  ideas  and 


images  which  may  affift  nature  without 

' oppreflIng  it.  Vofiius  defines  rhetoric, 
the  faculty  of  difcovering  what  every 
fiibjeft  affords  of  ufe  for  perfualion. 
Hence,  as  every  author  muft  invent  ar- 
guments to  make  his  fubjeft  prevail,  dif- 
ppfe  thofe  arguments,  thus  found  out,  in 
their  proper  places,  and  give  them  the  em- 
belifliments  of  language  proper  to  the 
fubjeft ; and  if  this  di.'conrfe  be  intend- 

’ ed  to  be  delivered  in  public,  utter  them 
with  that  decency  and  force  which  may 
ftrike  the  hearer;  rhetoric  becomes  di- 
vided' into  four  parts,  invention,  difpo- 
Ction,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  See 
Invention,  Disposition,  Elocu- 
tion, .and  Pronunciation. 

Rhetoric  and  oratory  differ  from  each 

. other  as  the  theory  from  the  praflice;  the 
rhetorician  being  he  who  defcribes  the 
rules  of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he 
who  ufes  them  to  advantage.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  two  are  ufed  indif- 
ferently for  each  other.  See  the  article 
Oratory. 

.For  the  charafters  in  rhetoric,  fee  the 
article  Character. 

RHETORICAL  numbers.  See  the  ar-’ 
ticle  Number. 

RHEUM,  {avftti,  z thin  ferous  humour, 
occafionally  oofing  out  of  the  glands 
about  the  mouth  and  throat.  See  the 
article  Humour, 

Rheum  is  alfo  ufed  for  a catarrh.  See  the 
article  Catarrh. 

For  the  rheum  in  the  eyes,  fee  the  article 
Epiphora, 

Rheum,  the  rhaphontic  plant,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  enneandria-tri- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where- 
of confifts  of  a fingle  petal,  which  is  nar- 
row at  the  bafe,  and  impervious  : the 
limb  is  divided  into  fix  obtufe  fegments, 
alternately  fmal.ler  : there  is  no  pericar- 
pium : the  feed  is  fingle,  large,  trique- 
trous, acute,  and  furfounded  with  mem- 
branaceous rims. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  appears 
evidently  to  have  been  the  rhubarb  of  the 
antients,  is  by  many  comfounded  widi 
the  modern  rhubarb,  though  confiderab- 
ly  different  both  irr  appearance  and  qua- 
lity. The  rapbontic  root  is  of  a dulky 
colour  on  the  fuiface,  of  a loofe  fpongy 
texture,  confiderably  more  aftringent, 
but  lefs  purgative  than  the  rhubarb;  in 
this  laft  intention  two  or  three  drams  are 
required  for  a d'ofe.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  venice-treacle,  and  in  fome  of  the 
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colder  compofitions  of  the  fhops,  but 
in  thefe  rhubarb  is  generalJy  ul'ed  in  its 
place. 

Rhaphontic-rdot,  the  pound,  pays,  on 
importation,  zs.  and  yd.  and,  on  ex- 
portation, draws  back.  2 s.  j-j-Vgd. 

RHEUMATIStvi,  in'  medicine,  a di- 
ftemper  that  happens  moft  commonly  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  when  there  is  a re- 
. markable  change  of  air  from  hot  to  coldj  ■ 
and  fi'om  cold  to  hot,  or  When  the  wind 
fuddenly  fltifts  to  any  oppolite  point.  It 
begins,  according  to  Sydenham,  with  a 
ihivering  and  other  fymptoms  of  a. fever, 
and  in  a day  or  two’s  time,  or  fome- 
times  fooner,  a vehement  pain  feizes  one 
or  more  of  the  limbs,  raging  fometimes 
in  one  place  and  fometimes  in  another, 
efpecially  in  the  arms,  wrifts,  fhoulders, 
and  knees  : very  often  there  is  a rednefs 
and  fwelling,  and  the  fever  gradually 
goes  qlF  while  the  pain'' remains.  This 
diftemper  often  runs  out  into  a great 
length,  continuing  fometimes  for  l'ome 
montlis  or  years,  not  perpetually,  with 
the  fame  violence,  but  coming  and  go- 
ing, and  from  time  to  time  renewing  its 
paroxyfmS. 

It  chiefly  attacks  perfons  in  the  flower  of  , 
their  age,  after  violent  exercife,  or  a great 
heat  of  the  body  from  any  other  caufe, 
and  then  being  too  fuddenly  cooled. 

Its  proximate  caufe  Boerhaave  takes  to 
be  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ar- 
teries  of  the  membranes  near  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  but  not  Co  violent 
as  to  bring  on  a fuppuration.  This 
difeafe  is  nearly  a-kin  to  the  gout  and 
fcurvy,  and  the  blood  is  like  that  of 
thole  afflifted  with  the  pleurify.  The 
pain  is  exafperated  upon  the  leaft  mo- 
tion ; it  fometimes  attacks  the  loins  and 
coccendix,  and  fometimes  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  vifcera  : when  it  feizes.  the 
loins,  it  is  then  called  lumbago  : in  this 
cafe,  Sydenham  obl'erves  that  there  is  a 
molt  violent  pain  in  the  fraall  of  the  back, 
which  fometimes  extends  to  the  os  fa- 
crum,  and  is  like  a fit  of  the  gravel,  only 
the  patient  does  not  vomit.  If  this  dif- 
eale  is  unfkilfully  treated,  it  may  conti- 
nue feveral  months  or  years,  but  not 
always  with  the  fame  viobnce,  hut  by 
fits.  If  it  continues  and  increafes,  it 
may  caufe  a ftiff  joint,  which  will  fcarce 
yield  to  any  remedy. 

Sydenham  direflsto  take  away  ten  ounces 
of  blood  on  the  fide  affefited  ; this  mull 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  or 
eftener,  once  every  .other  or  eviiy  third 
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day,  according  as  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient will  bear.  The  diet  mult  be  very 
thin,  and  an  emulfion  of  the  four  cold 
feeds  may  be  given; 'as  alfo  a pultice  of 
white- bread  and  milk,  tinged  with  a 
little  falFron,  may  be  laid  to  the  part  af~ 
fefiled  f a clylier  of  milk  and  fugar  may 
be  injefled  00  thofe  days  the  bleeding  is 
omitted.  If  the  patient  cannot  bear  fre- 
quent bleeding,  after  the  fecond  or  third 
time  give  the  common  purging 'potion 
every  other  day,  and  an  ounce  of  diaco- 
dium  at  night,  till  he  recovers. 

In  an  incipient  rheumatifm  of  the  flioul- 
ders,  Hoffman  fays  that  nothing  is  better 
than  a blitter  laid  between  the  fcapulse  3 
but  if  it  happens  to  the  plethoric,  cup- 
ping, w'ith  facrification  in  the  lower 
parts,  repeated  every  month,  does  fignal 
fervice.  Tlie^  fame  phyfician  thinks  it 
may  bj  proper  to  chew  rhubarb,  from  two 
fcruples  to  a dram,  with  raifins  or  cur- 
rants, two  ,or  three  times  a week. 

The  fpirit  of  hartlliorn  and  the  balfam  of 
guaiacum,  given  in  the  quantity  of  twen-  ■ 
ty  or  thiity  drops,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  is  of  great  fervice; 
but  he  thinks  nothing  better  than  a decoc- 
tion of  the  fudorific  woods,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a quart  a day,  for  a month  or  fix 
weeks  together.  This  laft,  when  alfilfed 
with  crude  antitnony  ai^d  merciirius  dul- 
cis,  HplFman  recommends  in  idle  venereal 
rheumatirm,  which  often  rifes  from  the 
remains  of  a Kies  venerea  contained  ill 
the  mafs  of  blood.  In  a fcorfautic  rheu- 
madfm,  or  that  arifing  from  the  fcurvy, 
Sydenham  direils  the  patient  to  take  the 
icorbiitic  elefiluary  and  water,  if  he  can- 
not bear  any  kind  of  evacuation. 

He  obferves,  that  young  perfens  who  live 
'temperstely  may  be  cured  Tty  a fimple 
refrigerating  diet,  and  moderate  nourilh- 
ing,  with  as  much  certainty  as  by  re- 
peated bleeding;  for  inftance,  let  the 
patient  live  four  days  upon  whey  alone  5 
and  after  that  white  bread  may  be  al- 
lowed tor  dinner,  and  on  the  laft  day  of 
his  illiiefs  be  may  be  allowed  it  for  flip- 
per. When  the  fymptoms  ceafe  he  may 
have  boiled  chickens,  or  any  thing  of 
eafy  digeftion,  but  every  third  day  he 
muft  live  upon  whey  only,  till  his 
ftrength  returns.  Boerhaave’s  method 
of  cure  is  to  the  fame  effeft,  only  he  ad- 
vifes  warm  baths  and  ftrong  blifters  to  be 
laid  upon  the  partafTefted,  nay  even  cau- 
teries themlelvess  but  Hoffman  obferves  , 
that  great  camion  ftiould  be  ufed  with  re- 
gard to  topics,  for  if  the  patient’s  confti- 
l5  E tution 
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tution  is  fangi.iineous  they  fliouM  al!  be 
avoided,  and  the  part  covered  carefully 
with  the  bed-cioaths ; but  if  there  is  a 
thick,  cold,  ftagnating  'humour  in  the 
^art,  and  a lenie  of  cold,  with  a ftric- 
ture  of  the  pores,  then  friflions  may  be 
ul'ed  with  rough  warm  cloths,  and  after- 
wards cupping  with  fcarHications.  If  the 
part  becomes  (tiff  and  inflexible,  with  a . 
numbnefs,  which  is  called  a parelis, 
then  take  hitman  or  canine  axungia, 
two  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  and  oil  of 
cloves,  each  two  drams;  with  which 
make  a liniment  for  the  partt  this  has 
been,  known  to  have  a wonderful  effeft. 
Arbuthnot  fays  that  cream  of  tartar  in 
water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will 
abate  the  pains  and  fwellings  confider- 
ably  by  its  acidity,  correfting  the  alka- 
line falls  of  the  blood. 

Cheyne  fays,  . that  the  hot  and  iiiflamma-- 
tory  rheumati.fms  have  all  the  fymptoms 
of  the  gout,  and,  like  it,  change  from 
place  to  place,  and  by  over  violent  eva- 
cuations may  be  tranflated  upon  the  no- 
ble organs. 

RHEXIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oc- 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  roundifli 
patent  petals  inferted  into  the  calyx ; the 
fruit  is  a roundifh  capfule,  formed  of 
four  valves,  containing  four  cells,  and 
inclofed  in  the  belly  of  the  cup  ; the  feeds 
are  roundilh  and  numerous. 

RHEXIS,  among  oculifts,  denotes  a rup- 
ture of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  See  the 
article  Eye, 

RHIME,  in  poetry.  See  Rhyme. 

RHINANTHUS,"  yellow-rattle,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  didynamia-angio- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where- 
of is  a ringent  lingle  petal;  the  tube  is 
almoft  cylindric,  and  of  the  length  of 
the  cup  ; the  limb  is  dehifcent,  and  com- 
preffed  at  the  bafe;  the  upper  lip  is  ga- 
leated,  comprelTed,  emarginated  and  nar- 
row ; the  lower  one  is  patulous,  plane 
and  femitrifid  : the  fruit  is  an  orbiculat- 
ed,  erefl,  comprefled,  bilocular  and  bi- 
valved  capfule : the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  comprefled. 

RHINE,  a great  river  rifing  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  in  Switzerland,  and,  run- 
ning north,  continues  its  courfe  till  it 
forms  the  lake  of  Conftance;  from 
whence  it  turns  weft,  and  having  vifited 
Bafil,  runs  north,  dividing  Suabia  from 
Alfatia;  from  thence  it  runs  through  the 
Palatinate,  and  receiving  the  Neckar,  the 
Maine  and  the  Mofclfe,  continues  its 
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courfe  north  by  Mentz,  &c.  After  enter, 
ing  the  Netherlands  at  Skenkinchans,  it 
is  divided  into  I'evei-al  channels,  the  two 
largeft  whereof  obtain  the  names  of  the 
Lech  and  the  Waal,  which  running 
through  the  United-provinces  diicharge 
themfelves  into  the  German  Sea,  below 
Rotterdam. 

Rhine-  louver  circle  confifts  of  the  Pala- 
tinate  of  the  Rhine  and  the  three  ecclefi- 
aftical  eleflorates,  w/s:.  thofe  of  Cologn, 
Mentz,  and  Triers. 

Rhine  upper  circle^  confifted  of  the  Land- 
graves of  Alfatia  and  Hefl'e, comprehend- 
ing the  Wetteraw  : but  only  Heffe'can 
be  accounted  a part  of  Germany  at  pre- 
fent,  France  having  united  Alface  to  that 
kingdom. 

RHINEBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  ele£lo- 
rate  of  Cologn,  fituated  fifteen  miles  eaft 
of  Gelder. 

RHINEFIELD,  the  name  of  two  towns 
of  Germany,  one  whereof  is  fituated  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  on  the  Rhine,  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Bafil;  the  other  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Rhincfield,  fituated 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  fixteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Mentz. 

RHINE-L  AND-rod,  in  fortification,  &c, 
a meafure  of  two  fathoms,  or  twelve  feet, 
ufed  by  the  Dutch  and  German  engi- 
neers, file. 

RHINOBATUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  the  raja,  with  only  a fingle  row  of 
prickles  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  See 
the  article  Raja. 

RHINOCEROS,  in 'zoology,  an  order  of 
the  jumenta,  having  eleven  fore-teeth 
in  each  jaw;  there  are  no  canine  teeth; 
the  nofe  is  ornamented  with  a fingle  or 
double  horn,  which  is  permanent.  This; 
of  all  quadrupeds,  approaches  neareft  to 
the  elephant  in  fize,  the  body  being  near- 
ly as  bulky,  but  the  legs  much  ftiorter. 
A full  grown  rhinoceros  is  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  the  legs  are  fo  Ihort  with  all 
this  height,  that  the-  belly  comes  near 
the  ground  : the  head  is  very  large  and 
oblong,  of  an  irregular  figure,  broad  at 
top  and  deprelTed  towards  the  fnout : the 
ears  refemble  thofe  of  a hog  : the  eyes 
are  very  finall,  and  fituated  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  extremity  of  the  fnout ; 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fnout,  near  the 
extremity,  ftands  the  horn,  growing  to 
about  two  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
bent  a little  back,  of  a black  colour,  and 
vaftly  firm  and  hard ; the  Ikin  is  re- 
markably thick  and  hard,  fi»  that  the 
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creature  could  not  turn  its  body  in  any  di- 
reflion  but  for  the  joints  and  folds  in  it: 
the  tail  is  fliort,  and  furniflied  with  Tome 
long  and  extremely  thick  black  hairs. 
See  plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  2.  which  re- 
prelents  a.  young  rhinoceros  with  a fliort 
obtufe  horn  ; there  being  fome  fpecies 
which  have  the  horn  much  longer. 

Rhinoceros  BIRD,  a large  bird  about^the 
fize  of  the  eiiropean  raven,  which  it 
greatly  refembles  : it  is  fo  called  from  a 
true  horn,  which,  riling  from  the  root  of 
the  beak,  bends  upwards.  See  plate 
CCXXXII.  fig.  6. 

There  are  other  two  varieties  of  this 
horn  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indie?,  all 
belonging  to  dilferent  fpecies  of  hydro- 
corax.  See  Hydrocorax. 

RHIZOPHORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dodecandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
called,  by  PJumier,  mangles ; the  flower 
is  ere£t,  being  compofed  of  a Angle  pe- 
tal, divided  into  four  fegments;  the  feed 
is  Angle,  very  long,  and  of  a clavated 
figure,  pointed  at  the  end. 

RHODES,  the  capital  of  an  illand  of  that 
name,  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean-fea, 
in  eaft  long.  28°,  and  between  36°  and 
37°  north  lat. 

RHODIOLA,  or  Rhodia,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  polygamia-dioecia  clafs  of 
plants,  which  produces  two  kinds  of 
flowers,  njt'Z.  hermaphrodite  and  female 
ones  ; both  which  are  compofed  of  four 
petals,  only  much  longer  in  the  herma- 
phrodite than  in  the  female  flowers : the 
fruit  confifts  of  four  corniculated  capCules, 
containing  numerous  roundilh  feeds. 

RHODIUM  LIGNUM,  RHODIAN  WOOD, 
in  botany,  the  fame  with  afpalathus. 
See  the  article  Aspalathus. 

Jamaica  affords  a wood,  called,  by  the 
people  there,  rofe-wood  ; which,  though 
not  the  i hodium  of  the  lliops,  has  never- 
tlielels  much  of  its  fmell : it  is  defcribed 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  be  a tree  growing 
to  twenty  or  more  feet  in  height,  and 

' thick  enough  to  afford  the  largeft  feg- 
nients  we  ever  meet  with  of  it;  and 
poflibly  an  adulteration  of  the  true  rho- 
dium with  this  wood  may  be  the  true 
caufe  why  the  rhodium  is  not  allowed  to 
be  the  root,  but  a fpecies  of  cytifus,  as 
Hoffman  affirms. 

The  flowers  of  the  Jamaica  rofe-wood 
are  fmall  and  white,  confifting  of  three 
petals,  and  Handing  in  clufters  : the  fruit 
is  a berry  of  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn  j 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  pinnated. 

ivH0D01?ENDRUMj  in  botany,  a genus 


of  the  decandria  - monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a permanent 
perianthiiim,  divided  into  five  fegments ; 
the  corolla  is  a wheel- ffiaped,  funnel- 
fliaped.  Angle  petal : the  fruit  is  an  oval 
angular  capfule,  containing  five  cells,  in 
' which  are  a great  many  very  fmall  feeds. 

RHODON,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  compofitions,  on  account 
of  roles  being  the  chief  ingredient  in 
them;  as  the  diarrhodon,  rhodofaccha- 
rum,  &c.  See  DiarrhodO.n  and  Rose. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  geometry,  a quadri- 
lateral figure  whole  oppsfite  Tides  and  an- 
gles are  equal,  but  is  neither  equilateral 
hor-equiangiilar;  as  the  figure  NOP 
plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  5. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy,  a'thin,  broad, 
and  obliquely  fquare  flefliy  mufcle,  fitu- 
ated between  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula  and 
the  fpina  dorfi  ; lb  called  from  its  figure. 
Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw,  backward  and 
upward,  the  I'ubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis 
fcapulas. 

RHOMBOIDI.%,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fpars,  given  them 
from  their  being  of  a ihomboidal  form. 
They  owe  this  figure  to  an  admixture  of 
particles  of  iron,  and  confiftoffix  planes. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known 
fpecies.  i.  A white,  thin  one,  with  very 
thin  crufts;  and,  2.  A whitilli  brown 
thick  one,  with  thicker  crufts,  , Thefe 
are  both  found  in  the  foreft  of  Dean  in 
Glouceftcrfliire,  and  in  other  places  where 
there  are  iron-ofes. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique- 
angled  parallelogram,  or  a quadrilateral 
figure  whole  fides  are  equal  and  parallel, 
but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  op- 
poCte  ones  being  obtufe,  and  the  other 
•two  acute,  as  AB  CD,  plate  CCXXXII. 

fig.  4. 

To  find  the  area  of  a rhombus,  upon 
C D,  alTumed  as  a bafe,  let  fall  the  per- 
pendicular Ae,  which  is  the  altitude  of 
the  figure ; then  multiply  the  bafe  by  the 
altitude,  the  produft.will  be  the  area. 

Rhombus,  the  pearl  fish,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a fpecies  of  pleuronefles,  with  the 
, eyes  on  the  left  fide : it  is  a moderately 
large  fpecies,  but  is  not  fo  thick  and 
flelliy  as  the  turbot,  nor  is  its  flelh  fo  well 
tailed.  Seethe  articles  Pleuronectes 
and  Turbot. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in 
France,  which  rifing  in  one  of  the  Alp® 
of  Switzerland,  paffes  through  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  vifits  that  city,  and  then 
runs  fouth-weftto  Lyons,  wbers  joiaiag 
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tise  river  Soane,  it  continues  its  courfe 
due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avignon, 
and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean a little  weftward  of  Marleilles., 

RHOPALIC  VERSES,  in  antient  poetry, 
a kind  of  verfes,  which  beginning  with 
,monofyllables,  were  continued  in  words 
growing  gradually  longer  and  longer  to 
the  I a ft. 

RHOPOGRAPKl,  in  antiquity,  painters 
who  confined  themfelves  to  low  fubjcdts, 
as  animals,  plants,  ^andlkips,  &c.  See 
the  article  Painting. 

RHUBARB,  rhabarbarum,  in  pharmacy, 
a thick  root,  of  an  oblong  figure,  large 
at  the  head,  and  tapering  pretty  fuddenly 
as  it  extends  in  length.  It  is  fometimes 
lingle,  but  more  ufually  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts  at  the  lower  end.  We 
frequently  meet  with  it  in  pieces  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or 
four  in  diameter  at  the  top  ; it  is  of  a to- 
lerably fmooth  and  even  furface,  and  ex- 
ternally of  a faint  yellow  colour,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  brown  j it  is  mode- 
rately heavy  but  not  hard;  it  cuts 
thrpugh  very  freely  and  eafily  with  a 
knife,  efpeciaily  if  the  bl^de  of  it  lias 
been  rendered  a little  unfliious  firft,  by 
drawing  it  over  an  almond  or  any  other 
fat'ty  fubftance.  When  frelh  cut  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a marbled  or  variegated 
appearance;  its  colours  are  a pale  but 
bright  yellow,  and  a faint  reddifh.  The 
yellow  is' the  ground-colour,  and  the  red 
is  difpofed  in  Ihort  irregular  veins,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  darker  colour  in  the 
common  nutmeg.  It  is  of  a I'omewhat 
lax  and  fpongy  texture;  it  has  an  agree- 
able and  aromatic  fmell,  and  a bitterilh, 
aftringent,  and  fubacid  tafte,  upon  the 
whole  not  difagreeable  i it  tinges  the 
fpittle  to  a fine  bright  yellow  on  being 
held  I'omc  time  in  the  mouth. 

Rhubarb  is  to  be  chpfen  frefli,  tolerably 
hard  and  moderately  heavy,  and  fuch  as 
does  not  duff  the  fingers  in  handling  ; 
fuch  as  infufed  a few  minutes  in  water 
gives  it  a fine  yellow,  and,  when  bruifed 
in  a mortar,  has  a reddifli  colour  with  the 
yellow.  Rhubarb  is  not  fo  often  adul- 
terated as  damaged  ; care  is  to  be  taken 

• that  it  be  not  wet,  nor  rotten ; much  of  it 
is  fubjefl,  after  fteeping  too  long,  to  be 
worm-eaten  and  full  of  holes  on  the  fur- 
face.  There  are  certain  traders  in  this 
drug,  who  have  a way  of  filling  up  thefe 
holes  with  the  powder  of  fome  of  the 
^orft  and  inplt  decayed  pieces  j but  thi? 


is  eafily  difcovered,  and  fuch  rhubarb 
ought  always  to  be  rejeiEled. 

The  antients  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  true  rhubarb;  their  ihubarb  appears  to 
be  the  rheum,  or  raphontic  plant  which, 
tho'’  Linpasus  makes  it  the  fame  with  the 
rhubarb,  is  yet  very  different  in  quality 
if  not  in  charaflets.  See  IIheum. 

The  rhubarb  is  brought  to  us  from 
RufTia,  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is 
produced  in  great  plenty  on  the  confines 
of  China  and  Tartary,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Tartary  itfrlf : the  mountains  of 
Tibet  abound  with  it,  and  a very  confi- 
derable  part  of  what  is  fent  into  Europe 
grows  there. 

It  was  long  before  the  rhubarb  was  known 
in  Europe,  but  of  Lite  it  has  been  lent  from 
Rudia  to  the  gardens  of  Paris  and  Chel- 
fea,  in  both  which  it  thrives  extremely 
well,  and  Hands  the  fevereft  colds  unhurt. 
Other  authors  make  it  the  lepathnm  bar- 
dana:  folio  undulato  glabro  ; and  as  there 
are  fufficient  proofs  that  we  new  have  the 
true  rhubaib  among  us,  it  will  be  eafy 
•to  propagate  a quantity  of  it,  in  order 
to  try  whether  its  virtues,  when  pro- 
duced with  us,  will  be  the-  fame  with 
thofe  it  pofTeffes  as  brought  from  its  na^ 
live  climate.  See  Lapathu.m. 

The  root  of  the  native  rhubarb  plant  is 
long,  thick,  and  perennial;  its  bark, 
while  growing,  is  of  a brownilli  red 
colour  ; but  under  this  the  fubftance  of 
the  root  is  of  the  true  colour  of  dried  rhu- 
barb, only  deeper,  of  the  right  nutmeg- 
grain,  marbled  with  red  and  yellowi 
and  has  the  true  fmell  and  tafte  of  rhu- 
barb, efpeciaily  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  root:  it  has  a vifcofity  indeed  in  the 
mouth,  tho’  rhubarb,  as  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  fliops,  has  not;  but  this  may 
.only  be  the  difference  of  the  fame  root 
fcelli  and  dried. 

Rhubarb  pofTefles  the  double  virtue  of  a 
cathartic  and  an  aftringent;  it  readily 
evacuates  particularly  the  bilious  hu- 
mors, and  afterwards  gently  afti'Inges 
and  ftrengthenstheftomach  and  inteftines, 
It  is  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  all  ob- 
Itruflions  of  the  liver,  in  the  jaundice, 
in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the  fluor  albus 
and  gonorrhtsas : it  is  alfo  an  excellent 
remedy  again!!  worms.  It  is'fometimes 
given  as  a purgative,  fometimes  as  only 
an  alterant;  and,  which  ever  way  it  is 
taken,  it  is  an  excellent  medicine,- agree- 
ing with  almoft  all  ages  and  conftitu- 
tipps.  The  only  cafes  in  which  its  ufe  is 
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to  be  avoided,  are  tliofe  in  which  the 
blood  and  vifoera  are  too  hot.  Fallopius 
lays  it  is  never  to  be  given  to  people  who 
have  dirorders  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
as  it  is  apt  to  occafion  an  extraordinary 
heat  in  thofe  parts  ; and  Simon  Pauli 
(ells  us  of  vertigoes  brought  on  by  a too 
free  and  continued  ufe  of  it. 

Rhubarb  is  given  in  powder  in  infufion, 
and  in  its  own  crude  folid  ftate  ; the 
chewing  it  perhaps  being  the  heft  way  of 
giving  it  of  all  others,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  ftrengthen-  the  ftomach  and 
aftift  digeftion  ; the  quantity  of  twenty- 
five  grains,  of  thereabout,  Ihould  be 
chewed  daily  on  thofe  occafions,  an  hour 
before  bating ; this  is  alfo  by  much  the 
beltway  of  taking  it  againft  obftrufiions 
of  the  vifeera.  Its  dofe  in  powder  is 
from  half  a fcruple  to'two  fcruples ; in 
infufion,  about  a drachm  of  it  will  purge 
gently;  but  the  dofe  may  be  increafed 
to  two  drachms.  It  is  ebfervable,  that 
neither  the  infufion,  nor  the  decoftion, 
nor  even  the  extrafl  of  rhubarb,  purge 
near  fo  brilkly  as  the  root  itfelf  in 
powder. 

The  preparations  of  rhubarb  in  ufe  in 
the  lliops  are,  i.  The  tinflure  in  fpi- 
rit.  2.  d'he  tinfhne  in  wine : and,  5. 
The  extraft  ; though  the  laft  is  but  little 
ufed. 

Mmf’s  Rhubarb,  rhaponticum.  See  the 
article  Rhaponticum. 

mile  Rhubarb,  a name  given  to  mecho- 
acan.  See  the  article  Mechoacan. 

RHUMB,  Rumb,  or  Rum,  in  naviga- 
tion,  a vertical  circle  of  any  given  place, 
or  the  interleilion  of  fuch  a circle  with 
the  horizon  i in  which  laft  fenfe  rhumb 
is  the  fame  with  a point  of  the  compafs. 
See  the  article  Compass. 

RmiMB -LINE,  loxodyomia,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  line  which  a Ihip  deferibes  when  fail- 
ing in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 
Now  that  fuch  rhumb-lines  are  fpirals, 
which  continually  apprpach  to  the  pole 
but  never  fall  into  it,  zs  Abcdefg,  plate 
CCXXXII.  fig.  7.  is  evident  for  the 
following  reafons.  In  any  place  on  the 

I furface  of  the  globe,  the  rhumb  running' 
north  and  fouth,  coincides  with  the  me- 
ridian of  that  place;  the  eaft  and  weft 
rhumbs  are  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  the  other  rhumbs  are  oblique  to  it : 
but  this  obliquity  is  the  fame  under 
every  meridian  ; and  therefore  all  the 
rhumbs,  except  the  north  and  fouth,  cut 
the  meridians  at  equal  angles.  Whei| 


fight  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other,  a 
right  line  yvill  cut  them  at  equal  angles  ; 
but  not  fo  when  they  are  inclined  to  one 
another ; therefore  feveral  inclining  lines 
cannot  be  cut  at  equal  angles,  but  by  a 
curve  line  bending  towards  the  place 
where  thofe  lines  would  meet.  Now  the 
meridians  being  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  meeting  in  the  poles,  the  oblique 
rhumbs  mult  be  curve-lines  continually 
approaching  the  poles.  But,  in  every 
latitude,  an  oblique  rhumb  runs  between 
the  prefent  parallel  and  the  pole  ; and  a 
line  q^nnot  cut  feveral  other  lines  at 
equal  angles  in  the  fame  point.:  confe- 
quently  the  rhumb- lines  are  fpirals, 
which  continually  wind  round  the  poles 
without  ever  falling  into  them. 

Again,  that  thefe  fpiral  rhumbs,  on  the 
globe,  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pro- 
portional fpiral,  will  appear  hence  : let 
PABC,  {ibid.)  be  the  ftereogra- 
phic  projedlion  of  part  of^  the  fphere,  on 
the  plane  of  the  equator;  where  ABC 
DEF'is  part  of  the  equator;  P the  pole; 
PA,  PB,  PC,©’f.  are  meridians ; and 
(lie  fpiral  Abcdefg,  one  of  the  rhumbs. 
Now,  in  fuch  a projeflion,  the  lines  in- 
terfering each  other,  form  angles  equal 
to  the  angles  on  the  fphere  which  they 
reprefent:  therefore  the  projeftion  of  the 
rhumb.  Abed,  &c.  cuts  the  radii,  or 
meridians,  P A,  PB,  P C,  &c.  at  equal 
angles;  and  as  this  is  a property  of  the 
proportional  fpiral,  the  fpiral  rhumbs 
mult  be  analogous  to  the  proportional 
fpiral.  Hence  the  differences  of  longi- 
tude AB,  AC,  AD,  &c.  are  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  intercepted  parts  of  the  me- 
ridians, V b.  Pc,  Pd,  &c. 

RHUS,  SUMACH,  in  botany,  &e.  the 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a plant  cal- 
led CoTiNUS  by  other  authors,  and  al- 
ready deferibed  under  that,  name.  See 
alfo  the  article  Sumach. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Ryme,  or  Rime,  in 
poetry,  the  fimilar  foujd,  or  cadence  and 
termination  of  two  words  which  end  two 
verfes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a fimiliiude 
of  found  between  the  laft  fyllable  or  fyl- 
lables  of  a verfe,  fucceeding  either  im- 
mediately or  at  a diftance  of  two  or  three 
lines. 

Rhymes  are  either  fingle,  double,  or 
triple,  though  the  two  laft  are  much  dif- 
ufed.  Single  rhymes  are  divided  in(o 
pel  fe£l  or  whole  rhymes,  and  imperfefl  or 
half  rhymes.  A whole  or  perleft  rhyme 
is  where  there  is  a fimilitude  of  Ibimd 
without  any  difference : an  imperfeft 
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rliyme  is  where  there  is  a firailitude  of 
found,  with  a difference  either  in  refpeft 
of  the  pronunciation  or  orthography,  but 
chiefly  the  fcrmer.  Single  rhymes  are 
again  divided  into  feminine  and  mafcu- 
Jine  rhymes  : the  feminine  rhyme  is  that 
where  the  lart  fy  liable  of  the  rhyme  ends 
with  an  e mute;  and  the 'mafculine 
rhymes  are  thofe  of  all  other  words. 
Double  rhymes  are  thofe  where  two  words 
terminate  alike  through  the  whole  two  laft 
fyllables.  Plain  rhymes  are  thofe  where 
the  two  rhyming  verfes  fucceed  immedi- 
ately to  each  other : and  crofs  rhymes  are 
thofe' where  the  verfes  are  fo  difpofed  as 
that  the  firlf  ihymes  with  the  third,  and 
the  fecond  with  the  fourth. 

There  is  no  rule  in  poetry,  fays  Du  Bos, 
whofe  obfervance  Cofts  fo  much  ti'ouble, 
and  is  prodinSlive  of  lefs  beauties  in  verfe, 
than  that  of  rhyming.  Rhyme  frequently 
maims  and  alinoft  always  enervates  the 
fenfe  of  the  difcourfe,  for  one  bright 
thought  which  the  paflion  of  rhyming 
throws  in  our  way  by  chance,  is,  without 
doubt,  every  day  the  caufe  of  a hundred 
ethers  that  people  would  blufli  to  make 
ufe  Of  were  it  not  for  the  richnefs  or  no- 
velty of  the  rhyme  with  which  tiiefe 
thoughts  are  attended. 

And  yet  the  allurement  of  rhyme  has 
nothing  in  it  worth  comparing  to  the 
charms  of  numbers  and  harmony.  The 
terminating  of  a fyllable  with  a particu- 
lar found  is  no  beauty  in  itfelf.  The 
beauty  of  a rhyme  is  only  a relative  one, 
which  confifta  in  a conformity  of  termi- 
nation between  the  two  laft  or  two  cor- 
refponding  verfes.  This  ornament  there- 
fore, which  is  of  fo  fliort  a duration,  is 
perceived  only  at  the  end  of  two  verfes, 
and  after  having  heard  the  laft  word^.of 
the  fecond  verfe,  which  rhymes  to  the 
firft.  One  is  not  even  fenfible  of  this  plea- 
fore,  but  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
verfes,  if  the  mafculine  and  feminine 
rhymes  are  interwoven,  fo  that  the  firft 
and  fourth  be  mafculines,  and  the  fecond 
and  third  feminines:  a mixture  which  is 
very  much  ufed  in  feveral  kinds  of 
poetry.  But  even  in  thofe  verfes  where 
the  richnefs  thereof  difeovers  itfelf  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  verfe,  it  is  the  greater 
or  lelfer  conformity  between  the  two  laft 
words  of  thefe  verfes,  which  forms  its 
elegance.  Nor,  for  the  moft  part,  do 
people  upon  hearing  the  fecond  rhyme, 
recal  the  firft  diftinftly  enough  to  be 
charmed  with  their  perfeflion.  Their 
merit  is  known  rather  by  reflexion  than 
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fenfation,  fo  trifling  is  the  pleafure  by 
which  it  tickles  the  ear.  Numbers  and 
harmony  are  a light  which  throws  out  a 
conftantluftre  ; but  rhyme  is  a inereflafli, 
that  difappears  after  having  given  only 
a fhort-lived  fplendor.  See  the  articles 
Number,  Metre,  £fc. 

Rhyme  owes  its  origin  to  the  barbarouf. 
xiefs  of  our  anceftors.  The  people  from 
whom  the  modern  nations  are  del’cended, 
and  who  fubverted  the  roman  empire,  had 
their  poets,  who  being  ignorant,  and  the 
languages  in  which  they  wrote  not  fufli. 
ciently  improved  to  bear  a handling  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  metre,  they  fan- 
cied there  would  be  feme  ornament  in 
terminating  with  the  fame  found  two  con- 
fecutive  or  relative  parts  of  a difcourfe, 
both  of  which  were  to  be  of  an  equal  ex- 
tent. Thus,  in  all  probability,  it  was 
that  rhyme  firft  rofe  in  Europe.  Thefe 
new-bbln  languages  were  not  only  forced 
to  fobmit  to  the  llavery  of  rhyming,  but 
ft  paired  even  to  the  latin  tongue,  the  ufe 
of  which  was  ftill  retained  by  a particu- 
lar fet  of  people.  ThepraSlice  of  leonine 
verfe  was  introduced  asearlyas  theVIIIth 
century,  and  prevailed  at  the  time  the  fol- 
lowing ones  were  made, 

Fingitur  hac  fpecie  bonitatis  odore  refertus, 
IJ}ius  ecckftte  fiindator  rex  Dagobertus. 
Thefe  leonine  verfes  difappeared  upon  the 
rifing  of  that  light,  whole  dawn  appeared 
in  the  XVth  century. 

Since  the  reftoration  of  learning  in  the 
XVIth  century,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  banifli  rhymeout  of  the  modern  poetry, 
and  to  fettle  the  englilh  and  french  verfes 
on  the  footing  of  the  antient  greek  and  la- 
tin  ones,  by  fixing  the  quantities  of  fyl- 
lahles  and  trulling  wholly  to  thofe,  and  to 
the  numbers  and  meafure.  This  Milton 
has  done  with  great  fuccefs,  and  after  him 
Philips,  Addiibn,  Thomfon,  Young, 
and  fome  others.  Verfes  of  this  kind 
are  called  blank  verfes.  The  French  have 
attempted  the  fame,  but  not  with  equal 
fuccefs  i which  has  convinced  the  world, 
that  this  kiiid  of  meafure  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  french  tongue. 

RHYPTICS,  fvulixa,  in  medicine,  deter- 
gent remedies.  See  Detergents,  ‘ 
RHYTHM,  in  mufic,  the  variety 

in  the  movement,  as  to  the  quicknefs  or 
flownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs  of  the  notes. 
Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion 
have  to  each  other.  See  the  next  article. 
Ariftides,  among  the  antient  muficians, 

• applies  the  word  rbythmus  three  ways, 

viz. 
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wiz.  either  to  imtnoveable  bodies,  when 
their  )>arts  are  rightly  proportioned  to 
each  other,  as  a well  made  ttatue,  &c. 
Or  to  things  that  move  regularly,  as  in 
dancing,  in  the  dumb-lhews  of  panto- 
mimes, &c.  Or,  thirdly,  to  the  motion 
of  found,  or  voice,  in  which  the  rhythmus 
confifts  of  Ihort  and  long  fyllables,  or 
notes,  joined  together  in  fome  kind  of  or- 
der, fo  as  their  cadence  on  the  ear  may 
be  agreeable.  This,  in  oratory,  is  what 
we  call  numerous  llyle ; and  when  the 
tones  of  the  voice  ate  well  chofcn,  an 
harmonical  ftyle.  See  Style. 

In  effeft,  rhythm,  in  general,  is  perceived 
either  by  the  eye  or  ear,  and  may  beeitlier 
with  or  without  metre ; but  the  ftricl 
rhythm  of  mulic  is  only  perceived  by  the 
ear,  and  cannot  exift  without  it.  The  firft 
either  exilts  withoutfound,  as  in  dancing ; 
or  with  founds.  It  may  be  either  without 
any  difference  of  acute  and  grave,  as  in 
a drum  ; or  with  a variety  of  thefe,  as 
in  a fong.  The  rhythm  of  the  antients, 
Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  moderns : the  for- 
mer was  only  that  of  the  long  and  fhort 
fyllables  of  the  words  and  veries,  and  had 
no  other  forms  or  varieties  than  what  the 
metrical  art  afforded.  The  changes  there- 
in are  nothing  but  thofe  made  from  one 
kind  of  metre  to  another,  as  from  iambic 
to  choraic,  &c.  In  the  modern  mulic, 
theconftitution  of  the  rhythm  differs  from 
that  of  the  verfe  fo  far,  that  in  fetting 
mufic  to  words,  the  thing  chiefly  regard, 
ed,  is  to  accommodate  the  long  and  fliort 
notes  to  the  fyllables  in  fuch  a manner  as 
that  the  words  be  well  feparated,  and  the 
accented  fyllables  of  each  word  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  that  what  is  fung  may  be  diltinfl- 
ly  underftood.  See  Melody. 

Voffius  fays,  the  rhythm,  which  does  not 
exprefs  the  very  forms  and  figures  of 
things,  can  have  no  eflfeff  ; and  that  the 
antient  poetical  numbers  alone  are  juftly 
contrived  for  this  end.  He  adds,  that 
the  modern  languages  and  verfe  are  alto- 
gether unfit  for  mufic ; and  that  we  fliall 
never  have  any  right  vocal  mufic,  till  our 
poets  learn  to  make  verfcs  capable  to  be 
lung,  z.  e.  till  we  new-model  our  lan- 
guage, reftore  the  antient  quantities  and 
metrical  feet,  and  banifh  our  barbarous 
rhymes.  Our  verfes,  fays  he,  run  as  it 
were  all  on  one  foot,  fo  that  we  have  no 
real  rhythm  at  all  in  our  poetry  : and 
adds,  that  we  mind  nothing  farther  than 
to  have  fuch  a number  of  fyllables  in  a 


verfe,  in  whatever  nature,  and  In  what- 
ever order. 

RHYTHMICA,  In  the  antient 

mufic,  that  branch  which  regulated  the 
rhythm.  See  the  preceding  article. 

The  rhythmica  confidered  the  motions, 
regulated  the  meafures,  order,  mixture, 
fo  as  to  excite  the  palfions,  keep 
them  up,  augment,  diminifh,  or  allay 
them.  Ai'ittides,  and  other  antient  rau- 
fical  writers,  divided  artificial  mufic  into 
harmonica,  rhythmica,  and.metrica.  See 
the  article  Music.  But  the  rhythmica 
with  them  likewife  comprehended  dumb 
motions,  and,  in  efiefl,  all  rhythmical, 
z.  e.  regular  motions. 

RHYTHMOPOEIA,  one  of  the  antient 
mufical  faculties,  as  they  are  called, 
which  prefcribes  rules  for  motion,  or 
rhythm. 

The  antient  rhytbmopoeia  is  very  defec- 
tive : we  find  nothing  of  it  in  their  books 
but  fome  general  bints,  which  can  fcarce 
be  called  rules.  In  their  explications, 
there  appears  nothing  but  what  belongs  to 
words  and  verfes  of  their  longs,  which  is  a 
very  ftrong  prefumption  they  had  no  other. 
See  Rhythm,  and  the  preceding  article. 

RIAL,  or  Ryaj,,  a fpani/h  filver-coio. 
Seethe  article  Coin. 

Rial,  or  Royal,  is  aifo  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  gold,  antiently  current  among  us 
for  ten  fhillings. 

RIB,  cojla,  in  anatomy.  See  Ribs. 

RIBBAN,  or  Ribbon,  in  heraldry,  the 
eighth  part  of  a bend,  like  that  reprefent- 
ed  in  plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  8. 

RIBBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a narrow  fort  of 
filk,  chiefly  ul'ed  for  head-ornaments, 
badges  of  chivalry, 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  curious  and  va- 
luable branch  of  manufafture  is  managed, 
we  lhall  prefent  him  with  a view  of  the 
ribbolKweaver  in  his  loom,  as  reprefent- 
ed  in  plate  CCXXXIII.  fig,  5.  where 
I is  the  frame  of  the  loom.  2,  The  caflle, 
containing  forty-eight  pullies.  3',  The 
branches,  on  which  the  pullies  turn.  4, 
The  tires,  or  the  riding-cords,  which  run 
on  the  pullies,  and  pull  up  the  liigh- 
liffes.  5,  The  lift-flicks,  to  which  the 
high  lifles  are  tied.  6,  The  high-lifies, 
or  lifts,  are  a number  of  long  threads, 
with  platines,  or  plate- leads,  at  the  bot- 
tom ; and  ringlets,  or  loop",  about  their 
'middle,  through  which  the  cords  or  crofs- 
threads  of  (he  ground-harnefs  ride.  7, 
TJie  plate-leads,  or  platines,  are  flat 

. pieces 
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{jieces  of  lead,  of  about  fix  inches  long, 
and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
but  round  at  the  bottom;  forae  ufe  black 
Hates  inttead  of  them  : their  ufe  is.  to 
pull  down  thofe  lilfes,  which  the  work- 
man had  raifed  by  the  treddle,  after  his 
foot  is  taken  off.  8,  The  branches  or 
cords  of  the  ground  harnefs,  which  go 
through  the  loops  in  -irhe  middle  of  the 
high-hfies : on  the  well  ordering  of  thefe 
chords  chiefly  depends  the  art  of  ribbon- 
w^eaving,  becaufe  it  is  by  means  of  this 
contrivance  that  the  weaver  draws  in  the 
thread  or  filk  that  makes  the  flower,  and 
rejefts  or  excludes  the  reft,  g,  The  . bat- 
ton  ; this  is  the  wooden-frame  that  holds 
the  reed,  or  (h'uitle,  and  beats  or  clofes 
the  work ; where  obferve  that, the  ribbon- 
weaver  does  not  beat  his  work  ; but  as 
foon  as  the  fliuttle  is  paffed,  and  his  band 
is  taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced  by  a 
fpring  from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work  clofe. 
10,  The  Ihuttle,  or  reed.,  ii,  The  fpring 
of  the  batton,  by  which  it  is  made  to  clofe 
the  work.  12,  The  long- harnefs  are  the 
front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raifed. 
33,  The  linguas  are  the  long  pieces  of 
round  or  fquare  lead,  tied  to  the  end  of 
each  thread  of  the  long-harne.'s,  to  keep 
them  tight.  14,  The  broad  piece  of 
wood,  about  a foot  fquare,  leaning  fome- 
whatforward,  intended  to  eafe  the  weaver, 
as  he  ftoops  to  his  fliuttle ; it  is  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  breaft-beam.  Some 
weavers,  inftead  of  this,  have  a contriv- 
ance of  a cord  or  rope,  that  is  faftened  to 
the  front  frame,  and  comes  acrofs  his 
breaft ; this  is  called  a flopfall.  15, 
The  feat-bench  ; this  leans  forwards  very 
much.  1 6,  The  foot-ftep  to  the  treddles. 
17,, The  breaft-beam,  being  a crofs-bar 
that  palfes  from  one  of  the  ftandards  to 
the  other,  fo  as  to  front  the  workman’s 
breaft  : to  this  breaft-bar  is  fixed  a roll, 
•upon  which  the  ribbon  pafles  in  its  way 
to  be  rolled  upon  the  roller,  that  turns  a 
little  below.  18,  The  clamps,  or  pieces 
of  wood,  in  which  the  broaches,  that  con- 
fine the  treddles,  reft.  19,  The  treddles 
are  long  narrow  pieces  of  wood,  to  the 
ends  of  which  the  cords,  that  move  the 
lilfes,  are  faftened.  20,  The  treddle- 
cords  are  only  diftinguilhed  from  the  rid- 
ing-cords by  a board  full  of  holes,  which 
divide  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plate- 
leads,  which  are  tied  to  the  high-lilfes, 
from  pulling  them  too  high,  when  the 
workman’s  foot  is  off  the  treddle : which 
Hop  is  made  by  a knot  in  the  treddle- 
cord,  too  big' to  be  forced  through  that 
7 
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hole  in  the  board,  ai.  The  lames  aie 
two  pieces  of  thin  narrow  boards,  only 
ufed  in  plain  works,  and. then  to  fuppiy 
the  place  of  the  long  harnefs.  22,  The  ' 
knee-roll,  by  which  the  weaver  "foils  up 
his  ribbon,  as  he  fees  proper,  or  by  bit 
and  bit,  as  it  is  finiflied.  23,  The  back- 
rolls,  on  which  the  warp  is  rolled.  It  ig 
to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  always  as 
many  rolls  as  colours  in  the  work  to  be 
wove.  24,  The  clamps,  which  fupport 
the  rollers.  23,  The  returning-fticks, 
or,  as  others  call  them,  the  returns,  or 
the  tumblers,  or  pullies,  to  which  the 
tiers  are  tied,  to  clear  the  courfe  of  cords 
through  the  high-lilfes.  26,  The  catch- 
board,  for  the  tumblers.  27,  The  tire- 
board.  28,  The  buttons  for  the  knee- 
rolls  and  treddle-board,  defcribedin  num- 
ber 20. 

Ribbands  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported. 

Ribband-screw  shell,  a fpecies  of  tur- 
bo, with  broad  fpiral  fafcias,  and  a fmall 
mouth.  See  the  article  Turbo. 

RIBBLE,  a river  which  riles  in  the  weft- 
riding ofYorkfltire,  and,  running  fouth- 
weft  crofs  Lancafhire,  falls  into  the  Irilh 
channel,  below  Prefton. 

RIBES,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  cohfifts  of  five  fmall,  obtufe, 
erefil  petals,  inferted  into  the  margin  of 
the -cup  : the  fruit  is  a globofe,  umbili- 
cated  berry,  containing  only  one  cell, 
with  two  lateral,  oppofite,  longitudinal 
receptacles;  the  feeds  are  numerous, 
roundifti,  and  fomewhat  comprelTed. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  currant,  the 
black  currant,  and  the  purple  goofeberry. 

RIBS,  cofcs,  in  anatomy,  certain  long 
arched  bones,  ferving  to  form- or  fuftain 
(he  inner  fides  of  the  thorax.  See  the 
article  Thorax, 

The  ribs  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
twelve  on  each  fide;  their  figure  is  an 
iraperfeft  fegment  of  a circle;  their  fize 
is  very  different,  the  middle  ones'  being 
largeft,  and  the  upper  and  lower  much 
fmaller:  they  are  harder,  rounder,  and 
more  incurvated  towards  their  articula- 
tions with  the  vertebrae,  than  at  the  other 
extremity  towards  the  fternum,  which  is 
thinner,  broader,  and  more  fpongy.  The 
ribs  are  diftinguilhed  into  true  and  fpuri- 
ous ; the  true  ribs  are  the  feven  upper  pair, 
which  are  thus  diftinguilhed,  as  forming 
the  moft  perfeft  arches,  and  as  having  a 
ftrong  articulation  with  the  fternum.  The 
five  lower  are  called  nolhse,  or  fpurious 
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ribs,  as  being  fmaller,  fhorterj  and  moi'e 
cartilaginous  than  the  reft,  aind  not  reach- 
ing fo  far  as  the  fternum,  which  make 
their  articulations  Tery  lax,  in  regard  they 
terminate  in  long  foft  cartilages,  which, 
bending  upwards,  are  joined  to  the  up- 
per ribs.  The  feveral  ribs  have  been 
diftinguilhed  by  many  authors,  each  un. 
der  its  peculiar, name  ; but  this  is  not  ne- 
ceflary,  as  they  areas  ealijy  known  by 
the  names  firft,  I'ecpnd,  &c.  On  the  in- 
fide  of  the  true  ribs,  except  the  loweft, 
and  fometimes  the  next  to  it,  runs’ a 
pretty  deep  finus,  reaching  from  the  end 
next  the  fpihe,  almoft  to  its  junflure  with 
the  cartilage.  In  the  anterior  extremities 
the  cartilages  of  the  feven  true  ribs  are  all 
joined  to  the  fternum  j the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  fometimes  the  tenth,  cohere  either 
with  the  fternum  ; or  mutually  adhere  to 
one  another,  by  means  of  their  tranfverle 
cartilages.  The  anterior  extremities  of 
all  the  others  are  loofe  and  free,  between 
the  mufcjies  of  the  abdomen  and'the  dia- 
phragm. In  the  pofteripr  extremities 
there  are  in  moft  of  them  two  capituls, 
or  heads,  which  are  firmly  joined  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  yet  fo  as  to  form 
moveable  articulations;  for  the  ufe  of 
which,  fee’ the  article  R'esi;ira'ti.on. 
The  ribs  are  liable  both  to  fraftures  and 
luxations.  In  a ’flight  fraflure,  the  fie- 
parated  bones  are  to  be  put  into  their 
places,  a comprefs  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine 
is  to  be  laid  on,  and  then  covered  with 
fplints  and  a circular  bandage.  If  any 
lliarp  pieces  of  the  ribs  fliouid  pierce  the 
pleura,  .&c.  it  will  be  proper  to  open  the 
flcin,  and  extradl  the  fragment.  The 
ribs  are  but  feldom  diflocated  ; but  when 
this  happens,  they  are  to  be  replaced  as 
foon  as  poflible.  See  the  articles  Frac- 
ture and  Luxation. 

RICCIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  cry p- 
togamia-algarum  clafs  of  plants,  confin- 
ing of  a foliaceous  matter,  procumbent 
on  the  ground,  on  which  there  are  evi- 
dent male  and  female  fruflifications,  fome- 
times both  on  the  fame,  and  fometimes 
on  different  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; 
the  male  flower  has  neither  calyx  nor  co- 
rolla, but  confills  of  a Angle  anthera,  of 
an  oblong  tubulated  form,  which  grows 
to  the  leaves,  without  any  pedicle  : the 
female  flower  has  no  corolla,  and  fcarce 
any  calyx,  it  confiHs  principally  of  a 
pericarpiura  of  a globular  figure,  in 
which  there  are  contained  a number  of 
feeds. 
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RICfi,  orjza,  in  botany,  and  medicine. 
See  the  article  Oryz A. 

RICHARDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandfia-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  .confifts  of  a Angle  petal, 
of  an  infundibuliform'  fhape  ; the  limb 
is  divided  into  fix  parts,  eredland  acute; 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the  feeds  are 
three,  rountlifi),  angular  on  one  fide, 
broadeft  upwards,  and  gibbous, 

RICHLIET,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois  and  territory  of 
Poiflou,  fituated  twenty-fix  miles  north 
of.Poiftiers, 

RICHMOND,  a village  in  the  county  of 
Siirry,  ten  miles  weft,  of  London,  for- 
. merly  the  refideidce  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land! 

Richmond  is  alfo  a borough-town  of 
Yorkftiire,  thirty-three  miles  north-weft 
of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

RICINUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia-polyadelphia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  corolla,  the  fruit  is  a roundilh  tri- 
fulcatedcapfule,  confirtingof  three  valves, 
and  containing  three  cells  5 the  feed  is 
Angle,  and  of  a roundifli  figure, 

RICKETS,  rhachiiis,  in  medicine,  a dif- 
order  incident  to  children,  procee'ding 
from  an  unequal  nutrition. 

.Children  are  feldptrj  attacked  with  ric- 
kets before  t.h.ey  are; nine  months  old,  and 
after  they  are  two  years  old.  ’ It  may 
originally  proceed  frd'm  the  diforders  of 
the  parents,  and  may  be  increafed  by  thofe 
of  the  nurfe.  It  is  ailb  promoted  by  feed- 
ing the  child  with  aqueous  and  mucous 
fubftances,  crude  fummer-fruits,  fifli,  and 
too  great  a quantify  of  tweet  things ; by 
fitting  too  much,  efpecially  in  a perforat- 
ed chair,  with  its  coats  up  ; by  a linking 
in  of  the  itch,  fefr. 

This  diforder  is  known  from  a flaccid  tu- 
mour of  the  head  and  face,  a flabby  loofe 
flcin,  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  a fall- 
ing away  ”of  the  reft  of  the  other  parts, 
efpecially  of  the  mufcles;  from  protube- 
rances of  the  epiphyfes  of  the  joints,  fuch 
as  the  wrifts,  ancles,  and  knees;  from 
the  largenefs  cf  the  jugular  veins  and  ar- 
teries, while  the  reft  decreafe ; from,  knot- 
ty ribs,  a narrow  breaft,  and  carious 
teeth,  Sfc. 

The  cure,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  to 
be  attempted  with  light,  nouriihing,  dry 
aliment;  not  fat,  but  feafoned,  and  taken 
often;  with  litlle  found  drink,  fuch  as 
mild  beer,  or  alt ; with  a dry  warm  air, 
16  F.  and 
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and  warm  woolen  clothing;  with  being 
carried  about  in  the  arms,  or  drawn  in  a 
vehicle  over  the  (tones,  and  often  (hook, 
fwung,  and  put  in  motion  ; with  repeat- 
ed friflions,  efpecially  of  the  belly  and 
fpine  of  the  back  with  warm  dry  flannel, 
fprinkled  with  aromatics ; with  gentle 
emetics,  frequently  tho’  prudently  repeat- 
ed j with  ftrengthening  purges  for  feveral 
days  fucceffively  ; and  with  cold  bathing, 
the  child  being  put  to  fweat  between  blan- 
kets every  day,  as  foon  as  he  comes  out 
of  the  water. 

Particularly  for  food,  the  bread  (hould  be 
bifcuit,  with  a little  faffron  and  fpices  ; the 
flelh  (hould  be  pigeons,  pUllets,  veal,  rab-' 
bits,  mutton  gently  roalled,  minced  and 
mixed  with  bifcuit,  fait,  a little  parfley, 
thyme,  nutmeg,,  or  the  like.  He  may  alfo 
eat  rice,  millet,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled 
with  raifins,  to  which  add  a little  wine  and  ■ 
fpice.  The  drink  may  be  red  wine,  of 
which  an  ounce  may  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a day;  as  alfo  brunfwicmum 
and  engli(h  beer,  which,  in  the  fummer, 
may  be  mixed  with  .tpaw-water.  Let  the 
pillow  and  bed  be  filled  with  the  follow- 
ing leaves  dried  in  the  fliade,  'vix.  of 
male  fern,  three  pounds;  of  marjoram, 
baum,  and  mint,  each  two  handfuls  ; and 
of  the  flowers  of  melilot,  fweet-trefoil, 
elder  and  rofes,  dried  in  the  (hade,  of 
each  two  ounces:  reduce  them  all  to 
powder,  and  mix  them  with  double  the 
quantity  of  barley- chaff. 

RIDE,  in  the  fea- language,  is  a term  va- 
rioufiy  applied  : thus,  a (hip  is  faid  to 
ride,  when  her  anchors  hold  her  fait,  fo 
that  (he  does  not  drive,  by  the  force  either 
of  the  wind  or  tide.  A ((tip  is  faid  to 
ride  acrofs,  when  (he  rides  with  her  fore 
and  main  yards  hoilted  up  to  the  hounds, 
and  both  yards  and  arms  topped  alike. 
She  is  faid  to  ride  well,  when  (he  is  built 
fo  as  not  to  over-beat  herfelf  in  a head- 
fea,  the  waves  over- raking  her  from  (tern 
to  (tern.  To  ride  athwart,  is  to  ride 
wi  th  her  fide  to  the  tide.  To  ride  betwixt 
wind  and  tide,  is  to  ride  fo  as  the  wind 
-lias  equal  force  over  her  one  way,  and 
the  tide  the  contrary  way.  If  the  wind 
has  more  power  over  the  (hip  than  the 
tide,  (he  is  faid  to  ride  wind-road,  or  to 
ride  a great  wind.  And  (he  is  faid  to  ride 
a-poitbife,  when  the  yards  of  a (hip  are 
ffruck  down  upon  the  deck.  For  to  ride 
hawfefull,  a peek,  or  land-locked,  fee 
Hawses,  Peek,  and  Land. 

Ride,  of  hazel,  or  other  wood,  is  a duller 


of  fprlgs  (hooting  out  from  the  famS 
root. 

RIDEAU,  in  fortification,  is  a fmall  ele- 
vation of  earth,  extending  lengthwife  on 
a plane,  and  ferving  to  cover  a camp,  or 
to  give  an  advantage  to  a polf.  Rideaus 
are  alfo  convenient  for  thofe  who  would 
befiege  a place,  and  ferve  to  fecure  the 
workmen  in  their  approaches  to  the  foot 
of  a fortrefs. 

Rideau  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  a trench, 
the  earth  of  which  is  thrown  upon  its 
(ides,  to  ferve  as  a parapet  for  covering 
the  men. 

RIDER,  a term  ufed  for  an  after-claufe 
. added  to  a bill,  while  depending  in  par- 
liament. 

Rider-roll.  See  the  article  Roll. 
Riders,  in  a (hip,  are  large  timbers,  both 
in  the  hold  and  aloft,  bolted  on  to  other 
timbers  to  ftrengthen  them,  when  the 
. (hip  is  difcovered  to  be  too  (lightly  built. 
Oaf  Riders.  See  Out-riders. 

RIDGE,  in  agriculture,  a long  piece  of 
‘ rifing  land,  between  two  furrows. 

Mr.  Tull  obferves,  that  the  method  of 
ploughing  lands  up  into  ridges  is  a par- 
ticular kind  of  tillage,  the  chief  ufe  of 
which  is  the  alteration  it  makes  it;  the  de- 
grees of  heat  and  moifture.  But  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  this  gentleman  propofes 
from  ridges  is  the  draining  wet  hills, 
where  the  upper  ftratum  is  mould,  and 
the  fecond  ftratum  clay.  Tfiefe  ridges, 
he  obferves,  (hould  be  plowed  acrofs  the 
hill,  almoft  horizontally,  that  their  part- 
ing furrows  lying  open,  may  each  ferve 
as  a drain  to  the  ridge  next  below  it ; 
for  when  the  plough  has  made  the  bottom 
■ of  thefe  horizontal  furrows  a few  inches 
deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  clay,  the 
water  will  lun  to  their  ends  very  fecure- 
•ly,  without  filing  into  the  mould,  pro- 
vided no  part  of  the  furrows  be  lower 
than  their  ends.  Thefe  ridges  and  their 
parting  furrows  mu  ft  be  made  more  or 
lefs  oblique,  according  to  the  form  and 
declivity  of  the  hill;  but  the  more  hori- 
zontal .they  are,  the  fooner  the  raiiji-water 
will  runoff  the  lands:  for  in  that  cafe, 
it  will  run  to  the  furrows,  and  reach 
them  at-right  angles.  Every  one  of  thefe 
horizontal  trenches  receives  all  the  water 
from  the  rills,  or  little  gutters,  which  in 
thefe  quagmire- hills,  run  betwixt  the 
mould  and  the  clay  ; thefe  are  all  cut  off 
by  the  trenches,  which  receive  the  water 
at  their  upper  (ides,  and  carry  it  away, 

' as  tlie  gutters  of  lead,  placed  under  the 

eaves 
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eaves  of  a houfe,  carry  away  the  rain- 
water. 

Thefe  ridges  ftiould  be  plowed  in  pairs, 
without  throwing  any  earth  into  the 
trenches  ; and  at  every  time  of  plowing, 
the  pairs  mult  be  changed,  I'o  that  the  fur- 
row which  had  two  ridges  turned  towards 
it  one  time,  mull  have  two  turned  from 
it  the  next. 

Ridge,  in  building,  the  higheftpart  of  the 
roof  or  covering  of  a houfe. 

Ridges  of  a harfe's  mouth,  are  wrinkles  or 
rifings  of  flelh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
running  a crofs  from  one  fide  of  the  jaw 
to  the  other,  with  furrows  between  them. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  of  thefe  ridges  the 
farriers  ftrike  with  a horn,  in  ordei^  to 
bleed  a horfe,  whofe  mouth  has  been 
over-heated, 

RIDGLING,  orRiDGEL,  among  farriers, 
&c,  the  male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been 
but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
that  fpecies  of  writing,  which  excites  con- 
tempt with  laughter. 

The  objefls  of  ridicule  are  fallhood,  in- 
congruity, impropriety,  or  turpitude  of 
certain  kinds  : but  as  the  objeft  of  every 
excited  paflion  mull  be  examined  by  rea- 
fon,  before  we  can  determine  whether  it 
be  proper  or  improper  ';  fo  ridicule  mull, 
apparently  at  lead,  ellablilh  the  truth  of 
the  improprieties,  defigned  to  excite  the 
paflion  of  contempt.  Hence,  it  comes  in 
to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon,  when 
its  impreflions  on  the  imagination  are 
confillent  with  the  nature  of  things  ; but 
when  it  llrikes  the  fancy  and  affeftions 
with  fiflitious  images,  it  becomes  the  in- 
llruraent  of  deceit.  But  however  ri- 
dicule may  imprefs  the  idea  of  apparent 
turpitude,  or  fallhood,  in  the  imagina- 
tion ; yet  Hill  reafon  remains  the  fupreme 
judge ; and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the 
final  tell  or  toucb-llone  of  truth  and 
fallltood,  as  has  been  obferved  by  lord 
Shaficlbury. 

RIDING,  a divifion  cf  Yorklhire,  of  which 
there  are  three,  mz.  the  eall,  weft,  and 
north  ridings. 

In  all  indiftments  in  that  county,  both 
the  town  and  riding  mull  be  exprelfed. 

Riding  clerk,  one  of  the  fix  clerks  in 
chancery,  who,  in  his  turn,  annually 
keeps  the  controlment-books  of  all  grants 
that  pafs  the  great  feal  that  year. 

RIENS  ARREAR,  in  law,  is  a plea  ufed 
in  an  aSion  of  debt,  for  arrearages  of  ac- 
counts, by  which  the  defendant  alledgqs, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  arrear. 


Riens  passe  par  le  fait,  nothing 

PASSES  BY  THE  DEED,  is  the  form  of 
an  exception,  in  fome  cafes  taken  to  an 
adlion.  See  the  article  Exception. 

Riens  par  descent,  nothing  by  des- 
cent, is  the  plea  of  an  heir,  fued  for  his 
ancellor’s  debt,  though  he  has  no  lands 
from  him  by  defcent,  nor  alTets  in  his 
hands.  See  the  article  Descent. 

RIER,  or  Reer-county,  inlaw,  is  op- 
pofed  to  full  and  open  county,'  and,  in 
our  ftatutes,  is  taken  to  be  fome  public 
place  appointed  by  the  flieriff,  for  the 
receipt  of  the  king’s  money,  after  the 
end  of  the  county-court. 

RIES,  a town  of  Provence,  in  Fiance, 
twenty-feven  miles  north-eall  of  Aix. 

RIETI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  the  pope  and  dutchy  of  Epoletto,  iixty- 
three  miles  eall  of  Rome. 

RIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  twenty- two  miles  foutb  of 
T ouloiife. 

RIGA,  a port-town  of  Livonia,  one  of  the 
bell  harbours  and  trading  towns  in  the 
Baltic  : eall  long,  itf,  north  lat.  57°. 

RIGADOON,  a gay  and  brilk  dance,  bor- 
rowed originally  fromProvence  in  France, 
and  performed  in  figure,  by  a man  and  a 
woman.  w 

RIGEL,  the  fame  with  regel.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Regel. 

RIGGING  of  a Jhip,  is  all  her  cordage 
and  ropes,  belonging  to  her  malls,  yards, 
&c.  See  the  articles  Ship,  Rope, 
Cordage,  &c. 

A Ihip  is  faid  to  be  well  rigged,  when  all 
her  ropes  are  of  a fit  fize  and  proportion  : 
and  ftie  is  faid  to  be  over- rigged,  when 
her  ropes  are  too  large ; which  is  of  great 
prejudice  to  her  failing,  and  is  apt  to 
make  her  heel. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  ftraight;  thus,  a ftraight  line  is 
called  a right  one.  See  Line. 

As  for  right  angle,  right  afcenlion,  right 
cone,  right  defeenfion,  right  fine,  right 
fphere,  Sfr.  they  are  explained  under 
the  articles  Angle,  Ascension,  &c. 

Right,  jus,  in  law,  not  only  denotes  pro- 
perty, for  which  a writ  of  right  lies,  but 
alfo  any  title  or  claim,  either  by  virtue 
of  a condition,  mortgage,  (Sc.  for  which 
no  afition  is  given  by  law,  but  an  entry 
only.  See  the  articles  Jus,  Entry, 
Property,  Stf. 

By  Hat.  I Will.  & Mar.  cap.  ii.  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  relating  to  the  ill  con- 
dufl  of  king  James  II.  were  declared  to 
be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  antie'iit 
16  F a lifehis 
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rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  wiz, 
his  exercifingapower  of  difpenfing  with, 
and  fufpending,  of  laws;  his  levying  mo- 
ney without  confent  of  parliament ; vio- 
lating the  freedom  ofeleflions;  catiling  ■ 
partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to  be  returned 

• on  trials,  exceffive  hail  to  be  talcen,  and 
exceflive  fines  to  be  impofed,  as  well  as 
cruel  piinifiiments  to  be  inflifted,  fife. 

RIGIDITV,  in  phylics,  denotes  a brittle 

• hardneff.  See  the  article  Hardness. 

It  is  oppofed  to  duflility,  malleability, 
and  fofinefs;  ' See  Ductility,  fifr. 

MGLET,  or  Reglet.  See  Reglet. 

RIGNANO,  or  Reguano,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  terriroiies  of  the  pope  and 

■ St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  fifteen  miles  noith 
of  Rome. 

RIGOL,  a kind' of  mullcal  inftrument, 
confiltingofTeveral  (ticks  bound  together, 
only  feparated  by  beads.  It  makes  toler- 
able mo§c,  on  being  well  ftruck  with 
a ball  at  the  end  of  a.  Itick. 

RIGOR,  in  medicine;  a convulfive  (hud- 
dering,  from  fevere  cold,  an  ague-fit,  or 
other  diforde'r. 

RIM,  in  a watch,  or  clock,  tbe  edge  or 
border  of  the  circumference  or  circular 
part  of  a wheel. 

RIME,  or  Rhyme,  in  poetry.  See  the 
article  Rhyme. 

RIMINI,  a port- town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territories  of  the  pope,  and  province  of 
Romania,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice : ealt  long.  13°  30',  and  north  lat. 

RIND,  the  Ikm  of  any  fruit  that  may  be 
cut  off  or  pared. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  chefnut,  fet  with 
•prickles,  is  particularly  terrnedthe  urchin- 
like rind. 

Ripd  is  alfo  tifed  for  the  inner  bark  of 
trees  or  that  whitifh  foft  fubftance  which 
adheres  immediately  to  the  wood. 

In  the  modern  theory  of  vegetation,  the 
lap  is  fuppofed  to  pal's  through  the  rind, 
in  its  return  from  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  to  the-root.  Others  fuppofe  its 
yelTels  to  do  the  office  of  arteries,  whence 
Mr.  Bradley  calls  them  arterial  veffels. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold,  filver,  fife, 
made  of  a circular  form,  and  generally 
worn  on  the  finger.  That  vyprn  by  the 
antient  rornan  knights  is  reprel’ented  in 
plate  ^'CXXXIII.  fig.  a.  ' 

Nuptial  or  wedding  rings  were  ufed  by 
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the  form  of  blelfing  the  nuptial  ring. 
See  Marriacie  and  Nuptial  rites. 
The  epifcopal  ring  is  alfo  of  very  antient 
Handing;  it  makes  a part  of  the  pontifi. 

■ cal  apparatus,  and  is  efteemed  a pledge 
of  the  fpiritual  marriage  between  the  bi- 
Ihop  and  his  church. 

There  Is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  body 
on  which  rings  have  not  been  worn.  In 
India,  the  people  commonly  wear  them 
on  -thenofe,  lips,  cheeks,  and  chin.  As 
to  the  ear.',  the  ciiftom  ftill  obtains  of 
wearing  rings  in  them,  both  by  men  and 
women,  throughout  the  greateft  part  of 
the  world.  When  Peter  Alvarez  had  bis 
firft  audience  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  he 
found  him  covered  with  ftohes  .fet  in 
rings,  both  in  his  hands,  fingers,  feet, 
and  toes  : and  Louts  Barloine  reprefents 
a king  of  Pegu  with  precious  Hones  on 
every  toe. 

Rings  have  been  alfo  ufed  as  feals.  See 
the  article. Seal. 

Ring,  in  navigation  and  aHronomy,  a 
brafs-inHrument,  made  in  the  form  of  3 
ring,  and  ferving  to,  take  altitudes  of  the 
fun.  See  plate  CCXXXIII.  fig,  r. 

At  'C  is  a fmall  hole,  in  the  direflion 
C D,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C E;' 
this  hole  is  precifely  43"  from  A,  and 
C E is  parallel  to  the  vertical  diameter 
AB.  From  C,  as  a center,  they  de. 
feribe  a quadrant  of  a circle  C E D ; 
which  being  nicely  divided  into  go",  they 
mark  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the 
ring  the  places  where  rays,  drawn 
from  C,  to  ihefe  degrees,  cut  the  faid 
furface. 

To  ufe  this  ring,  they  hold  it  up  by  the 
fwivel,  and  turn  the  fide  with  the  hole 
C,  towards  the  fun ; and  then  the  fun- 
beams  palling  through  the  hole,  make  a 
Iqminous  fpot  among  the  degrees,  where- 
by the  altitude  is  found.  Some  prefer 
the  ring  to  tbe  aftrolabe,  by  reafon  its  di- 
vifions  are  larger:  however,  it  is  far 
from  being  exaft  enough  to  be  much  de- 
pended Mn  in  aHronomical  obfervations, 
which  are  better  made  by  quadrants  See 
Astrolabe  and  Quadrant. 

Ring-bone,  in  farriery,  a hard  callous 
fubHance,  growing  in  the  paftern  of  3 
horfe,  above  the  coronet : it  is  thus  call- 
ed from  it  growing  quite  round  like  a 
ring. 

Ring  dial. 


. , _ „ „ . . See  the  article  Dial. 

the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  . Ring-ouzel,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
from  thern  the  chridians  took  them,  up  ' black  turdiis,  with  a white  ring,  a little 
. very  early,  as  appears  from  Tertullia'n,  larger  than  the  common  Wack-bird,  See 
aqd  fame  antient  liturgies,,  tykerewe  find  the  article  TurduSo 

' ■ ■ . Ring- 
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of  the  ftars,  acronychal,  cofmical, 
and  heliacal.  See  Acronychal,  (Sc. 
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HiNG-worm,  in  medicine,  the  fome  with 
theferpigo.  See  the  article  SerphJO, 

fery-RiNG,  or  Circle.  ‘See  the  article 
Fairy-ring,' 

Saturn's  Ring,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticleSATURN. 

RING  WOOD,  a market- town  of  Hamp- 
lliire,  twenty-five  miles  fomh-weft  of 
Winchefter. 

RIO  grande,  a river  of  Terra  Firma, 
which  rifing  almoft  under  the  equator, 
and  running  north,  falls  into  the  north 
fea  between  Carthagena  and  St.  Martha. 

Rio  grande  is  allb  a river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  from  eatt  to  weft  through  Ne- 
groland,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  II®  north  latitude. 

Rio  JANEIRO,  a river  of  fouth  America, 
which  riles  in  the  mountains  weft  of  Bra- 
zil, and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  al- 
moft under  the  tropic  of  capricorn. 

RIONDO,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
red  zeus,  iwith  an  even  tail,  and  the  rof- 
trum  turned  upwards.  See  Zeus, 

RIOM,  a town  of  the  Lionois,  in  France, 
feven  miles  north  of  Clermont. 

RIOT,  in  law,  is  where  three  or  more  per- 
funr,  aftembled  together,  commit  fome 
unlawful  aft,  with  force  and  violence^  to 
the  difturbance  of  the  peace;  as  beating 
fome  perfon,  forcibly  entering  upon  the 
poflellion  of  the  lands,  houfes,  (Sc.  of 
another,  or  breaking  down  inclofures, 
houfes,  (Sc. 

By  ftat.  I Geo.  I.  cap.  v.  If  any  perfons 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  unlaw- 
fully and  riotoufly  aftembled,  continue 
together  for  an  hour,  after  being  requir- 
ed, by  a juftice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
magiftrate,  to  difperfe,  they  lhall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  However,  profecutions  upon 
this  ftatute,  muft  be  begun  within  one 
vear  after  the  offence  is  committed. 

RIPAILLE,  a town  of  Savoy,  fituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  that  city. 

RIPEN,  a city  and  port- town  of  north 
Jutland,  fubjeft  to  Denmark. 

RIBENERS,  in  furgery,  medicines  that 
promote  fuppuration,  otherwife  called 
fuppuratives.  See  Suppurative?. 

RIPPON,  a borough-town  of  Yorkiliire, 
twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

RISING,  oriui,  in  aftronomy,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fun,  a ftar,  &c.  above  the 
horizon  of  any  place. 

'pjjere  are  three  -tisds  of  poetical  rifing 


The  heavenly  bodies  always  appear  above 
the  horizon  before  they  really  arriveatit, 
on  account  of  refraftion.  See  the  article 
Refraction. 

RISK,  or  Hazard,  in  gaming,  (Sc.  See 
the  articles  Chance,  Hazard,  &c. 

RITE,  ritus,  among  divines,  denotes  the 
particular  manner  of  celebrating  divine 
fervice,  in  this  or  that  country.  See  the 
article  Ritual. 

RTTORNELLO,  ocRepeat,  in  mufic, 
the  burden  of  a fong,  or  the  repetition 
of  the  firft  or  other  verfes  of  a fong  at 
the  end  of  each  ftanza  or  couplet. 

Cuftom  has  extended  the  ufe  of  the  word 
to  all  fymphonies  played  before  the  voices 
begin  ; and  which  lerve  by' way  of  pre- 
lude to  what  follows. 

In  the  partitions  of  the  fcore  of  the  Italian 
mufic,  we  frequently  find  the  ritornellos 
fignified  by  the  words  Ji  fuona,  to  flicw 
that  the  organ,  fpinet,  harpfichord,  or  the 
like,  are  to  repeat  fome  bars  of  what 
the  voice  has  been  finging.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Repet*ition. 

RITUAL,  a book  dirffting  the  order  and 
manner  to  be  obferved  in  celebrating  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  performing  di- 
vine fervice  in  a particular  cl^irch, 
diocefe,  order,  or  the  like. 

The  antient  heathens  had  alfo  their 
rituals,  which  contained  their  rites  and 
ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a 
city,  confecrating  a temple  or  altar,  in 
facrififing,  deifying,  (Sc. 

RIVA,  a city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Lake  de  Garda,  fixteen  miles 
fouth  weft  of  Trent. 

RIVADEC,  a city  and  port  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Galicia  ; weft  long.  7®, 
10',  north  lat.  43°  36'. 

RIVAL,  a term  applied  to  two  or  more 
perlons,  who  have  the  fame  pretenfions, 
and  which  is  properly  applied  to  a com- 
petitor in  love,  and  figurntively  to  an 
antagonift’in  any  other  purfuit. 

RIVER,  flwvijis,  or  flumen,  a current,  or 
llream  of  .'refti  vvater  flowing  in  a bed  or 
channel,  from  its  fource  into  the  fea. 
Seethe  article  Spring, 

The  great,  as  well  as  the  middle-fized 
rivers,  proceed  either  from  a' confluence 
of  brooks  and  rivulets,  or  from  lakes  ; 
but  no  river  of  cunfiderable  magnitude 
flows  from  one  faring,  or  one  lake,  but 
is  augmented  by  the  acceflion  of  others. 
Thus  the  VVolga  .receives  above  two 
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hundred  rivers  and  brooks  before  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea ; and 
the  Danube  receives  no  lefs,  before  it 
enters  the  Enxine  Sea.  Some  rivers  are 
much  augmented  by  frequent  rain?,  or 
melted  fnow.  In  the  country  of  Peru, 
and  Chili,  there  are  fmall  rivers,  that 
only  flow  in  the  day;  becaufe  they  are 
only  fed  by  the  fnow  upon  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  which  is  then  melted  by 
the  heat  o£  the  fun.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  rivers  upon  both  fides  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Africa,  and  in  India, 
which  for  the  fame  reafon  are  greater  by 
day  than  by  night.  The  rivers  alfo  in 
ihefe  places  are  almoft  dried  up  in  fum- 
mer,  but  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks 
in  winter,  or  in  the  wet  feafon.  Thus 
the  Wolga  in  May  and  June  is  filled 
with  water,  and  overflows  its  (helves  and 
iflands,  though  at  other  times  of  the 
year  it  is  fo  (hallow,  as  fcarcely  to  afford 
a palTage  for  loaded  (liips.  The  Nile,  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  &c.  are  fo.much  fwell- 
ed  with  rain  or  melted  fnow,  that  they 
overflow  their  banks;  and  thefe  deluges 
happen  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
becaufe  they  proceed  from  various  caufes. 
Thofe  that  are  fwelled  with  rain,  are 
generally  higheft  in  winter,  becaufe  it 
is  ufually  then  more  frequent  than  at 
other  times  of  the  year ; but  if  they 
proceed  from  fnow,  which  in  fome  places 
is  melted  in  the  fpring,  in  others,  in 
fummer,  or  between  both,  the  deluges  of 
the  rivers  happen  accordingly.  Again, 
fome  rivers  hide  themfelves  under  ground, 
and  rife  up  in  other  places,  as  if  they 
were  new  rivers.  Thus  the  Tigris 
meeting  with  mount  Taurus,  runs  under 
it  and  flows  out  at  the  other  (ide  of  the 
mountain  : alfo,  after  it  has  run  ihio’ 
the  lake  Torpia^  it  again  immerges,  and 
being  carried  about  eighteen  miles  under 
ground,  breaks  out  again,  fife. 

The  channels  of  rivers,  except  fuch  as 
were  formed  at  the  creation,  Varenius 
thinks,  are  artificial.  His  reafons  are, 
that,  when  a new  fpring  breaks  out,  the 
water  does  not  make  itfelf  a channel, 
but  fpreads  over  the  adjacent  land ; fo 
that  men  were  neceflitated  to  cut  a chan- 
nel for  it,  to  fecure  their  grounds.  He 
adds,  that  a great  number  of  channels  of 
rivers  are  certainly  known  from  hillory  to 
have  been  dug  by  men. 

The  water  of  moft  rivers  flow  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  metals,  minerals, 
gff.  Thus  fome  fivers  bring  fands  in- 
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tirmixed  with  grains  of  gold  ; as  in 
Japan,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  Africa,  Cuba, 
fife,  particularly  in  Guinea  is  a river, 
where  the  negroes  feparate  the  gold-duft 
from  the  fand,and  fell  it  to  the  Europeans, 
who  traffic  thither  for  that  very  purpofe. 
The  Rhine  in  many  places  is  faid  to 
bring  a gold  mud.  As  to  rivers  that 
bring  grains  of  filver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
fife,  we  find  no  mention  of  them  in 
authors;  though,  doubtlefs  there  are 
many,  and  it  may  be  to  them  that 
mineral  waters  owe  many  of  their  me- 
dicinal virtues.  See  Mineral. 

'Theory  of  the  motion  o/Rivers.  The  run- 
ning of  rivers  is  upon  the  fame  principle 
as  the  defeentof  bodies  on  inclined  planes; 
for  water  no  more  than  a folid  can  move 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  the  re-aflion  of 
fuch  a plane  being  equal  and  contrary  to 
gravity,  entirely  deftroys  it,  and  leaves 
the  body  at  reft!  here  we  fpeak  of  a 
plane  of  fmall  extent,  and  fuch  as  coin- 
cides with  the  curved  furface  of  the  earth. 
But  if  we  confider  a large  extent  or  long 
courfe  of  water,  then  we  (hall  find  that 
fuch  water  can  never  be  at  reft,  but 
when  the  bottom  of  the  channel  coin- 
cides every  where  with  the  curved  furface 
of  the  earth. 

Let  ADF  (plate  CCXXXIV.  fig,  i. 
n°  I.)  be  the  curved  furface  of  the  earth, 
C its  center,  C D,  C E two  right  lines 
drawn  from  thence,  and  E G a tangent 
to  the  earth  in  the  point  D.  Then  it  is 
plain  if  B D were  a channel  of  water, 
the  wafer  could  not  run,  of  move,  be- 
caufe they  are  every  where  at  an  equal 
diftancefrom  the  center  C,  and  therefore 
equally  affefled  by  gravity.  But  if  there 
be  any  place  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  as  E,  where  water  can  be  found, 
’tis  evident  that  water  can  defeend  in  a 
channel  to  any  part  of  the  earth’s  furface, 
between  B and  D,  becaufe  every  point 
in  the  line  E D is  nearer  to  the  center  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  below  the  point 
or  place  E;  and  its  velocity  will  be  fo 
much  the  greater  as  It  tends  to  a point 
nearer  B,  and  floweft  of  all,  when  it 
moves  in  the  direflion  of  the  tangent 
ED.  See  the  articlePLUlD. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  fource  E of  all 
rivers  and  ftreams  muft  be  more  than  a 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth  C B diftant 
from  the  center  C.  And  (ince  all  great 
rivers  run  to  the  fea  or  ocean  where  they 
difembogue  their  wafers  at  the  point 
P,  the  lipe  DC  is  a femi-diameter,  and 
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'iz  4000  miles  nearly,  Alfo  the  courfe 
of  all  long  rivers  being  in  the  direaion 
of  the  tangent  at  the  point  D,  if  they 
were  reprefented  by  the  tangent-line  E G, 
then  the  height  of  the  fource  E above 
the  common  furface  of  the  earth  at  B 
would  be  eafily  found.  Thus,  fuppofe 
E D were  the  river  Niger  in  Africa, 
whofe  fource  is  more  than  3000  miles 
from  the  fea;  but  put  ED  = 3000,  and 
fmce  C D = 4000,  we  ftiall  have  C E 

— 5000,  and  C E — C B = 1000  — BE 
rr:  the  height  of  the  fource.  But  fince 
we  know  of  no  mountains  above  three  or 
four  miles  high,  it  is  plain  the  river 
Niger,  and  all  fuch  long  rivers,  are  fo 
far  from  moving  in  a tangent,,  that  their 
courfe  mull  be  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
curvature  with  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
infeniibly  diftant  from  it. 

Since  bodies  move  on  planes  ever  fo  little 
inclined,  except  fo  far  as  they  are  pre- 
vented by  friflion,  and  fince  the  friftion 
of  the  particles  of  water  among  them- 
felves  is  inconfiderable,  it  follows  that 
the  water  fituated  on  a plane  ever  fo 
little  inclined,  will  commence  a motion  ; 
and  if  the  plane  be  confiderably  inclined, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  great,  its 
velocity  will  be  proportional,  and  its 
momentum'  fuch  as  will  foon  begin  to 
wear  away  the  earth,  and  create  itfelf  a 
courfe  or  channel  to  glide  in.  In  rivers 
that  are  made,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  the 
fall  of  one  foot  in  300. 

If  we  allow  the  fame  declivity  to  rivers 
which  make  their  own  way,  then  we 
find  their  height  at  their  fource  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  fea,  as  in  example 
of  the  Niger  thus : As  300  tit:  jjSo  : 
5®8o  , , . , 

— — the  height  at  one  mile,  or  jiSo 

3°°  rlgo 

feet.  Then  again  fay,  as  i:  — ^ tttooo: 

300 

jaSo X 3000 

—  — caSo  X 10  :::  10  miles. 

300 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  con- 
tinents andiflands  ought  to  be  much  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  to  give  a necelfary 
defcent  and  courfe  to  the  waters  tlirough 
them. 

Let  ABCD  (jZuV.  n®  a.)  be  the  feflion 
of  a refervoir,  andB  C IK  the  feflion  of 
a canal  of  water  fupplied  from  thence, 
and  ABN  the  horizontal  line.  Now, 
fince  the  panicles  of  waffb  are  governed 
by  the  common  laws  of  gravity,  the  ve- 
locity of  a particle  at  any  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  as  F or  H,  will  be 
6 ' 


the  fame  as  it  would  acquire  by  falling 
through  the  perpendicular  altitude  O F or 
L H,  that  is,  as^/O  F to  H.  Hence 

the  velocity  of  the  ftream  is  accelerated. 
For  the  fame  reafon  the  velocity  of  a par- 
ticle at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  H is  to 
the. velocity  of  a particle  at  the  top  G, 
as  \/ L H to  4/MG;  confequently  the 
ftream  moves  with  greater  celerity  at 
bottom  than  at  top. 

The  quantity  of  the  water  which  paftes 
through  the  feflion  of  the  ftream  HG, 
is  the  fame  that  paffes  through  the 
feflion  of  the  refervoir  BC  in  the  fame 
time.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any 
other  feflion  F E ; therefore  the  quantity 
of  water,  palling  by  any  two  feflions  of 
the  ftream  FE  and  GH,  in  the  fame 
time,  is  the  fame. 

Since  there  runs  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  by  GHas  by  FE  in  the  fanie  time; 
and  fince  the  velocity  at  G H is  greater 
than  at  F F.;  and,  laftly,  fince  the  breadth" 
of  the  canal  is  fuppofed  to  be  every- 
where the  fame  ; therefore  it  follows, 
that  the  depth  GH  mull  be  lefs  than 
the  depth  F E,  and  fo  the  depth  of 
the  ftream  mult  continually,  decreafe  as 
it  runs. 

As  the  ftream  proceeds,  the  depth  H G 
decreafing,  the  lines  MG  and  LH  will 
approach  nearer  to  an  equality  ; and 
therefore  the  different  velocities  of  the. 
water  at  top  and  bottom  will  approach 
much  falter  to  an  equality,  as  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  fquare  roots  of  thofe 
lines.  TThis  approach  to  an  equality  is 
much  farther  promoted,  by  the  upper 
p.trts  being  continually  accelerated  by 
the  lower,  and  the  lower  parts  retarded 
continually  by  the  flower  motion  of  the 
waters  above,  and  prefling  upon  them. 
Since  the  difference  of  the  defcending 
velocities  is  greateft:  near  the  head  of  the 
ftream,  the  waters  will  there  fall  or  de. 
fcend  with  the  greateft  impetuoCty,  or 
caufe  the  lotideft  noife.  But  in  the  courfe 
of  rivers;  the  accelerated  velocity  is 
quickly  reduced  to  an  equable  or  uniform 
velocity,  by  the  refinance  it  meets  with 
from  the  bottom  and  lides  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  refinance  will  be  as  the 
fquares  of  the  ' velocities,,  and  therefore 
foon  become  fo  great  as  to  equal  ihe  ac- 
celerating force,  and  be  communicated 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  ftream,  caulino- 
the  whole  to  move  uniformiv.  Henc^ 
in  rivers,  the  motion  of.  the  water  is 
floweft.  at  the  fides  and  boitom.  of  the 

channel. 
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channel,  becaufe  there  the  refiftance  be- 
gins,  whidi  is  afterwards  communicated 
to  all  the  other  parts;  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  fame  river,  the  uniform  ve- 
locity is  greatelt,  where  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  has  the  greateft  inclination, 
or  declivity,  becaufe  the  relative  gravity 
of  the  moving  particles  is  here  greateft. 
Again,  in  thofe  parts  of  the‘ river  where 
the  velocity  of  the  ftream  is  lealf,  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  greatelf,  and  vice 
verfa,  becaufe  equal  quantities  pal's  thro’ 
unequal  feftions  of  the  river  in  the  fame 
time.  Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that  the 
momentum  of  running  water  mull  be 
every  where  the  fame,  or  a given  quan- 
tity. 

E.I’V^INIA,  or  Rivina,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  without  any  flower  petals  ; the 
fruit  is  a globofe  berry,'  containing  a 
Angle  roundifli  and  comprefl'ed  feed. 

RIVULET,  a diminutive  of  river.  See 
the  article  River. 

RIX-DOLLAR,  a filver-coin,  current  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.’  See  Coin. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
cyprinus,  with  the'  iris  and  belly-fins 
ufually  red;,  it  is  generally,  when- full 
grown,  nine  inches  long,  but  it  fome- 
times  grows  confiderably  larger.  See 
the  article  CypRiNu's. 

ROACHING  of  alum,  is  the  laft  procefs 
in  making  of  alum,  which,  beingfuflici- 
ently  walhed  in  a ciftetn  of  ftrong  alum- 
water,  is  put  into  large  pans,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  added  to  it  5 and  then 
being  fet  over  the  fire  to  melt,  and  boil 
a little,  it  is  fcooped  into  a great  calk, 
where  it  is  fuffered  to  Hand  and  cryfta- 
liae,  and  is  what  they  calfroach,  reach- 
ed, or  rock  alum.  See  Alum. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  palT-ige, 

, forming  a communication  between  one 
place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Ro- 
mans took  the  molf  pains  in  forming 
roads,  and  the  labour  and  expences  they 
were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious, 
firm,  ftrait,  and  fmootii,  is  incredible. 
They  ufually  ftrengihened  the  ground 
by  ramming  it,  laying  it-  with  flints, 
pebbles  or  land,  and  fometimes  with  a 
lining  of  mafonry,  nibbilh  bricks,  &c. 
bound  together  with  mortar.  In  feme 
places  in  the  Lionois,  F.  Meneftrier 
obferves,  that  he  has  found  huge  clufters 
of  flints  cemented  with  lime,  reaching 
un  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  making  a 


roafs  as  hard  and  compaSl  as  marble,  and 
vyhich,  after  refilling  the  injuries  of  time 
for  1600  years,  is  ftill  fcarce  penetrable 
by  all  the.  force  of  hammers,  mattocks, 
&c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  confills  of  are. 
not  bigger  than  eggs.  The  mod  noble 
of  the  roman  roads  was  the  Via  Appia, 
which  was  carried  to  fucii  a vaft  length, 
that  Proco.pius  reckons  it  five  days  jour- 
ney  to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipfiiis  com- 
putes it.  at  350  m.iles : it  it  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  made  of  fquare  free-ftone, 
generally  a foot  and  a half  on  each  fide; 
and  though  this  has  lafted  for  above 
1800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it  is  for 
feveral  miles  together  as  intire  as  when 
it  wa.s  firft  made. 

The  antient  roads  are  diftlnguifhed  into 
military  roads,  double  roads,  I'ubler- 
raneous  roads,  &c,  the  military  roads 
were  grapd  roads,  formed  by  the  Romans 
for  marching  their  armies  into  tlie  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  ; the  prinojpal  of 
thefe  roman  roads  in  England,  are 
Watljng- (freer,  Ikenild-lfreet,  Fofs-way, 
and  Erminage-ftreet.  Double  roads  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  were  roads  for  car- 
riages, with  two  pavements,  the  one  for 
thofe  going  one  way,  and  the  other  for 
thofe  returning  the  other:  thefe  were 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a caufeway 
raifed  in  the  middle,  paved  with  bricks 
for  the  c.onveniency  of  foot  palTengers ; 
with  borders  and  mounting  ‘Hones  from 
fpace  to  fpace,  and  military  columns  to 
,mqrk  the  diftance.  Subterraneous  roads 
are  thofe  dug  through  a rock,  and  left 
vaulted  3 as  that  of  Puzzoli  near  Naples, 
which  is  near  half  a league  long,  and  is 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high. 

For  the  euglifii  roads,  fee  the  article 
Highway. 

Road,  in  navigation,  is  a place  of  an- 
chorage at  fome  diftance  from  fliore, 
vvhere  v.eflels  ufually  moor,  to  wait  fora 
wind  or  tide  proper  to  carry  them  into 
harbour,  orto  fet  fail. 

■When  the  bottom  is  firm,  clear  of  rocks 
and  ftieltered  from  the  wind,  it  is  called 
a good  road  ; and  when  there  is  but  littU 
land  on  any  fide,  it  is  termed  an  open 
road. 

The  roads  in  his  majefty’s  dominions 
are  free  to  all  merchant  vefl'els,  belong- 
ing to  his  fubjefls  and  allies.  Captains 
and  mafters  of  (hips  who  are  forced  by 
ftorms,  £fr.  to  cut  their  cables,  and 
leave  their  anchors  in  the  roads,  are  ob- 
liged to  fix  marks  or  buoys,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting 
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forfeiting  their  anchors,  &c.  Mailers  of 
fliips  coining  to  moor  in  a road,  muft 
caft  anchor  at  fuch  a ditlance,  as  that  the 
cables,  &c.  do  not  mix,  on  pain  of 
anfwering  the  damages;  and  when  there 
are  feveral  veBcls  in  the  fame  road,  the 
outermoft  to  the  fea-ward  is  obliged  to 
keep  a light  in  his  lanthorn  in  the  night- 
time, to  apprife  veffels  coming  in  from 
fea. 

ROADER,  among  failors,  a ihip  that 
rides  at  anchor  in  a road. 

ROAN.  See  the  article  Rouen. 

ROANE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lionois,  forty  miles  north-weil 
of  Lyons. 

ROANOAK,  an  illand  in  North  America, 
near  the  coaft  of  Albemarle-county,  in 
North  Carolina:  weft  long.  75',  north 
lat,  35®  40'. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  repa- 
ration of  volatile  bodies  from  thofe  which 
are  more  fixed,  by  the  combined  a£lion 
of  air,  and  fire;  and  is  generally  the 
firft  procefs  in  the  reparation  of  metals 
from  their  ores : it  differs  from  fubli- 
mation  only  in  this,  that  in  this  operation 
the  volatile  parts  are  dillipated,  when  re- 
folved  into  vapours ; whereas  in  that, 
they  are  preferved.  See  Sublimation. 
Sulphur  and  arfenic  are  in  this  manner 
collefled,  and  preferved,  in  the  roafting 
of  many  ores;  and  fubliroation  made,  as 
it  were,  occafionally  in  the  procefs. 

The  reparation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
bodies,  from  the  more  fixed  is,  however, 
in  many  cafes  very  difficult,  and  much 
nicety  is  required  in  the  conducing  this 
operation  ; this  is  the  cafe,  for  inftance, 
■when  the  whole  compound  body  melts 
in  almoft  the  fame  degree  of  fire  that  is 
neceffary  to  raife,  and  diffipate  the  vo- 
latile parts  in  the  air  ; in  fuch  cafes,  care 
muft  be  taken,  firft  previoufly  to  pound 
a little  the  body  to  be  roafted,  that  its 
furface  contiguous  to  the  air  may  be  iti- 
creafed  in  extent.  A gentle  fire  is  alfo 
neceffary  on  fuch  occafions,  and  a very 
free  accefs  of  the  air,  which  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  thefe  vapours.  When  the  body 
in  the  roafting  grows  on  thefe  occa- 
Cons  into  large  lumps  or  clots,  the  fur- 
face  of  it  muft  be  reftored  to  the  necef- 
fary extent,  by  repeated  poundings,  for 
it  is  neceffary  above  all  things,  that  the 
matter  be  kept  extended  and  recent,  and 
never  collefled  into  a heap. 

Roafting,  as  commonly  praflifed,  is  fub- 
jefl  to  many  inconveniencies,  which  may 
VOL.  IV. 


be  rnoft  of  them  eafily  remedied,  and  the 
whole  bufmefs  reduced  to  a few  eafy 
rules.  I.  The  roafting  of  ores  fliould 
be  always  performed,  without  addition, 
when  the  ores  are  rich,  or  of  itfelf  merely 
of  a metallic  nature.  But  the  additions 
of  quicklime,  potafties,  iron-filings,  and 
the  like,  are  neceffary,  when  arfenical, 
antimonial  and  fulphureoiis  matters  are 
•found  to  be  mixed  wiih  the  ores.  a.  Tlie 
fire  is  to  be  fo  regulated  from  the  firft, 
that  only  the  lighter  or  more  volatile 
fulphureoiis  or  arfenic  fumes  may  fly  off, 
otherwife  the  more  metallic  part  would 
likewife  go,  and  without  fome  contri- 
vance to  ’catch  it  would  be  loft.  The 
ore  muft,  however,  always  feel  the  force 
of  an  open  flame,  otherwife  the  fulphur, 
arfenic,  &c.  will  never  be  thoroughly 
diflodged.  3,  The  more  thefe  immature 
fubftances  abound  in  ore,  the  gentler  the 
fire  fliould  be  at  firft;  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  fulphuteous  matter  is 
thus  exhaled,  the  fire  is  then  to  be 
quickened.  4.  Where  fuch  additions  are 
ufdd,  as  are  not  metalline,  as  lime,  mud, 
pot-alh,  S’c.  they  ought  always  to  be 
feparated  afterwards  from  the  matter  be- 
fore the  fufion,  by  walhing. 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits 
pui'ified  and  infpiffated  till  it  is  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey. 

Rob  of  alderberries  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  ripe 
alderberries,  and  half  a pound  of  re- 
fined fugar.  Evaporate  Over  a gentle 
fire,  or  in  a water-bath,  till  it  is  of  a due 
confiftence. 

ROBBERY,  in  law,  a felonious  taking 
aw'ay  another  man’s  goods,  from  his 
perfon,  prefence,  or  eftate,  by  putting 
him  in  fear. 

Robbery  on  the  highway,  is  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  though  the  fum  or 
value  taken  be  under  twelve-pence,  or 
even  be  no  more  than  a fingle  penny : 
but  if  any  thing  be  taken  from  the  per- 
fon of  another  without  putting  him  in 
fear,  this  is  properly  no  robbery,  but 
felony,  in  which  benefit  of  clergy  is  al- 
lowed ; the  putting  in  fear  being  the 
chief  article  that  diftinguiflies  robbery 
from  ftealing  from  a man’s  perfon. 

In  the  cafe  of  robberies,  there  is  there- 
fore, a taking  in  deed,  which  is  the 
very  aS: ; and  a taking  in  law,  as  where 
a robber  compels  a man,  from  the  fear  of 
death,  to  .wear  he  will  bring  hitn  a futk 
of  money,  which  the  fworn  perfon  de- 
16  G Jiveca 
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livofs  to  the  other.  The  (Ireets  in  cities 
are  made  highways,  in  refpeft  to  rob- 
beries, by  6 Geo.  I.  Perfons  who  afifault, 
or  in  a forcible  manner  demand  money 
of  another,  with  an  intent,to  commit  a 
robbery,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  are 
to  be  Iranfported  for  feven  years. 

The  hundred  in  which  a robbery  on  the 
highway  is  committed,  is  liable  to  pay 
the  damage,  when  it  is  committed  be- 
tween the  riling  and  felling  of  the  fun, 
in  any  day,  except  Sunday,  in  cafe  the 
robbers  are  not  taken  in  forty  days  ; 
hue  and  cry  being  made  after  the  robber. 
And  he  who  apprehends  and  profecutes  - 
a rubber  cn  the  highway,  fo  as  to  convift 
him,  is  imiiled  to  receive  of  the  Iher.ifF 
of  the  county  where  ihe  robbery  was 
committed,  the  fum  of  4.0 1.  with  the 
liorfe,  furniture,  arms,  upon  fuch 
perfon’s  producing  a proper  certificate 
from  the  judge  before  whom  the  robber 
was  convicied. 

ROBBING.  See  the  article  House- 
breaking. 

ROBE,  a garment  of  ftafe,  being  a kind 
of  gown,  which  hangs  loofe,  and  covers 
the  whole. body. 

Mafier  of  the  Robes'.  See  the  article 
Master.  ^ the  Wardrobe. 

ROBERVALLIAN  lines,  certain  lines 
ufed  for  the  tranfmutation  of  figures,  and 
fo  called;  from  their  inventor  M.  de 
Roller  val. 

ROBIGALIA,  or  Rubigalia.  Seethe 
article  Rubigalia. 

ROBINIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a papilionaceous  flower  ; its  fruit  is  a 
large  and  long  pod,  of  a comprefied  and 
gibbofe  lhape,  and  containing  a few 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

ROBORANT3,  rohorantia,  in  pharmacy, 
medicines  which  lirengthen  the  parts, 
and  give  new  vigour  to  the  conllitution. 
See  the  article  S'f  RENOTHENERS, 

ROCAMBOLES,  in  cookery,  a mild  kind 
of  garlic,  by  fome  called  fpanilh  garlic. 
See  the  article  G.ARLic.  ■ 

ROCELLA,  in  commerce,  fSc.  the  fame 
with  the  alga  liniloria,  ufed  by  ihe 
dyers  f .r  a purple  colour.  .See  ihe 
articie  Alga. 

ROCHDALE,  a market-town,  thirty  two 
miles  fcuth  ea!f  pf  Lancafter. 

ROCHEFOTJCAUT,  a town  ofOrieanois, 
in  Trance,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Angott- 
lefme. 

ROCHELLE,  a city  and  port  town  of 


Oileanois,  in  France:  weft  longl  i®  r' 
north,  lat.  46°  f.  ’ 

ROCHESTER,  a city  of  Kent,  lituated 
on  the  river  Medway,  thirty  miles  eaft 
of  London,  and  twenty-two  weft  of 
Canterbury. 

Rocheftet  bridge,  over  the  Medway, 
makes  . a fine  appearance,  having  an 
iron,  pallifade  running  its  whole  length 
on  each  hand. 

ROCHF.ORD,  a market-town  of  Eflex, 
thirty-three  miles  eaft  of  London,  and 
fifteen  fouth-eaft  of  Chelmsford. 

ROCHFORT,  a port-town  of  Guienne, 
in  France,  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of 
Rochelle  ; weft  long,  1®,  north  lat.  46°. 
It  is  one  of  the  ftations  of  the  french 
navy,  having  a commodious  harbour, 
well  fecured  by  forts  and  batteries. 

ROCK,  rupes,  a large  mafs  or  block  of 
hard  ftone  rooted  in  the  ground.  See 
the  article  Stone.  ' 

RocK-n/a?/i.  See  the  article  Alum. 

TKocyt-cryflal,  otherwife  called  fprig-cryftal, 
in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  to  the 
third  order  of  cryftals,  from  their  being 
affixed  to  a rock,  or  other  folid  body. 
This  kind  of  cryfial  is  the  moft  common 
of  ail  others,  and  is  what  the  generality 
of  authors  defcribe  under  the  name  of 
ciyftal  of  the  fliops,  being  that  kept  for 
medicinal  purpoles.  See  Crystal. 
The  cleareft,  piireft,  and  mo, ft  tranfpa. 
rent  that  can  be  had,  ought  to  be  cholen  j 
and  to  prove  its  genuinenefs,  it  may  be 
tried  with  aqua  fortis,  tiue  cryftal  tnak  ■ 
ing  no  effervefcence  with  that  men- 
ftruum. 

'KocY.-f Jh,  a common  engliflr  name  for  ths 
gobius  marinus,  or  lea  gudgeon.. 

Rock  oi7.  See  Petroleum. 

'S.ocn-fah.  See  the  article  Salt. 

ROCKET,  in  pyrotcchny,  an  artificial 
fire-work,  confifting  of  a cylindrical  cafe 
of  paper,  filled  with  a compofition  of 
certain  combuftible  ingredierts  ; which, 
being  tied  to^  a Itick,  mounts  into  the 
air,  to  a confiderable  height,  and  there 
burfts. 

Rockets  make  a corfiderab'e  part  of  all 
fire-works  of  entertainment ; being  not 
only  ufed  (ingly,  but  alfo  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  others. 

The  rocket,  above  defi.ned,  is  properly 
the  Iky  rocket  y the  method  of  making 
which,  is  this.  i.  A concave  cylindrical- 
mould,  A B (plate  CCXXXIV.  fig. 
r''  I.)  is  turned  of  hard  wood,  with  a 
bale  BD)  and  a capital  PIC,  ufually 

adorned 
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adorned  with  fuitable  mouldings.  , This 
cylinder  muft  be  open  at  both  ends,  and 
its  dimenfions,  for  rockets  of  various 
fizes,'  as  in  the  following  article.  When 
large,  it  is  fometimes  alfo  made  of  brafs 
or  tin  ; and-  when  fmall,  of  bone.  2. 
Of  the  fame  matter  with  the  cylinder,  is 
prepared  a quadra,  or  foot  ME  ; in  t^ 
middle  of  which  is  turned  a hemilphere 
G O,  confiderably  Isfs  than  the  cavity  of 
the  cylinder;  making  the  cap  or  head  of 
anothec  cylinder  IK,  and  reaching  up 
within  the  cafe,  where  it  is  kept  Heady 
by  a pin  L M; 

Authors  do  not  agree  about  the  propor- 
tions.—Simionowitz  prefcribes  thofe  that 
follow  : if  the  diameter  of  the  aperture 
HN  be  equal  to  that  of  a leaden  ball  of 
a pound,  or  at  mofttwo  pounds  weight 
the  height  of  the  cylinder,  with  the  bale 
and  capital  HC,  to  be  feven  diameters, 
and  the  heighth  of  the  quadra  FE  i-|. 
The  altitude  of  the  cylinder  KI,  i.  The 
diameter  H’N,  i|.  The  diameter  of  the 
hemifphere  G,  f.  The  heighth  of  the 
capital  AC,  i.  The  fame  author  adds, 
that  he  finds  by  abundant  experience, 
that,  if  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  be 
divided  into  100  parts,  according  to  the 
jdiflFerent  weight  of  the  leaden  balls,  to 
whole  diameter  it  is  equal,  the  follow- 
ing numbers,  being  multiplied  fay  y, 
give  the  lieighth  HE. 


Wtight  of 
ieaden  Itall. 

Subfcptiiple,  of 
altitude  H E. 

I 

100 

2 

98 

4 

96 

6 

94 

10 

91 

15 

-88 

23  ■ 

86 

30 

8z 

40  . 

78 

5° 

75 

1 70 

67 

1 loo 

57 

The  mould  being  ready,  a wooden  cy- 
linder or  mould  AB  (iM.  n°  2.)  is 
provided,  wliofe  diameter  is  f of  the 
aperture  of  the  frame,  and  its  length 
equal  to  the  heighth  of  the  fame ; to 
which  is  fixed  a haft  or  hilt  AD.  About 
this  mould  is  a thick  ftrong  paper,  rolled, 
till  fuch  time  as  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
frame,  This  do.qe,  where  the  haft  is 


Joined  to  the  cyKnder,  as  at  A,  It  is 
choaked,  z.  e,  firmly  bcuind  round  with 
fine  pack-thread,  fo  as  to  confiringe  or 
ftraiten  the  cavity  thereof.  The  part 
thus  choaked  or  hound  up  EG  {thid, 
n®  3.)  to  be  equal  to  the  hemifphere  G O 
n“  I. 

The  cafe  is  now  taken  off  the  mould,; 
and.  put  into  the  cavity  of  the  frame 
(n®  I.)  the'choakGE  upon  the  bemi- 
fphere ; and  in  this  difpofition  is  filled 
with  a compofition  deferib'ed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  ranimed  ftrongly  in  by 
means  of  a wo'oden  cylinder,  or  rammer 
fitting  the  cavity,  and  a mallet. 

"When  filled,  a paper-cap  of  a conical 
form  is  glued  over  the  end  of  the  cafe; 
filled  laft  ; and  the  fpace  left  a-tofr  filled 
with  whole  gunpowder,  to  the  heighth 
of  about  one  diameter  ; then  the  rocket 
bound,  or  choaked,  in  E,,as  before  in  G. 
Laftly,  the  rocket  is  bored,  as  is  repre- 
lented  in  AL  (n®  3.)  care  being  taken 
to  do  it  in  the  middle.  Some,  indeed, 
bore  the  rocket,  as  they  fill  it,  by  thrult- 
ing  a long,  lharp  fpike  through  the  lower 
balls,  and  drawing  it  .out  again,  when 
the  rocket  is  full  ; but  it  . Is  bell-  not  to 
bore  till  the  rocket  be  ufed. 

The  boring  is  to  go  two  thirds  of  the 
height  of  the  rocket,  abating  one  di- 
ameter of  the  cavity.  The  diameter  of 
the  bore  in  G is  to  be  \ of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  ; and  in  L J of  the  lower 
diameter. 

To  make  the  rocket  mount  ftraight  up, 
it  is  tied  faff  to  the  end  of  a long  (lender 
Hick,  MD  {ibid,  n®  3.)  eight  times  as 
long  as  the  rocket,  in  fuch  manner,  as 
that,  when  poifed  on  the  finger  near  the 
touch-hole  F,  the  Hick  (which  is  ufually 
made  biggeft  at  this  end,  and  floping 
gently  to  the  other)  may  preponderate, 
though  very  little.  The  rocket,  thus 
equipped,  is  hung  at  freedom,  and  light- 
ed with  port-fire. 

Note,  feme,  inftead  of  a flick  to  make 
the  roc.ket  mount,  furnifli  it  with  two 
wing',  as  MN  {ibid.  n°  5,)  which  have 
the  fame  effefl ; and,  inffead  of  paper, 
fome  make  the  cafes  of  wood  covered- 
with  leather  ; others  of  a thin  iron-plate. 
And  feme,  inftead  of  a wooden  flick, 
ufe  an  iron-wire,  wiih  a plummet  at  the 
end  of  it. 

The  compofition  wherewith  rockets  are 
filled,  confiftsof  the  following  ingredients, 
WK.  falt-petre,  charcoal,  and  felpluir, 
all  well  groundj  but  the  pipperiions  of 
JP  G s thefe 
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thefe  are  varipus,  for  rockets  of  various 
fizasj  as  in  the  following  table.  Noting, 
that,  in  fmall  rockets,  gun-povvderrduft 
is  added. 


Cpmpofition  of  Rockets  of  various  lizes; 


Weight  of 

Salt- 

Sul- 

Char- 

Gun-pbwder 

Rocket. 

pet. 

phur. 

coal. 

IB 

m 

IL- 

16 

too  or  60 

30 

10 

20 

50  3^^ 

3° 

7 

18 

ao  18 

42 

IZ 

26 

15 

^3 

8 

1 6 

10  9 

6z 

9 

20 

9 6 

35 

S 

10 

S 4 

64 

8 

j6 

3 a 

60 

z 

T 

z 
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Note,  fevera]  rockets  being  difpofed  round 
the  circumference  of  a vvheel,  whether 
circular  or  polygonous,  the  head  of  the 
one  applied  to  the  tail  of  another,  and 
the  wheel  put  in  motion  j as  one  rocket 
jr  fpent,  another  will  take  fire;  and  the 
wheel  be  continued  in  its  rotation. 

As  an  additional  ornament  to  rockets,  it 
as  iifual  to  furniih  them  either  with  ftars 
or  with  ferpents,  or  fpaiks,  which  take 
fire  when  the  rocket  burfts : and  fome- 
times  little  rockets  are  inclofed  in  great 
ones,  to  take  fire  when  the  large  one  is 
at  its  greateft  height, 

tTs  make  Jla'-s  for  Rockets.  Mix  three 
pounds  of  falt-petre  with  eleven  ounces 
of  fulphur,  three  ounces  of  beaten  gun- 
powder, and  ten  of  antimony.  Moiften 
the  mats  with  gum-water,  and  form  them 
into  little  balls  of  the  fize  of  filberds ; 
drying  them  well,  either  in  the  fun  or  an 
oven.  When  dry,  inclofe  a number  of 
them  in  the  conical  cap  of  the  rocket. 

theory  of  the  fight  of fly  Rockets.  lyla- 
riotte  takes  the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  impuUe  or  refilfance  of  the  air 
Bgainft  the'  flame  : Dr.  Defaguliers  ac- 
counts for  it  oiherwife. 

Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at 
the  choak,  and  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  co- 
nical bore;  the  confequence  will  be,  ei- 
ther that  the  rocket  would  bur.fl  in  the 
^/eajcelt  place^  or,  if  all  its  jtarts  were 


equally  ftrong,  and  able  to  fuftain  the  im« 
pulfe  of  the  flame;  the  rocket  would  burn 
out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  aftlon 
downwards,  or  that  upwards,  fufficient 
to  lift  forty  pounds.  As  thefe  forces  are 
ecjual,  but  their  direftions  contrary,  they 
will  deftroy  each  other’s  aflion. 

Imagine,  then,  the  rocket  opened  at  the 
choak;  by  this  means  the  adlion  of  the 
flame  downwards  is  taken  away,  and 
there  remains  a force  equal  to  forty 
pounds  afling  upwards,  to  cany  up  the 
rocket,  and  the  flick  it  is  tied  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  if  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as 
not  to  give  an  impulfe  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  and  flick,  it  does 
not  rife  at  all ; or  if  the  compofition  be 
flow,  fo  that  a fmall  part  of  it  only  kin- 
dles at  firfl,  the  rocket  will  not  rife. 

The  flick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular; 
for  if  the  rocket  fliould  begin  to  flumble, 
moving  round  a point  in  the  choak,  as 
being  the  common  center  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  flick,  there  would  be  fo  much 
friftion  againfl  the  air,  by  the  flick  be- 
tween the  center  and -the  point,  gnd  the 
point  would  beat  againfl  the  air  v/ith  fp 
much  velocity,  that  the  reafliop  of  the 
medium  would  reftore  it  to  its  perpendi- 
cularity. 

When  the  compofition  is  burnt  out,  an^ 
the  impulfe  upwards  is  ceafed,  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  is  brought  lower 
towards  the  middle  of  the  flick ; by 
which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of 
the  flick  is  decreafed,  and  that  of  the 
point  of  the  rocket  increafed ; fo  that  the 
whole  yvill  tumble  down,  with  the  rocket- 
end  foremoft. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  is  fliifting  and 
getting  downwards,  and  flill  the  fafter 
and  the  lower,  as  the  flick  is  the  lighter; 
fo  that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  be- 
fore it  be  burnt  out;  but  when  the  flick 
is  a little  too  heavy,  the  weight  of  the 
rocket  bearing  a lefs  proportion  to  that 
of  the  flick,  the  common  center  of  gra- 
vity will  not  get  fo  low,  but  that  the 
rocket  will  rife  ftraight,  ttio’  pot  fo  fafl^ 
Method  of  making  abater  , Make 

a rocket  after  the  ufual  manner,  except- 
ing the  number  of  choaks.  Let  its  dia-? 
meter  be  equal  to  that  of  a leaden-ball, 
of  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  and  let 
it  be  bored  to  a third  part  of  its  heighth. 
Inclofe  the  rocket  in  a hollow  paper  cy- 
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Knder^  which  fmear  over  with  melted 
pitch  or  wax,  that  it  may  refill  the  moi- 
fture. 

Note,  the  weight  of  the  rocket  is  to  be 
fo  proportioned  to  that  of  the  water,  that 
the  whole  cylinder  may  be  immerged. 
Some,  inftead  of  a cylinder,  ufe  a trun- 
cated cone,  or  even  a Tpheroid ; and 
fome  hang  a weight  to  the  end  at  which 
it  is  lighted. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a market- town  o'f  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  fimated  nineteen  miles 
north  of  Northampton. 

ROD,  a wand,  or  long  flender  Half. 

Rod  is  alfo  ufed  for  a land  meafure  of 
fixteen  feet  and  a half the  fame  with 
perch  and  pole. 

Rod,  in  gauging.  See  Gauging. 

Black-KoD,  .*3.  ftaff  carried  by  the  king’s 
gentleman-uflier.  as  a badge  of  his  office ; 
this  rod  or  Half  is  black,  and  has  a lion 
in  gold  on  its  top.  See  Usher. 

Tijhing  Rod,  a long  taper  rod  or  wand,  to 
which  the  line  is  faftened  for  angling. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts ; as,  j. 
The  troller,  or  trolling-rod,  which  has 
a ring  at  the  end,  for  the  line  to  go 
through,  when  it  runs  off  a reel.  2. 
The  whipper,  or  whipping-rod,  which 
is  weak  in  the  middle,  and  top-heavy, 
but  very  flender.  3.  The  dopper,  which 
is  a Itrong  rod,  and  very  Kght.  4.  The 
fnapper,  or  fnap-rod,  which  is  a ftrong 
rod,  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  pike.  5. 
The  bottom  rod,  which  is  the  fame  as 
the  dapper,  only  fomewhat  more  pliable, 
fi.  Thefniggling  or  proking  flick,  which 
is  a forked  flick,  that  has  a Ihort  ftrong 
line  baited  with  a lob-worm  r this  is  on- 
ly ufed  for  eels  in  their  holes.  See  the 
article  Angling,  &c. 

RODEZ,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne : eaft  long.  a°  8',  north 
lat.  44°  20'. 

RODRIGO.  See  Castle-rodrigo. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fifli.  That  of 
the  male- fifties  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  offoft  roe,  or  milt,  and  that  of 
the  female,  by  hard-roe,  or  fpavvn. 

So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe 
pvula,  or  fmall  eggs,  that  M.  Petit  found 
341144  of  them  in  a carp  of  eighteen 
inches  ; but  Mr.  Leewenhoeck  found  in 
a carp  no  more  than  211629.  This  l.aft 
gentleman  obferves,  that  there  are  four 
times  this  number  in  a cod,  and  that  a 
common  one  contains  9344000  eggs. 

Roe  is  alfo  one  of  the  beafts'  of  chafe,  of 
the  deer  kind.  See  the  article  Cervus. 
The  roe-buck  is  ci(lled,  the  firtt  year,  a 


hind ; the  fecond,  a gyrle;  the  third,  an 
henufe;  the  fourth,  a roe-buck  of  the 
firfthead;  and  the  fifth,  a fair  roe  buck. 

ROELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clal's  of  plants,  with 
a monopetalous  infundibuHform-flower, 
divided  into  five  parts  at  the  limb;  tli« 
fruit  is  a cylindraceous  capfule,  ffiorter 
than  the  cup,  compofed  of  a fingle  valve, 
and  containing  numerous  angulated 
feeds;  whence  it  is  evidently  diftinfl 
from  the  companuia  and  polemonium. 

ROER,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ger- 
many, one  of  which  rifes  on  the  confines 
of  Heffe,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine,  a little 
below  Duyfburg;  the  other  rifes  in  the 
dutchy  of  Juliers,  and  falls  into  the 
Maefe  at  Roermond, 

ROERMOND,  a city  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land  ; eaft  longitude  35',  north  lati- 
titude  51°  18'. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a prefent  which  the 
emperors  made  to  the  fenators,  magi-, 
ftrates,  and  even  to  the  people ; and  the 
popes  or  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 

Thefe  rogse  were  diftrlbuted  by  the  em- 
perors on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  on 
their  birth-day,  or  on  the  natalis  dies  of 
the  cities:  and  by  the  popes  and  patri- 
archs, in  paffion-week. 

Roga  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  common  pay  of 
the  foldiers. 

ROGAROFF,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Lithuania : eaft  long.  30'’, 
north  lat.  52°  43'. 

ROGATION,  in  the  roman  jurifprudence, 
a demand  made  by  the  confuls,  or  tri- 
bunes of  the  roman  people,  when  a law 
was  propofed  to  be  paffed.  Rogatio  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in 
confequence  of  the  peoples  giving  their 
affent  to  this  demand,  to  ififtinguifti  It 
from  a fenatus  confullum,  or  decree  of 
the  fenate. 

Rogation- WEEK,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  Whitfunday,  fo  called  from 
the  three  fafts  therein  on  Monday,  Tuef- 
day,  and  Wednefday,  which  are  alfo 
called  rogations,  or  rogation-days,  from 
the  extraordinary  prayers  and  fupplica- 
tions  at  this  time  offered  to  God  by  de- 
vout chriftians,  to  appeafe  his  anger  and 
deprecate  his  judgments, 

ROGUE,  inlaw,  an  idle  fturdy  beggar; 
who  by  aniie’nt  ftatutes  is  for  the  firft 
offence  called  a rogue  of  the  firft  degree, 
and  punilhed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  gtiftle  of  the  right  ear  with 
a hot  iron  j and  for  the  fecond  offence, 
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is  termed  a rogue  of  the  fecond  degree, 
and  if  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  or- 
dered to  be  executed  as  a felon. 

ROHAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britany,  fituated  twenty  miles 
north  of  Vannes. 

ROLDUC,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Limburg,  five  miles  north 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ROLL,  in  manufaftories,  fomething  wound 
and  folded  up  in  a cylindrical  form. 

Few  ftulFs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except' 
faltins,  gawfes,  and  crapes,  which  are 
apt  to  break,  and  take  plaits  not  eafy  to 
be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Ribbons, 
laces,  galloons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds, 
are'alfo  thus  rolled. 

A roll  of  tobacco  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf, 
twilled  on  the  mill,  and  wound  twill  over 
twin,  about  a Hick  or  roller.  A great 
deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  Arrierica  in  rolls 
of  various  weights ; and  it  is  not  till  its 
arrival  in  England,  Spain,  France  and 
Holland,  that  it  is  cut.  See  the  article 
Tobacco. 

A roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the 
cjuanlity  of  fixty  ‘kins. 

The  antients  made  all  their  books  up  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  and  in  Cicer-o’s  time 
•he  libr.tries  confilled  wholly  of  fuch  rolls. 
See  the  article  Form  of  Book's. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignifies  a fchedule  or  parch- 
ment which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the 
hand  into  the  form  of  a pipe. 

In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment  all  the 
pleadings,  memorials;  and  a6ls  of  court, 
are  entered  and  filed  by  the  proper  olli- 
per;  which  being  done,  they  become  re- 
cords of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are 
in  the  exchequer  feveral  kinds,  as  the 
great  wardrobe-roll,  the  cofferer’s  roll, 
the  fubfidy-roll,  ©’c. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lift  of  the  names 
of  perfons  of  the  fame  condition,  or  of 
thofe  who  have  entered  into  the  fame  en- 
gagement. Thus  a court-roll  of  a ma- 
nor, is  that  in  which  the  names,  rents, 
and  fervices  of  each  tenant  are  copied  and 
tnrolled. 

jCV?/wes  head'Ro'L'L,  a roll  in  the  two  tem- 
ples, in  which  every  bencher  is  taxed 
yearly  at  i s.  every  barrifter  at  1 s.  6 d, 
and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  ist 
to  the  cook,  and  ether  officers  of  the 
houfe;  in  confidcration  of  a dinner  of 
calves-lieads,  provided  in  Eafter-term. 

Mr^ter-RoLL,  that  in  which  are  entered  the 
loldiers  of  every  troop,  company,  regir 
ment,  &V. 

As  icon  as  a fpldier's  nstne  is  written 


down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death  for  him  to 
defert. 

Rolls-office,  is  an  office  in  Chancery- 
Jane,  London,  appointed  for  the  cuftody 
of  the  rolls  and  records  in  chancery.  See 
the  article  Master  0/  the  rolls. 

i?rV«;--RoLL,  a fchedule  of  parchment  fre- 
quently fewed  or  added  to  fome  part  of 
a roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  parliament,  are  the  mannfeript 
regifters,  or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of 
qurantientpai'Iiaments,  which  before  the 
invention  of  printing  were  all  engiolTed 
on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in 
every  county.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  con- 
tained a great  many  decifions  of  difficult 
points  of  law,  which  were  frequently  in 
former-  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of 
that  high  court. 

Roll,  in  antiquity.  See  Acacia. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  alfo  a piece  of  wood, 
iron,  brafs,  &c.  of  a cylindrical  form, 
ufed  in  the  conttruflion  of  feveral  ma-  j 
chines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manu- 
faftures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufailure  they  have 
a running-roll,  which  is  a thick  cylinder 
of  call  brafs,  which  ferves  to  condufl  the 
melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the  table  on 
which  large  looking-glaffes,  6fr,  are  call. 

See  the  article  Glass. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a roll  to  work  the  fand 
which  they  ufe  in  making  their  moulds. 
The  prelTes  called  calenders,  as  ferving 
to  calender  Huffs  withal,  confift,  among 
other  effential  parts,  of  two  rollers.  It 
is  alfo  between  two  rollers  tbat  the 
waves  are  given  to  filks,  mohairs,  and 
other  Huffs  proper  to  be  tabbied. 

Impreffions  from  copper  plates  are  alfo 
taken  by  paffing  the  plate  and  paper  be- 
tween two  rollers.  See  the”  article  Rolling, 
prefs  Printing, 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills,  &c.  are  two  iron 
inllruments  of  a cylindrical  form,  which 
ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out  plates  of 
gold,  filv?r,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar-works,  are  two  large  iron 
barrels,  which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes, 
and  to  exprefs  the  juice.  Thefe  are  call 
hollow,  and  their  cavities  are  filled  up 
with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are 
properly  the  rollers. 

Rolls,  among  book-binders,  are  indeed 
of  a different'form ; thefe  being  a kind 
of  fmall  brafs-wheels  with  flowers, 
leaves,  ®’f.  cuton  the  edge:  thefe  wheels 
are  fixed  on  an  axis  to  which  there  is  a 
handle,  and  being  rolled  when  hot 
found  the  edges,  ©y.  of  the  cover  of 
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a book,  leave  the  impreffion  of  the  flowers 
cut  on  the  wheel,  either  plain  or  in  gold. 
Rollers,  among  gardeners,  are  large 
(lone,  iron,  or  wooden  cylinders  fixed  in 
a large  handle,  and  drawn  over  walks, 
grafs -plots,  &c.  to  render  them  finooth 
and  even. 

Rolls,  or  rollers,  among  carpenters,  ma- 
fons,  are  plain  cylinders  three  or 
four  feet  long,  ufed  for  the  moving  of 
beams,  huge  (tones,  &c,  Thefe  are  pla- 
ced fucceflively  under  the  fore- part  of 
the  body  to  be  rennoved,  which  is  at  the 
fame  time  pulhed  forward  by  levers, 
fSc,  applied  behind.  For  moving  load's 
exceflively  heavy,  the  mafons,  &c.  have 
what  they  call  endlefs  rollers,  which  are 
about  double  the  length  and  thicknefs  of 
the  common  rollers,  and  befides  are  girt 
with  feveral  large  iron -hoops  .at  each 
end  : at  a foot  diftance  from  the  ends  are 
four  mortoifes,  or  rather  only  two,  but 
pierced  through,  into  which  are  put  the 
ends  of  long  levers,  which  the  workmen 
draw  by  long  ropes  faftened  to  the  ends, 
dill  changing  the  mortoife  as  the  roll  has 
made  a quarter  of  a turn.  See  Lever. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a Jong  and  broad 
bandage  ufually  of  linen  clotb,  rolled 
round  any  part  of  the  body,  to  keep  it 
in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a ftate  of  health.  See 
the  article  Bandage. 

Roller,  in  ornithology,  the  grey  ampelis, 
with  the  head  variegated  with  black.  See 
the  article  Ampelis. 

Roller  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
the  corvus,  with  a blood-red  back,  a 
green,  tail,  and  black  wings.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Corvus. 

Rolling  press  -pniiting.  See  the  ar-. 
tide  Printing. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  Rome.  See  Rome, 

For  the  roman  fenate,  emperors,  confuls, 
praetors,  quaeftors,  aediles,  games,  S’r. 
fee  Senate,  Emperor',  &c. 

The  term  roman  purple,  is  at  prefent 
u.'bd  to  denote  the  dignity  of  a cardinal. 
Seethe  article  Cardinal.  - ' 

The  roman  catholics  are  thofe  chrlflJans 
who  follow  the  doflrines-and  difcipline 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ; the  fubftance 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  pope  Pius'’s 
creed,  and  has  been  treated  of  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  under  the  articles 
Transubstantiation,  Marriage, 
Celibacy,  Baptism,  Sacrament,  . 
Montc,  Mass,  Host,  Image,  Re- 
lics, Purgatory,  Sfe.  &c. 

King  of  ths  RoM.vNS,  in  m^de^' hiftory,  is 


a prince  elefled  to  he  fuccelTor  to  tfte 
reigning  emperor  of  Germany-  See  the 
articles  Emperor,  Elector,  fSc. 

Roman  order,  in  architeflure,  the  fame 
with  the  coinpofite  order.  See  the  articles 
Order  and  Composite. 

As  to  the  roman  . balance,  indiflion, 
year,  language,  citizens,  &c.  fee  the -ar- 
ticles Balance,  In  diction,  fsfr. 

Epiflle  to  the  Romans,  or  St.  Paul's  Epifle 
to  the  Romans.  See  Epistle. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fabulous  relation  of  certain  adventures 
defigned  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
ftruHion  of  the  readers.  See  Fable. 

. The  truft  nature  and  genuine  charader- 
iltics  of  this  fpecies  of  writing  are  ex- 
cellently explained  by  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  Rambler  j who  obferves,  that 
the  works  of  fiiSIion,  with  which  the  pre- 
fent generation,  feems  -more  particularly 
delighted,  are  fuch  as  exhibit  life  in  its- 
true  Hate,  diverfified  only  by  the  acci- 
dents that  daily  happen  in  the  world, 
and  influenced  by  thofe  paflionsand  qua- 
lities which  are  really  to  be  found  in 
converfing  with  mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  hot 
improperly  the  comedy  of  romance,  and 
is  to  be  connedled  nearly  by  the  rules-of 
comic  poetry.  Its  province  is  to  bring 
about  natural  events  by  eafy  means,  and 
to  keep  up  curiofity  without  the  help  of 
wonder:  it  is  therefore  precluded  frora 
the  machines  and  expedients  of  the  he- 
roic romance,  and  can  neither  employ 
giants  to  fnatch  away  a lady  from  the' 
nuptial  rites,  nor  knights  to  bring  her 
back  from  captivity ; it  can  neither  be- 
wilder its  perfonages  in  defarts,  nor  lodge 
them  in  imaginary  caflles. 

Scaliger,  upon  Pontar.us,  remarks, ' that 
all  his  writings  are  filled  with  images, 
and  that  if  you  take  from  him  his  lilies 
and  his  rofes,  his  fatyrs  and  his  dryads, 
he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be 
called  poetry.  In  like  manner,  almdft 
all  the  fiSlions  of  the  laft  age  will  va- 
nidi,  if  you  deprive  them'  of  a hermit 
.'and  a wood,  a battle  and' a- Ihipwreck. 
■Why  this  wild  flrain  of  imagination 
found  reception, fo  long,  in  polite  and 
learned  ages,  it  is  not  ealy  to  conceive  ; 
but  we  cannot  wonder,  that,  while  read- 
ers could  he  piocured,  the  authors  w.ere 
■willing  to  continue  it;  for  when  a man 
had,  by.  praftice,  gained  fome  fluency 
of  language,  he  had  no  farther  care  than 
•to  retire  to  Ids  clofet,  to  let  laofe  his  in- 
yerdion,  and  heat  his  mind  with  incrc. 
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dibilities ; and  a book  was  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticifm,  without  the  toil  of 
iludy,  without  knowledge  of  nature,  or 
acquaintance  with  life. 

The  talk  of  our  prefent  writers  is  very 
diflFerent;  it  requires,  together  with  that 
learning  which  is  to  be  gained  from 
books,  that  experience  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  folitary  diligence,  but  muft 
arife  from  general  converfe,  and  accu- 
rate obfervation  of  the  living  world. 
Their  performances  have,  as  Horace  ex- 
prelTes  it,  plus  oueris  quantum  useniie  mi- 
nus, little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more 
difficulty.  They  are  engaged  in  por- 
traits of  which  every  one  knows  the  ori- 
ginal, and  can  therefore  deteifl  any  devi- 
ation from  exaflnel's  of  referablance. 
Other  writings  are  fafe,  except  from  the 
malice  of  learning,  but  thefe  are  in  dan- 
ger from  every  common  reader;  as  the 
llipper  Was  cenfured  by  a flioemaker, 
who  happened  to  flop  in  his  way  at  the 
Venus  of  Apelles. 

But  the  danger  of  not  being  approved  as 
juft  copiers  of  human  manners  is  not  the 
moft  important  apprehenfion  that  an  au- 
thor of  this  fort  ought  to  have  before 
him.  Thefe  books  are  written  chiefly  to 
the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whort)  they  ferve  as  leflures  of  con- 
du61,  and  introduflions  into  life.  They 
are  the  entertainment  of  minds  unfur- 
nillied  with  ideas,  and  therefore  eafily 
fufceptible  of  impreflions ; not  fixed  by 
principles,  and  therefore  eafily  following 
the  current  of  fancy ; not  informed  by 
experience,  and  confcquently  open  to  eve- 
ry falfe  fuggeftion  and  partial  account. 
That  the  highcft  degree  of  reverence 
fhould  be  paid  to  youth,  and  that  no- 
thing indecent  or  unfeemly  fiiould  be 
fuffered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears, 
are  precepts  extorted  by  fenle  and  virtue 
from  an  antient  writer,  by  no  means 
eminent  for  chaftity  of  thought.  The 
fame  kind,  though  not  the  fame  degree 
of  caution,  is  required  in  every  thing 
which  is  laid  before  them,  to  fecure  them 
from  unjuft  prejudices,  perverfe  opinions, 
and  improper  combinations  of  images. 

In  the  romances  formerly  written,  every 
tranfaftion  and  fentiment  was  fo  remote 
from  all  that  palTes  among  men,  that  the 
reader  was  in  very  little  danger  of  mak- 
ing any  applications  to  bimfelf ; the  vir- 
tues and  crimes  were  equally  beyond  his 
fphere  of  adlivity  ; and  he  amuled  him- 
felf  with  heroes,  and  with  traitors,  de- 
liverers and  profecutors,  as  with  beings 
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of  another  fpecies,  whofe  adllons  were 
regulated  upon  motives  of  their  own,  and 
who  had  neither  faults  nor  excellencies 
in  common  with  himfelf. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with 
the  reft  of  the  world,  and  afts  in  fuch 
fcenes  of  the  univerfal  drama,  as  may  he 
the  lot  of  any  other  man,  young  fpefla- 
tors  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  with  clofer 
attention,  and  hope,  by  obferving  his  be- 
haviour and  fuccefs,  to  regulate  their  own 
praflices,  when  they  ffiall  be  engaged  in 
the  like  part. 

For  this  reafon,  thefe  familiar  hiftories 
may  perhaps  be  made  of  greater  ufe  than 
the  foleranities  of  profefled  morality,  and 
convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue with  more  accuracy,  than  axioms  and 
definitions,  But  if  the  power  of  example 
is  fo  great,  as  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 
memory  by.a  kind  of  violence,  and  pro- 
duce effedls  alraoft  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that,  when  the  choice  is  unreftrained, 
the  beft  examples  only  flrould  be  exhibit- 
ed ; and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate 
fo  ftrongly  ffiould  not  be  mifehievous  or 
uncertain  in  its  effefts. 

The  chief  advantages  which  thefe  fic- 
tions have  over  real  life,  is,  that  their  au- 
thors are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  invent, 
yet  to  fel'efl  objefls,  and  to  cull  from  the 
mafs  of  mankind,  thofe  individuals  upon 
which  the  attention  ought  moft  to  be  em- 
ployed ; as  a diamond,  though  it  can- 
not be  made,  may  be  poliflied  by  art,  and 
and  placed  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  fo  dif- 
play  that  luftre  which  before  was  buried 
among  common  Hones. 

ROMANIA,  a province  of  the  pope’s  ter- 
ritories in  Italy,  including  theBolognefe 
and  Ferrarefe.  See  the  articles  Bologna 
and  Ferrar.a. 

Romania  is  alfo  the  modern  name  of  an- 
tient Thrace,  which  now  makes  a pro- 
vince of  Turky  in  Europe  ; lying  weft- 
ward  of  thePropontis,  between  theEuxine 
fea  and  the  Archipelago. 

ROMANS,  or  Romant,  an  appellation 
formerly  given  to  the  polite  french  lan- 
guage, in  oppofition  to  the  waloon. 

Romans  is  alfo  a town  of  Dauphine,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Ifere,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weftof  Grenoble. 

ROME,  Roma,  the  capital  of  the  pope’s 
territories  and  of  Italy,  and  antiently  the 
miftrefs  of  the  roman  Empire  ; eaft  long, 
13°,  north  lat.  41®  45'. 

Rome  is  ftill  a large  and  fine  city,  though 
not  to  be  compared  to  antient  Rome ; 

the 
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the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  magnificently 
built ; it  has  five  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
twenty  gates,  three  hundred  churches, 
and  a vatt  number  of  palaces,  convents, 
triumphal  arches,  pillars,  obelilks,  fta- 
lues,  theatres,  Sfc. 

ROMNEY,,  a-borough  town  of  Kent,  and 
one  of  the  cinque  ports,  lituated  twelve 
miles  fquth-weit  of  Dover. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROM, PEE,  or  Rompu,  in  heraldry.  Is 
applied  to  ordinaries  that  are  reprefented 
as  broken,  and  to  chevrons,  bends,  or  the 
like,  whole  upper  points  are  cut  off.  See 
plateCCXXXIII.fig.  3.  ■ 

RONCIGLIONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
pope’s  territories,  and  in  St.  Peteps. pa- 
trimony, S15  miles  north  of  Rome. 

ROND  A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Granada,  twenty-two  miles  north  of 
Gibraltar. 

RONDEL,  in  fortification,  a round  tower, 
fometimeserefVed  at  the  foot  of  a baftion. 

RONDELETIA,.in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  conlifts  of  a lingle  petal 
of  the  infundibuliform-kind;  the  tube  is 
cylindric  and  longer  than  the  cup,  and 
ventricofe  at  the  top;  the  limb  is  divided 
into  five  roundilh  iegments,  which  bend 
backward  : the  fruit  is  a roundilli  coro- 
nated capfule,  containing  two  cells  ; the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

ROOD,  a quantity  of  land  equal  to  forty 
fquare  perches,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre. 

ROOF,  in  architeflure,  the  uppermoft  part 
of  a building. 

The  roof  contains  the  timber-work,  and 
its  covering  of  Hate,  tile,  lead,  £sfr.  tho’ 
carpenters  ufually  reftrain  the  word  to 
the  timber-work  only. 

The  formr>f  roofs  is  various  : fometimes 
it  is  pointed,  in  which  cafe  the  moft  beau- 
tiful proportion  is  to  have  its  profile  an 
equilateral  triangle ; fometimes  it  is 
fquare,  that  is,  the  pitch  or  angle  of  the 
ridge  is  a right  angle,  which  therefore  is 
a mean  proportion,  between  the  pointed 
and  flat  roof,  which  laft  is  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  a triangular  pediment : 
this  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Italy,  and  the  hot 
countries  where  there  is  but  little  fnow. 
Sometimes  roofs  are  made  In  the  pinnacle- 
form  : fpmdimes  they  have  a doublq 
ridge,  and  fometimes  they  are  mutilated, 
that  is,  confift  of  a true  and  a falfe  roof, 
which  is  laid  over  the  former  ; fometimes 
again  they  are  in  the  form  of  a platform, 
as  moft  oftheeaftern  buildings  are;  and 


fometimes  they  are  truncated,  that  Is, 
inftead  of  terminating  in  a ridge,  the 
roof  is  cu*!  fquare  olF  af  a certain  height, 
covered  with  a terrafs,  and  incompalTed. 
with  a balluftrade  ; and  fometimes,  again, 
a roof  is  tqade  in  the  manner  of  a dome. 
When  the  vfralls  have  been  railed  to  their 
defigned  height,  the  vaults  made,  the 
joifts  laid,  the  Hairs.  &c.  brought  up, 
then  the  roof  is  to  be  raifed,  which  em- 
bracing every  part  of  the  building,  and 
with  its  weight  equally  preflTing  upon  the 
walls,  is  a band  to  all  the  work;  and 
befides,  defends  the  inhabitants  from  rain 
or  fnow,  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun, 

. and  the  moifture  of  the  night,  and  is  of 
no  fmall  advantage  to  the  building,  in 
calling  off  the  rain  water  from  the  walls. 
See  the  article  Gutters. 

Roof-trees,  or  Ruff-trees,  in  a fliip, 
are  fmall  timbers  which  go  from  the 
half-deck  to  the  fore-caftle,  and  ferve  to 
bear  up  the  gratings. 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  upper 
timbers  in  any  building. 

Hip-KooF.  See  the  article  HlP-itooF. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the 
wholly  black  corvus.  SeeCoRVus. 

ROOM,  a chamber,  parlour,  or  other  ap- 
partment  in  a houfe.  See  Building. 
Rooms  are  either  made  with  a vaulted 
or  flat  ceiling.  If  with  a flat  ceiling, 
Palladio  fays,  that  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  muft  be  equal  to  their 
breadth;  and  the  rooms  above  mull  be 
a llxth  part  lefs  in  height  than  thofe  be- 
low : but  if  they  are  vaulted,  the  height 
of  the  vaults  in  rooms  that  are  fquare,  is 
a third  part  more  than  its  breadth. 

With  regard  to  the  compartment  and  dif- 
pofition  of  rooms,  he  lays,  that  the  halls 
and  magnificent  rooms  ought  to  be  light 
and  eafy  of  afeent ; and  that  the  fmall 
rooms  may  be  divided  off  to  make  clo- 
fets.  That  the  rooms  for  fummer  ought 
to  be  fpacious  and  turned  to  the  north ; 
and  thofe  for  the  winter  to  the  fouth  and 
weft,  and  rather  fmall  than  otherwife  ; 
becaufe  we  feek  the  lhade  in  fummer, 
and  in  winter  the  fun  ; befides  fmall 
rooms  are  more  eafily  warmed  than  large. 
But  the  large  rooms  with  the  middling, 
and  thofe  with  the  fmall,  ought  to  be 
fo  diftributed  that  one  part  of  the  fabric 
may  coirefpond  with  the  other,  and  that, 
the  body  of  the  edifice  may  have  in  it- 
felf  a certain  convenience  in  its  mem- 
bers, which  may  render  the  whole  beau- 
ful  and  graceful. 

Rooms,  in  a fliip,  are  places  divided  by 
16  H partitions 
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partitions  or  bulk-heads.  See  the  articles 
Gun-room,  Cook-room,  &c, 

ROOMER,  ia  the  fea-language  i a fliip 
is  raid  to  be  a roomer  when  ihe  is  larger 
than  ordinary. 

ROOT,  radix,  among  botanifts,  denotes 
that  part  cf  a plant  which  imbibes  the 
nuti-itious  juices  of  the  earth,  and  tranf- 
mits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Plant  and  Vegetation. 

The  roots  of  plants  are  dillinguilhed, 
according  to  their  different  forms,  into 
bulbsfe,  fibrofe,  granulofe,  grumofe.tube- 
rofe,  and  tap  roots.  SeeBuLBOSE,  Sfc. 
As  to  the  gathering  and  p'referving  roots 
for  medicinal  ufes,  the  Edinburgh-difpen- 
fatory  direfts,  that  the  annual  roots  be 
taken  up  before  they  fhoot  out  Items  or 
flowers;  the  biennial  ones,  for  the  moll 
part,  in  the  autumn  of  the  firll  year; 
and  the  perennial  ones  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  therefore  generally  in 
autumn  ; then  being  cleanfed  by  vyafli- 
ing,  and  freed  from  the  withered  and 
decayed  fibres,  they  are  to  be  hung  in  a 
fliady  place  pervious  to  the  air,  till  they 
are  moderately  dry  : the  thicker  roots 
ihould  be  flit  lengthwife;  or  they  may 
be  cut  tranfserfely  into  thin  pieces,  and 
the  pith  taken  out.  Thefe  roots,  which 
are  very  numerous,  have  been  treated  of 
under  their  feveral  articles  Rhubarb, 
Jalap,  Hellebore,  &c. 

Root-grafting,  in  gardening.  Seethe 
article  Grafting. 

Root,  in  mathematics,  a quantity  confi- 
dered  as  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  a 
higher  power ; or  one  which  being  mul- 
tiplied into  itfelf  any  number  of  times, 
produces  a fquare,  cubic,  biquadratic, 
fife,  quantity  ; called  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifr.  power  of  the  root,  or  quan- 
tity, fo  multiplied  into  itfelf:  thus  <r  is 
the  fquare  root  of  axa,  or  ; and  4 
the  fquare  root  of  4X4=:i6.  Again,  a 
is  the  cube  root  of  axaxa—a>  ; and 
3 the  cube-root  of  3X3X3=17  : and  fo 
on.  See  the  articles  Involution, 
Power,  and  Extraction  of  roots. 
The  roots  of  powers  'are  expreffed  by 
placing  the  radical  fign^  over  them,  with 
a number  denoting  what  kind  of  root  they 
are : thus  the  fquare  or  fecond.rect  of  1 6 is 
expreffed  by  4/  16,  and  the  cube  or  third 
root  of  27  by  27;  and,  in  general, 
the  ?/th  root  of  a rjifed  to  the  power  m, 
is  expreffed  by  a/ a'".  When  the  root 
of  a compound  quantity  is  wanted,  the 
vincuUtm  of  the  radical  lign  mwft  be 
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drawn  over  the  whole ; thus  the  fquare 
root  of  is  expreffed  by 

-b  aaA-f  and  it  ought  to  be 

obferved,  that  when  the  radical  fign  has 
no  number  above  it,  to  denote  what  root 
is  wanted,  the  fquare  root  is  always 
meant;  as  v/  or  V'  16,  is  the  fquare 
root  of  or  the  fquare  root  of  16. 

Roots,  radices,  in  grammar,  are  the  pri- 
mitive  words  of  a language,  whence  the 
others  are  formed  or  derived.  See  the 
articles  Word  and  Language. 

ROPE,'  hemp,  hair,  fife,  fpun  out  into  a 
thick  yarn,  and  then  feveral  firings  of 
this  yarn  twitted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  When  made  very  fmall  it  is 
called  a cord,  and  when  very  thick,  a 
cable.  See  Cord  and, Cable, 

Dr.  Defaguliers,  in  the  firll  volume  of 
his  Experimental  Philofophy,  has  com- 
puted  the  forces  neceffary  to  bend  ropes 
of  different  diameters,  ftratched  by  dif- 
ferent weights,  round  rollers  of  different 
bigneffes,  to  be  as  in  the  following  table. 


Diameters  of  the  ropes  of 
three  flrands,  expreffed  in 
tenth  parts  of  an  inch. 

Weights  ftretclung  the 
ropes,  expreffed  in  lb. 
avoirdupois. 

Refinance  about  a rollei 
of  half  an  inch  diameter, 
in  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Refinance  about  a roller] 

of  one  inch  diameter  in 
OSS.  avoirdupois. 

Rcliltancc  about  a'toiiei 
inches  diameter  in  oz. 
avoirdupois. 

0.5 

6oib. 

irz\oz. 

73  oz. 

0 z 

60 

90 

30 

0. 1 

60 

4; 

22t 

>5 

0-S 

40. 

'5° 

75  ■ 

50 

0.2 

40 

60 

30 

20 

0.  I 

40 

3'3 

’5 

TO 

°-s 

20 

75 

372 

as 

0.2 

20 

. 30 

15 

JO 

0.  1 

20 

T? 

tl 

# 

On  the  whole,  it  is  found  by  iixperi- 
ments,  that  the  difficulty  of  bendifig  a rope 
round  a roller  decreafes  dire6lly  as  the 
diameter  of  the  roller  increafes  ; or  is, 
inverfely,  as  the  diamefer.df;ihe  roller. 
Ropes- are  made  for  various  ufes,  as  for 
binding,  flaying,  drawing,  fufpending, 
&c. 

The  greatell  confumption  of  ropes  is  in 
navigation,  for  the  tackling  of  fliips ; 
where,  though  ropes  include  the  whole 
cordage,  there  are  feveral  particularly  fo 
denominated,  and  which  have  particular 
names  given  to  them  : tliefs  are,  i.  Aun- 
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Jug-ropes,  which  are  for  fpreading  t|je 
aunings.  2.  Bell-ropes,  which  are  made 
fall  to  the  crank  for  ftriking  it.  3.  Boat- 
rope,  that  by  which  the  boat  at  the  Item 
is  towed.  4.  Bolt-ropes,  the  head  and 
body  ropes  fowed  round  the  fails.  5. 
Breaft-rope,  that  made  fall  to  the  Ihrouds 
in  the  chains,  to  fupport  the  man  that 
heaves  the  lead,  6.  Bucket-rope,  that 
which  is  tied  to  the  bucket,  for  hauling 
up  water.  7.  Buoy-rope,  that  which  is 
tied  to  the  buoy  by  one  end,  and  to  the 
flock  of  the  anchor  by  the  other.  8.  Can- 
hook-ropes,  which  are  feized  to  each 
hook,  to  hoift  hogflieads,  &c.  on  board, 
9.  Cat-rope,  that  ufed  for  hoifting  up  the 
anchor  in  order  to  be  flowed  at  the  bow. 
JO.  Davit-rope,  is  reeved  through  a bole 
made  at  each  end,  for  hauling  the  davit 
to  either  fide  of  the  fore-caflle,  ii. 
Entring-rope,  to  take  hold  of,  in  going 
up  the  (hip’s  fide.  ix.  Luff-hook-rope, 
is  for  boufing  the  tack-aboard,  when  it 
blows  hard,  and  is  a fort  of  preventer  to 
the  tack.  13.  Grapnel-rope,  that  which 
being  bent  to  a grapnel,  either  the  long- 
boat, pinnace,  or  yawl  rides  by  it.  14. 
Guefs-rope,  is  for  keeping  the  long-boat, 
pinnace,  or  yawl  from  fleeving,  or  going 
too  much  in  and  out  when  towing.  15. 
Parrel-rope  is  reeved  through  the  ribs 
and  trucks,  and,  with  the  breafl-ropes, 
lalhes  the  parrel  to  the  mails,  16.  Rud- 
der-rope, that  reeved  through  a hole  in 
the  boat’s  rudder.  17,  Slip-rope  is  for 
trifeing  up  the  bites  of  the  cable  to  the  rails 
of  the  head,  18.  Stantion-ropes,  thofe 
reeved  through  the  eyes  of  the  flantions. 
19.  Swabb-rope  ferves  as  a handle  to 
the  eyes  of  the  flantions.  20.  Top- 
ropes  are  thofe  with  which  the  tdp-jnafts 
are  fet  or  (truck  ; they  are  reeved  through 
an  iron-bound  block,  which  hooks  under 
the  cap,  and  ' then  reeved  through  the 
heel  of  the  top-mafl ; the  other  part  of 
them  comes  down  to  the  top-tackle- 
falls,  which  has  double  blocks  iron- 
bound,  and  hooks  to  ring  bolts  upon 
the  deck,  xj.  Tiller-ropes,  are  to  keep 
the  tiller  fleady,  that  it  may  not  fly  from 
fide  to  fide.  22.  Wailt-ropes,  for  boats 
to  make  fall  to,  along  fide.  23.  Wheel- 
rope,  that  which  goes  round  the  fpindle 
of  the  fteering-wheel,  and  from  thence 
to  the  titter. 

Rope-yarn,  among  failors,  is  the  yarn 
of  any  rope  untwifled,  but  commonly 
made-up  of  junkj  its  ufe  is  to  make 
fiiinet,  mats,  &c.- 


ROS,  DEW.  See  the  article  Dew. 

ROSA,  the  Rose,  in  botany.  See  Ross. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  fuch  flowers,  as  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  petals  or  leaves,  difpofed 
in  a fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe  of 
the  rofe ; fuch  are  the  flowers  of  the  pio- 
ny,  crowfoot,  cinquefoil,  &c.  In  this 
fort  of  flowers  the  difpofition  only  of  the 
leaves  is  regarded,  their  number  being  of 
no  confequence.  It  is  very  feldom  that 
the  number  is  two  or  four,  except  in  the 
circaea  and  onagra.  The  mod  frequent 
number  of  leaves.in  thefe  flowers  is  five* 
and  fuch  as  have  four  differ  from  the  cru- 
ciform flowers,  not  only  in  their  difpofi- 
tion, but  in  this,  that  the  number  is  in 
the  fame  fpeciesJ  indeterminately,  four, 
five,  or  fix,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  cleinati- 
tis,  the  capersi  and  the  fpecies  of  rue, 
whereas  in  the  cruciform  ones  it  is  ever 
conftant.  See  the  article  Botany. 

ROSARY,  among  the  roman-catholics, 
the  fame  with  chaplet.  See  Chaplet. 
Before  a perfon  repeats  his  rofary,  he 
mull  crofs  himfelf  with  it;  he  mull  then 
repeat  the  apoftles’  creed,  and  fay  a pater- 
nofler,  and  three  aves,  on  account  of  the 
three  relations  which  the  virgin  bears  to 
the  three  perfons  in  the  trinity ; after 
which  he  paffes  on  to  his  decads. 

Rofary  alfo  denotes  a particular  form  of 
devotion  addreffed  to  the  virgin,  to  which 
thechaplet  of  thatname  is  accommodated, 

ROSCOMMON,  a county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  by  Letrim  on  the  north,  and 
Galway  on  the  fouth. 

ROSE,  rofa,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
icofandria-polygynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  pe- 
tals, obverfely  cordated,  and  arranged  in 
a circular  form  : the  fruit  is  formed  of 
the  flelhy  bafe  of  the  cup,  which  is  of  a 
turbinated  figure,  coloured,  foft,  con- 
taining only  one  cell  drawn  together  at 
the  neck,  and  coronated  with  fome  irre- 
gular lacinise  ; the  feeds  are  numerpui!, 
oblong  and  hairy.  See  plate  CCXXXIV. 
fig.  3-  . 

The  wild  briar,  with  beautiful  pinnated 
leaves,  a while  or  pale  red  flower,  and 
the  common  hip  for  its  fruit,  is  thatabova 
deferibed  : and,  indeed,  all  the  beautiful 
rofes  in  our  gardens,  are  only  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  principally  owing  to  culture  f 
the  red,  the  damalk,  the  white,  the  varie- 
gated, efr.  rofes,  being  all  produced  from 
this  original  fpecies. 

The  flowers  of  the  red  rofe  are  aftrin- 
16  H a gent. 
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gent,  thofe  of  the  damafk-rofe  purgative, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  wild  rofe  peftoral. 
The  rofe-water  of  the  fliops,  diftilled  from 
the  flowers  of  the  damafk-rofe,  has  been 
celebrated  for  many  virtues  j but  its  fra- 
grant fmell  is  the  only  quality  now  re- 
garded in  it.  There  is  alfo  a fyrup, 
made  either  from  the  juice,,  or  infuflon 
of  the  frefli  flowers  of  damafk-rofes. 
Robe,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  a rofe,  chiefly  ufed  in  cor- 
niches,  frizes,  vaults  of  churches,  &c.  and 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face  in 
the  Corinthian  abacus. 

RosE-NOB.LE,an  antient  engjifij  gold-coin,, 
firft  ftruck  ia  the  reign  of  .Edward  III. 
It  was  formejily  current.atiS  s.  8 di.and 
fo  called  becaufe  ftaraped  vvith  a rofe. 
Rose-wood,  rhodium,  or  afpalathtis,  -in 
the  materia  medica.  See  AsPALftTHUs. 
ROSEBRUGGE,  a town  of.  Flanders, 
eleven  miles  north-weft  ofYpres. 
ROSEMARY,  in.  botany,  a 

genus  of  the  diandria-mon.ogynia  clafsof 
plants,  with  a ringent  monopetalous. 
flower,  whereof  the  upper  lip  is  bifid 
and  erefl,  and  the  under  lip  trifid  and  re- 
flex; there  is  no  pericarpium,  the  cup 
holding;.lhe  four  feeds  in  its  bottom. 
Rofernary  has  at  all  time.s  .;en  a favour- 
rite  Ihruli  in  medicine  : ii  is  full  of  vola- 
tile parts,  • as  appears  by  its  tafte,  fmell, 

. and  analyfis.  It  is  a very  valuable  ce- 
phalic,' and  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the 
nerve.s,  and  in  hyftetic  and  hypochon- 
driac cafes.  . It  is  good  in  palfies,  apo- 
plexies, epilepfies,  and  vertigoes. . It 
ftrengthens  the  fight,  and  fweetens  the 
breath.  It  is  greatly  commended  by  feme 
againft  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera,  parti- 
cularly of  the  liver  and  fpleen  , and  in  the 
jaundice.  The  flowers  have  the  credit 
of  being  great  cordials;  and  fome  ima- 
gine they  , even  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the 
whole  plant  in  a more  exalted  degree  than 
any  other  part.  However,  the  flowery 
tops,  leaves,  and  hufles,  together  with 
the  leaves  themfelves,  are  much  fitter  for 
all  ptirpofes,  than  the  flowers  alone. 
ROSICRUCIANS,  or  Rosycrucians, 
See  the  article  Rosycrucians. 
ROSIENNE,  a town  of  Samogitia,  in 
Poland:  eaft  longitude  13'’  30',  north 
latitude  55°  50'. 

ROSIN',  or  Resin.  See  the  article  Resin. 
ROSMAR.INUS,  Rose.mary,  in  botany. 

See  the'articie  Rose.mary.. 

ROSS,  county  of  Scotland,,  bounded  by 
Sutherland  on  the  north,  by  the  German 
fta  and  the  Murray  frith  on  the  eaft 


and  fouth,  and  by  Invernefs-flilre  and  the 
weftern  oce.an  on<  the  fouth  and  weft. 

Ross  is  alfo  a market-town,  fituated  on  the 
river  Wye,  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Here- 
ford. 

.ROSSANO,  a city  and  port-town  of  Ca- 
labria, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  eighty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Taranto, 

ROSSE,  a port-town  of  Ireland,  twenty- 
two  miles  weft  of  Kinfale. 

ROS-SOLIS,  SUN-DEW,  an  agreeable  fpi- 
rituous  liquor,  compofed  of  burnt  brandy, 
fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk-water;  and 
fometiroes  perfumed  with  a little  mulk: 
it  Is  fo  called,  as  being  at  firli  prepared 
wholly  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  rolsTfolis, 
or  drofera. , See  the  article  Drosera. 

ROSTINCj,  or  Roasting.  Ste  the  ar- 
ticle Roasting. 

ROSTOCK,  an  imperial  city  of  lower 
• SaxjOny,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Baltic 
fea : eaft  longitude  12"  ij',  and  north 
latitude  54"  20'.  . 

ROSTOF,  or  Rostova,  the  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Ruffia  i 
eaft  longitude  40®,  and  north  latitude 
57't  20'. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a part  of  the  ro- 
man  forum,  wherein  orations,  pleadings, 
funeral  harangues,  &c.  were  delivered. 

ROSTRI-FORMIS  processus,  in  ana- 
tomy. See  the  article  Coracoides, 

ROSTRUM  literally  denotes  the  beak  or 
bill  of  a bird  ; and  hence  it  has  been  fi- 
guratively applied  to  the  beak,  or  head  of 
a Ihip, 

Rostrum,  in  chemiftry,  implies  thenofe 
or  beak  of  the  common  alembic,  which 
conveys  the  liquor  diftilled  into  its  re- 
ceiver. . See  the  article  Alembic. 

ROSYCRUCIANS,  Rosicrucians,  or 
brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs,  a name  alfumed 
by  a feft  or  cabal  of  hermeticil  philolb- 
phers,  who  appeared,  or  at  lead  were  firft 
taken  notice  of,  in  Germany,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XVIth  century.  They 
pretended  to  be  mafters  of  all  (ciences, 
and  to  have  many  important  fecrets,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  philofophers’s  done. 
See  the  article  Philosopher. 

Their  fociety  is  friquenily  denoted  by  the 
abbieviaiures  F.  R,  C.  * 

ROT,  a difeafe  incident  to  flieep,  arifing 
from  wet  fealims,  .and  too  moift  pafliirt. 
It  is  a very  hard  thing  to  prevent  the  rot, 
if  the  year  prove  veiy  wet,  efpecially  in 
M.ty  and  June.  Salt-inarflies,  and  lands 
where  broom  grows,  are  the  belt  places 
of  prefervation  for  vhein.  Siicep.aje 
fomciimss  all  c)nred_of  the  rot,  when  not 

too 
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too  far  gone  with  it,  only  .by^emo^ing 
them  into  broom-fields.  Seuryy-grafs, 
muftard,  pariley,  and , thyme  are  alfo 
good  for  the  prevention  of  it. 

Some  prppofe. the  giving  flieep  half  a 
haniiful  of  bay-falt,  every,  month  or  > 
oftener;  and  there,  is  great  probability 
that  this  may  be  of  fervice  ; but  the  ra- 
tional way  of  attacking  all  diforders  in 
cattle,  is  by  confidering  what  are’  the 
caufes  of  them.  It  will  appear,  upon  en- 
quiry, that  wet  feafons  are  the  general  oc- 
cafions  of  the  rot  in  Iheep,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  advifeable  for  the  owners, 
when  fuch  feafons  come  on,  .to  remove 
Ihofe  animals  into  thedrieft  paftures  they 
can,  and  then  to  feed  them  principally 
vtith  dry  fweet  hay,  oats,  bran,  and  the 
like  ; this  would  prevent  the  occafion  : 
and  if  they  were  already  a little  infeSed, 
fpnie  fait  given  with  their  dry  food,  would 
he  a happy  means  of  curing  them.  „ 
ROTA,  WHEEL,  in  mechanics.  See  the 
article  WHEEL. 

There  is  a . celebrated  problem,  in  me- 
chanics, called  rota  ariftotelica,  Ariftode’s 
wheel,  becaufe  that  philofopher  is  the  firft 
who  took  notice  of  it.'  The  matter  to  be 
accounted  for,  is  how  a point  in  the  nave 
of  a wheel  comes  to  deferibe,  during  one 
revolution,  a line  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
when  a point  in  the  outer  circumference 
does  no  more. 

'Many  great  men  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  account  for  this  phsenomenon, 
Mr.  de  Meyran,  a french  gentleman,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  light  on  a folution  of 
it,  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  de- 
clared to  be  fatisfaftory.  It  is  this  : a 
wheel  is  only  afled  on,  or  drawn  forward, 
in  a right  line  : its  circular  motion,  or 
rotation,  arifing  purely  from  therefiftance 
of  the  ground  whereon  it  is  applied.  Now 
this  refinance  is  equal  to  the  force  where- 
with the  wheel  is  drawn  in  the  right  line, 
inafinuch  as  it  defeats  that  direfilion ; 
and,  confequently,  the  caufes  of  the  two 
motions  being  equal,  their  effedls  are 
equal  too ; or,  a point  in  the  wheel  de- 
fenbes,  during  one  revolution,  a right 
line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  outer  cir- 
cumference. 

But  as  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  the  cafe 
isbtherwife  ; lor  though  it  is  drawn  in  a 
right  line  by  the  fame  force  as  the  outer 
circumference,  yet  it  only  turns  round 
becaufe  the  wheel  turns,  and  can  only 
turn  with  it,  and  in  the  fame  time. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Us  circular  velocity 


is  lefs  than  that  of  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  in  the  ritio  of  the  tvvo  circum- 
ferences ; and  therefore,  of  couiTe,  its  cir- 
cular .nnotion  is  lefs  than  its  reSliiinear 
one.  Since  then  it  necelTarily  deferibes  a 
right  line  equal  to  that  deferibed  by  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  it  can  only 
do  it  by  Hiding  along. 

Rota  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical 
court  at  Rome,  compofed  of  twelve  pre-r 
iates,  whereof  one  mu'ft  be  a . German, 
'another  a Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards  ; 
the  other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of 
whom  mull:  be  Romans,  and  the  other 
five  a Bolognefe,  a Feiraran,  a Milanefe, 
a 'Venetian,  and  a Tufean. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  auguft  tribunals 
in  Rome,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all 
fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  by 
appeal ; as  allb  of  all  matters  beneficiary 
and.  patrimonial. 

ROTATION,  in  geometry,  a term  chief- 
ly applied  to  the  circumvolution  of  any 
furface  round  a fixed  and  immoveable 
line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  its  rota- 
tion ; and  by  fuch  rotations  it  is,  that  fb- 
lids  are  conceived  to  be  generated.  See 
the  article  Genesis. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr,  deTvIoivre  Ihews 
howfolids,  thus  generated,  maybe  mea- 
fured  or  cubed.  His  method  is  this  : for 
the  fluxion  of  fuch  folids,  take  the  pro- 
dufl  of  the  fluxion  of  the  abfeifs,  multi- 
plied by  the  circular  bafe  ; and  fuppole 
the  ratio  of  a fquare  to  the  circle  inlcrib- 

ed  in  it  to  be  - : then  the  equation  ex- 

preffing  the  nature  of  any  circle,  whofe 
diameter  is  d,  — xx.  There- 
fore is  the  fluxion  of  a por- 

tion  of  the  fphere;  and,  confequently, 
the  portion’itfelf  /^\dxx — x^x'^,  and 

the  circumferibed  cylinder  is  — 

n 

and  therefore  the  portion  of  the  fphere  is 
to  the  portion  of  the  circumferibed  cylin- 
der, as  rf  — ^x  io  d —X. 

Rotation,  or  Revolution,  in  aftro.- 
nomy.  See  the  article  Revolution. 

ROTATORES,  in  anatomy,  the  name  by 
which  fome  call  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the 
eye.  See  Eve  and  OsLiquus. 

Roxatores  is  alfo  applied  to  thetfochan- 
ters  of  the  thigh-bone.  See  the  article 
Femur  and  1, rochanter.- 

ROTENBURG,  a town  of  Franconia,  in 
Germany  call  long.  10°  5',  north  laL 
49"  20'. 

Roten- 
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RoTENBURG.is  alfo  a town  of  Lewer  Sax- 
ony, in  the  dutchy  of  Verden,  twenty- 
four  miles  eaft  of  Bremen. 

ROTHER,  or  Rudder.  See  Rudder. 

ROTHERA'M,  a market-town  of  Yotk- 
(hire,  35  miles  fouth-weft  of  York. 

ROTHSAY,  a parliament-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  ifle  of  Bute;  weft  longitude 
5°,  and  north  latitude  55®  50'. 

ROTING,  a town  of  Franconia,  in  Ger- 
many ; eaft  long.  9°  50',  and  north  lat. 
49°  3°'- 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotundo,  in  architec- 
ture, an  appellation  given  to  any  build- 
ing that  is  round  both  within  and  with- 
out fide,  whether  it  be  a church,  a falon, 
or  the  like.  The  moft  celebrated  roton- 
*do  of  the  antients,  is  the  pantheon  at 
Rome.  See  the  article  Pantheon. 

ROTTENNESS,  or  Putrefaction. 
See  the  article  Putrefaction, 

ROTTERDAM,  a city  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Maefe,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Amfter* 
dam,  and  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Hague  : eaft  longitude  4°  so',  and  north 
latitude  51°. 

RO TULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
patella.  See  the  article  Patella. 

ROTULORUM  custos.  See  the  article 
Gustos  Rotulorum. 

ROTULUS,  a roll.  See  Ro,ll. 

ROTUNDO,  or  RoTONDO.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Rotondo. 

ROTUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  feveral  mulcles,  otherwife  called  teres. 
See  the  articles  Teres  and  Muscle. 

Preeater  Rotundus.  See  Pronators. 

ROT  WEIL,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  river  Neckar : eaft 
long.  8“  30',  and  north  lat.  48®  8'. 

ROUEN,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Normandy,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Seyne,  fixty-five  miles  north  of  Pa- 
ris, and  forty  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Havre  de  Grace  and  the  Britilh  Channel : 
eaft  long,  i®  6',  north  lat.  49°  30'. 

ROVEREDO,  a city  cf  the  biftiopric  of 
Trent,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Trent. 

ROVERGNE,  a divifion  of  Guienne,  in 
France. 

ROUGE-CROSS.  See  Poursuivant. 

ROUGHNESS,  in  mechanics.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Friction  and  Resistance. 

ROVIGO,  the  capital  of  the  Polefin  de, 
Rovigo,  in  Italy,  fuhjefl  to  Venice  : eaft 
long.  12°  25',  noith  lat.  45,°  6'. 

ROUND, in  geometry.  See  the 
articles  Circle,  Globe,  and  Sphe-re. 

• The  italtan  .muficians  give  the  name  of 


b round,  to  what  we  call  a fiat  b.  See 
the  article  Flats. 

. Round,  in  a military  fenfe,  fignifies  a walk 

, which  fome  officer,  attended  with  a par- 
ty of  foldiers,  takes  in  a fortified  place 
around  the  ramparts,  in  the  night-time, 
in  order  to  fee  that  the  centries  are  watch- 
ful, and  every  thing  in  good  order. 

The  centries  are  to  challenge  the  rounds 
at  a diftance,  and  reft  their  arms  as  they 
pafs,  to  let  none  come  near  them  ; and 
when  the  round  comes  near  the  guardj 
the  centry  calls  aloud,  miho  comes  there? 
and  being  anfwered,  the  rounds  j he  fays 
fiand-,  and  then  calls  the  corporal  of  the 
guard,  who  draws  his  fword,  and  calls 
alfo,  ’who  comes  there\  and  when  he  is 
anfwered,  the  rounds,  he  who  has  the 
word  advances,  and  the  corporal  receives 
it  with  his  fword  pointed  to  the  giver’s 
breaft.  In  ftrifil  garrifon  the  rounds  go 
every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
o/TAr  Rounds.  See  Way. 

CoKai^p-RouNDs.  See  Counter, 

Round-house,  a kind  of  prifon,  for  the 
nightly  watch  in  London  to  fecure  difor- 
derly  perfons,  till  they  can  be  carried  be- 
fore a raagiftrate. 

Round  house,  in  a flilp,  the  iippermoft 
room,  or  cabbin,  on  the  ftern  of  a (hip, 
where  the  mafter  lies. 

To  Round  a horfe.  in  horferaanihip,  a 
general  term  for  all  forts  of  maneges  up- 
on a volt,  or  circular  tread.  See  the 
article  Volt.  . 

ROUNDELAY,  a kind  of  antient  poem, 
thus  termed,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  becaufe  it  turns  back  again  to 
the  fil'd:  verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  This 
poem  is  little  known  among  us,  but  is 
very  common  among  the  French,  who 
call  it  rondeau.  It  confifts  commonly 
of  thirteen  verfes,  eight  whereof  are  in 
one  rhime,  and  five  in  another.  It  is 
divided  into  couplets,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  and  third  whereof  the  beginning 
of  the  roundelay  is  repeated,  and  that  if 
poffible  in  an  equivocal  or  paiifing  fenfe. 

ROUNDELET.  See  Rundlet. 

ROUNDO,  roundelay,  in  mulic,  a kind 
of  burden  or  ritornelio,  where  the  be  • 
ginning  of  each  couplet  is  repesud  at  the 
end  thereof. 

ROUSE,  among  falconers,  is  when  a hawk 
lifts  up  and  (hakes  herfelf. 

Rouse  a haiv/er,  or  cable,  in  the  fea- 
languagc,  fignifies  to  haul  in  part  of  the 
hawfer  or  cable,  which  lies  flack  in  the 
water. 

ROUSELAER,  aio'A’n  of  the  Netheiland.') 

in 
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* 5n  the  province  of  Flanders,  iituated  ele- 
ven miles  north-eaft.of  YpfeSi 

ROUSILLON,  formerly  a province  of 
Spain,  now  united  to  France,  is  bound- 
ed by  Languedoc  on  the  north,  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Cata- 
lonia on  the  fonth,  and  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  on  the  weft,  being  about  fifty- 
five  miles  long,  and  thirty-fix  broad. 

ROUSSIN,  in  the  manege,  is  a ftrong, 
well  knit,  and  ftowed  horfe,  fiich  as  are 
brought  into  France  from  Germany  and 
Holland. 

ROUT,  a public  road,  highway,  orcourfe, 
efpecially  that  which  military  forces  take. 
This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  an  army. 

Rout,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  afiembly 
of  perfons,  going  forcibly  to  commit  fome 
unlawful  aft,  whether  they  execute  it  or 
not. 

The  difference  between  a rout  and  a riot 
feems  tq  be  this,  that  a rout  is  where 
perfons  are  unlawfully  afl'embled,  and 
have  moved  forwards,  in  order  to  commit 
the  unlawful  ail  intended,  but  part  with- 
out doing  it:  whereas  .riot  is  taken  for 
'the  difordei'ly  fa6t  committed  by  any  fuch 
unlawful  affembly.  Two  things,  how. 
ever  are  common  both  to  riot  and  rout, 
as  alfo  unlawful  affembly;  the  one  is, 
that  three  perfons  at  leaft  be  gathered 
together':  the  other  is,  that,  being  ga- 
thered together,  they  difturb  the  peace 
either  by  words,  (hew  of  arms,  turbu- 
lent gefture,  or  afilual  violence.  See  Riot. 

Rowel,  among  farriers,  a kind  of  iffue, 
made  by  drawing  a (kain  of  (ilk,  thread, 
hair,  or  the  like,  through  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  or  the  other  part,  of  a horfe; 
anfwering  to  what,  in  furgery,,  is  called 
a feton.  See  the  article  Seton. 

The  Towelling  of  horfes  is  a method  of  ■ 
cure  frequently  had  recourfe  to,  in  cafes 
of  inward  drains,  efpecially  about  the 
Ihoulders  or  hips,  as  alfo  for  hard  fwell- 
ings  not  eafy  to  be  diffolved.  The  ope- 
ration is  this  : a little  flit  being  made 
through  the  flcin,  about  an  handhreadth 
below  the  part  aggrieved,  big  enough  to 
put  a fwan’s  quill  in ; the  (kin  is  raifed 
from  the  fle(h,  the  end  of  the  quill  put 
in,  and  the  (kin  blowed  from  the  flefli 
upwards,  and  all  over  the  flioulder ; then 
the  hole  being  (topped  with  (he  finger, 
the  part  blown  is  beat  with  an  hazel- 
ftick,  and  the  wind  fpread  with  the  hand 
all  over,  and  then  let  go;  this  done,  a 
(kain  of  horfe-hair,  or  red  farfenet,  half 
the  ihisknefs  of  the  little  finger,  is  put  in 
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a rowelling  needle,  feven  or  eight  iirches 
long,  and  the  needle  is  put  into  the  hole, 
and  drawn  through  again,  fix  or  feven 
inches  higher ; then  the  needle  is  drawn 
out,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  tied 
together,  anointing  it  every  day,  as  well 
as  before  the  putting  it  in,  with  fweet 
butter  and  hog’s  gregfe,  and  drawing 
it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  (kin, 
to  make  the  putrid  matter  difcharge  itfelf 
more  plfentifully. 

Others,  difliking  thefe  rowels,  as  mak- 
ing too  large  a fore  and  fear,  ufe  the 
french  rowel,  which  is  a round  piece  of 
(tiff  leather,  with  a hole  in  the  midft, 
laying  it  flat  between,  the  flefli  and  (kin, 
the  hole  in  the  royvel  juft  againft  that  in 
the  flcin,  fewing  it  with  a needle  and 
thread  drawn  through  the  hole  and  the 
flcin,  cleaning  it  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  anointing  it  afreflr. 

Rowels  of  a ffur.  See  Spur.. 

Rows  cf  trees.  See  Parallelism. 

ROXBURGH,  the  name  of  a county  rji 
Scotland,  which  fends  one-  member  to 
parliament. 

ROXENT  cape,  or  Rock  of  Lijbott,  a 
mountain  and  remarkable  promontory  in 
Portugal,,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  river  Tagus, 
twenty-two  rniles  north  of  Liflion. 

ROYAL,  or  Regal,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  a king : thus  we  fay,,  royal  fami- 
ly, royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  !Sc. 
See  the  articles  Familt,  AsaEST,  ©“r. 

Royal  Exchange,  the  burfe  or  meeting- 
place  of  the  merchants  in  London,  See 
the  article  Exchange,, 

It  was  built  in  at  the  charge  of ' 

Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  and  in  a folemn 
manner,  by  herald  with  found  of  trum- 
pet, in  prefence  of  queen  Elizabeth,  pro- 
claimed the  royal  exchange.  Till  tha^ 
time  the  merchants  met  in  Lombard- 
ftreet.  It  was  built  of  brick,  yet  then 
elleemed  the  moft  fplendid  burfe  in  Eu- 
rope. An  hundred  years  after  its  build- 
ing, at  the  great  fire,  i,(  was  burnt  down ; 
but  foon  raifed  again  in  a (fill  more  mag- 
nificent manlier,  the  expehce  thereof 
amounting  tp' 50,000.  One  half  of 
this  film  was  difcurfed  by  the  chamber  of 
London,]  the  .other  by  the  company  of 
mercers,  who,  to  reimburfe  themfelves, 
let  to  hire  igo  fllops  above  flairs,  at,f  50 
each,  which,  with  other  (hops,  &c.  on 
the  ground,  yield  a yearly  rent  of  above 
,^.4000  ; yet  the  ground  it  (lands  on 
does  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
whence  it  is  qbfsrvcd  to  .be  much  the 
' richeft 
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riclieft  fpot  of  ground  in  the  worldr  It 
is  built  quadrangular,  with  waits  around, 
wherein  the  merchants  of  the  refpeSive 
countries  alTociate  themfelves.  ' In  ‘the 
middle  of  the  area  or  court  is  a fine  mar- 
ble-Itatue  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a roman  Caefar,  erefled  by  the  fo- 
ciety  of  merchant- adventurers.  Around 
are  the  ftatues  of  the  feveral  kings  fince 
the  Norman  conqueft,  ranged, 
ROYAL-rai,  a fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bof- 
cobelj  in  the-  pariflr  of  Donnington  in 
Staffordfiiire,  the  bobghs  whfereof  were  . 
once  covered  with  ivy  ; in  the  thick-  of 
which  king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the“  day- 
time with  colonel  Carelefs,  and  in  the. 
night  lodged'  in  Bofcobel-houfe;  fo  that 
they  are  mittaken  who  fpeak  of  “it  as  an 
old  hollow  oak,  it  being  then  a gay 
flourilhing  tree,  furrounded  \/tth  many 
more.  The  poor  remains  thereof  are 
now  fenced  in'  with  a handforne  wall, 
with  this  infcription  over  the  gate  in  gold- 
letters  : 'Fceltcijjimam  arborsm  quam  in 
ajylum  potentiffimi  regis  CstioXx  II.  Deus 
op.  7nax,  per  quern  reges  regnant,  hie 
crefeere  voluit,  &c. 

■RoYAL-ySrtV^^’.  See  Society’.  ' 
ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  ■ 
otherwife  called  the  fcing''s  prerogative, 
and  the  regalia.  Seethe  articles  PkERO- 
gative  and  Ue'galia, 

ROYAN,  a cattle  of  France,  in  the' pro- 
vince of  Saintonge,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Garonne,  thirty  miles  fouth 
of  Rochelle.  ■ 

ROYENA,  AeICAN  EtADDER-NUT,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  thedecandria-digynia  . 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is 
formed  of  a Angle  petal ; the  tube  is  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the'lirab  is' pa- 
tent, reflex,  and  divided  into  five  oval 
fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a roundifli  capfule, 
formed  of  four  valves,  marked  with  four 
furrows,  but  containing  only  one  cell ; 
the  feeds  are  four  oblong  triangular 
nuts,  included  in  a calyptra. 

ROYSTON,  a*  market- town,  fituated  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Cainbridge, 
thirty-eight  miles  north  bf  London. 
RUATAN,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Hon- 
duras, in  North  America : weft  long. 
89°,  and  north  lat.  16°, 

RUBARB;  See  the  article  Rhubarb. 
RUBBING.  Seethe  aiticles  Attrition 
and  Friction. 

RUBELLIO,  in  ichthyology,  the  name 
whereby  fome  authors  call  the  roach. 
See  the  article  Cyprinus. 


RUBETA,  the  toad,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Toad. 

RUBIA,  madder,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tetrandfia-monogynia  clafs  of  plants 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle, 
plane  acute  petal,  hollowed  at  the  bafe 
and  divided  Into  four  fegments  ; the  fruit 
confifts  of  two  fuccuierit,  fmootb,  round 
berries,  growing  together;  the  feed  is 
finglej  roundilh,  and  umbilicated.  See 
plate  CCXXXV.  fig.  a. 

For  the  feveral'  ufes  of  this  plant  in  dy. 
ing,  &c.  fee  the  article  Madder. 

RUBICAN,  in  the  manege.  A hoife  is 
foid  to  be  of  a rubican  colour,  when  of  a 
hay,  forrel,  or  black,  with  a ligb(  grey 
or  wfiite  irpon  the  flanks,  but  fo  that  this 
grey  or  white  is  not  predoniinant  th'efe. 

RUBIFYING,  in  chemiftry,  the  aft  of 
turning  a thing  red  by  the  force  of  fire, 
&c. 

RUBIGALIA,  in  antiquity,  a feaft  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the 
god  Rubigus,  or  the  goddefs  Rubigo,  to 
engage  thofe  deities  to  preferve  the  corn 
from  blights  and  mildews. 

The  rubigalia  were  inftituted  by  Numa, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  and 
were  celebrated  on  the  feventh  of  the  ca- 
lends of  May. 

RUBIGO,  a difeafe  incident  to  corn,  com- 
monly called  Mildew,  being  a fpecies  of 
blight.  See  the  article  Blight. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Ruffia,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Dwina  on  the  north,  by  Syrianes  on 
the  eaft,  by  Belozero  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  lake  of  Onega  on  the  weft. 

RUBRIC,  rubrica,  in  the  cannon-law,  fig- 
nifies  a title  or  article  in  certain  aniient 
law-books  ; thus  called  becaufe  written, 
as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  aniient 
Bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

Rubrics  alfo  denote  the  rules  and  direc- 
tions given  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
courfe  of,  the  liturgy,  for  the  order  and 

. manner  in  which  the  . feveral  parts  of  the 
office  are  to  be  performed.  There  are 
general  rubrics  and  fpecial  rubrics,  aru. 
brie  for  the  communion,  &c.  In  the 
romilh  Miflal  and  breviary  are  rubrics 
for  matins,  for  lauds,  for  tranflations, 
beatifications,  commemorations,  &c. 

RUBRICA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name 
given  to  feveral  kinds  of  marles  and 
ochres,  the  twro  principal  of  which  are 
the  rubrica  fabrilis  of  authors,  being  a foft 
heavy  red  marie,  commonly  called  reddle, 
and  ufed  by  painters,  &c.  See  the  articles 
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Marle  and  Reddle.  The  other,  call- 
ed the  rubrica  linopica  of  the  antients,  is 
a fine  heavy  purple  ochre,  much  ufed 
both  in  painting  and  medicine.  See 
the  article  Ochre.  . 

RUBUS,  the  bramble  and  raspberry- 
bush,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ico- 
fandaa-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
coroHa  whereof  confifts  of  five  roundilh 
ereflo-patent  petals,  of  the  length  of  the 
cup,  and  inferted  into  it ; the  fruit  is  a 
compound  berry ; the  acini  it  is  compofed 
of  are  roundilh,  and  arranged  into  a du- 
ller, convex  at  top  and  concave  below, 
each  acinus  has  only  one  cell ; the  feeds 
are  fingle  and  oblong ; the  receptacle,  of 
the  pericarpia  is  conic ; the  acini  in  moll 
of  the  fpecies  grow  together  fo  as  to  be 
infeparable  without  breaking.  See  plate 
CCXXXV.  fig.  4. 

The  ufe  of  this  plant  in  medicine  is  as  a 
refrigerant  and  aftringent,  and  therefore 
the  fruit  leaves,  &c,  are  recommended 
in  dyfenteries,  vomitings,  haemorrhages 
of  the  womb,  nofe,  &c, 

RUBY,  rubims,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fpe- 
cies of  the  chrollafima  clafs  nf  gems,  be- 
ing a beautiful  gem  of  a red  colour  with 
an  admixture  of  purple.  See  the  article 
Gem. 

This  in  its  moft  perfefiiand  bell  colour- 
ed Hate,  is  a gem  of  prodigious  beauty  and 
extreme  value ; it  is  often  found  perfedly 
pure  and  free  from  blemilhes  or  foulnefs, 
but  much  more  frequently  debafed  great- 
ly in  its  value  by  them,  efpecially  in  the 
larger  fpecimens.  It  is  of  very  great 

j hardnefs,  equal  to  that  of  the  fapphire, 
and  fecond  only  to  the  diamond.  It  is 
various  in  fize,  but  lefs  fubjefl  to  varia- 
tions in  its  fliape  than  moll  of  the  other 
gems.  It  is  ufually  found  very  fmall, 
its  moll  common  fize  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  head  of  the  largell  fort  of 
pins  ; but  it  is  found  of  four,  eight,  or 
ten  carafils ; and  fometimes,  though  very 
rare,  up  to  tvVenty,  thirty,  •.  or  forty.  It 
is  never  found  of  an  angular  orcryllalli- 
form  lharp,  but  always  of  a pebblq  like 
figure,  often  roundilh,  fometimes  oblong 
and  much  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  and  in  (bine  fort  referabling  a pear, 
and  is  ufually  flatted  on  one  fide.  It 
commonly  is  naturally  fo  bright  and  pure 
on  the  furface,  as  to  need  no  polilliirg  ; 
and  when  its  figure  vyill  admit  of  being 
fet  without  cutting,  it  is  often  worn  in 
its  rough  Hate,  and  with  no  other  than  its 
native  polifil.  Our  jewellers  are  very 
nice,  though  not  perfciSlIy  determinate,, 
in  their  dilUnflions  of  this  gem,  know- 
VoL.  IV. 
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ing  it,  in  its  different  degrees  of  colour, 
under  three  different  names : the  firft  is 
limply  the  ruby,  the  name  given  it  in  its 
deepen  coloured  and  moll  perfeft  Hate  t 
the  fecond  is  the  fpinel  ruby  5 under  this 
name  they  comprehend  thofe  rubies  which 
are  of  .a  fomewhat  lefs  bright  colour  than 
the  ruby  fimply  fo  called  : the  third  is  the 
balafs-ruby;  under  this  name  they  exprefs 
a pale  yet  a very  bright  ruby,  with  a lefs 
admixture  of  the  purple  tinge  than  in  the 
deeper  coloured  one  ; this  is  of  lefs  value 
than  the  deeper  one. 

We  have  jjie  true  ruby  only  from  the 
.Eaft-Indies;  and  the  principal  mines  of  it 
are  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  We  have  in  Europe 
cryftals  tinged  to  the  colour  of  the  ruby, 
but  they  have  nothing  of  its  luftre  or 
hardnefs.  The  ruby  feems  to  owe  it* 
colour  to  gold,  it  being  pofiible  to  fepa- 
rate  a fmall  portion  of  gold  from  the  little  ' 
native  rubies,  and  alfo  to  give  the  true 
colour  of  the  ruby  to  fiflitious  pafte  by 
means  of  ibat  metal. 

The  way  of  preparing  a metalline  colour 
from  gold  and  tin,  for  tinging  glafs  of  a 
ruby  colour  is,  according  to  Shaw,  a* 
follows : DilTolve  gold  in  aqua-regia, 
and  dilute  the  finejellowfolution  with  a 
large  proportio,n  of  fair  water ; to  the 
mixture  add  a fufficient  quantity  of  a fa- 
turated  folution  of  tin,  made  alfo  in 
aqua  regia^  at  feveral  times,  and  a 
mod  beautiful  red  or  purple-coloured 
powder  will  foon  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  . 
containing  glafs  : decant  the  liquor,  and 
dry  the  powder,  a few  grains  whereof 
being  melted  along,  with  white  cryftajline 
glafs  will  tinge  it  throughout  of  an  ex- 
tremely fine  purple  or  ruby  colour. 

In  M,  Savary’s  Difl.  de  Commerce,  we 
have  the  following  table  of  the  value  of 
rubies,  from  one  carat,  or, four  grains, 
to  ten  carats : 

1.  s.  (5« 

A ruby  of  one  carat  is  worth  i 15  00 
Of  two  - - - - - 9 00  CO 

Ofthree  - - m 10  00 

Of  four  - - - - 33  15  00 

Of  five  - - - - - 45  00  00 

of  fix  - - - - - 67  10  CO 

Of  feven  - - - - 84  .00  00 

Of  eight  - - - io6_oo  co 

Of  nine  - - r - 150  00  00 

Of  ten  - _ - - 2.16  CO  .CO 

Ruby,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  red  colour 
wherewith  the  arms  of  noblemen  are 
blazoned ; being  the  fame  which  in  the 
arms  of  others,  not  noble,  is  called 
gules.  See  the  article  Gules, 
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P.UCTATION,  BELCHING,  a ventoGty 
srifing  from  indigellion,  and  difcharging 
itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a very  difagree- 
able  noifer  There  are  belches  owing  to 
repletion,  and  others  to  inanition,  or 
emptinefs.  Quincy  fays  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons  are  particularly  lia- 
ble to  this  dilbrder.  They  are  rather  to 
be  cured  with  proper  ftomachics  than  car- 
minatives and  hot  liquors, 

RUDBECK.IA,  dwarf  sun  flower, 
in  botany  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia- 
polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  radiated  ; but  the  her- 
maphrodite corollultE  of  the  difc  are  tu- 
bulofe  and  very  numerous  : the  ftamina 
are  five  Very  (liort  capillary  filaments  5 
and  there  is  a fmall  orbiculated  feed  after 
each  of  the  hermaphrodite  corollul^,  and 
are  all  contained  in  the  cup,  affixed  to  a 
paleaceous  receptacle. 

RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a piece  of  tim- 
ber turning  on  hinges  in  the  ftern  of  the 
fliip,  and  which,  oppofing  fometimes 
one  fide  to  the  water  and  fometimes 
another,  turns  or  direfls  the  veffel  this 
.wayorthat.  See  the  article  Ship. 

The  rudder  of  a lliip  is  a piece  of  tim'ber 
hung  on  the  (lern  pods  by  four  or  five 
iron -hooks,  called  pintles,  ferving  as  it 
were  for  the  bridle  of  a ffiip  to  turn  her 
about  at  the  pleafuie  of  the  fleers- man. 
The  rudder  being  perpendicular ; and 
without-fiJe  the  ffiip,another  piece  of  tim- 
ber is  fitted  to  it  at  right  angles,  which 
comes  into  the  ffiip,  by  which  the  1 udder 
is  managed  and  direfied.  This  latter 
properly  is  called  the  helm  or  tiller  5 and 
Ibmetimes,  though  improperly,  the  1 ud- 
der itfelf-  The  power  of  the  rudder  is 
reducible  to  that  of  the  lever.  See  the 
article  Lever. 

As  to  the  angle  the  rudder  ffiould  make 
with  the  keel,  it  is  ffiewn,  that  in  the 
working  of  (liips,  in  order  to  flay  or  bear 
' up  the  fooneft  pcilible,  the  tilltr  of  the 
ludder  ought  to  make  an  angle  of  53® 
with  the  keel.  A narrow  rudder  is  beft: 
for  a (hip’s  failing,  provided  {tie  can  feel 
it  j that  is,  be  guided, and  turned  by  it  ; 
for  a broad  rudder  will  hold  much  water 
when  the  helm  is  put  over  to  any  fide; 
but  if  a ffiip  have  a (at  quarter,  fo  that  the 
water  cannot  ctJine  quick  and  (trong  to 
her  rudder,  (he  will  require  a bioad  rud- 
der. The  afi-moft  part  of  the  rudder  is, 
called  the  rske  of  the  rudder. 

RUDENTURE.  inarchiteaure,  the  figure 
of  a rope  or  flaif,  fometimes  plain,  (ome- 
times  carved,  with  vvhich  the  third  part 
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of  the  (lutings  of  columns  are  frequently 
filled  up. 

There  are  alfo  rudentures  in  relievo  laid 
on  the  naked  of  pilafters  not  fluted ; 
an  inttance  of  which  we  have  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sapienza  at  Rome. 

RUDERATION,  in  building  a term 
ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  laying  of  pay- 
ment with  pebbles. 

To  perform  the  ruderation  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  ground  be  well  beaten,  to 
make  it  firm,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
cracking  5 then  a ftratum  of  little  Hones' 
are  laid,  to  be  afterwards  bound  together 
with  mortar  made  of  lime  and  fand. 
If  the  fand  be  new,  its  proportion  may 
be  to  the  lime  as  three  to  one;  if  dug  out 
of  old  pavements  or  wall^  as  five  to  two. 
Ruderation,  Daviler  obferves,  is  alfo  ufed 
by  Vitruvius  for  the  coarfelt  and  molt 
artlefs  kind  of  maibnry,  where  a wall  is 
as  it  were  cobled  up. 

RU0IARIUS,  in  antiquity,  a veteran 
gladiator  who  had  got  a difeharge  from 
the  fervice.  See  Gladiator. 

RUDIMENTS,  rudimenta]  the  firft  prin- 
ciples or  grounds  of  any  art  or  fcience, 
called  alfo  the  elements  thereof.  See  the 
article  Element. 

RUDIS,  a knotty  rugged  flick,  which  the 
praetor  among  the  Romans  gave  the  gla- 
diators as  a mark  of  their  freedom  and 
difiniffion. 

RUE,  futa,  in  botany.  SeeRuTA. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a (ingle  pe- 
tal : the  tube  is  of  the  length  of  the  cup, 
with  a patulous  inclined  neck  : the  limb 
is  quinquifid,  patent,  and  obtufe,  with  the 
two  upper  lacinii  more  reflex  than  the 
reft:  the  fruit  is  a round  capfule,  acu- 
minated on  both,  Cdes,  of  the  length  of 
the  cup,  femibilocular  and  bivalve  : the 
feeds  being  a few  in  number,  areroundilh 
and  comprelTed. 

RUFF,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the 
perca,  with  a cavernous  head,  and  only 
one  fin  on  the  back.  See  Perca. 

The  ufnal  llze  to  v/hich  this  fpecies  ar- 
rives is  four  or  five  inches,  though  fome- 
times It  win  grow  longer:  the  head  in 
its  general  form  is  comprelTed,  but  flatted 
a little  between  the  eyes  ; the  beak  is 
l'omew,hat  acute  ; the  bread:  and  belly  are 
fl-itted  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a 
variety  of  colours ; the  teeth  are  fmall 
but  numerous,  there  is  a icw  of  them  in 
each  jaw,  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
palate  there  is  a number  of  teeth,  fo 

minute 
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minute  that  they  can  fcarce  be  feen  ; the 
lateral  line  is  foinewhat  crooked  j the 
colour  of  the  filh  is  a browniOi  yellow 
with  a number  of  black  fpots  ; the  fin 
on  the  back  has  twenty-eight  rays,  the 
peftoral-fins  eighteen,  and  the  belly-fins 
each  fix. 

Ruff,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the 
tfinga,  with  a granulated  face,  and  a 
red  beak  and  legs  : it  is  about  the  big- 
riefs  of  the  common  jack  daw.  See  the 
article  Tringa. 

The  head'  is  round,  and  covered  with  a 
large  tuft  of  feathers,  except  the  ante- 
rior part,  which  is  naked,  but  the  Ikin  is 
elegintly  granulated  with  fmall  red  tu- 
bercles, difpofed  regularly  and  clofely 
over  it  5 the  eyes  are  large,  their  afpetl 
bright  and  piercing,  and  their  iris  of  a 
bright  hazel-colour  ; the  beak  is  mode- 
rately long  and  obtufe  at  the  end,  it  is 
of  a bright  fine  red  at  the  bafe,  and  fome- 
times  all  over  ; the  upper  chap  is  a little 
longer  than  the  under  one  ; the  tongue  is 
extended  to  the  very  top  of  the  beak. 
See  plate  CCXXXV.  fig.  3.  - 

RUFTER-HOOD,  among  falconers,  a 
plain  leathern  hood,  large  and  open  be- 
hind, to  be  worn  by  an  hawk  when  file  is 
firlf  drawn. 

RUGEN,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic-fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Germany,  being  part  of  the 
dutchy  of  fwedilh  Pomerania,  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  a narrow  channel  : 
this  ifland  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  near 
as  many  broad. 

RUINS,  a term  particularly  ufed  for  mag. 
nificent  buildings  fallen  into  decay,  by 
length  of  time,  and  whereof  there  only 
remains  a confufed  heap  of  materials. 

RULE,  regula,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
maxim,  canon,  or  precept,'  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  any  art  or-fcience. 

The  rules  of  philofg,phizing,  of  reafon- 
ing,  of  method,  as  alfo  thofe  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  logic,  morality,  poetry,  me- 
dicine, rhetoric,  S^’r.  have  been  Already 
delivered  under  the  articles  PHlLOSOPHy, 
Reasoning,  &c. 

Rule,  in  arithmetic,  denotes  an  opera- 
tion performed  with  figures,  in  order  to 
difeover  fums  or  numbers  unknown. 

The  fundamental  rules  are  addition,  fob- 
traflion,  multiplication,  and  divifion. 
See  the  article  Addition,  &c. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  rules 
denominated  from  their  nfe  ; as  the  rule 
of  alligation,  fellowfli'p,  intereft,  prac- 
tice, reduflion,  Seethe  article  Aj.* 
UGATION, 
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Rule  of  three,  golden  rule,  or 
RULE  OF  PROPORTION,  is  one  of  the 
nioft  eflential  rules  of  arithmetic;  for 
the  foundation  of  which  fee  the  articles 
Proportion. 

It  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three  from  hav- 
ing three  numbers  given  to  find  a fourth  ; 
but  more  properly,  the  Rule  of  Propor- 
tion, becaufe  by  it  we  find  a fourth 
number  proportional  to  three  given  num- 
bers : and  becaufe  of  the  necelfary  and. 
extenfive  ufe  of  it,  it  is  called  the 
Golden  Rule.  But  to  give  a definition 
of  it,  with  regard  to  numbers  of  parti- 
cular and  determinate  things,  it  is  the 
rule  by  which  we  find  a number  of  any 
kind  of  things,  as  money,  weight, 

. fo  proportional  to  a given  number  of  the 
fame  things,  as  another  number  of  the 
fame  or  different  things,  is  to  a third 
number  of  the  lalt  kind  of  thing.  For 
the  four  numbers  that  are  proportional 
mull  either  be  all  applied  to  one  kind  of 
things;  or  two  of  them  mud  be  of  one 
kind,  and  the  rtmaing  two  of  another  ; 
becaufe  there  can  be  no  proportion,  and 
confequently  no  compariibn  of  quantities 
of  different  fpecies  : as  for  example,  of 
three  flnllings  and  four  days ; or  of  fix 
men  and  four  yards. 

All  quettions  that  fall  under  this  rule 
may  be  dJrtinguiflied  into  two  kinds  ! 
the  firft  contains  thefe  wherein  it  is  fimply 
and  djreflly  propofed  to  find  a fourth 
proportional  tothree  givett  numbers  taken 
in  a certain  order  : as  if  it  wei'e  propofed 
to  find  a fum  of  money  fo  proportioned 
to  one  hundred  pounds  as  .fixty  four 
pounds  ten  fliillings  is  to  eighteen  pounds 
fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  or  as  forty 
pounds  eight  fliillings  is  to  fix  hundred 
weight.  The  fecond  kind  contains  all 
fuch  qireftions  wherein  we  are  left  to  dif- 
eover, from  the  nature  and  circiiniftances 
of  the  queftion,  that  a fourth  propor- 
tional is  fought  ; and  confequently, 
how  the  ftate  of  the  proportion,  or  com- 
parifon  of  the  term,  is  to  be  made  ; 
which  depends  upon  a clear  imderlland- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  queflion  and 
proportion.  After  the  given  terms  are 
duly  ordered,  what  remains  to  be  dona 
is  to  find  a fourth  proportional.  But  to 
remove  all  difficuilties  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  whole  folutioii  is  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing ■ general  rule,  which  contains 
what  is  necelfary  for  folving  fuch  quell-, 
ons  wherein  the  ftate  of  the  proportion  is 
given;  in  order  to  which  it  is  necefl'ary 
to  premife  thefe  obfen'alions. 

1$  I a 
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j.  In  a]l  tjucftiojis  that  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing rule  there  is  a fuppofition  and  a 
demand  : two  of  the  given  numbers 
contain  a fuppofition,  upon  the  condi- 
tions whereof  a demand  is  made,  to 
which  the  other  given  term  belongs  ; and 
it  is  therefore  laid  to  raife  the  queftion  }' 
becaufe  the  number  fought  has  fuch  a 
conneftion  with  it  as  one  of  thefe  in  the 
fuppofition  has  to  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple; if  3 yards  of  cloth  coft  4I.  10  s. 
(here  is  the  fuppofition)  what  are  7 yards 
3 quarters  wiorth  ? here  is  the  demand 
or  quefiion  railed  upon  7 yards  3 quar- 
ters, and  the  former  fuppofition. 

3.  In  the  queftion  there  will  fometimes 
be  a fuperflnous  term ; that  is,  a term 
which,  though  it  makes  a circuiiiftance 
in  (he  queftion,  yet  it  is  not  concerned  in 
the  proportion,  becaufe  it  is  equally  fo  in 
both  the  fuppofition  and  demand.  This 
fuperfluous  term  is  always  known  by  be- 
ing twice  mentioned  either  direflly,  or 
by  feme  word  that  rtfrs  to  it.  Example, 
if  3 men  fpend  zol.  in  10  days,  how 
much,  at  that  rate,  will  they  fpend  in  , 
35  days  ? Here  the  3 men  is  a fiiperflu- 
ous  term,  the  proportion  being  among 
the  other  three  given  terms,  with  the 
number  fought ; fo  that  any  number  of 
men  may  be  as  well  fupppfed  as  3. 

Rule.  Firlf,  The  fuperfluous  term  (if 
there  is  one)  being  caft  out,  ftate  the 
other  three  terms  thus  : of  the  two  terms 
in  the  fuppofitmn,  one  is  like  the  thing 
fought  (that  is,  of  the  fame  kind  of 
thing  the  fame  way  applied);  fet  that 
one  in  the  Fcond  or  middle  place  ; the 
other  term  of  the  fuppcfiiion  let  in  the 
firft  place,  or  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
middle;  and  the  term  that  raifes  the 
queftion,  or  with  which  the  anfwer  is 
coiinefled,  fet  in  the  third  place,  or  on 
the  right  hand ; and  thus  the  extremes 
are  like  one  another,  and  the  middle 
term  like  the  tiling  fought:  alfo  the 
fii  ft  and  fecond  tehns  contain  the  fuppofi- 
fition,  and  the  third  raifts  the  queftion  ; 
fo  that  (he  third  and  fourth  have  the  fame 
dependance  or  cenneflion  as  the  firft  and 
fecond.  This  done. 

Secondly,  Make  all  the  three  terms  fimple 
nunibersof  theloweft  denominations  cx- 
prelfed,  fo  that  the  extremes  be  of  one 
name.  Then, 

Thirdly,  Repeat  the  queftions  from  the 
numbers  thus  flalecl  and  reduced  (argu- 
ing from -the  fiippofiiion  to  the  demand) 
and  obferve  whether  the  number  fought 
ought  to  be  greater  or  Itffer  than  the 
middle  term,  which  the  nature  of  the 


queftion,  rightly  conceived,  will  defet- 
mine;  and  accordingly,  multiply  the 
middle  term  by  the  greater  or  lefler  ex- 
treme, and  divide  the  produS  by  the 
other,  the  quote  is  like  the  middle  term, 
and  is  the  complete  anfwer,  if  there  is  no 
remainder  ; but  if  there  is,  then, 
Fourthly,  reduce  the  remainder  to  the 
denomination  next  below  that  of  the 
middle  term,  and  divide  by  the  fame 
divilbr,  the  quotient  is  another  part  of 
the  anfwer  in  this  new  denomination. 
And  if  there  is  here  alfo  a remainder,  re- 
duce it  to  the  next  denomination,  and 
then  divide.  Go  on  thus  to  the  lowed 
denomination,  where,  if  there  is  a re- 
mainder, it  muft  be  applied  fra£lion-wife 
to  the  divifor;  and  thus  you  will  have 
the  complete  anfwer  in  a fimple  or  mixed 
number. 

Note,  If  any  of  the  dividends  is  lefs  than 
the  divifor,  reduce  it  to  the  next  denomi- 
nation, and  to  the  next  again,  till  it  be 
greater  than,  or  equal  to,  the  divifor. 

Examples. 

Q^cft.  I.  If  3 yards  of  cloth  coll  8 s. 
wliat  is  the  price  of  15  yards?  Anfw., 
or  3 1 


40  s, 

Vv?ork. 
yrds.  s.  yds. 
3—8—15 

JLL 

3ii2ol40S, 


Explanation.  3 yards  and 
8 s.  contain  the  fupppfi. 
lipn,  and  8 s.  is  like  the 
thing  fpught;  theiefore 
8 s.  is  the  middle  term, 
and  yards  on  the  left : 
then  the  depiand  arifes 
upon  15  yards,  and  therefore  it  is  on  the 
right.  Again,  from  the  nature  of  the 
queftion  it  is  plain,  that  15  yards  require 
more  than  3 yards,  r.  e.  the  anfwer  muft 
be  greater  than  the  middle  term  ; where- 
fore 8 s.  is  to  be  multiplied  hy  15  yards ; 
the  produfl  is  130  s.  which  divided  by 
3 yards,  quotes  40s.  without  a remain- 
der ; fo  40s.  or  3 1.  is  the  number  fought, 
Q^eft.  II.  If  4 lb.  of  fugar  coft  2s.  9 d, 
what  is  the  value  of  1 8 lb.  ? Anfwer, 
32  s.  4 2 d. 

Expl.  The  fuppofition- 
is  in  4 lb.  and  2 s.  9 d. 
this  laft  term  being  like 
the  thing  fought,wiiich 
is  connefted  with  18  lb, 
wherefore  the  terms  are 
ftated  according  to  the 
rule:  then  the  middle 
term  being  mixed,  it  is 
to  be  reduced  to  pence; 
and  then  hrgue  thus  ; 
if  4lb.  coft  33  d.  18  lb, 
muft  coft  more ; there- 
fore multiply  33  d.  by 
18  lb. 


41?  ja  farthings. 
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iS  lb.  and  divide  their  produfl  by  4 ; 
the  quotient  is  148  d.  and  4 remains, 
which  is  to  be  reduced  to  farthings,  and 
the  produft  divided  by  the  former  quo- 
tient, gives  2 ; fo  the  anfwer  is  148'd. 

2 farthings,  or  12  s.  4 f d.  becaufe  148  d. 
is  by  rtdu&ion,  12  s.  4 d. 

Q^eft.  III.  What  is  the  price  of  50  1. 
ot  tobacco,  when  321b.  12  oz.  coft  4I. 
los.?  Anfw.  6).  17s.  4id. 

Work, 
s.  16. 

10 


17  ] 
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16.  oz.  1. 
12 — 4 : 
20 


3^  ' 
16 


-SO 

16 


524—90- 
■ 800 


oz. 

-800 


194 

J1 

•5M 


go  300  524I72000I137 s. 


5° 

Sob 


S»4 
i960 

157^ 

3880 

3668 

Remainder  212 
12 


524l2544j4d. 

2096 

Remainder  448 
4 

5*4l«79*l3Ttl^‘ 

IS72- 


yds.  qrs.  I,  yds. 
63  : a— s— 5 
4 4 


20 

loq 


a54l^o°o|7  s. 

1778 

Rem.  222 

12 

• a54|2664|iod. 

»54 
124 
4 

aS4l496littJq' 

254 

242 

Queft.  V.  What  lime  will  7 men  be 
boarded  for  ^5!,  vyhen  ^ men  paid  ^5  1, 


for  6 months?  Anfw.  2 months  16  days, 
reckoning  28  days  to  i month. 


Work. 

men.  roihs.  men. 

3 — 7 

_3 

7|i8j2  months 

' if  ^ 

Rem.  4 
28 

7|i  lajiS  days. 


Explanation.  The 
' 25I.  is  a fuperflu- 
ous  number;  then 
the  fuppofition  is 
in  the  3 men  and 
$ months,  and  the 
demand  ; regards 
the  7 men : the 
terms  being  all 
limple,  you  are  to 
argue  thus;  if  3 
men  are  boarded 
6 months  for  25  I.  (or  any  fum),  7 men 
will  be  boarded  for  the  fame  a ftiorter 
time  ; therefore  multiply  6 months  by  3, 
and  divide  the  produht  18, by  7,  where- 
by the  anfwer  is  found  to  be  2 months 
and  16  days. 

Queft.  VI.  If  the  carriage  of  3 hundred 
weight  coft  10  s.  for  40  miles,  how  much 
ought  to  be  carried  for  the  fame  price  25 
miles  .and  3 quarters?  Anfw.  4 cwt. 


Queft.  IV.  What  are  5 yards  of  ribband 
worth,  whereof  63  yards  2 quarters  coft 
5I.  ? Anfw.  7 s.  10  d.  3 
Work. 


_S4T 

Explanation.  The 
terms  ftated,  and  re- 
duced according  to 
the  rule,  I find  the 

ITiqs.— 5-ISqrs. 

^ ^ ^ be  lefs  than  the 

middle  term ; there- 
fore I multiply  5!. 
by  20  quarters,  but 
the  produft  is  lefs 
than  the  divifor; 
and  fo  it  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  Ihillings, 
which  majjgs.aooos. 
this  dividecfby  254, 
quotes  7 s.  The  reft 
of  the  work  is  plain. 


Work. 

M.  Cwt.  M.  qr. 

40  — 3 — 25  : 3 
4 4 

160 — 3 — 103 
160 

io3[48o[4  Cwt, 

41s 
Rem.  68 
4 

103I272I2  qrf. 

206 

Rem.  66 

28  , 

528 

I32  V. 

103 1 1848]  f 7^-3"’* 

103 
' 818’  • 

721 

97 

Note.  The  firft  four  queftions  are  what 
is  called  the  rule  of  three  direft,  that  i.', 
where  the  third  term  being  greater  or 
leffer  than  the  fir  ft,  requires  that  the  an- 
fwer alfo  be  greater  or  leffer  than  the  fe- 
cond  term.  The  two  lafl  queftions  are 
of  the  rule  of  three  'indireft,  or  reverfe  j 
yvhere  the  third  term  being  greater 


Explanation.  The 
fuperfluous  num- 
ber Here  is  10  s, 
and  from  the  other 
three  terms  ftated 
and  reduced,  it  is 
argued  thus;  if  3 
Cwt.  is  carried  160 
quarters  of  a mile 
for  10  s.  then  a 
greater  weight  will 
be  Carried  for  the 
fame  price  103  qrs. 
of  a mile ; there- 
fore multiply  3 by 
160,  and  divide 
the  produSi^So  by 
103,  the  anfwer  is 
4 Cwt.  2 quarters 
171^0%  lb. 
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Je/Ter  than  the  firft,  reqoires  the  fourth 
eontrarily  lefler  or  greater  than  the  fe- 
cond.  But  we  have  comprehended  both 
in  one  general  rule.  And  from  this  ob- 
fervation  may  be  learned  what  quellions 
are  of  either  kind. 

Rule,  in  a monadic  ftnfe,  a fyftem  of 
laws  or  regulations,  whereby  religious 
lioufes  are  governed,  and  which  the 
religious  make  a vow,  at  their  entrance, 
to  obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the 
Buguftins,  benediflins,  carthufians,  fran- 
eifcans,  Sfc.  See  Augustins,  &c. 

Rules  of  Court,  in  law,  are  certain  orders 
made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  which  attornies  are  bound  to  ob- 
ferve, in  order  to  avoid  confulion  ; and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  a^e  at 
their  jperil  aU'o  bound  to  pay  obedience 
to  rules  rhade  in  court  relating  to  the 
caufe  depending  between  them. 

.It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will 
wake  a rule  for  any  thing  that  may  be 
done  in  the  ordinary  courl'e  ; and  that  if 
n rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affi- 
davit, the  Ollier  fide  may  move  the  court 
againlf  it,  in  order  to  vacate  the  fame, 
and  thereupon  fhall  bring  into  court  a 
copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the 
breach  and  contempt  of  a rule,  of  court 
.an  attachment  lies ; but  it  is  not  granted 
for  difobedience  to  a rule  when  the  paity 

■ has  not  been  perfonally  ferved  nor  for 
di'fobeying  a rule  made  by  a judge  in  his 
chamber,  which,  is  not  offeree  to  ground 
a motion  upon,  unlel's  the  fame  be 
entered. 

A rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter  fit,  to  prifoners  of 

' the  king’s  bench,  or  fleet,  prifons,  to 
go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule,  or  Ruler,  an  inftrument  of  wood 
or  metal,  with  I'everal  lines  delineated  on 
it.  of  great  ufe  in  praflical  menfuration. 
When  a ruler  has  the  lines  of  chords, 
tangents,  fines,  iSV.  it  is  called  a plane 
fcale.  See  the  article  Scale. 

The  carpenter’s  joint-rule  is  an  inllru- 
ment  ulually  of  Box,  &c.  twenty- four 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a-half  broad; 
each  inch  being  fubdividedintoeightparls. 

. On  the  fame  fide  with  thefe  divifions,  is 
ufually  added  Gunter’s  line  of  numbers. 
-On  the  other  fide,  are  the  lines  of  timber 
and  hoard ■ meafure  ; the  firft  beginning 
at  8z,  and  continued  to  36,  near  the 
other  end  ; the  latter  is  numbered  from 
7 to  ifi.,  4 inches  from  the  other  end. 

life  of  the  carpenter's  joint  Rule.  The 
application  of'  the  ihclies,  in  iqeafuring 
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lengths,  breadths,  £fr.  is  obvious.  That 
oftTie  Gunter’s  line,  fee  under  the  article 
Gunter’s  Line. 

The  life  of  the  other  fide  Is  all  we  need 
here  meddle  with  : i.  The  breadth  of 
any  furface,  as  board,  glafs,  &c.  being 
given,  to  find  how  much  in  length  makes 
a fquare  foot.  Find  the  p.umber  x>f 
inches  ilie  furface  is  broad,  in  the  line  of 
board  meafure,  and  right  againft  it  is 
the  number  of  inches'required.  Thus, 
if  the  furface  were  eight  inches  broad, 
eighteen  inches  will  be  found  to  make  a 
fuperficial  foot.  Or  more  readily  thus ; 
Apply  the  rule  to  the  breadih  of  the 
board,  or  glafs,  that  end,  marked  36, 
being  equal  with  .-the  edge,  the  other 
edge  of  the  furface  will  fliew  the  inches, 
and  quarters  of  inches,  which  go  to  a 
fquare  foot.  z.  Ufe  of  the  table  at  the 
' end  of  the  board-meafure.  If  a furface 
be  one  inch  broad,  how  many  inches  long 
will  make  a fopeificial.  foot  ? look  in  the 
upper  row  of  figures  for  one  inch,  and 
under  it  in  the  fecond  row  is  twelve 
inches,  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion.  3. 
Ufe  of  the  line  of  timber-mcafure.  This 
refembles  the  former  ; for  having  learn, 
ed  how  much  the  piece  is  fquare,  look 
for  that  number  on  the  line  of  the  timber- 
meafure  ; the  fpace  thence  to  tl;e  end 
of  the  rule  is  the  length  which,  at  that 
breadth,  makes  a foot  of  timber.  Thus, 

■ if  the  piece  be  nine  inches  fquare,  the 
length  neceffary  to  make  a folid  foot  of 
timber,  is  21  -J  inches.  If  the  timber 
be  fraall,  and  under  nine  inches  fquare, 
feek  the  I'quare  in  the  upper  rank  of  the 
table,  and  immediately  under  it  is  the 
feet  and  inches  that  make  a folid  foot. 
If  the  piece  be  not  exaflly  fquare,  but 
broader  at  one  end  than  the  other  the 
method  is  to  add  the  two  together,  and 
. take  half  the  fum  for  the  fide  of  the 
fquare.  For  round  timber  the  method 
is  to  girt  it  round  with  a ftring,  and  to 
. allow  the  fourth  part  for  the  fide  of  the 
fquare ; but  this  method  is  erroneous, 
for  hereby  you  lofe  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
tiue  folidity  ; though  this  is  the  method 
. at  prefent  praftifed  in  buying  and  felling 
timber. 

. The  mafon’s  rule  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  in  order  to  be  applied  under  the 
level  to  regulate  the  courfes,  and  make 
the  piedroits  equal,  &c, 

Everard's  Jlidhtg’KxsLi.,  has  already  been 
deferibed  under  the  article  Gauging. 
Coggejhal's  flidir.g  Rule,  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  ineafuring  the  fupeificies  and  folidity 

sf 
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of  timber,  &c.  It  cbnfifts  of  two  rulers,  pofe  the  diameter  3,5  feet  j fefjtonthe 

each  a foot  long,  one  of  which  Aides  in  girt  line  D,  to  9500  the  line  Cj  then 

a groove  made  along  the  inidrile  of  the  . againll  3.5  feet  on  D,  is  9.6  on  C,  which 
other,  as  reprefented  in  plate CCXXXIV.  is  the  content  pf  the  circle  in  fee'.  6- 

Ag.  4.  . , To  And  the  content  of  an  oval  or  ellipfis. 

On  the  Aiding  A'de  of  the  rule  are  four  Suppofe  the  longeft  diameter  9 feet,  and 

lines  of  numbers,  three  whereof  are  the  AiorteA  4.  Find  a mean  propor- 

dduble;  that  is,  are  lines  to  two  radiufes;  tional  between  the  two,  by  fettihg  the 

and  one,  a fihglebroken  line  of  numbers  : greater  9 on  the  girt  line,  to  9 011  the 

the  three  ArAl  marked'  A,  B,  C,  are  ’ line  C ; then,  againft  the  lefs  number  4 


Agured  i,  a,  . 3,  &c.  to  p ; then  i,  a,  3, 
'&c.  to  laj’^'llieir  conftruflion,  ufe,  Efc. 
being  the,  lhjfie",a's  thofe  of  Everard’s 
Aiding  rule, '','Th4  Angle  line,  called  the 
girt-line,  aricl'A^arked  D,  whofe  radius 
is  equal  to  the  ttvo  radiufes  of  any  of  the 
other  lines,  is  broke  for  the  eaAermeafure- 
ment  of  timber,  and  Agured  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  ao,  30,  &c.  From  4 to  5 it  is 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  each  tenth 
fubdivided  into  a,  and  fo  on,  from 
5 to  6,  ©’c. 

On  the  .backfide  of  the'  rule  are,  i.  A 
line  of  inch-meafurc,  from  i,to  12  ; each 
inch  being  divided  and  fubdivided.  a. 
A line  of  foot  meafure,  confilling  of 
one  foot,  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
and  Agured  10,  20,  30,  The  back 
part  of  the  Aiding  piece  is  divided  into 
inches,  halves,  &c.  and  Agured  from 
la  to  a4  j fo  that  when  drawn  wholly 
out,  there  may  be  a meafure  of  two  feet. 
Ufa  of  Cogge/haV&  Rule  for  jneafuring  plane 
fuperficies.  i.  To  meafure  a Iquare : 
fuppofe,  for  inftance,  each  of  the  fides 
5 feet ; fet  i on  the  line  B,  to  5 on  the 
line  A ; then  againA  5 on  the  line  B is 
a5  feet,  the  content  of  the  fquare'  on  the 
line  A.  2.  To  meafure  a long  fquare. 
Suppofe  the  lohgeA  Ade  18  feet,  and  the 
AiorteA  lo  ; fet  i on  the  line  B,  to  lo  on 
the  line  A ; then  againA  18  feet,  on  the 
line  B,  is  i8o  feet,  the  contents  on  the 
line  A.  3.  To  meafure  a rhombus. 
Suppofe  the  Ade  la  feet,  and  the  length 
of  a perpendicular  let  fall  from  one  of 
the  obtule  angles,  to  the  oppofite  Ade, 
9 feet ; fet  i on  the  line  B,  12,  the  length 
of  the  Ade  on  the  line  A 5 then  againA' 9, 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  on  the 
line  B,  is  108  feet,  the  content.  4.  To 
meafure  a triangle.  Suppofe  the  bafe  7 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  oppoAte  angle  to  the  bafe 
4 feet ; fet  i on  the  line  B,  to  7 on  the 
line  Aj  then  againA  half  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  is  2 on  the  line  B,  is  14 
on  the  line  A,  for  the  content  of  the  tri- 
angle. 5.  To  And  the  content,  of  a 
circle,  its  diameter  being  -given.  Sup- 


on  the  line  C is  6,  the  mean  propoi  tidnal 
fought.  This  done,  And  the  content  of 
a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  6 feet ; this, 
when  found,  by  the  laA  article,  will  be 
equal  to  the  content  of  the  ellipAs  fought. 
Ce  of  <Poggefbal's  Rule,  in  meafuritig 
timber.  - 1°.  To  meafure  timber  the 
ulual  way.  Take  the  length  in  feet, 
half  feet,  and,  if  required,  quarters; 
then  meafure  half  way  back  again  ; then 
girt  the  tree  with  a fmall  cord  or  line  ; 
double  this  line  twice  very  evenly,  and 
meafure  this  fourth  part  of  the  girt  or 
perimeter,  in  inches,  halves,  and  quar- 
ters The  dimenAons  thus  taken,  the 
timber  is  to  be  meafured  as  if  fquare, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  girt  taken  for  the 
Ade  of  the  fquare,  thus ; fet  12  on  the 
girt  line  D,,  to  the  length  in  feet  on  the 
line  C j then  againA  the  Ade  of  the  fquare, 
on  the  girt-line  D,  taken  in  inches,  you 
have,  on.  the  line  C,  the  content  of  the 
tree  in  feet.  For  an  inffance  : fuppofe 
the  girt  of  a tree,  in  the  middle,  be  60 
inches,  and  the  length  30  feet;  to  And 
the  content,  fet  12  on  the  girt-line  D,  and; 
30  feet  on  the  line  C;  then  againA'ij, 
one  fourth  of  60,  on  the  girt-line  0,  is 
46.8  feet,  the  content  on  the  line  C.  If 
the  length  Aiould  be  g inches,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  girt  35  inches  ; here,  as 
the  length  is  beneath  a foot,  meafure  it 
on  the  line  of  foot-meafure,  and  fee 
what  decimal  part  of  a foot  it  makes, 
which  you  will  And  .75.  Set  12.  there- 
fore, on  the  girt-line,  to  75  on  the  Arft 
radius  of  the  line  C,  and  againA  33  on 
the  girt-line  is  64  feet  on  C,  for  the 
content,  a*.  To  meafure  round  timber 
the  true  way.  The'  former  method, 
though  that  generally  in  ufe,  is  not 
quite  juA.  To  meafure  timber  accurate- 
ly, inAead  of  the  point  11  on  the  girt- 
line,  ufe  another,  niiz.  10.633  ; at 
which  there  fhould  be  placed  a center- 
pin.  This  10.635  is  the  Ade  of  a fquare 
equal  to  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  12 
inches.  For  an  inAance  : fuppofe  the 
length  13  feet,  and  1 of  the  girt  42 
invhes,  fet  the  point  10.633  to  15,  the 

length  J 
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fength;  then  againft  4.®  on  the  girt-line 
is  133  for  the  content  fought ; where- 
as by  the  common  way,  there  arifes  only 
184  feet.  In  effeSt,  the  common  meafure 
is  only  to  the  true  meafure,  as  ii  to  i'4. 
3”.  To  meafure  a cube.  Suppofe  the 
fides  to  be  6 feet  each;  fet  la  on  the 
girt-line  D,  to  6 on  C ; then  againft  72 
inches  (the  inches  6 feet)  on  the  girt- 
line,  is  2.16  feet  on  C,  which  is  the  con- 
tent required.  4°.  To  meafure  line- 
qually-fquared  timber ; that  is  where 
the  breadth  and  depth  are  not  equal. 
Meafure  the  length  of  the  piece,  and  the 
depth  (at  the  end)  in  inches  : tlien  find 
a mean  proportional  between  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  piece.  This  mean 
proportional  is  the  fide  of  a fquare, 
equal  to  the  end  of  the  piece,;  which 
found,  the  piece  may  be  meafured  as 
fquare  timber.  For  an  inftance  ; let  the 
length  of  the  piece  of  timber  be  13  feet, 
the  breadth  2.3  inches,  and  the  depth  13 
inches;  fet  23  on  the  girt-line  D,  to  23 
on  C 5 then  againft  13  on  C is  17-33  on 
I the  girt-line  P,  for  the  mean  propor- 
tional. Again,  fetting  12  on  the  girt- 
line  P,  to  13  feet,  the  length  of  the  line 
C.;  againft  17.35  on  the  girt-line  is  27 
feet,  the  content.  5°.  To  meafure  taper- 
timber.  ■The  length  being  meafured  in 
feet,  note  one-third  of  it.;  which  is  found 
thus:  fet  3 on  the  fine  A,  to  the  length 
on  thp.iine'B';  then  againft. 1 on  A is 
■■the  third  part  on  B : then,  if  the.  folid 
be  found,  meafure  the  diameter  at  each 
end  in  .inches,  and  fubtra'fit  the  lefs  dia- 
meter from  the, greater;  add  half  the 
difference  to  the  left  diameter;  the.fum 
is  the  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece.  Then  fet  J3-54  on  the  girt  to 
the  length  of  the  lineC,  and  againft  the 
diameter  in  the  middle  ori  the  girt-line 
is  a fourth  number  on  the  line  G.  Again, 
fet  13.54  on  the  girt-line  to  the  third 
part  of  the  length  on  the  line  C ; then 
againft  half  the  diffqi-ence  on  the  girt- 
line  is  another  fouith  number  on  the  line 
C ; thefe  two  fourth  numbers,  added  to- 
gether, give  the  content.  For  an  inftance: 
let  the  length  be  27  leet  (one  third 
whereof  is  9)  the  greater  diameter  22 
inches,  and  the  leffer  18;  the  fum  of 
the  -two  will  be  40,  their  difference  4, 
and  half  the  difference  2,  which,  added 
to  the  lei's  diameter,  gives  20  inches  for 
the  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  piece. 
Now  fet  13.5400  the  girt^ine,  to  27  on 
the  line  C,  and  ?gainft-2o  on  P is  38.9 
feet,  -'^gain,  fet  13-54  of  the  gift  line 


to  9 on  the  line  C ; and  againft  i on  the 
girt-line  (reprefented  by  20)  is  .ig6 
parts  5 there'fore,- by  adding  58.9  feet 
to  .196  feet,  the  fum  is  59.096  feet, 
the  content. 

If  the  timber  be  fquare,  and  have  the 
fame  dimenlions ; that  is,  the  length 
27  feet,  the  fide  of  the  greater  end 
inches,  and  that  of  the  lefier  18  inches ; 
to  find  the  content,  fet  12  on  the  girt-line 
to  27,  the  length  on  the  line  C,  and 
againft  20  .inches,  the  fide  of  the  mean 
'fqliare  on  the  girt-'lm.'e,,  is . 75.4  feet. 
Again,  fet, 12  on  the  gift-fine  to  9 fret, 
one-third  of  the  length,  on  the  line  C, 
and  againft  2 inches,  half  the  difference 
of  the  fides  of  the  fquares  of  the  ends  on 
the  girt-line,  is  .25  parts  of  afoot;  both 
together  make  75.65  feet,  the  content  of 
the  folid. 

The  girt  or  circumference  of  a tree,  or 
round  piece  of  timber  given  ; to  find  the 
fide  of  the  fquare  within,  or  the  number 
of  inches  of,  a fide,  when  the  round 
. timber  is  fquared.  Set  10  on  A to  9 on  B, 
then  againft  the  girt  on  A are  the  inches 
for  the  fide  of  a fquare  on  the  line  B. 
Rum,  a fpeeies  of  brandy,  or  vinous  fpirit, 
; diftilled  from  fugar-canes.  SeeBaAND'?. 
PlST-ILLATION,  and  SPIRIT. 

Rum,  according  to  Pr.  Shaw,  differs 
from  fimple  fugar-fpirlt,  in  that  it  con- 
tains more  of  the  natural  flavour  or 
• effential  oil  of  the  fugar-cane ; a great 
deal  of  raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane 
itfelf  being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor, 
orfolution,  of  which  the  rum  isprepared. 
The  unfituoBS  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is 
often, fupppfed  toproceed  from  the  large 
quaritity.  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar ; 
which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe,  will  ufually 
give  a ftinfcing  flavour  to  the  fpirit,  in 
our  diftilljtions  of  the  fugar  liquor,  or 
wafli,  from  our  refining  fugar-houfes ; 
but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour 
of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effefit  of 
she  natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this; 
When  a fufilcient  ftock  of  the  materials 
is  got  together,  they  add  water  to  them, 
and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  car- 
ried,on  very  flowly  at  firft;  becaufe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feafbn  for  making 
rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeaft,  or 
feme  other  ferment  .to  make  it  work  but 
hy  degrees,  after  this  they  procuie  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
ri!e.sup  as, a head  to  the  liquor  in  the 
operation, , and  thus  they  are  able  after- 
wards 
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Wards  to  ferment  and  make  their  rum 
vfith  a great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in 
large  quantities. 

When  the  wa(h  is  fully  fermented,  or 
to  a due  degree  of  acidity,  the  diltilla- 
tion  is  tarried  on  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  fpirit  is  made  op  proof ; though 
fometimesit  is  reduced  to  a much  greater. 
Ifrength,  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it  is  then 
called  double  diftilled  rum.  It  might  be 
eafy  to  refilify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to 
much  greater  purity  than  we  ufualiy  find 
it  to  be  of  j for  it  brings  over  in  the  di^ 
llillation  a very  large  quantity  of  the 
bil ; and  this  is  often  fo  dil'agreeable,  that 
the  rum  mult  be  fuffered  to  lie  by  a 
long'  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
ufed;  whereas,  if  well  refil.fied,  itvvould 
grow  mellovv  much  fconer,  and  would 
have  a much  lefs  potent  flavourt 
The  heft  Hate  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for 
exportation  and  other  ufes,  is  doubtleCs 
that  of  alcohol,  or  reftified  fpirit.  Iii 
this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  in 
one  half  the  bulk  it  ufualiy  is,  and 
might  be  let  down  to  the  common  proof- 
firength  with  water  when  necelTary  i for 
the  common  ufe  of  making  punch,  it 
wculd  iikewife  ferve  much  better  in  the 
ftate  of  alcohol;  as  the  talle  would  be 
cleaner;  and  the  ftrength  itlight  always 
be  regulated  to  a much  greater  txailnelj 
than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo 
well  ferve  in  this  ftate,  would  be  the 
common  praflice  of  adultei'atioh  among 
our  diftillers ; for  when  they  want  to 
mix  a large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit 
with  the  rum,  their  bufinefs  is  to  have 
it  of  the  proof  ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it 
may  drown  the  flavour  of  the  fpirits  they 
mix  with  it,  and  extend  its  own.  If  the 
bufinefs  of  refilifying  rum  was  more 
nicely  managed,  it  fcem's  a very  prac- 
ticable fcheme  to  throw  out  fo  much  of 
the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
ftate  of  a clear  fpirit,  but  l^htly  im- 
pregnated with  it  ; in  this  cafe  it  would 
very  nearly  referable  arfac,  as  is  proved 
by  the  mixing  a very  fmall  qhantily  of 
it  with  a taftelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe 
the  whole  bears  a very  near  referiablance 
to  arrac  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufualiy  very  much  adulterated 
in  England ; fome  are  fo  barefaced  as  to 
do  it  with  malt-fpirit;  but  wheti  it  is 
done  with  molalTes- fpirit,  the  taftes  of 
VOL.  IV. 
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both  are  fo  nearly  allied  that  It  is  hot 
eafily  difcovered.  The  heft  method  of 
judging  of  it  is,  by  fetting  fire  to  a little 
of  it  ;■  and  when  it  has  burnt  awav  all 
the  inflammable  part,  e.'carfiining  the 
phlegm  both  by  the  talle  and  fmell. 

Rum,  oh  importation,  pays  a duty  of 

SoJ- 

,j.s. — — d.  the  gallon. 
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RUMB,  or  Rhumb.  See^&HUMB. 

RUMELIA,  in  geography,  the  fame  with 
antient  Greece,  now  a part  of  Turky 
in  Europe.  See  Turky. 

RUMEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
'paunch,  or  firft  ftomach  of  fuch  animals 
as  chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant 
animals. 

The  rumen  is  by  far  the  largeft  of  all 
the  ftomichs,  and  in  it  the  whole  mafs 
of  crude  aliments,  both  folid  and  liquid, 
lies  and  macerates,  to  be  thence  tianf- 
mitted  to  the  mouth  to  be  again  chewed^ 
comminuted,  and  fitted  for  farther  di- 
geftion  in  the  other  ventricles.  See  the 
article  D-GESTION, 

The  ruminant  animals,  Mr.  Ray  ob- 
fcrves,  are  all  hairy  quadrupeds,  vivi- 
■ parous,  and  have  four  ftomachs ; they 
alfo  want  the  dentes  primores,  or  broad 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  furnifiied  with  that  kind  of  fat 
called  fuet,  febum.  See  Quadruped. 
We  even  find  inftance's  of  ruminating 
men,  particularly  of  one  at  Briftol,  of 
whom  Dr.  Slare  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, in  Phil,  Tranf.  n®  193,  He  would 
begin  to  chew  his  meat  over  again  with- 
in a quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  meals, 
if  he  drank  upon  them ; if  not,  it  was 
fomew'hat  longer : this  chewing  after  a 
full  meal  lafted  about  an  hour  and  an 
half.  The  vifluals,  upon  their  return 
into  the  mouth,  lafted  fomewhat  more 
pleafant  than  at  firft ; and  liquids,  as- 
broths  and  fpoon-meats,  returned  all  one- 
as  dry  and  folirl  food;  and  he  aivvays 
obferved,  that  if  he  eat  variety  of  ihingsj 
what  he  fwallowed  firft,  would  again 
come  up  firft  to  be  chewed ; alfo  if  this 
faculty  intermitted  at  any  time,  it  por- 
tended ficknefs,  and  he  was  never  well 
till  it  returned  again. 

RUMEX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hex- 
andria-iryginia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  conlifts  of  three  connivent  pe- 
tals, .of  an  oval  figure  i the  feed  is 
Angle,  triquetrous,  and  contained  in  the 
corolla. 

To  this  genus,  among  other  fpecies,  be- 
16  K long 
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long  rhubarb,  bloody  dock,  comtr.on 
foiTel,  &c.  See  the  articles  Rhubarb, 
Dock,  and  Sorrel. 

RUMFORD,  a market- town  of  Effex,  ten 
miles  eaft  of  London. 

RUMMAGE,  in  the  tea-language,  figni- 
fies  to  clear  a fliip’s  hold,  or  to  remove 
goods  from  one  place  of  it  to  another. 

RUMPFIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-m'onogynia  rlafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  contitts  of  three  oblong 
obtul'e,  and  equal  petals  ; its  fruit  is  a 
coriaceoii’s  and  turbinated  drupe,  with 
three  furrows  ; and  incloling  an  ova!  tri- 
loctilar  nut,  with  a fingle  triquetrous 
kernel  in  each  ce'l. 

RUMSEV,  a market  town  of  Hampfhire, 
nine  miles  fourh-weft  of  Winchelter. 

RUN,  in  the  fea-'anguage,  denotes  fo 
much  of  a fliip’s  hull,  as  is  under  water.  . 

RUNDLE,  ori^UNDLE,  in  heraldry,  the 
fame  with  pellet,  See  Pellet. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a fmall  veffel, 
containing  an  uncertain  quantity  cf  any 
liquor,  from  three  to  twenty  gallons. 

RUNGS, 'in  a ftiip,  the  fame  with  the  floor 
or  ground  timbers,  being  the  timbers 
which  conftitute  her  floor,  and  are  bolt- 
ed, to  the  keel,  whofe' ends  are  rung- 
heads. 

Tkvv^G-hcads,  in  a fliip,  are  made  a little 
bending,  to  direft  the  fweep  of  mold  of 
the  futtocks  and  navel  timbers : for  here 
the  lines,  which  make  the  compafs  and 
bearing  of  a fiiip,  do  begin. 

RUNIC,  a term  applied  to  the  language 
and  letters  of  the  antient  Goths,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea  language,  a rope 
belonging  to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two 
bolt- tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a (ingle 

black,  joined  to  the  end  of  a pennant, 
and  has  at  one  end  a hook  to  hitch  into 
any  thing,  and  at  the  other  end  a double 
block,  into  which  is  reeved  the  fall  of 
the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means 
it  purchafes  more  than  the  tackle  would 
without  it, 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  the  acid  juice 
found  in  the  ftomachs  of  calves  that  have 
fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  and  are  killed 
before  the  digeflion  is  perfeft. 

RUNNING  of  goods, -ii.  clandefline  landing 
of  goods,  without  paying  the  legal  cuf-‘ 
toms  or  duties  for  the  fame. 

Running  ROPES.  See  Rope. 

Running,  in  antiquity,  made  one  cf  the 
exercifes  performed  in  the  pentathlon  or 
quinquertium.  See  Pentathlon. 
This  exercife  was  in  fo  great  efteem  a- 
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mdng  the  antient  Greeks,  that  fuch  as 
prepared  themfelves  for  it,  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  burn  or  parch  their 
fpleen,  becaufe  it  was  believed  to  be  an 
' hindrance  to  them.  Indeed,  all  ihnfe 
exercifes,  that  conduced  to  fit  men  for 
war,  were  more  efipecially  valued  j and 
that  fwiftnefs  vvas  efteemed  fuch  in  an 
eminent  degree,  appears  from  Homer’s 
giving  his  hero  the  epithet  of  troJas 

RUPEE,  Roupia,  or  Roupias,  names 
of  a gold  and  filvcr  coin,  current  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  See  Coin. 

RUPELMONDE,  a town  of  Flanders,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Scbeld,  fix  miles  foutli 
of  Antwerp.  See  Rupple. 

RUPERT’S  DROPS,  a fort  of  glafs-rirops 
wuh  long  and  flender  tails,  which  burft 
to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off  thofe  tails 
in  any  pait,  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called 
after  his  name.  This  furprifing  phaeno- 
menon  is  fuppofed  to  rife  from  hence, 
that  while  the  glafs  is  in  fufion,  or  in 
a melted  (fate,  the  particles  of  it  are  in  a 
ftate  of  repulfion  ; but  being  dropped  in- 
to cold  water,  it  fo  condenfes  the  parti- 
cles'in  the  external  parts  of  their  fuperfi- 
cies,  that  they  are  eafily  reduced  within 
the  power  of  eacii  others  attraflion,  and 
by  that  means  they  form  a fort  of  hard 
cafe,  which  keeps  confined  the  before- 
mentioned  particles  in  their  repulfive 
ftate ; but  when  this  outer-cafe  is  broke, 
by  breaking  off  the  tail  of  the  drop,  the 
faid  confined  particles  have  then  a libeify 
to  exert  their  force,  which  they  do  by 
burfting  the  body  of  the  drop,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a very  peculiar  form  of 
powder, 

Rupert-fort,  a fettlement  belonging  to 
the  Hudlbn’s-Bay  company,  fituated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  faid  bay,  in  weft  long, 
80°,  north  lat.  ji°. 

RUPICAPRA,  in  zoology,  the  chamois- 
coat.  See  Chamois  and  Goat. 

RUPPIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  te. 
trandria  tetragynia  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  flower-petals  ; there  are  no  fta- 
mina,  the  antheise  being  feflile  : the  fruit 
confitts  of  four  oval,  cortical  fubftances, 
pointed,  and  ftanding  on  the  elongated 
ftyles,  and  in  each  is  contained  a lingle 
roundifli  feed, 

RUPPLE,  a river  of  Brabant,  which, 
formed  by  Senne,  Demer,  and  Dyle,  falls 
into  the  Scheld  at  Rupelmonde. 

RUPTURE,  in  furgery,  the  feme  with 
hernia.  See  the  article  Hernia. 

. RURAL, 
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rural,  or  Rustic,  in  general,  denotes 
fometliing  that  relaies  to  the  country. 

Rusal  dean,  in  ohurch-hiftory.  Seethe 
article  Dean. 

RUSCUS,  BUTCHER’S  BROOM,  in  botany, 
a plant  of  the  dioecia-fyngenelia  dal's, 
with  a, globofe  monopetaloiis  flower;  and 
a globofe  trilocular  berry  for  its  fruit, 
with  two  feeds  of  the  fame  fliape  in  each 
cell.  The  r-.  ot  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
five  aperient  roots  of  the  ihops  ; being 
tfteemed  a powerful  attennant  and  re- 
folvent,  and  thertfore  good  in  all  chro- 
nic cafes  and  obftrtiftions  of  the  vifcera, 
as  alfo  to  promote  urine. 

RUSH,  junciis,  in  botany.  See  JuNCUS. 

RUSMA,  in  ths  materia  medica,  the  fame 
with  fory.  See  the  article  SoRY. 

RUSSIA,  or  Mu.scovy,  a large  empire, 
comprehending  a vaft  extent  of  country, 
in  the  inoft  northerly  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  from  24°  to  130°,  ealt  long,  and 
helween  4.5°  and  72.°  north  lat. 

Its  capital  cities  are  Mofcow  and  Pe- 
terlburg.  See  the  articles  Moscow  and 
Petersburg. 

Russia-company,  in  commerce.  Seethe 
article  Company. 

RUST  of  a metal,  the  flower  or  calx  there- 
of, procured  by  corroding  and  dilTolv- 
ihg  its  fuperficlal  parts  by  Come  men- 
liiuum.  Water  is  the  great  inflrument 
or  agent  in  producing  rnft;  and  hence 
oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  fecure  metals 
from  ruft;  water  being  no  menfiruum 
to  oil,  Sfc.  and  therefore  not  able  to 
make  its  way  throngh  It. 

All  metals  are  liable  to  rufl,  even  gold 
iti'elf,  if  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  fea  fait.' 

Rust,  or  Blight  o/CVtr.  See  Blight. 

RUSTIC,  in  arcliitedure,  implies  a man- 
ner of  building  in  imitation  of  nature,  ra- 
ther than  according  to  the  lules  of  art. 

Rustic  work,  is  where  the  (tones  in  the 
face,  fife,  of  a building,  iiillead  of  be- 
ing finooth,  are  hatched,  or  picked  with 
the  point  of  a hammer. 

Rustic  order,  that  decorated  with  ruftic 
quoin',  rullic  work,  St’e. 

RUSTRE,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  of  a 
(liamond-lhape,  pierced  through  in  the 
middle  with  a round  hole-  See  plate 
CCXXXIII.  fig.  4. 

RUT,  in  hunting,,  the  venery  or  copula- 
lation  of  deer.  See  Deer. 

RUPA,  rue,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oHandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a rofaceous  flower,  ufually  cotrfilling  of 
four  patent  and  hollow  petals;  its  fruit 
conhlls  cf  four  capfules  slnxed  to  an 


axis,  or  rather  one  gibbous  capfule,  vvith 
four  lobes,  and  as  many  cells,  in  which 
are  inclofed  a gieat  many  kidney- fliaped 
and  angular  feeds.  See  plate  CCXXXV. 

fig.  I. 

The  dried  herb  is  much  ufed  in  medi- 
cine,  by  way  of  infufion  i being  efteem- 
ed  an  excellent  alexipharmic  and  ce- 
phalic,  and  accordingly  preferibed  in  ths 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  hyltcric  and  ner- 
vous cafes;  as  alfo  in  peripneumonies 
and  pleurifies,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomacb, 
and  to  prevent  the  return  of  habitual 
colics. 

Goa/ Rue,  galega,  a plant  of  the  diadel- 
phia  decandria  clafs,  with  a papilionare- 
ous  flower,  and  a long  cylindric  pod  for 
its  fruit. 

It  has  been  accounted  a good  fudorific, 
but  is  little  uleil  in  the  prefent  praftice. 

JWcar/o'tu  Rue,  thallSlrum.  See  the  article 
Thalictrum. 

Wall  Rue,  ruta  muraria,  the  fame  with 
theadiantum  album.  See  Adiantum. 

Wild  Rue,  harmala,  axpeganum.  See  ths 
article  PegaNUM. 

o/"  RUTH,  a canonical  book  of  ths 
Old  Tettamenr,  being  a kind  of  appen- 
dix to  the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  in- 
trodiiHion  to  thofe  of  Samuel ; and  havl 
ing  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftory 
is  here  principally  related.  In  this  ftory 
are  obfervable  the  antient  riglits  cf  kin- 
dreil  and  redemption,  and  the  manner  of 
buying  the  inheritance  of  the  decealed, 
with  other  paiiiculars  of  great  note  and 
antiquity. 

RUTHYN,  a market-town  of  Denbigh- 
fliire  eight  miles  foulh-esft  of  Denbigh. 

RU  riCILLA,  in  ornithology,  a bird  call- 
ed in  rnglifti  the  redlrart.  See  Red. 

RUTILUS,  in  ichthyology,  a filh  called 
in  englifl?  the  roach.  See  Roach. 

RUTLAND,  the  leaft  county  in  England, 
bounded  by  Lincolnihire,  on  the  north- 
eafl  ; by  Norlliaiuptcnflure,  on  the  Ibuth-  . 
eaft ; arid  by  Leicefteilhire,  on  the  weft 
and  north  weft. 

RUVO,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
feventeeu  miles  fouth-weft  of  Barri. 

RYAL.  or  Rial.  See  Rial. 

RYE,  fecah,  in  botany.  See  Secale. 
Rye  lucceeds  veiy  well  on  any  fort  of 
drv  land,  even  on  the  moft  barren  gravel 
or  fand.  The  farmers  low  it  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  after  a fiimmer's 
fallow,  in  the  drieft  time  they  can.  Two 
bulhds  of  feed  is  the  quantity  generally 
allowed  10  an  acre  bf  .land  ; hut  if  it 
be  ground  newly  broken  up,  or  if  it  bs 
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fubjeft  to  worms,  they  then  allow  a 
peck  more  to  the  acre.  A little  fprink- 
iing  of  duncr,  or  mud,  upon  rye-land, 
will  greatly  advance  the  crop,  though  it 
is  laid  but  half  the  thicknefs  that  it  is 
for  other  corn  j its  produce  is  commonly 
about  twenty  bulhels  upon  an  acre. 

Rye.  in  geography,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  SulTex,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
englifli  Channel,  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  London.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 


S.YEGATE,orREVGATE.  SeeREYGATE, 
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RYME,  or  Rhyme.  See  Rhyme. 

RYPEN,  a city  and  port-town  of  Jutland, 
in  Denmark : eaft  long.  9°.  north  lat, 
55°  30'- 

RYSAGON,  a name  given  to  the  caf. 
fumunar-root.  See  the  article  Cas. 

SUMUN  AR. 

RYSWICK,  a fine  village  in  Holland, 
between  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the 
peace  in  1697  was  concluded, 

RZECZICA,  a city  of  Lithuania,  in  Po- 
land, fituated  on  the  river  Nieper,  eaft 
long.  30'’,  north  lat.  53?, 
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Sf,  or  s,  the  eighteenth  letter,  and 
fourteenth  confonant  of  our  alpha- 
a bet;  the  found  of  which  is  form- 
■'  ed,  by  driving  the  breath  through 
a narrow  palTage  between  the  palate  and 
the  tongue  elevated  hear  it,  together 
with  a motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth 
towards  the  iippm;  the  lips  beingalittle 
way  open,  with  fuch  a configuration  of 
every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as 
penders  the  voice  fomewhat  fibulous  and 
hifiing.  Its  found  however  varies,  be- 
ing ftrong  in  fome  words,  as  this,  thus, 
(Sc.  and  foft  in  words  which  have  a final 
e,  as  mufe,  ’wife,  &c.  ^ It  is  generally 
doubled  at  the  end  of  words,  whereby 
they  become  hard  and  harlh,  as  in  kfs, 
Jofs,  (Sc.  In  fome  words  it  is  filent,  as 
ijle,  if. and,  ’vfcount,  (Sc.  In  writing  or 
printing,  the  long  charafler  f,  is  uled  at 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  but 
the  Ihort  s,  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviations,  S Hands  for  focietas 
os  foetus ; as,  R.  S.  S.  for  regia:  focietalis 
focius,  i,  e.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 
In  medicinal  preferiptions,  S.  A.  fignifies 
fecundum  artem,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
rules  of  art;  and  in  the  notes  of  the 
antients,  S (lands  for  Sextus-,  SP.  for 
Spurius ; S C . for  fenatus  confultum  ; 
S.  P.  R.  for  fenatus  populufque  lio- 
pianus',  S.  S.  S.  (osfratunifuper'fratum, 
i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  B.  E.  E,  V.'  (six  Ji ’vales  bene 
ef,  ego  quoque  ’valeo,  a form  ufed  in 
picero’s  time,  in  the  beginning  of  letter?. 


Ufed  as  a numeral,  S antiently  denoted 
feven  ; in  the  Italian  mufic,  S fignifies 
folo ; and  in  books  of  navigation,  S 
Hands  for  fouth  ; S.  E.  for  fouth-euft; 
S.  W.  for  fouth- weft;  S.  S.  E.  for 
fouth  (buth-caft;  S.  S.  VV.  for  fouth 
fouth-we'H,  £fc.  See  Compass. 

SABA,  one  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  fub- 
jeR  to  the  Dutch  ; weft  long.  63“,  north 
lat.  18°, 

SABAEANS,  in  church-hiftcry,  a fet  of 
idolaters,  much  antienter  than  the  jewilh 
law,. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  idolatry 
was  divided  between  two  fefils ; the 
worftiippers  of  images  called  fabasans,  or 
fabians,  and  the  woilhippers  of  fire  called 
magi.  See  the  article  Magi. 

The  fabasans  began  with  worfliipping  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  they  fancied 
were  animated  by  inferior  deities.  In 
the  confecration  of  their  images,  they 
ufed  many  incantations  to  draw  dowit 
into  them  from  the  ftars  thofe  intelli- 
gences, for  whom  they  ereRed  them, 
whole  power  and  influence  they  held  af- 
terwards dwelt  in  them.  This  religion, 
it  is  faid,  firft  began  among  the  Chaldse- 
ans,  with  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy  : 
and  from  this  it  was,  that  Abraham  fe- 
parated  himfelf,  when  he  came  out  of 
Chaldaea.  From  the  Chaldaeans  it  fpread 
all  over  the  eaft;  and  from  thence  to  the 
Grecians,  who  propagated  it  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  known  world.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  feR  Hill  fubfifts  in  the 
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eaft,  and  pretend  to  derive  their  name 
from  Sabins  a Ion  of  Seth  ; and  among 
the  books  in  which  the  doftrines  of  this 
feft  are  contained,  they  have  one  which 
they  call  the  book  of  Seth,  and  which 
they  pretend  was  written  by  that  pa- 
triarch. 

SABBATH,  or  the  day  of  reft,  a folemn 
feltival  of  the  Jews,  on  the  feventh  day 
of  the  week,  or  Saturday,  beginning 
from  fun-fet  on  Friday,  to  fun-fet  on 
Saturday. 

The  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath  began 
with  the  world  : for  God  having  em- 
ployed fix  days  in  its  creation,  appointed 
the  feventh,  as  a day  of  reft  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  man,  in  commemoration  of 
that  great  event.  On  this  day  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  abftain  from  all 

' labour,  and  to  give  reft  to  their  cattle. 
They  v.ere  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
city  farther  than  two  thoufand  cubits,  op 
aboivt  a mile ; a cuftom  which  was  found- 
ed on  tile  diftance  of  the  ark'  from  the 
tents  of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  wilder- 
nels,  after  their  leaving  Egypt  ; for  be- 
ing permitted  to  go,  even  on  the  fabhafli- 
day,  to  the  tabernacle  to  pray,  they  from 
thence  inferred,  that  the  takings  journey 
of  no  greater  length,  though  on  a dif- 
ferent account,  could  not  be  a breach  of 
the  fabbatical  reft. 

As  the  feventh  day  was  a day  of  reft  to 
the  people,  fo  was  the  feventh  year  to 
the  land  ; it  being  unlawful  in  this  year 
to  plow  or  low,  and  whatever  the  earth 
produced,  belonged  to  the  poor  5 this 
was  called  the  fabbatical  year.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  were  obliged,  during  the  fix 
years,  and  more  efpecially  the  laft,  to 
lay  up  a fufficient  ftorefor  the  fabbatical 
year. 

The  modern,  as  well  as  the  antlent, 
Jews,  are  very  fuperftitious  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  fabbath  j they  carry 
neither  arms,  nor  gold,  nor  filver  about 
them,  and  are  permitted  neither  to  touch 
thefe,  nor  a candle,  nor  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  fire ; on  which  account 
they  light  up  lamps  on  Friday,  which 
burn  till  the  end  of  the  fabbath. 

There  is  at  prefent  a feft  of  baptifts  call- 
ed fabbatarians,  from  their  obferving  the 
feventh  day  of  the  week,  as  a day  let 
apart  for  the  worlliip  of  God  : they  at- 
tempt to  juftify  this  praflice  by  alledg- 
ing that' the  jewilli  fabbath  was  never 
abrogated  in  the  New  Tettaraent  ; and 
that  where  God  has  given  a command, 
it  is  our  duty  to  obferve  it  till  he  has  abr 


rogated  or  altered  it  by  a new  command. 
See  the  article  Sunday, 

SABELLIANS,  a feft  of  cbriftians  of  the 
Illd.  century,  that  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Sabellius,-  a philofopher  of  Egypt, 
vvho  openly  taught  that  there  is  but  one 
perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  fabellians  maintained,  that  theWord 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues, 
emanations,  or  funflions  of  tlie  Deity  ; 
and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is  the 
father  of  all  things,  defcended  into  the 
virgin,  became  a child,  and  was  born  of 
her  as  a fon  ; and  that  having  accom- 
plillied  ihe  myftery  of  our  falvation,  he 
diffufed  hirafelf  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues 
of  fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  This  they  explaitted  by 
refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina- 
tive viitue  or  cjuality  of  which  was  the 
Word,  and  its  warming  virtue  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Word,  they  taught,  was  dart- 
ed, like  a divine  ray,  to  accompiilh  (he 
work  of  redemption  ; and  that,  being  re- 
afcended  to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the 
Father  were  communicated  after  a like 
manner  to  the  apoftles, 

SABINA,  SAVIN,  in  botany.  See  Savin. 

Sabina,  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded  by  Umbria  on  the 
north,  by  Naples  on  the  e.aft,  by  the 
Campania  of  Rome  on  the  foutb,  and  by 
St.  Peter’s  Patrimony  on  the  weft. 

SABLE,  or  Sable  animal,  in  zoology, 
the  brown  muftela  with  grey  ears,  verv 
like  the  common  weafel  in  form,  but 
equal  to  the  polecat  in  fize : the  fur  of 
this  creature  is  very  thick  and  deep,  and 
remarkably  fine  and  glolfy.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  j and 
its  fur  is  valued  at  a very  high  rate.  See 
Mustela,  and  Weasel. 

Sable,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  colony 
black,  in  coals  of  arms  belonging  to 
gentlemen  ; but  in  thole  of  nolilemeij 
it  is  called  diamond  ; and  in  ihofe  of  fo- 
vereign  princes,  faturn.  See  Colour. 
It  is  exprefifed  in  engraving  by  p-rpendi- 
cular  and  horizontal  hatches  crofting  one 
another,  as  reprefented  in  pi.  CCXXXV. 
fig-  5- 

Sable-mouse,  a name  given  to  the  nor- 
way  rat.  See  Norway  rat. 

Sable,  in  geography,  a town  of  Orleanols 
in  France,  twenty  miles  north  of  Angers. 

SABLUSTAN,  a province  ofPerfia,  which, 
comprehending  Gaur  and  Candshor,  is 
bounded  by  Chorallan,  on  the  north,  by 
India  on  ihe’caft,  and  by  Sigiftian  on  the 
fouih. 
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SABOT,  a kind  of  wooden  fiioe,  imi-h 
wore  by  the  peafants  in  France.  See  the 
article  Caliga. 

SABRE,  a kind  of  fword  or  feimiter,  with 
a very  broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at 
the  back,  and  a little  falcated  or  crooked 
towards  the  point : it  is  the  ordinary 
weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are 
faid  to  be  very  expert  in  the  ufe  oFit. 

SABURRAi,  GRiTTS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a genus  of  foflils,  found  in  minute  maffes, 
forming  together  a kind  of  powder,  the 
feveral  particles  of  which  are  of  no  de- 
terminate fliape,  nor  have  any  tendency 
to  the  figure  of  cryflal,  but  feem  rudely 
broken  fragments  of  larger  malfes  ; not 
to  be  difl'olved  or'dii'united  by  water,  but 
retaining  their  figure  in  it,  and  not  co- 
hering by  means  of  it  into  a mafs;  con- 
fjderably  opake,  and  in  many  fpecies  fer- 
menting with  acids;  often  fooled  with 
heterogene  matter?,  and  not  unfrequent- 
]y  taken  in  the  coatTerftony  and  mineral 
or  metalline  particle?. 

Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  i.  The 
ftony  and  fparry  gritts,  of  a bright  or 
greyifli  wh-te  colour.  2.  The  red  ftony 
gritts.  3.  The  gree'n  llony  gritts,  com- 
pofed  of  homogene  fparry  paiticle?.  4. 
The  yellow  gritt,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  I'pccies.  5.  The  black'  and  hlackilh 
gritts,  compefsd  of  Itony  or  tslcy  par- 
ticles. 

GAC,  in  law,  is  faid  to  he  an  antient  pri- 
vilege, which  t,he  lord  of  a manor  claims 
of  holding  his  court,  in  caufes  of  trefpafs 
among  his  tenants,  and  impofing  fines  for 
the  fame.  See  Court  and  Manor. 

SACC  ADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a jerk  more 
or  lefs  violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to 
the  horfe,  in  pulling  or  twitching  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a fudden,  and 
with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a horfe  lies 
heavy  upon  the  h.ind,  or  obftinately  arms 
himfelf. 

This  is  a coi  reflion  ufed  to  make  a horfe 
carry  well,  but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  dif- 
creetly,  and  but  feldom. 

S.ACCAI,  a city  and  port-town  of  Ja- 
pan, fituated  on  the  bay  of  Mecao,  three 
hundred  miles  foiitii-well  of  Jeddo  ; eaft 
long.  135°,  and  north  lat.  36°. 

SACCHARUM,  sugar,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Sugar. 

Saccharum  saturni,  sugarof  leap, 
is  thus  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  London 
Difpenfatory  : boil  ceiufs  with  dillilled 
vinegar,  until  the  vinegar  becomes  fuffi- 
ciently  fweet ; then  filter  the  vinegar 
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through  paper,  and  after  due  evspora- 
tion  let  it  to  cryllallize.  , 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  fugarof  lead 
internally,  in  dofes  of  a few  grains,  as  a 
ftyptic,  in  hsemorrhages,  profufe  colli, 
quative  fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the  fluor 
albus,  &c.  anci  indeed  it  muft  he  allow- 
ed, that  it  very  powerfully  relfrains  the 
difcharge  ; but  then  it  occafions  other 
fymptom?,  often  dangerous,  and  fome- 
times  fatal,  as  violent  colic- pains,  ob- 
Hinate  conllipations,  cramps,  tremors, 
fife,  fo  that  its  internal  ufe  feems  by  no 
means  innocent.  . , 

SACCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a diminutive  of 
faccus,  fignifies  a little  bag  ! as  1.  The 
. facculus  lachrymalis,  which  is  a liule 
bag,  into  which  the  punfla  lachrymalia 
of  the  eye  open,  2.  The  facculus  conli?, 
or  pericardium.  3.  The  faccujus  chyli- 
fet  us,  the  beginning  of  the  ihoiacrc  diifl, 
more  ufually  called  receptaculum  chyli. 
4.  Sacculi  adipofi,  or  the  adipofe  cells, 
&c.  See  the  article  Eye,  Pericardium, 
RECErTAgULUM,  Cgc. 

A topical  application,  inclofed  in  a linen- 
bag,  is  alfo  termed  facculus  medicinalis ; 
as  is  a bag  filled  with  medicinal  funples, 
and  fufpended  in  a liquor,  in  order  to 
make  a diet-drink. 

SACCO'S  juGULARis,  the  jugular 
SACK,  in  anatomy,  a recept.tcle  formed 
at  the  termination  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  ; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  bring  back 
the  blood  from  the  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater,  and.  from  the  brain.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Jugular  and  Brain. 

SACER,  in  its  common  acceptation,  fig- 
nifies facred,  or  holy  ; but  is  alfo  ufed  to 
exprefa  dreadful,  horrid,  or  execrable: 
and  in  this  laft  fenfe  'Virgil  calls  the  love 
of  gold,  auri  facra  fames. 

It  is  ufed  by  medical,  writers  in  both 
tliele  fignifications  : thus  they  call  hiera 
pirca,  the  facred  tinfluie  9 a malignant 
kind  of  eryfipelas,  ignis  facer;  and  the 
epilepfy,  morbus  facer.  See  Hiera- 
Picra,  Erysipelas,  and  Epilepsy. 
Some  give  the  name  lacer  mufculus  to  a 
mulcle  called  by  Winflow  tranfverfo  fpi- 
nalis  iumborum;  it  is  compofed  of  feve- 
ral fraall  ones,  and  lies  between  the  fpi- 
iial  and  oblique  apophyfes  of  the  loins, 
reaching  to  the  os  faevum. 

Sacer,  in  ornithologv,  the  englifi)  name 
for  the  blue-legged  falcon,  with  a duflty 
ferrugineous  back.  SeeFALCo. 

This  is  a very  large  but  not  a very  beau- 
tiful fpecies  offalcoj  it  is  of  the  fize  of 

a full 
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ti  fuit  grown  lien.  It  is  a very  fwift 
flier,  and  fo  bold  that  there  is  fraice  any 
bird  it  wall  not  feize  upon.  -Tile  head 
is  large  and  rounded  ) the  beak  is  fliort, 
broad  at  the  baft,  and  hooked  at  the 
point ; the  opening  of  the  month  is  very 
wide,  and  the  Iwallow  remarkably  large; 
the  body  is  longer,  as  are  alfo  the  wings 
and  tail,  than  in  moll:  other  i'liecies. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
priells.  See  tte  article  Priest. 

sack  of  ‘wool,  a quantity  of  wool  con- 
taining juft  twenty-two  ftone,  and  every 
Hone  fouiteen  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a 
a fack  is  twenty-four  ftone,  each  Hone 
containing  lixteen  pounds. 

Sack  of  cotton-n/jool,  a quantity  from 
one  hundred  and  a half  to  four  hundred 
weight. 

Sacks  of  earth,  in  fortification,  arecanvas- 
bsgs  filled  with  earth.  They  are  uftd 
in  making  letrencbnients  in  hafte,- to 
place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  &c.  to  repair  them,  when 
beaten  dovyn. 

SACKBUT,  a mufical  inllrument  of  the 
wind-kind,  being  a fort  of  trumpet, 
though  different  from  the  common  trum- 
pet both  in  form  and  fize  : it  is  fit  to  play 
a bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out 
or  fliortened,  according  to  the  tone  re- 
quired, whether  grave  or  acute.  The 
Italians  call  it  trombone,  and  the  Latins 
tuba  duflilis. 

It  takes  afunder  in  four  pieces,  and  has 
frequently  a wreath  in  the  middle,  which 
is  the  fame  tube  only  twice  twilled,  or 
making  two  circles  in  the  middle  of  the 
inftrument,  by  which  means  it  is  brought 
down  one  fourth  lower  than  its  natural 
tone  : it  has  alfo  two  pieces  or  branches  on 
the  infide,  which  do  not  appear,  unlefs 
drawn  out  by  an  iron-bar,  and  which 
lengthens  it  till  it  hit  the  tone  required. 
The  fackbut  is  ufually  eight  feet  long, 
without  reckoning  the  circles,  and  with- 
out being  drawn  out : when  it  is  extend- 
ed to  its  full  length,  it  is  ufually  fifteen 
feet ; the  wreath  is  two  feet  nine  inches 
in  circumference. 

There  are  fackbuts  of  different  fizes,  dif- 
linguiflred  by  the  epithets  primo  or  1°, 
fecundo  or  11°,  terzo  or  III°,  &c.  or 
z»,  3»,  &c. 

SACRA,  the  SACRED  arterv,  in  ana- 
tomy, is  a branch  of  the  aorta  defcendens; 
which,  according  to  Heittei-,  fometimes 
defcends  through  the  os  I'acrum  to  the 
pelvis ; fonjetimes  arifes  one  from  each 


iliac,  and  fumctiines  is  altogether  want- 
ing. See  the  article  Artery. 

Tliere  ife  alfo  a vein  called  the  vena  fiicra, 
which  arlfts  from  the  vena  cava,  juft 
above  the  iliacs  : it  is  fometimes  double. 
See  the  article  Vein. 

SACRAMENT,  facraiiientum,  fignifies, 
in  general,  a fign  of  a tiling  facred  and 
holy  ; and  is  defined  to  be  an  outward 
and  vifible  fign  of  a I'piritual  grace. 
Thus  there  are  two  objedls  in  a lacra- 
ment,  the  one  the  objedl  of  the  fenfes, 
and  the  other  the  objefl  of  faith.  Pro- 
tellants  admit  only  of  two  facraments, 
baptifm  and  the  eucharift,  or  Lord’s 
fupper:  but  the  roman-catholics  own 
feven,  %'iz.  baptifm,  confirmation,  the 
eucharift,  penance,  extreme  undlion,  or- 
dination and  marriage.  See  the  articles 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  6?^. 

The  romanifts,  however,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, call  the  eucharift  the  holy  facra- 
ment.  Thus  to  expofe  the  holy  facra- 
nunt,  is  to  lay  the  confecrated  hoft  on 
. the  altar  to  be  adored.  The  proceffion 
of  the  holy  facrament,  is  that  in  which 

' this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or 
about  a town. 

Sacrament  was  alfo  uftd  in  the  roman 
law  for  a pledge  in  money  which  both 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a real 
aflion  laid  down  in  court  to  be  forfeited 
by  him  who  fliould  loft  the  caufe. 

S.ACRAMENTAKI.ANS,  a name  given 
by  the  romanifts  to  all  fuch  as  in  their 
opinion  entertain  erroneous'  doflrines  of 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  , 
chiefly  ufed  by  way  cf  reproach  to  lu- 
therans,  calvinifts,  and  other  prote- 
ftanls. 

SACRAMENTARY,  an  anticr.t  romifli 
church-book,  which  contains  all  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  praflifed  at  the 
celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  pope  Gelafius,  and  af- 
terwards revifed,  correfied,  and  abridged 
by  St.  Gregory. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is 
folemnly  offered  and  confecrated  to  God, 
with  benediflions,  iinflions,  fife.  Thus 
kings  and  priefts  are  held  facred  per- 
fons;  the  deaconhood,  fubdeaconhood, 
and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
impi'efs  a facred  indelible  cliarafler.  The 
facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardinals. 
Sacred  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging 
to  God  and  the  church.  Thus  churches, 
church-lands,  ornainent.s,  fife,  are  held 
faced.  But  in  the  civil  law,  a facred 

place 
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place  chiefly  denotes,  that  where  a pcr- 
ibn  deceafed  has  been  interred. 

Sacred  inajefty  is  applied  to  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  England ; though  this 
title  has  by  fome  been  thought  blafphe- 
tnous. 

SACRIFICE,  a folemn  aft  of  religious 
worlhip,  which  confifted  in  dedicating  or 
offering  up  fomething  animate  or  inani. 
mate  on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the 
prieft,  either  as  an  exprtflion  of  their 
gratitude  to  the  deity  for  fome  fignal 
mercy,  or  to  acknowledge  their  depen- 
dance  on  him,  or  to  conciliate  his  favour. 
The  origin  of  facrifices  is  by  fome  af- 
cribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  but  Porphyry 
afcribes  it  to  the  Egyptians,  who  firft  of- 
fered the  firft  fruits  of  their  grounds  tc( 
the  gods,  burning  them  upon  an  altar 
of  turf:  thus  in  the  moft  antient  facri- 
fices there  were  neither  living  creatures, 
nor  any  thing  coftly  or  magnificent : and 
no  myrrh  or  frankincenfe.  At  length 
they  began  to  burn  perfumes:  and  af- 
terwards men  leaving  their  antient  diet 
of  herbs  and  roots,  and  beginning  to 
life  living  creatures  for  food,  they  began 
alfo  to  change  their  facrifices.  The 
fcriptures,  however,  furnilh  us  with  a 
different  account ; for  Noah,  it  is  faid, 
facrificed  animals  at  his  coming  out  of 
the  ark  ; and  even  Abel  himfelf  lacrificed 
the  heft  and  fatteft  of  his  flock  ; but 
Grotius  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he 
contented  himfelf  with  making  a mere 
oblation  of  his  lambs,  fife,  without  flay- 
ing them. 

The  Jews  had  two  forts  of  facrifices, 
taking  the  word  in  its  largeft  fignifica- 
lion:  The  firft  were  offerings  of  tythes, 
firft-fruits,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and 
the  like  ; and  the  laft  offerings  of  llaugh- 
tered  animals.  When  an  Ifraelite  offered 
a loaf  or  a cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  in 
two  parts,  and  felting  alide  that  half 
which  he  referred  for  himfelf,  broke  the 
other  into  .crumbs,  poured  oil,  wine,  in- 
cenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the 
whole  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If 
the.'e  offerings  were  accompanied  with 
the  facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  viftim  to  be  confumed 
along  with  it.  If  the  offerings  were  of 
the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were  parched 
at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then 
offered  to  the  prieft  in  a veffel,  over  which 
he  poured  oil,  incenfe,  wine  and  fait,  and 
then  bn-mt  it  upon  the  altar,  having  firft 
taken  as  much  of  it,  as  of  right  belonged 
to  himlelf. 


The  principal  facrifices  among  the  He- 
brews  confifted  of  bullocks,  fteep  and 
goats ; but  doves  and  turtles  were  ac- 
cepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to 
bring  the  other  j thefe  beafts  vvere  to  be 
perfeft  and  without  blemifh.  The  rites 
of  facrificing  were  various,  all  of  which 
are  very  minutely  deferibed  in  the  books 
of  Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  as  follows : 
in  the  choice  of  the  viftim,  they  took 
care  that  It  was  without  blemifl,  or  ini- 
perfeftion  ; its  tail  was  not  to  be  too 
fmall  at  the  end ; the  tongue  not  black, 
nor  the  ears  cleft } and  that  the  bull  was 
one  that  had  never  been  yoalced.  The 
viftim  being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his 
forehead  and  hotns,  efpecially  if  a bull, 
heifer,  or  cow;  The  head  they  alfo 
adorned  with  a garland  of  flowers,  a 
woollen  infula  of  holy  fillet,  whence  bung 
two  rows  of  chaplets  with  twilled  rib. 
bands ; and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a kind  of  ftole,  pretty  large,  hung  down 
on  each  fide ; the  leffer  viftims  were  only 
adorned  with  garlands  and  bundles  of 
flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  viftims  thus  prepared  were  brought 
before  the  altar  ; the  leffer  being  driven 
to  the  place,  and  the  greater  led  by  an 
halter  ; when  if  they  made  any  ftruggle 
or  refufed  to  go,  the  refiftance  was  taken 
for  an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifice  fre- 
quently vvas  fet  afide.  The  viftim  thus 
brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  fee 
that  there  was  no  defeft  in  it ; then  the 
prieft,  clad  in  his  facerdotal  habit,  and 
accompanied  with  the  facrificers  and  other 
attendants,  and  being  wafhed  and  puri- 
fied according  to  the  ceremonies  pre- 
feribed,  turned  to  the  right-hand  and 
went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  it  with 
meal  and  holy-water,  and  alfo  befprink- 
ling  thofe  who  were  prefent.  Then  the 
cryer  proclaimed  with  a loud  voice. 
Who  is  here  ? To  which  the  people  re- 
plied, Many  and  good.  The  prieft  then 
having  ekhorted  the  people  to  join  with 
him  by  faying.  Let  us  pray,  confeffed 
his  own  unworthinefs,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  divers  fins; 
for  which  he  begged  pardon  of  the  gods, 
hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to 
grant  his  requefts,  accept  the  oblations 
offered-  them,  and  fend  them  all  health 
and  happinefs ; and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  fa- 
vours as  were  then  defired.  Prayers  be- 
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ingentied,  the  prieft  took  a cup  of  wine, 
and  having  tafted  it  himfelf,  caufed  his 
adlftants  to  do  the  like  ; and  then  pour- 
id  forth  the  remainder  between  the  horns 
of  the  viflim.  Then  the  prieft  or  the 
cryer,  or  fometimes  the  moft  honourable 
perfon  in  the  company,  killed  the  bealt, 
by  knocking  it  down,  orcuttingits  throat. 
If  the  facrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up 
towards  heaven  : but  if  they  facriftced 
to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  theviflim 
was  killed  vvith  its  throat  towards  the 
gfound.  If  by  accident  the  bealt  efcap- 
cd  the  ftroke,  leaped  up  after  it,  or  ex-  ’ 
pired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  he  unacceptable  to  the  gods. 
The  beaftf  being  killed,  the  prieft  in- 
fpefted  its  intrails,  and  made  prediflions 
from  them.  They  then  poured  wine, 
together  with  frankincenfe,  into  the  fire, 
to  increafe  the  flame,  and  then  laid  the 
facrifice  on  the  altar;  which  in  the  pri- 
mitive times  was  burnt  whole  to  the 
gods,  and  thence  called  an  holocantt : 
but  in  after  times,  only  part  of  the  vic- 
tim was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the 
remainder  referved  for  the  facrificers  ; 
the  thighs  and  fometimes  the  entrails 
being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the  com- 
pany feafted  upon  the  reft.  While  the 
facrifice  was  burning,  the  prieft,  and  the 
perfon  who  gave  the  facrifice,  jointly 
prayed,  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
altar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mu- 
lical  inftruments  in  the  time  of  the 
facrifice,  and  on  fome  occafions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

Sacrifice  is  alio  the  name  of  an  ifland- 
in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  forty-five  miles 
eaft  of  La  Vera  Cruz  : it  is  fubjefl  to 
the  Spaniards. 

SACRILEGE,  the  crime  of  prefacing  fa- 
cred  things,  or  thofe  devoted  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  God. 

SACRISTAN,  famjla,  a church  officer, 
otherwife  called  (exton.  See  Sexto.v, 

SACRISTY,  facrijiia,  in  church  hittory, 
an  apartment  in  a church,  where  the 
facred  utenfils  were  kept;  being  the 
fame  with  our  vettry.  See  VestrY. 

SACRO-Lumbaris,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  exteni'ur  niulcles  of  the  backhand 
loins,  has  its  origin  in  the  os  farruni  and 
the  pofteiior  fpine. of'  the  ilium,  and  Its 
termination  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ribs. 

S.ACRUM  os,  the  facred  hone,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  lower  extremity  tf  the  (pina 
doifi,  being  a bone  of  a triangular  figure, 
VoL.  iV. 


with  a rough  furface';  its  fubftanca  is 
fpongy,  and  it  has  two  lateral  apophyfes, 
for  its  articulation  with  the  ofla  innonii- 
nata  ; alfo  two  fmaller  upper  apophyfest, 
with  glenoid  cavities  for  the  articula- 
tion into  the  lower  vertebra  ; and  an  in- 
ferior apophyfes,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  os  coccygis  : it  has  alfo  a canal,  fpp 
the  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  iifes  of  this  bone  are,  i.  To  ferve 
as  a bafts  to  the  fpine.  2.  To  form  the 
pelvis  along  with  the  olTa  innominata, 
and  to  defend  the  parts  contained  in  it. 
3.  To  contain  in  its  finus  the  lower  part 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  called  cauda  equi. 
na.^  4.  To  give  paflage  at  its  foramina, 
which  are  fometimes  four  fometimes  flve 
pair,  to  the  nerves  of  the  inteftinum  rec- 
tum, the  bladder,  and  of  the  parts  of 
generation,  and  to  the  large  crural  and 
ilHiiatic  ones.  5,  To  ferve  as  a place 
of  origin  to  many  of  the  mufdes. 

In  adults,  the  os  facrum  is  one  conti- 
nued bone  ; but,  in  infants,  it  is  almoft 
entirely  cartilaginpus  ; and  in  children 
more  grown  up,  it  always  confifts  of 
feveral  pieces,  the  junftures  of  four  or 
five  of  which  may  be  feen  even  in  adults. 

SADERASAPATAN,  a port-tow'n  of 
the  coaft  of  Connapdel  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Fort  St.  George.  Here  the  Dutch 
have  a faftory. 

SADDLE,  is  a feat  upon  a borfe’s  back, 
contrived  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
rider. 

A hunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  twp 
bows,  two  bands,  foie-boifters,  pannels, 
and  faddle.ftraps  ; and  the  great  faddle 
has,  befides  thefe  parts,  coiks,  hind- 
bolfters,  and  a trouffiquin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

A horfeman  that  would  fit  a horfe  w'eU, 
ought  always  to  fit  on  his  tvvift,and  never 
on  .bis  buttocks,  which  ought  never  to 
touch  the  fiddle  ; and  whatever  dilbrder 
the  horfe  commits,  he  ought  never  tp 
move  above  the  faddie. 

The  antient  Romans  are  fuppofed  not  to 
have  madeufe  of  laddies  and  liirrups,  and 
it  is  thought  that  they  did  not  come  into 
ulc  till  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
A.  C.  34.0,  as  appears  from  the  greek  hif- 
torian,  Z'onaras,  who  (through  his  whole 
liiiloi  y)  makes  no  msiuion  of  a faddle  for 

. a horle,  before  Inch  time  as  Conftans  at- 
temiiting  to  deprive  his  brother  Conftan- 
tine cf  the  enipiie,  made  head  againft 
his  at  my,  apd  ent-uing  into  the  fquadren 
where  he  hlmfelf  was,  esft  him  befide 
the  (addle  of  his  horfe.  The  feveral 
1 6 L forts 
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forts  of  fadJles  in  ufe  at  prefent  are.  i. 
The  running-faddle ; which  is  a fmall 
one  with  round  (kirts.  a.  The  Bur- 
ford-faiklle  ; which  hath  the  feat  and  the 
fkirts  both  plain.  3.  The  pad-faddle; 
of  which  there  are  two  forts,  fome  made 
wish  burs  befoie  the  feat,  and  others  with 
bolfters  under  the  thighs.  4.  A french 
pad-faddle  ; of  which  the  burs  come 
wholly  round  the  feat.  5.  The  port- 
inanteau-faddle,  that  has  a cantle  be- 
hind the  feat,  to  keep  the  portmanteau  or 
other  carriage  off  from  the  back  of  the 
rider.  6.  A war-faddle;  which  has  a, 
cantle  and  a bolder  behind  and  before  ; 
allb  a fair  bolder.  7.  The  pack  faddle. 
As  for  the  feveral  parts  of  a faddle,  and 
the  defeription  of  them,  they  are  to  be 
found  under  their  feveral  heads.  See  the 
articles  Bows  0/'  a fadiile,  WniTHEasi- 
Straps,  Bolsters  of  a faddle,  &c. 

Saddle-g.vlled,  in  farriery.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Gali.ing. 

S.^DDUCEES,  in  jewifli  antiquity,  a fa- 
mous fe6l  among  the  antient  Jews,  fo 
culled  from  their  founder  Sadoc  Antigo- 
nus  of  Socho,  prefident  of  the  fanhedrim 
at  Jerufalem,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in 
the  principal  divinity- fhool  of  that  city. 
Having  often,  in  his  leflures,  afferted  to 
his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferye 
God  in  a fervile  manner,  with  refpeff  to 
reward,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and 
fear ; two  of  his  fcholars,  Sadoc  and 
Baithus,  inferred  from  thence,  that  there 
were  no  rewards  or  punifhments  after 
this  life  : and,  therefore,  leparating  from 
the  fchool  of  their  mader,  they  taught 
that  there  was  no  refurreflion,  nor  future 
date.  Many,  embracing  this  opinion, 
gave  rife  to  the  fefl  of  the  fadducees, 
who  were  a kind  of  epicureans,  but  dif- 
fering from  them  in  this,  fhat  though 
they  denied  a future  date,  yet  they  allow- 
ed the  world  was  created  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  governed  by  his  providence  j 
whereas  the  followers  of  Epicurus  de- 
nied both. 

The  Sadducees  denied  all  manner  of  pre- 
dedinafion  whatever,  and  not  only  re- 
jefled  all  unwritten  traditions,  but  alfo 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tedament,  ex- 
cepting the  pfntateuch.  See  the  article 
PENTAtEUCH. 

SAEE-conduct,  a feeiiriiy  given  by  the 
king  under  the  great  leal  to  a foreigner, 
for  his  I'af'e  coming  into  and  palfing  out 
of  the  kingdom. 

Safe  guard,  a proteflion  formerly  grant- 
ed to  a dranger,  who  feared  violence 
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from  fome  of  the  king's  fubjefls,  for 
leeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SAFFRON,  crocus,  in  botany,  ©c.  See 
the  article  CrOctus. 

Saffron  is  cultivated  in  fields  for  ufe,  and 
is  no  where  raifed  with  fo  much  fuccefs 
as  in  England,  the  englifti  faffron  being 
generally  allowed  to  be  greatly  fuperior 
to  any  other.  The  ufual  way  of  pro- 
pagating  it  is  by  the  bulbs,  of  which 
it  annually  produces  new  ones.  Thefe 
are  planted  out  in  trenches  at  five  inches 
didance,  or  lefs,  and  they  feldom  fail. 
They  produce  only  leaves  the  fird  year, 
but  in  September,  or  Oftober,  of  the  year 
following,  they  flower.  The  faffron  is 
gathered  as  foon  as  the  flowers  open,  and 
is  then  feparated  from  all  filth,  and  form- 
ed into  cakes,  by  a very  careful  preffure 
and  gentle  heat.  At  the  end  of  Oflober, 
when  the  flowering  feafon  is  over,  the 
bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hung  up  in  a dry  place,  and  in  fpring 
are  put  into  the  ground  again. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  entire  flower  of 
the  plant  that  produces  it,  but  only  fome 
of  its  internal  parts.  It  is  met  with  in 
the  fliops  in  flat  and  thin  cakes,  into 
which  it  has  been  formed  by  prefling, 
and  which  conlift  of  many  long  and  nar- 
row filaments,  that  are  fmalleft  in  their 
lower  part,  where  they  are  of  a pale 
yellow  colour  ; in  their  upper  part  they 
are  broader  and  indented  at  their  edges, 
and  of  a very  ftrong  and  deep  orange 
colour,  approaching  to  rednefs.  They 
are  fomewhat  tough,  moderately  heavy, 
very  eafily  cut,  of  an  acrid,  penetrating, 
but  not  unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  af- 
feiffing  the  head,  and  of  a bitterifti  and 
hot,  but  highly  cordial  tafle.  Thrown 
into  water,  they  almoft  inftantaneoufly 
give  it  a ftrong  yellow  or  reddifli  colour, 
according  to  the  quantity  ufed.  Thefe 
filam'ents  are  the  criftated  capillaments, 
into  which  the  piftil  of  the  flower  divides 
at  its  headj  they  are  of  a deep  reddifli 
orange  colour,  while  growing,  and  there 
are  only  three  of  them  in  each  flower. 
Saffron  is  to  be  chofen  frefii,  tough, 
flexile,  difficult  to  be  broken,  of  a ftrong 
fmell,  and  very  bitter  tafte,  and  fuch  as 
ftains  the  hands. 

Saffron  is  in  many  places  in  great  efteem 
in  fauces,  and  on  many  occafions  in 
foods ; but  its  great  ufe  is  in  medicine, 
and  indeed  w ith  us  its  foie  ufe.  It  is  a 
high  cordial,  and  a very  powerful  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  reiolvent.  Itisof 
almoft  immediate  relief  againft  faintings 
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and  palpitations  of  the  heart;  it  alfo 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  afTifts  di- 
geftion.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  diforders 
of  the  breaft  arifing  from  the  lungs  be- 
ing loaded  with  a tough  phlegm  ; and  it 
foftens  the  irritating  acrimony  of  a vitia- 
ted ferum  on  thofe  parts,  and  by  this 
means  is  often  of  great  ufe  againft  inve- 
terate coughs  : wherefore,  it  is  called 
atiima  pulmonum.  It  opens  obftruflions 
in  the  vifcera,  and  particularly  in  the 
liver;  it  cures  jaundices,  and  promotes 
the  menfes.  It  is  alfo  anodyne,  and  oc- 
calionally  ferves  as  a paregoric ; it  is 
very  happily  joined  with  opium  in  the 
laudanum  of  Sydenham,  and  in  many 
ether  preparations  in  which  that  medi- 
cine has  a principal  ihare. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  virtues, 
faifron  improperly  adminiftered  may  do 
great  harm  : women  with  child,  and 
thofe  who  have  profluvia  of  the  menfes, 
are  never  to  meddle  with  it.  It  has  an 
ebriating  faculty,  and  when  taken  in 
immoderate  dofes,  may  bring  on  dread- 
ful head-achs,  long  deep,  convulfions, 
and  even  death.  The  very  fmell  of  it 
atfefts  the  head  greatly  ; its  effluvia  affeft 
the  eyes  alfo,  and  give  them  great  pain  ; 
and  we  have  an  account,  in  Borelli,  of  a 
druggid’s  fervant  who  died  by  the  effeft 
of  a large  parcel  of  faffron  lying  near  his 
bed.  Convulfive  laughter  is  no  uncom- 
mon effedf  of  an  immoderate  dofe  of 
faffron,  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
ftances  of  people  who  have  died  in  that 
date  : the  very  external  ufe  of  faffron  is 
alfo  to  be  dreaded  on  fome  occafions  ; 
the  oxycroceum  plaifter,  of  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  mud  by  no  means  be  ap- 
plied in  cafes  where  indammation  is 
feared  ; for  it  often  occafions  one. 

The  common  dofe  of  faffron  in  fubdance; 
with  us,  is  from  five  grains  to  ten,  but 
we  are  told  of  much  greater  quantities 
given  by  many  people. 

Saffron,  diddled  in  a retort,  fird  yields  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a fine  volatile  acrid 
fpirit ; after  this  a fubacid  phlegm,  then 
a fmall  quantity  of  an  effential  oil,  with 
a mixture  of  a volatile  urinous  fait ; and 
by  lixiviation  of  the  refiduum,  a pure 
alkaline  fait  may  be  obtained. 

The  preparations  of  faffron,  in  ufe  in 
our  fflops,  are  the  tinfilure  and  the  fyrup. 
The  tinfture  may  be  extrafled  equally 
well,  by  means  of  water,  and  of  fpirits 
of  wine.  Its  dofe  is  from  thirty  drops 
to  a drachm,  or  more  ; it  is  good  in  all 


cafes  where  the  faffron  in  fubdance  is  fo. 

' If  wine  be  ufed  indead  of  fpirit,  it  is 
called  vinum  crocatum. 

Syrup  of  faffron  is  thus  prepared  : take 
of  fine  faffron,  an  ounce;  cut  it  fmall, 
and  put  it  into  a pint  of  mountain. wine 
to  infufe  ; let  it  ttand  three  days  without 
heat;  then  draining  off  the  wine,  filter 
it  to  render  it  perfedlly  clear,  and  add  to 
it  twenty-five  ounces  of  doubly  refined 
fugar;  melt  the  fugar  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Saffron,  crocus,  is  alfo  a name  given  to 
feveral  chemical  preparations,  from  their 
refembling  the  vegetable  faffron  in  colour. 
See  the  article  Crocus. 

Merrr&TO-SAFFRON,  colchictm,  in  botany, 
Sfc.  See  the  article  CoLCHicuM. 

Saffron  walden.  See  Walden. 

SAGAN,  a town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Bober,  fifty-fix  miles  north-wed: 
of  Breflaw. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  pharmacy,  6fc.  a gum- 
redn,  brought  to  us  in  two  forms ; the 
finer  and  purer  is  in  loofe  granules,  or 
Angle  drops;  thecoarfer  kind  is  in  maffes 
compofed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fixes, 
cemented  together  by  a matter  of  the 
fame  kind.  In  either  cafe  it  is  of  a firm 
and  compaft  fubdance,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  of  a reddith  colour  on  the 
outfide,  brownifli  within,  and  fpotted  in 
many  places  with  fmall  yel'owifti  or 
whitilh  fpecks.  Its  fmell  is  drong  and 
difagreeable ; its  tade  acrid  and  un- 
pleafant. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  plant  which  produces 
it  has  never  been  defcribed,  but  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  of  the 
ferula-kind,  from  the  feeds  and  frag- 
ments of  the  dalks  fometimes  met  with 
in  the  body  of  it. 

Sagapenuin  is  a very  great  attenuant, 
aperient,  and  difcutient ; it  is  good  in  all 
diforders  of  the  bread  that  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  a tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  to  difcufs  tumours  in  the  nervous 
parts,  in  a remarkable  manner,  and  to 
give  relief  in  habitual  head-achs,  where 
almod  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples, 
but  it  is  now  feldom  given  alone.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  to  do  great  things 
in  adhmas,  in  pbdruftions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  the  fpleen,  in  nervous  com- 
plaints, and  even  in  cpilepfies.  It  alfo 
promotes  the  menfes,  and  expels  the 
iecundines  ; and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
16  L a thetiaca 
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tTieriaca,  mithridate,  and  many  oilier  of 
the  fliop-compolitions. 

SAGATHEE,  in  commerce,  a flight  kind 
of  woollen  liiiff,  ferge,  qe  ratteen,  ibme- 
times  mixed  with  a little  filk. 

Sage,  falma,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a monopetalous  tubular,  flower,  labiated 
at  the  mouth  : there  is  properly  no  fruit, 
the  feeds,  which  are  four  in  number,  and 
roundifli,  being  contained  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup. 

The  common  red  &ge  has  always  been 
, efleemed  as  a cephalic  and  fudorlA.  An 
inftiflon  of  it,  made  in  the  manner  of 
tea,  has  been  long  famous,  as  the  com- 
mon diink  of  people  in  fevers.  It  is 
altenuant  and  diuretic  ; it  promotes  the 
menfes,  and  is  good  in  vertigoes,  tre- 
mors, pal  lies,  and  in  catarrhs.  The 
■virtues  and  ufes  of  the  fage  of  virtue, 
are  the  fame  with  the  other.  Its  name, 
indeed,  has  made  many  prefer  it  to  the 
- common  fage  for  tlie  making  lea  for 
people  in  fevers ; hut  the  more  agreeable 
flavour  of  the  common  kind,  and  the 
pleafant  colour  of  the  inlufion,  whpo  a 
little  lemon  juice  is.added,  have  again  of 
late  rellored  it  into  general  ufe. 
SAGENE,  a ruflian  long  meafure,  five 
hundred  of  which  make  a weed  ; the 
figene  is  equal  to  feven  englifli  feet. 
SAGINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  te- 
trandria-tetragi'nia  clafs  of  plants,,  the 
flower  of  whieh  confifts  of  four  ovalj  ob- 
tufe,  and  patent  petals,  fliorler  than  the 
cup  : the  fruit  is  an  oral  quadrilocular 
capfule,  confiding  of  four  valves,  and 
containing,  numerous  very  fmall  feeds, 
affixed  to  the  receptacle. 

SAGI'TTA,  in  adronomy,  die  arrow,  or 
dart,  a.condellation  of  the  northern  he- 
niifphere,  near  the  eagle ; confiding  of 
five  dars,  acqprding  to  Ptolemy,  and 
Tycho  ; blit  in  Mr.  Fiamdeed.'s  cata- 
logue, of  ho  lefs  than  twenty-three. 
S.aGiTTA,  in  botany,  implies  the  top  of 
any  fmall  t-wig,  ci'.on,  or  graft  of  a.  tree. 
S.aCiTTA,  in  trigonometry,  the;  fame  wiih 
the  verfed  fine  of  an  arch. 

SAGITTAL  future,  in  anatomy,  the 
fecond  of  the  genuine  futures  of  the  cra- 
nium ortkull.  See  the  article  Sk.uli,. 
SAGITTARIA,  or  S.agitta,  -water 
ARROW-HEAD,  in  hotan.y,  agenus  of  the 
monoecia-polyandria  clafs.  of  plants,  the 
male  corolla  whereof  confiits  of  three 
roundifli,  obtufe,  plane,  patent  petals, 
thrice  longer  tliEJ)  the  cup  ; the  female 


corolla  is  like  that  of  the  male  one : iherj 
is  no  pericarpium  ; the  receptacle,  which 
is  globofe,  collefts  the  feeds- into  a.  globe; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  comprefled,  and 
furrounded  longitudinally  with  a broad 
membranaceous  margin. 

SAGITTARIUS,  the  archer,  in  aflro- 
nomy,  the  ninth  lign  of  the  zodiac.  See 
the  article  Zodiac. 

The  dars  in  this  condellation  in  Ptole- 
my’s catalogue  are  thirty- two,  in  Ty- 
cho’s fixteen,  and  in  Mr.  Flamdeed’s 
fifty-two. 

SAGO,  a fimple  brought  from,  the  Ead- 
Indief,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a 
redorative. 

Sago  is  a fort  of  bread  produced  in  the- 
following  manner,  from  a tree  called 
l.andan,  growing  in  the  Moluccos. 
When  a tree  is  felled,  they  cleave  it  in 
two  in  the  middle,  and  dig  cut  the  pith, 
which  is  eatable,  when  it  comes  frelh 
out  of  the  tree.  They  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  till  it  is  reduced  into  a kind  of 
powder  fomewliat  like  meal.  Then  they 
put  in  a fearce  made  of  the  baidc  of  the 
lame  tree,  placing  it  over  a cidern  made 
of  its  leaves,  and  pour  water  on  it,  which 
feparates  the  pure  part  of  the  powder 
from  the  woody  fibres  wherewith  the 
pith  abounds.  The  flour  thus  filtrated 
they  call  fagu,  which  they  make  into 
pade,  and  bake  it  in  earthen  furnaces. 

SAGREE,  in  ichthyology,  a.  fpecies  of 
tbe,fqualus  with  no  pinna  ani,  and  with 
the  nodrils  at  the  extremity  of  the  ro- 
drum.  See  the  article  Sqt;alus. 

This  fpecies.  grows  to  about  five  feet  in 
length,  the  head  is  larg.e  and  d'epreiTsd, 
the  rodruni  is  fubacute,  and  the  nodrils 
arefituated  at  its  extremity,  each  having 
two  apertures. 

SAICE.,  or  Saiqiie,  a tmkifli  veflcl,  very 
common  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  of 
merchandize. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  aflemblage  of 
leveral  breadths  of  canvas,  fewed  to- 
gether by  the  lids,  and  edged  round 
with  a cord-,  faflened  to  the  yards  or  a 
Ihip,  to-  make  it  drive  before  ihe.  wind. 
See  the  article  Ship. 

Every  yard  in  a fhip  has-  its  proper  fail, 
except  the  crols-jack,  which  takes  its 
name  from.- the  yard  ; and  thofe  which 
are  not  bent  to  the  yard,  are  the  flying 
jibb,  fore,  foretop,  mairr,  maintop, 
maintop- gallant,  mizen,  mizentop-mad, 
day-fails,  main  and  maintop  Itudding- 
faijs.  St?  the  article  SfliE. 
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Sails  alfo  denote  the  vanes  of  wind-mills. 

Seethe  article  Wind-mill.  . 

Sails,  in  falconry,  a term  for  the  wings 
ofahav^k.  See  the  article  Hawk. 
sailing,  properly  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a Ihip,  or  of 
caufing  her  to  obfervo  Inch  motions  and 
dire&ons  as  are.  aiCghed  by  the  naviga- 
tor; in  which  fenfe,  failing  differs  from 
navigation,  and  muff  be  learned  fay  prac- 
tice on  fliipboard.  See  Navig  ation. 
The  moft  advantageons  pofition  of  the 
fails  and  rudder  of  a'  fhip,  has  been 
already  treated  of  under  the  article 
Maximum. 

And  that  their  aSion  may  be  reduced  to 
the  principles  of  the  lever,,  has  been  lliewn 
under  the  article  Lever. 

The  reliftanca  too  which  the  fhip  meets 
with  from  the  water,  has  been  confidered 
under  the  article  Resistance. 

Sailing  alfo  denotes  a particular  method 
of  navigation;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay, 
Mercator’s  failing,  plane  failing,  parallel 
failing,  middle  latitude  failing,  and  great 
circle  failing, : all  which,  except  the  laft, 
have  been  already  explained  under  the 
article  Navigation. 

§reat  rtVc/e-SAiLiNG,  in  navigation,  the 
art  of  finding  what  places  a fhip  muft  go 
through,  and  what  courfes  to  fker ; fo 
that  her  trafl  fliall  be  in  the  arch,  of  a 
. great  circle,  or  nearly  fo,.  paffing  through 
the  place  failed  from  and  that  bound  to. 

It  is.  chiefly  on  account  of  the  flioitefl: 
diftance,  that  this  method  of  failing  has 
been  propofed ; for  in  (he  fphere,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  fhorteft  diftance 
between  two  places  is  the  arch  of  a great 
circle  intercepted  between  them,  andmot 
in  the  rhumb-  or  fpiral  paffing  through 
thof'e  places.  See  tlie  article  Rhumb. 
As,  in.  Mercator’s,  failing,  the  feveral 
cafes  were  folved  by  plane  triangles  ; fo 
the  folution  of  the  cafes  of  great  circle- 
failing  is  obtained  by  means  of  fpherical 
triangles  : and,  therefore,  the  navigator 
fhould  be  mailer  of  fpherical  trigonome- 
try, before heattemptis  this.method.  See 
the  article  Trigonometry. 

A great  variety  of  cafes  might  be  prp- 
pofed  in  this  kind  of  failing ; but%s 
many  of  them  may  fet.ve  rather  for-  ex- 
eroifes  in-  the  folution  of  fpherical:  tri- 
angles, than  for  any  real  ufe  toward%the 
navigating  of  a-  fhip,,  we  fliaUi  only  don- 
fider  thofe  appertaining  to  the  foliow'fng 
problems,, 'ofa. 

Prob.  I.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
piaceS'pn  the  eartiisbeing  given,,  re- 


quired their  nearefl  diftance  on  the  fur- 
face,  together  with  the  angles  of  pofi- 
tior  from  either  place  to  the  other.  This 
problem  may  be  branched  out  into  the 
fix- following  cafes. 

Cafe  I.  When  the  two  places  lie  under 
the  fame  meridian,  their  difference  of 
latitude  will  give  their  diftance,  and  the 
pofition  of  one  from  the  other  will  be  di- 
reflly  north  or  fouth. 

Cafe  II.  When  the  two  places  lie  under 
the  equator,  their  diftance  is  equal  to 
their  difference  of  longitude;  and  the 
angle  of  pofition,  with  refpedt  to  the  me- 
ridian of  either,  is  a right  angle,  or  the 
courfe  from  one  to  the  other  is  due  eaft 
weft. 

Cafe  III,  When  both  places  are  in  the 
fame  parallel  of  latitude. 

Example.  What  is  the  fliorteft  diftance 
between.  St.  Mary’s,  in  N.  lat.  37°,  and 
W,  long.  56';  and  Cape  Henry,  in 
N.  lat.  37®,  and  W.  long.  76'’  23'? 

Let  P E S Q^plate  CCXXXVI.  fig.  i. 
n**  I.),'  reprel'ent  the  meridian  of.  St. 
Mary’s,  ABa  the  parallel  of  37°  N.  lat. 
and  P B C S the  meridian  of  Cape  Hen- 
ry ; then  will  tjie  point  A be  St.  Mary’s, 
and  the  point  B Cape  Henry  : 'draw  the 
diameter  A D,  and  through  the  points 
A,  B,  D,  defcribethe  great  circle  A B D ; 
then  is  the  arch  A B the  fliorteft  diftance, 
the  angle  P AB-  the  angle  of  pofition 
from  A to  B ; and  the  angle  P B A the 
angle  of  pofition  from  B to  A;  and  the 
angle  AP  B,  ■ which  is  meafured  by  the 
arch  (i_C,  is  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Now  as  the  places  have  both  the  fame 
latitude,  therefore  P A ~ P B,  and  L. 
P A B— L-PLA  ; and  if  P I be  defcribed 
making  lap  I zlLBP  I=  a6°  43' f, 
then  will  P I biffeft  A B,  and  be  perpen- 
dicular to  it  in  I.  And  in  the  triangle 
A IP,  right-angled  at  I,  there  will  be 
given  the  hypothenufe  APr;53°,  <»td 
the  angle  ABIntad®  43' i;  whence  to 
find'  the  leg.  A I — , half  the  diftance 
fought,  we  have  this- analogy,  ‘viz,  ra- 
dius r:  90°  ! fine  of  hypothenufe  P A = 
33°  ::  fine  of  [_,A.P  Ima6°  : fine  of 
. the  leg  A I “ 31“  3'  5 ; which  doubled 
gives  42,°  6'  for  the  fliorteft.  diftance  AB 
=:  2-526  nautical  miles,  which  1535 
miles  lefs  than'256i,  the  nautical- miles 
found  by  paralleLfailing. 

To  find  the.angle  of  pofition;  P A B,  we 
have  this  analogy,. “iiiis.  Radius  — 90®  : 
co-fine  of  hypothenufe,  PA=:53®  ::  tan- 
gent of  LA  P I ~26°  43,'  4 : co-tangent 
ofi,P  ABj  or  angle  of  pofition  =73°  9', 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  to  fail  from  A to 
B,  or  from  B to  A,  the  thip  mull  firft 
Iteer,  N.  73°  9' welt  or  ealtj  and  then 
gradual]}'  increafe  her  courl'e  till  I,  where 
it  v-.'il!  be  due  weft  or  call ; and  from 
thence  the  courft  is  to  be  gradually  di- 
minillied  again  till  Hie  comes  to  the  other 
port,  where  it  will  be  73°  9',  the  fame  as 
fr.c:  lets  out  with  : but  how  thefe  coiirfes 
are  to  be  altered  will  be  lliewn  hereafter. 
Ctfe  IV.  When  one  place  has  latitude, 
and  the  other  has  none,  or  is  under  the 
equator. 

Example.  What  is  the  neareft  diftance 
between  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  under 
the  equator,  and  eaft  long.  i°,  and  port 
St.  Julian  in  fouth  lat.  48°  51',  and  weft 
long.  65“  10'  ? 

Let  the  point  A (ibid,  n°  2.)  reprefent 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  point  B port  St. 
Julian';  then  is  AB,  an  arch  of  a great 
circle  palling  through  A and  B,  the 
neareft  diftance ; which  may  be  found  by 
this  analogy,  iviz.  Radius  — po"  : co- 
fine  of  difference  of  long.  — AC  — 66’ 
10  ; : co-fine  of  difference  of  latitude 
C B n 48°  51':  co-fine  of  the  diftance 
A B 74°  3j'.  So  that  the  diftance 
A B ~ 74’  35'  “ 4475  miles ; which  is 
lefs,  by  fifty-feven  miles,  than  the  di- 
fiance  found  by  Mercator’s  failing. 

For  finding  the  angle  of  pofition  at  A, 
the  proportion  is  R — 90°:  fine  AC  — 
66®  10' ::  co-tangent  C B =48°  51':  co- 
tangent of  L S A Bzr  51®  22'.  And  the 
angle  of  pofition  at  B may  be  found  by 
this  analogy,  •viz.  R = 90®  : fine  C B — 
48®  51'  ::  co-tangent  AC  — 66®  jo’’ : 
co  tangent  L B 71®  36'. 

Cafe  V.  When  the  latitude  of  the  given 
places  are  either  both  north  or  both  fouth. 
Example.  What  i.s  the  neareft  diftance 
between  the  Lizard  in  north  lat.  49®  57', 
and  weft  long.  5®  14'.  and  the  ifland  of 
Bermudas,  in  north  lat.  32^  25',  and 
weft  longitude  66°  38'  ? 
iLetSAT(Xj(ibid.  n®  3.)  reprefent  the 
meridian  of  Bermudas  ; make  P A r: 
57®  35'  z;  the  co-latitude  of  Bermudas ; 
and  T?  a=  40°  3'  rr:  co-latitude  of  the 
Lizard;  and,  with  the  tangent  of  Pa, 
deferibe  the  arch  alfo,  with  the  fe- 
cant  of  61®  24'  n;  clifferenee  of  long, 
arcs  deferibed  from  P and  S,  give  the 
center  of  the  circle,  PCS,  the  meridian 
of  the  Lizard  ; and  its  interfeflion  with 
a a gives  B the  place  of  the  Lizard. 
Laftly,  a great  circle  being  deferibed 
through  the  points  A B D,  the  inter- 
cepted arch  A B is  the  neareft  diftance 


between  the  two  places ; and  the  angles 
P AB,  PB  A,  are  the  angles  of  pofition. 
In  the  oblique  fpheric  triangle  APB,  are 
given  P A = 57°  35',  P B rz:  P A = 40® 
3',  and  L A P B — difference  of  long,  — 
61®  24'.  Hence,  to  fitid  the  diftance  AB, 

we  have  this  analogy,  -viz.  rad.  : co-fine 
l_A  PB  : : tang.  A P : tang,  of  a fourth 
arc— 3 7°i'— M;  which  taken  from  the 
CO  latitude  of  the  Lizard,  leaves  a fifth  arc 
rr3°  2'  — N.  Then,  co-fine  M ; co  fine 
N : : co-fine  P A : co-fine  of  the  diftance 

AB  = 47®54'. 

To  find  the  angle  of  pofition  P B A,  the 
proportion  is,  fine  of  N : fine  of  M 
tangent  LAPS  ; tangent  LP  B Az:87° 
15'.  And  the  angle  of  pofition,  P AB, 
may  be  found  by  the  proportion  between 
oppofite  fides  and  angles,  •viz.  fine  of 
P A : fine  of  L,P  B A : : fine  of  P B : fine 
of  L P A B — 49°  35'. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  (horleft  diftance 
between  the  Lizard  and  Bermudas,  is 
47°  54'r:2874  nautical  miles  ; which  is 
178  miles  lefs  than  the  diftance  found  by 
Mercator’s  failing.  And  a fliip,  in  or- 
der to  run  this  ihorteft  tra6l,  muft  fail 
from  the  Lizard  S.  87°  15' W.  and  gra- 
dually leffen  the  courfe,  fo  as  to  arrive  at 
Bermudas  on  the  rhumb  bearing  ,S.  49° 
3s'W.  whereas  the  direfl  courfe  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  as  found  by  Mer- 
cator's failing,  is  S.  69°  %'  W, 

Cafe  VI.  When  one  of  the  given  places 
has  north  latitude,  and  the  other  fouth 
latitude. 

Example.  What  is  the  neareft  diftance 
from  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  to  the  ifland 
of  Bermudas;  the  former  lying  in  S. 
lat,  16°,  and  W.  long.  6°  15';  and  the 
latter  in  N.  lat.  32°  aj',  and  W.  long. 
66«  38'? 

Let  SE  PQ_A  (ibid,  n®  4.)  be  the  me- 
ridian of  St.  Helena,  the  point  A St.  He- 
lena, and  the  point  B Bermudas  ; then 
we  have  given  P A zz  106°  zz  lat.  of  St. 
Helena  -p  90®,  PBzzco  latitude  of  Ber- 
mudas zz  s 7°  3 5',  and  LA  P B zz  differ- 
ence of  longitude  zz6o®  23'.  Therefore, 
in  the  oblique  fpheric  triangle  A B P,  we 
have  the  following  proportions  for  find- 
ing the  diftance  A B,  •viz.  rad.  ; co  fine 
difference  of  long.  — L APB::  tangent 
co-latitude  of  Bermudas  =:P  B : tangent 
of  a fourth  arc  Mzz37®  54';  which 
taken  from  106®  leaves  a fifth  arc  N z: 
68®  6',  And  co-fine  of  M:  co-fine  of 
N : : co-fine  of  PB : co-fine  of  the  diftance 
ABZZ73®  19'. 

Next  to  find  the  angle  of  pofition  P A B, 

the 
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jhe  fouith  and  fifth  arcs  being  found 
before,  we  have  this  proportion, 
fine  of  N : fine  of  M : : tangent  APB: 
tangent  of  PAB=4.9‘’  20'.  And  to 
fin'd  the  angle  of  poiition  P B A,  the 
proportion  is  as  rad. : co-finc  L,P:  itangent 
PA: tangent  of  a fourth  arcMz:59® 
53':  But  this  fourth  arc  mutt  be  like 
P A,  or  obtufe ; and  therefore  the  fup- 
pJement  of  59°  53',  or  izo®  7',  is  the 
fourth  arch  M.  Then,  as  fine  of  N > 
fine  of  M : : tangent  L P ‘ tangent  of 
LPBA— 59“45':  but  this  angle  ought 
to  be  obtufe,  and  therefore  we  mutt  take 
the  fupplement  to  it,  ‘vtz-  140°  15'. 

So  that  was  a (hip  to  fail  from  St,  Helena 
to  Bermudas,  on  the  arc  of  a great  cir- 
cle, Ihe  mutt  firtt  lhape  her  courfe  N.  49® 
zo'  W.  and  gradually  deflefil  from  the 
north,  fo  as  to  arrive  at  Bermudas  on  a 
courfe  N.  59°  45'  W.  after  having  run 
7j°  19',  or  4519  nautical  miles.  The 
courfe  found  by  Mercator’s  failing  is 
N.  50®  5'  W,  and  the  diftance  is  4547 
fea- miles  5 whereby  it  appears,  that  when 
the  places  are  one  in  N.  latitude,  and  the 
other  in  S.  latitude,  there  is  but  a fmall 
difference  between  the  refults  found  by 
Mercator’s  and  great  circle  failing,  be- 
caufe  the  rhumb  lines  near  the  equator 
do  not  greatly  differ  from  great  circles. 
From  the  folutions  of  the  foregoing  cafes 
it  is  plain,  that  to  fail  in  a great  circle 
the  (hip  mutt  continually'alter  her  courfe : 
but  as  this  is  a difficulty  too  great  to  be 
admitted  into  the  prafilice  of  navigation, 
therefore  it  has  been  thought  fufficiently 
exaft  to  effeJl:  this  bufinefs  by  a kind  of 
approximation  j that  is,  by  a method 
which  nearly  approaches  the  failing  on  a 
great  circle:  for  in  fmall  arcs  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arc  and  its  chord,  or 
tangent,  is  fo  fmall  that  they  may  be 
taken  one  for  the  other  in  any  nautical 
operations.  Upon  this  principle  the 
great  circles  on  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to 
be  made  up  of  (liort  lines,  each  of  which 
is  a fegment  of  a rhumb  linej  and  on 
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this  fuppofition  the  folution  of  the  follow- 
ing problem  is  deduced. 

Prob.  II.  Having  given  ihelatitudes  and 
longitudes  of  the  places  failed  from  and 
bound  t:o;  to  find  the  fuccelfive  latitudes 
in  the  arc  of  a great  circle,  in  thole  places, 
where  alterations  in  longitude  lliall  be 
a given  quantity  ; together  with  the  cour- 
(es  and  diftances  between  thofe  places. 
Solution.  I.  Find  the  angle  of  pofition 
at  each  place,  and  their  neareft  di- 
ftance, by  one  of  the  cafes  of  prob.  1. 
a.  Find  the  greateft  latitude  the  great 
circle  runs  through  ; that  is,  find  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  pole  to  that  circle  ; 
and  alfo  find  the  feveral  angles  at  the 
pole,  made  by  the  given  alterations  of 
longitude  between  this  perpendicular  and 
the  fuccelfive  meridians  come  to.  3. 
With  this  perpendicular  and  the  polar 
angles,  feverally,  find  as  many  corre- 
fponding  latitudes,  by  faying,  as  radius 
: tangent  of  greatett  latitude 
: ; co-fine  of  ift.  polar  L t tang.  ift.  lat. 

: : co-fine  of  zd.  polar  : tang,  zd,  lat, 
Sf  f . fefr. 

4.  Having  thus  found  the  feveral  lati- 
tudes paffed  through,  and  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  each,  find  by  Mer- 
cator’s failing  the  courfes  and  dittances 
between  tho(i  latitudes  : and  thefe  are 
the  feveral  courfes  and  diftances  the  fliip 
mutt  run  to  keep  nearly  on  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle. 

Now  the  fmaller  the  alterations  in  lon- 
gitude are  taken,  the  nearer  will  this 
method  approach  the  truth  : but  the 
ufual  way  is  to  compute  to  every  five 
degrees  of  difference  of  longitude,  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  five  degrees,  dif- 
fering from  its  chord,  or  tangent,  only 
by  o,oooa. 

If  the  refults  of  the  feveral  operations, 
for  inftance  of  the  example  of  cafe  Ifl. 
prob,  I.  wrought  by  this  method,  be 
entered  in  fuch  a table  as  the  following, 
it  will  be  found  of  convenience  to  the 
operator. 
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polar  angles  (ilnW, 

n®  t ) 

Succefs 

longs. 

Succels 

lats. 

Ditf. 

long. 

DifF. 

Jat. 

Merid. 

parts. 

Merid. 
diff.  lat. 

Courles. 

Di- 

ftsnees. 

LIFB  = z6®43'| 

LlP«  = zi°43'^ 
LlP6=i6®43'i 
LlPcizii®43'i 
LlP<f=:  6®43'i 

zz»56' 

*7°56' 

3Z®j6' 

37°5S 
44®  56' 

49°'9'i 

37°oo‘ 

38°oj' 

38°5fi' 
39°  33' 

39°5?' 
40°  09' 

300 
300 
300 
300 
403. s 

6s 

SI 

37 

44 

TZ 

23^2. t) 

2474.6 
»539-8 

2587.6 
i6jg.8 
2 <'>  T 4 . 5 

S2.O 
• 65.2 
47.8 

31.2' 

I 3-7 

74'’43' 

77‘’44' 

3°'’S7' 

g4°04' 

g7°46' 

, 246.6 

240.0 

235.2 

232.2 

107.0 

Hence 
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Hence  It  appears  that  the  fliip  mud  firft 
tail  N.  74°  43'  W.  the  diftance  of  246.6 
nautical  miles ; againft  which  time  flie 
will  have  changed  her  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, as  exprelTed  in  the  refpeflive 
columns  ftanding  in  a line  with  the 
above  courfe  and  diftance.  Her  fecond 
coui'fe  will  be  N.  77°  44'  W.  the  diftance 
240  nautical  miles;  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars as  exprefted  in  the  lame  line  un- 
der their  feveral  columns.  Now  the  co- 
lumn of  diftances,  being  fummed  up, 
amounts  to  1261,9  ; which  being  doub- 
led, gives  2523.8  nautical  miles  for  the 
diftance  between  St.  Mary’s  and  Cape 
Henry  ; differing  only  from  .2526,  the 
diftance  found  by  prob.  I.  cafe  HI.  by 
2.  2.  miles. 

The  traH  of  a Ihip,  when  thus  direSed 
nearly  in  the  arc  ot  a great  circle,  may 
he  delineated  on  the  Mercator’s  chart, 
by  marking  thereon,  by  the  help  of  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  the  fucceffive 
places  where  the  fliip  is  to  alter  her 
courfe  : then  thofe  places,  or  points,  be- 
ing joined  by  right  lines,  will  fhew  the 
path  along  which  the  fliip  is  to  fail,  under 
the  propofed  circumftances.  ■ 

SA.ILORS,  the  elder  feamen,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  working  or  managing  the  fails, 
the  tackle,  fleering,  Sfr.  ■ See  the  ar. 
tides  Naval  affairs.  Seamen,  &c. 

SAINT,  in  theromifh  church,  a holy  per- 
fon  deceafed,  and  fince  his  deceafe  cano- 
nized by  the  pope,  after  feveral  informa- 
tions and  ceremonies.  See  Canoniza- 
'TiON,  Beatification,  &c. 

One  of  the  points  wherein  the  roman  ca- 
tholics and  proteftants  differ  is,  that  the 
former  addrefs,  invoke,  and  fupplicate 
faints,  &c.  to  intercede  for  them  ; where- 
as the  latter  hold  it  fufticient  io  propofe 
their  good  examples  for  our  imitation. 
The  number  of  faints,  allowed  as  fuch 
in  the  Tomifli  church,  is  prodigious.  Fa- 
ther Papehroche  reckons  feventeen  or 
eighteen  to  have  died  on  the  firft  of  June 
only.  Father  Mabillon,  in  an  exprel's 
differtation  on  the  worfliip  of  unknown 
faints,  obferves,  that  honours  are  given 
to  faints  who  perhaps  were  not  chriltians, 
and  whofe  very  names  were  never 
known  i hence,  being  under  a neceflity 
of  giving  them  names,  they  are  theicrlore 
called  baptized  faints.  He  adds,  that 
they  every  day  beleech  faints  to  intercede 
for  them  with  God,  when  it  is  a matter 

• of  doubt  whether  they  themfelves  be  in 
heaven. 

Saibt-foin,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  the  he- 


dyfarum.  See  the  article  Hedysarum. 
For  the  ufe  of  this  plant  in  feeding  cattle, 
fee  Hay  and  Grass. 

SAINTES,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Guienne,  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Saintogne,  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  in  weft  long.  36',  north  lat. 
45®  50'. 

SAKER,  a fmall  fort  of  cannon,  whereof 
there  are  three  fpecies,  extraordinary, 
ordinary,  and  middle  fized.  See  the  ar- 
tide  Cannon. 

Sal,  in  chemiftry,  Sfr.  See  Salt. 

For  the  preparations  and  ules  of  fal- 
armoniacum,  Ikl  anatron,  fal  Glauberi, 
fal-prunellae,  fal-tartari,  fal-polycrettum, 
fal-gemmse,  fal-volatile,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Armoniac,  Anatron,  Glau- 
ber’s salt,  i’aZ-PRUNELL.ffi,  &C. 

Sal  Circulatum,  in  chemiftry,  a term 
ufed  by  Paracelfus  for  a preparation  of 
fea  falt,  of  which  he  diftinguiflies  two 
kinds,  under  the  name  of  the  circulatum 
minus,  and  the  circulatum  majus.  Thele 
feem  to  have  a great  affinity  with  the  fa- 
mous alkaheft,  or  univerfal  folvent,  fo 
much  talked  of  in  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor and  his  fucceftbr  Van  Helraont.  See 
the  article  Alkahest. 

Sal,  one  of  the  iflands  of  rape  Verd,  fitu- 
ated in  the  Atlantic- ocean  ; weft  long. 
23“,  lat.  17®. 

SALA,  a river  of  Germany,  which  riling 
in  Franconia  and  running  north,  enters 
Saxony  and  falls  into  the  Elbe  below 
Deffau. 

Sala,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Weftmania,  fituated  thirty  miles  weft 
ofUpfal. 

SALACIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  the 
gymnartliria,  or  thol’e  infeds  which  have 
foft  and  naked  bodies  ftirniihed  with 
limbs. 

The  body  of  the  falacia  is  of  an  ovato 
oblong  form,  and  the  tentacula  are  nu- 
merous and  difpofed  in  little  clufter.«. 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  falacia,  the 
one  with  an  undulated  furface,  about  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  its 
thitkiiefs  about  an  inch  : it ' is  largeft  at 
the  naked  extremity,  where  it  terminates 
in  a rounded  but  not  very  thick  end. 
The  other  is  the  fmooth  and  oblong  fa- 
lacia, of  about  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  di- 
ameter. 

SALAMANCA,  a city  of  Spain  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  fituated  on  the  river 
Tonnes:  weft  long,  6®  10',  norlh  la- 
titude 41°, 


Sala- 
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Salamanca  is  alfo  a city  of  Mexico,  in 
North-America,  in  the  province  of  Ju- 
catan,  fituated  near  the  gulph  of  Hon- 
duras: weft  long.  93°,  north  lat.  17° 

ts'- 

SALAMANDER,  falamandra,  in  zoolo- 
gy, a name  given  by  authors  to  feveral 
ipecies  of  the  lizard  kind  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal are  two,  the  falamandra  aquatica, 
the  water-newt,  and  the  falamandra  ter- 
reftris.  See  Lacerta  and  Newt. 

The  falamandra  aquatica  is  the  two- 
edged-tailed  lizard,  with  four  toes  on  the 
anterior,  and  five  on  the  hinder,  feet. 
It  grows  to  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  finger  s 
the  back  is  of  a deep  (hining  brown  ; 
the  belly  of  a bright  and  gloffy  yellow. 
The  falamandra  terreftris,  or  land  fala- 
mander,  is  a fpecies  of  lizard,  the  tail  of 
which  is  fhort,  and  its  colour  of  a fine 
black,  marked  with  red  fpots  of  a bright 
and  fhining  glolTy  appearance. 

Salamander’s  blood,  among  chemifts, 
denotes  the  rednefs  remaining  in  the  re- 
ceiver after  diftilling  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 
See  the  article  Nitre. 

SALAMIS,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of 
Engia,  in  european  Turky,  fituated  in 
ealt  long.  3+°,  north  lat.  37°  34',  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 

SALANKAMEN,  a town  of  Sclavonia, 
fituated  on  the  Danube,  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Belgrade. 

SALARY,  falarium,  a recompence  made 
to  a perfon  for  his  pains  or  induilry  about 
another  perfon’s  bufinefs,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  officers,  &c.  And  it  is  generally 
taken  for  any  wages,  ftipend,  or  allow- 
ance. 

SALE,  in  general,  fignifies  the  transfer- 
ring the  property  of  goods  from  one  to 
another,  upon  fome  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  as  where  in  a bargain  one  agrees  to 
give  another  a certain  fum  of  money  for 
Inch  goods,  and  thereupon  gives  the  fel- 
ler earnett,  which  he  accepts ; this  is  a 
perfeft  fale,  and  ffiall  bind  the  buyer  and 
feller. 

A perfon  may  at  any  time  fell  his  goods 
or  chattels,  even  though  he  fears  and 
knows  of  an  execution  againft  him  for 
debt,  unlefs  there  be  a private  trull  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  writ  of  exe- 
cution is  delivered  to  the  flieriff,  &c. 
And  it  is  held  that  upon  the  fale  of  a 
horfe,  or  other  beaft,  it  may  not  only 
bs  detained  till  the  fame  is  paid  for,  but 
if  fuch  horfe,  (gc,  happens  to  die,  after 
VoL,  IV. 


being  fold,  and  before  delivery,  the  fel- 
ler may  have  an  aftion  for  the  money 
agreed,  the  property  being  in  the  buyer. 
See  Bargain,  Earnest,  &c. 

Where  a perfon  affirms  a particular  thing 
fold  to  be  of  a certain  value,  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  not,  for  this  no  aftion 
lies  5 but  if  he  afilually  warrants  the 
fame;  and  this  be  not  the  cafe  after  fale, 
it  will  bear  an  adlion,  as  being  part  of 
the  agreement.  As  to  the  fale  of  goods 
in  fairs  and  markets,  fee  the  articles 
Fair  and  Market. 

SALEM,  a port  town  of  New-England,  a 
little  north  of  Bofton. 

SALEP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root 
of  a fpecies  of  orchis.  See  Orchis. 
Salep  ihould  be  chofen  clean,  firm  and 
hard  : it  is  very  little  liable  either  to 
decay  or  fophiftication.  The  people  of 
the  Eaft- Indies  look  upon  falep  to  be  one 
of  the  greateft  reftoratives  and  provoca- 
tives to  venery  in  the  whole  vegetable 
wotld.  The  falep  differs  very  little  from 
the  common  orchis  in  virtue.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  owing  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring it,  and  confequently  this  may  be 
done  from  the  roots  of  orchis  of  our  own 
growth.  To  prepare  thefe  in  imitation 
of  falep,  Mr.  Geoffroy  chofe  the  largeft, 
faireft,  and  plurapeft  roots  he  could  find : 
thefe  he  nicely  Ikinned ; then  throwing 
them  into  cold  water  he  fuffered  them  to 
macerate  there  for  fome  lime  : after  this 
he  lightly  boiled  them,  and  then  taking 
them  out  of  the  water  and  draining  them, 
he  had  them  ftrung  upon  threads  to  be 
dried  in  a warm  dry  air  : when  the  roots 
yvere  thoroughly  dried  they  were  very 
tranfparent,  and  refembled  pieces  of  tra- 
gacanth,  and  continued  dry  and  hard. 
The  roots  thus  prepared  may  be  reduced 
to  powder,  which  will  diffolve  away  in. 
boiling  water,  and  a fcruple  of  it  will 
make  a bafon  full  of  jelly,  in  the  manner 
of  the  turkiffi  falep.  This  jelly  is  an  ad- 
mirable medicine  in  all  cafes  in  which 
falep  is  prefcribed  ; and  the  powder  may 
be  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  affes-milk 
for  difeafes  ot  the  bread.  The  falep 
which  we  receive  from  Turky  is  always 
a tranfparent  root,  of  a whitiffi  or  red- 
dilh  colour,  according  to  its  different 
age,  and  is  chiefly  recommended  in  con- 
fumptions,  bilious  dyfenleries  and  difor- 
ders  of  the  hreaft  proceeding  from  an 
acrimony  of  the  juices. 

SALERNO,  a city  and  port-town  of  Italy, 
in  ihe  kingdom,  of  Naples,  and  the 
16  M hithev 
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Wther  principat,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
tufcan-Stia  ; eaft  long.  15°  10',  north 
lat.  40°  4.0'. 

SALET,  Sallet,  or  Salade,  !n  war, 
a light  covering  or  armour  for  the  head, 
antiently  worn  by  the  light  horl'e,  only 
differing  from  the  calk  in  that  it  had  no 
creft,  and  was  little  more  than  a bare 
cap. 

SALIANT,  in  fortification,  denotes  pro- 
jefling.  There  are  two  kinds  of  angles, 
the  one  faliant,  which  are  thofe  that  pre- 
fent  their  point  outwards  j the  other  re- 
entering, which  have  their  points  in- 
wards. Inftances  of  both  kinds  we 
have  in  tenailles  and  ftar-works.  See 
the  article  An G’LE,  &c, 

Saliant,  Salient,  or  Saillant,  in 
heraldry,  is  applied  to  a lion,  or  other 
bealt,  when  its  fore-legs  are  raifed  in  a 
leaping  poRure.  See  plate  CCXXXVI. 
fig-  a. 

A lion  falient  is  that  which  is  ereSed 
bend-ways,  (landing  fo  as  that  his  right 
fore-foot  is  the  dexter  chief  point,  and 
his  hinder  left  foot  is  the  finilfer  bafe 
point  of  the  efcutcheon,  by  which  it  is 
dilfinguifhed  from  rampant.  See  the 
article  Rampant. 

SALIC,  or  Salique  law,  Icxfalica,  an 
antient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  ufually  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made  by  PharamonH,  or  at  leaft  by 
Clovis,  in  virtue  whereof  males  are  only 
to  inherit.  Du  Haillan,  after  a critical 
examination,  declares  it  to  have  been  an 
expedient  of  Philip  the  long,  in  1316, 
for  the  exclufioff  of  the  daughter  of 
Lewis  Hutin  from  inheriting  the  crown. 
Father  Daniel,  en  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  it  is  quoted  by  authors 
more  antient  than  Philip  the  long,  and 
that  Clovis  is  the  real  author  of  it. 
This  law  has  not  any  particular  regard 
to  the  crown  of  France;  it  only  imports, 
in  general,  that  in  falic  land  no  part  of 
the  inheritance  (hall  fall  to  any  female, 
but  the  whole  to  the  male  fex.  By  falic 
lands,  or  inheritances,  were  antiently 
denoted,  among  us,  all  lands,  by  what- 
ever tenure  held,  whether  noble  or  bafe, 
from  the  fuccefilon  whereto  women  were 
excluded  by  the  falic  law ; for  they  were 
by  it  admitted  to  inherit  nothing  but 
moveables  and  purchafes  wherever  there 
were  any  males. 

SALICORNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  there  is  no  pericar- 


pium,  but  the  calyx  becomes  more  ven'i. 
tricol'e  and  contains  a Angle  feed. 

A deco6lion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is 
very  opening,  provokes  urine  and  the 
menfes,  accelerates  the  birth  and  fecun- 
dines,  purges  watry  humours,  whence 
it  is  of  ferv'ce  in  a dropfy.  Its  allies  are 
ul'eJ  ill  making  foap  and  glafs:  and  be- 
ing infufed  in  water,  cure  the  itch  and 
all  cutaneous  dileafes,  the  part  affefted 
being  walhed  therewith. 

SALII,  in  roman  antiquity,  priells  of  Mars, 
whereof  there  were  twelve,  inftituted  by 
Numa,  wearing  painted  particoloured 
garments  and  high  bonnets,  with  a Heel, 
cuiralfe  on  the  breaft.  They  were  called 
falii  from  faltare,  • to  dincz  •,  bccaufe, 
after  aflilfing  at  facrifices,  they  went 
dancing  about  the  ftreets,  with  bucklers 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a rod  in  the  right, 
ftriking  mufically  on  otie  another’s  buck- 
lers wlih  their  rods,  and  finging  hymns 
in  hononrof  the  gods.  In  finging  they 
had  a peculiar  antienyfong,  called  Sali- 
are  carmen  ; and  after  the  ceremony  they 
were  entertained  with  a feaft.  There 
were  two  companies  or  colleges  of  the 
falii;  the  antient  one  eftabliflied  byNu- 
m-d, 'called  palatini ; the  latter  by  Tullus 
Hultilius,  called  collini  and  quirinales. 
Sextus  Pompeius  makes  mention  offalian 
maids,  >virgmes  faliares,  hired  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  joined  with  the  falii,  wearing 
a kind  cf  military  garb,  with  high  round 
bonnets,  like  the  lalii. 

SALINA,  antiently  Salamis,  a port-town 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  (iiuaied  on  the 
foulh  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  eaft  long,  34° 
30',  and  north  lat.  34®  30'. 

SALINE,  a name  given  to  a preparation 
of  fea-falt,  procured  from  the  froth  of 
the  fea,  hardrned  by  the  fun  in  hot  coun- 
tries. It  is  called  by  fome  authors  pila- 
tro  de  Levante,  and  is  ufed  in  glafs. 
making ; and  in  the  making  the  fine 
purple-colour  from  cochineal,  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a fmall  quantity,  with  the  bran 
and  foenugreek,  of  which  the  maglftery 
is  made  for  that  pui  pofe. 

Saline  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  fprings  of  falt-water,  called  by  us  fait- 
wells,  fait- fprings,  and  biine-pit«. 

Saline  principle^  a term  ufed  by  the  che- 
mical writers,  to  exprefs  a conttiluent 
partoffeveral  mixt  bodies,  on  which  their 
exiftence  in  that  form  depends;  and  which, 
though  always  exiftent  in  them,  and  al- 
ways feparable  by  art,  is  yet  not  perceiv- 
able in  many  of  them  in  the  complex. 
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Saline  earths.  The  chemifts  under  this, 
as  a general  head,  reckon  all  thofe  faline 
and  earthy  fubftances,  which  are’  calcin- 
ed or  burnt  in  the  fire  i as  all  the  kinds 
of  lime,  pot-a(hes,  foot,  and  the  like  ; 
thefe  being  fo  many  mixtures  of  fait  and 
earth ; and  all  falts  appearing  to  them, 
indeed,  on  a rigorous  examination,  to 
be  only  earths  of  different  natures,  which 
when  reduced  to  a certain  degree  of  lub- 
tility  or  finenefs  of  parts,  fo  as  perma- 
nently to  diffolve  in  water,  are  then  em- 
phatically denominated  falts. 

SALTNS,  a city  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Franche  Comte,  fituated  in  eaft  long. 
5°  50',  and  north  lat.  47“. 
SALISBURY,  the  capital  city  of  Wiltfhire, 
fituated  eighty  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Briftol, 

It  fends  two  member  to  parliament. 
SALIVA,  SPITTLE,  a thin  pellucid  hu- 
mour, feparated  from  the  arterial  blood, 
by  theglands  about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  conveyed,  by  proper  falival  dufils, 
into  the  mouth,  forfeveral  ufes. 

It  confifts  of  a great  deal  of  water  or 
phlegm,  and  a volatile  fait,  and  fome  add 
afulphureous  fpirit;  and  is  void  both  of 
tafte  and  fmell.  Its  ufes  are  very  great; 
it  moiftens  the  throat,  preferves  it  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  facilitates 
fpeech.  Being  mixed  with  aliment,  it 
renders  fwallowing  eafy,  and  aflifts  di- 
geftion  by  its  aqueous,  faline,  and  oily 
parts.  Some  imagine  it  to  do  the  oflnee  of 
a menftruum,  by  mixing  the  oily  and 
aqueous  parts  of  the  food  more  intimate- 
ly, diflbvingthe  faline  parts,  and  procur- 
ing a ferjnentation  in  the  ftomach  : but 
Dr.  Drake  is  of  opinion,  that  were  the  fa- 
liva  acrimonious  enough  for  this  purpofe, 
it  mull  greatly  offend  the  ftomach,  efpe— 
cially  confidering  the  quantities  of  it  that 
many  fwallow,  even  upon  an  empty  fto- 
mach. In  hungry  perfons,  fays  Eoer- 
haave,  it  is  fluid,  acrid,  and  copioufly 
difeharged;  and  in  thofe  who  have  failed 
long,  it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating, 
and  refolvent.  In  farinaceous  and  fuccu- 
lent  vegetab'es,  it  not  only  produces  a 
fermentation,  but  alfo  augments  one  al- 
ready begun.  It  is  fwallowed  not  only 
by  brutes,  but  by  human  creatures,  in  a 
found  ftate,  even  when  alleep.  Too  co- 
pious an  evacuation  of  it,  made  volunta- 
rily, produces  lofs  of  appetite,  bad  di- 
geftion,  and  an  atrophy.  By  manduca- 
tion  therefore  the  faliva  is  expreffed  and 
accurately  mixed  with  the  attenuated 
food;  which  contributes,  firft,  to  the 


aflimilation  of  the  aliments  fo  the  nature 
of  the  body  to  be  nourilhed : fecondly, 
to  the  due  mixture  of  the  oleous  to  the 
aqueous  parts ; thirdly,  to  the  folution 
of  the  faline  parts : fourthly,  to  ferrnen- 
tation:  fifthly,  to  a change  of  the  tafte 
and  fmell  of  the  aliments:  fixthly,  to  an 
augmentation  of  the  inteftine  motion  : fe- 
venthly,  to  a momenlaneous  relief  from 
hunger ; and,  eighthly,  an  application 
of  the  fapid  parts,  though  infipid  itfelf. 
See  Chyufication,  Digestion,  &c. 

SALIVAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  glands 
and  dufls  which  fupply  and  fecrete  the 
faliva.  See  the  articles  Gland,  Duct, 
and  the  preceding  article. 

Anatomills  commonly  reckon  three  pair 
of  falival  glands,  mz,  two  parotides, 
two  maxillares,  and  two  fublmguales. 
See  the  articles  Parotides,  &c. 

Thefe  indeed  are  the  larged,  and  furnifli 
the  greatell  quantities  of  faliva  ; but 
there  are  a great  number  of  other  lefiTcr 
glands  of  the  fame  kind,  which  may  be 
reckoned  aflKlants,  or  i'ubftitutes  to  the 
former  ; all  thefe  may  be  determined  fa- 
lival glands,  and  they  may  be  enumerat-' 
ed  in  the  following  manner  : the  parotid 
glands,  the  maxillary  glands,  the  fub- 
linguai  glands,  the  glandulae  molares, 
buccales,  labiates,  the  linguales,  the 
amygdalae,  the  palatinae,  the  uvulares, 
the  arytenoidaeae,  and  the  glandula  thy- 
roideea. 

With  regard  fo  the  falival  dufts,  the 
moll  noted  of  them  is  that  of  the  paro- 
tides, produced  by  the  union  of  a great 
number  of  fmall  tubes,  reprefenting  fo 
many  roots ; it  is  called  the  dufilus  fte- 
nonis,  or  duflus  fuperior;  it  runs  ob- 
liquely forwards,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
mafieter,  and  then  perforates  the  bucci- 
nator from  without  inward,  oppofite  the 
interftice  between  the  fecond  and  third 
dentes  molares,  where  the  hole  or  orifice 
reprefents  the  fpout  of  an  ewer.  The 
du£l  of  the  maxillary  gland,  called  alfo 
the  lower  or  inferior  du£l,  and  the  duc- 
tus falivalis  Whartoni,  advances  on  the 
fide  of  the  mufculus  geniogloflus  along 
the  inner  part  and  fuperior  edge  of  the 
glandula  iiiblingualis  to  the  frenum  o£ 
tongue,  where  it  terminates  by  a fmall 
orifice,  in  form  of  a papilla.  The  glan- 
dulce  fublinguales  fend  out  laterally  feve- 
ral  dufls,  which  open  near  the  gums,  by 
the  fame  number  of  orifices,  all  ranked 
in  the  fame  line,  but  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  frenum,  and  a little  more  back- 
ward. 
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Exlii'pation  of  the  Salival  g/a»ds,  a me- 
thod which  Heifter  tells  us  he  often  has 
had  recouife  to,  when  thefe  glands  have 
been  violently  fwelled  and  feverely  in- 
durated, even  approaching  to  a carcino- 
matous nature,  after  they  had  been  treat- 
ed by  other  phyficians  with  corrolives, 
digfttives  and  other  medicines.  In  this 
operation  the  furgeon  mull  open  the  Ikin 
above  the  tumour,  with  a longitudinal 
incilioD,  and  carefully  feparate  the  fchir- 
rhous  glands'  from  the  contagious  part 
with  a knife,  and  at  laft  from  the  arte- 
ries with  which  it  is  connefted  ; then  im- 
mediately, whim  the  blood  rulhes  out 
in  great  abundance,  the  operator  muft 
dip  a ball  of  linen-rags  in  a llyptic  li- 
quor, and  prefs  it  upon  the  larger  wound- 
ed arteries;  the  remainder  of  the  cavity 
of  the  wound  muft  be  filled  with  Icraped 
lint  and  dry  rags,  and  comprefled  with 
the  finger,  and  then  a larger  piece  of 
puff-ball,  with  three  or  four  thick  com- 
prefl'es  muft  be  applied,  fecuring  the 
whole  with  a proper  bandage.  After  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  the  bandage  and  com- 
prefs  may  be  removed,  and  fo  much  of 
the  puff-ball  as  is  loofe,  leaving  every 
thing  that  has  a ftrong  adhefion ; then 
new  compreffes,  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  digeftive  fomentations  may  be 
- direSlly  applied,  and  fecured  with  the 
bandage,  as  before,  but  a little  more  re- 
laxed : the  fecond  and  third  dreflings 
muft  be  performed  every  other  day,  and 
the  reft  muft  be  renewed  every  day.  In 
all  the  dreflings  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
none  of  the  compreffes,  puff-ball,  or  lint 
be  removed,  but  what  are  quite  loofe  : the 
wound  may  be  cleanfed  by  fome  digeftive 
ointment,  and  incarnated  by  a vulnerary 
balfam.  See  the  article  Wound.  ■ 
SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a promoting 
of  the  flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medi- 
cines, moftly  by  mercury.  The  chief  ufe 
of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belonging  to 
the  glands,  and  the  membrana  adipofa, 
and  principally  in  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real difsafe,  though  it  is  fometimes  alfo 
ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes, &c.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 
See  the  article  Pox,  £fc. 

A falivation  is  excited,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  i.  By  wafhing  the  mouth 
with  certain  liquors,  a.  By  the  flow 
and  protrafted  maftication  of  fome  vifeid 
matter,  fuch  as  maftich,  wax,  and  myrrh, 
efpecially  if  acrid  fubftances  are  mixed 
with  thefe,  fuch  as  pdlitory  of  Spain, 
pyictlnuro,  ginger,  and  pepper.  3-.  By. 


drawing  into  the  mouth  acrid  and  irrilat. 
ing  vapours,  fuch  as  thofe  of  tobacco, 
fage,  rolemary,  marjoram,  thyme,  and 
mother  of  thyme.  4.  A falivation  is 
excellently  excited  by  the  aftion  of  fuch 
medicines  as  produce  a gentle  but  long 
continued  naufea,  fuch  as  antimony  nei- 
ther entirely  fixed  nor  totally  emetic, 
taken  with  a finall  quantity  of  common 
vitriol.  5.  By  fuch  fubftances  as  totally 
diffolve  all  the  parts  of  the  blood,  convert 
it  into  lymph,  and  render  it  fit  for  a dif- 
charge  by  way  of  faliva ; fuch  as  crude 
quick-filver,  cinnabar,  a folution  of 
quick-filver  in  aqua  fortis,  while  precipi- 
tafe,  red  precipitate,  turbith  mineral,  and 
fublimate  mercury  diffolved  ; the  a6fion 
of  thofe  medicines  is  promoted  by  Warm 
fomentations  applied  to  the  head,  neelc, 
and  face.  An  exceflive  falivation  is  leffen- 
ed  or  flopped,  i.  By  a large  and  conti- 
nual ufe  of  mild  and  tepid  drinks,  fuch  as 
decoflions  of  mallows  and  liquorice  in 
milk  and  water.  2.  By  allaying  the  im- 
petus  of  the  humours,  by  means  of  mild, 
oleous,  and  anodyne  emulfions,  with  a 
proper  addition  of  diacodium  or  opium. 
And,  3.  By  making  a revulfion  of  the 
humours  to  other  parts,  efpecially  that  by 
ftool.  But  great  caution  is  neceffary, 
left  the  impetus  of  the  moved  matter, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  always  acrid,  ihould 
rulh  to  other  parts,  and  produce  a greater 
danger. 

The  regular,  fafeft,  and  moll  commodi- 
ous method  of  falivation  is  by  mercurius 
dulcis  fix  times  fublimed,  given  inwardly 
in  the  milder  pox,  Sfr.  or  by  mercurial 
undlion,  when  the  difeafe  is  got  into  the 
bones.  According  to  Turner,  fifteen 
grains  of  mercurius  dulcis  may  be  given 
in  a morning,  and  a like  dofe  at  night, 
with  elefliiary  of  fcordium.  After  three, 
four,  or  five  days,  with  this  management, 
the  fauces  are  obferved  to  inflame,  the  in- 
fide  of  the  cheeks  fo  lumify,  the  tongue 
to  look  white  and  foul,  the  gums  to  Hand 
out,  the  breath  to  (link,  and  the  whole 
infide  of  the  month  to  appear  fliining  and 
lie  in  furrows  as  if  parboiled.  The  pa- 
tient now  refufts  nouiilhment,  while  all 
parts  of  his  chaps. "ire  (6  fwelled  and  fore 
that  he  cannot  chew  any  folid  food,  but 
is  forced  to  take  liquids  and  the  fofter  ali- 
ments. They  are  now  frequently  fick, 
and  throw  up  a thin  phlegm.  The  in- 
fide of  the  mouth  thus  beginning  to  be 
whealed,  will  foon  be  ulcerated,  cfpeci- 
ally  about  the  falival  glands,  which  emp-' 
ty  ihsmlelves  thereinto.  Now  it  may  he 
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proper  to  defift  a day  or  two,  to  obferve 
the  increafe  of  the  ulcers,  what  floughs 
are  like  to  be  raifed,  and  what  their  depth 
and  dimenfions  are  like  to  prove,  from 
which  a near  conjeflure  may  be  made  of 
the  duration  as  well  as  quantity  of  the 
fpitting  now  begun,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  drilling  lympha.  The  fahvation 
thus  begun,  the  patient  is  to  be  fometrmes 
refrelhed  by  a little  mulled  wine.  Let 
his  diet  be  fmall  chicken-broth,  water- 
gruel,  and  panada;  his  drink  fmall  fack- 
whey,  or  polTet-drink,  and  a draught  of 
good  fmall  beer,  with  a toad,  between 
whiles;  and  in  cafe  of  gripes  ora  loofe- 
nefs,  the  white  decoSion. 

Thus,  after  fome  days  refpite,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  hearty,  his  chaps  but  little  fwelled 
on  the  outfide,  and  as  little  fore  within, 
the  ulcers  not  increafing,  and  the  flux 
inconfiderable,  you  may  give  one  fdruple 
of  mcrcurius  dulcis  in  elefluary  of  fcor- 
dium  at  going  to  reft,  repeating  it  two 
or  three  days  following,  as  you  find  oc- 
cafion;  or  you  may  vomit  him  with  eight 
or  ten  grains  of  turpeth  mineral,  in  con- 
ferve  of  rofes : but  if  the  falivation  cannot 
he  raifed  to  any  quantity,  you  muft  for- 
bear, and  purge  it  off,  and  give  calomel 
once  or  twice  a week,  and  purge  it  off  the 
next  day,  or  two  days  after.  When  the 
fpitting  goes  well  forward,  it  may  be  left 
to  take  its  courfe,  till  it  decline  of  itfelf, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  ulcers  and 
thickBefs  or  the  floughs  about  the  mouth, 
may  happen  at  the  end  of  twenty -one 
days,  or  a month  from  its  firft  rifing ; 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  fpitting  a pint 
and  a half  a day,  till  it  come  to  three 
pints  or  even  five  pints  in  twenty-four 
hours,  then  it  gradually  goes  off  again. 
In  the  more  ftubborn  and  rebellious  pox, 
&c.  attended  with  grievous  fymptoms, 
fuch  as  rotten  bones,  £fr.  and  the  patient 
has  been  ufed  to  mercurials,  or  falivated 
before,  then  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
with  falivation  by  unflion.  To  this  end 
mix  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  with  three 
ounces  of  axunguia,  of  which  an  eighth 
part  is  to  be  ufed  night  and  morning, 
letting  the  patient  rub  it  with  his  own 
hands  gently  by  the  fire,  beginning  with 
his  ancles,  up  to  his  ftiins  and  knees,  all 
round  his  joints,  and  fo  to  his  thighs, 
which  are  prefently  after  to  be  covered 
with  yarn-ftockingsand  flannel -drawers; 
then  let  him  ufe  the  remainder  of  his 
eiiihth  part  about  his  elbows  and  Ihoul- 
riers,  wiping  his  hands  clean  about  the 
glands  of  his  arm-pittt,  or  thole  of  his 


groin.;  his  body,  during  the  unflfon,' 
Ihould  be  fcreened  from  the  cold  with  a 
blanket  hung  behind  him,  and  then  be 
wrapped  up  in  warm  flannel,  that  is,  a 
flannel-flrirt,  waiftcoat,  drawers,  cap, 
and  muffler.  And  the  fame  is  requifite 
. in  the  former  way,  to  defend  the  patient 
from  the  cold  air.  The  weak  need  only 
to  anoint  once  a day;  but  thofe  that  are 
ftrong,  may  take  a fourth  part  of  the 
ointment,  and  rub  it  in  at  once  every 
night;  after  which  let  him  get  between 
flannel-lheets  or  blankets,  dlfpofing  him 
to  a gentle  breathing  fweat  with  a draught 
of  warm  polfet,  mace-ale,  or  if  very 
feeble,  with  a cup  of  mulled  wine.  If, 
when  the  ointment  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  after  the  third  unflion,  the  pati- 
ent begins  to  complain  of  his  chaps,  yon 
may  flay  a day  or  two  before  you  pro- 
ceed farther;  the  fame  when  gripes  or 
bloody  ftools  approach.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  quickfilver  will- not  do,  give  the 
turpeth,  as  before  direfled  : and  if  the 
fpitting  declines  too  fuddenly,  give  a 
fcriiple  of  calomel  every  day,  for  two  or 
three  times,  as  you  fee  occaiion.  When 
the  falivation  is  going  off,  the  patient 
may  be  purged  with  two  or  three  ounces 
of  the  common  infufion  of  fenna,  and 
one  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

For  the  feveral  difeafes  that  fupervene  a 
falivation,  fee  each  of  them  feparately 
treated  of,  under  their  feveral  heads. 

To  prevent  the  jaws  from  being  locked 
up,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a bit  of  flick, 
covered  with  a foft  rag,  to  be  held  be- 
tween his  backward  teeth ; and  if  there 
Ihould  happen  an  adhefion  of  the  infide 
of  the  cheek  to  the  gum,  the  fame  is  to 
be  carefully  divided.  If,  during  the 
falivation,  a blood-veflel  burft  open,  it 
is  to  be  clofed  up  with  a little  pellet, 
covered  with  powder  of  alum  or  vitriol, 
and  dipped  in  the  tinflura  ftyptica  : if  it 
happens  from  the  reparation  of  floughs 
. from  the  fides  of  the  cheeks,  a little  oxy- 
crate  held  in  the  mouth  will  do  the 
bufinefs.  If  the  patient  has  been  with- 
out a ftool  for  fome  time,  give  him  an 
emollient  clyfter  of  warm  milk,  fu^r, 
and  oil:  and  if  the  fauces  Ihould  lud- 
denly  tumify,  fo  as  to  endanger  a fuffo- 
cation,  the  moft  certain  relief  is  to  bring 
- the  humours  downwards  by  lharp  clyfters 
and  cathartics. 

The  patient  fliould  be  prepared  for  a fa- 
livation by  a lenitive  purge  01;  two  ; and 
if  plethoric, . he  Ihould  bleed;  likewile 
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bathing  in  water  warm,  for  fome  hot, 
lean,  emaciated  people,  has  been  found 
of  fervide.  Women  fliould  be  laid  down 
juft  after  their  menftrual  flux  is  over. 
Temperate  weather  is  the  moft  fuitable. 

SALIX,  the  WILLOW,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  dioecia-diandria  dafs  of 
plants,  having  no  flower-petals  ; the  nec- 
tarium  is  a very  final!,  cylindric,  trun- 
cated, melliferous  gland,  in  the  center  of 
the  flower;  the  common  amentum  is 
oblong,  and  every  where  imbricated  with 
oblong,  plane,  and  patent  (quamm®, 
eonflfting  of  a Angle  flower;  the  fruit  is 
an  ovato-fubulated  capfule,  formed  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  very  fmall  oval 
feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

The  leaves  of  the  willow  are  a very  grate- 
ful food  to  cattle:  a decoflion  of  them  is 
very  good  in  a hsemoptoe ; and  a clyfter 
is  prepared  of  the  fame,  fora  dyfentery. 
Externally  they  are  of  fervice  in  baths 
for  the  feet,  in  order  to  procure  fleep, 
and  cool  the  heat  of  fevers ; the  bark  has 
the  like  virtues  ; and  beAdes,  the  aflies 
thereof  are  reskoned  effedual  for  extir- 
pating warts  and  corns. 

SALEE,  a port-town  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  Atuat- 
ed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  : 
weft  long.  7°,  and  north  lat.  34°. 

SALLET,  or  Sallad,  a dilh  of  eatable 
herbs,  ordinarily  accompanying  roaft 
meat,  compofed  chiefly  of  crude  Irefli 
herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil,  and  vi- 
negar: fome  add  multard,  hard  eggs, 
and  fugar;  others  pepper;  and  others 
fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffron,  (Sc. 
The  principal  fallet- herbs,  and  thole 
which  ordinarily  make  the  baAs  of 
our  fallets,  are  lettuce,  celeri,  endive, 
crefTes,  raddifli  and  rape  ; to  which  are 
foraetimes  added  purflane,  fpinnach,  for- 
rel,  tarragon,  burner,  corn -fallet,  and 
chervil. 

SALLY,  in  architeflure,  is  what  we  more 
ufually  call  projeiSlure.  See  the  article 
Projecture. 

Sally,  in  the  military  art,  the  ilTuing  out 
of  the  befieged,  from  their  town  or  fort, 
and  falling  upon  the  befirgers  in  their 
works,  in  order  to  cut  them  off,  nail 
their  cannon,  hinder  the  progr^fs  of  their 
approaches,  deftroy  their  works,  £?r. 

• SALM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Lorrain,  forty-Ave  miles  Ibuth-eaft  of 
Nanev.  ' 

SALMO,  SALMON,  yj  ichthyology,  a ge- 


nus of  the  malacopterygious  clafs  of 
fifltes,  having  large,  ffiarp,  and  ftrOng 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  on  the  palate, 
tongue,  and  fauces;  the  back-An  is  pla- 
ced nearer  the  head  of  the  Afli  liian  the 
ventral  ones;  the  body  is,  in  moft  of  the 
fpecies,  variegated  with  fpots;  and  the 
branchioftege  membrane  contains  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve  bones.  The  fevenl 
fpecies  of  this  Alh  are  the  common  fal- 
mon,  the  tiout,  the  red  charr,  &c.  See 
the  article  Trout,  &c. 

The  common  falmo,  or  falmon,  with  the 
roftrum  extending  beyond  the.lower  jaw, 
is  an  inhabitant  both  of  the  fea  and  ri- 
vers; the  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body  ; the  eyes  are  round,  and  tlieir 
iris  of  a Alvery  colour,  with  a faint  ad- 
mixture of  green  ; the  pupil  is  black ; 
the  covering  of  the  gills  is  of  a filv'eiy 
colour,  and  are  compofed  of  two,  or  ra- 
ther of  four  bony  laminae,  and  of  twelve 
broad  and  fomewhat  crooked  bones,  con- 
nefted  by  a membrane  ; there  are  fome 
irregular  black  fpots  on  them  ; the  late- 
ral line  is, very  firaight;  the  fcales  are 
moderately  large,  and  placed  in  an  im- 
bricated  manner;  there  is  a Angle  feries 
of  teeth  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw; 
there  are  two  more  teeth  in  the  upper 
than  the  lower  jaw ; at  the  Ades  of  the  pa- 
late there  are  two  leries  of  teeth  in  longi- 
tudinal lines;  the  palate  itfelf  is  entirely 
fmooth,  but  deep  in  the  fauces;  the 
tongue  is  thick,  and  has  on  it  a few  (liarp 
teeth;  there  are  two  Ans  on  the  back,  the 
one  having  fifteen  ray'S,  and  the  other 
none  at  all, 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architeflure,  a 
veryr  lofty  fpacious  hall,  vaulted  at  top, 
and  fomelimes  comprehending  two  llo- 
ries  or  ranges  of  windows.  The  lalon  is 
a grand  room  in  the  middle  ot  a Iniilu- 
ing,  or  at  the  head  of  a gallery,  fsc.  Its 
laces  or  Ades  ought  all  to  have  a fymine- 
try  with  each  other;  and  as  it  uliially 
takes  up  the  height  of  two  ftoitis,  its 
ceiling,  as  Daviler  chferves,  Ihoukl  het 
with  a moderate  fw'eep.  Salons  are  fre- 
quently built  Iquare,  and  fometimes  oc. 
togonal. 

Salon  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Pro- 
vence, in  France,  twenty -four miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Marfeilles. 

SALONA,  a poit-town  of  Dalmatia,  fub- 
jeiSt  to  Venice  : eaft  long.  18°,  noith  lat. 

SALONICHI,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Macedon,  in  Tmky,  antiently  railed 
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Theffalonica,  two  hundred  and  Cxty 
miles  welt  of  Conftantinople  : eaft  long, 
14“,  north  lat.  41°. 

SALFA,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the 
fparus,  with. eleven  parallel  longitudinal 
vellow  lines  on  each  (ide.  See  Sfarus. 

SALSETTE,  an  illand  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  hither  India,  feparated  from 
that  of  Bombay  by  a narrow  channel : 
it  belongs  to  thePortuguefe,  and  is  twen- 
ty miles  long,  and  feventeen  broad. 

SALSES,  a town  of  RoulTillon,  ten  miles 
north  of  Perpignan,  and  fubjefl  to  France, 

SALSOLA,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which 
Linnaeus  calls  the  kali  of  other  botanills. 
See  the  article  Kali. 

SALSONNA,  a town  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain,  fbrfy-llx  miles  north-well  of  Bar- 
celona. 

SALT.yh/,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of 
a feries  or  lubdivifion  of  folfils,  naturally 
and  elTentially  fimple,  not  inflammable, 
and  foluble  in  water. 

Dr.  Shaw  defines  fait  to  be  a fubftanre 
that  readily  diffblves  in  water,  taftes 
Ihirp  or  pungent  upon  the  longue,  and 
has  a great  difpoliiion  to  unite  with  earth, 
fo  as  to  appear  in  a folid  form  ; as  in 
common  fait,  alum,  &c. 

Salts  then  are  foffile  bodies,  friable,  pel- 
lucid, not  inflammable,  but  fulible  by 
fire,  and  congealing  again  in  the  cold  j 
foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  difappear  in  it, 
naturally  concreting  into  regularly  figur- 
ed cryftals,  and  imprefling  a fenfaiion  of 
acrimony  on  the  tongue.  Thele  are  the 
charaflers  and  qualities  common  to  all 
lalts,  and  to  no  other  bodies  : and  thele 
they  always  inanifeft  when  pure  and 
freed  from  heterogeneous  fubftancesj  but 
ill  the  (late  in  which  they  are  naturally 
found  in  the  earth,  though  they  have 
that  in  their  tafte  alone  which  may  fuffi- 
ciently  diftinguilh  them,  yet  they  do  not 
exhibit  all  their  genuine  charaflers  : 
lome  of  them  being  found  folid  and 
pure,  either  within  the  earth  or  on  its 
furface,  but  commonly  without  their  pro- 
per form;  others  embodied  in  earths 
and  {tones,  as  the  particles  or  metals  in 
their  ores;  and  o' hers  in  a fluid  Hate 
fiifpended  in  waters. 

Of  the  folfils  of  this  clafs,  nature  there- 
fore alibi  ds  us  three  dillinfl  orders,  and 
under  thole  they  are  diltinguilhable  into 
five  genera.  The  falls  of  the  firll  order 
arc  ihofe  found  native  and  pure,  either 
in  the  earth  or  withaut  its  furface,  and 
exhibiting  all  other  natural  charaflers, 
though  often  without  their  proper  forin.- 


Of  the  fecond,  are  thofe  found  not  na- 
tive, but  in  form  of  ores,  never  pure,  but 
diftinguifliable  by  their  tafte,  and  im- 
merfed  in  and  blended  with  the  conftitu- 
ent  matter  of  earths  and  Hones  in  ex- 
tremely final!  particles.  And  of  the 
third  are  thofe  naturally  found  fufpended 
in  waters,  and  in  a fluid  form,  bat  ready 
to  aflume  their  proper  figures  on  the  eva- 
poration of  a part  of  that  water. 

Of  the  firll  of  tliefe  orders  are  the  com- 
mon alimentary  fait  or  muria,  and  the 
natrum  or  nitre  of  the  antients  ; of  the 
fecond  are  alum  and  nitre;  and  of  the 
third  are  borax  and  halcrypiium,  an  al- 
kaline fait  bid  in  the  chalybeate  waters. 
Seethe  articles  Natrum,  Alum,  Ni- 
tre, Borax,  and  Halcryptium. 
Alimentary  lalt,  or  muria,  is  found 
under  a great  variety  of  forms  in  its  dif- 
ferent ftates;  but  is  immediately  diltin- 
guiflied  by  applying  it  to  the  tongue, 
and  always  alfumes  a cubic,  pyramidal, 
or  parallelopiped  figure  after  folution, 
and  a regular  cryftallization.  It  is  fuf- 
tained  in  vaft  quantities  in  a liquid  form 
among  fea-water,  and  that  of  fait  fpringsj 
but  is  alfo  found  folid  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  vaft  malTes,  which  are  either 
of  a fine  pellucid  ftruflure,  and  called 
fal-gero  ; or  varioufly  debafed  and  ftriat- 
ed,  refembling  the  librofe  talcs,  and  is 
the  fal  ammoniac  of  the  antients.  Seethe 
article  Ammoniac. 

But  in  which  ever  of  thefe  forms  this 
fait  is  found,  it  affords  the  fame  cryftals 
on  evaporation  : thefe,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  ufed-  in  the  evaporation, 
are  either  pyramidal,  cubic,  or  parallele- 
piped. All  thefe  lalts  are  foluble  in 
watep,  but  they  require  different  quan- 
tities of  it  to  dilfove  them,  and  this  makes 
one  of  their  criterions.  This  fait  re- 
quires thrice  and  one  feventh  part  its  own 
quantity  of  water,  to  make  a peifefl  fo- 
lution. 

The  lea’  water,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  is  very  differently  fated  with  it, 
fome  parts  containing  twice  as  much  as 
others.  But  that  of  the  fait  fprings  is 
always  much  more  failed  with  it,  than 
the  Itrongeft  of  the  fea-water  ; in  fome- 
places  it  is  found  loaded  with  nearly  as 
much  as  it  could  be  made  to  contain, 
fome  fprings  yielding  a brine  that  af- 
fords near  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fait, 
from  the  pound  weight  of  this  liquor, 
and  many  of  them  being  fs  ftrohgly  im- 
pregnated, that  the  workmen  are  oblig. 
«d  to  let  thgBi' down  or  lower  them,  by 
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mixiflg  them  Vvith  a large  quantity  of 
fea  or  common  water,  before  they  are  fit 
to  be  boiled  for  the  falti  the  common  run 
of  fea-water  does  not  hold  fo  much  as 
one  fourth  part  of  this  ^antity,  fome  not 
one  eighth  of  it. . 

The  fait  produced  from  the  fea-water  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  frcyn  the 
brine  of  all  the  fprings  of  the  world,  is 
abfolutely  the  fame ; but  differs  in 
ftrength,  and  fome  other  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  operation  by  which  it  is 
made.  In  general,  the  quicksr  the  li- 
quor is  evaporated,  the  weaker  is  the  fait ; 
the  more  time  k employed  in  the  procefs, 
the  ftronger.  This  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  confider,  that,  over  a gentle 
heat,  water  alone,  or  almoft  alone,  evapo- 
rates from  the  liquor,  but,  over  a more 
violent  fire,  a part  of  the  ftrength  or  acid 
of  the  fait  is  railed  with  it. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  and  owing  to 
this  caufe,  that  we  find  the  fait  of  our 
fait  fprings,  which  is  ufually  fold  us  un- 
der the  name  of  bafket-falt,  the  weakell 
of  all.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  waters  from  which  thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  fait  are  produced,  that 
they  appear  to  uS  in  different  degrees  of 
ftrength,  but  that  the  people  who  work 
the  brine-pits,  make  the  fait  with  lefs  ex- 
pence of  the  workman’s  time  ; that  the 
fea-falt  is  formed  over  fomewhat  flower 
fires,  and  that  the  bay  fait  is  made  only 
by  the  fun’s  heat,  where  the  procefs,  is 
very  long,  and  the  heat  very  moderate, 
and  the  fait  is  found  ftrong  in  proportioii. 
This  is  fo  indifputablea  truth,  that  once 
every  week,  a very  ftrong  fait,  little  in- 
ferior to  bay-fak  in  that  quality,  is  made 
at  the  brine  pit  worksj  where  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  fait,  is  the  weakeft  in 
the  world.  The  liquor  is  the  fame  in 
this  cafe,  but  the  workmen  who  do  not 
work  on  Sundays,,  leave  * pan  full  to 
evaporate  llowly  over  the  fire,  which  they 
prepare  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  the 
moderate  heat  and  length  of  time  under 
which  this  weekly  parcel  of  fait  is  made, 
render  it  very  different  from  the  common 
fait  of  the  works,  both  in  form  and  qua- 
lities : it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  large 
and  hard  grains,  inftead  of  the  fmall 
and  foft  ones  of  the  common  kind,  and 
is  vaftly  fuperior  to  it  in  ftrength. 

This  circumftance,  overlooked  by  the 
workmen, and  even  by  their  matters  too, 
for  many  years,  gave  the  hint  to  Mr. 
Lownds,  and  afterwards  to  the  vri'y  in- 
genious Dr.  Browning,  author  of  an 
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excellent  treatife  on  this  fubjefil,  to  pro. 
pofe  to  the  government  a new  method  of 
making  a ftrong  fait  fit  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they,  buy  it  of  our  neigh- 
bours, only  by  a new,  that  is,  a flower 
way  of  working  our  own  brines.  The 
latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  proved,  in- 
conteftably,  that  we  may,  if  we  will  en- 
courage proper  manufafilures,  have  com- 
mon fait  of  every  kind  made  at  home, 
eqqal  in  ftrength,  and  equally  fit  for  all 
purpofes,  with  the  fait  of  any  part  of  the 
world. 

After  thefe  accounts  of  the  muria  or 
common  fait  under  its  different  forms, 
and  as  expreffed  by  different  names,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  its  qualities  and  vir- 
tues in  general. 

It  refolves  fpontaneoufly  in  the  air,  but 
this  in  different  times,  according  to  the 
dampnefs  or  drinefs  of  that  element,  and 
according  to  its  own  laxer  or  firmer  ftruc- 
ture.  The  coarfer  falts  diffolve  fooner 
than  the  finer,  and  there  are  even  fome 
pieces  of  fal  gemmae  fo  firm,  that  they 
are  fcarce  to  be  at  all  affefled,  even  on 
their  furface,  by  the  moifteft  common 
air. 

Common  fait,  added  to  aqua  fortis,  en- 
ables it  to  diffolve  gold,  making  it  into 
what  is  called  aqua  regia  j by  diftilla- 
tion  it  yields  a ftrong  and  acid  fpirit ; it 
is  the  moft,  of  all  fubftances,  endued 
with  keeping  animal  bodies  from  putre- 
fafilion,  and  it  alfo  preferves  vegetables 
in  the  fame  manner  in  long  digeftions. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a common  ingredient 
in  clytters,  and  ferves  to  foften  and  bring 
away  indurated  faeces.  Suppolitories  are 
alfo  made  of  a mixture  of  it  with  honey, 
and  are  put  up  the  fundament,  to  pro- 
mote a tendency  to  defudlions.  Aloes 
and  colocynth  are  fometimes  added  on 
thefe  occafions,  when  there  is  required 
more  power  in  the  medicine.  In  apo- 
pleflic  cafes,  it  is  generally  an  ingredient 
among  the  ftimulating  things  adminif- 
tered  in  clyfters  5 only  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  this  caution,  that  if  there  appear 
reafon  to'fufpefit  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines,  or  but  a tendency  to  it,  every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  avoided. 
Common  fait  that  has  not  been  expofed 
to  the  fire,  makes  no  change  in  the  colour 
of  fyrup  of  violets  ; it  does  not  make  any 
effervefcence  with  oil  of  tartar,  nor  does 
it  make  lime-water  turbid,  but  added  to 
fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  it  . manifefts  fome 
figns  of  a latent  acidity,  by  rendering  it' 
clsudy ; on  the  contrary, . alfo,  it  niani- 
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feds  fometliing  of  an  alkaline  nature,  by 
rendering  a folution  of  mercury  whitifli  ; 
and  it  raiies  an  elfervefcence  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  attended  with  heat. 

On  folution  in  water,  common  fait  ma- 
nifefts  alfo  two  very  different  principles 
after  evaporation.  When  reduced  to  a 
proper  confiftence,  that  is,  when  the 
quantity  of  water  is  not  more  than  as 
three  to  one  to  that  of  the  fait,  a part  of 
it  concretes  into  grains  of  fait  of  the  or- 
dinary kind  i but  there  remains  yet  in 
the  liquor,  after  all  that  can  be  feparated 
this  way  has  been  procured,  a ftrong  talfe 
of  a faline  nature:  'the  fait  that  gives  it 
this,  will  never  be  brought  to  cryftallize, 
but  muft  be  feparated  by  evaporating  all 
the  liquor  away ; it  is  then  found  to  be 
of  an  alkaline  nature,  alTuming  no  re- 
gular form  in  its  cryftals,  and  eafily  im- 
bibing the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  run. 
iiinginto  a liquor  with  it. 

, The  balls  of  lea-falt,  therefote,  is  a mi- 
neral alkali,  which  isfo  intirnately  blend- 
ed with  its  peculiar  acid,  that  the  latter 
has  fcarce  any  power  of  exerting  itfelf; 
The  acid,  drawn  by  diftillation  from 
fea-filt,  turns  thefyrup  of  violets  red,  and 
ferments  vehemently,  though  without 
heat,  with  oil  of  tartar,  but  it  does  not 
heat  on  being  poured  into  lime-water. 
This  fpirit  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
properly  called  a folvent  for  gold  and 
for  tin,  but  Giver  and  lead  reGft  it.  The 
acids  of  nitre  and  vitriol,  alfo,  obtain  the 
fame  qualities  on  being  mixed  with  it, 
and  become  aquae  regales.  If  this  acid 
be  perfeflly  faiurated  with  fait  of  tartar, 
cryftals  of  the  form  and  qualities  of  thofe 
of  common  fait  may  be  obtained  from 
the  mixture ; thefe  cryftals  are  called 
.regenerated  fea-falt,  and  ferve  to  prove 
what  we  obferved  above,  that  an  alkali 
is  the  bafts  of  fea-falt,  and  that  more  al- 
kalies than  one  may  ferve  to  that  purpofe 
with  the  peculiar  acid,  which  is  the  elfen- 
tial  part  of  this  fait. 

Phyficians  are  of  opinion,  that  fea-falt 
has  the  fame  effefls  in  the  human  body 
that  it  has  out  of  it,  in  checking  fer- 
mentation, and  preventing  putrefaflion  5 
they  therefore  efteem  it  of  good  ufe  mix- 
ed with  the  generality  of  our  foods  in  the 
ftomach  : they  are  of  opinion  alfo,  that 
it  carries  its  elFeft  into  the  blood,  and 
has  the  qualities  of  a moderate  drier,  de- 
tergent and  attenuant,  added  to  thofe  of 
a ftimulant,  which  common  reafon  de- 
clares it  to  be.  Hence  may  be  deduced 
alt  the  virtues  attributed  to  fait,  as  aiy 
Fpb.  JV. 
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aperient,  ftomachic,  or  warming  medf- 
cine,  and  a provocative  to  venery  i but 
in  what  degree  it  polTefles  all  thele  qua- 
lities, we  are,  by  its  univerfal  ule  in 
foods,  prevented  from  being  able  to  de- 
termine. 'Van  Helmont  recommends  it 
as  a good  prefervative  againfl:  the  Hone 
and  gravel:  he  has  been  feverely  cen- 
fured  for  this  by  others,  who  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  falted  foods,  fuch  as  fait 
beef,  and  the  like,  are  very  bad  in  thofe 
cafes:  hut  both  parties  may  be  in  the 
right;  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  common  fait  eaten  with  the 
freffi  juices  of  our  food,  and  the  brine  and 
pickle  into  which  it  runs  in  the  time  of 
its  being  left  upon  the  meat  preferred  by 
it.  Salt  is  very  prtjperly  put  into  the 
mouths  of  people  in  apopleftfic  fits,  as  it 
not  only  irritates  but  attenuates  the 
juices  there,  and  promotes  a difeharge  of 
them  ; and  in  a palfy  which  affefils  the 
tongue,  afage-leaf,  bruifed  and  covered 
with  fait,  has  been  a famous  remedy 
among  the  good  women,  and  not  without 
reafon. 

Mixed  with  bran,  and  heated  in  a can- 
vas bag,  it  is  recommended  to  be  applied 
externally  to  the  head  in  head-achs,  ari- 
fing  from  a moift  caufe,  and  in  defluxions; 
and  we  find  the  old  phyficians  very  ftre- 
nuoully  recommending  a cataplafm  made 
of  the  fame  ingredients  for  pains. 

Methods  of  maUhg  alimentary  Salt  are 
thefe.  r.  By  the  evaporation  of  the 
fun’s  rays : this  is  the  molt  eafy  and 
fimple  method  of  all,  when  the  waters 
of  ponds  and  lakes,  whether  natural  or 
aitificial,  impregnated  with  fait,  being 
wholly  exhaled  by  the  force  of  the  fun 
and  air,  the  fait  is  left  concreted  into  a 
hard  cruft. at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
is  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name,  of 
bay-falt  j the  cryftals  of  which  differ  in 
fize,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  heat,  and  the  time  it  lies  in  the  pits. 
All  bay-falt  has  fome  mud,  llime,  or.  the 
like,  in  the  making,  and  fome  kinds  are 
mixed  with- the  bittern-falt,  or  what  is  ' 
called  Epfoin  fait;  they  are  all  more 
white  while  dry,  and  more  pellucid  when 
moift,  and 'they  differ  in  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  earth  which  makes  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pits.  Thus  fome  of  the 
french  bay-falt  is  grey,  fome  reddilh, 
and  fome  white,  according  as  a blue 
clay  has  lined  the  pits,  or  a red  or  white 
one.  Some  kinds  have,  an  agreeable 
ftnell  in  large  heaps ; fuch  are  the  Por- 
tugal, and  theHampIbire  bay-falts;  and 

this. 
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this  feems  owing  to  the  fea-water  they 
were  made  from,  having  a bituminous 
matter  in  it.  It  differs  alfo  greatly  in 
tafte,  according  to  the  various  foreign 
mixtures  it  contains ; and  it  will  often 
alter  in  tafle,  and  other  qualities,  by 
long  keeping;  for,  in  general,  it  is  much 
fitter  for  ufe,  after  it  has  been  kept  fome 
time  in  a dry  place,  than  when  it  is  firft 
made. 

a.  By  boiling  or  coflion  ; the  moll  con- 
venient works  for  which  pfocefs  are  con- 
'ftrufled  in  the  following  manner  : the 
faltern  or  boiling  houfe,  is  erefled  near 
the  fta-lhore,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a 
furnace,  and  one  or  two  large  pans, 
which  are  commonly  made  of  iron-plates, 
joined  together  with  nails,  and  the  joints 
filled  with  a (Irong  cement ; and  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pans  are  prevented  from 
bending  down,  by  being  fupported  by 
llrong  iron-bars. 

The  fait- pan  being  filled  with  fea-water, 
a llrong  fire  of  pitrcoal  is  lighted  in  the 
furnace,  and  then,  for  3 pan  which  con- 
tains about  fourteen  hundred  gallons, 
the  falt-boiler  takes  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  incorporates  them  all  with  two 
or  three  gallons  of  fea-water,  which  he 
pours  into  the  falt-p-an,  while  the  water 
contained  therein  is  only  lukewarm,  and 
mixes  this  with  the  reft  by  ftirring  it 
about  with  a rake.  In  many  places  they 
ufe,  inftead  of  egg?,  the  blood  of  ftieep 
or  oxen  to  clarify  the  fea-water;  and  in 
Scotland  they  do  not  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  clarify  it  at  all.  As  the  water 
beats,  there  arifes  a black  frothy  feum 
jjpon  it,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  with 
wooden  (kimmers.  After  this  the  water 
appears  perfefllY  clear,  and  by  boiling 
it  brifkly  about  fogr  hoi;rs,  a pan  loaded 
in  the  cornmon  way,  that  is  about  fifteen 
indies  deep,  will  begin  to  form  cryftals 
ppon  its  furface.  The  part  is  then  fill- 
ed up  a fecond  time  with  frelh  fea- 
water  ; and  about  the  time  when  it  is 
half  .filled,  the  feratch-pans  are  taken 
put  and  emptied  of  a white  powder, 
feeming  a kind  of  calcarioqs  earth,  which 
feparates  itfelffrom  the  fea-svaer,  during 
jts  boiling,  before  the  falf  begins  to  fliqot. 
Wlren  thefe  have  been  emptied,  they  are 
again  put  into  their  places,  where  they 
are  aftefvyards  filled  again.  This  pow- 
der being  violently  agitated  by  the  boil- 
ing liquor,  does  npt  fublide  till  it  comes 
to  the  corners  of  the  pan,  where  the  mo- 
tion of  the  raafs  is  ffntfller.j  and  it  there 


falls  into  thefe  pans  placed  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it. 

The  fecond  filling  of  the  pan  is  boiled 
down  after  clarifying  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  firft,  and  fo  a third  and  a 
fourth;  but  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
fourth,  when  the  cryftals  begin  to  form 
themfelves,  they  flacken  the  fire,  and  on- 
ly keep  the  liquor  ■ fimmering.  In  this 
heat  they  keep  it  all  the  while  that  the 
fait  is  granulating,  which  is  nine  or  ten 
hours.  The  granules  or  cryftals  all  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; and  when  the 
water  is  almoft  all  evaporated,  and  the 
fait  lies  nearly  dry  at  the  bottom,  they 
rake  it  all  together  into  a loiig  heap  on 
one  fide  of  the  pan,  where  it  lies  a while 
to  drain  from  the  brine,  and  then  is  put 
into  barrows  and  carried  fo  the  ftore- 
houfe,  and  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of 
his  majefty’s  officers.  In  this,  manner 
the  whole  procefs  is  ufually  performed 
in  twenty.four  hours,  the  fait  being  com- 
monly drawn  out  every  morning.  This 
is  the  method  in  mod  of  our  falt-works, 
but  in  fome  they  fill  the  pan  feven  times 
before  they  boil  up  the  fait,  and  fo  take 
it  out  but  once  in  two  days,  or  five  times 
in  a fortnight.  In  the  common  way  of 
four  boilings,  a pan  of  the  ufual  fize, 
containing  one  thouland  three  hundred 
gallons,  they  draw  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
buftiels  of  fait  evei'y  day,  each  bulliel 
weighing  fifty-fix  pounds. 

When  the  fait  is  carried  ijito  the  ftore- 
houfe,  it  is  put  into  drabs,  which  are 
partitions,  like  ftalls  for  horfes,  lined  at 
three  fides,  and  the  bottom  with  boards, 
and  having  a Aiding  board  on  the  forer 
fide  to  draw  up  on  occafion.  The  bot- 
toms are  made  Ihelving,  being  highell 
at  the  back,  and  gradually  inclining  for- 
ward 5 by  this  means  the  brine  remain- 
ing among  the  fait,  eafily  feparates  and 
runs  from  it,  and  the  fait  in  three  or  four 
days  becomes  fufficiently  dry ; in  fome 
places  they  ufe  cribs  and  barrows,  which 
are  long  and  conic  wicker-bafkets,  for 
this  purpofe;  and  in  fome  places  wooden 
troughs  with  hqles  in  the  bottom.  The 
faline  liquor  which  remains  from  the, 
making  of  fait,  is  what  is  called  bittern. 
See  the  article  Bittern. 

Much  in  the  fame  manner  is  the  fait  ob- 
tained from  the  brine  of  fait  fprings, 
pits,  &c.  White  fait  is  prepared  from 
fea-water,  or  any  other  kind  of  falt- 
water,  firft  heightened  into  a ftrong  brine 
by  the  heat  of  the  fuD;^  an^  the  operation 
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i)f  the  air.  It  may  alfo  be  prepared  from 
a ftrong  brine,  or  lixivium,  drawn  from 
earths,  ftones,  orfands,  flrongly  impreg. 
nated  with  common  falti  Refined  rock-, 
fait  is  that  obtained  by  difiblving  fofiil 
or  rock-falt  in  fait  of  freih  water,  and 
afterwards  boiling  the  folution.  Apd, 
laftly,  fah  upon  fait  is  made  from  bay- 
falt  diflblved  in  fea-water,  or  other  wa- 
ter, and  boiled  to  a white  fait. 

Preparations  of  common  Salt,  in  ufe  in 
the  ihops,  are,  i.  Decrepitated  fait,  thus 
made  : put  a quantity  of  fait  in  an  earthen 
veffel  capable  of  bearing  the  aftion  of 
the  fire,  cover  it  with  a lid,  and  fet 
it  on  a moderately  ftrong  charcoal  fire, 
heaping  up  the  coals  about  it  as  high  as 
the  fait  reaches  within j let  the  lid  be 
taken  off  at  times,  and  the  matter  ftir- 
red  well  about  with  an  iron-fpatula.  It 
will  make  a violent  crackling  for  a long 
time,  but  at  length  the  nolle  will  ceafe, 
and  the  fait  be  reduced  to  a dry  powder  ; 
this  is  decrepitated  fait.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
cementation  of  metals,  in  many  other 
chemical  and  metallurgical  operations, 
and  in  diftilling  the  acid  fpirit  from  the 
fait,  much  trouble  and  time  being  faved 
by  this  previous  calcination,  though  none 
ef  the  fpirit  will  be  diffipated  by  it.  z. 
The  acid  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  which  may 
be  diftilled  by  the  retort,  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  pipe-clay,  or  the  like  earth, 
with  one  part  of  decrepitated  fait ; form- 
ing the  whole  into  balls  with  water,  and 
diftilling  thefe  after  they  are  dried,  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  a coated  re- 
tort and  a large  receiver.  Another  me- 
thod of  obtaining  this  fpirit  is  this:  take 
fea-falt  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  aif 
equal  quantity ; of  common  water,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole-: 
mix  the  water  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  toge- 
ther, in  an  earthen  veffel ; then  pour 
them  into  a retort,  and  add  to  them  the 
fait  by  fmall  quantities  at  a time  : fit  on 
a receiver,  and  diftil  the  fpirit  by  a fire, 
gentle  at  firft,  but  afterwards  railed  to 
a confiderable  ftrength.  The  mixture  of 
thefe  ingredients  (liould  be  made  under 
a chimney,  and  the  vapours  carefully 
avoided,  as  being  of  the  moft  fatal  fuf- 
focating  kind.  This  fpirit  is  ufed  in 
many  metallurgic  operations.  3.  The 
fweet  fpirit  of  laltj  made  thus  i mix  to- 
gether three  parts  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  one  part  of  fpirit  of  lalt;  let 
them  ftand  in  digeftion  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  in  a tall  matrafs.  The  mixture 
will  in  this  time  acquire  a-  very  flagrant 
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fmell,  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  bib.  It 
is  given  in  the  fame  cafes  with  the  fweet 
fpirit  of  nitre,  and  promotes  the  difc 
char.ges  by  urine,  and  therefore  is  good 
in  the  gravel  and  dropfies : it  is  alfd  re- 
commended in  malighaht  fevfrs  and  her- 
nias ; its  dofe  being  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  5. 
Glauber’s  fait,  a very  cheap  cathartic  of 
purging  fait.  See  Glauber’s  salt. 

Salt,  in  cliemiftryj  makes  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  moft  afilive  principles^  or  ele- 
ments, procura'ole  from  mixt  bodies.  See 
Principle  and'ELEMfiNT. 

There  are  three  kinds  thus  obtained,  two 
vvhereof  are  volatile,  and  the  third  fixed.- 
The  volatile,  are  acrid  and  urinous  falls  • 
the  fixed,  lixivious,  or  thofe  dravvn  from 
afties:  the  urinous  and  lixivious  falts 
are  alfo' called  alkalies,  or  alkalious  falts ; 
the  former  being  volatile,  and  the  latter 
fixed.  We  do  not  know  the.precife 
figure  of  each  of  thefe  falls;  but  ta 
judge  of  them  by  their  effefls,  acid  fal^s 
fliould  feem  to  be  pointed,  and  thole 
points  tipped  with  fulphureous  matter: 
whereas  the  urinous  and  lixivious  fails 
feetn  to  be  like  a fpdnge,  containing  a 
part  of  the  acid,  and  a little  fetid  oil.  See 
Acid,  Alkali,  and  Lixivious. 

Acid  falts  are  ranged,  by  Homberg^ 
under  three  claffes,  •viz.  fuch  as  contain 
an  animal  or  vegetable  fulphiir;  as  all 
the  acids  diftilled  from  plants,  fruits, 
woods,  fife,  and  fpirit  of  nitre:  fuch  as 
contain  abituminous  fulphur,  to  which  be- 
long the  acids  of  vitrioij  common  fulphur, 
and  alum  : and  fuch  as  contain  a more 
fixed  mineral  fulphur ; as  the  acids  drawn 
from  the  fea-falt,  and  fal  gem.  Thofe  of 
the  firft  clafs  a6l  more  fvviftly  than  thofe 
of  the  others,  and  thofe  of  the  fecohd  are 
the  leaft  nimble.  Acid  fails,  joined 
with  lixivious  ones,  compofe  mixed  or 
intermediate  falls  : thus,  fpirit  of  nitre, 
with  fait  of  tartar,  produce  a triie  falt-i 
petre;  fpirit  of  fait,  vvith  fait  of  tartar, 
produce  true  common  fait;  and  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  with  fait  of  tartar,  produce  tru^ 
vitriol ; which  are  all  mixed  dr  inter-:- 
mediate  falts,  2.  e.  partly  fixed  and  part- 
ly wjatiie,  the  ingredients  ftill  retaining 
their  original  natures;  Acids,  joined 
with  urinous  falts,  compofe  another  I'alt 
tailed  ammohiac  lalts,  which  are  always 
volatile. 

In  all  hitive  falts,  both  fofiil,  vegetable, 
arid  ahirhal,  after  the  violence  of  the 
fire  has  feparated  all  the  volatile  parts, 
there  ftill  .remains  a fixed  fait,  to  be 
16  N » drawn 
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drawn  from  the  faces  by  lotion,  or  lixi- 
viation ; hence  called  a lixivious  fait, 
which  is  no  other  but  the  relics  of  the 
acid  falls,  that  the  fire  was  not  able  to 
feparate  from  the  earth  of  the  mixed 
body,  but  may  be  feparated  by  dilfolving 
them  in  common  water.  The  tafte  of 
thefe  lixivious  falts  is  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  acids  Hill 
remaining  after  ..calcination ; part  of 
vvhich  is  Ifill  capable  of  being  volatilized 
by  a more  intenfe  heat,  or  by  dilTolutiop, 
digeftion,  filtration,  and  evaporation  fre- 
quently repeated;  or,  by  adding, foin.e 
urinous  fait,  to  abforb  the  fame. 

We  have  three  foits  of  urinous  falts,  viz, 
that  of  plants  or  animals,  which  is  the 
fame  ; the  fecond  is  fcffil ; and  the  third 
cf'.an  intermediate  kind,  partaking  both 
of  the  folfil  and  vegetable  nature;  the 
firft  is  volatile,  and  the  two  latter  fixed. 

By  urinous  falts,  we  mean  all  fuch  as 
partake  of  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  urine ; 
their  effeft  in  volatilizing  fixed  falts  is 
well  known  ; for  being  added  to  com- 
mon fait,  there  arifes,  by  fire,  a volatile 
fait,  called  fal  ammoniac.  However,  for 
volatilizing  the  fixed  falts  of  plants,  the 
urinous  falts  of  plants  are  not  fo  proper 
as  the  urinous  falts  of  the  intermediate 
ciafs,  fuch  as  alum;  and  for  the  fixed 
falts  of  fofiils,  the  urinous  fait  is  fitteft, 
•viz.  borax. 

All  the  forts  of  falls,  then,  appear  evi- 
dently compound  and  unelementary;  and 
that  they  are  producible  r/e  and 

convertible  into  one  another  is  ftrenu- 
oufly  argued  by  Mr.  Boyle.  The  two 
chief  qualities  wherein  they  ail  agree, 
he  oblerves,  are  to  be  eafily  difloluble  in 
water,  and  to  affeft  the  palate,  fo  as  to 
caufe  a fenfe  of  tafte.  Now  that  a dif- 
pofition  to  be  diftbluble  in  a liquor,  may 
be  acquii^ld  by  mixture,  and  a new 
texture  of  parts,  appears  from  many 
inftances;  and  as  for  the  tafte,  it  is  fome 
queftion,  how  far  the  necelfity  thereof 
may  confift  with  another  principle  ; for 
the  piireft  oils  are  fapid,  yet  will  not  dif- 
.folve  in  water;  fo  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear any  ftri6l  conneftion  between  being 
fapid  and  foluble  in  that  fluid. 

For  acid  falts,  we  may  inltance  in  nitre  ; 
which,  though-it  have  no  acid  tafte,  may 
be  .made  to  afford  by  diftillation,  above 
three  quarters  of  its  weight,  of  a highly 
acidliqoor;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that 
fuch  a great  proportion  of  acid  particles, 
or  poflibly  any  proportion  at  all,  is  em- 
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ployed  by  nature  in  the  coinpolition  of 
nitre. 

For  urinous  falts,  we  h.ave  an  inftance  of 
their  produflion,  in  the  fait  obtained  by 
diftillation  from  foot : for  though  the 
wood,  we  burn  in  our  chimneys,  fcems 
to  have  nothing  of  the  tafte  or  fmell  of 
urine,  nor  have  the  diflblufions  of  the 
faline  parts  of  fuch  wood  been  obferved  to' 
have  any  affinity,  in  tafte  or  odour,  there- 
to; yet  when  wood  is  burnt  in  the  fire, 
arid  the  foot  aflForded  by  it  diftilled,  we 
get  a white  volatile  urinous  fait,  like 
what  is  obtained  from  blood,  urine,  01 
the  like. 

For  lixivious,  or  the  fixed  falts  of  cal- 
cined bodies,  the  chemifts  themfelves  are 
not  entirely  agreed ; for  however  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  may  be,  that  thofe  fixed 
alkalies  pre-exift  in  mixed  bodies,  Hel- 
mont  very  ingenioufly  propofes  another 
origin,  and  holds  them,  as  to  their  al- 
kaline form,  produflions  of  the  fire,  by 
whofe  violent  aflion  a part  of  the  fait, 
which  in  the  concrete  is  all  naturally  vo- 
latile, laying  hold  of  forae  parts  of  the 
fulplmr  of  the  fame  body,  both  become 
melted  together,  and  thus  fixed  into  an 
alkali. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  chemiftry,  and 
natural  philofophy,  to  form  a table  of 
the  time  ■ and.  quantity  wherein  all  the 
known,  falts  are  diftbluble  in  water. 
Epfom-falt  prefently  dilTolves  in  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water;  common 
fait  dilTolves  in  about  four  times  ; nitre, 
in  about  five  or  fix  times;  and  fait  of 
tartar,  in  about  twice  its  own.  quantity  of 
water  ; but  cream  of  tartar  requires 
twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  to  diflblve  it.  Such. a table,  re- 
gularly formed,  might  eafe  the  trouble 
of  refining  falts  ; by  fliewing,  at  once, 
how  much  water  each  fait  requires  to 
dilToIve  it,  for  clarification,  or  cryltalli- 
zation.  It  would  likewife  fuppiy  us  with 
a ready  and  commodious  way  of  fepa- 
rating  any  mixture  of  falts,  by  fhewing 
which  would  flroot  out  of  the  mixture 
firft  upon  cryftallization : for  the  rule  is, 
that  thb  fait  which  requires  the  largeft 
proportion  of  water  to  diffolve  if,  will 
Ihoot  the  firft  ; and  thus  it  is,  that  nitre 
is  totally  feparated  from  common  felt, 
in  the  ordinary  procefs  for  refining  it. 
The  fame  table  might  alTo  direfl  os  to 
a ready  method  of 'I'eparating  two  falts, 
without  waiting  for  cryftallization : thus 

fuppofe 
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IJippofe  tartar  of  vitriol  were  miKed  with 
epfom-falt,  if  water  be  poured  upon  the 
niixture,  it  will  prefently  drink  in  the 
epfom-falt,  leaving  the  tartar  of  vitriol 
untouched  ; and  the . fame  is  to  be  u.n- 
derftood  of  other  mixtures  of  falts. 

If,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  the  phyfical  reafon 
be  demanded,  why  one  fait  more  readily 
diffolves  in  water  than  another,  we  re- 
commend it  to  farther  examination, 
whether  all  forts  do  not  dilTolve  in  water 
with  greater  or  lefs  facility,  and  in  great- 
er or  lefs  proportion,  according  as  they 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  a grofs,  un£la- 
ous  fubftance,  unfuitable  to  the  nature 
or  finenefs  and  lubricity  of  parts  re- 
quired in  water.  The  comparing  epfom- 
falt,  fait  of  tartar,  common  I'alt,  £fr. 
with,  nitre,  alum,  crude,-  tartar,  &c.  he 
thinks  will. make  this  more,  than  a,  con- 
jeflure.  Hence,  in  order  to  lelfen  the 
trouble  and  expence  of.  procuring  the  vo- 
latile fait  of  animal  fubjefts,  they  Ihould 
be  firft  purged  of  their  oil  and  unfluous 
parts,  by  boiling  in  water ; after  which, 
they  will  afford  volatile  falts  and  fpirits, 
as  pure,  or  purer,  than  thofe  obtained 
from  unboiled  hartfliorn. 

The  fame  gentleman  obferves  farther, 
that  the  unreftified  volatile  falts  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  fubftances,  are  true 
fales  volatiles  oleofi ; and  according  to 
the  difference,  of  the,  oil  wherein  they 
abound,  they  are  properly  diftinguiflied 
into  fait  of  hartlhorn,  of  ox-bone,  of 
human  blood,  of  filk,  Gfr.  But  that 
when  thefe  oils  are  totally  feparated  from 
them,  they  become  one  and  the  fame 
undiftinguilhable  volatile  fait ; for  that 
it  is  the  admixture  of  oil  that  gives  the 
colour  to  volatile  falts,  they  being  per- 
manently white  when  the  oil  is  feparated. 
Thefe  volatile  falts  are  obtainable  from 
all  kinds  of  land-animals,  the  amphibious 
and  fubterraneous  tribe,  birds,  filhes, 
and  reptiles  5 alfo  from  alkaline  vege- 
tables without  putrefaftion,  and  from 
other  vegetables  after  putrefaflion  j from 
foot,  horns,  hoofs,  and  all  refufe  of  animal 
and  vegetable-matters,  as  urine,  the  blood 
of  (laughter-houfes,  &c.  and  this  as  pure 
and  perfeft  as  from  hartfliorn  ; whence 
volatile  alkalies,  and  fal  ammoniac, 
might  be  afforded  very  cheap. 

The  volatile  animal,  '•and  fixed  vege- 
table falts,  differ  chiefly  with  regard  to 
their  volatility,  and  fixednefs,  and  the 
effefts  thereon  depending  ; but  agree  in 
other  refpefls  ; thus  they  both  make  an 
tffervefcence,  and  turn  neutral,  when 


faturated;  vvlth  acids  5 they  are  bath  Cor- 
rofive,  hot,  and  fiery,  &c. 

Salt  water,,  or  Sea  water;  See  the 
articleSEA. 

SALT,  or  Sajjl't,  in;  the  manege,  the 
fame  with  leap.  See  Leap. 

SALT  ASH,’  a borough  of  Cornwal,  which 
fends  two  members  to.  parliament,  and  is 
fituatediio  miles  fonth  of  Launcefton. 

SALTIER,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in 
form  of  a St.  Andrew’s  crofs ; which 
may:  be  faid  to  be  comppfed  of  a bend 
dexter  and  finifter,  crofling  each  other  in 
the  center  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  plate 
CCXXXVIi  fig.  3. 

SALT-PETRE,  the  fame  with  nitre.  See 

the.  article  NiTRE. 

SALT.SBURG,  the  capital  of  an  arch- 
bifliopric  of  tb'eifame.-name,  in  Bavaria, 
fituated  on-  the  river  Saltza,  feventy 
miles  eaft  of  Munich:  eaft  long.  13?, 
north  lat.  47°  45E 

SALVADpRA,  in  botany,  d genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia.clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a Angle,  leafed  perian- 
thium,  cut  into.four  revolute  fegments  3 
■ there  is  no  corolla,  the  fruit  is  a , globular 
berry,  containing  only  one  cell ; the  feed 
is  Angle  and  fpherical. 

SALVAGE  MONEY,  a reward  allowed  by 
the  civil  and  ftatute  law,  for  the  faving 
of  Ihips  or  goods  from  the  danger  of  the 
feas,  pirates,  or  en.emies. 

Where  any  ffiip  is  in  danger  of  being 
ftranded,  or  driven  on  ihore,  juftices  of 
the  peace  are  to  command  the  conftables 
tb  affemble  as  many  perfons  as  are  ne= 
ceffary  to  preferve  it  5 and  on  its  being 
preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons 
affifting  therein  lhall  in  thirty  days  after 
be  paid  a reafonable  reward  for  the  fal- 
vage,  otherwife  the  Ihip  or  goods  ftiall 
remain: in  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  as  a fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALV-ATELLA,  in  anatomy,  a branch 
of  the  axillary  vein,  which  runs  over 
the  back  of  the  hand  towards  the  little 
finger. 

SALVATERRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Eftremadura:  weft-  long.. 
7“  s',  north  lat.  38“  30'. 

SALVATIERRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Galicia,  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Compoftella.' 

SALVE  REGINA,  among  the  romanifts, 
a latin  prayer  addieffed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  fung  after  complines ; alfo  at 
the  execution  of  criminals. 

SALVER,  a.plate,  commonly  of  filver, 
and'  lupported  vvith  a foolp  ufed  to  fee 
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glalTes  on,  to  ferve  wine  and  other  li- 
quors- 

SALVIA,  in  botany,  &c.  See  Sage. 

SALUTATION,  the  afl  of  faluting,  greet- 
ing, or  paying  refpeft  and  reverence  to 
any  one. 

There  is  a great  variety  in  the  forms  of 
falutation.  The  orientals  falute  by  un- 
covering their  feet,  laying  their  hands 
on  their  breads,  ^c.  In  England,  we 
falute  by  uncovering  the  head,  bending 
the  body,  &c.  The  pope  makes  no  re- 
verence to  any  mortal,  except  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  he  ftoops  a very  little, 
when  be  permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 
A prince,  or  perfon  of  extraordinary 
quality,  is  faluted  at  his  entering  a gar- 
rifon  by  the  firing  of  the  cannon  round 
the  place.  In  the  field,  when  a regi- 
ment is  to  be  reviewed  by  a king,  or 
his  general,  the  drums  beat,  as  he  ap- 
proaches, and  the  officers  falute  him  one 
after  another,  as  he  paffes  by,  ftepping 
back  with  the  right  foot  and  hand,  bow- 
ing their  half  pikes  to  the  ground,  and 
then  recovering  them  gently,  bringing  up 
the  foot  and  hand)  and  planting  them ; 
which  done,  they  pull  offtheirhaiswithout 
bowing.  The  enfigns  falute  all  together, 
bringing  down  their  colours  near  the 
ground  direftly  before  them  at  one  mo- 
tion, and  having  taken  them  up  again, 
gently  lift  their  hats. 

At  lea,  they  falute  by  a difcharge  of 
cannon,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  refpefl  they  would 
fltew  i and  here  fliips  always  falute  with 
an  odd  number  of  guns,  and  galleys 
with  an  even  one.  To  falute  with 
mulkets  is  to  fire  one,  two,  or  three 
volleys;  which  is  a method  of  falutation 
that  fometimes  precedes  that  of  cannon, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  on  occafion  of  feafts. 
After  the  cannon,  they  alfo  fometimes 
falute  or  hail  with  the  voice,  by  a joint 
Ihout  of  all  the  fliip’s  company,  repeated 
three  times ; which  falutation  allb  oc- 
cafionally  obtains,  where  they  carry  no 
guns,  or  do  not  care  to  difcharge  any. 
Saluting  with  the  flag  is  performed  two 
ways,  either  by  holding  it  clofe  to  the 
ftaff  fo  as  it  cannot  flutter,  or  by  ftrik- 
ing  it  fo  as  it  cannot  be  feen  at  all,  which 
is  the  moll  refpeflful.  Saluting  with  the 
performed  by  hovering  the  top- 
" way  of  the  malls.  Only  thofe 
hat  carry  no  guns  falute  with  the 

i a city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
fate  of  the  fame  name  in 


Piedmont,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
Turin. 

SALZ,  SULZ,  SALTZ,  or  SULTZ,  a fort 
of  brine  or  pickle  made  of  fait  dilTolved 
by  the  coldnefs  or  moillure  of  a cellar. 
SAMARCAND,  a city  of  Ulbec  Tartary, 
formerly  its  capital  : eall  long  66°,  north 
lat.  40°. 

SAMARIA,  an  antient  city  of  Paledinej 
in  AfiaticTurky,  forty  five  miles  north 
of  Jerufalem. 

SAMARITANS,  an  antient  fefl  among 
the  Jews,  Hill  fublilling  in  fome'parts  of 
the  Levant,  under  the  fame  name. 

Its  origin  was  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
under  whofe  reign  the  people  of  Ifrael 
were  divided  into  two  dillinfl  kingdoms, 
that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Ifrael ; when 
the  capital  of  the  latter  being  Samaria, 
the'  Ifraelites  obtained  the  name  of  Sa- 
maritans. 

They  were  antiently  guilty  of  idolatry, 
and  the  rabbins  pretend,  that  they  wor- 
Ihipped  the  figure  of  a dove  on  mount 
Gerizim  j but  the  prefent  Samaritans, 
who  are  but  few  in  number,  are  farftom 
being  idolaters.  They  celebrate  the  paf- 
fover  every  year,  on-  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  firft  month,  on  mount  Gerizim, 
and  begin  that  feall  with  the'  facrifice 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  Exodus : 
they  keep  the  fabbath  with  all  the  rigour 
with  which  it  is  injoined  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  none  among  them  llirring  out 
of  doors  but  to  the  fynagogue  : they  fa- 
crifice no  where  but  on  mount  Gerizim  t 
they  obferve  the  fealls  of  expiation,  ta- 
bernacles, harvell,  and  never  defer 
circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth  day  ; they 
never  marry  their  nieces  as  the  Jews  do  ; 
have  but  one  wife  ; and  in  fine,  do  no- 
thing but  what  is  commanded  in  the 
law. 

Samaritan  medals,  fome  antient  me^ 
dais  in  the  cabinets  of  our  antiquaries, 
the  infcriptions  and  legends  of  which  are 
in  hebrew  ; but  the  charadler'  different 
from  the  hebrew  of  our  bibles,  which  is 
the  fquare  hebrew,  or  chaldee  ; from  this 
charafler,  and  net  from  their  being 
ftruck  by  the  Samaritans,  they  are  de- 
nominated Samaritan. 

Of  thefe  there  are  four  kinds  .•  the  firll 
bear  exprefsly  the  name  of  Simon,  and 
the  fubjeiSl  for  which  they  were  llruck, 
‘viz.  the  deliverance  of  Jerufalem.  The 
fecond  have  not  the  name  of  Simon,  but 
only  the  deliverance  of  Sion  or  Jeru- 
falem. The  third  have  neither  Simon, 
nor  the  deliverance  of  Si»n  ; but.  only 
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the  epochas,  fiift  year,  fecond  year,  &c. 
The  fourth  clafs  have  neither  any  in- 
fcriptions,  nor  any  thing  whence  we  may 
judge  of  the  time  when  they  were  ftruck. 
The  three  firft  were  certainly '(truck  by 
the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the 
babyloniih  captivity,  and  in  the  time  of 
Simon  Maccabeus,  after  Jerufalem  had 
been  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  greeks  5 
but  though  they  were  (truck  after  the 
captivity,  the  learned  jefuit  Souciet  ob- 
ferves,  that  their  charafter  (liews  itfelf  to 
be  that  of  the  antient  hebrew,  the  ufe  of 
which  was  lod  by  the  people  during  their 
fojourningin  Babylon  and  Chaldasaj  but 
was  again  re(tored  after  their  return,  on 
the  fame  footing  as  before. 

SAMBALLA.S,  or  Samblas  islands, 
feveral  idands  (Ituated  in  the  american 
ocean,  near  the  coalt  of  Darien,  none 
of  which  are  inhabited  ; eall  long.  8i» 
north  lat.  10”. 

SAMBRE,  a river  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  rifes  in  the  confines  of  Picardy, 
and  falls  into  the  Maefe  at  Namur. 

SAMBUCUS,  the  elder,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifls  of  a 
fingle  rotated  femiquinquefid  petal ; its 
fruit  is  a roundiih  unilocular  berry, 
containing  three  feeds,  convex  on  one 
(ide,  and  angulated  on  the  other. 

The  inner  green  bark  of  this  (Itrub  is 
gently  cathartic : an  infufion  of  it  in 
wine,  or  its  exprelfed  juice,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  is  faid  to 
purge  moderately  ; and  in  fmall  dofes, 
to  prove  an  efficacious  deobftruent,  ca- 
pable of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions.  The  young  buds,  or  rudiments 
of  the  leaves,  are  ftrongly  purgative, 
but  are  reckoned  unfafe.  The  exprelfed 
juice,  infpifl'ated  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufcful  aperient  medicine, 
which  is  good  in  obflruflions  of  the 
yifcera,  and  promotes  the  natural  evacu- 
ations. 

Sambucus,  is  alfo  an  antient  inufical  in- 
ftrument  of  the  wind-kind,  refemblinga 
flute ; probably  thus  called,  becaufe 
made  of  elder. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  name  of  two  fpecies  of  marie  ufed  in 
medicine,  'viz.  i.  The  white  kind,  called 
by  the  antients,  collyrium  famium  ; be- 
ing aflringent,  and  therefore  good  in 
diarrhaeas,  dy fenteries,  and  haemorrhagesj 
they  alfo  ufed  it  extprn^Uy  in  inflamma^ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  The  brownifli- 

s^hffe  kiiid,  pa}lp4  fajiiiiiSj  fey  JPj- 


ofcorides : this  alfo  (lands  recommended 
as  an  aflringent.  See  Marle. 

SAMOGITIA,  a maritime  province  of 
Poland,  bounded  by  Courland  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  Baltic  on  the  weft. 

SAMOIDA,  the  moft  northerly  province, 
of  Ruflia  in  Europe,  (ituated  on  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  the  river  Oby. 

SAMOLUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifls  of  a (ingle  petal, 
the  tube  is  very  (hort,  only  the  length 
of  the  cup,  and  patalousj  the  limb  is 
plane  and  divided  into  five  fegments,  and 
there  are  placed  five  connivent  fquam- 
muls  at  the  bafe  of  the  finus  of  the 
limb  j the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule  fur- 
rounded  by  the  cup,  and  containing  only 
one  cell ; the  feeds  ace  numerous  oval 
and  fmall. 

SAMOS,  a fertile  illand  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, thirty  miles  fouth  of  Smyrna! 
eaftlong.  37“  30',  north  lat.  37®  30'. 

SAMOSATENIANS,  in  church-hiflory, 
the  fame  with  paulionifls.  See  the  article 
Paulionists. 

SAMOTHRACIA,  a fmall  illand  in  the 
Egean  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Thrace. 

SAMPSEANS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  an- 
tient feff,  who  were  properly  neither 
jews,  chriftians,  nor  gentiles,  though 
they  took  their  name  from  the  hebrew 
word  femes,  fun ; as  though  they  wor- 
(hipped  that  planet. 

They  acknowledged  only  one  God  j 
walhed  themfelves  often  j and  in  almoft 
every  thing  attached  themfelves  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews.  Many  among  them 
abftained  wholly  from  eating  of  flelh. 
Scaliger  will  have  the  fampfeans  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  elTeni  ; and  indeed  the 
fampfeans,  elfeni,  elcefaites,  and  malTa- 
lians,  appear  to  be  no  more  than  fo 
many  different  names  for  the  fame  fe£l. 

Books  of  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Teflament,  fo  called,  as  being 
ufually  afcribed  to  the  prophet  Samuel. 
The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books  of 
Kings  are  a continued  hiflory  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  j 
for  which  reafon  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewife  ftyled  the  firft  and  fecond  books 
of  Kings.  Since  the  firft  twenty-four 
chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to  the 
hiflory  of  Samuel,  and  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  firft  book,  and  all  the  fecond,  in- 
clude the  relation  of  events  that  happen- 
ed after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  Samuel  was  author 
pn}y  of  tbe  jirft  tvyenty-four  chapters. 
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and  (hat  the  prophets  Gid  and  Nathan 
finiflied  the  work.  The  firft  book  of 
Samuel  comprehends  the  tranfaflions  un- 
der the  government  of  Eli,  and  Samuel ; 
and  under  Saul,  the  firlt  king  ; and  alfo 
the  a£ts  of  David,  whilft  he  lived  under 
Saul  i and  is  fuppofed  to  include  the  fpace 
of  an  hundred  and  one  years.  The  fe- 
cond  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about 
forty  years,  and  is  wholly  fpent  in  re- 
lating the  tranfaflions  of  king  David’s 
reign. 

'SAM'STDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
icofandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  fituated  under  the  ger- 
inen,  and  it  has  no  corolla  or  flower 
petals. 

SANBENEDITO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  nine  miles  fouth  of 
the  city  of  Mantua, 

SAN  BENITO,  or  Saco  BENITO,  a kind 
of  linen-garment  worn  by  perfons  con- 
demned by  the  inquifition.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Inquisition  and  Ac7.  o/'Faith. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  aa  of  fanai- 
fving,  or  rendering  a thing  holy. 

The  reformed  divines  define  fanaification 
to  be  an  aa  of  God’s  grace,  by  which  a 
perfon’s  defires  and  affeaions  are  alie- 
nated from  the  world,  and  by  which  he 
is  made  to  die  to  fin,  and  to  live  to  righ- 
teoufnefs;  or,  in  other  words,  to  feel  an 
abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a love  of  vir- 
tue and  religion, 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a 
judicial  aa,  by  which  it  becomes  legal 
and  authentic. 

Thus  the  royal  afient  gives  a fanaion  to 
all  bills  that  have  palled  both  houfes  of 
parliament. 

fragmatic-  Sanction.  See  the  article 
Pragmatic  Sanction. 

SANCTI  viTi  chorea.  See  the  article 
Vitus’s  dance, 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo 
called  fanaum  fanaorum,  or  holy  of 
holies,  was  the  holieft  and  moll  retired 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preferved, 
and  into  which-none  but  the  high  prieli 
was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only 
once  a year,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 
Some  diftinguilh  the  fanauary  from  the 
fanaum  fanaorum,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  temple  vvas  called  the  fane- 
tuary. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the 
weight  of  the  fananary,  is  to  examine 
It  by  a juft  and  equal  fcale:  becalife, 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  cuftom  of 


the  pfiefts  to  keep  ftone  weights,  toferve 
as  ftandards  for  regulating  all  weights 
by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all  differ- 
ent  from  the  royal,  or  profane  weights. 
Sanauary,  in  the  romifli  church,  is  alfo 
ufed  for  that  part  of  the  church  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed,  ihcoixip'affed  with  a 
rail  or  baluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  antient  ctiftoms,  is 
the  fame  with  afylum.  See  Asylum, 

SAND,  arena,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  foffils,  the  charaaers  of  which  are, 
that  they  are  found  in  minute  concre- 
tions ; forming  together  a kind  of  pow- 
der, the  genuine  particles  of  which  are 
all  of  a tendency  to  one  detcrminaie' 
fliape,  and.appear  regular,  though  more 
or  lefs  compleat  concretions ; not  to  be 
diffolved  or  difunited  by  water,  or  form, 
^d  into  a coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it, 
but  retaining  their  figure  in  it ; Iranfpa- 
rent,  vitrifiable  by  extreme  heat,'  and  not 
diffoluble  in,  nor  efferv'efcing  with,  acids. 
Sands  are  fubjea  to  be  varioufly  blended 
both  with  homogene  and  heterogene  lub. 
ftances,  as  that  of  talcs,  &c.  and  hence, 
as  well  as  from  their  various  colours, 
are  fubdivided  into,  i.  White  fands, 
whether  pure  or  mixed  with  other  are. 
naceous  or  heterogeneous  particles ; of 
all  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  differ, 
ing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  parti- 
cles, than  in  the  different  degrees  of 
colour,  from  a bright  and  ftiining  white, 
to  a brownilh,  yellowifti,  greenifti,  Gfr, 
white,  a.  The  red  and  reddilh  fands, 
both  pure  and  impure.  3.  The  yellow 
fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alfq 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands, 
diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  5. 
The  black  fands,  whereof  there  are  only 
two  fpecies,  w/ss.  a fine  fliining  greyilh. 
black  fand,  and  another  of  a fine  fliining 
reddifli-black  colour.  6.  The  green 
kind,  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  ‘uiz.  a coarfe  variegated  dulky 
green  fand,  common  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  glafs-nianu- 
faflure  5 the  white  writing  fand  being 
employed  for  ijiak'fg  of  *he  white  glafs, 
and  a coarfe  greenifli-looking  fand  for 
the  green  glafs. 

In  agriculture,  it  feems  to  be  the  office 
of  fands  to  rnake  unfluous  earths  fertile, 
and  fit  to  fupport  vegetables,  &c.  For 
earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to  coalefce, 
and  gather  into  a hard  coherent  mafs,  as 
appears  in  clay  ; and  being  thus  em- 
bodied, and  as  it  were  glued  together, 
is  no  way  'difpofed  to  nouri/h  vegetables, 

Put 
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Blit  if  fuch  earth  be  mixed  with  fand, 
its  pores  are  thereby  kept  open,  and  the 
earth  itfelf  loofe,  fo  as  thus  to  give  room 
for  the  juices  to  afcend,  and  for  plants 
to  be  nouriflled  thereby.  , A vegetable 
planted  only  in  fand,  or  in  a fat  glebe, 
or  in  earth,  receives  little  growth  or  in- 
creafe ; but  a mixture  of  both  renders 
the  mafs  fertile.  In  elfe6t,  earth  h in 
forae  meafure  made  drganical  by  means 
of  fand ; pores  and  fpaces,  fomething 
analogous  to  velTels,  being  thereby  maini 
tained,  by  which  the  juices  may  be  Con- 
veyed, prepared,  digefted,  circulated, and 
at  length  difcharged. 

Coniimon  fand  is  a very  good  addition, 
byway  of  manure,  to  all  forts  of  clay- 
lands  ; it  warms  tliem,  and  makes  them 
moreopeti  and  loofe.  Thebeft  fand  for 
the  farmer’s  ufe  is  that  which  is  waflied 
by  rains  from  roads  or  hills,  or  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers ; 
the  common  fand  that  is  dug  in  pits 
never  an.'wers  nearly  fo  well.  However, 
if  mixed  with  dung,  it  is  much  better 
than  laid  on  alone : and  a very  fine  ma- 
nure is  made  by  covering  the  bottom  of 
Iheep-folds  with  feveral  loads  of  fand 
every  week,  which  are  to  be  taken  away, 
and  laid  on  cold  ftiff  lands,  impregnated 
as  they  are  with  the  dong  and  the 
urine  of  the  (lieep, 

-Befide  clay-land  there  is  another  fort  of 
ground  very  improveable  by  fand  ; this 
is  that  fort  of  black  boggy  land  on  which 
bulhes  and  fedge  grow  naturally,  and 
Which  they  cut  into  turf,  in  fome  places. 
Six  hundred  load  of  fand  being  laid  upon 
an  acre  of  this  land,  according  to  the 
Chelhire-meafure,  which  is  near  double 
the  ftatute-acre,  meliorate  it  fo  much,  that 
without  plowing,  it  will  yield  good  crops 
of  oats  or  tares,  though  before  it  would 
have  produced  fcarce  any  thing;  If  this 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  land  be  well  dung- 
ed, and  laid  down  for  grafs,  it  will 
yield  a large  crop  of  fweet  hay. 

Once  fanding  this  land  will  improve  it 
for  a vaft  number  of  years,  and  it  will 
yield  two  crops  of  hay  in  the  year,  if 
there  be  weather  to  make  it  in.  Some 
land  in  Chelhire  has  been,  by  this  means, 
rendered  of  twelve  times  its  former  value 
to  the  owner.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
when  drained,  have  been  rendered  very 
fruitful  land,  by  mixing  fand  in  this 
manner  among  the  earth,  of  which  they 
confift.  Add  to  this,  that  in  all  (hefe 
boggy  lands,  the  burning  them,  or  fir- 
ing their  own  turf  upon  them,  is  kII'o  a 
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great  advantage.  The  common  peat, 
or  turf-affles;  mixed  with  the  fand  fof 
tbefe  purpofes,  add  greatly  to  its  virtue. 
Sea-fancl,  which  is  throWn  up  in  creeks 
and  other  places,  is  by  much  the  richeft 
of  all  farid  for  manuring  the  earth  ; 
partly  its  faltnefs,  and  partly  tlie  fat  and 
umftuous  filth  that  is  mixed  among  it, 
give  it  this  great  Virtue.  In  the  weliern 
parts  of  England,  that  lie  upon  the  fea« 
coaft,  they  make  very  great  rdvantages 
of  it.  The  fragments  of  fea-fliells  alfo, 

. Which  are  always  in  great  abundance  ifi 
this  fand,  add  to  its  virtpes  5 and  it  is 
always  the  more  efteemed-uy  the  far- 
mers, the  more  of  thefe  fragments  there 
are  amQng  it. 

The  fea-fand,.  ufed  as  manure  in  diffira 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  of  three 
kinds:  that  about  Plymouth,  and  on 
other  of  the  fouthern  coafts,  is  of  a bluea 
grey  colour,  like  allies,  which  is  proba- 
bly owihg  to  the  lliells  of  mufcles,  and 
other  fifli  of  that  or  the  like  colour,  be- 
ing broken  and  mixed  among  it  in  great 
quantity.  Weftward,  near  the  land’d 
end,  the  fea-fand  is  very  white,  and 
about  the  illes  of  Scilly  it  is  very  glifter-. 
ing,  with  fmall  particles  of  talc;  on  the 
-coafts  of  the  nOrth-fea,  the  fand  is  yel- 
lowilli,  brown,  or  reddiffi,  and  contains 
fo  great  a quantity  of  fragments  of 
cockle- Ihells,  that  it  feems  to  be  chiefly 
compofed  of  them.  That  fea-fand  is  ac- 
counted heft,  which  is  of  a reddifli 
colour ! the  next  in  value  to'  this  is  the 
bluilh,  and  the  white  is  the  worft  of  all. 
Sea-fand  is  heft  when  taken  up  from  un- 
der the  water,  or  from  fand-banks,  which 
are  covered  by  every  tide.  The  fftiall 
grained  fand  is  moll  fudden  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  is  therefore  belt  for  the  te- 
nant who  is  only  to  take  three  of  fotir 
crops;  but  the  coarfe  or  large  grained 
fand  is  much  better  for  the  landlord,  as 
the  good  it  does  lads  many  years. 

■When  the  land  has  been  well  manured 
with  the  large  fand,  they  take  four  crops 
of  corn  from  it,  and  then  lay  it  dowa 
for  pafture  for  fix  or  Teveu  years  before 
they  plow  it  again.  The  grafs  is  fo 
good  that  they  commonly  mow  it  fof 
hay  the  firft  year  ; it  alvvays  abounds 
very  much  with  the  white  flowefed  clovef. 
If  the  grafs  grows  but  fliort,  it  is  the 
farmer’s  intereft  to  feed  his  cstt'e  upon 
it,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  account 
this  Way,  being  very  fweet  and  rich,  arrd 
making  the  cattle  fat,  and  the  cows  yield 
a very  large  quantity  of  milk, 
j6  O 
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SANDBACH,  a market-town  twenty -two 
miles  eaft  of  Chefter. 

SAND-bags,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  bags 
filled  with  earth  or  fand,  holding  each 
about  a cubic  foot ; their  ufe  is  to  raife 
parapets  in  halte,  or  to  repair  what  is 
beaten  down. 

SANDECK,  a of  little  Poland, 

thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cracow, 

SAND-EEL,  ammodjtes,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  AmmodyTES. 

SAND-flood,  a terrible  mifchief,  inci- 
dent to  the  lands  of  Suffolk,  and  feme 
other  parts  of  England  ; which  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  vaft  quantities  of 
fand,  rolling  in  upon  them  like  a deluge 
of  water,  from  fandy  hills  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  beft  way  of  [topping  its  progrefs  is,  • 
by  hedges  or  furze,  planted  one  over 
another  as  they  become  level. 

Sand-lands,  or  Sandy  lands,  in  agri- 
culture, are  made  up  of  fands  of  dif- 
ferent cclours  and  quantities;  as  white, 
blackilli,  reddilh,  or  yellowilh  ; and  in 
the  fize  of  their  particles,  feme  being 
milder  or  harlher,  and  others  very  light, 
fceming  mere  duft.  The  grey,  black, 
and  alh  coloured  fands,  are  the  word  of 
all,  and  are  generally  found  on  heaths 
and  commons. 

The  molt  fuitable  plants  for  arable  lands 
of  this  kind,  are  white  oats,  rye,  black 
wheat,  and  turneps  1 the  natural  produce 
in  weeds,  is  quick-grafs,  ferrel,  broom, 
furze,  fern,  and  heath.  The  beft  manure 
for  them  is  either  marl,  or  fuch  clay  as 
will  break  with  the  frofts.  Cow-dung 
is  alfo  faid  to  be  good  for  fuch  lands  ; 
and  many  ufe  with  fuccefs  chalk,  mud, 
and  the  half  rotten  draw  of  dunghills. 
SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a rich  kind  of 
flipper,  worn  on  the  feet  by  the  greek 
and  roman  ladies,  made  of  gold,  filk,  or 
other  precious  duff,  confiding  of  a fele, 
with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  em- 
brace the  ancle,  but  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfe  ufed  for  a flioe  or  flipper 
worn  by  the  pope,  and  other  romiflt 
prelates,  when  they  officiate.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a fort  of  flipper, worn  by 
feveral  congregations  of  reformed  monks. 
This  lad  confids  of  no  more  than  a mere 
leathern  foie,  faftened  with  latches  or 
buckles,  all  the  red  of  the  foot  being 
left  bare.  The  capuchins  wear  fandals 
the  recollecls,  clogs  : the  former  are  of 
leather,  and  the  latter  of  wood. 


SANDARACH,  in  natural  hidory,  a 
very  beautiful  native  folfil,  though  too 
often  confounded  with  the  common 
faflitious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common 
yellow  orpiment. 

It  is  a pure  fubdance,  of  a very  even  and- 
regular  ftrufilure,  is  throughout  of  that 
colour  which  our  dyers  term  an  orange- 
fcarlet,  and  is  confiderably  tranfparent  | 
even  in  the  thigked  pieces.  But  though  i 
with  refpeft  to  colour,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  cinnabar  while  in  the  mafs,  it  is  j 
vadly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re- 
duced to  powders.  It  is  moderately  hard, 
and  remarkably  heavy,  and  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a moderate  heat,  melts  and 
flows  like  oil:  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns 
very  brifkiy. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in 
the  copper  and  filver  mines,  and  is  fold 
to  the  painters,  who  find  it  a very  fine 
and  valuable  red : but  its  virtues  os 
qualities  in  medicine,  are  no  more  afeer- 
tained  at  this  time,  than  thofe  of  the 
yellow  orpiment. 

Ga»i-SANDARACH,  is  3 dfy  and  hard  relin, 
ufually  inet  with  in  loofe  granules,'  of 
the  bignefs  of  a pea,  a horfe-bean,  or 
larger  ; of  a pale  whitifh  yellow,  tranf- 
parent, and  of  a refinous  fmell,  brittle, 
very  inflammable,  of  an  acrid  and  aro- 
matic tafte,  and  diffufing  a very  pleafant 
fmell  when  burning.  It  is  produced  from 
a fpecies  of  the  juniper,  and  the  cedrus 
baccifera.  See  the  article  Juniper. 

It  flows  only  from  thefe  trees  in  hot 
countries;  but  the  natives  promote  its 
difeharge  by  makjng  incifions  in  the 
bark. 

What  is  obtained  from  the  cedar  is  more 
fragrant,  efpecially  when  burnt ; but  it 
is  leldom  to  be  met  with  feparate  in  the 
(hops,  both  being  mixed  together  under 
the  common  name  of  fandarach. 

Sandarach  is  good  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in 
haemorrhages ; where  its  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a dram : it  is  alfo 
fometimes  preferibed  in  gonorrhoeas,  and 
the  fluor  albus ; but  at  prefent  it  is  much 
difufed  in  medicine.  It  is,  however, 
much  ufed  by  our  writing-mafters,  who 
make  a powder  of  it  which  they  call 
pounce. 

The  varnifh- makers  make  a kind  of 
varnifli  of  it  by  diflblving  it  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  SeethearlicIeVARNiSH, 
Gum-fandaracb,  on  its  being  imported, 
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pays  a duty  of  5 s,  5t’o°o<J-  the  112 
pounds,  and  on  exportation  draws  back 

4S.  9i’o%d. 

SANDIVfiR,  a whitifli  fait,  continually 
call  up  from  the  metal,  as  it  is  called, 
whereof  glafs  is  made  j and  fwimming 
on  its  furface,  is  Ikimmed  olF.  See  the 
article  Glass, 

Sandiver  is  alfo  plentifully  thrown  out 
in  the  eruptions  of  volcanos  ; fome  is  of 
a fine  white,  and  others  tinged  bluilh, 
or  yellowilh. 

Sandiver  is  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
nelfes  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by 
gilders  of  iron.  See  Gilding. 

SANDIX,  a kind  of  minium,  or  red-lead, 
made  of  cerufe ; but  much  inferior  to 
the  true  minium.  See  the  articles  Mi- 
nium and  Ceruse, 

SANDOMIR,  a city  of  little  Poland,  and 
capital  of  a Palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
eighty  miles  north-eaft  of  Cracow, 

SANDVLIET,  a town  of  Brabant,  ten 
miles  north  of  Antwerp, 

SAND-walk.  See  the  article  Walk. 

SANDWICH,  one  of  the  cinque-ports, 
in  Kent,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Canterbury  ; 
it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Montague, 

SANE  MEMORY,  in  law,  denotes  found 
and  perfefl  memory  to  do  any  lawful 
aft.  See  the  articles  Memory  and 
Compos. 

SANGUESSA,  a town  of  Spain,  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Pampeluna  : weft  long, 
1°  30',  north  lat.  42°  40'. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal 
ceconomy,  the  converfion  of  chyle  into 
true  blood.  See  the  articles  Chyle, 
CHYLiFicATioN.and  Blood, 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort,  a ge- 
nus of  the  polyandria-monogyniaclafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
eight  very  patent  petals  ; and  the  fruit  is 
an  oblong  venlricofe  capfule,  containing 
a great  many  roundifli  and  acuminated 
feeds. 

SANGUINE,  in  general,  fomething  a- 
‘ bounding  with,  or  refembling  blood.  See 
the  article  Blood. 

Among  heralds,  the  term  fanguine  is 
often  given  to  the  colour  more  ufually 
called  murrey ; being  made  of  red  lake 
tinged  with  a little  ipanifti  brown  ; it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  coats  of  the  knights 
of  the  bath,  and  is  reprefented,  in  en- 
graving, by  hatches  like  thofe  of  purpure, 
§ee  the  article  Purpure. 
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Sanguine-stone,  lapis  hamatites.  See 
the  article  H.ffiM  atites. 

SANGUIS,  BLOOD,  in  the  animal  oecono- 
myi  See  the  article  Blood. 

Sanguis  draconis,  dragon  s-blood,  in 
pharmacy.  SeeDRAGON’s-BLOOD. 

Sanguis  goaf s blood,  in  pharmacy, 

the  dried  blood  of  a middle-aged  goat, 
which  is  efleemed  in  Germany  as  a fu- 
dorific,  and  a great  medicine  in  pleurifies; 
but  with  us  is  little  regarded. 

SANGUISORBA,  burnet,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs, 
with  a monopetalous  flower,  divided  into 
four  deep  fegments,  cohering  only  at  the 
ungues  j the  fruit  is  a fmall  bilocular 
capfule,  containing  very  fmall  feeds. 

The  great  burnet,  fanguiforba  major,  is 
celebrated  as  a cordial,  fudorific,  and 
aftringent ; but  though  great  cures  are 
faid  to  have  been  effefted  by  it,  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  neglefts  it. 

SANGUISUGA,  in  Ecology,  a name 
given  to  the  hirudo  or  leech.  See  the 
article  Leech. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  among 
the  Jews,  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
confining  of  feventy  fenators,  taken  partly 
from  among  the  priefts  and  levites,  and 
partly  out  of  the  inferior  judges,  who 
formed  what  was  called  the'  lelfer  fan- 
hedrim.  The  room  they  met  in,  was  a 
rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built  with- 
out the  temple,  and  half  within.  The 
nafi,  or  prefident  of  the  fanhedi  im,  fat  ■ 
upon  a throne,  with  his  deputy  on  his 
right  hand,  his  fub-deputy  on  his  left, 
and  the  other  fenators  ranged  in  order 
on  each  flde. 

The  authority  of  this  council  was  very 
extenfive,  for  they  decided  fuch  caufes  as 
were  brought  before  them'  by  way  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  courts;  and  the 
king,  the  high-priefts,  and  prophets  were 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  tribunal. 
They  had  the  right  of  judging  in  capital 
cafes,  -and  fentence  of  death  might  not 
be  pronounced  in  any  other  place  ; for 
which  reafon  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit 
this  hall,  when  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
forty  years  before  the  deftriiftion  of  the 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death 
of  Cfarift. 

There  were  feveral  inferior  fanhedrims 
in  Paleftine,  each  of  which  confitted  of 
twenty-three  perfons  ; all  thefe  depended 
on  the  great  fanhediim  of  Jerufalem. 

SANICLE,  faniaila,  in  botany,'  a genus 
x6  0 a 
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of  the  pentamliia-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
vi’itli  an  uinbelliterous  flower  ; each  pacr 
till  one  being  compofed  ot  five  coin- 
preffed  and  bilid  petals;  the  fruit  is  conr- 
pofed  of  two  feeds,  plane  on  one  fide, 
anil  convex  and  (cahrous  on  the  other. 
8ee  plate  CCXXXVf.  fig.  4. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  long  begn 
celebrated  fur  their  vulnerary  cjualities, 
both  internally  and  externally  ; but  are, 
neverthelefs,  difregarded  by  the  prefent 
praflitioners. 

SANIDiUM,  in  natural  liiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs 
of  the  felenitte,  but  neither  of  the  thom- 
boidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any 
other  way  dillinguilhable  by  its  external 
figure,  being  made  up  of  I'everal  plain, 
flat  plates.  See  the  article  Selenit^. 
The  felenitae  of  this  genus  are  of  no  de- 
terminate form,  nor  confilt  of  any  regular 
number  of  planes  or  angles,  but  are 
merely  flat,  bpoad,  and  thin  plates  or 
tables,  compofed  of  other  yet  thinner 
plates,  like  the  talcs,  but  diftinguiflied 
from  thpfe  bodies  by  this,  that  thgfe 
plates  are  made  up  of  arrangements,  of 
flender  fibres,  difpofed  obliquely,  but  in 
uninterrupted  lines  acrofs  the  body.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  only  fwo  known 
fpecies,  tbs  one  colourlel's  and  pellucid, 
fhe  other  w'hitifh  and  opake.  The  fiill 
is  found  pretty  frequently  about  Oxford, 
as  alfp  in  Notthamptonfliire,  Yorklhire, 
and  other  counties;  the  other  is  very 
common  in  all  p^rts  of  Germany,  .and 
is  found  alfo  in  Leicefterlhire,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  England,  but  with  us 
about  London  it  is  not  common. 
SANIES,  in  medicine,  -a  lerous  putrid 
matter,  iffiiing  from  wounds  ; it  difters 
from  pus,  which  is  thicker  and  whiter. 
SAN  MA.THEO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  fifty-five  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Valencia. 
PANQUH-^R,  a borough  town  of  Scot- 
land,'"in  the  county  of  Nithfdale,  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  Dumfries. 

SANTA  CLARA,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  fituat.ed  in  the  bdy  of  puyaquil  : 
welt  long.  80°,  fouih  lat.  -v  ly'. 

Santa  cruz,  a port-town  on  the  north 
lide  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  North 
America  : vyeft  long.  85“  yq',  north  lat. 
22'*  30'. 

Santa  te,  the  capital  of  New  IVJexipo  : 

vyeft  long.  JopR,  north  lat.  36°. 

Santa  fe  de  bagota,  the  capital  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America  : weft 
long,  north  lat.  4°  39', 


Santa  maria,  a town  of  Terra  Firma, ' 
in  the  province  of  Darien,  iituated'  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  a little  eaft 
of  the  bay  of  Panama  : weft  long.  So’, 
north  lat.  7®  40'. 

SANTALUM,  saunders,  in  the  ma- 
teria raedica,  a hard,  odoriferous  medi. 
cinal  wood,  brought  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  mix. 
the  yellow,  white  and  red  : the  yellow, 
or  citrine  launders,  is  a beautifnl  wood  ; 
of  the  colour  of  lemon-peel;  of  a fmell 
fomewhat  like  a mixture  of  mufk  and 
roles,  and  of  a fomewhat  acrid  and  aro- 
matic tafte,  with  a flight  bitternefs.  The 
while  faundei'S  refembles  the  yellow,  and 
is  of  the  fame  fragrant  fmell  and  aro- 
inatic  tafte,  but  in  a more  remifs  degree. 
Both  thefe  forts  fliould  be  chofen  found, 
firm,  heavy,  and  of  a good  fmell  when 
cut;  they  Ihoiild  alfo  be  chofen  in  the 
block,  and  not  cut  into  chips  as  they 
ul'ually  are,  for  in  this  manner  they  foon 
lofe  much  of  their  virtue.  The  red 
faunders  is  of  a denfe  and  compaft  tex- 
ture, remarkably  heavy  and  very  hard. 
It  is  brought  to  us  in  logs  of  confider- 
able  length,  the  out  part  of  which  is  of 
a duflcy,  and  the  inner  of  a blood  red  j- 
it  has  but  little  fnicil,  and  is  of  an  auftere 
tafte. 

All  thefe  forts  are  attenuants,  and  all 
have  an  aftringency,  but  the  red  moft  of 
all.  They  are  accounted  cordials,  and 
are  faid  to  he  good  in  obftruflions  of  the 
vifcera  ; but  they  are  little  ufed,  except 
as  ingredients  in  fome  of  fhe  compofitions 
of  the  Ihops. 

Santaliira  is  a plant  of  the  oflandria-nio- 
nogynia  clafs,  with  a monopetalous  cam- 
panulated  flower,  and  a berry  for  its  fruit, 

SANT  AREN,  a city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Eftremadtira,  fitiiated  on  the 
river  Tagus,  fifty  miles  north. eaft  of 
Lifbo.n.  I 

SANTEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wettphalia  and  dulchy  of 
Cleeve,  fifteen  miles  foutb-eaft  of  the  city 
of  Cleeve,  I'ubjedl  to  Pruflla. 

SANTERRE,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Pi- 
cardy, in  France'. 

SANTILLANA,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Spain,  the  capital  of  theeaftern  Afturia, 
fituated  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ; weftlong. 
5°,  and  north  lat.  43°  35'. 

SANTOLINA,  female  southern- 
wood, or  LAVENDER-COTTON,  a plant 
of  the  fyngenefia  polygaraia  clafs,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  uniform, 
confining  of  a number  of  infundibuliforiq 

hermav 
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hermaphrodite  corollulse,  quinquifid  at 
the  limb;  which  - are  each  followed  by  a 
fingle  feed,  contained  in  the  cup. 

The  medicinal  virtues  afcribed  to  fanto- 
lina,  are,  in  general,  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  abrotanum  mas,  or  male  foiithern- 
wood  : it  is  however  particularly  recom- 
mended in  uterine  complaints  ; and  its 
feed  is  good  for  deftroying  worms.  See 

the  article  SOWTHERN-WOOD. 

SANTOLINOIDES,  or  ANACYCLUS,_ln 
botany,  a plant  nearly  allied  to  the  co- 
tula,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
radiated ; the  difc  being  occupied  by 
funnel-fliaped  hermaphrodite  corollulse, 
quinquifid  at  the  limb;  and  the  female 
flowers  are  ligulated  ; there  are  five  ca- 
pillary and  very  Ihort  ftamina ; and  the 
feeds  are  fingle,  after  each  partial  flower. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, thirty-five  miles  in  circumference: 
eaftlong.  25°  35',  north  lat.  36®  to'. 

SAONE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in 
Lorrain,  .and  falls  into  the  Rhone,  at 
Lyons. 

SAP,  in  phyfiology,  a juice  furnilhed  by 
the  earth,  and  changed  into  the  plant, 
confining  of  foffil  parts,  other  parts  de- 
rived from  the  air  and  rain,  and  others 
fi'om  putrified  animals,  plants,  &c.  See 
the  article  Juice. 

This  juice  enters  the  plant  in  form  of  a 
fine  and  fubtile  water,  which  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  root,  the  more  it  retains  of  its 
proper  nature  ; and  the  farther  from  the 
root,  and  the  more  a£lion  it  has  I'uftained, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
the  vegetable  : confequently,  when  the 
juice  enters  the  root,  it  is  earthy,  watery, 
poor,  acid,  and  fcarcely  oleaginous  at 
all.  In  the  trunk  and  branches  it  is  far- 
ther prepared,  though  it  (till  continues 
acid,  as  we  find  by  tapping  a tree  in  the 
month  ofFebruary.  The  lap  being  here 
carried  to  the  gepms  or  buds,  is  more 
concofted ; and  here  having  unfolded  the 
leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferve  as  lungs  for 
the  circulation  and  farther  preparation  of 
the  juice.  By  fuch  means  is  the  lap  Itill 
farther  altered  and  digefted,  as  it  is  far- 
ther in  the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  flowers, 
which  tranfmit  the  juice,  now  brought  to 
a farther  fubtility,  to  the  ftamina thefe 
communicate  it  to  the  farina,  or  dull,  in 
the  apices,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  male 
feed  of  the  plant;  where,  having  under- 
gone a farther  maturation,  it  is  Ihed  into 
the-piftil,  which  performs  the  offire  of  an 
ufepus  or  wptpb ; and  thus  having  ac. 


quired  its  laft  perfeftion,  it  gives  rife  to 
a new  fruit  or  plant.  The  fap  having 
thus  gone  its  ftage,  from  the  root  to  the 
remote  branches,  and  even  the  flower  ; 
and  having,  in  every  part  of  its  progrefs, 
depofited  fomething  both  for  aliment  and 
defence,  what  is  redundant  pafles  out  in. 
to  the  bark,  the  veflels  of  which'are  in- 
ofculated  with  thofe  in  which  the  fap 
mounts  ; and  through  which  it  defcends 
to  the  root,  and  thence  to  the  earth  again. 
And  thus  a circulation  is  effefled.  See 
the  article  Circulation. 

Sap,  or  Sapp,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the 
digging  deep  under  the  earth  of  the  gla- 
cis, in  order  to  open  a covered  palfage  in- 
to the  moat.  It  is  only  a deep  trench, 
covered  at  top  with  bpards,.hurdles,  earth, 
fand-bags,  &c.  and  is  ufually  begun  five 
or  fix  fathoms  from  the  falliant  angle  of 
the  glacis.  See  the  articles  Fortifica- 
tion and  Approaches. 

SAPHENA,  in  anatomy,  a vein  which 
arifing  over  the  malleolus  internus  up 
along  the  leg  and  the  inner-part  of  the 
thigh,  difcharges  itfelf  near  the  groin  in- 
to the  crural  vein.  It  is  this  vein  they 
ufually  open  when  they  bleed  in  the  foot 
for  fupprelfions  of  the  menfes.  Seethe 
article  Phlebotomy. 

S APHETA,  in  architeflure,  is  the  board 
over  the  top  of  a window,  placed  parallel 
and  oppofite  to  the  window  ftool  at  the 
bottom. 

SAPIENTIAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain books  of  fcripture,  calculated  for 
our  inftruflion  and  improvement  in  pru- 
dence or  moral  wifdom,  thus  called  in 
contradiftinflion  to  the  hiftorical  and 
prophetical  books.  See  Bible,  £fc. 
The  fapiential  books  are  Proverbs,  Can- 
ticles, Ecclefiaftes,  the  Pfalms,  and  Job  5 
though  fome  reckon  this  laft  among  the 
hiftorical  books.  See  the  articles  Ha- 
GioGRAPHA,  Canticles,  Sfc. 

SAPIENTI.^  dentes,  in  anatomy,  the  two 
laft  or  inmoft  of  the  dentes  molares  of  the 
upper-jaw,  one  on  each  fide,  thus  called 
becaufe  they  appear  not.  till  perfons  are 
grown.  See  the  article  Tooth. 

SAPIENZA,  an  ifland  and  cape  in  the 
mediterranean  fea,  on  the  fouth-weft  point 
of  the  Morea,  eatt  long,  ai®  15',  north 
lat,  36°  45'. 

SAPPHIC,  in  poetry,  a kind  of  verfe 
much  ufed  by  the  fereeks  and  Latins, 
denominated  from  the  inventrefs  Sappho. 
The  fapphic  verfe  confifts  of  five  feet, 
whereof  the  firft,  fourth  and  fifth  are 
trochees, 
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and  after  every  three  fapphic  verfes,  there 
is  generally  fubjoined  an  adonic  verfe,  as 

Sobrius  aula. 

See  the  article  Adonic. 

SAPINDUS,  the  SOAPBERRY-.TItEE,  in 
botany,  a plant  of  the  oftandria-digynia 
clafs,  the  flower  of  which  conhfts  of  four- 
oval  petals  i and  the  fruit  of  three  cap- 
fules,  each  including  a globofe  nut. 

The  berries  of  this  tree  are  .ufed  for  vvalh- 
ing,  inftead  of  foap,  whence  the  englifh- 
name. 

SAPQ,  SOAP.  See  the  article  Soap- 

SAPONARIA,  sOAPWORT,  in  botany, 
a plant  of  the  decandria-digynia  clafs, 

. the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  petals, 
with  a plane  limb  ; and  its  fruit  an  uni- 
locular capfule,  containing  a number  of 
fraall  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  ape- 
rient, corroborant,  and  fudorifie ; and 
even  preferred  by  feme  to  faffafras  in 
thefe  intentions.  The  leaves,  'agitated 
with  water,  raife  a faponaceous  froth, 
which  has  nearly  the  fa.mc  effeils  with  fo- 
lutions  of  foap  itfelf,  in  .taking  out  fpots 
from  cloaths,  whence  the  name. 
SAPPHIRE,  a pellucid  gem,  which,  in 
its  fineft  ftate,  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
valuable,  and  fecond  only  to  the  diamond 
in  luftre,  hardnefs,  and  price.  Its  pro- 
per colour  is  a pure  blue;  in  the  fineft 
fpecimens  it  is  of  the  deepeft  azure,  and 
in  others  yaries  into  palenefs  in  fhadesof 
all  degrees  between  that  and  a pure  cry- 
ftal  brightnefs  and  water,  without  the 
Jeafl  tinge  of  colour,  but  .with  a luftre 
much  fuperior  to  the  cryftal.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  mia.  the 
blue  fapphire,  the  white  fapphire,  the 
water  fapphire,  and  the  milk  fapphire. 
The  gem  known  to  us  by  this  name  is 
extremely  different  from  the  fapphire  of 
the  antients,  which  was  only  a femi-opake 
fione,  of  a deep  blue,  veined  with  white, 
and  fpotted  with  fmall  gold-coloured 
fpangles,  in  the  form  of  liars,  and  was 
only  a more  beautiful  kind  of  the  lapis 
dazuli  : but  our  fapphire  they  have  de- 
fcribed  under  the  name  of  beryllus  aero- 
ides,  or  the  fky-blue  beryl. 

The  fineft  fapphires  in  the  world  gre 


brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  where  fome  are  found 
perfeflly  colourlefs,  and  others  of  all  the 
fliades  of  blue  j thefe  are  all  found  in  the 
pebble-form.  We  have  very  fine  fap- 
phires alfo,  partly  pebble,  partly  cryftal- 
Ihaped,  from  Bifnagar,  Conanor,  Cali, 
cut,  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  : thefe  alfo 
are  of  all  the  fhades  of  blue.  And  in  Cey- 
lon there  are  lometimes  found  a fort  of 
baftardgems,  of  a mixed  nature  between 
Jhe  fapphire  and  ruby.  The  occidental 
. are  from  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe  ; but  though  thefe 
are  often  very  beautiful  ftones,  they  are 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  luftre  and  hard- 
nefs, to  the  oriental. 

The  fapphire  is  faid  to  have  very  great 
virtues  as  a cordial,  fudorifie,  and  alexi- 
pharmic  ; but  we  have  no  good  teftimo- 
ny  of  any  body’s  having  ever  found  this 
by  experifnent. 

For  the  manner  of  making  counterfeit 
. fapphires,  fee  the  article  Imitation  or 
counterfeiting  gems  in glafs. 
SAPPHIRINE  WATER,  in  the  materia 
medica,  alfo  called  blue  eye-water,  is 
thus  prepared  : pour  a pint  of  lime-water, 
mrde  ftrong  and  frelh,  into  a copper- 
velfel,  add  to  it  a dram  of  crude  fal  ar- 
moniac,  and  throw  in  fome  filings  or 
fmall  pieces  of  copper,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
it  has  acquired  a beautiful  colour. 

This  is  ufed  as  an  eye- water;  as  alfo  to 
deterge  old  ulcers:  and  fometimes  it  is 
mixed  with  other  things  in  injeftions  in 
gonorrheeas. 

SAQUEM,  a port-town  fituated  on  the 
Red-fea,  in  the  province  of  Abex,  in 
Africa  ! eaft  long.  38®  30',  and  north 
ht.  19°.' 

SAR,  a river  in  Germany,  which  rifes  in 
Alface,  and  falls  into  the  Mofelle,  a little 
above  Triers. 

SARABAITES,  a fort  of  monks  among 
the  antient  chriftians,  who  did  not  refort 
to  the  wildernefs  as  others  did,  but  lived 
publicly  in  cities.  Two  or  three  of  them 
ufually  dwelt  together,  but  they  had  no 
rule  or  government ; they  however  ob- 
ferved  very  ftrifl:  fafts ; wore  loofe  fleeves, 
wide  ftockings,  coarfe  cloaths,  frequent- 
ly fighed,  and  always  bitterly  inveighed 
againft  the  clergy. 

S.^RABAND,  a mufical  compofition  in 
triple  time,  the  motions  of  which  are 
flow  and  ferious. 

Saraband  is  alfo  a dance  to  the  fame  mea- 
fure,  which  ufually  terminates  when  the 
hand  that  beats  rifes  5 by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguifired 
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tinguilhed  from  a courant,  which  ends 
when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time  falls  ; 
and  is  otherwile  much  the  fame  as  the 
minuet. 

The  faraband  is  laid  to  be  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Saracens,  and  is  ufually 
danced  to  the  found  of  the  guitar  or  caf- 
tanettes. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  ; 
fo  called  from  the  word  fara,  which  fig- 
nifies  a defart,  as  the  greateft  part  of  Ara- 
bia is : and  this  being  the  country  of  Ma- 
homet, his  difciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA,  the  capita!  of  the  province 
of  Atragon  in  Spain  : weft  long,  15', 
and  north  lat.  41’  3a'. 

SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a keen  bitter  ex- 
preffion  which  has  the  true  point  of  fatyr, 
by  which  the  orator  feoffs  and  infults  his 
enemy : inch  w'as  that  of  the  Jews  to  our 
Saviour,  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he 
cannot  fave. 

SARCOCELE,  in  furgery,  a fpurious 
rupture,  or  hernia,  wherein  the  tefticle  is 
conliderably  tumified  or  indurated,  like  a 
feirrhus,  or  much  enlarged  by  a flefhy 
excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  acute  pains,  and  fometimes  ulcera- 
tion, fo  as  to  degenerate  at  laft  into  a 
cancerous  difpofition.  See  Hernia. 
When  the  tumour  of  the  tefticle  is  ac- 
companied with  hardnefs,  the  caufes  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  a feirrhus. 
When  there  is  a fiefliy  excrefcence,  then 
the  caufe  is  ufually  fome  contufion  or 
other  external  violence.  The  tumour 
differs  as  to  its  imagnitude,  being  fre- 
quently no  larger  than  a hen’s  egg,  tho’ 
fometimes  as  big  as  a man’s  fift.  The 
figns  whereby  the  fareocele  may  be  di_f- 
tinguiflied  from  other  ruptures  are  princi- 
cipally  the  hardnefs  of  the  tumour,  and 
its  feat  being  in  the  tefticle  ; whereas  the 
true  hernias  are  diftinft  from  the  tefticle, 
and  fofter  to  the  touch.  If  a fareocele 
be  not  timely  brought. to  a fuppuration, 
it  very  eafily  degenerates  into  a cancer  ; 
and  if  both  tefticles  are  affefled,  caftra- 
tion  is  often  neceflary  ; but  if  the  tu- 
mour proceeds  through  tjie  unguen,  up 
to  the  abdomen,  even  callration  will  be 
ufelefs,  and  death  is  the  confequence, 

A recent  fareocele,  according  to  Heifter, 
may  frequently  be  fuppiirated  by  digeftive 
medicines,  as  well  internal  as  external. 
When  ihefe  medicines  prove  inefl’edlual, 
the  five  and  pain  of  the  tumour  increafe, 
and  it  Teems  inclined  towards  a cancerous 
difpofition,  if  it  has  not  reached  the  ring 


of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  there  is  then 
but  one  way  left  of  relieving  the  patient, 
and  that  is  by  a dextrous  and  timely  ex- 
tirpation of  the  difordered  tefticle,  or  both 
if  they  are  affefled,  which  is  termed  caftra- 
tion,  and  renders  the  patient  impotent. 

In  this  operation  the  fpermhtic  vefleis  are 
firft  to  be  tied  fecurely,  with  a ligature 
near  the  inguen,  and  afterwards  divided, 
to  give  the  patient  lefs  pain ; and  as  a 
divilion  of  thefe  velfels,  which  are  fo 
much  enlarged,  may  be  attended  with  a 
fatal  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  prudent, 
for  the  greater  fecurity,  to  pafs  a double 
ligature  round  thofe  veffels,  one  below 
the  other;  or  elfe  not  to  extirpate  the  tef- 
ticle fo  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  fero- 
tum,  and  its  veffels  ftriffly  tied,  but  to 
wait  a few  days,  till  the  tefticle  begins  to 
grow  flaccid  and  mortifies,  which  is  a 
fign  the  fpermatic  veffels  are  well  fe- 
cured,  and  may  be  divided  without  any 
danger;  but  if  that  does  not  follow,  the 
ligature  is  not  ftrifl  enough,  and  another 
muft  be  made  much  tighter. 

If  a patient  fliould  be  troubled  with  a flelhy 
excrefcence  up®n  his  tefticle,  which  is  ia 
other  refpefts  found,  and  finds  no  relief 
from  medicines,  the  tefticle  maybepre- 
ferved,  and  yet  the  patient  freed  from  his 
diforder,  by  opening  the  ferotum,  and 
extirpating  the  offending  part  only. 

With  regard  to  the  dreffing;  it  is  to  be 
done  with  feraped  lint  and  compreffes, 
and  fecured  by  a proper  bandage ; and 
to  abate  the  inflammation,  which  fome- 
times arifes,  a difeutient  cataplafm  may- 
be ufed,  and  the  wound  afterwards  treat- 
ed with  fome  digeftive  ointment  of  vul- 
nerary balfam.  See  Wound. 
SARCOCOLLA,  in  pharmacy,  a gum- 
relin,  Which  approaches  greatly  to  the 
nature  of  the  Ample  gums.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gum  and  Resin. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and 
Arabia,  in  fmall  granules,  moderately 
heavy,  and  of  a whitifli,  brownilh,  or 
reddifti  colour,  very  friable,  of  a faintilU 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
naufeous  tafte. 

Hoffman  abfolutely  condemns  the  infer- 
nal ufe  of  it.  However  it  is  recommended 
in  ophthalmias,  and  defiuxions  of  a (harp 
matter  upon  the  eyes ; and  is  generally 
ordered  to  be  diffolved  in  milk  for  this 
purpofe. 

SARCOLOGY  is  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  foft  parts,  win,  the 
mufeks,  ijiteftines,  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 

and 
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and  fat.  See  Muscle,  Intestines, fiff. 

SARCOMA,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  flefliy 
exciefcence.  See  EXCRESCENCE, 
Sarcomata  of  the  note,  eyes,  &c.  may 
be  fometimes  removed  by  cauftics  ; but 
the  extirpating  them  with  the  knife  or 
fcilfars  is  the  fafelt  and  moft  eligible  me- 
thod. The  wound  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
bleed  a while,  after  which  it  may  be  waft- 
ed with  collyrium  made  of  aloes,  tutty, 
and  fugar  of  lead,  mixed  in  rofe-water. 

SARCOPHAGOUS  medicines,  in  fur- 
gery, fife,  are  thofe  which  eat  away 
proud  fleft,  and  otherwife  called cauflics. 
See  the  article  Caustics. 

S ARCOTICS,  in  furgery,  medicines  which 
generate  fleft  in  wounds.  See  the  articles 
Wound  and  Vulnerary.  , 

SARCULATION,  in  the  antient  agri- 
cultare,  a kind  of  hoeing,  ufed  to  root 
up  the  weeds  in  the  peas,  tsfe. 

SARDA,  the  pilchard,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  Pilchard, 

Sarda,  the  carnelian,  in  natural  hiftory. 
See  the  article.CARNELlAN. 

SARD  ACHATES,  a beautiful  fpecies  of 
agat,  of  a cloudy  and  fpotted  fleft  Co- 
lour. See  the  article  Agat. 

SARDAM,  a port-town  of  Holland,  litu- 
ated  on  the  north-fide  of  the  Wye,  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Amfterdara. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterra- 
Dean,  fituated  between  8-®  and  10°  eaft 
long,  and  between  39°  and  41°  north  lat. 

■ It  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  lixty  broad ; and  gives  the 

■ title  of  king  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  under 
whofe  dominion  it  is. 

SARDIS,  the  antient  capital  of  Lydia,  in 
Alia,  now  in  ruins, 

SARDONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  femi-pellucid  gems,  of  the  onyx-ftruc- 
ture,  zoned  or  tabulated,  and  compofed 
of  the  matter  of  the  onyx  variegated  with 
that  of  the  red  or  yellow  carnelian.  See 
the  articles  Carnelian  and  Onyx. 

Of  this  ftone  there  are  feveral  beautiful 
fpecies  ; as,  1.  The  thin  zoned  red  far- 
donyx  ; or  whitifli  onyx  with  thin  fnow- 
white  and  red  zon.es.  2.  The  broad 
zoned  red  fardonyx  ; or  horny  onyx, 
with  punftuated  zones.  3.  The  horny 
onyx,  with  whitilh  and  yellow  zones  ; 
and  is  properly  the  yellow  fardonyx  and 
the  cluyfolite  onyx  of  the  antients.  4, 
The  orange-coloured  fardonyx  i or  bluilh 
white  onyx,  with  orange-coloured  and 
whitilh  zones. 

SARFE,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  cy- 


prinus,  with  the  iris  of  the  eye  and  all 
the  fins  and  tail  red.  See  Cypriniis. 
This  is  a large  fpecies,  and  fomewhat 
refembles  the  roach,  but  it  is  narrower 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  being,  whert 
full  grown,  ten  inches  long,  and  no  more 
than  three  in  breadth  in  thelargeft  part, 

SARGUS,  in  ichthyology,  one  of the  fpecies 
of  fparus,  which  have  the  teeth  in  the 
jaws  broad.  See  the  article  Sparus. 

' The  fargus  is  the  yellow  fparus  with  a 
black  annular  mark  at  the  tail. 

SARK,  a little  ifland  between  Guernfey 
and  Jerfey,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

SAROTHRA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a fingle-leafed,  erefl, 
permanent,  perianthium,  divided  into  foilr 
linear  acute  fegmentsj  the  corolla  conlifts 
of  five  linear,  fpear-ftaped,  acute,  deci- 
duous petals,  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
cup ; the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  acute,  co- 
loured capfule,  containing  only  one  cell, 
with  three  valves ; the  feeds  are  numerous, 
very  fmall,  and  kidney-ftaped. 

. SARPL  AR  of  'wool,  the  fame  with  a poc- 
ket or  half  a fack. 

SARRACENA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
polyandria-monogynia  clafs,  with  a ro- 
faceous  flower,  confifting  of  five  oval 
petals ; the  fruit  is  a roundift  capfule, 
containing  a great  many  roundift  feeds. 

SARRASIN,  or  Sarrazin,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  fame  with  h^rfe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Herse. 

SARRITION,  in  the  antient  hufbandry, 
the  fame  with  what  we  call  hoeing.  See 
the  article  Hoeing. 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  pharmacy,  the 
root  of  the  rough  fmilax  of  Peru,  con- 
fifting of  a great  number  of  long  firings 
hanging  from  one  head ; thefe  long  roots, 
the  only  parts  made  ufe  of,  are  about  the 
thickuefs  of  a goofe-quill,  or  thicker, 
flexible,  and  compofed  of  fibres  running 
their  whole  length  : they  have  a bitterift 
but  not  ungrateful  tafte,  and  no  fmell: 
and  as  to  their  medicinal  virtues,  they 
are  fudorific  and  attendant,  and  ftould 
be  given  in  decofilion,  or  by  way  of  diet- 
drink. 

SARSINA,  a town  of  Romania,  in  Italy, 
twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  Ravenna. 

SARTORIUS,  in  anatomy,  is  both  nn 
abdufilor  and  elevator,  ferving  to  move 
the  legs  upwards  and  forwards,  determin- 
ing them  to  crofs  each  other,  as  taylors 
fit  with  them,  whence  the  name  ; it  rifes 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  anterior  and 

fuperioir 
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fuperior  fpine  of  the  ileum  ; and  defcend- 

- ing  obliquely,  is  inferted  iiito  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia. 

SARUM,  or  Old  Sarum,  a borough- 
town  of  Wiltihire,  fituated  a little  north 
of  Salilbury. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SASSAFRAS,  in  pharmacy,  the  wood  of 
an  american  tree,  of  the  laurel-kind, 
imported  in  large  ftraight  blocks  : it  is 
faid  to  be  warm,  aperient,  and.corrobo- 
rant;  and  frequently  employed,  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  an  infufion,  in  the  way  of  tea,  is 
a very  pleafant  drink  : its  oil  is  very  fra. 
grant,  and  polfelfes  moft  of  the  virtues  of 
the  wood. 

It  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and  diaphore- 
tic, and  therefore  good  in  obftru6lions  of 
the  vifcera,  cachexies,  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  in  the  venereal  difeafe. 

S ASSART,  a town  of  Sardinia,  fixty-five 
miles  north  of  Oriftagni. 

SAS  VAN  'GHENT,  a town  of  Dutch 
Flanders,  twelve  miles  north  of  Ghent. 

SATELLITE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame 
with  a lecondary  planet,  or  moon ; fo 
called  from  its  continually  waiting  upon 
or  revolving  round  one  of  the  primary 
planets.  See  the  article  Planet. 

Thus  thtmoon  may  be  called  thefatelllte 
of  the  earth  : but  the  term  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  new-difcovered  planets,  which 
make  their  revolution  about  laturn  and 
jupiter.  See  the  articles  Moon,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn. 

SATIR,  Satire,  or  Satyr.  SeeS  atyr. 

SATISFACTION,  in  law,  is  the  giving 
a recompence  for  fome  injury  done  ; or 
the  payment  of  money  due  on  bond, 
judgment,  &c, 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  perfian 
antiquity,  denotes  an  admiral;  but  more 
cotnmonly  the  governor.of  a province. 

SATTIN,  a glolfy  kind  of  filk  ftuflF,  the 
warp  of  which  is  very  fine,  and  Hands 
out  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer  woof. 

Some  fattins  are  quite  plain,  others 
wrought;  fome  flowered  with  gold  or 
filver,  and  others  ftriped,  &c. 

The  chinefe  fattins  are  moft  valued,  be- 
caufe  of  their  cleaning  and  bleaching  ea- 
flly,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  their 
luilre  : in  other  refpefts  they  are  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Europe. 

SATTINET,  a flight  thin  kind  of  fat-- 
tin,  commonly  ftriped,  and  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  ladies  for  fummer  night-gowns. 

8ATURANTS,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
VPi.  IV.,  ■ 


with  abforbents.  See  Absorbents. 

SATURATION,  in  cheniiftiy,  if  the  im- 
pregnating an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vies 
verfit,  till  either  will  receive  no  more,  and 
the  mixture  will  become  neutral. 

SATURDAY,  the  feventh  or  laft  day  of 
the  week,  fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater, 
worfhiped  on  this  day  by  the  antient 
Saxons,’  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  Saturday  an- 
fwerstothejewilli  fabbath.  SeeSABBATH, 

SATUREIA,  SAVORY,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a monopetalous  ringent 
flower,  and  no  pericarpium  ; the  feeds, 
which  are  four  and  roundilh,  being  con- 
tained in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

The  leaves  of  fummer-favory  are  very 
pungent,  warm,  and  a.romatic  ; and  af- 
ford, in'diftlllation  with  water,  a fubtile 
effential  oil.  Both  are  efteemed  good  in 
crudities  of  the  ftomach,  afthmas,  and 
meftrual  obftruflions. 

SATURN,  I5 , in  aftronomy,  the  rempteft: 
of  the  fuperior  planets,  which,  by  reafon 
of  its  great  diftance  from  the  fun,  ftiines 
but  with  a feeble  light.  See  Planet. 
Though  Galileo’s  telefcope  was  fufScient 
to  difeover  all  jupiter’s  moons,  it  could 
not  reach  faturn’s,  on  account  of  their 
-great  diftance  ; but  yet  this  fagacious  qb- 
ferver  found  faturn,  by  reafon  of  his 
ring,  had  a very  odd  appearance  ; for  bis 
glafs  was  not  good  enough  to  exhibit  the 
true  fliape  of  a ring,  but  only  a con-, 
fufed  idea  of  that  and  faturn  together, 
which,  In  the  year  1610,  headvertifed  in 
the  letters  of  this  fentence  tranfpofed  s 
“ Altiflimum  planetam  tergeminum  ob- 
“ fei  v.ivi ;”  i.  e-  I have  obferved  faturn 
to  have“three  b.udles. 

This  odd  phaenomenon  perplexed  the  af- 
tronomers  very  much,  and  various  hypo- 
thefes  were  formed  to  folve  it ; all  which 
appeared  trifling  to  the  happy  Huygenius, 
who  applied  himfelf  purpofely  to  improve 
the  grinding  of  glafles,  and  pfrfefling 
long  telefcopes,  to  arrive  at  a move  accu- 
rate notjpn  of  this  plabet  audits  appen- 
dage. Accordingly,  in  1655,  he  con- 
ftrufled  a telefcope  of  twelve  feet ; and 
viewing  faturn  divers  times,  he  difco.ver- 
ed  fomething  like  a ring  encompafiing  his 
body;  which  afterwards,  with  a tube  of 
twenty-three  feet,  he  obferved  more  dif- 
tinflly,  and  alfo  difeovered  a fatellite  re- 
volving about  the  planet.  This  huyge- 
nian  fatellite  is  the  fourth  in  order  from 
faturn.  See  plate  CCXXXVI.  fig.  5- 
In  the  year  1659,  Huygens  publiflied  his 
1$,  P difeovery’ 
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difcovery  in  relation  to  feturn’s  ring,  in 
the  letters  of  this  fentence  tranfpofed. 

“ Anfiulo  cingitiit  teniii  piano,  niifquam' 
“ cohaerente,  ad  eclipticani  inclinato;” 
i.e.  fatnrn  is  encompaffed  by  a thin  plane 
ring,  no  where  cohering  to  his  body,  and 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
inclination  of  the  ring  to  the  ecliptic  is 
determined  to  be  about  31  degrees  by 
Huygens,  Romfr,  Picard,  Campahi, 
tho’  by  a method  not  very  definitive. 
However,  fince  the  plane  of  the  ring  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  motion, 
it  is  evident,  when  fatnrn  is  fo  fituated 
that  the  plane  of  tins  ringpalfeth  through 
the  earth,  we  can  then  fee  nothing  of  it; 
nor  can  we  fee  it  when  the  plane  paffes 
between  the  fun  and  the  earth,  the  dark 
fide  being  then  turned  to  us,  and  only  a 
darklift  appearing  upon  the  planet,  which 
is  probably'the  fliadow  of  the  ring.  In 
other  fiuiaiions  the  ring  will  appear  ellip- 
tical, more  or  Itfs ; when  it  is  moll  fo, 
the  heavens  appear  through  the  ecliptic 
fpaceoD  each  fide  faturn  (which  are  call- 
ed the  anfas),  and  a fixed  liar  was  once 
obferved  by  Dr.  Clarke’s  lather  in  one 
of  them. 

The  nodes  of  the  ring  are  in  19°  45'  ^ 
of  virgo  and  pifces.  During  faturn’s 
heliocentric  motion  from  19°  45' to  the 
oppofite  node,  the  fun  enlightens  the 
northern  plane  of  the  ring. 

Since  fatnrn  del'cribcs  about  one  degree 
in  a montli,  the  ring  will  be  vifiblethro’ 
a good  telefcope  till  within  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  before  and  after  the  pla- 
net is  in  19°  45'  of  virgo  or  pifcis.  'Xhe 
time  therefore  may  be  found  by  an  eplie- 
meris,  in  which  faturn,  feen  from  the 
earth,  (hall  be  in  thofe  points  of  the  eclip- 
tic; and  llkewife  when  he  vvill  be  feen 
from  the  earth  in  19®  45'  of  gemini 
and  fagittarius,  when  the  ring  will  be 
moft  open,  and  in  the  heft  pofition  to  be 
viewed. 

There  have  been  fome  grounds  to  con- 
jeflure  that  faturn’s  ring  turns  round  an 
axis;  but  that  is  not  yet  demonftrable. 
This  wonderful  ring,  iii  fome  fituations, 
dees  alfo  appear  double  ; for  Calfini,  in 
1675,  obferved  it  to  be  dilTecVed  quite 
round  by  a dark  elliptical  line,  dividing 
it,, as  it  were,  in  two  rings,  of  which  the 
inner  one  appeared  brighter  ■ than  the 
other.  This  was  oftentimes  obferved  af- 
terwards, with  tubes  of  thirty-four  and 
twenty  feet,  and  more  evidently  in  the  twi- 
light or  moon-light,  than  in  a darker  fky. 
'This  ring  is  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in 


the  whole  planetary  fyflem,  there  being 
nothing  of  that  nature  hitherto  difeovefed 
in  any  of  the  other  planets,  Kepler,  in 
his  Epitom.  Aftron.  Copernic.  and  after 
him  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  enquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  variation  of  the  needle,  Philof. 
Tranfafl.  n°  195,  fuppofe  onr  earth  may 
be  compofed  of  feveral  crufts  or  (hells, 
one  within  another,  and  concentric  toeacli 
other.  And  if  fo,  then  it  is  poflible  the 
ring  of  faturn  may  be  the  fragment  or 
remaining  ruins  of  his  formerly  exterior 
(hell,  the  reft  of  which  is  broken  or  fallen 
down  upon  the  body  of  the  planet.  And 
if  faturn  ever  had  fuch  a (hell  round  it, 
its  diameter  would  then  have  appeared  as 
big  to  an  eye  at  the  fun,  as  that  of  jupt- 
ter  doth  now,  when  feen  from  thence. 
Since  the  outward  margin  of  the  ring  is 
diftant  from  faturn  a f of  (aturn’s  femi- 
diameter,  this  cannot  be  feen  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  64  degrees  from  faturn’s  equa- 
tor, in  whofe  plane  the  ring  is  placed. 
Therefore,  a fpeSator,  placed  in  a lati- 
tude higher  than  that,  can  never  fee  the 
ring  at  all  ; To  that  there  is  a zone  of  al- 
moll  53  degrees  broad  towards  either 
pole,  to  whom  this  famous  ring  can  ne- 
ver appear.  And  as  the  fpeflator  (hall 
move  nearer  the  pole,  firft  one,  then  the 
fecond  fatellite,  next  the  third  and  fourth, 
and,  when  he  is  come  within  one  degree 
of  the  pole,  even  the  fifth  fatellite  cannot 
be  feen,  unlefs  by  refrafilion  ; and,  in  the 
winter-time,  neither  fun  moon  nor  any 
planet  will  be  there  vifible,  unlefs  perhaps 
a comet. 

If  the  eye  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  the 
eqnator'of  faturn;  or  in  the' zone  nearly 
adjoining^  it  can  never  fee  thofe  liars 
that  are  in  or  very  near  the  equator,  nor 
any  one  of  the  fatcllites ; becaufe  the  ring 
will  always  hide  them  ; and  then  at  the 
equinoxes  it  cannot  fee  the  fun;  and  if  if 
were  any  where  elfe  placed,  it  could  not 
then  fee  thering;  becaufe  neither  of  its  faces 
will  then  appear  illuminated  by  the  fun. 
The  breadth  of  this  ring  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine from  our  earth,  becaufe  its  thick- 
nefs  is  To  fmall  ; but  Mr.  Huygens 
makes  it  to  be  about  600  german  miles. 
For  one  half  of  faturn’s  year  {^iz.  fif- 
teen of  ours)  only  one  face  of  the  ring 
will  be  enlightened  by  the  fun  ; whenca 
the  inhabitants,  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  live  in  that  hemifphere  to  which  this 
face  of  the  ring  is  turned,  or  to  whom  it 
is  fummer,  will  fee  that’ part  of  the  ring 
which  is  above  their  horizon,  (hinlng 
faintly  by  day,  as  our  moon  doth  whep 
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tlie  fun  is  above  our  horizon,  but  brighter 
and  ftidoger  by  night,  as  om-  moon  doth 
in  the  fun’s  abJence  : and,  after  fun-fet, 
the  eaftern  part  of  this  enlightened  arch 
will  fail  within  the  lhadow  of  faturn  ; 
which  (hade  will  afcend,  as  night  comes 
on,  and  at  night  will  be  at  the  higheft; 
and  then  will  defcend  again  towards  the 
weftern  part  of  the  ring,  according  as 
the  fun  comes  more  and  more  to  the  eall- 
ward. 

This  enlightened  arch  will  always  lliew 
how  to  defcribe  a meridian  line  ; for  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
palling  through  the  vertex  of  the  arch, 
will  be  in  the  true  meridian. 

To  an  eye  placed  any  where  without, 
and  at  lefs  than  fifty  degrees  dillant  from 
the  equator,  this  enlightened  arch  of  the 
ring  will  appear  concave  as  well  as  con- 
vex, like  a kind  of  furnace  or  vault,  rif- 
ing  above  the  horizon  : hut  to  an  eye 
more  thSn  52  minutes,  and  lefs  than  64 
degrees,  dilfant  from  the  equator,  the 
hollow  or  concave  part  will  not  be  vl- 
fible  i but  there  will  appear  a brightilh 
body  arifing,  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  and  contiguous  to  the  horizon. 
For  the  other  half  of  faturn’s  year,  while 
the  fun  declines  towards  the  deprefl'ed 
pole,  or  during  the  fifteen  years  winter, 
the  rihg  will  not  be  vilible,  as  having 
not  that  face  illuminated  which  is  turned 
to  the  fpe6f3tor’s  eye  ; but,  however,  will 
render  itfelf  fenlible,  by  covering  from 
the  fight  fuel)  ftars  and  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens as  are  oppofite  to  it,  or  apparently 
behind  it.  The  fliade  of  the  ring  alfo  will 
be  extended  more  and  more  towards  the 
nearer  poles  fo  that  to  an  eye  placed  any 
where  within  the  a forefaid  fpace,  the  fun, 
when  he  attains  fuch  a certain  declina- 
tion, will  appear  to  be  covered  or  eclipf- 
ed  juft  at  noon,  and  then  ftraight  to 
emerge  out  of  the  (hadow.  The  next 
day,  the  like  phenomenon  will  happen, 
but  the  eclipfe  will  begin  fooner,  and 
will  bh  over  later  : and  thefe  meridian 
eclipfes  will  daily  increafe  in  their  dura- 
tion until  the  middle  of  winter  ; and 
then  they  will  decreafe  again  gradually, 
till  at  laft  they  will  come  to  nothing 
again,  mz.  when  the  fun,  returning 
from  the  tropic,  hath  the  fame  declina- 
tion as  he  had  when  thefe  meridional 
eclipfes  began. 

And  this  will  happen,  if  an  eye  be  placed 
in  any  latitude  greater  than  25  or  26 
degrees ; but  if  in  a latitude  lefs  than 
this,  when  the  meridional  darknefs  is  of 


the  greateft  duration,  the  fun  will  fudden- 
ly  appear  juft  in  the  meridian,  and  then 
'ftraightway  will  be  eclipfed  again.  The 
next  day  there  will  appear  the  like  fort  of 
light,  but  it  will  laft  longer  j and  this 
meridian  light  will  grow  ftill  longer 
and  longer  in  duration,  till  mid-winter, 
and  then,  like  the  darknefs  above-men- 
tioned, it  will  be  continually  decreafing, 
until  it  quite  difappear. 

And  from  hence  it  is  plain,  that  there  Is 
the  greateft  difference  between  fummer 
a.ad  winter  in  the  globe  of  faturn,  of  all 
the  other  planets  ; and  this  bosh  on  the 
account  of  the  long  duration  df  each,  and 
the  great  declination  of  the  fun  from  the 
equator;  and  alfo  by  reafon  cf  ihefe  me. 
ridional  daikneffes  of  the  winter,  arifing 
from  the  ring’s  eclipfing  the  fun. 

If  an  eye  were  placed  in  faturn,  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  fun  would  appear  almoft  ten 
times  lefs  than  it  doth  to  us ; and  cen.^e- 
quently  his  dife,  light,  and  heat  will  be 
there  ninety  times  lefs.  Saturn’s  year  is 
almoft  thirty  of  ours  ; but  the  length  of 
his  day  is  yet  uncertain,  becaufe  the  time 
of  his  revolution  round  his  axis  is  not  yet 
known ; but  Mr.  Huygens  judges  they 
are  longer  than  the  days  of  jupiter.  That 
great  attronomer  fuppofeth  the  axis  of  fa- 
turn  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  ring,  and  of  the  orbits  of  the  fatel- 
lites  : if  fo,  then  there  will  be  the  fame 
pofition  cf  the  equator  and  poles,  as  to 
the  fixed  liars,  as  there  is  in  our  earth  ; 
the  fame  pole- liar  and  the  fixed  ftars  will 
appear  to  rife  and  fet  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, in  the  fame  latitudes.  There  is  a 
vail  inequality,  in  the  length  of  the  day, 
in  feveral  parts  of  this  planet;  and  as 
great  a diverfity  of  fut^mer  and  winter  ; 
which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane  of  the  quator  to 
the  plane  of  the  or'oit  of  faturn  round  the 
fun;  which  Huygens  makes  to  be  51  de- 
grees, which  is  almoft  one  third  more 
than  our  earth,  where  yet  the  differences 
and  variety  of  I'eafons  and  weather  are 
very  fenfiblc.  For  in  faturn,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  50  degrees,  the  longeft  day  will 
have  no  night  at  all,  and  the  longeft 
night  will  have  no  day.  And  the  two 
frigid  zones  will  be  each  of  them  6z  de- 
grees broad,  at  leaft  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  whole  fiuface  of  our  earth.  The 
eye  thus  placed  will  be  able  to  difeern 
none  of  the  planets  but  jupiter,  which  will 
appear  always  to  accompany  the  fun,  and., 
never  to  be  from  him  above  37  olegrees. 
The  parallax  of  the  fun  in  faturn  is  hut 
16  P a nine 
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nine  feconds,  and  therefore  infenfible  ; 
but  the  parallaxes  of  all  his  moons  or  fa- 
tellites  are  very  confiderable,  and  there- 
,fore  their  diftances  from  him  will  be  eafi- 
ly  computable. 

For  the  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
alironomy  of  faturn,  fee  Planet,  Co- 
TERNiCAN,  Diameter,  Distance, 
Inclination,  Period,  &c. 

Satellites  of  Satvkn,  are  five  moons;  the 
firft  or  inmoft  of  whii  h revolves  about  fa- 
turn  in  1 day,  zs  hours,  and  18  mi- 
nutes, at  the  diftance  of  near  two  femi- 
dir meters  of  the  ring;  the  fecond  in  a 
days,  17  hours,  and  41  minutes,  at  the 
diftance  of  2 -f-  femi-diameters;  the  third, 
in  4 days,  iz  hours,  and  25  minutes, 
at  the  diftance  of  3I  femi-diameters; 
the  fourth,  in  15  days,  22  hours,  and 
4t  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  8 femi- 
diameters;  and  the  fifth,  in  70  days, 
22  hours,  and  4 minutes,  at  the  di- 
flance  ol  23  femi-diameters  of  faturn’s 
ring. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Huygens,  as  already 
obferved,  difcovered  the  biggeft  of  fa- 
turn’s  fatellites;  the  other  four  fatelliies 
of  faturn  were  all  the  difcovery  of  Mr. 
Calfmi,  the  third  and  fifth  in  the  years 
1671,  1672,  and  1673;  but  the  firft  and 
fecond  were  not  difcovered  till  the  year 
1684,  by  extraordinary  telefcopes  of 
eighty,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Saturn,  in  chemiftry,  &c.  an  appella- 
tion given  to  lead.  See  Lead. 

Saturn,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black 
colour,  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  fove- 
reign  princes.  See  the  articles  Sable, 
Colour,  and  Blazoning. 

SATURNAI.IA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
feftival  obferved  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, in  honour  of  the  god  Srturn, 
whom  Lucan  introduces,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  oblerved  on  this 
orcalion  thus  : “ During  my  whole  reign, 
which  lafts  but  for  one  week,  no  pub- 
lic bufinefsis  done;  there  is  nothing  but 
drinking,  finging,  playing,  creating  ima- 
ginary kings,  placing  fervants  with  their 
mafters  at  table,  &e.  There  (liall  be  no 
difputes,  rtp.'oaches,  &e.  but  the  rich 
and  poor,  inafttrs  and  flaves,  ftiall  be 
equal,”  &c. 

On  this  ffttival  the  Romans  facrificed 
bare-headed,  contrary  to  their  cuftom  at 
other  I'arrifi'-es. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to 
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perfons  of  a melancholy  difpofitlon,  as 
being  fuppofed  under  the  influence  of  the 
planet  faturn.  See  Melancholy. 

SATYR,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  a fa- 
bulous kind  of  demi-god,  or  rural  deity, 
of  the  antient  Romans,  reprefented  with 
goat’s  feet,  and  Iharp  pricked  up  ears. 
Some  think  the  notion  of  thefe  fatyrs 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  mon- 
keys known  at  prefent  under  the  fame 
name.  See  the  article  Monkey. 

Satyr,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, a difcourfe  or  poem,  expoling.the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind. 

The  falyr  of  the  Greeks  differed  from  that 
of  the  Romans,  as  being  a kind  of  inter- 
lude annexed  to  tragedy,  with  a view  to 
remove  from  the  audience  too  melancholy 
impreflions.  But  fatyr,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  entirely  roman,  if  we  may  believe 
Quintilian,  who  fays,  “ Salira  quidem 
iota  nofira  efi  \ " or  Horace,  who  ftyles 
Ennius  the  inventor  of  a poem,  unknown 
to  the  Grecians,  meaning  fatyr,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  all  his  interpreters. 
Scaliger  however  exprefly  denies  it  to  be 
of  roman  original ; and  there  is  reafon, 
indeed,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  to  un- 
derhand thefe  expfeflions  of  Quintilian 
and  Horace  with  fome  abatement.  Thofe 
that  will  not  allow  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Grecians,  but  entirely  roman,  main- 
tain that  fatyr  fliould  be  writ  with  an  i, 
nota^;  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from 
fatyrus,  but  fatur\  fatira  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  faiura,  as  vtaximus  antiently 
maxumus. 

When  the  Romans  grew  more  polite, 
thefe  kind  of  verfes  refined  in  proportion, 
but  they  ftill  retained  their  jibes  and  ban- 
ters, and  kept  fo  far  to  their  firft  infti- 
tution,  as  to  make  the  follies  of  human 
life  the  obje£l  of  their  ridicule.  From 
hence  proceeded  fatyr,  fo  called  from 
the  farrago  and  variety  of  matter  it  con- 
tained. It  was  improved  likewife  with 
mufic  and  dancing,  which,  confidering 
its  being  cairied  on  in  dialogue,  made  it 
refemble  fomcwhat  of  the  dramatic  kind; 
nor  had  the  Romans  any  thing  that  came 
fo  near  the  drama  as  this  did.  After- 
wards when  they  had  received  both  tra- 
gedyand  comedy  from  the  Grecians,  they 
were  fo  taken  with  the  novelty,  that  fatyr 
foiTome  time  lay  neglefited  : but  coming 
again  into  efteem,  it  was  added  as  a kind 
of  exodiiim  to  comedy.  Thus  things 
went  on  for  fome  years  till  Ennius  arole, 
endued  with  wit  and  true  poetic  fire,  who 
obferving 
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bbferving  how  fond  the  people  were  of 
feeing  the  vices  of  mankind  expofed  ppon 
the  ftage,  thought  a poem  on  the  faid  fub- 
jeft,  without  the  decoration  of  fcenes  and 
aflion,  might  have  the  fame  effeft.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  attempted  fatyrs  in  the  fame 
form  we  now  fee  them,  only  he  did  not 
confine  himfelf  to  the  hexameter,  hut 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  meafure.  The 
remains  we  have  of  this  poet  are  noble 
indications  of  the  ftrength  of  his  genius ; 
and  Horace  and  Virgil  have  fliewn  what 
opinion  they  had  of  his  writings,  by  bor- 
rowing fo  much  from  them.  After  En- 
nius fucceeded  Pacuvius ; but  hisi  works 
are  all  loft,  excepting  fome  fragments, 
and  thofe  of  uncertain  authority.  Next 
came  Lucilius,  of  whom  alfo  we  have 
fome  fragments  remaining : but  his  ex- 
cellencies and  imperfeftions  are  very  am- 
ply fet  forth  by  Horace,  whofe  words  we 
have  no  occalion  to  cite  here. 

It  muft  be  allowed  however,  that  one  fpe- 
cies  of  fatyr  owes  its  perfeftion  fo  Ho- 
race, as  another  does  to  Juvenal,  A 
third  kind  was  the  varronian  or  menip- 
pean  fatyr,  fo  called  from  Menippus,  a 
cynic  philofopher  among  the  Grecians, 
whofe  dofirine  Varro  followed.  It  was  a 
fort  of  medley,  confifting  of  not  only  all 
kinds  of  verfe,  but  of  verfe  and  profe 
mixed  together ; a fpecimen  of  which  we 
have  in  Petronius’s  Satyricon.  We  have 
none  of  Varro’s  poetical  works  remain- 
ing, except  fome  fmall  fragments;  which 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  conlidering 
the  chara£ler  Quintilian  gives  of  him, 
that  be  was  the  molt  learned  of  all  the 
Romans. 

The  word  fatyr  was  antienfly  taken  in  a 
lefs  reftrained  fenfe  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
not  only  as  denoting  a fevere  poem  againft 
vice,  but  as  confifting  of  precepts  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  praifes  of  it:  and  even  in 
the  fatyrs,  as  they  are  called,  of  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  Gfr.  which  are 
principally  levelled  againft  the  weaknefs, 
the  follies,  or  vices  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  direflions,  as  well  as  incitements, 
to  virtue.  Such  llrokes  of  morality  Ho- 
race is  full  of;  and  in  Juvenal  they  oc- 
cur very  frequently.  All  of  them,  fome- 
times,  correft  vice  like  moralifts ; we 
may  fay,  like  divines  rather  than  fatyrifts. 
With  refpefl  to  the  nature  and  different 
fpecies  of  it,  fatyr,  in  general  being  a 
poem  defigned  to  reprove  the  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind,  is  twofold  ; either 
the  jocofe,  as  that  of  Horace ; or  the 


ferious,  like  that  of  Juvenal ; the  former 
hidden,  the  latter  open  ; that  generally 
makes  fport  with  vice,  and  expofes  it 
to  ridicule;  this  probes  is  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  puts  it  to  the  torture  \ and 
fo  far  is  it  from  not  deferving  the  title 
of  fatyr,  as  fome  pretend;  that  it  feema 
rather  a more  noble  fpecies  of  it ; and 
the  genteel  ftrokes  of  Horace,  how  in- 
genious foever,  are  lefs  affefting  than 
the  poetic  rage  and  commendable  zeal 
of  Juvenal,  ' 

They  both  agree  in  being  pungent  and 
cutting,  yet  are  diftinguiflied  by  very 
evident  marks.  The  one  is  pleafant  ahd 
facetious,  the  other  angry  and  auftere: 
the  one  fmiles  ; the  other  ftorms ; the 
foibles  of  mankind  are  the  objeH  of  one; 
greater  crimes  of  the  other  : the  former  is 
always  in  the  pleafing  ftyle ; the  latter 
generally  in  the  fublime  : that  abounds 
with  wit  only  ; this  adds  to  the  fait  blt- 
ternefs  and  acrimony.  Either  kind  of 
fatyr  may  be  writ  in  the  dialogue  or 
epiftolary  manner ; and  we  have  inftances 
of  both  forms  in  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Perfius,  As  fome  of  Horace’s,  which 
are  called  fatyrs,  are  as  truly  epiftles  j 
fo  many  of  his  epiftles  might  as  well  be 
called  fatyrs : for  example,  yf/  Me- 
CMOS,  &c.  might,  with  equal  reafon, 
be  reckoned  among  the  epiftles ; and 
Prima  diSle  mihi,  &c.  among  the  dif- 
courfes  or  fatyrs  ; if  the  author  or  editor 
had  ^0  thought  fit. 

The  chief  fatyrifts  among  the  antients  are 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius  ; thofe 
among  the  moderns,  Regnier,  and  Soi- 
leau, in  French  ; and  Dryden,  Oldham, 
Rochefter,  Buckingham,  Pope,  Young, 
&c.  among  theEnglilh. 

SATYRIUM,  goat’s  stones,  a genu* 
of  the  gynandria-diandria  clafsof  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  ovato- 
oblong  petals ; and  its  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
unilocular  capfule,  containing  a great 
many  fcobiform  and  very  fmall  feeds. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  cbmpofed  of  two 
oval  bulbs,  of  a whitifli  colour,  a fweet- 
ilh  tafte,  and  a faint  unpleafant  fmell  ; 
it  abounds  with  a glutinous  llimy  juice; 
and,  like  other  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
it  fcrves  to  thicken  the  thin  ferous  hu- 
mours, and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony  : it  has  alfo  been  celebrated, 
though  on  no  very  good  foundation,  for 
analeptic  and  aphrodifiac  virtues ; in 
vvhich  intentions  it  has  alfo  been  fre- 
quently ufed, 

• SAVANNA, 
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SAVANNA,  a town  and  river  of  Georgia, 
in  North- America  : weft  longitude  81® 
20',  north  latitude  32°. 

SAVANT,  or  Scavant.  See  Scavant. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Sausage,  in  the  military 
art,  a long  train  of  powder,  fewed  up 
in  a roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  ferving  to  fet  fire  to 
mines.  See  the  article  Mine. 

There  are  ufually  two  faucilfes  extended 
from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the 
place  where  the  engineer  ftands;  that  in 
cafe  one  fliould  fail,  the  other  may  take 
effeft . 

SAUCISSON,  in  fortification,  a mafs  of 
large  branches  of  trees  bound  together; 
and.  differing  only  from  a fafcine,  as  this 
is  compofed  of  fmall  branches  ot  twigs. 
See  the  article  Fascines. 

Sauciffons  are  employed  to  cover  the  men, 
and  to  make  epaulements. 

SAVE,  a large  river  of  Germany,  which 
riling  in  Carinthia,  runs  eaft  through 
Carniola  and  Croatia,  and  dividing  Scla- 
vonia  from  Turky,  difcharges  itlelf  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SAVIGLIANO,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
twenty-one  miles,  fouth  of  Turin. 

SAVW,  fabina,  in  botany,  is  only  a fpecies 
of  jumper.  See  the  article  Juniper. 
Savin  is  famous  as  an  hyfteric  and  atte- 
nuant : and,  indeed,  it  promotes  the  dif- 
charges by  urine,  and  the  menfes,  more 
forcibly  than  fafly,  if  not  under  very 
careful  management.  ^ 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given 
to  Jefus  Chrift,  as  being  the  true  Mef- 
fiah,  and  Stviour  of  the  world.  See  the 
article  Messiah. 

Order  of  St.  Saviour,  a religious  order 
in  the  romilli  church,  founded  by  Sr. 
Bridget,  about  the  year  1345;  and  lb 
called  from  its  being  pretended  that  oiir 
Saviour  himfelf  diflated  to  the  foundrefs 
its  canftitutions  and  rules. 

According  to  the  ccnllitutions,  this  or- 
der is  principally  founded  for  religious 
women  who  pay  a particular  honour  to 
the  holy  virgin  : but  there  are  fome 
monks  of  the  order,  to  adminilter  the  la- 
craments,  and  fpititual  afiiftance  to  the 
mins.  The  number  of  nuns  is  fixed  at 
lixty  in  each  monaftery  ; and  that  of  the 
religious  prieils  at  thirteen,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  apoliles,  of  whom  St. 
Paul  was  the  thirteenth.  There  are  allb 
four  deacons,  reprefenting  the  four  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  St.  Ambrofe,  St. 
Auguliin,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Jerom  ; 
and  eight  lay-brothers  j who  altogether 
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make  up  the  number  of  the  thirteen 
apoftles,  and  the  feventy-two  difciples  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  The  nuns  are  not  ad- 
mitted till  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  the 
friars  before  twenty-five;  and  they  are 
to  perform  a year’s  novitiate. 

SAUMUR,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orleanoi’s,  and  dutchy  of  Anjou  ; 
twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Anjou.  ' 

SAUNDERS,  the  fame  with  fantalum. 
See  the  article  SantaLUM. 

SAVOLAXIA,  a fubdivifion  of  Finland, 
in  Rufiia,  fituated,  between  Cajania,  Kex- 
holm,  Carelia,  and.  Bothnia. 

SAVONA,  a city  and  port- town  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  fituated  twenty-fix 
miles  fouth -weft  of  the  city  of  Genoa. 

SAVORY,  fatureia,  in  botany,  &c.  See 
the  article  Satureia. 

SAVOUR,  or  Taste.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a dutchy,  fituated  between  France 
and  Italy,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Alps ; 
bounded  by  the  lake  and  territory  of 
Geneva,  on  the  north ; by  Switzerland 
and  Piedmont,  on  the  eaft;  by  another 
part  of  Piedmond  and  Dauphine,  on  the 
fouth ; and  by  Ftanche  Gompte  and 
Dauphine,  on  the  weft. 

SAURURUS,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
hexandria  ti'igynla  dais,  without  any 
flower  petals  : its  fruit  is  an  oval  unilo- 
cular berry,  containing  only  a Angle  oval 
feed. 

SAUSAGE,  or  Saucidge,  a popular 
food,  prepared  of  fome  crude  meat, 
ufually  either  pork  or  veal  ch.'pped  fmall, 
feafoned,  and  put  up  in  a Ikin  or  gut  in 
the  manner  of  a bfack-pudding. 

The  moft  efieemed  confedion  of  this 
kind  is  the  bologna  faufage,  which  is 
much  thicker  than  the  common  fort,  and 
is  made  of  frtfli  pork  well  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  with  a OiUantlty  of  garlic,  pepper 
in  the  grain,  and  other  fpices.  Thefe 
fimfages  are  made  with  moft  fuccefs  in 
fome  cities  of  Italy,  particularly  in  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  &c.  whence  great  quan- 
tities are  exported  to  other  places  : the 
Italians  are  furniflied  with  great  part  of 
their  fkins  or  guts  for  thefe  faufages  fror." 
England. 

Bologna  faufages,  on  being  imported 
87“ 

into  England,  pay  a duty  of  2— r-d.  the 
100 

pound;  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 

a - — d. 
too 

Sausage,  in  war,  the  fame  with  fauciffe. 
See  the  article  Savcisse, 

SAULTi 
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SAULT,  in  the  manege.  See  Salt. 

SAtrVAGESIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-monogjmia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confilts  of  five  obtufe 
equal  petals,  fliorter  than  the  leaves  of 
the  cup!  the  fruit  is  an  oval  acuminated 
capfule,  covered  by  the  cup,  containing 
one  cell,  and  in  it  a number  of  feeds. 

,SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut 
into  pieces  feveral  folid  matters  j as  wood, 
ftone,  ivory,  ^c. 

The  bed:  laws  are  of  tempered  Heel 
ground  bright  and  fmooth  : thofe  of  iron 
are  only- hammer-hardened  : hence,  the 
fiift,  befides  their  being  ftiffer,  are  like- 
wife  found  fmoother  than  the  lalt.  They 
are  known  to  be  well  hammered  by  the 
ftiff  bending  of  the  blade  j and  to  be 
well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bend- 
ing equally  in  a bow. 

The  edge  in  which, are  the  teeth  is  al- 
ways thicker  than  the  back,  becaufethe 
back  is  to  follow  the  edge.  The  teeth 
are  cut  and  jharpenqd  with'a  triangular 
file,  the  blade  of  the  faw  .being  firfl:  fixed 
in  a whetting-block.  After  they  have 
been  filed  the  teeth  are  fet,  that  is, 
turned  out  of  the  right  line,  that  they 
may  make  the  kerf  or  filTure  the  wider, 
that  the  back  may  follow  the  better. 
The  teeth  are  always  fet  ranker  for  coarfe 
cheap  (luff  than  for  hard  and  fine,  be- 
caufe  the  r.inker  the  teeth  are  fet  the  more 
fluff  is  Iffl:  in  the  kerf.  The  faws  by 
which  marble  and  other  ftones  are  cut 
have  no  teeth : thefe  are  generally  very 
large,  and  are  ftretched  out  and  held  e.ven 
by  a frame. 

The  workmen  who  make  the  greateft  ufe 
of  the  faw,  are  the  fawyers,'  carpenters, 
joiners,  cabinet-makers,  ebonifts,  ftone- 
cutters,  carvers,  fculptors,  &c.  The 
lapidaries  too  have  their  faw,  as  well  as 
the  workers  in  mofaic  ; hut  thefe  bear 
little  refemblance  to  the  common  faw. 
But  of  all  mechanics,  none  havefo  many 
faws  as  the  joiners  ; the  chief  are  as  fol- 
lows : the  pit  faw,  which  is  a large  tyyo 
handed  faw,  ufed  to  faw  timber  in  pits; 
?his  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  fawyers.  The 
whip-faw,  which  is  alfo  two  handed, 
ufed  in  fawing  fuch  large  pieces  of  fluff 
as  the  harid-faw  will  not  eafily  reach. 
The  hand  faw,  which  is  made  for  a fingle 
man’s  ufe,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds;  as  the  bow  or  frame  faw,  which 
is  fiirnifhed  with  cheeks : by  the  twifted 
cords  which  pafs  from  the  upper  parts  of 
thefe  cheeks,  and  the  tongue  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  the  upper  ends  are  drawn 
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clofer  together,  and  the  lower  fet  further 
apart.  The  tenon-faw,  which  being 
very  thin,  has  a hack  to  keep  it  from 
bending.  The  compafs-faw,  which  is 
very  fmall,  and  its  teeth  ufually  not  fet ; 
its  life  is.  to  cut  a round,  or  any  other 
compafs-kerf : hence  the  edge  is  made 
broad  and  the  back  thin,  that  it  may 
have  a compafs  to  turn  in.  See  moll  of 
thefe  faws  reprefented  in  the  plate  of 
Joinery. 

The  furgeons  sjfo  ufe  a faw  to  cut  olF 
bones;  this  fliould  be  very  fmall  and 
light,  in  order  to  be  managed  with  the 
greater  eafe  and  freedom,  the  blade  ex- 
ceeding fine,  and  the  teeth  exquifitely 
fliarpened,  to  make  its  way  more  gently, 
and  yet  with  great  expedition,  in  cutting 
ofFlegs,  arms,  Slf.  See  pi.  CCXXXVI, 
fig-  7- 

Saw.s,  on  being  imported,  pay  the  fol- 
lowing duties,  ‘viz.  whip-faws,  each 
ii_5J^d.  draw  back,  on  exportation, 

Jz- 

10 — - d.  Hand  faws,  the  dozen,  i s. 

lOO 

3f!Agd.  drawback,  on  exportaton,  i e, 
I Jd.  Tenon-faws,  the  dozen,  zs.d-^Td. 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  as.  3d. 
befides  the  ufual  duties  on  iron. 

Saw-fish, Jirea  pfcis,  orpriftii,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a fpecies  of  fqualus,  with  the 
roflVum  very  long,  flat,  and  dentated  on 
both  (ides.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  fingular 
animals  of  the  fifli-kind,  and  grows  to  a 
confiderable  fize,'  being  often  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  length,  including  the  ro- 
flriim,  and  very  thick  in  proportion : 
the  head  is  large,  and  terminates  in  a 
bony  roftrum,  three  or  four  feet,  or  more, 
in  length,  and  furniihed  all  along,  on 
both  fides,  with  very  long,  robuil,  and 
lharp  teeth,  or  denticulations.  See  plate 
CCXXXVI.  fig.  8. 

SAWING,  dividing  timber,  &c,  by  the 
application  of  a faw,  either  by  the  hand 
or  mill. 

The  mechanifm  of  a fawing-mill  may  be 
reduced  to  three  principal  things,  the 
firfl,  that  the  faw  be  drawn  up  and  down 
as  long  as  is  neceflary,  by  a motion  com- 
municated by  water  to  the  wheel : the 
fecond,  that  the  piece  of  timber  to  be  cut 
into  boards  be  advanced  by  an  uniform 
motion  to  receive  the  ftrokes  of  the  faw  ; 
for  here  the  wood  is  to  meet  the  faw  ; 
and  not  the  faw  to  follow  the  wood, 

' therefore  the  motion  of  the  wood  and 
that  of  the  faw  ought  immediately  to  de- 
pend the  one  on  the  other;  the  third. 
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that  when  the  faw  has  cut  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  whole 
machine  hops  of  itfelf  and  remains  im- 
moveable; for  fear,  left  having  no  ob- 
ftacle  to  furmount,  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter Ihould  turn  the  wheel  with  too  great 
rapidity,  and  break  feme  part  of  the 
machine.  In  plate  CCXXXVII.  and 
CCXXXVIII.  we  have  given  feveral 
views  of  this  mill  : plate  CCXXXVII, 
fig.  I.  rrprefents  a feftion  of  it  taken 
lengthwife  from  A to  B.  Fig.  z.  ibid. 
is  a plan  of  the  mill  on  a level  with  the 
ground ; A B being  the  floor,  ^'a^ff,gg, 
two  grooves  for  receiving  the  ihafts  of  the 
chariot,  which  carries  the  piece  to  be 
fawed ; by  which  means  the  piece  not 
only  advances  with  the  chariot,  but  is  alfo' 
kept  fteady,  fo  that  the  ftrokes  of  the  faw 
work  always  on  the  fame  line. 

Fig.  I.  pi.  CCXXXVIII.  reprefents  the 
breadth  of  the  mill : and  fig.  a.  ibid,  the 
plan  of  the  cave  of  the  mill.  In  each  of 
thefe  figures  the  fame  letters  exprefs  the 
fame  parts,  only  reprefented  in  a different 
view:  ihusMN,  in  fig.  i.  and  z.  ibid, 
reprefent  the  great  wheel  turned  by  a fall 
of  the  water,  which  has  five  feet  and  a 
quarter  of  radius,  and  its  arbor  is  fixteen 
inches.  O,  in  each  of  the  figures,  is  the 
cog-wheel  turning  on  the  fame  arbor 
with  the  great  wheel,  and  inferting  its 
teeth  into  the  fpindles  of  the  trundle- 
head  P;  and,  on  the  other,  into  thofe  of 
the  trundle-head  S.  in  the  trundle- 
head  P there  is  a broad  handle  faftened 
to  the  iron-blade  Y,  (pi.  CCXXXVII. 
fig.  1.  which,  as  the  trundle- head  moves 
round,  goes  up  and  down,  and  gives  the 
fame  motion  to  the  faw  T : this  handle 
is  feen  in  its  true  form  at  , (plate 
CCXXXVIII.  fig.  I.  and  z.)  The 
other  trundle-head,  R,  which  turns  with 
its  axle-tree,  or  roller,  S,  (ibid.>fig.  i.) 
winds  up  a rope,  which  brings  to- 
wards the  faw,  the  chariot  r,  (plate 
CCXXXVII.  fig,  1.)  on  which  the 
piece  of  wood  to  be  fawed  is  placed. 
When  the  wood  is  arrived  clofe  to  the 
faw  the  rope  is  no  longer  of  ufe ; there 
being  then  another  moderator  which  re- 
gulates the  motion  of  the  piece  in  propor- 
fioD  as  it  is  fawed.  Z,  (pi.  CCXXXVIII. 
fig.  I.  is  a cramp- wheel,  containing  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  hooked  teeth, 
the  axis  of  which  wheel  drives  two  fmall 
trundle-heads,  which  are  inferted  into 
teeth  which,  line  the  undernioft  part  of  the 
Ihafts  of  the  chariot;  by  which  means, 
if  the  cramp-wheel  advances,  the  cha- 


riot mull  alfo  advance,  and  the  piece  of 
timber  with  it. 

Upon  the  upper  part  of  theentortlfe  of  the 
faw,  (pi.  CCXXXVII.  fig.  ,.)  there  is  an 
iron-rod,  i,  faftened  to  it,  on  the  one  end 
with  a hinge,  and  on  the  fide  to  a moving 
lever,  d,  which  goes  up  and  down  with  it ; 
this  lever  is  faftened  by  a hinge  at  a : from 
the  end  of  this  lever  there  defeends  a 
wooden  fliaft,  which  carries  at  its  ex- 
tremity an  iron  in  the  form  of  a hind’s 
foot,  which  enters  the  teeth  of  the  cramp, 
wheel.  In  Order  to  underftand  the  ufe 
of  all  thefe  parts,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
after  the  rope,  by  being  wound  on  the 
axis  of  the  trundle-head  R,  has  brought 
the  chariot  and  piece  of  wood  as  far 
as  the  faw,  the  trundle-head  P is  let 
loofe  to  the  cog-wheel,  which  makes  the 
handle  Q^,  and  confequently  the  faw,  go 
up ; which  afeending  lifts  up  the  lever 
d,  which  drawing  the  hinge  at  a the  han- 
dle protrafils  itfelf,  and  drives  farther 
a notch  of  the  cramp-wheel  Z : this 
cramp -wheel,-  in  turning  wiih  its  axis, 
drives  round  the  trundle-heads,  which 
inferting  their  fpindle  into  the  teeth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chariot,  carry  off  fome 
of  them,  and  make  the  piece  of  timber 
come  a little  forwards.  This  is  all  per- 
formed while  the  faw  afeends : and  as  it 
is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
it  leaves  at  that  inftant  an  empty  fpace 
between  itfelf  and  the  piece  of  wood  it 
has  bit.  The  wood  advances  without 
any  obftacle,  and  receives  a new  ftroke  in 
the  fall  of  the  faw,  which  works  only  in 
going  down;  the  wheel  Z is  at  that  time 
without  any  motion,  and  therefore  com- 
municates'none  to  the  chariot..  It  is  du- 
ring that  reft  of  the  piece  of  wood  that 
the  ftroke  of  the  faw  is  given;  and  as  the 
faw  is  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom, it  leans  on  the  length  of  the  wood, 
which  is  an  ingenious  imitation  of  the 
fawyers,  who  bring  the  faw  down  ob- 
liquely, becaufe  the  fibres  of  wood  are 
not  eafily  cut  when  the  ftroke  is  tranf- 
verfal : and  as  the  arms  of  the  faw  move 
backwards  and  forwards  occalionally,  to 
give  the  faw  a proper  inclination  on  the 
fibres  of  the  wood ; thus  the  upper  iron 
rod,  and  the  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the 
faw  obey  the  motion  of  the  lever  and 
handle,  fo  as  to  form  with  the  faw  the 
inflexions  necelfary.  This  motion  is 
continued,  and  the  timber  is  ftill  brought 
under  the  faw,  till  a band  of  iron  faftened 
to  the  extremity  of  the  piece  of  wood, 
naieets  with  a trigger  which  draws  out  a 
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jnn  applied  to  the  Iluice  to  keep  it  up  ; 
when  the  fluice  falls  the  water  Hops,  and 
the  whole  machine  is  without  motion. 
Sawing-mills  are  much  ufed  abroad,  and 
were  lately  begun  to  be  introduced  in 
England ; but  the  parliament  taking  it 
into  confideration  that  they  would  fpoil 
the  fawyer’s  trade,  and  ruin  great  num- 
ber of  families,  thought  fit  to  fupprefs 
them. 

Stones,  &c.  are  alfo  fawed  by  an  engine, 
the  principal  parts  of  which  are  repre- 
fented  in  plate  CCXXXIX.  fig.  r.  n®  i; 
where  ILL  I,  is  a fquare  frame  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  moving  in  the  dj- 
reflion  LL,  in  gutters  made  in  the  fixed 
beams  AM,  C B,  and  running  upon 

. little  wheels.  IL  are  two  rods  of  iron, 
and  op  two  hands  of  iron  running  along 
fiioferods;  to  thefe  are  fixed  the  faws 
S,  S.  HI  K is  a triangle  fixed  to  the 
axis  of  a great  wheel.  As  the  wheel 
and  triangle  go  about  from  H towards  I, 
the  point  I afling  againll  the  piece  G, 
moves  the  frame  towards  MB,  together 
with  the  faws  S,.  S,  When  I is  gone  off, 
the  angle  K a61;s  againft  the  piece  F,  and 
moves  the  frame  back  again.  Then  H, 
afling  againft  G,  moves  it  forward ; 
and  fo  the  laws  are  moved  backward  and 
forwards,  as  long  as  the  wheel  turns 
round.  As  thefe  faws  work  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  engine  the  hands  op  de- 
feend.  The  parts  F and  G ought  to  be 
made  curved ; and  little  wheels  may 
be  applied  at  the  points  of  the  triangle 
to  take  away  the  friflion  againft  F and 
G : and  if  the  power  be  ftrong  enough, 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  may  be  made  to  car- 
ry more  triangles,  and  work  more,.faws. 
Inftead  of  the  triangle  H I K,  theframe 
may  be  moved  by  the  two  pieces,  ab,  c d, 
(^ihid.  i>°  a.)  going  thro’  the  axis  acrofs 
one  another,  fo  that  ab  may  only  a6t  on 
F,  and  rifonGj  F being  only  in  the 
plane  of  a i’s  motion,  and  G in  that  of  or/, 

SAXENHAGEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  Germany,  twenty  miles  north-weft  of 
Hahover, 

SAXIFRAGA,  saxifrage,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  decandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a rofaceous  flower,  con- 
fiding of  five  plane  ovated  petals  the 
fruit  is  an  unilocular  capfule,  of  an  oval 
form,  containing  a great  many  feeds. 
See  plate  CCXXXVI,  fig.  6. 

The  tuberofities  at  the  root  of  the  white- 
flowered  faxifrage  are  kept  in  the  fnops, 
under  the  name  of  faxiffage-feeds : they 
Vpp.  ly. 


are  diuretic  and  attenuant ; and  there- 
fore good  in  nephritic  cafes  and  obftruc- 
tions,  of  the  menfes  and  vifeera  : fome 
alfo  recommend  them  in  the  jaun, dice  and 
dropfy. 

As  to  the  faxifrage  of  the  antients,  it  is 
not  known  wliat  plant  they  meant  by  it  5 
fo  that  no  benefit  can  be  reaped  from  theic 
accounts  of  its  virtues. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
many  different  plants  have  been  called 
faxifrage,  from  their  fuppofed  power  of 
dilTolving  the  done  in  the  human  blad- 
der, yet  it  is  very  certain  that  none  of 
them  poffefs  fuch  a virtue : thus  the 
filipendula  has  been  called  red-faxifrage, 
and  the  common  melilot,  yejlow-faxi- 
frage.  See  Filipendula,  &c. 

SAXMUNDHAM,  a market.town  of  Suf- 
folk, thirty-two  miles  eaft;  of  Bury. 

SAXON,  or  Saxon-lanouage.  Seethe 
articles  Language  and  English. 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the 
german  empire,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithets  upper  and  lower.  The  circle  of 
Upper-Saxony  comprehends  the duteby  of 
Saxony,  the  marqnifates  ofMifnia, Lu- 
fatia,  and  Brandenburg,  and  tbedutchies 
of  Pomerania,  Sax-Hall,  Sax-Altem- 
burg,  Sax-Merfburg,  and  Sax-Naum- 
burg.  The  circle  of  Lower-Saxony  com- 
prehends the  dutchies  of  Mecklenburg, 

• Holftein,  Lawenbursr,  Lunenburg,  Zell, 
Bremen,  Brunfwic,  Hanover,  and  Mag- 
deburg •,  the  principalities  of  Verden  ajid 
Halberftat,  and  the  bilhopric  of  Hil- 
delheim. 

SAY  or  Saye,  in  commerce,  a kind  of 
ferge,  or  woollen- fluff,  much  ufed  abroad 
for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for 
fhirts  ; with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons  by 
feveral  forts  of  artificers,  being  ufually 
dyed  green. 

Double  fays,  or  ferge,  pay,  on  impor- 
tation, a duty  of  5 s.  the  yard, 

and  draw  back,  on  exportation,  zs, 
•^-°^d.  Double  Flanders  fays  pay,  by 
the  piece  of  fifteen  yards,  on  importation, 
j 1.  14. s.  7-i5°od.  and  draw  back,  on 
exportation,  il.  ,10  s,  Houn, 

fcot  fays,  and  milled  fays,  pay,  by  the 
piece  of  twenty -four  yards,  on  impoi  ra- 
tion, il.  3 s.  i7\,°od.  and  draw  back, 
on  exportation,  1 1.  3d. 

SAYBROOK,  a port  town  ofNew-Eng- 
land,  in  the  province  of  Conneflicur, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Con- 
neNicut : in  weft  longitude  ya*',  north 
latitude  41°, 

j6  SC-A-Bj 
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SCAB,  or  Itch,  in  medicine  and  fur- 
gery.  See  the  article  Itch. 

SCABBARD,  in  the  manege,  denotes  the 
fkin  that  ftrves  as  a (heath,  or  cover,  to  a 
horfe’s  yard, 

SCABELLUM,  in  antient  architefiure,  a 
kind  of  pedeltal  to  fupport  bulls.  See  the 
article  Pedestal. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious,  or  Devil’s 
BIT,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  tetrandria- 
njonogynia  clafs,  with  a flofculous  flovver, 
each  flofcule  being  monopetalous  and 
tubular,  and  (lightly  divided  in,to  four 
or  five  fegments  at  the  limb  : there  is  no 
pericarpium  ; the  feeds,  which  are  fingle 
after  each  flofcule,  being  crowned  with 
their  proper  cups,  and  contained  in  the 
common  receptacle. 

The  leaves  of  fcabious  (land  recom- 
mended as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  ex- 
peflorant;  but  the  prefent  praflice  has 
little  dependance  on  thefe  virtues. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  affem- 
blage  of  planks  and  boards,  fullained  by 
trefl'els  and  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  the 
wall;  whereon  mafons,  bricklayels,  fife, 
(land  to  work  ih  building  high  walls, 
&c.  and-plallerers,  in  plafleiing  ceil- 
ings. 

Scaffold  alfo  denotes  a timber-work  raifed 
in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the 
more  commodious  viewing  any  (hew  or 
ceremony  : it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little 
ftage,  raifed  in  fome  public  place, 
whereon  to  behead  criminals. 

SCAGEN,  or  ScageriPF,  a promontory 
of  North- Jutland,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Scagerrac-fea,  or  palfage  out  of  the  ocean 
into  the  Baltic-fea  ; eaft  longitude  10“, 
north  latitude  58°. 

SCALA,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to 
(wo  canals  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

Scala,  in  architeflure,  the  fame  with 
(laif-cafe.  See  the, article  Stair-case. 

Scala,  in  geography,  a town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  (ituated  on  the  gtilph  of 
Salerno,  twenty  niiles  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Naples. 

SCAL,.®  GEMONi,ffi.  See  the  article  Ge- 
MONI,®  SCAL,®. 

SCALADO,  or  Scalade,  in  the  art  of 
war,  a furious  alfaultmade  on  the  wall  or 
rampart  of  a city,  or  other  fortified  place, 
by  means  of  ladders,  without  carrying  on 
Works  in  form  to  fecure  the'men. 

SCARE,  a mathematical  inllrument,  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  lines  drawm  on  wood, 
brafs,  filver,  l^e.  and  varioufly  divided, 
according  to  the  purpofes  it  i?  intended 


to  ferve;  whence  it  acquires  various  deno- 
minations, as  the  plain  fcale,  diagonal- 
fcale,  plotting  fcale,  Gunter’s-fcale,  &c. 

ConfiYuSlhn  and  ufe  of  the  plain  Scale. 
The  plain-fcale  is  an  inftrument  much 
ufed  in  navigation,  &c.  for  folving  the 
feveral  cafes  of  failing.  See  the  article 
Navigation. 

Having  deferibed  the  circle  DBCA, 
(plate  CCXXXIX.  fig.  2.  n°  1.)  and 
divided  it  into  four  quadrants,  by  the  di- 
ameters AB  and  CD  eroding  each  other 
at  right  angles : r.  To  projefl  the  line  of 
tangents,  from  the  end  C of  the  diameter 
CD,  erefl  the  perpendicular  CG;'»hen 
dividing  the  arch  C B into  nine  equal 
parts,  from  the  center  E,  , through  the 
feveral  divifions  af  the  quadrant  C B, 
draw  lines  till  they  cuf  the  perpendicular 
C G,  which  will  thereby  become  a line 
of  tangents. 

2.  For  the  femi -tangents,  or  half  tan- 
gents, let  lines  be  drawn  from  the  point 
i),  through  the  fame  divifions  upon  the 
arch.CB;  and  they  will  divide  the  ra- 
dius BE  into  a line  of  femi-tangents,  as 
is  evident  from  Euclid,  lib.  3.  prop.  20. 

3.  For  the fecants,transferthe  lines  drawn 
from  the  center  thro’  the  feveral  divifions 
of  the  quadrant  C B to  form  the  line  of 
tangents,  to  the  line  EB  continued  to  F, 
and  the  line  EF  will  be  a line  of  fecants. 

4.  For  the  fines,  from  the  feveral  divifions 
of  the  quadrant  C B,  let  fall  perpendi- 
culars upon  the  radius  CE;  which  will 
thereby  be  divided  into  a line  of  fines,  (0 

■ be  numbered  from  E to  C for  tlie  right 
lilies,  and  from  C to  E for  the  verfed  fines: 
and  thefe  verfed  fines  may  be  continued  10 
180'’,  if  the  fame  divifions  be  transferred 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  center  E. 

5.  For  the  chords;  the  arch  C B being  di- 
vided into  nine  equal  parts,  in  the  points 
10,  20,  30’,  fife,  if  lines  be  imagined  to  be 
drawn  from  C to  thefe  divifions,  they  will 
be  the  chords  of  their  refpeflive  arches: 
wherefore  fetting  one  foot  of  your  com- 
paifes  in  the  point  C,  and  transferring 
the  feveral  lengths,  C 10,  C 20,  C 30, 
&C.  to  the  line  CB,  it  will  thereby  be  di- 
vided into  a line  of  chords.  Thefe  feveral 
lines,  which  in  the  figure  are  drawn  but 
to  every  tenth  degree,  might  in  the  very 
lame  manner  be  conftrufled  to  every  de- 
gree, if  the  circle  were  made  large  enough 
to  admit  of  ninety  diftinfl  divifions  in  the 
arch  of  one  of  its  quadrants. 

6.  A line  of  rhumbs  is  thus  conftrufled: 
divide  the  arch  D B into  eight  equal 
pans,  in  the  points  a,  4, , &'c.  then 

fetting 
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fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  D, 
transfer  the  feveral  diftances  D i,  D i, 
D 3,  from  the  arch  to  the  line  DBi 
which  by  this  means  will  bS  divided  into 
a line  of  rhumbs,  each  of  which  will 
anfwer  to  an  angle  of  1 1°  1 5'. 

7.  To  conftruft  a line  of  longitude,  di- 
vide the  radius  E A into  fixty  equal 
parts,  marking  every  ten  with  their  pro- 
per numbers ; from  thefedivifions  let  fail 
perpendiculars  upon  the  arch  AD,  and 
having  drawn  the  line  A D,  with  one 
foot  of  the  compaffes  in  A,  transfer  the 
leveral  diftances,  where  the  perpendicu- 
lars cut  the  arch  to  the  line  A D,  which 
will  thereby  be  divided  into  a line  of 
longitude, 

S.  To  projeS  tfie  line  of  latitude,  the 
radius  C E being  already  divided  into  a 
line  of  fines,  lay  a ruler  froth  the  point 
B through  each-of  the  faid  divifions,  and 
mark  the  points  cut  on  the  oppofite  arch 
AC  with  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  S’r. 
then  having  drawn  the  line  A C,  with 
one  foot  of  your  compaffes  in  A,  tranf- 
fer  the  feveral  interfeftions  of  the  arch  to 
the  faid  line,  which  will  thereby  become 
a line  of  latitude. 

9,  To  pnajedt  the  hour-line,  draw  the  tan- 
gentlK.  equal  and  parallel  to  the  diameter 
C D,  and  divide  half  the  arch  of  each  qua- 
drant AC,  and  A D,  from  the  point  A, 
into  three  equal  parts,  vVhich  will  be  1 5° 
each  part,  for  the  degrees  of  every  hour 
from  twelve  to  fix  ; each  of’which  parts 
are  to  be  again  fubdivided  into  halves  and 
quarters,  Sfc.  then  drawing  lines  from 
^the  center  E,  through  each  of  their  divi- 
£ons  and  fubdivifions,  till  they  cut  the 
tangent  I K,  the  faid  tangent  will  there- 
by be  divided  into  a line  of  hours, 
loi  To  the  above  lines  may  be  added  a 
line  of  inclination  of  meridians,  which 
is  projeSled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hour-line;  being  only  divided  into  de- 
grees, inttead  of  time,  every  fifteen  de- 
grees being  equal  to  an  hour. 

Now  if  thefe  lines,  with  their  refpeftive 
divifions,  be  transferred  to  a fcale,  and 
there  alfo  be  added  a line  of  equal  parts, 
the  inftrument  called  the  plain-fcale  will 
be  compleated,as  in  ii.  n°  2.  and  as  to  the 
ufes  of  thefe  lines,  thofe  of  tangents,  femi- 
tangents,  and  fecants,  ferve  to  find  the 
centers  and  poles  of  projedled  circles,  in 
the  ftereographic  projeftion  of  the  fphere, 
£fc.  the  line  of  fines  ferves  for  the  ortho- 
graphic projeilion  of  the  fphere  3 the 
line  of  chords  ferves  either  to  lay  down 
any  angle,  pr  mcaiurs  the  quantity  of 


one  already  laid  down  : the  line  of 
rhumbs  ferves  with  more  readinefs  than 
the  line  of  chords,  to  lay  down  or  mea- 
fure  the  angle  of  a fliip’s  courfe  in  navi- 
gation ! the  line  of  longitude  being  laid 
down  on  the  fcale  contiguous  to  a line  of 
chords  of  the  fame  radius,  and  numbered 
the  contrary  way,  lliews  by  infpeflion 
how  many  miles  there  are  in  a degree  of 
longitude  in  each  par-ilel  of  latitude ; 
reckoning  the  latitude  upon  the  line  of 
chords,  and  the  miles  of  longitude  upon 
the  line  of-  longitude  : the  two  lines  of 
latitudes  and  hours'  are  ufed  conjointly, 
and  ferve  very  readily  to  mark  the  hour- 
lines in  the  conftruftion  of  dials,  on  aay 
kind  of  upright  planes. 

For  the  farther  ufes  of  the  plain-fcale, 
fee  the  articles  Trigonometry,  Na- 
vigation, Plotting,  ©’c. 

■ jD/agOHfl/-ScALE  is  projeSled  thus : firll 

draw  eleven  parallel  lines  at  equal  dif- 
tances (fee  pi.  CCXL.  fig.  I.)  the  whole 
length  of  which  being  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal  parts,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  fcale,  by  perpendi- 
cular parallels,  let  the  firft  divifion  be 
again  fubdivided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
both  above  and  belows-  then  drawing  the 
oblique  lines  from  the  firft  perpendicular 
below  to  the  firft  fubdivifion  above,  and 
from  the  firft  fubdivifion  below  to  the 
fecond  fubdivifion  above,  fife,  the  firft; 
fpace  lhall  thereby  be  exa£lly  divided  in- 
to one  hundred  equal  parts  5 for  as  each 
of  thefe  fubdivifions  is  one  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  firft  fpace  or  divifion,  fo  each 
parallel  above  it  is  one  tenth  of  fuch  fub- 
divifion, and  confequently  one  hundredth" 
part  of  the  whole  firft  fpace  5 and  if  there 
be  ten  of  the  larger  divifions,  one  thou.- 

• fandth  part  of  the  whole  fcale.  If  there- 

■ fore  the  larger  divifions  be  accounted 
units,  the  firft  fubdivions  will  be  tenth 
parts  of  an  unit;  and  the  fecond  fub- 
divifions, marked  by  the  diagonals  on  the 
parallels,  hundredth  parts  of  an  unit. 
Again,  if  the  larger  divifions  be  reckon- 
ed tens,  the  firft  fubdivifions  will  be 
units,  and  the  fecond  fubdivifions  tenth 
parts:  and  if  the  larger  divifions  - be  ac- 
counted hundredths,  the  firft  fubdivi- 
fions will  be  tens,  and  the  fecond  units  t 
and  fo  on. 

Gunter's  Scale,  an  inftrument,  fo  called 
from  Mr.  Gunter  its  inventor,  and  is 
generally  made  of  box:  there  are  two 
forts,  the  long  Gunter  and  the  Hiding 
Gunter,  having  both  the  fame  lines,  but 
differently  uftd,  tile  fwmst  with  the 
16  SO®: 
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ccmpalTes,  the  latter  hy  Hiding.  The 
lines  now  generally  delineated  on  thofe 
inftruments  are  the  following,  miz,  a 
line  of  nurnbers,  of  fines,  tangents,  ver- 
fed  fines,  fine  of  the  rhumb,  tangent  of 
the  rhumb,  meridional  parts,  and  equal 
parts  i which  are  conftrufled  after  the 
following  manner : 

The  line  of  numbers  is  no  other  than  the 
logarithmic  fc  ,le  of  proportionals,  where- 
in the  diftance  between  each  divifion  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  mean  propor- 
tionals contained  between  the  two  tertns, 
in  fuch  parts  as  the  diftance  between  i 
and  10  is  1000,  &c.  — the  logarithm 
of  that  number.  Hence  it  follows,  that, 
if  the  number  of  equal  parts  exprelfed  by 
the  logarithm  of  any  number  be  taken 
from  the  fame  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and 
fet  off  from  i on  the  line  of  numbers,  the 
divifion  will  reprefent  the  number  anfwer- 
ing  to  that  logarithm.  Thus,  if  you 
take  .954,  &c.  (the  logarithms  of  g)  of 
the  fame  parts,  and  fet  it  off  from  i 
towards  10,  you  will  have  the  divifion 
Handing  againlt  the  number  9.  In  like 
manner,  if  you  fet  off  .903,  &c.  .845, 
&c.  .778,  &c.  (the  logarithms  of  8, 7,  6) 
of  the  fame  equal  parts  from  i towards 
10,  you  will  have  the  divifions  an- 
fwering  to  the  numbers  8,  7,  6.  After 
the  fame  rnanner  may  the  whole  line  be 
conffrufled. 

The  line  of  numbers  being  thus  con- 
ftrufled, if  the  numbers  anfwering  to  the 
natural  fines  and  tangents  of  any  arch,  in 
fuch  parts  as  the  radius  is  10000, 
be  found  upon  the  line  of  numbers,  right 
againft  them  will  ftand  the  refpeflive  di- 
vifions anfwering  to  the  refpeflive  arches, 
or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  the  dif- 
tance between  the  center  and  that  divi- 
fion of  the  line  of  numbers,  which  ex- 
prefles  the  number  anfwering  to  the  na- 
tural fine  or  tangent  of  any  arch,  be  fet 
off  on  its  refpeflive  line  from  its  center 
towards  the  left  hand,  it  will  give  the 
point  anfwering  to  the  fine  or  tangent  of 
that  arch : thus  the  natural  fine  ef  30 
degrees  being  5000,  &c.  if  the  diftance 
between  the  center  of  the  line  of  num- 
bers (which  in  this  cafe  is  :r:  10000,  &fc. 
“the  radius)  and  the  divifion,  on  the 
fame  line  reprefenting  5000,  (Sc.  be  fet 
off  from  the  center,  or  90  degrees,  on  the 
line  of  fines,  towards  the  left  hand,  it 
will  give  tlie  point  anfwering  to  the  fine 
of  30  degrees,  And  after.the  fame  man- 
ner may  the  -whole  line  of  fines,  tan. 


gents,  and  vcrfed  fines  be  divided.  See 
the  article  Gunter. 

The  line  of  fines,  tangents,  and  verfed 
fines  being  thus  conftrufled,  the  line  fine 
of  the  rhumb,  and  tangent  of  the  rhumb 
are  eafily  divided;  for,  if  the  degrees 
and  minutes  anfwering  to  the  angle  which 
every  rhumb  makes  with  the  meridian,  be  ' 
transferred  from  its  refpefliye  line  to 
that  which  is  to  be  divided,  we  (hall  have 
the"  feveral  points  required  ; thus  if  the 
diftance  between  the  radius  or  center, 
and  fine  of  45  degrees  :r:  the  fourth 
rhumb,  be  fet  off  upon  the  line  fine  of  the 
rhumb,  we  lhall  have  the  point  anfwering 
to  the  fine  of  the  fourth  rhumb  ; and  after 
the  fame  manner. may  both  thefe  lines  be 
conftrufled.  The  line  of  meridional  parts 
is  conftrufled  from  the  table  of  meridional 
parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  line  of 
numbers  is  from  the  logarithms. 

The  lines  being  thus  conftrufled,  all 
problems  relating  to  arithmetic,  trigono- 
metry, and  their  depending  fciences,  may 
be  folved  by  the  extent  of  the  compaffes 
only ; and,  as  all  queftions  are  reducible 
to  proportions,  the  general  rule  is,  to 
extend  the  compaffes  from  the  firft:  term 
to  the  fecond,  and  the  fame  extent  of 
the  compaffes  will  reach  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  ; which  fourth  term  muft 
be  fo  continued  as  to  be  the  thing  re- 
quired, which  a little  praflice  will  render 
eafy. 

Scale,  fiala,  in  mufic,  is  a denomination 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fix  lyl- 
lables  invented  by  Guido  Aretine,  ut,  re, 
mi,fa,fal,  la,  called  alfo  gammut,  See 
the  article  Gammut. 

It  bears  the  name  fcale  (j.  d.  ladder)  by 
reafon  it  reprefents  a kind  of  ladder,  by 
means  whereof,  the  voice  riles  to  acute, 
or  defcends  to  grave  ; each  of  fix  fyllablcs 
being,  as  it  were,  one  ftep  of  the  ladder. 
Scale  is  alfo  ufed  for  a feries  of  founds 
rifing  or  falling  towards  acutenefs  or 
gravity,  from  any  given  pitch  of  tune, 
to  the  greateft  diftance  that  is  fit  or  prac- 
ticable, through  fuch  intermediate  de- 
grees as  make  the  fucceffion  moft  agree- 
able and  perfefl,  and  in  which  we  have 
all  the  harmonical  intervals  moft  com- 
modioufly  divided.  See  Interval. 
This  fcale  is  otherwife  called  an  univer- 
fal  fyftem,  as  including  all  the  particular 
fyftems  belonging  to  mufic.  See  System. 

Origin  and  conjirudlion  of  the  Scale  of 
mufic.  Every  concord  or  harmonical  in- 
terval it  refolveable  into  a certain  number 
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t)f  degrees  or  parts ; tlie  oflave,  for  in- 
ftance,  into  three  great  tones,  two  lefs 
tones,  and  two  femi-tones ; the  greater 
iixth  into  two  greater  tones,  one  lefs 
tone,  and  two  femi-tones ; the  fifth  into 
two  greater  tones,  one  lefs  tone,  and 
one  feml-tone;  the  fourth  into  one  great- 
er tone,  one  lefs  tone,  and  one  femi- 
tone  ; the  greater  third  into  one  greater 
tone,  and  one  lefs  tone ; and  the  lelfer 
third  into  one  greater  tone  and  one  lefs 
tone.  It  is  true,  there  are  variety  of 
other  intervals  or  degrees,  befides  greater 
tones,  lefs  tones,  and  femi-tones,  into 
which  the  concords  may  be  divided; 
but  thefe  three  are  preferied  to  all  the 
reft,  and  thefe  three  alone  are  in  ufe. 
Farther,  it  is  not  any  order  or  progref. 
fion  of  thefe  degrees  that  will  produce 
melody;  a number,  for  inftance,  of 
greater  tones,  will  make  no  raufic,  be- 
caufe  no  number  of  them  is  equal  to  any 
concord,  and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  other 
degrees  ; there  is  a neceflity,  therefore, 
of  mixing  the  degrees  to  make  mufic, 
and  the  mixture  muft  be  fuch,  as  that  no 
two  of  the  fame  kind  be  ever  next  other. 
See  the  article  Concord. 

A natural  and  agreeable  order  of  thefe 
degrees,  Mr.  Malcolm  gives  us  in  the 
following  divifion  of  the  interval  of  an 
oftave,  wherein  (as  all  the  lelfer  con- 
cords are  contained  in  the  greater)  the 
divifions  of  all  the  other  fimple  concords 
are  contained.  "Under  theferies  are  the  de- 
grees between  each  term,  and  the  next.  In 
the  firft  feries,  the  progreffion  is  by  the  lefs 
third ; in  the  latter,  by  the  greater  third. 

Greatzd.gr.  3d.4,th,  ^th,  6th,  yth,  gth. 
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according  as  the  lefs  or  greater  third,  <ir 
the  lefs  or  greater  fixth  ate  taken  in  ; for 
both  can  never  Hand  together  in  relation 
to  the  fame  key  or  fundamental,  fo  as 
to'  make  an  harmonical  fcale.  But,  if 
by  either  of  thefe  ways,  we  afeend  from  a 
fundamental  or  given  found  to  an  oc- 
tave, the  fucceHion  will  be  melodiotis, 
though  the  two  make  two  different  fpe- 
cies  of  melody.  Indeed,  every  note  is 
difeerned  with  regard  to  the  next  j but 
each  of  them  is  concord  to  the  funda- 
mental, except  the  fecond  and  feventh. 
In  continuing  the  feries  there  are  two 
ways  of  compounding  the  names  of  the 
fimple  interval  with  the  o6tave;  thus  a 
greater  or  lelfer  tone,  or  femi  tone,  aboye 
In  ofitave  or  two  oftaves,  Str.  or  to  call 
them  by  the  number  of  degrees  from  the 
fundamental,  as  ninth,  tenth,  Sfr.  ■ See 
the  article  Series. 

In  the  two  fcales  above,  the  feveral  terms 
of  the  I'cale  are  expreffed,  by  the  propor- 
tionable feftions  of  a line  reprefented  by 
I,  the  key  or  fundamental  of  the  feries. 
If  we  would  have  the  feries  expreffed  ia 
whole  numbers,  they  will  Hand  as 
follows,  in  each  whereof  the  greatell 
number  expreffes  the  longeft  chord,  and 
the  other  numbers  the  reft  in  order  ; fo 
that,  if  any  number  of  chords  be  in  thefe 
proportions  of  length;  they'will  exprefs 
the  true  degrees  and  intervals  of  the  fcale 
-of  raufic,  as  contained  in  an  oflave  con-  ■ 
cinnoully  divided  into  the  two  different 
fpecies  above-mentioned. 
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Now  the  fy  ftem  of  the  o£lave  containingall 
the  original  concords,  and  the  compound 
concords  being  only  thefums  of  theoftave 
and  feme  lefs  concord  ; it  is  evident  that, 
if  we  would  have  the  feries  of  degrees 
continued  beyond  an  o6lave,  they  are  to 
be  continued  in  the  fame  order  through  a 
fecond  as  through  the  firft,  oflave  ; and 
fo  on  through  a third  and  a fourth  oSave, 
Gfc,  and  I'utb  a feries  is  what  we  call  the 
fcale  of  mufic.  See  Octave. 

©f  this  there  are  two  different  fpecies. 


This  fcale  the  antients  called  the  diatonic 
fcale,  becaufe  proceeding  by  tones  and 
femitones.  See  the  article  Diatonic. 
The  moderns  call  it  fimply  the  fcale,  as 
being  the  only  one  now  in  ufe ; and  fome- 
times  the  natural  fcale,  becaufe  its  de- 
grees and  their  order  are  the  moft  agree- 
able and  concinnoiis,  and  preferable,  by 
the  confent  both  of  (enfe  and  reafon,  to 
all  other  direfiions  ever  inftituted. 
Thofe  others  are  tlie  chromatic  and  en- 
harmoniac  fcales,  which;  with  the  dia- 
tonic,’ made  the  three  fcales  or  genera  of 
melody  of  the  antients.  See  the  article. 
Chromatic,  &c. 

The  defign  of  the  fcale  of  mufic  is  to  (hew 
how  a voice  may  ri(e  and  fall  lefs  than 
any-harmonical, interval;  and  thereby  move 

from 
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from  one  extreme  of  any  interval  to  the 
other,  in  the  moll  agreeable  fucceflion  of 
founds.  The  fcale,  therefore,  is  a fyftem 
exhibiting  the  whole  principles  of  mufic; 
which  are  either  harmonica!  intervals 
^commonly  qplle'd  concords)  or  concin- 
310US  intervals.  The  firft  are  the  elTen- 
tial  principles,  the  other  fubfervient  to 
them,  to  make  the  greater  variety.  See 
the  article  Music. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fcale  we  haveiall 
the  concords  with  their  concinnous  de- 
grees lb  placed,  as  to  make  the  moll  per- 
fe6l  fuccelfion  of  founds  from  any  given 
fundamental  or  key,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  repreferited  by  i.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  the  voice  is  never  to  move 
tip  and  down  by  any  other  more  imme- 
diate dillances  than  thofe  of  the  concin- 
Bous  degrees  5 for,  though  that  be  the 
moll  ufual  movement,  yet,  to  move  by 
harmonical  dillances,  as  concords,  at 
once,  is  not  excluded^  but  is  even  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary.  In  effefl,  the  degrees 
were  only  invented  for  variety’s  fake,  and 
that  we  might  not  always  move  up  and 
down  by  harmonic  intervals,  though 
ihofe  are  the  moll  perfefl,  the  others  de- 
riving  all  their  agreeablenefs  from  their 
I’ubferviency  to  them.  See  Concord. 
Add,  that  belides  the  harmonical  and 
concinnous  intervals,  which  are  the  im- 
mediate principles  of  mufic,  and  are  di- 
reflly  applied  in  prafilice  ; there  are  other 
difcord-relations  which  happen  unavoid- 
ably in  mufic  in  a kind  of  accidental 
and  indirefil  manner;  for,  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  feveral  notes  of  the  fcale, 
there  are  to  be  conCdered,  not  only  the 
relations  of  thofe  that  fucceed  others  im- 
mediately, but  alfo  of  thole  betwixt 
which  other  notes  intervene.  Now  the 
immediate  fuccelfion  may  be  conduced 
fo  as  to  produce  good  melody,  and  yet 
among  the  dillant  notes  there  may  be 
very  -grofs  difcords  that  would  not  be 
allowed  in  immediate  fuccelfion,  much 
lefs  in  confonance.  Thus,  in  the  firft 
feries  or  fcale  above  delivered,  though 
the  progrelfion  be  melodious,  as  the 
terms  refer  to  one  common  fundamen- 
tal, yet  are  there  feveral  difcorch}'  among 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  terms;  e.  gr. 
from  4th  to  7th  is  32  ; 45,  and  from 
the  greater  ad  to  the  greater  6th  is 
27:40,  and  from  the  greater  ad  to 
4th  is  27  i 32,  which  are  all  difcords; 
and  the  fame  will  happen  in  the  fecond 
feries.  See  the  article  Discord. 

Scale,  in  geography  and  architeilure,  a 
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line  divided  into  equal  parts,  placed  af 
the  bottom  of  a map,  or  plan,  to  ferve 
as  a common  meafure  for  all  the  parts  of. 
the  building,  or  all  the  dillances  and 
places  of  the  map. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  triangle, 
fcalermm,  in  geometry,  a triangle  whofe 
fides  and  angles  are  unequal.  See  the 
article  Triangle. 

scalenus,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to 
one  of  the  flexors  of  the  neck.  This  muf- 
cle  has  its  origin  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  fometimes  the  third  rib ; and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  apophyfes  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  and  is  by  feme  jullly  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  the  elevators  of 
the  thorax.  The  fcalenus  is  frequently 
divided  into  three  parts,  hence  fome  ana., 
tomical  writers  have  made  three  mulcles 
of  it,  under  the  name's  of  the  firft,  the 
fecond,  and  the  third  fcalenus. 

SCALITS,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  Moravia, 
thirty. five  miles  north  of  Prelhurg, 

SCALLOP,  dr  the  Irish  scallop,  in 
ichthyology,  a name  for  the  blue-ribbed 
red  peflen  variegated  t^th  white ; be- 
ing about  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  breadth,  having  on  the  furface 
about  fifteen  broad  deprelfed  ribs  placed 
at  nearly  equal  diftances  from  one  ano- 
ther ; the  valves  are.  very  little  elevated, 
and  the  ears  are  moderately  large,  and 
one  a little  bigger  than  the  other.  See 
the  arficle  Pecten, 

SCALiOWAY,  a town  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Mainland,  one  of  the  illands  of  Shet- 
land : weft  long.  1°  s',  north  lat.  6 1°  la'. 

SCALPEL,  in  forgery,  a kind_^  of  knifo 
ufed  in  anatomical  diffefilions  and  ope- 
rations in  forgery.  SeeKNlEE. 

SCALPER,  or  ScALPiNG-iRON,  a for- 
geon’s  inllrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul 
carious  bones. 

SCALPRA  dentdia,  inllruments  ufed  by 
the  lurgeons  to  take  off  thofe  black, 
livid,  or  yellow  crufts,  which  infeft  the 
teeth,  and  not  only  loofen  and  deftroy" 
them,  but  taint  the  breath.  According 
to  the  varieties  of  the  occafion,  the  fur- 
geon  has  thefe  inllruments  of  various 
lhapes  and  fizes ; fome  are  pointed,  and 
narrow  at  the  end  ; others  are  broader 
pointed,  and  have  edges,  others  are 
booked,  or  falciform,  but  thefe  are  ulu- 
ally,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  all 
adapted  to  one  handle.  The  manner'of 
ufing  them  is  to  begin  near  the  gum?, 
fuppotting  the  blade  with  the  left-hand, 
and  fcinpmg  alj  along  the  tooth,  till  the 
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cruft  is  taken  off,  taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  gums,  or  difplace  the  teeth. 

SCAXPTOR  AN  I,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  LaTISSimus. 

SCAMILLI  IMPARES,  in  the  antient  ar- 
chitefture,  certain  zoccos  or  blocks  which 
ferve  to  raife  the  reft  of  the  members  of 
an  order,  column,  ftatue,  or  the  like, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  loft  to  the 
eye,  which  may  chance  to  be  placed  be- 
low the  level,  or  below  the  projeflure  of, 
fome  of  the  ornaments. 

SCAMMONY,  in  the  materia  medica,  Ls 
a concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a plant  of 
the  fame  name,  partly  of  the  refin  and 
partly  of  the  gum-kind,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names 
of  the  places  from  whence  they  are 
brought. 

The  Aleppo  fcammony  is  of  a fpongy 
texture,  light  and  friable  : it  is  of  a faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  its  tafte  is  bit- 
terilh,  very  naufeous,  and  acrimonious. 
The  Smyrna  fcammony  is  conliderably 
bard  and  heavy,  of  a black  colour,  and 
of  a much  ftronger  fmell  and  tafte  than 
the  former, -'lOtherwife  it  much' refem- 
bles  it. 

In  general,  fcammony  is  to  be  chofen 
friable  and  eafily  powdered,  glolfy  when 
frelli  broken  ; fuch  as  grows  white  on 
being  moiftened  with  the  fpittle ; free 
from  dirt,  fand,  or  other  foulnelTes,  and 
not  too  violently  acrimonious  in  its  tafte. 
Scammony  is  in  great  efteem  and  fre- 
quent ufe,  and  would  be  more  io,  if  it 
were  more  to  be  depended  upon : but 
there  is  fo  much  difference  in  the  purga- 
tive virtue  of  fome  malfes  of  it,  and  that 
of  oth«s,  that  it  is  feldom  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone  In  extemporaneous 
praftice.  It  is,  however,  an  ingredient 
in  many  compofitions  of  the  (hops;  and 
thefe  are  preferibed,  with  other  cathar- 
tics, for  purging  of  ferous  humours.  It 
is  in  general,  however,  a better  purge 
for  robutt  people  than  for  thofe  of  more 
delicate  conftitutiohs,  though  with  the 
correftives  with  which  it  is  joined,  it  is 
given  with  fafety  and  fnccefs  to  chil- 
dren. The  chemical  writers  have  given 
us  rnany  preparations  of  fcammony, 
among  which  are  a tinJlure  and  a relin  ; 
but  the  fcammony  in  fubftance  is  pre- 
ferable to  either;  for  they  both  irritate 
more,  and  yet  purge  lefs  ; the  refin  it- 
felf  given  in  an  equal  dofe  with  the 
crude  fcammony,  will  give  fewer  ftools, 
and  thofe  attended  with  worfe  gripings. 
The  antient  qfed  fcaipmony  externally 


for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  to  fofien 
hard  tumours;  but  at  prefent  it  is  ufed 

, only  as  a purge.  For  the  prepar.stion 
of  fcammony  by  baking  it  in  a quince. 
See  the  article  Diagrydium. 

SCANDALUM  magnatum,  in  law,  is 
a defamatory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the 
injury  of  a perfim  of  dignity  ;,  for  which 
a writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is  grant- 
ed for  the  recovery  of  damages.  By  fta- 
tute,  no  perfon  is  either  by  writing  or 
fpeaking  to  publifli  any  falfe  or  fcanda- 
loiis  news  of  any  lord,  prelate,  officer  of 
the  government,  judge,  on  pain  of 
imprifonment,  till  he  produce  his  author  ; 
and  if  the  fame  be  publifiied  in  a libel, 
the  publifher  is  indiflahle,  and  may  be 
fined  and  imprifoned.  See  Libel. 
When  an  afiion  of  fcandalum  magna- 
tum is  brought,  the  fame  muft  be  fu.ed 
in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  party, 
on  which  the  plaintiff  recovers  his  da- 
mages for  the  wrong,  and  the  defendant 
is  to  be  imprifoned  on  the  king’s  ac- 
count. It  is  Jiqre  to  be  obferved,  thst 
the  words  fpoke  ffiali  be  taken  in  the 
wprft.fenfe,  to  preferve  the  honour  of 
great  perfons;  though  at  the  fame  time 
it  is'faid,  a defendant  may  juftify  in  this 
aflion,  fetting  forth  the  fpecial  matter. 

SCANDEROON,  a port  town  of  Aleppo, 
in  aliatic  Tnrky,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Leffer  Alia;,  eaft  long.,  37'',^  north 
lat,  36°  ij'. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a large  country  which 
confifted  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, which  were  fometimes  under  the 
government  of  one  prince ; but  is  now 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

SCANDIX,  or  Scandyx,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  made  up  of 
hermaphrodite  ones  on  the  dife,  and  fe- 
male ones  in  the  radius : there  is  no 
pericarpium,  the  feeds,  which  are  two 
in  number  and  fubluated,  being  joined 
together  fidewife. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  Venus’s 
comb  or  fliepherd's  needle,  and  chervil 
of  authors. 

SCANNING,  fcanfio,  in  poetry,  the  niea- 
fiiring  of  a verfe  by  feet,  in  order  to  I'ee 
whether  or  no  the  quantities  be  duely 
obferved. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  regard  to  the 
greek  and  latio  verfes.  Thus  an  hexa- 
meter verfe  is  fcanned,  by  refolving  it 
into  fix  feet;  a pentameter,  by  refolying 
it  into  five  feet,  fgc,  c.xamp!e5  of  which 

may 
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may  be  feen  under  the  articles  Penta- 
meter, Hexameter,  &c. 

SCANSORIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
engine  whereby  people  were  railed  aloft, 
that  they  might  fee  more  conveniently  a- 
bout  them.  The  fcanforium  amounted  to 
the  fame  with  what  was  called  the  acro- 
batica  among  the  Greeks.  Authors  are 
divided  as  to  the  office  of  this  engine. 
Turnehus  and  Barbarus,  take  it  to  hSve 
been  of  the  military  kind,  raifed  by  b'e- 
fiegers,  high  enough  to  over  look  the 
walls,  and  difcover  the  Hate  of  things  on' 
the  other  fide.  Baldus  rather  fuppofes  it 
a kind  of  moveable  fcaffold,  or  cradle 
contrived  for'raifing  painters,  plaifterers, 
and  other  workmen,  To  the  tops  of  houfes, 
trees,  &c.  Some  fufpeft  that  it  might 
hive  been  ufed  for  both  purpofes.' 

SCAPE- GOAT,  in  jewiffi  antiquity,  the 
goat  which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  See  Expiation. 
Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fcape- 
goit  was  called  azazel,  becaufe  it  was 
lent  to  azazel,  i.  e.  the  devil ; the  rea- 
fons  of  which  ceremony,  he  lakes  to  he 
thefe.  I,  That  the  goat,  loaded  wiih  the 
fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  lo  azazel, 
might  denote  the  miferable  condition  of 
iinners.  2.  The  goat  was  fent  thus 
loaded  to  the  daemons,  to  ffiew  that  they 
were  impure,  and  to  deter  ihe  people 
from  worffiipping  them.  3.  That  the 
goat  fent  to  azazel  fufficiently  expiating 
the  fins  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  might  the 
more  willingly  abftain  from  the  expia- 
tory facrifices  of  the  heathens. 

SCAPHJSM,  in  perfian  anti- 

quity, a kind  of  torture,  or  capit.al  pu- 
nilliment;  which  confifted  in  locking  the 
criminal  iri  a fort  of  box  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  with  only  five  holes  for 
his  head,  arms  and  legs  to  come  through  ; 
then  anointing  the  parts  with  honey  and 
milk,  in  order  to  invite  the  flies,  &c.  he 
was  expofed  to  the  fun  ; and,  in  this  un- 
happy fituation,  he  continued  till  death 
put  an  end  to  his  mifery, 

SCAPHOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  naviculare  of.  See  the  article 
Naviculai^e  os. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  ftouldcr. 
blade,  a triangular  hone,  fituated  on  the 
outfide  of  .the  ribs,  and  commonly  ex- 
tended from  the  fecond  to  Ihe  fevenlh 
rib;  its  fuperior  pofterior  angle,  when  it 
is  in  the  lead  ftraining  pofition,  being 
about  three  inches  from  the  I'plnal  pfo- 
cefi'es  of  the  vertebras,  while  the  long  fide 
between  that  angle  and  the  inferior  one 
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is  ftretched  obliquely  forward  as  it  dj. 
feends,  having  nothing  between  it  and 
the  ribs,  except  the  thin  extremities  of 
fome  mufcles;  but  as  the  fcapula  ad- 
vances forwards  to  its  articulation  with 
the  arm  bone,  its  diftance  from  the  ribs 
increafes. 

In  the  examination  of  the  fcapula,  fays 
Heifter,  we  are  to  obferve  the  head  of 
the  bone,  with  its  glenoide  cavity,  called 
by  fome  the  acetabulum  of  the  fcapula; 
its  neck;  its  bafe  ; its  two 'angles,  the 
fuperior  and  inferior;  its  fuperior  and  ' 
inferior  coftse ; its  anterior furface,  which 
is  fmooth  and  concave;  and  its  pofterior, 
which  is  uneven.  After  thefe  we  are  to 
obferve  its  fpine,  its  creft,  and  its  aero, 
mion  ; its  fupra  and  infra  fpinate  ca- 
vity ; its  coracoide  procefs,  and  its  two 
incifures,  the  one  between  the  neck  and 
the  acromion,  the  other  behind  the  cora- 
coide procefs;  and  the  robuft  ligament 
which  joins  the  acromion  and  coracoide 
procefs,  and  prevents  the  hxation  of  the 
os  humeri  upwards. 

The  ufes  of  tfie  fcapula  are  to  fuftain 
the  arms,  and  join  them  to  the  body,  to 

, ferve  for  the  infertion  of  feveral  mufcles, 
and  to  add  fomewhat  to  the  neceffary 
defence  of  the  parts  contained  within  the 
thorax. 

FraSure  of  the  Scapula.  ' The  fcapula  is 
ufually  fraflured  either  near  its  acromi- 
on, or  head  where  it  joins  the  clavicle, 
or  in  fome  more  diftant.  part.  If  the 
fraflure  happens  in  the  procefs  of  the 
acromion,  the  reduflion  will  be  eafily 
made,  by  lifting  up  the  arm  to  relax  the 
deltoid-ipufcle,  and  pufliing  the  arm 
evenly  upwards,  making  the  fraflured 
parts  meet  together  with  the  fingers  : but 
notwith Handing  their  reduftion  isfo  eafy, 
they  eafily  flip  away  again  from  any 
flight  caiifc,  and  fo  are  difficultly  agglu- 
tinated. They  are  in  particular  very 
eafily  feparated  by  the  weight  and  mo- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  by  the  contraflion 
of  the  delloid-mufcle,  infomuch  that  thero 
is  fcarce  ever  an  inftance  of  a fraflured 
acromion  being  fo  perfeflly  cured,  ss  to 
admit  afterwards  of  a free  motion  of  the 
arm  upwards ; all  means  muft,  how. 
ever,  be  ufed  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
replaced  bones  in  their  proper  fituation. 
A coinprefs,  wet  with  fpirit' of  wine,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  frafture,  a ball  is  lo 
be  put  under  the  arm-pit  to  fupport  it  ; 
the  whole  is  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
bandage  commonly  called  fpica,  and  the 
arm  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a fafb  or  fling 
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Slung  about  the  neck.  But  if  the  neck  of 
the  fcapula,  which  lies  umlec  the  acro- 
mion, or  its  acetabulum,  fliotikl  be  frac. 
tured,  which  is  a cafe  that  indeed  very 
feldom  happens,  and  when  it  does  is  very 
difficult  to  difcover,  it  is  a hundred  to 
one  but  from  the  vicinity  of  the  articu- 
lation,  the  tendons,  niul'cles,  lig,ments, 
nerves,'  and  large  veins  and  arteries, 
there  will  follow  a ftiffnel's  ami  lofs  of 
motion  in  the  joint;'  great  iuflnnmatlon 
is  alfo  to  be  apprehended,  and  abl'celfes 
with  the  worft  lymptoms,  and  fuinetimes 
death  itfelf. 

SCAPULAR,  fcapulares,  in  anatomy,  a 
narde  given  to  two  oair  of  arteries,  and 
as  many  veins;  the  arteries  are  the  ex- 
ternal fcapular  artery,  which  is  fent 
from  the  fubclavians  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  fcapula;  and  the  internal  fcapu- 
Lr  artery,  which  aril'es  from  the  axil- 
lary arteries,  and  goes  to  the  parts  that 
lie  under  the  fcapula.  The  Ccapubr 
veins,  which  are  alfo  external  and  inler- 
nr.l,  arife  in  like  manner  from  the  fub-, 
clavians.  See  Artery  and  Vein-. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary,  a part  of  the 
habit  of  feveral  religious  onlets  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  worn'  over  the  gown, 
as  a badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
blelTed  Virgin.  It  confills  of  two  narrow 
breadths  or  flips  of  cloth,  covering  the 
back  and  the  breaft,  and  hanging  down 
to  the  feet. 

The  devotees  of  the  fca  pulary  celebrate 
its  feftival  on  the  i6th  of  July.  The 
bulls  of  the  pipes  have  from  time  to  time 
fecured  indulgences  without  number  to 
them  ; but  what  fets  the  fcapulary  above 
all  other,  praflices  of  devotion,  is  the 
fabbaliii  bull  of  pope  John  XXII.  in 
which  that  pope  declares,  that  the  blefl'ed 
Virgin,  one  day  as  he  was  at  prayers, 
gave  him  a pofitive  promife,  that  (he 
would  deliver  the  carmelites  her  children, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  fcapulary,  out 
of  purgatory,  on  the  Sunday  after  their 
death,  upon  three  conditions ; i.  to  wear 
their  fcapulary  till  their  death  : z.  to 
preferve  their  virginity;  and,  3.toab- 
ftain  from  flefli  every  'Wednefday  and 
Friday  in  the  year.  See  the  articles  Fra- 
ternities and  Carmelites. 

SCAPUS,  in  architeifure,  the  full  or  (haft 
of  a column.  See  the  article  Fust. 

In  botany,  the  fame  word  is  ufed  for  the 
ftrait  ftalk  or  flem  of  a plant,  Handing 
upright  like  a pillar  or  column. 

SCAR,  or  Eschar,  the  Team  or  mark  of  a 
wound  after  it  is  healed.  See  Wound, 
Yol,  IV. 


SCARA,  a town  of  Sweden  in  the  pro.  • 
vince  of  weft  Gothland,  fixty-fix  miles 
north-esft  of  Gottenhurg. 

SCARAB.3iUS,  the  beetle,  in  zrology, 
a numerous  genus  of  infefis,  of  die  cole-  ■ 
optera  order  ; the  antennee  of  the  beetles 
are  of  a clavated  figure,  and  fiffile  longi- 
tudinally ; and  their  eggs  all  hatch  into 
hexapoJe  worms,  from  which  the  young 
beetles  are  afterwards  produced.  See  the 
article  CoLEOPTER A . 

We  have  alicady  deferibed  the  cervvis 
volans  or  ftsg-beetle ; befides  which  there 
are  numerous  other  fpecies,  the  deferip- 
tion  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Ray’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Infnfls,  Linnatus’s  Sylf.  Nat. 
and  Hill’s  Nat.  Hift. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Yorklhire,  ihirly-feves^  miles 
north-eaft  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  frmous  for  a medicinal  fpiing,  which 
has  been  the  fubjefl  of  great  contefts  and 
difputea  among  the  phyfical  people;  all 
allowing  it  confiderable  virtues,  but  fome 
attributing  them  to  one  ingredient,  others 
to  another. 

SCARDONNA,  a port-town  of  Balma- 
tia,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  guiph  of 
Venice,  forty- five  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto. 

SCARE-CROW  gull,  in  ornithology,  a 
name  for  the  black  larus  with  grey  wings 
and  red  legs,  being  of  the  fize  of  the 
common  .pigeon.  Sae  Larus. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  forgery,  the  ope.- 
ration  of  making  feveral  i'ncifions  in  the 
fkin  by  means  of  lancets,  or  other  Jn- 
ftruments,  particularly  the  cupping-in- 
ftrument.  See  the  article  GuFping. 
With  regard  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  fcarifi. 
cation,  Heifter  obferves,  that  as  much 
and  as  thick  blood  may  be  difcharcred 
this  way  as  by  phlebotomy,  and  that  of 
confequence  it  muft  be  equally  benefi- 
. cial  in  all  diforders  which  require  bleed- 
ing. Befides,  fcarification  is  highly  ne- 
celTary  in  violent  inflammations,  incipi- 
ent or  confirmed  mortifications,  peftilen- 
tial  carbuncles,  and  the  like,  in  order  to 
difehargethe  ftagnant  and  vitiated  blood, 
by  making  many  fmall  wounds  or  in- 
cifions  with  a fcaipe!  or  lancer.  Heifter 
alfo  thinks  fcarification  of  the  gums,  in 
the  tooth-ach,  may  not  unfrequently  be 
very  ufeful ; as  of  the  eyes  in  many  dif- 
orders, if  performed  with  caution. 

The  inftruinents  ufed  by  different  opera- 
tors for  fcarifying  the  eyes,  are  different : 
fome  of  the  antler. ts  ufed  a fteel-rafp  in 
16  R form 
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form  of  a fpoon,  fee  lelter  A plate 
CCXL.  fig.  2.  others  ufed  a prickly 
thiftle,  like  the  atraftylis  i or,  the  equi- 
fetum  majus.  But  the  lateft  and  beft 
inftrument  for  this  operation,  is  the 
beards  of  barley  or  rye,  furnilhed  with 
rows  of  fmall  books,  rcprefented,  ibtd, 
at  letter  B.  Ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  of 
thefe  beards  may  be  tied  together,  lb 
as  to  form  a kind  of  brudi,  as  at  C ; 
with  which  the  infide  of  the  eye- lids, 
and  even  the  eye  itielf,  may  be  fcarified. 
However,  fuch  a brufli  cannot  be  ufed 
more  than  once,  as  a very  fmall  force 
blunts  it;  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  beards  of  old  or  ripe  barley  is  not  fo 
proper  as  thofe  of  barley  not  quite  ripe. 
Heifter  thinks  this  operation  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  all  inflammatory 
difbrders  of  the  eyes;  but  at  the  fame 
time  thinks  bliflers,  phlebotomy,  and 
fcarifications  in  other  parts  might  do  as 
well,  and  be  attended  with  much  lefs 
pain, 

To  perform  this  operation,  the  patient  is 
to  be  feated  in  a good  light,  and  bis  head 
held  ftill  by  an  affiftant,  while  the  fur- 
gpon  prefles  his  thumb  and  fore-finger 
on  the  eyelids,  fo  as  to  open  them,  and 
turn  them  outward,  that  their  interior 
red  fuiface  may  come  into  view;  this  is 
much  more  conveniently  performed  on 
the  under  than  on  the  upper  eyelid. 
When  the  furface  is  thus  turned  up,  the 
furgepn  draws  the  fcarifying  inftrument 
backward  and  forward  over  it  with  great 
fwiftnefs,  as  alfo  over  the  white  of  the 
eye,  if  there  be  occafion ; and,  by  this 
means,  opens  all  the  turgid  vefiels,  and 
makes  them  bleed  plentifully,  fomenting 
the  eye  with  a fpunge  dipped  in  warm 
water. 

When  the  operation  is  over,  great  care 
is  to  be  taken,  that  the  wounded  parts 
do  not  cohere  together;  the  patient  mull 
move  the  eyelids  about  at  times  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  the  eye,  when  bound  up 
at  night,  mull  have  a piece  of  gold- 
beater’s fkin  applied  between  the  eyelids 
ami  the  eye. 

SCARLET,  a beautiful  bright  red.  See 
the  articles  Red  and  Colour. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium 
mixed  with  a little  Vermillion  produces  a 
good  fcarlet:  but  . if  a flower  in  a print 
is  to  be  painted  of  a fcarlet-colour,  the 
lights  as  well  as  the  'fhadas  (hould  be 
covered  with  minium,  and  the  (haded 
parts  finiflied  with  carmine,  which  will 
produce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 


To  dye  cloth,  fluff,  &fc.  a fcarlet,  let 
the  fluffs  be  alunied,  as  for  crimfon,  in 
river-water,  boil  them  for  two  hours, 
then  hang  them  out  a whole  night  with- 
out rinfing;  but  in  the  morning  rinie 
them  out.  Then  in  order  to  dye  them, 
take  clean  bran- water  clean  Ikimed,  and 
for  every  pound  of  goods  put  in  an 
ounce  of  pulverized  tartar;  having  (Ird 
mixed  one  half  of  it  with  half  an  ounce 
of  cocbineal,  and  when  the  liquor  where 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tartar  is  has 
boiled,  then  put  in  the  cochineal, 

Boil  them  together,  afterwards  add  half 
an  ounce  of  aqua  fortis,  in  which  a fmall 
quantity  of  fal  annoniac  (not  bigger  than 
a pea)  has  been  diflblved ; which  mull 
be  put  in  when  the  fluffs  have  boiled 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  boil 
them  together  for  a little  while,  let  the 
liquor  cool,  and  rinfe-ou't  the  fluffs. 

To  dye  a fcarlet  in  grain,  take  dale  clear 
wheat-bran  liqtior,  a I'ufficient  quanti- 
ty; alum,  three  pounds;  enter  twenty 
yards  of  broad-cloth,  and  boil  it  three 
hours;  -cool  and  wafli  it;  take  fair  wa- 
ter, a fufficient  quantity ; bedder  or 
ftrawel,  a fit  quantity  ; boil  them  Well ; 
cool  them  with  a little  water,  enter  your 
rioih  and  make  a bright  vellow;  cool 
and  wafh  it  again;  take  fiefli  wheat- 
■bran-liquor,  a liifficient  quantl'y  ; mad- 
der,  four  pounds;  enter  your  cloth  at  a 
good  heat;  handle  it  to  a boiling,  cool 
and  wafli  it  well : take  more  frefli  bran 
liquor;  cochineal  in  fine  powder,  five 
ounces ; and  tartar,  three  ounces;  enter 

^ ypur  cloth,  and  boil  an  hour  or  more, 
keeping  it  under  the  liquor,  then  cool 
and  wafli  it. 

Scarlet-fever,  the  fame  with  miliary 
fever.'  See  Miliary  fever. 

SCAR03,  or  Sards,  a town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  near  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains : eafl  long.  20°  40',  north  latitude 
48°  45'- 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  the  interior 
talus,  or  flope  of  the  ditch  next  the 
place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  mV'- 
tary  commanders  wear  for  ornament. 

It  is  borne  fomewhat  like  a battoon  fini- 
fter,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  con- 
tinued out  to  the  edges  of  the  field  : 
whereas  tlie  battoon  is  cut  oft'  at  each 
end.  See  plate  CCXL.  fig,  3. 

SCARPANTO,  an  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, twenty  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Rhodes.;  eafl  long.  27°,  north  lat.  36*', 

SCARPE,  a river  of  the  Netherlands, 

which 
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which  rifes  in  the  province  of  Artois,  and 
falls  into  the  river  Scheld,  a little  below 
Morfaigne. 

SCARUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the 
labrus,  variegated  vvith  purple,  green, 
blue  and  black.  See  Labrus. 

SCA.TCH-MOUTH,  in  the  manege,  a 
bit-mouth,  differing  from  a cannon- 
mouth  in  this,  that  the  cannon  is  round, 
whereas  a fcatch  is  more  upon  the  oval. 
That  part  of  the  fcatch-mouth  that  joins' 
the  bit-raotilh  to  the  branch,  is  likewife 
different;  a cannon  being  ftayed  upon 
the  branch  by  a fonceau,  and  a fcatch  by 
a chaperon,  which  furrounds  the  ban- 
quet. The  effeft  of  the  fcatch-mouth  is 
fomewhat  greater  than  that  ofthe  cannon- 
mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth  more  in 
fubjeiRion.  Commonly  fnafHes  arefcatch- 
mouths. 

SCAVAGE,  a toll  or  cuftom  antlently  ex- 
afled  by  mr  ors,  (heriffs  and  bailiffs  of 
cities  and  tOwns-corporate,  and  of  mer- 
chant-ftrangers,  for  wares  expoCed  and  of- 
fered to  file  within  their  liberties;  which 
was  prohibited  by  19  Hen.  VII.  But  the 
city  of  London  ffill  retains  this  cuftom. 

SCAVANT,  a term  purely  french,  figni- 
fying  learned  ; it  is  little  ufed  in  our 
language,  except  in  the  phrafe  Journal 
des  S9avans,  a journal  of  the  works  of 
the  learned,  pubiifhed  monthly  at  Paris. 

SCAVENGERS,  two  officers  annually 
chofen  in  every  parifh  in  London  and  its 
I'uburbs  by  the  church  wardens,  confta- 
hles,  and  other  inhabitants,  to  hire  per- 
fons  called  rakers,  with  carts,  to  clean 
the  ftreets,  and  carry  away  the  dirt  and 
'filth,  with  the  afhes  and  duff  from  every 
houfe.  For  which  purpofe  a fcavengei’s 
tax  may  be  made  and  levied  on  the  inha- 
bitants, being  allowed  by  the  juftices  of 
the  peace  ; but  It  muff  not  exceed  4d. 
in  the  pound,  of  the  rent  paid  for  the 
houfes.  Perfons  who  refufe  to  take  upon 
themfelves  the  office  of  fcavenger,  for- 
feit 10 1.  2 'W.  and  M.  c.  2.  i Geo.  I. 
c.  48.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

SCELASIUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  ani- 
malcule which  has  vifible  limbs,  arrang- 
ed, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  in  theclalsof 
the  arthronia.  See  Animalcule. 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  fcelalius, 
that  with  the  body  of  a fuboval  figure 
of  the  [hape  of  an  egg,  its  (kin  perfefilly 
finooth,  very  thin,  and  of  a pale  olive- 
colour,  and  lb  tranfpavent,  that  the  linea- 
ment of  the  inteftines  are  feen  eafily 

, through  it. 

SCENE,  fcenaf  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denot- 


ed a theatre,  or  the  place  where  drama- 
tic pieces,  and  other  public  Ihews  were 
exhibited:  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  antient  poets-  were  at  all  accpiainied 
with  the  modern  way  of  changing  the 
fcenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play,  ■ 
in  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons 
reprefented  by  the  a€tors  being  in  differ- 
ent places. 

The  original  fcene  for  afiting  of  plays 
was  as  fimple  as  the  reprefentations  them- 
felves ; it  confifted  only  of  a plain  plot 
of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  (haded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  whofe  branches  were  made 
to  meet  together,  and  their  vacancies 
fupplied  with  boards,  (licks , and  the  like  j 
and  to  complete  the  (belter,  thefe  were 
■ fometimes  covered  with  (kins,  and  fome- 
times  with  only  the  branches  of  other 
trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
-Afterwards  more  artificial  fcenes  or  fee— 
nical  reprefentations  vyere  introduced, 
and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the  objefils 
themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three 
forts,  tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric.  The 
tragic  fcene  reprefented  (lately  magnifi- 
cent edifices,  with  decorations  of  pillars, 
(latues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to  the 
palaces  of  kings : the  comic  exhibited 
private  houfes  with  balconies  and  win- 
dows, in  imitation  of  common  buildings  : 
and  the  fatyric  was  the  reprefentation  of 
groves,  mountains,  dens,  and  other  ap- 
peai'ances  ; and  thefe  decorations  either 
turned  on  pivots,-  or  Aid  along  grooves, 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature' and  probability, 
the  fcene  (hould  never  be  (hifted  from 
place  to  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  play : 
the  antients  were  pretty  feverein  thisre- 
fpefil,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of 
whofe  plays  the  fcene'  never  (hifts  at  all, 
but  the  whole  is  tranfafted  at  the  door  of 
fome  old  man''s  houfe,  whither,  with  ini- 
mitable art,  he  occalionally-  brings,  the 
afilors.  The  French  are  pretty  Itrift  with 
refpefil  to  this  rule;  but  the  Englilh  pay 
very  little  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  alfo  a part  or  divifion  of  a dra- 
matic poem.  Thus  plays  are  divided 
into  afts,  and  a£ls  are  again  fubdivided 
into  fcenes ; in  which  fenfe  the  fcene  is 
properly  the  perfons  prefent  at,  or  con- 
cerned in  the  aftion  on  the  Itage  at  fuch 
a time  : whenever,  therefore,  a new  aflor 
appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the 
aftion  is  changed  into  other  hands  ; and 
therefore  a new  fcene  then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that 
16  R a the 
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the  fcenes  be  well  connefled  j that  is,  that, 
one  fucc'eed  another,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  a6l.  See  the  articles 
Act,  Drama,  fifr. 

SCENIC  Games,  among  the  antients, 
were  entertainments  exhibited  on  the 
fcena  or  lln-atre,  including  plays,  danc- 
ing, and  other  theatrical  performances. 
The  Romans  were  four  hundred  years 
without  any  fcenic  games,  an^d  at  tlyk 
inititution  fomeaflors  were 
Heiruria;  who,  without  recitin^^^U 
thing,  danced  to  the  found  of  inftru^ 
ments ; at  length  they  began  to  rehearfe  . 
verfe,  from  thence  they  proceeded  to 
plays,  and  thu*  by  degrees,  growing 
more  and  more  perfedt,  their  Icenical 
thews  were  at  lait  reprefented,  with  a 
jultnefs  and  magnificence  beyond  every 
th'ng  the  world  had  ever  feen. 

SCENOGRAFHY,  in  perfpeflive,  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a body  on  a perfpeftive 
plane ; or,  a defcription  thereot  in  all 
its  dimeiifions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  See  the  article  Perspective. 

The  ichnography  of  a building,  &c.  re- 
prefents  its  plan,  or  ground-work ; the 

' orthography,  is  a view  of  the  front,  or 
one  of  its  Tides ; and  the  fcenography,  is 
a view  of  the  whole  building,  front,  Tides, 
height,  and  ail,  laifed  on  the  geometrical 
plan.  See  the  articles  Ichnography", 
a.nd  Orthography. 

To  exhibit  ihe  Icenography  pf  any  body, 

I.  Lay  down  the  bafis,  ground-plot,  or 
plan  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
method  taught  under  the  article  Per- 
spective. a.  Upon  the  feveral  points 
of  the  plan,  raife  the  perfpeflive  heights : 
tl'.us  will  the  fcenography  of  the  body  be 
completed,  excepting  that  a proper  made 
is  to  be  added. 

The  method  of  raifing  the  heights  is  as 
follows:  on  any  point,  as  C (plate 
CCXLI.  fig.  I.)  to  rail'e  a perTpEflive 
altitude,  anfwei'able  to  an  objeflive  al- 
titude PQj  on  the  tenaftrial  line  raife  a 
perpendicular  P equal  to  the  given  ob- 
jeflive  altitude  ; from  P and  Q^,  to  any 
point,  as  T,  draw  light  lines  P T and 
QJ  ; from  the  given  point  C,  draw  a 
right  line  C K,  parallel  to  the  terreftrial 
line  D E,  and  meeting  the  right  line  Q_T 
inK;  and  in  the  point  K,  upon  the  line 
K C,  erefl  a perpendicular  IK,,  which 
will  be  the  fcenographic  altitude  re- 
quired. 

The  application  of  this  general  method 


of  drawing  the  fcenography  of  a body, 
is  not  fo  obvious,  in  every  cafe,  but  that 
it  may  be  necelfary  to  illuftrate  it  by  a 
few  examples. 

Example  I.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography 
of  a cube,  viewed  by  an  angle;  i.  As 
the  bafis  of  a cube  viewed  by  an  angle, 
Handing  on  a geometrical  plane  is  a 
fquare,  viewed  by  an  angle ; draw  a 
fquare,  viewed  angular-wile,  on  the  per- 
fpeflive table,  or  plane,  a.  Raife  the  fide 
HI  (fig.  a.)  of  the  fquare  perpendicular- 
ly on  each  point  of  the  terreftrial  line 
D E ; and  to  any  point,  as.  V,  of  the 
horizontal  line  HR,  draw  the  right  line 
V I and  V H.  .3.  From  the  angles  d,  b, 
and  c,  draw  c I,  d^,  &c.  parallel  to 
the  terreftrial  line  DE.  4.  From  the 
points  I and  2,  raife  L i and  M a ppr, 
pendicular  to  ihe  fame.  Laftly,  fince 
H I is  the  height  to  be  raifed  in.rz,  LI  in 
c and  b,  and  M 2 in  rf ; in  a raife  the 
line  fa  perpendicular  to  ; in  b and  c, 
i'i\k  bg  and  re  perpendicular  to  Aci; 
and  laftly,  raife  dh  perpendicular  to  di, 
and  make  zt f—  HI,  bg  — e c — 'L 
and  A r/—  M 2 ; if  then  the  points  g,  h, 
e,f,ht  connefled  by  right  lines,  the 
fcenography  will  be  compleat. 

Ex.  II.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
a hollow  quinquangular  prifm.  i.  Since 
the  bafe  of  a hollow  quinquangular 
pifrrt,  ftan'ding  on  a geometrical  plane, 
is  a pentagon,  with  a limb  or  breadth  of 
a certain  dinienlion,  find  the  appearance 
of  this  pentagon  on  a table,  or  plane. 
2.  On  any  point,  as  H,  of  the  terref- 
Irial  line  DE  (fig.  3.)  raife  a perpendi- 
cular HI,  equal  to  the  objeflive  alti- 
tude, and  to  any  point,  as  V,  of  the  ho- 
rizontal line  HR,  draw  the  lines  HV 
and  IV.  3.  From  the  feveral  angles 
a,  by  d,  e,  c,  of  ihe  perfpeflive  ichnd- 
graphy,  both  the  internal  and  external 
ones,  draw  right  lines,  as  4 2,  d'j,&c. 
parallel  to  the  terreftrial  line ; and  from 
the  points  I,.  2,  3,  raife  perpendiculars  to 
the  lame,  as  L i,  M s,  m 2,  N 3,  n 3. 
If  thefe  then  be  raifed  in  the  correlfionil- 
ent  points  of  the  ichnography,  as  in  r!  e 
preceding  article,  the  fcenography  will  be 
compleat. 

Ex.  HI.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
a cylinder,  i.  Since  the  bale  of  a cy- 
linder, ftanding  on  a geomelrical  plane, 
is  a circle,  feek  the  appearance  of  a ciicle ; 
in  the  points  a,  b,  d,  f,  h,g,  e,  c,  (fig.  4-) 
raife  the  apparent  altitudes,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  If  now  tlieir  upper  lines 
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be  connefled  by  curve  lines,  in  the  befe 
a,  b,  d,  f,  c,  hi  e,  c,  the  fcenography  of 
their  circle  will  be  compleat. 

It  is  evident  that  thole  lines  are  to  be 
omitted,  both  in  the  plan  and  in  the  ele- 
vation, which  are  not  expofed  to  the  eye; 
though  they  are  not  to  be  difregarded 
from  the  beginning,  as  being  necelTary 
for 'the  finding  of  other  lines;  e.  gr.  in 
the  fcenography  of  the  cube,  viewed 
angle-wife,  the  lines  bd  and  de  (fig.  3.) 
in  the  bafe,  and  the  line  dh  in  the  eleva- 
tion, are  hid  from  the  eye,  and  are  there- 
fore ometted  in  the  defcripiio''V  But,  fince 
the  point  H is  not  to  be  found,  unlefs 
the  point  rf  be  had  in  the  ichnography, 
nor  the  lines A and  de  be  drawn  with- 
out the  height  dh,  the  appearance  of  the 
point  d is  as  nectlfary  to  be  determined 
in  the  operation,  as  the  height  h d. 

Ex.  IV.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
a pyramid  Handing  on  its  bate.  Stippcfe, 
e,  gi',  it  were  required  to  delineate  a 
quadrangular  pyramid,  viewed  by  an 
angle;  i.  Since  the  bafe  of  fuel)  py- 
rrmid  is  a fquare  feen  by  am  angle,  draw 
fuch  a fquaie.  a.  To  find  the  vertex  of 
the  pyramid,  i.  e.  a perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe,  draw 
diagonals  mutually  interfering  each 
othei'in  e (fig.  5.)  3.  On  any  point,  as 

H,  of  the  terreftrial  lineDE,  raife  the 
altitude  of  the  pyramid  HI;  and,  draw- 
ing the  right  lines  HV  and  IV  to  each 
point  of  the  horizontal  line  HR,  produce 
the  diagonal  rb,  until  it  meet  the  line 
VH  in  A.  Laftly,  from  A draw  hi  pa- 
rallel to  HI.  This,  being  raifed  on  the 
point  e,  will  give  the  vertex  of  the  py- 
ramid K;  confequently  the  lines  rfK, 
Kff,  and  K A will  be  determined  at  the 
fame  time.  After  the  like  manner  is  the 
fcenography  of  a cone  delineated. 

Ex.  V.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of  a 
truncated  pyramid.  Suppol'e  the  trun- 
cated pyramid  quadrangular  : firft  then, 
if  from  the  feveral  angles  of  the  upper 
hale  be  conceived  perpendiculars,  let  fall 
to  the  lower  bafe,  we  fhall  have  a pen- 
tagon, with  another  inferibed  therein, 
whofe  fidts  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the 
for.'ner ; this  coincides  with  a pentagon, 
furniflied  with  a rim  or  breadth,  &c. 
and  may  therefore  be  delineated  in  the 
lame  manner.  2.  Raifins  the  altitude  of 
the  truncated  pyramid  IH(iig.  6.)  de- 
ter,mine  the  fcenogr.ipliic  altitudes  to  be 
raifed  in  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d.  If  now  the 
points f,  g,  A,  !,  b,  be  connefted  by  right 
lines,  and  the  lines  lk,f  m,  gn,  ha,  be 
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drawn,  the  fcenography  will  be  compleat,’ 
By  drawing  two  concentric  circles  in. 
a geometrical  plan,  and  doing  every 
thing  elfe,  as  in  this  problem,  the  fce- 
nography of  a truncated  pyramid  will  be 
diawn. 

Ex.  VI.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
walls,  columns,  fife,  or  to  raife  them  on 
a pavement.  j.  Suppofe  a pavement 
AF,  HI  (fig.  7.  8.)  reprefented  in  a plan, 
together  with  the  bafes  of  the  columns, 
£fc.  if  there  be  any.  2.  Upon  the  ter- 
rettrial  line  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wall  B A and  i,  3.  3.  Upon  A and  B, 

as  alfo  upon  3 and  i,  raife  perpendicu- 
lars AD  and  B C,  as  alfo  3,  6,  and  i,  7. 
4.  Connect  the  points  D and  6 with  the 
piincipal  point  V,  by  the  right  lines  DV 
and  6 V.  5.  Upon  I and  H raife  per- 
pendiculars HG  and  EF.  Thus  will  all 
the  walls  be  delineated.  Now  to  raife 
the  pillars,  £?c.  there  needs  nothing  but 
from  their  feveral  hafes  (whether  fquare 
or  circular)  projefled  on'  the  perfpeflive 
plan,  to  raife  the  indefinite  perpendicu- 
lars; and  on  the  fundamental  line,  where 
intei'fefled  by  the  radius  Fsz  pafling 
through  the  bafe,  raife  the  true  altitude 
AD;  forDV,  being  drawn  as  before,  the 
fcenographical  altitudes  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

Ex.  Vir.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
a door  in  a building.  Suppofe  a door  re- 
quired to  be  delineated  in  a wall  DEF  A 
(fig.  7.)  I.  Upon  the  fundamental  line 
fet  off  its  diftance  AN,  from  the  angle 
A,  together  with  the  breadths  of  the 
pods  NI  and  LM,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  gate  itfelf  L I.  2.  To  the  point  of 
diftance  K,  from  the  feveral  points  N, 
I,  L,  M,  draw  right  lines  K N,  KI, 
K L,  KM,  which  will  determine  the 
bieadth  of  the  door  li,  and  the  breadths 
of  the  polls  c 11  and  mi,  3.  From  A to  O 
fet  off  the  height  of  the  gate  A O,  and 
from  A to  P,  the  height  of  the  polls  AP. 
4.  Join  O and  P with  the  principal  point 
by  right  lines  PV  and  OV.  5.  Then, 
from  n,  i,  I,  in,  raile  perpendiculars,  tlie 
middle  ones  whereof  are  cut  by  the  right 
line  O V in  c,  and  extreams,  by  the  right 
line  V P in  p.  Thus  will  the  door  be 
delineated,  with  its  polls;  if  the  door 
were  to  hsve  been  exhibited  in  the  wall 
EFGH,  the  method  would  be  nearly 
the  fame  ; For,  i.  Upon  the  terreftrial 
line,  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the  door  from 
the  angle,  and  thence  alfo  the  breadth 
of  the  door  R T.  a.  From  R and  T 
draw  right  lines  to  tlie  principal  point  V, 
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conftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
confifting  of  feventeen  liars. 


•to  have  the  breadth  f I in  the  perfpec- 
tive  plan.  3,.  From  r and  t raife  in- 
definite perpendiculars  to  F H.  4.  From- 
A to  O let  olf  the  true  height  A G. 
Lallly,  from  O to  the  principal  point  V, 
draw  the  right  line  O V,  interfefiling  E F 
in  Z,  and  make  rr  and  ft  equal  to  TZ. 
Thus  is  the  door  rr,  it,  drawn,  and 
the  polls  are  eafily  added,  as  before. 

Ex.  VIII.  To  exhibit  the  fcenography  of 
windows  in  a wall.  When  you  know 
how  to  reprefent  doors,  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  adding  windows;  all  that  is 
here  further  required,  being  to  fet  off  the 
height  of  the  window  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ground.  The  whole  operation  is 
as  follows ! I.  From  i to  a,  fet  oft'  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  the  window; 
from  3 to  4,  its  dillance  from  the  angle  3 ; 
and  from  4 to  5,  its  breadth,  a.  From 
4 and  5,  to  the  point  of  dillance  L,  draw 
the  right  lines  E 5 and  L 4,  which  will 
give  the  perfpefilive  breadth  10,  9 of  the 
window.  3.  From  10  and  9,  raife  per- 
pendiculars to  the  pavement,  that  is, 
draw  indefinite  parallels  to  6,  3.,  4.  From 
3 to  II,  fet  off  the  dillanee  of  the  win- 
dow from  the  pavement  3,  11,  and  from 
31  to  its  height  11,  12.  Lallly, 
from  II  and  12,  to  the  principal  point 
V,  draw  the  lines  V ii  and  V la,  which 
interfefling  the  perpendiculars  10,  13, 
and  9,  14,  in  the  points  13  and  14,  as 
allb  in  ij  and  16,  will  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  window. 

From  thele  examples  which  are  only  ap- 
plications of  the  firll  grand  rule,  it  will 
be  eafily  perceived  what  method  to  take 
to  delineate  any  other  objefil,  and  at  any 
height  from  the  pavement. 

SCENOPEGIA,  in  jewifh  antiquity,  the 
fame  with  the  feaft  of  tabernacles.  See 
the  article  T.aBER.N  ACLE. 

SCEPTER,  a kind  of  royal  Half,  or  bat- 
toon,  borne  by  kings,  on  folemii  occa- 
fions,  as  an  enfign  of  command  and  au- 
thority. See  the  article  Regalia. 

The  fcepter  is  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  crown.  The  greek  tragic  poets,  put 
fcepters  into  the  hands  of  the  moll  antient 
kings  they  ever  introduce.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  fcepitr  was  firll  alTumed  by 
Tarquln  the  elder.  We  are  ioformed  by 
Le  Gendre,  that  the  fcepter  borne  by  the 
firll  race  of  the  french  kings  was  a 
golden  rod,  crooked  at  one  end  like  a 
crofier,  and  almoll  always  of  the  fame 
height  asjthe  king  himfeif. 

Scepter,  in  altronomy,  one  of  the  fix  new 


SCEPTICISM,  the  dofilrines  and  opinions 
of  thefceptics,  whofe  dillinguilhing  tenet 
was,  that  all  things  are  uncertain  and  in- 
comprehenfible,  and  that  the  mind  is 
never  to  affent  to  any  thing,  but  to  re- 
main in  perpetual, doubt  and  liifpence. 
This  doflrine  was  alfo  called  pyrrhonifni, 
from  the  name  of  its  author.  See  the  ar- 
tide  Pyrrhonians. 

SCHAFFHOUSE,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  Scaffhoufe,  one  of  the  mod  north- 
ern cantons  of  Switzerland  : call  long. 
8°  40',  north  lat.  47®  4a'. 

SCHALHOLT,  the  capital  of  Iceland, 
fubjefil  to  Denmark:  weft  long.  19“ 
north  lat.  64°  30'. 

SCHAMACHIA,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chirvan,  fituated  on  the  well 
fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  call  long.  50°, 
north  lat.  41°. 

SCHEAT,  or  Seat,  a fixed  liar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  in  the  junfilure  of  the 
leg  with  the  left  Ihoulder  or  pegal'us.  See 
the  article  Pegasus. 

SCHELD,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  con- 
fines of  Picardy,  and  runs  north-eall  by 
Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Tournay,  Ou- 
denarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eall  by  Dendcrmond,  and 
then  north  to  Antwerp,  below  which  city 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  called  the 
Wefter- Scheld,  which  feparates  Flanders 
from  Zeland,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  near  Flulhing;  and  the  other 
called  the  Oller-fcheld,  which  runs  by 
Bergen-op-zoom,  and  afterwards  be- 
tween the  iflands  Beveland  and  Schowen, 
and  a little  below  falls  into  the  fea. 

SCHELLENBURG,  a fortrefs  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  fituated 
on  the  Danube,  twenty-two  miles  well 
of  Ingolftadt. 

SCHELLING,  an  ifland  of  Holland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  between 
Flie  liland  and  Ameland  ; eall  long. 
5®  20^,  north  lat.  53°  34'. 

SCHEMNITZ,  capital  of  the  mine  towns 
in  Upper  Hungary,  fixty  miles  norf..- 
eall  of  Freiburg. 

SCHENECTIDA,  a fortrefs  of  New- 
York,  in  America,  fituated  onHudfon's 
River,  in  the  province  of  Albany,  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  New  York  city. 

SCHETLAND,  or  Shetland,  about 
forty  illands,  which  conllitute'  part  of 
the  country  of  Orkney,  or  the  Orcades, 
in  Scotland,  valuable  on 'account  of  the 
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herring- fiihery  on  their  fliores;  fituated 
between  1°  eaft,  and  weft  longitude, 
and  between  61’  and'  6a°  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  hexandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  ; the  fruit  confifts  of 
three  roundilli  comprefted  inflated  bi- 
valve reflexo-diftant  capfules  ; the  feed  is 
Angle  and  oblong ; there  are  fometimes 
fix  germina,  and  as  many  capfules,  but 
three  is  the  more  natural  and  ufual 
number. 

SCHINUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  de- 
candria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  patent 
petals  i the  fruit  is  a globo.'e  berry,  con- 
taining a large  globofe  Angle  feed, 

SCHIRAS,  or  Sheras,  a city  of  PerAa, 
in  the  province  of  Pars,  180  miles  fouth 
or  Ifpahan  ; reckoned  the  fecond  city  in 
that  kingdom, 

SCHISM,  a reparation,  or  breaking  oif 
from  communion  with  any  church  ; on 
account  of  fonie  difagreement  in  matters 
of  faith  or  difeipline. 

Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  prefents  us  with  a 
view  of  feveral  conAderable  fcbifms,  in 
which  large  bodies  of  men  feparated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  Such 
were  in  the  fourth  century  the  fchifms  of 
the  donatifts,  and  the  many  fefts  that 
fprung  up  in  the  church,  as  the  photini- 
ans,  apollinarians,  &c.  the  fchifm  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  occafioned  by  Luci- 
fer, biftiop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  in  the 
Afih  century,  the  fchifm  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  between  Laurentius  and  Syrama- 
chus ! in  the  ninth-century,  the  repa- 
ration of  the  greek  church  from  the 
htin  ; and  particularly  the  grand  fchifm 
of  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  lafted  till 
the  end  of  the  council  of  Pifa,  1409. 

The  romanifts  reckon  thirty-four  fchifms 
in  their  church,  and  beftow  the  name 
englifli  fchifm  on  the  reformation  in  this 
kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, again  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the 
feparation  of  the  nonconformifts,  ‘viz, 
the  prelhyterians,  independants,  quak- 
ers,  &c.  who  contend  for  a further  re- 
formation. 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
trisndria  mpnogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
proper  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  Ax  per- 
manent lanceolated  acute  and  cormivent 
petals,  unequal  in  fize  and  fituation,  dif- 
pol'ed  in  a kind  of  imbricated  manner, 
ahd  the  exterior  ones  (liorter  than  the 
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reft;  there  is  no  pericarpium ; the  feed  is 
Angle,  gloffy,  of  an  oval,  but  fomewhac 
triquetrous  form,  largeft  in  the  upper 
part,  and  contained  till  ripe  in  the  corolla. 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething 

belonging  to  the  fchools.  See  School. 
Scholaftic  was  a long  time  a title  of  ho- 
nour, at  firft  only  given  to  fuch  as  di- 
ftinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  eloquence 
in  declaiming,  After  Nero,  this  ap- 
pellation was  beftowed  upon  advocates, 
and  afterwards  it  became  reftrained  to 
fuch  as  had  the  government  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  fchools,  eftabliflied  under  the  firft: 
race  of  french  kings,  who  inftrufled  the 
clerks  of  the  church  firft  in  the  hu- 
manities, then  in  theology  and  the  li- 
turgy. Among  the  greeks,  this  was 
the  name  of  an  office  or  dignity  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  divine  or  thcologue. 

Scholaftic  divinity,  is  that  part  or  fpecies 
of  divinity  which  clears  and  difeufles 
queftions  by  reafon  and  arguments,  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  meafure, 
oppofed  to  pofitive  divinity,  which  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  fathers, 
councils,  &c.  The  fchool-divinity  is 
now  fallen  into  (he  laft  contempt,  and  is 
fcarce  regarded  any  where,  but  in  fome 
of  the  univerfities,  where  they  are  ftill 
by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it. 
SCHOLIAST,  or-  commentator,  a 
grammarian,  who  writes  fcholia,  that  is, 
notes,  glolTes,  Sfc.  upon  antient  authors, 
who  have  written  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a note,  annotation,  or  re- 
mark, occafionally  made  on  fome  paf- 
fsg^j  propofition,  or  the  like.  This  term 
is  much  11  fed  in  geometry,  and  other 
parts  of  mathematics,  where  after  de- 
monftrating  a propofition,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done 
fome  other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice, 
or  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
takes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe,  or  ap- 
plication thereof. 

SCHOOL,  fchola,  a public  place,  wherein 
the  languages,  humanities,  or  other  arts 
and  fciences  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay, 
grammar-fehool,  writing  fchool,  &c. 

SCHWALBASH,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  'IVetteraw,  and 
county  of  Naffau,  eight  miles  north  of 

c Mentz, 

SCHWALBEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a ringent 
fingle-petal,  the  lube  is  of  the  length  of 
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itift  cup,  the  limb  is  ercfl-,  the  fuperior 
lip  is  ereft,  concave,  and  quite  entire,  the 
lower  one  is  trifid  and  obtufe  ; the  fruit 
is  either  a bilocular  capfule,  or  there  is 
DO  pericarpium  ; the,  feed  is  lingle,  riund- 
ifli,  and  fmall. 

SCHWARTSBURG,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 
and  landgrave  of  Thurinoia,  eight  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Goths. ' 

SCHWARTZENBURG,  a town  of  Ger- 
m?.ny,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Wurifburg. 

SCHWATS,  a tpwn^of  Germany,  In  (he 
county  of  Tyrol,  fituated  on  the  river 
Inn,  twenty  miles  norlh-eafl:  of  [n-fpruc. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  dulchy  of  Silelia,  capital  of  a dutchy 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  twenty-fix 
miles  fouth  of  Breflaw. 

SCHWEINFURT,  an  imperial  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle,  of  Franconia, 
and  billiopric  of  Wurtftnirg,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maine,  in  eaft  long.  io°  i^', 
north  50°  1 5'. 

SCIiENA,  in  ichthyology,  .a  genus  of  the 
acanthopterygious  clafsof  fifties, the  whole 
head  and  covering  of  the  gills  are  fcaly, 
and  one  of  the  larainse  bf.ihefe  coverings 
■ferrated  at  the  edges,  the  bpdy  is  com- 
prelTed  and  broad,  the  back  is  acute, 
there  are  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  fauces, 
the  palate  and  tongue  are  fmaotli;  there 
is  only  one  fin  on  the  back,  which  is  di- 
vided in  the  middle  to  the  Very  bafe  ; the 
tail  is  equal  at  the  extremity  ; this  genus 
comprehends  the  umbra  and  the  umbrino. 

SCIARRI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  matter 
which  runs  down  in  burning  torrents 
from  the  craters  of  volcanos,  and  which 
probably  contains  mineral  and  metallic 
particles,  it  being  ponderous  and  hard. 
Some  of'the  fciarri  are  coarfe,  and  others 
fine  and  polilhed  on  the  furface;  Ibme 
of  them  are  black,  others  grey,  otheis 
reddifii,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  iron, 
and  many  of  them  have  coverings  of 
pure  fulphur  over  their  whole  furface. 
They  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  many  forts 
of  minerals  melted  together. 

SCIATICA,  the  Hip-corr,  a violent 
and  obftinate  pain  in  the  hip,  chiefly  in 
the  joint,  where  the  head  of  the  thigh, 
bone  is  received  into  the  acetabulum  of 
the  coxendix.  This  pain  will  fometimes 
extend  itfelf^to  the  lower  part  of  the 
loins,  to  the  thigh,  leg,  and  even  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  foot,  yet  outwardly  there 
is  no  fwelling,  no  inflammation,  ■ nor 

, change  of  colour  in  the  flein ; fotntiimes 


there  is  fuch  a fpafm  of  the  mufcles  oil 
the  fide  affefled,  that  the  patient  cannot 
Itand  upright  without  the  utmoft  pain. 
When  the  fciatica  has  continued  very 
long,  there  is  fuch  a collcflion  of  pitu- 
irons  hum;  ur  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
that  by  relaxing  the  ligaments,  it  often 
caufes  a luxation.  Sometimes  it  caufes 
an  ai'idiira,  or  wafting  aw.ay  of  the  ad^ 
jacent  parts.  Wh.en  .the  pain  leaves  the 
hip,  and  moves  downwards,  it  is  a (ign 
that  the  fpafms  are  refolved;  a violent 

■ iitotion  of  the  body  generally  exafperates 
the  pain.  This  diforder  may  arife  from 
the  fame  caufe  with  that  which  prociu. 
ces  the  gout ; but  it  is  moft  geneially  the 
effefl  of  catching  colil,  or  being  expofecl 
to  the  open  air  ; it  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  contufions  and  venereal  diferders. 
See  the  aiticle  Gout,  Gfr. 

After  a gentle  cathartic,  or  clyftcr,  bleed- 
ing will  be  proper,  efpeclally  in  the  ancle  j 
all'o  leeches  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins,  have  been  found  beneficial ; lirong 
purges  are  buriftil,  but  mercurius  dulcis 
with  fcanimoiiy,  or  fome  other  purgative, 
will  be  of  fervice;  fome  give  mercurial 
emetics,  and  afterwards  mercurial  pur- 
gatives, repeated  twice  a week,  or  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  for  fix  times.  If  the 
patient  is  old,  lenient  purgatives  will  be 
moft  proper,  and  on  intermediate  days  a 
dole  of  calomel,  which  is  afterwards  to 
he  purged  off,  and  fo  repeated  alternately 
for  fome  time.  Outwardly,  the  lini- 
mentum  faponaceum  is  recommendetl  by 
Riverius,  Junker,  and  otheis  ; the  part 
is  to  be  anointed  with  it  near  the  fire. 
Riverius  fays,  he  has  known  an  obfti- 
irate  fciatica  cured  in  one  day,  by  ap- 
plying  fix  cupping  glalfes  on  and  about 
the  part  affefied,  and  then  anointing  it 
with  oil  of  bricks  hot,  and  afteiw.srHs 
covering  it  with  a linen-cloth,  made 
very  hot.  Zscutus  Lufitamis  affirmq 
that  the  fciatica  has  been  cured  in  a few 
hours,  by  applying  eight  or  ten  leeches 
to  the  part  affefifed.  Boglivi  obfrrves, 
that  if  nothing  elfe  will  do,  reconrfe  mult 
be  had  to  canities,  particularly  the  ler-"es 
of  ranunculus,  or  a mixture  of  quick 
lime,  and  Gft  foap. 

SCIENCE, yUeH/in,  in  philofophy,  denotes 
any  dofirine,  deduced  from  felf  evident 
and  certain  principles,  by  a regular  de- 
monftration.  See  Demon sTRATiotf, 
Method,  and  Knowledge. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  fol- 
lows : I.  The  knowlege  of  tilings, 
tlvtir  conftitutions,  properliesj  and  ope- 
rations 
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rations!  this,  in  a little  more  enlarged 
fcnfe  of  the  word,  may  be  called 
or  natural  philpfophy  5 the  end  of  which 
is  fpeciilat'ive  truth.  See  the  article  A'a- 
wra/ Philosophy. 

2.  The,  fkiil  of  rightly  applying  thefe 
powers,  wjjalias:  the  ■ moft  confiderable 
under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the 
feebingiOUt  thole  rules  and  meafures  of 
human  aiSlions  that  lead  to  happinefs, 
and  the  means  to  praftife  thein  ; and  the 
next  is.  mechanics,  or  the  apjilication  of 
the  powers  of  natural  ageiu's  to  the  ufes  of 
life.  See  Ethics  and  Mechanics. 

3.  The  dq^lrine  of  figns,  o-s^.EtoTiKu' ; 
the  mod  iiTiial  of  which  being  words,  it 
is  aptly  enough  .termed  logic.  Seethe 
article  Logic.'- ^ 

This,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  feems  to  be  the 
mod  general,  as  well -as  natural,  divifion 
oftheobje61s  of  our  iihdel  danding.  For 
a man  can  employ  his. thoughts  about 
nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of 
things  themfelves  for  the  difcovery  of 
truth  i or  about  the  things  in  his  own 
power,  which  are  his  afHons,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  osvn  ends;  or  the 
figns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of.  both  in  the 
one  and  the  other,,  and  the  right  order- 
ing of  them  for  its.clearer  under'ftanding. 
All  which  three,  u/itz.  things;  as  they 
are  in  themfelves  knowable;  aflions, 
as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  hap- 
pinefs ; and  the' right  ufe  of  figns,  in 
order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  dif- 
ferent, they  feem  to  be  the  three  ;^reat 
provinces  of  the  intelleftual  world,  yvhol- 
ly  fepafate  and  didinfl  one  froiiV.' an- 
other. ’ 

SCIENTIFIC,  orSciENTlFiCAL,  fome- 
thing  relating  to  the  pure,  fubllmer  fci- 
ences ; or,  that  abounds  in  fcience  or 
knowledge, 

SCILLA,  the  Squill,  in  botany;  a gtit' 
nus  of  the  hexandria-monogynla  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con  fids  of  fix 
oval  deciduous  and  very  patent  petals  : 
the  fruit  is  a fmooth'  capl'ule,  of  a fub- 
oval  figure,  marked  with  three  furrows, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells : the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
rounclifli. 

The  middle  part  of  the  root  of  this  plant 
k only  ufed  in  medicine ; the  apotheca- 
ries cut  the  root  perpendicularly  in  two  ; 
and  feparating  the  heart  and  the  outer 
parts,  they  expofe  the  others  to  dry  : 
this  root  is  extremely  acrid,  attenuant  and 
diflblvent:  it  is- apt  to. prove  einetic  in 
whatever  form  it  is  given.,,  but  this  may 
VOL.  IV. 


be  prevented  by  adding  a fevV  grains  of 
cinnamon  to  it : it  then  becomes  a pow- 
erful medicine  in  all  obdru6Iions  of  the 
■ vifcera ; it  promotes  urine  and  the 
menl'cs,  and  cuts  the  tough  phlegm  which 
• almod  choaks  in  adhmas  and  many  other 

• diCdrders  of  the  bread:  the  mod  ufual 
form  in  which  it  is  prefcribed  is  that  of 
the  oxymel,  made  of  a flrong  infufion 
ofthe  rostin  vinegar,  or  made  into  a 
fyrup  of  honey. 

SCILLY,  a duller  of  illands  and  rocks, 
fituated  in  the  Atlanlic-ocean  i weftlon- 
gitude  7'’,  nprth  latitude  50“.  . 

SCIO,  an  ifland  of  Tiirky,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, fituated  in  eaft  longitude  ay®, 
north  38®  15'. 

SCIOPTIC,  a fphere,  or  globe  of  wood, 
with  a circukar  hole  or  perforation,  where- 
in ilensis  placed.  It  is  fo  fitted  that, 
like  the  eye  of  an  animal,  it  may  be 
turned  round  every  way,  to  be  ufed  in 
making  experiments  of  the  darkened 
room.  See  Camera  obscUra.  . 

SCIRE-eacias  , in  law,  a judicial  writ  moft 
commonly  ilTued  to  call  a perfon  to  fliew 
caufe  to  the  court  whence  it  iflTues,  why 
execution  of  a judgment  paffed  Iliould 
not  be  made  out;  as  where  a plaintiff 
has  recovered  debt  or  damages  in  a court 
of  record,  and  does  not  take  out  execu- 
tion in  a year  and  a day  after  Judgment 
recovered  i in  that  cafe  he  (hall  have  this 
writ  to  fummon  the  defendant  to  (hew 
caufe  why  execution  (hould  not  be  had 
againft  him  upon  the  faid  judgment;, 
which  if  the  defendant  does  not,  judg- 
ment is  given  and  the  pikintiff  (hall  have 
execution.  'Where,  a plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant dies,  execution  .may  hot  be  fued 
out  on  a judgment  till  ihe  writ  of  feire- 
facias  is  brought  and  judgment  given 
thereupon.  A-fcire  facias  mud  iikewife 
ili'ue  where  judgment  is  recovered  againft 
a feme  Cole  who  marries  .within  the  year 
and  day,  to  fummon  the  huiband  to  fliew 
caufe,  Sfr.  And  when  a judgment  is 

, obtained  againft  a feftator,  a fcire-facias 
iffues  againft  the  executor,  though  within 
a year  after  the  judgment  is  had  ; and 
alfo  againft  an  adminillrator  to  an  in- 
teftate. 

SCIRO,  an  ifland  of  Turky,  inthe  ,Ar- 
chipelago,  fituated  eaft  long.  23°,  lat, 

38®T;'. 

■ SCIRPUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-.monogynia  dais  of  plants: 
there  is  no  corolla  nor  pericarpium  : the 
feed  after  every  flower  is  fingle,  and  of 
8 triquetrous  figure,  acuminated,  and 
16  S . has 
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lias  villi  or  hairs  on  it  longer  than  the 
cup. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  club-rulh 
anti  bul  rulh. 

SCIRRHUS  in  furgery  and  medi- 

cine; a hard  tumour  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  void  of  pain,  arifing  from  the  in- 
fpiffation  and  induration  of  the  fluids 
contained  in  a gland,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear in  any  other  part,  efpecially  In  the 
fat,  being  one  cf  the  ways  wherein  an 
infltmmation  terminates.  See  the  articles 
Tumour  and  iNFLAMM.aTio.v. 

The  feat  of  a fcinliua  is  very  various, 
not  being  confined  to  ijie  internal  parts 
alone,  ‘wis.  the  liver,  fpleen,  lungs,  me- 
fentery,  pancreas,  and,  in  females,  to 
the  uterus;  but  frequently  happens  to  the 
external  parts,  as  the  lips,  tongue,  ton- 
fils,  fauces,  palate,  gum,  neck,  mammae, 
axilliE,  groin,  penis,  and  tefticles,  and 
that  generally  after  a previous  inflamma- 
tion cf  thefe  parts.  As  foon  as  a feir- 
jhus  is  formed,  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  courfe  are  impeded  in  the  performance 
cf  their  offices,  and,  accerding  to  the 
nature  of  the  pait  alfefled,  become  fub- 
ji£l  to  inflammations,  exulcerations,  can- 
cer, gangrene,  tabes,  flifthefs,  immobili- 
ty, or  the  I'ke. 

AVith  regard  to  an  external  feirrhus, 
when  it  is  of  a long  llanding,  and  the  pa- 
tient infirm,  Heifter  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  better  to  abflain  entirely  from  any  at- 
tempt to  cure  it,  particularly  if  it  is  in 
the  bfealis  of  women,  for  fear  the  dlf- 
eafed  part  fliould  become  apparently  can- 
cerous. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
fririhus  is  but  newly  formed,  attended 
with  no  vehement  pain  or  hardr.efs,  and 
when  the  patient  is  otherwife  of  a found 
habit  of  body,  external  and  internal  re- 
inedies  may  be  ufed  to  fet  the  confined 
fluids  at  liberty.  The  internal  remedies 
which  ate  found  principally  ferviceable 
in  anfwering^his  intention,  are  the  de- 
coflion  of  the  woods,  digefiive  tinflures 
or  elfences,  and  mild  mercurials,  giving 
between  whiles  relaxing  medicines  to  re- 
folve  the  infp'flated  humours.  With  re- 
ganl  to  external  refolvents,  plafters  claim 
the  firlt  place,  fuch  as  are  made  with  the 
warm  gums,  as  gum  ammoniac,  galba- 
nnm,  opopanax,  fagapenum,  Sfc.  which 
may  be  applied  alone  or  mixed  together; 
the  next  place  is  held  by  cataplafms  : 
fome  highly  recommend  acid  vapours 
in  tliis  cafe,  and  to  receive-  the  fleam 
of  boiling  vinegar  upon  the  difeafed  part : 
udiers  fet  fuiphur  on  the  fire,  and  hold 


the  part  over  the  fume ; others,  again; 
are  fond  of  fumigations  ' of  cinnabar; 
but  mercurial  medicine?  perform  wonders 
in  this  cafe.  But  if  all  medicines  fliould 
prove  unfuccefsful,  and  the  feirrhus  is 
free  and  moveable,  , and  its  filuation 
threatens  no  great  danger  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  velTels,  and  that  the  ftrenglt  of 
the  patient  will  be  fufficient  to  undergo 
the  operation,  to  prevent  the  cafe  from 
turning  cancerou",  it  mull  be  cut  out 
with  a knife,  after  which  the  wound 
mull  be  dreffed  with  the  linimentum  ar- 
cel,  or  any  other  vulnerary  medicine, 
and  healed  as  other  wounds.  See  the 
article  Wound. 

■For  the  methods  of  preventing  the  part 
from  turning  cancerous,  fee  the  anicle 
Cancer. 

When  this  dlforder  feizes  the  inlernal 
parts,  and  the  feveral  fymptoms  cannot 
be  difeovered  by  the  fenfes,  in  that  cafe 
the  elfeiSls  of  a feirrhus  arc  only  capable 
of  guiding  the  phylician’s  judgment  and 
dIrefling  his  praflice:  but  obfeure  cafes 
of  this  nature  are  illuftrated  by  a conli- 
deration  of  the  following  circumliances. 
If  the  caufe  pre-difpofing  to  the  gene- 
ration  of  a feirrhus,  is  an  atrabilious 
fpiflitude  cf  the  humours  arifing  from  a 
long  protrafled  ufe  of  aullere,  terrellrial 
and  coarfe  aliments  without  violent  ex- 
ercife,  or  from  a tong  continued  influ- 
ence of  paflron,  efpecially  grief;  and  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  efficient  caufe  is  a 
contiifion;  if  an  inflammation,  is  nei- 
ther refoived  nor  changed  into  a fuppu. 
ration;  if  the  ufual  difeharge.  of  the 
menfes,  or  htemonboides,  is  fuppteired  ; 
or  if  the  tain  t is  hereditary,  we  may  jultly 
from  fuch  caufes  dread  an  internal  I'cir- 
rhus.  When  after  a mature  conlidera- 
tion  of  all  circumliances,  it  is  probable 
that  a feirrhus  is  capable  of  relblution, 
emollients  which  relax  the  veli'els,  and 
refolvents  which,  without  exciting  a great 
commotion,  fule  the  concreted  humours, 
are  the  only  medicines  to  be  ufed.  Ar.e- 
Isus  affiims,  that  in  order  to  remoye  a 
feirrhus,  or  hardnefs  of  the  fpleen,  we 
are  to  ufe  medicines  as  hot  as  fire. 
In  a recent  feiirhus  of  the  liver.  Junker 
direfls  that  the  bowels  be  cleanfed  and  re- 
laxed by  a clyfter  made  of  a decoftionof 
mallows,  camomile  - flowers,  mullein, 
and  fennel-feed.  After  ibis,  bleeding  in 
the  foot  is  to  be  ordered,  and  then  the  ni- 
trous and  other  refolvcnt  medicines  are  to 
be  given,  fuch  as  tartar  of  vitriol  and  the 
like.  After  this,  medioated  wines  fliould 
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be  given  as  the  common  drink,  prepared 
with  byrony  and  arum-roots,  centaury, 
byffop,  and  maidenhair-leaved,  i'aflafras, 
fenna,  black  hellebore,  and  rhubarb  s 
and  externally,  plallers  oY  the  refolvent 
and  firengthening  kinds  are  to  be  appli- 
ed, It  is  laid  that  no  internal  medicine  is 
more  efficacious  than  vinegar  faturated 
with  an  highly  pure  alkaline  fait ; or,  if 
to  a pint  of  rheniffi-wine  we  add  half  an 
ounce  of'  the  fait  of  carduus  benediflus, 
or  the  ftalks  of  beans,  or  fome  fuch  fub- 
ftance,  of  which  mixture  the  patient  is  to 
take  half  an  ounce  three  or  lour  times  a 
day. 

The  efficacy  of  quickfilver  in  removing 
obftruSlions  is  univerfally  acknowledged, 
and  both  the  external  and  internal  ufe  of 
it  has  often  greatly  contributed  to  the 
cure  of  a benign  and  incipient  feirrhus ; 
for  when  it  has'  acquired  a (lony  hard- 
nefs,  and  begins  to  be  malignant,  no  re- 
lief can  be  expeSled  from  the  ftrongeft 
mercurial  preparations,  nor  from  a fali- 
vation  excited  by  quickfilver,  but  all  the 
fymptoms  are  rather  increafed  by  thefe 
means  i and  in  confcquence  of  the  in- 
creafed motion  of  the  humours,  the  feir- 
iliiis  is  the  fooner  changed  into  a cancer  : 
and  after  all  diredlions  for  the  treatment, 
ills  to  be  acknowledged  that  an  obdu- 
rate and  inveterate  feirrhus  admits  of  no 
remedy.  ' 

SCISSAKS,  a well  known  infirument  for- 
cutting  any  thing  afnnder.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Forcb  PS. 

SCITE,  or  Site.  See  the  article  Site. 
SC'IURUS,  the  Squirrel.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Squir  rel. 

SCLARr-'.A,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which 
Tournifert  calls  feveral  fpecies  of  falvia, 
orfage.  See  the  article  Sage. 
SCLAVONI.A,  a province  fubjefl  to  the 
Itoiife  of  Aultria,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  eafi;  by  the  rivers  Drave  and  Da- 
nube, which,  feparate  it  from  Hungary  j 
being  about  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  fixty  broad. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  Sclav!,  an  an- 
liftu  people  of  european  Sevrhia;  from 
vdiom  is  bkesvi'e  derived  the  fclavonic 
language,  wdiich  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
extenfive  language  in  the  world,  except 
the  arahic  ; as  being  the  common  mother 
of  the  ruffian,  hungarian,  polilh,  bulgari- 
an,  carinthiar,  bohemian,  languages. 
SCLERANTHUS.'knawel,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  decahdria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  without  any  flower  petals:  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  capl'ule,  contained  in  the 


bafe  of  the  cup,  which  is  clofed  at  the 
neck  ; and  the  feeds  ate  two,  .convex  on 
one  fide  and  plane  oii  the  other. 

The  hoary-peremiial-knawel  is  the  plant, 
at  the  roots  of. which  is  fjund  the  coccus 
pnlunicus,  a very  vaUiable  fcarlet  dye. 
See  Coccus  and  Scarlet. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine,' 
a fpecies  of  ophthalmia,  wherein  the  eye 
is  dry  and  inflamed,  as  are  alfo  the  eye- 
brows. See  OptiTHAL.\nA. 

SCLEROPTERA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
name  of  that  clafs  of  infefls  which  have 
four  wings,  the  exterior  flexile,  and  the 
interior  membranaceous ; and  which  have 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  bent  under  the 
hreaft. 

SLCEROTICAy,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics,  or  coals,  of  the  eye:  it  is  hard, 
opake,  and  extended  from  the  coinea  to 
the  optic  nerve;  its  forepart  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  an.f  called  the  cornea.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Eye,  Cornea,  and  Tunica. 

SCLERO  ITCS,  medicines  properto  harden 
and.confolidate  the  fleCi  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied;  as  putflain, 
houfe-leek,  flea  - wort,  garden  - night- 
fliade,  &c. 

SCOLOPAX,  the  WOOD-COCK,  in  orni- 
thology, a fpecies  of  numeniifs,  with  a 
black  line  on  each  fide  the  head  ; it  is  a 
very  beantiful  as  well  as  delicate  bird, 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  partridge ; 
the  upper  part  of  its  body  being  of  a 
mixed  colour,  mottled  with  black,  grey, 
and  a reddiflr-bro-.vn  ; the  hreaft  and  bel- 
ly are  a pale-grey,  with  little  tranverfe 
lines  of  a bright  brown  -.  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat  is  of  a whitifli-yeilow-, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  chiefly 
black,  with  a fe-v-  iranfverfe  lines  of 
brown  on  it:  the  male  is  fomewhat 
darker  than  the  female,  in  its  general 
coloiirine.  SeeNuMENius. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  in  zoology,  an  infeft 
with  a very  flendcr  and  long  body,  and 
fnrniflied  with  a vaft  number  of  legs. 
According  to  D.ale,  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a depilatory  boiled  in  wine. 

SCOLYMUS,  in  hot, my,  a genus  of  the 
fyugenefii-polygamia  -aequaiis  ' clafs  of 
plants,  with  a paleaceous  receptacle,  and 
imbricated  cup,  and  no  down : the  flower 
is  compofed  of  a number  of  (cmlflofcules, 
each  placed  on  an  embryo-leed. 

SCOMBER,  in  ichthyology,  3 oenus  of  the 
acanthoptepygious  order  of  fifties,  ahe  tall 
of  which  is  very  much  foiked,  lb  as  to  re* 
prefent  the  figure  of  a crefeent : there  a e 
isven  officles  in  the  branchioftege  mem- 
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bvane»  on  each  fide;  the  oppermoft  of 
which  is  covered  by  the  operculum  of  the 
gills.  This  genus,  befides  the  common 
maclcrel,  comprehends  the  tunny,  the 
horfe-mackrel,  and  feveral  other  fpecies. 
See  Mackrel,  Tunny,  &c, 

SCONCE,  in  foitification,- a fmall  field- 
fort,  built  for  the  defence  of  feme  pals, 
or  other  pafs.  See  thearticle  Fort. 
SCONE,  or  ScoON,  a town  of  Scotland, 
near  Perth,  remarkable  for  being  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned, 

SCOPARIAj  in  botany,  a gepus  of  the 
leirandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a Cngle  leafed,  con- 
cave, perianthium,  cut  into  four  flender 
fegments;  the  corolla  is  a fingle,  patent, 
concave  petal,  divided  into  four  equal 
obtufe  fegments;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
conic,  acuminated  caplule,  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
wh’ch  are  lodged  manv  oblong  feeds. 
SCOPER,  or  SettPER  HOLES,  in  a Ihip, 
are  holes  made  through  the  Tides,  ciofe 
to  the  deck,  to  carry  off  the  water  that 
comes  from  the  pump.  Thefe  holes,  in 
the  lowep  deck,  have  round  leathers  nail- 
ed over  them  to  keep  the  fea  water  from 
coming  up  into  the  Ihip  ; thefe  are  called 
fcoper-leathers,  and  the  (hort-nails  with 
' broad  heads,  which  fallen  thefe  leathers 
down,  are  ca'led  fcoper-nails. 

SCOPS,  in  ornithology,  an  extremely  ele- 
gant fpecies  of  owl,  about  the  fize  of  a 
field -fare,  with  the  head  aurited  by  two 
fingle  feathers. 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy,  in  medi- 
cine. See  the  article  Scurvy. 
SCORDIUM,  water-germander,  in 
botany,  is  comprehended  by  Linn®us 
jimong  the  teucriums.  See  Teucrium. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmic  virtues,  and  is  accordingly  pre- 
icribed  in  niRlignant  diforders  : but  it  is 
never  ufed  alone,  being  only  kept  in  the 
/hops  as  an  ingredient  of  the  confeftio 
Fracallorii,  which  takes  its  name  of  diaf- 
cordium  frorh  it.  See  Diascordium. 
SCORE  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
numbep  twenty. 

Score  in  mufic,  denotes  partition,  or  the 
original  draught  of  the  whole  compofi- 
tion,  wherein  the  feveral  parts,  m/a:. 
treble,  fecond  treble,  bafs,  &c.  are  diftinfl- 
iy  fcored  and  marked.  See  the  articles 
PARTITION  and  jPylusic. 

SCORIA,  or  DROSS,  among mefal!u''gifts, 
is  the  recrements  of  metals  in  fufion;  or, 
more  determinately  fpeaking,  is  that 


mafs  which  Is  produced  by  melting  me.  ] 
tals^and  ores,  and  when  cold  is  brittle, 
and  not  diffoluhle  in  water;  being  pro- 
perly a kind  of  glals. 

Some  authors  call  by  this  name  that  fa- 
line  mafs  which  is  produced  by  melting 
ores  and  metals  together  with  I'aline  and 
reducing  fluxes.  But  the  viorS  fcoria  is 
not  properly  to  be  underllood  of  all  this 
niafs,  but  only  of  the  vitrified  particles 
which  are  lodged  hetweeii,  and  adhere  to 
the  fmall  maltes  of  the  I’aits,  and  which 
may  he  fepara'ed  from  them  by  water. 

See  the  next  article, 

S-CORIFIC  ATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  the 
art  of  teducing  a body,  either  entirely, 
or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

It  is  ufed  by  metallurgifts,  in  order  that 
any  metal,  iniprifoned  in  any  folid  body, 
may,  on  account  of  it.s  weight,  defeend 
and  feparate  itfelf  therefrom;  and  finally, 
if  that  bp  required,  be  either  wholly  or  in 
part  Converted  into  fcoria,  All  fixed  bo- 
dies are  fuhjffil  to  this  alteration,  not  to- 
tally excepting  cyen  gold  and  filver. 
There  are  alfo,  among  the  Volatile  bo- 
dies, feme  that  may  be  fixed,  and  which 
a.flume  the  name  of  fcorias,  by  adding 
fixed  bodies  to  them. 

It  is  often  proper  to  make  this  fcorifica- 
tion  in  a veifel  that  may  abfoib  the  fco- 
rias, and  retain  only  the  metallic  part  of 
the  mafs  under  tiial.  In  this  cafe  the 
operation  is  cplled  coppeling;  and  veffels 
made  of  aftie's,  called  tells  and  coppels, 
ferve  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  evident,  in 
thefe- procefles,  that  a great  attenuation 
of  the  i'coiias  is  neceffary,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  pafs  through  the  veifel;  nor 
is  there  any  fitter  body  to  protpote  this 
operation  than  lead,  which,  by  its  un- 
dergoing itfelf  a like  attenuation  in  the 
fire,  dil'pofes  other  bodies  to  be  reduced 
into  a fubtile  fcoria  for  the  fame  attenua. 
tion.  See  COPPEL  and  CbpPELLiNO. 
SCORPfENA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
theacanthopterygious  order  of  filhes,  the 
charaflers  of  which  are  thefe  t the  bran- 
chioftege-membrane,  on  each  fide,  con- 
tains feven  bones:  the  head  is  large  and 
very  prickly : there  is  only  one  back -fin, 
and  that  is  lower  in  the  middle  than  elfe- 
vyheres  the  body  grows  fmall  towards 
the  tail : the  eyes  are  placed  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  are  covered  with  the  common 
flcin  : there  are  teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate, 
and  fauces;  and  the  appendices  to  the 
pylorus  are  eight  or  nine. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
wx;.  the  fcorpspna  with  pinnules  at  the 
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eves  and  noBrils ; which  very  much  re^ 
fenibles  the  common  peaich,  and  is  alfo 
called  fcorpio,  and  fcorpras  minor ; and 
the  red  fcorpsena,  with  numerous  cirri, 
which  is  tluice  the  fize  of  the  former 
fpecies. 

SCORPIO,  the  SCORPION.  See  the  next 
article. 

SCORPION,  fcorpio,  in  zoology,  a genus 
of  winglefs  infeils,  the  body  of  which  is 
of  an  oval  figure ; the  tail  is  long  and 
Render,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with 
a firm  and  fomewhat  hard  Ikin  : the  eyes 
are  eight  in  number,  two  of  which  are 
placed  contiguous,  and*fix  fide  ways  : 
the  legs  are  eight;  and  there  are  alfo 
a pair  of  claws  at  the  head,  and  a 
pointed  weapon  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  See  pi.  CCXL.  fig,  4.  n°  3.  which 
reprefents  the  great  yellowilh  barbary 
fcorpion,  with  eight  denticulations;  and 
when  full  grown,  raeafures  fix  or  feven 
inches  in  length  1 there  are  feveral  other 
fpecies. 

Scorpion,  fcorpio,  in  aftronomy,  the 
eighth  fign  of  the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the 
charafler  11^.  See  Sign  and  Zodiac, 
The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  fcorpio,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  zo : in  Ty- 
cho’s 10  : and  ia  Mr.  Flamfted’s  49. 
Scorpion,  in  the  anlientartof  war,  an 
engine  chiefly  ufed  in  the  defence  of  the 
wails  of  fortified  places,  by  throwing 
arrows,  fire-balls,  or  great  ftones.  See 
plate  CCXL.  where  fig.  4.  n°  1.  repre- 
fents one  of  thefe  machines  charged,  and 
11°  2.  one  in  its  natural  fituation ; the  point 
A of  the  longed  brachium,  A C,  is  kept 
uppermod  by  the  boxes  of  Itones  BB  : 
hence,  in  order  to  charge  it,  the  point  A 
being  brought  down  by  the  rope  R R, 
and  loop  drawn  by  means  of  the  wheel 
W,  and  pinion  pt  I,  round  the  rollers 
L M,  is  detained  by  the  pin  H H.  Then 
the  loop  a being  taken  off  from  A,  and 
the  fling  S charged  with  the  ball  or 
done  T,  the  fcorpion  is  ready  to  be  dii’- 
charged ; which  is  done  by  a finart  blow 
of  an  hammer  on  the  end  of  the  pin  H H, 
or  by  fuddenly  pulling  it  out  by  a rope  5 
for  then  the  point  A rifes  with  great  ve- 
locity, and  one  of  the  loops  of  the  fling 
flipping  off,  the  done  T flies  out,  as  re- 
prelented  in  n®  i.  which  is  another  fcor- 
pion, differing  a little  from  that  repre- 
fented  in  n°  i ; the  difcharging  end,  A, 
being  nearer  to  the  axis  of  motion,  D D, 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  i in  both, 
the  fcorpion  turns  upon  the  pivot  C ; as 
the  whole  frame  H I turns  round  the  up- 


right Ihaft  C c,  that  the  machine  may  I* 
direffcd  any  way.  The  hook  H,  in  n®  2. 
does  the  office  of  the  pin  H in  n®  i. 

It  appears,  from  Csefar’s  Commentaries, 
that  the  Romans  had  great  numbers^of 
fcorpions  in  their  camps  ■.  but  however 
powerful  thefe  machines  were,  and  how- 
evernumerous,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  a battery  of  cannon,  either 
for  force  or  expedition. 

Thofe  who  delire  a more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  machine;  may  confult  De- 
faguliers’s  Experira.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p,  jj 
and  73. 

SCORPIURUS,  ROUGH-CATERPILLARS, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diadelphia- 
decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with  a papilio- 
naceous flower;  and  its  fruit  is  a con- 
torted pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a cater- 
pillar. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fcorpioides 
and  campoides  of  authors. 
SCORZONERA,  viper’s. grass,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polyga- 
mia-sequalis  clafs  of  plants,  with  a com- 
pound imbricated  flower,  made  up  uf  a 
great  many  monopetalous,  ligulated,  and 
quinquedentated  I'mall  ones  : the  ftamina 
are  five  very  ftiort  capillary  filamentsi 
there  is  no  .pericarpiura,  except  the  im- 
bricated cup,  which  becomes  connivent, 
and  contains  a fingle  oblong  and  ftriated 
feed  after  each  leffer  flower:  the  feeds 
are  crowned  with  a plumofe  down.  See 
plate  CCXLIf.  fig.  2. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  abound  with  a 
. milky  juice,  of  a bitterifh  fubacrid  taftej 
and  hence,  may  be  of  fome  fervice  for 
ftrenglhening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera,  and 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions.  They 
were  formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
niics,  and  for  expelling  the  mealies  and 
fmall-pox;  but  have,  of  late,  almoft  ioff 

- their  chara.dler  in  thefe  intentions.  . 

SCOT,  fcatta,  a cuftomary  contributfoa 
laid  upon  all  fubjefis  according  to  their 
abilities.  Whoever  were  affeffed  to  any 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  por- 
tions, were  faid  to  pay  foot  and  lot.  See 
the  article  Lot.. 

SCOTIA,  in  arcliitefture,  a femicircular 
cavity  or  channel  between  the  tores,  in 
the  bafes  of  columns.  See  the  articles 
Column  and  Base. 

The  Scotia  has  an  eftcfil  juft  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  quaiter-round.  Our  woik- 
men  frequently  call  it  the  cafcment. 

It  is  alfo  called  trochilus,  partly  from 
its  form.  See  Trochilus,  Str. 

In  the  ionic  and  corinthian  bafe,  tiiere 

aie 
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are  two  fcotias,  the  upper  whereof  is  the 
fmaller.  See  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
According  to  Felibien,  the  cavetto  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  fcotia.  See  the  article 
Cavetto. 

SCOTISTS,  a fe£l  of  fchool-divines  and 
philofophers,  thus  called  from  their  foun- 
der J.  Duns  Scotus,  a Scotifli,  or  as 
otheis  fay,  an  Irifli  cordelier,  who  main- 
tained the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
virgin,  or  that  (he  was  born  without  ori- 
ginal fin,  in  oppofilion  to  Thomas  Aqui- 
jias-and  the Thomilis.  See  Thomism. 
As  to  philofopby,  the  Scolifts  were  like 
the  Thomifte,  only  diftinguiihed  by  this, 
that  in  each  being,  as  many  different  qua- 
lities as  it  had,  ib  many  dift'eient  forma- 
lities did  they  diftinguiUi,  all  diftinfil 
from  the  body  itfelf,  and  making  as  it 
were  fo  many  different  entities,  only 
thofe  metaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  I'uper- 
added  to  the  being. 

SCOTLAND,  exclofive  of  tbe  iflands, 
is  fituated  between  j°  and  6°  weft  long. 
a.ad  between  54"  30'  and  58°  30'  north 
Jit.  being  about  three  luindied  miles 
long,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  fifty 
*0  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad, 
from  eaft  to  welt. 

Since  the  union  with  England,  Scotland 
is  divided  into  thirty-three  fliires,  or 
counties,  which  altogether  fend  only 
thhty  knights  to  parliament,  by  reafon 
the  lliires  of  Bute  and  Cathnefs  choofe 
only  alternately,  or  every  other  parlia- 
ment, in  their  turns;  as  do  thofe  of 
, Cromarty  and  Nairn,  Clackmannan  and 
JCinrofs. 

The  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  are  fixty- 
five,  but  fo  claffed  as  to  fend  only  fifteen 
biirgeffes  to  parliament. 

Ne’w  Scotland,  Nava  Scotia,  one  of  the 
britifiv  colonies  in  -North  Atperica,  is 
fituated  between  62°  and  71°  weft  long, 
and  between  43“  and  51°  north  lat.  be- 
ing bounded  by  the  river  of  St.  Laurence 
on  the  north  and  north -weft;  by  the  bay 
of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  eaft;  by  the  fame  ocean  and 
New-Englind  on  the  fouth;  and  by 
Canada  on  the  weft. 

SCOTOMIA,  or  Scotoma,  in  medicine, 
a dizzinefs  or  fwimming  in  the  head, 
wherein  the  animal  fpirits  are  fo  whirled, 
about,  that  external  ohj»i51s  Teem  to  turn 
round.  See  the  article  Vertigo. 

SCRATCH,  in  the  language  of  the  falt- 
workers  of  our  country,  the  name  of  a 
cakatious, ' earthy,  or  ftony  fubftapee, 
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which  feparates  from  fea-water  in  boil- 
ing it  for  fait.  This  forms  a thick  cruft, 
in  a few  days,  on  the  fides  and  bottoms 
of  the  pans,  which  they  are  forced  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  taking  off  once  in  a week, 
or  ten  days,  other-wife  the  pans  burn 
sway  and  are  deftroyed.  See  the  article 
Salt. 

Scratch-pans,  in  the  Englifli  falt-works, 
a name  given  to  certain  leaden  pans, 
which  are  ufualiy  made  about  a foot 
and  half  long,  a foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  and  have  a bow,  or  circu- 
lar handle  of  iron,  by  which  they  may 
be  drawn  out  ^ith  a hook,  when  the  li- 
quor  in  tbe  pan  is  boiling.  See  Salt. 
'I’he  ufe  of  thefe  pans  is  to  receive  a cal- 
carious  earth,  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
incrulls  our  tea-kettles,  which  feparates 
from  the  water  in  boiling  ; this  fubftance 
they  call  fcratch  ; and  thefe  pans,  being 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  falt-pan, 
where  the  heat  is  leaft  violent,  catch  it  as 
it  fubfides  there. 

Scratch-work,  fgraffiata,  a way  of 
painting  in  frefco,  by  preparing  a black 
ground,  on  which  is  laid  a white  plaifter, 
which  white  being  taken  off  with  an  iron 
bodkin,  the  black  appears  through  the 
holes,  and  ferves  for  ftiadows.  See  the 
article  Sgraffit. 

This  kind  of  work  is  lafting,  but,  being 
very  rough,  isunpleafant  to  tbe  fight. 

SCRATCHES,  among  farriers,  a diftem- 
per  incident  to  borfes,  confifting  of  dry 
i'cabs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that  breed  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  paftern-joint. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  fcratchcs, 
diftinguKhed  by  various  names,  as  cre- 
pances,  rats  tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains, 
&c.  which  are  all  fo  many  fpecies  of  the 
fame  malady,  engendered  from  feme 
dry  humour  falling  on  the  legs,  or  from 
the  fumes  of  the  beads  own  dung  lying 
under  his  heels,  efpecially  alter  a jour- 
ney from  over-hard  riding,  &c.  This 
difordei-  begins  firft  with  dry  fcabs  in  the 
paliern  joint  in  feveral  forms.  It  is 
known  by  the  Haring,  dividing  and  curl- 
ing of  the  hair  on  the  fpot. 

SCREW,  or  ScRUE,  cochlea,  one  of  the 
five  mechanical  powers.  A ferew  is  a 
cylinder  cut  into  leveral  concave  furfaces, 
or  rather  a channel  or  groove  made  in  a 
cylinder,  by  carrying  on  two  fpiral  planes 
the  vvhole  length  of  the  ferew,  in  fiich  a 
manner,  that  they  may  be  always  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in 
their  whole  progrefs,  and  alfo  always 

inclined 
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Inclined  to  the  bafe  of  It  in  the  fame 
angle. 

The  fcrew  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
wedge  carried  round  a cylinder,  which  in 
that  cafe  is  called  the  arbor  of  the  fcrcw  ; ■ 
the  wedge,  fo  carried  on,  making  what 
is  called  the  thread  of  the  fcrew,  as  may 
be  feen  in  plate  CCXLII.  fig.  i.  n®  i, 

2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  arbor  of  the  fcrew 
being  A B in  n°  i.  and  acbdin  1. 
as  if  the  cylinder  AC  B D was  infcribed 
within  the  fcrew.  Here,  we  may  fee  the 
manner  how  a fcrew  is  made  ; for  if  it 
be  cut  out  of  the  cylinder  PHI  Q^,  then 
HICLMNOP  is  a fpiral  line  going 
about  the  cylinder,  making  the  prominent 
part  to  be  left  of  the  faid  cylinder  ; and 
hklmno,  the  line  marking  the  depth  to 
which  the  fcrew  is  to  be  cut,  fuppofing 
the  fame  line  to  go  round  the  inner  cy- 
linder or  arbor  A B C D,  though  not 
expreffed  here,  to  avoid  confufion  ; and 
then  AL/N«,  &c.  will  reprefent  the 
prominent  part  or  thread  of  the  fcrew. 
Now,  if  inftead  of  cutting  the  hollows 
HfL.  L/N,  N «P,  £fc.  into  the  cylinder 
PHI  Q^,  a continued  wedge  be  fixed  to 
a fmaller  cylinder  as  A C BD,  or  rather 
acbd,  the  fame  kind  of  fcrew  will  be 
made,  and  abed  will  be  the  arbor  of 
that  fcrew.  Sometimes  the  moft  pro- 
minent part  of  the  thread,  as  LN,  &c, 
is  not  Iliarp  but  flat,  and  then  the  thread 
is  called  a fquare  thread,  as  in  (n°  5.) 
which  reprefents  the  leffion  of  fuch  a 
fcrew.  This  fort  of  thread  is  not  ufed  in 
wood,  but  in  iron,  and  in  other  metals  ; 
it  is  of  good  fervice,  being  commonly 
more  durable,  and  raifing  the  weight  with 
more  eafe  than  the  fliarp  thread. 
hne.ofthe  Screw.  To  make  an  eftimate 
of  the  force  of  the  fcrew,  which  may  be 
compared  either  to  an  inclined  plane,  or 
to  a wedge,  according  as  its  arbor  does 
or  does  not  advance  iia  a progreflive  mo- 
tion whilft  it  turns  round  its  axis  to  raife 
or  flop  a weight,  or  to  prefs  bodies  to- 
gether, which  are  the  feveral  ufes  of  a 
fcrew,  let  us  take  a flexible  wedge,  as, 
for  example,  one  of  paper,  and  coil  it 
round  a cylinder,  (Jbid.  n°  i.)  as  is  re- 
preferited  in  the  figure,  where  A B is  the 
arbor,  C I D one  thread  or  helix,  D H E 
another,  and  E T G part  of  the  wedge 
left  to  Ihew  the  proportion  between  the 
power  that-  turns  the  fcrew  and  the 
weight  W; 

If  the  weight  is  puflied  up  the  wedge, 
(or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  raifed  per- 
pendicularly by  the  wedge  flipping  under 
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-it)  from  F to  H In  the  direflion  vV  V}, 
then  will  H G be  the  velocity  of  the 
weight,  and  GT  the  velocity  of  the 
power,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  inclined 
plane  becoming  a wedge ; and  this  will 
be  the  analogy  for  the  (crew  thus  a6ling. 
As  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  H 4 ; to 
HI  the  diflance  of  two  threads  (or  as 
the  bafe  F G : to  the  perpendicular 
H G ::  ) fo  is  the  weight : to  the  power 
applied  to  the  arbor  at  A,  to  raife  a 
w’eight  up  the  thread  HD  IC. 

N.B.  SVe  luppole  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor  at  A and  of  the  fcrew  at  H nearly 
equal. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  n"  4.  where  the 
moveable  plank  D K is  carried  down,  by 
turning  round  the  heads  G G of  the 
ferews  AB  and  CD,  in  order  to  prefs 
flrongly  the  bodies  placed  between  the 
planks  D K and  M L,  whilft  the  piece 
HI,  fixed  on  the  upper  plank,  is  either 
guided  through  an  hole,  or,  being  only 
looked  at,  ferves  to  Ihew  whether  the 
plank  K D be  brought  down  horizontal- 
ly, as  the  ferews  are  turned.  When  long 
levers  are  thruft  into  the  fquare  holes  at 
the  heads  of  the  ferews,  the  force  of  the 
ferews  is  much  increafed,  and  then  the 
weight  will  be  to  the  power  as  the 
circumference  of  the  tircle  deferibed  'by 
that  part  of  the  lever  to  which  the  haml 
is  applied  : to  the  diftance  between  two 
threads.  Wherefore,  as  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  circle  is  to  the  diftance  of 
two  thirds  of  an  endlefs  fcrew  ;;  fo  is  the 
refiftance  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel : to  the 
power  applied  to  the  handle. 

Archimedes's  ScKSW,  in  hydraulics,  a kind 
of  fpiral  pump,  for  raifing  water,  fo  call- 
ed from  its  inventor  Archimedes. 

It  confirts  of  a long  cylinder,  witli  a 
hollow  pipe,  tube,  or  groove  coiled  round 
it,  as  reprefented  in  ibid.  n°  7.  where 
A B reprefents  the  cylinder,  and  C D the 
tube  open  at  each  end.  It  is  placed  in  an 
oblique  pofition  to  the  horizon,  with  the 
lower  end  in  the  water  to  be  pumped 
away,  the  other  end  being  fopported  on 
the  lower  part  of  (be  winch  IK,  by 
which  the  fcrew  and  cylinder  are  turned 
round. 

As  foon  as  the  feew  is  Immerfed  in  the 
water,  it  immediately  rifes  therein  by  the 
orifice  Cto  the  le.vel  of  the  furface  of  (he 
water  E F ; and  if  the  point  of  the  helix 
or  fpiral,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  is  coincident  with  the  furface  of 
the  water,  happens  not  to  be  on  the 
■ ■ lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water 

will 
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■wilt  upon  the  motion  of  the  fcrew,  move 
on  in  the  fpiial,  till  it  comes  to  the 
point  which  is  on  the  other  fide,  and  co- 
incident with  the  furface  of  the  water; 
when  it  is  arrived  at  that  point,  which 
fuppoTe  at  Q,  it  cannot  afterwards  polTefs 
any  other  part  of  the  fpiral  than  that 
which  is  upon  the  lowed  part  of  the  cy- 
linder; for  it  cannot  move  from  0 to- 
wards H or  G,  becaufe  they  are  fituated 
higher  above  the  horizon  ; and  ftnee 
this  will  conifantly  be  the  cafe,  after  the 
water  in  the  fpiral  has  attained  the  point 
O,  it  is  plain  that  it  muft  always  be  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  in  motion, 
every  part  of  the  fpiral-fcrew,  from  O to 
I),  will,  by  degrees,  fucceed  to  the  faid 
under  part  of  the  cylinder ; the  water, 
therefore,  in  the  fpiral,  muft  fucceed'to 
every  part  thereof,  from  O to  D,  as  it 
comes  on  the  lower  fide  ; that  is,  it  muft 
afeerid  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
through  all  the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it 
comes  to  the  orifice  D,-  where  it  will  run 
cut,  as  having  nothing  farther  to  fupport 
it.  Hence  it  appears  how  much  thofe 
gentlemen  are  miftaken  who,  affefting 
the  wonderful,  fay,  ‘ That  the  water 

* afeends  by  defeending whereas,  if 
they  would  have  made  the  moft  of  the 
wonder,  they  might  have  truly  faid, 

* That  the  water  afeends  becaufe  it  can- 

* not  afeend,’  i,  e.  that  it  afeends  one 
way,  becaufe  it  cannot  afeend  another  ; 
but  then  the  wonder  is  loft. 

Endlefs  or  perpetual-?>c?~zv/ , one  fo  fitted 
in  a compound  machine,  as  to  turn  a 
dental  wheel;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  may 
be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an 
end  : ibid.  n°  6. 

Kin  the  endlefs,  or  perpetual-fcrew,  AB, 
whofe  threads  take  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
CD,  you  take  the  diftance  of  two 
threads,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
axis  AB  ; or  the  diftance  of  two  teeth 
in  the  wheel  C D,  in  the  direftion  of  the 
circumference ; and  if  a weight,  W,  aft 
at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel : then, 
if  the  power  D be  to  the  weight  W,  as 
that  diftance  of  the  teeth  or  threads,  to 
the  length  deferibed  by  the  power  P in 
one  revolution,  the  power  and  weight 
will  be  in  sequilibrio;  becaufe  in  one  re- 
volution of  P,  the  vyheel  DC,  with  the 
weight  W,  has  moved  only  the  diftance 
of  one  tooth. 

SCRIBE,  an  officer  among  the  Jews  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  write;  of  which  there 
were  three  kinds : the  fitft  and  princi- 


pal of  which  were  the  feribes  of  the  law, 
whofe  office  was  fo  write  and  interpret 
feripture;  thefe  were  in  great  credit  and 
efteem  among  the  Jews,  and  had  even 
the  precedency  of  the  priefts  and  fjeri- 
ficers,  and  their  decifions  were  received 
with  almoft  the  fame  refpeft  as  the  law 
of  God  itfelfs  the  fecond  kind,  pro- 
perly called  feribes  of  the  people,  were 
a fort  of  magiftrates ; and  the  third  were 
public  notaries,  or  fecretaries  of  the 
council  j wliich  were  the  leaft  confide- 
derable. 

The  feribes,  among  the  Romans,  wrote 
out  decrees,  or  afts,  and  made  out  au. 
thentic  copies  of  them. 

SCRIBING,  in  joinery,  &c,  is  a term 
ufed  when  one  fide  of  a piece  of  Huff  is 
to  be  fitted  to  another  that  is  irregular. 
In  order  to  make  thefe  join  clofe  all  the 
way  they  feribe  it  ; that  is,  they  lay 
the  piece  to  be  feribed  clofe  to  the  other 
they  intend  to  feribe  it  to,  and  open- 
ing their  compaffes  to  the  wideft  diftance 
thefe  two  pieces  ftand  from  each  other, 
they  beat  the  point  of  one  of  the  legs 
againft  the  fide  they  intend  to  feribe  to, 
and  with  the  other  point  draw  a line  on 
the  fluff  to  be  feribed.  Thus  they  form 
a line  on  the  irregular  piece  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  irregular  one  ; and  if  the 
fluff  be  cut  exaftly  to  the  line,  vvhen  thefe 
pieces  are  put  together  they  will  feem  a 
joint. 

SCRIPTURE,  an  appellation  given,  by- 
way of  eminence,  to  the  facred  and  in- 
fpired  writings  of  the  Bible.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Bible,  Canonical,  Gfc. 

SCRIVAN,  a port-town  of  the  province  of 
Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  fifty  miles  eaft 
of  Porto  Bello. 

SCROPHULA,  the  king's  evil,  in  me- 
dicine,  a hard  glandulous  humour,  ufu. 
ally  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Ikin, 
feated  principally  in  the  fides  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  and  under  the  chin : 
but  though  the  principal  feat  of  this  dif- 
eafe  is  in  the  fides  of  the  neck,  fcarcely 
any  part  of  the  body  is  exempted  from  it. 
The  humour  fometimes  falls  on  thelungs, 
and  brings  on  a pulmonary  confumption ; 
and  it  is  .a  ,dreadful  circumllance,  that 
this  diforder  is  tranfmitted  from  parents 
to  their  children,  by  way  of  inheritance; 
As  to  the  cure  of  this  ftubborn  difeafe, 
fays  Dr.  Mead,  it  is  to  be  attempted  by 
bleeding,  purging  and  fuch  medicines  as 
are  moft  proper  for  coryefting  the  vifci- 
dity,  faltnefs,  and  acrimony  of  the  hii- 
mours.  Of  cathartics,  the  bell  is  duki- 
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fled  mercury  fix  times  fublimed,  which 
fiiould  be  joined  with  rhubarb,  for  chil- 
dren j but  to  adults  it  may  be  given 
alone,  with  a gentle  purging  draught 
fotne  hours  after  it.  The  next  to  this  in 
virtue  is  jalap  ; and  our  purging  waters 
are  alfo  ufeful,  as  they  fcour  (he  glands 
and  open  the  body  at  the  fame  time.  In 
fine,  a pill  compcfedof  mercury  fix  times 
fiiblimed,  and  precipitated  fulphur  of  an- 
timony, each  one  grain;  of  aloes,  three 
or  four  grains;  made  up  with  the  fyrup 
of  balfam,  and  taken  every  night,  will 
be  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  but  in  others  arifing  from  vifcid  hu- 
mours. 

Forcorrefiling  this  depravity  of  blood  and 
humours,  the  following  powder  may  be 
taken  twice  a day,  with  three  or  four 
glaifes  of  the  lefs  compound  lime-water: 
take  of  burnt  fpunge,  one  foruple ; of 
purified  nitre,  coralline,  and  white  fugar, 
each  ten  grains ; mix  them  together  : 
and  if  the  patient  happen  to  be  emaciated, 
equal  quantities'of  milk  may  be  mixed 
with  the  water.  The  expreifed  juice  of 
millepedes  will  alfo  be  of  fome  f-rvice, 
on  account  of  their  diuretic  quality.  If- 
fiies  likewife  will  be  beneficial,  to  drain 
off  the  viftous  humour  ; and  a change 
of  aliment  is  often  attended  with  good 
effefls. 

As  to  the  patient’s  diet,  which  ought  not 
to  be  negle£fed,  let  him  feed  on  flefli  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  abftain  from  all  fait 
and  fmoke-dried  meat  and  high-feafmed 
things;  and  particularly  from  pork,  hare, 
cheefe,  and  in  general  from  all  things 
that  are  hard  of  digeftion.  Let  him  drink 
river-water,  and  that  boiled ; but  ftag- 
nating  or  fnow- water  never. 

For  the  manner  of  treating  fcrophulous 
tumours,  by  outward  applications,  fee 
the  article  SciRRHUS. 

SCROPHULARIA,  ficWort,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia 
cbfj  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous- 
flower,  divided,  into  five  fegments  at  the 
limb:  the  fruit  is  a coundifli  bilocular  cap- 
fule,  containing  a great  many  fmall  feeds. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  efteemed  exter- 
nally, as  a remedy  for  the  piles,  and  for 
the  king’s  evil -fores  ; it  is  generally  made 
into  an  ointment  for  thefe- purpofes ; for 
fome  give  it  alfo  internally,  in  diet- 
drinks. 

SCROTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  capfula  or 
bag  in  which  the  tdlicles  ate  contained, 
and  which  hangs  down  below  the  penis. 
.See  the  article  Testicle. 
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The  fcrotuhi  is  compofed  of  a cufJcufsl^ 
cutis,  and  a mufculous  membrane  called 
ihedartus,  by  means  of  which  it  is  cona 
trafled.  It  has  in  the  midft  a leptumj 
formed  by  a duplicature  of  the  dartus,  by 
whrch  it  is  divided  into  two  cells,  and 
which  anfwers  to  a longitudinal  future, 
by  which  it  is  externally  divided  into  twd 
fides,  a right  and  a left.  It  has  its  velfels 
from  the  hypogaftrics,  and  its  nerves  from 
the  os  facrum. 

Its  ufe  is  to  contain,  to  chcrifh,  and  de^ 
fend  the  tdlicles. 

Scrotum  cordis,  the  fame  with  peri- 
cardium. See  Phrigardium. 

SCROWLS,  or  Scrolls,  inarchiteflure,. 
the  f.ime  with  volutes.  See  Volute. 

SCRUPI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a clafi  of 
foffils,  formed  into  large  detached  mafles 
without  crufts,  and  compofed  of  a va- 
rioufly  debafed  cryftalline  matter.  Uf 
this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  un- 
der thefe  four  genera,  ‘viz,  the  firft  or- 
der comprehend  thofe  fcrtipi,  of  a more 
rude  and  irregular  ftrufture  in  the  mafs, 
as  the  telaugia ; and  the  fecond  order 
comprehends  thofe  of  a more  equal  and 
regular  conftitution,  as  the  petridia  and 
the  jafpides.  See  Telaugia,  ©c. 

SCRUPLE,  a weight  equal  to  the  third 
part  of  a dram,  or  to  twenty  grains,  Sefl 
the  article  Weight. 

Among  goldfmiths  it  is  equal  to  twenty- 
four  grains. 

The  fcruples  of  the  moon,  ©r.  ecliffsd, 
are  the  parts  of  the  moon’s  diameter  im- 
merfed  in  the  fliadow,  exprefied  in  the 
fame  meafure  wherein  the  apparent  dia- 
meter'of  the  moon  is  expreifed. 

The  fcruples  of  half  duration  are  an  arch 
of  the  moon’s  orbit,  which  the  center  of  ' 
the  moon  deferihes,  from  the  beginning 
of  an  eclipfe  to  its  middle.  Scruples  of 
immerfion,  are  an  arch  which  the  moon’'s 
center  deferihes,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eclipfe  to  its  middle.  And  f.ruples 
of  eraerfion,  are  an  arch  of  the  moon’s 
orbit,  deferibed  by  her  center  from  the 
time  of  the  emerfion  of  her  limb  to  the 
end  of  her  ecliffd.  See  Eclipse. 

SCRUTINY,  a ftriSl  examination -of  the 
fevera!  votes  taken  at  an  ekdiion,  in  or- 
der to  difeover  unqualified  voters.  See 
the  article  Election. 

SCUUPTURE,  an  art  by  which,  in  taking 
away,  or  adding  to  matter,  all  forts  of 
figures  are  formed  by  the  hand,  either  in 
Hone,  wood,  wax,  or  metal.  In  its  full 
latitude  it  lignifies  both  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  creux,  ptopeily  Oalled  engraving, 
i6  T and 
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and  of  working  in  relievo,  which  is  more 
itriflly  called  I'ciilpUire.  See  the  articles 
Engraving  and  Relievo. 

The  firft  works  in  fculptnre  were  with 
clay,  not  only  in  making  ftatnes,  but  in 
forming  models  j andtothis  day  a fculptor 
never  undertakes  any  thing  confiderable, 
without  forming  a model,  either  in  clay 
or  wax.  In  making  figures  of  thefe  ma. 
terials,  they  begin  and  -finilh  their  work 
with  their  hands,  ufingonly  three  or  four 
pieces  of  wood,  which  are  roundilh  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  flat,  with  a fort 
of  claws  and  teeth,  which  are  to  fmooth 
and  fcratch  the  work.  For  waxen  mo- 
dels, to  every  pound  of  wax  add  half  a 
pound  colophony  ; fome  add  turpentine, 
and  melt  it  together  with  oil  of  olives; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  latter  being  ufed  as 
they  would  have  the  matter  harder  or 
fofter:  fome  alfo  add  a little  Vermillion, 
to  give  it  a colour  : this  is  wrought  and 
moulded  with  the  fingers  like  clay.  See 
the  article  Moulding. 

For  I'culpturein  wood,  which  we  proper- 
ly call  carving,  the  firfl  thing  required  is 
lo  choofe  wood  proptr  for  the  woik  the 
fculptor  is  to  pel  form.  If  it  be  any  thing 
luge,  and  that  requires  a great  deal  of 
llrength  and  folidity,  the  hardeftand  moft 
durable  wood  is  to  be  chofen ; and  for 
fmaller  works  and  ornaments,  the  fofter 
wood  is  ufed  ; but  it  mull  be  lucb,  how- 
ever, as  is  firm  and  clofe  5 for  a large 
work,  though  it  be  only  a Tingle  figure, 
it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  pieces 
of  wood,  or  bits  of  board,  glued  toge- 
ther, than  of  one  whole  piece,  which 
is  more  liable lo  crack  ; fora  thick  piece 
Ilf  wood  may  not  be  dried  to  the  heart, 
however  it  may  appear  on  the  outfide.' 
Carving  is  pel  formed  with  a great  variety 
of  chiiTels  and  other  tools,  for  paring, 
Icooping, ‘rounding,  &c,  the  feveral  paits 
of  the  work.  Ice  Cutting  in  WOOD. 

In  (l•ulpture  in  marble  and  oilier  (tone, 
the  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is  to  law  out  a 
block  of  marble,  of  the  bignefs  of  the 
work  to  be  performed;  and  this  being 
done,  'the  fupeifluities 'are  to  be  taken  off 
by  a flubbed  point  and  a heavy  mallet ; 
thus,  bringing  it  near  the  ine.afures  re-, 
quired,  the  (culptor  reduces  it  liill  nearer 
wiih  a finer  tool,  called  a dog’s  tooth,  it 
having  two  poinis,  but  one  noi  fo  fliarp 
as  the  other.  Af.er  this  he  makes  rife  of 
his  gradine,  which  is  a flat  cutting  tool, 
with  three  teeth  ; he  then  takes  off,  with 
a fmooth  chiffcf,  the  fcratches  the  gradine 
left  on  the  marble,  and  ufes  it  with  dex- 


terity and  delicacy,  to  give  foftmfs  and 
tendernefs  to  his  figure ; till  at  length, 
taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of  flne- 
ntfs,  the  work  is  gradually  rendered  fit 
for  polilhing.  To  polifli  the  work,  the 
fculptor  ufes  pumice-ttoneandfinalt,  then 
he  goes  over  it  with  tripoH  ; and  when 
he  would  give  it  more  luftre,  rubs  it  with 
leather  and  ftraw  aflies.  There  are  feve- 
ral other  tools  ufed  by  fculptors,  adapted 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ftone  they  make  ufe  of. 
As  the  models  of  clay  fhrink  as  they 
grow  dry,  whenever  fculptors  undertake 
a confiderable  piece  of  work,  they  only 
life  the  model  for  making  a mould  of 
plaifter  or  ftucco,  in  which  is  formed  a 
figure  of  the  fame  matter,  which  feives 
them  thenceforth  for  a model,  and  by 
which  they  adjufl  all  their  meafures  and 
proportions.  To  proceed  the  more  re. 
gnlarly,  on  the  head  of  the  model  they 
place  an  immoveable  circle  divided  into 
degrees,  with  a moveable  rule  or  index, 
fixed  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  di. 
vided  alfo  into  equal  parts  : from  the 
end  of  the  rule  hangs  a line  with  a 
plummet,  which  ferves  to  take  all  the 
points,  to  be  transferred  thence  to  the 
block  of  marble,  from  whofe  top  hangs 
another  plummet,  like  that  of  the  model. 
But  there  are  fome  excellent  fculptors,  ■ 
who  difapprove  of  this  method  ; urging, 
that  the  Imalleft  motion  of  the  model, 
changes  their  meafures,  for  which  reafon 
they  choofe  rather  to  take  all  their  mea- 
fures with  the  compalTes.  See  the  articles 
Polishing,  Sfr. 

SCUM  .properly  denotes  the  impurities, 
which  a liquor,  by  boiling,  calls  up  to 
the  furface.  See  Clarification, 

The  term  feum  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is 
more  properly  called  the  fcoria  of  metals. 
See  the  article  Scoria. 

In  this  laft  fenfe,  the  feum  of  lead  is  a 
fort  of  fmalt,  of  various  colours  ; and  the 
fium  offilveris  commonly  what  we  call 
litharge.  Bee  Smalt  and  Litharge. 

SCUPEK,  or  Scoper-holes,  in  a fliip. 
See  the  article  SCOPER, 

SCURRA,  in  ornithology,,  the  name  by 
which  the  -antients  railed  the  jackdaw, 

SCURRULA,  in  botany,  a genu's  of  the 
tetrandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  tiibulous,  and  femiquadrifnl  t 
the  fruit  is  a turbinated  berry,,  roundilh 
at  top;  the  feed  is  not  dtferibed. 

SCURVY,  fiorbuius,  in  medicine,  Dr. 
Mead  observes,  is  the  name  given  by  nir- 
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<Jical  writers  to  a.  difeafe  fo  various  and 
different  in  appearance,  that  it  does  not 
feen;  to  be  one  and  the  finie  diflemper. 
Boerhaave  obferves  that  thef.-urvy  chief- 
ly affefts  the  inhabitants  of  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  thofe  who  live  in 
raarfliy,  low,  fat,  and  moift  foils,  near 
ftagnating  waters,  whether  frelh  or  fait. 
Thofe  who  live  idle  fedentary  lives  are 
molt  I'objedt,  chiefly  in  the  winter-time, 
to  the  attacks  of  this  diilemper;  as  alfo 
thofe  feeding  upon  f dted  and  f noke-dried 
flefli,  or  fifii,  fea-bifcuit,  ftinking  water, 
unfermenteri  farinaceous  vegetables,  peas, 
beans,  lharp,  frit,  old  cheefe;  bkewife 
thofe  -who  are  fubjefl  to  melancholic, 
maniacal,  hylteric,  or  hypochondriacal 
diforders  ; or  thofe  who  have  taken  large 
quantities  of  the  peruvian  bark  without 
proper  evacuations.  Dr.  Pringle  con- 
fitlers  the  fcurvy  as  arillng  from  a putrid 
caiife  only  ; and  thinks  that  the  fpecies 
of  that  malady,  faid  to  he  owing  to  an 
acid,  isfo  far  from  being  fo,  that  it  were 
to  he  wilhed  this  fuppofed  fpecies  of  (cur- 
vy had  not  been  denominated  of  this 
diilemper,  and  the  more  fo,  as  he  ap- 
prehends that  in  the  countries  inofl:  li-, 
able  to  the  true  fcurvy,  an  acid  is  rarely 
to  be  blamed.  He  thinks,  that  if  the 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  is  great  and  fud- 
den,  a fever  or  flux  will  enfue ; but  if 
the  accummulafion  is  fo  flow,  that  ihe  bo- 
dy grows  habituated  to  the  putrefaflion, 
a fcurvy  prevails  ; this  is  the  cafe  in 
long  voyage?,  occalioned  by  corrupted 
air  and  provifions,  on  board  unventilated 
feips,  in  marlliy  countries  from  fimilar 
caiifjs,  and  in  a lelTcr  degree  in  all  nor- 
Iheily  ciinintes  in  molt  lituations,  from  a 
want  of  due  peifpitation  of  what  is  pu- 
trid, and  efpecially  with  the  ufe  of  falted 
meats. 

The  fcurvy,  according  to  Sydenham,  is 
known  by  afpontaneoiis  wearinefs,  a hea- 
vinefs  of  the  body,  riifliculiy  of  breathing 
efpecially  after  motion,  rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  a ftinking  breath,  frequent  bleed- 
isg  of  the  noCe,  difficulty  ol  walking, 
fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a 
falling  away  of  the  legs,  in  which  there 
are  always  livid,  plumbeous,  yellow,  or 
violet-coloured  fpots,  and  the  colour  of 
the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  tawney. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  firft  ftate  of 
this  difeafe  begins  with  unufual  lazintfs, 
fpontaneous  wearinefs ; the  patient  loves 
to  be  in  a fitting  or  lying  poflure ; there  is 
a pain  in  all  the  mufcles  as  if  he  was 
oyer-tired,  efpecially  in  the  legs  and  loinsj 
* 


when  he  awakens  in  the  morning,  all  his 
joints  and  mufcles  feem  to  be  tired  and 
bruifed.  In  the  fecond  ftate,  the  gums 
fwell,  grow  painful,  hot,  and  Itching, 
and  bleed  upon  the  lead  prelTure : the 
roots  of  the  teeth  become  bare  and  loofe  ; 
he  feels  pains  in  all  the  external  and  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  imitating  dif- 
tempers  proper  to  the  various  paits.  In 
the  third  ftate,  the  gums  at  length  grow 
putiid,  with  a cadaverous  fmell  : when 
they  areinflamed,  blooddiftils  from  them, 
■and  a gangrene  enfties 5 the  loofe  teeth 
by  degrees  grow  yellow,  black,  and  rot- 
ten i the  lublinguar  veins  become  vari- 
cofe  and  like  rings  ; there  are  often  fa- 
tal haemorrhages,  which  break  out  from 
the  external  Ikin,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  a wound,  from  'the  lips,  gums, 
mouth,  nofe,  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen, 
pancreas,  inteftines,  womb,  kidneys,  &c. 
Obftinate  ulcers  ai'ife,  which  no  applica- 
tion will  cure,  and  are  apt  to  turn  to  a 
gangrene  ; they  break  out  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  but  efpecially  the  legs,  and  are 
attended  with  a flench  ; there  is  a kind  of 
itch  and  dry  fcabs,  with  a dry  and  mild 
leprofy,;  the  blood  drawn  from  a vein  is 
black  and  grumous,  thick,  and  yet  wants 
its  due  confidence  in  the  fibrous  part ; the 
ferum  is  fait,  fhaip,  and  abounding  with 
a yellowifli  green  mucus  on  the  furfaces 
there  are  gnawing  rending  pains,  quickly 
ftiifting  from  place  to  place,  which  grow 
more  violent  in  the  night,  affeflingall  the 
joints,  bones,  and  vifeera.  In  the  fourth 
ftate  there  are  fevere  of  various  kinds, 
which  bring  on  an  atrophy;  fometimes 
diarrhaeas,  dyfenteries,  or  violent  fttan- 
guties  i as  alfo  faintings  and  mortal  an- 
xieties, a dropfy  coni'umption,  convul- 
fions,  trembling,  a pally,  contradlions, 
black  fpots,  voiding  of  blood  upwards 
and  downwards;  a putrefaflion  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas, 
mefemery : and  now  the  contagion  fpreads 
very  thick. 

From  this  account  of  the  difeafe  it  ap- 
pears, continues  the  laft- mentioned  au- 
thor. that  one  part  of  the  blood  is  faulty 
in  being  too  thick,  and  the  other  in  be- 
ing too  thin,  with  a fait  alkaline,  oc 
acid  acrimony  ; wherefore,  to  difeover 
which  of  the  three  predominates,  requires 
the  utrnoft  attention,  and  the  molt  accu- 
rate enquiry  for,  in  the  cure  of  this'dif- 
esfe,  that  which  is  thick  is  to  be  attenu- 
ated, that  which  is  ftagnant  ■ rendered 
moveable,  and  that  which  is  coagulated 
is  to  be  made  fluid,  ■ 
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It  ought  to  be  laid  down,  fays  Hoffman, 
as  a general  rule,  that  the  fciirvy,  the 
mod  virulent  of  all  chronical  diftempers, 
is  not  to  be  treated  with  draftic,  but  with 
the  mod  mild  and  fimple  medirines  t 
likewifethe  patient  flioulii  change  the  air 
in  which  the  difeafe  is  formed,  and  re- 
move from  unhealthy  places,  where  the 
air  is  impure,  vapid,  and  deprived  of  its 
due  elafticity,  cloudy,  or  impregnated 
with  noxious  exhalatio,ns,  to  places- more 
falutary,  and  where  the  air  is  more  pure. 
If  his  circumllances  will  not  admit  of 
travelling  to  Italy  or  France  for  a purer 
air,  he  fhould  bum  juniper-wood  in  his 
chimney,  or  throw  amber  on  live  coals. 
The  patient  fhould  alfo  ufe  exercife,  not 
indulging  hirrifelf  in  much  deep,  be  tem- 
perate in  his  diet,  and  feed  upon  aliment 
of  eafy  digeftion.  Our  author  ventures 
to  affirm,  that  mineral  waters  are  a uni- 
verfal  remedy  for  the  fcurvy;  but  the  cure 
is  dill  more  certain,  if  an  aciirate  regi- 
men be  obferved,  and  the -waters  affided 
by  the  repeated  exhibition  of  proper  an- 
tifcorbutic  and  balfamic  medicines.  When 
thefe  cannot  he  had,  ptii  e light  fountain- 
water,  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  extin- 
guifhed,  may  be  fnhdituted  in  their  room. 
Befirles  mineral  waters,  nothing  is  more 
effeftual  in  correfling  a fcorbutic  acrimo- 
ny than  a milk-diet,  or  whey,  or  whey 
impregnated  with  the  juices  of  antifcor- 
butic  herbs,  as  fcurvy. grafs  and  viater- 
creffes.  Scurvy-grafs  and  all  the  fpecies 
of  garden  and  water- crefl'es,  horl'e-radifh, 
the  roots  of  wild  radifli,  and  mudard  are 
juftly  looked  upon  as  antjfcorbutics,  for 
they  induce  a furprihng  change  both  in 
the  difordered  fluids  and  folids.  To  thefe 
may  he  .added  the  roots  of  gentian  and 
fuccorv,  tlie  leaves  of  fcordium.  carduus 
benediffus,  worm-vood,  the  lelfer  cen- 
taury, water-trefoil,  or  bucks-beans. 
BaKamics  and  corroboratives,  as  juniper- 
berrlet.,  the  tops  of  nr  and  pine-trees, 
winters  bark,  cortex  elutherias,  and  the 
petuvian  -batk  : the  gums  ammoniac,  fa- 
gapenum,  and  galhanum  ; and  the  woods 
'of  i'-iflaira-',  guaiacum,  and  aloes.  Me- 
dicines which  allay  the  pains  and  fpafms, 
are  the  fat  cf  animals,  cream,  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  fperma  ceti,  cafior,  affa  fosti- 
da,  extiafls.of  yarrow  and  camomile, 
diafeordium,  faffion,  earth-worms,  elk- 
hoof,  &c.  As  to  evacuations,  bleeding 
^onld  be  ufed  with  the  grrateft  caution  ; 
and  none  hut  the  gentleli  purges  fhould 
be  tiled,  fuch  as  itna  rhubarb,  or  man- 
i!g  3 a!fo  pills  mads  after  the  manner  of 


Becher,  with  depurated  aloes,  extrafl  of 
rhubarb,  bitter  herbs,  and  temperate  bal- 
famic  ingredients.  The  diuretics  fhould 
not  be  Itronger  than  the  decofilion  of  the 
roots  cf  parfley,  celeri,  fennel,  and  af- 
, paragus.  The  fafell  diaphoretics  are  dul- 
cified I'pirit  of  nitre,  flowers  of  fnlphur, 
aethiops  mineral,  infufions  in  the  manner 
of  tea  of  Paul’s  betony,  carduus  benedic- 
tus,  fcordium,  and  eider-flowers,. dia. 
phoretic  antimony,  calcined  and  uncal- 
cined haitfhorn,  amber,  native  cinnabar, 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  compound 
powder  of  crab’s  claws  ; thefe  things  are 
adapted  to  a cold  fcurvy.  But  in  the  hot 
(jr  alcaline,  fcurvy-giafs  is  too  hot  to  be 
adminilfered  alone;  wherefore  it  fliould 
be  correfted  with  acids,  fuch  as  wood- 
forrel,  the  juices  of  citrons,  oranges,  bar- 
berries, and  pomegranates;  tins  fliould 
be  accompanied  with  milk-meats,  ai- 
mond  enmlfions,  barley-hrolhs,  water- 
gruel,  chicken- broths,  with  endive,  let- 
tuce, forrel,  and  crefl'es,  at  intervals. 
When  the  frurvy  proceeds  from  muriatic 
falts,  which  happens  to  thefe  who  live  on 
fmoked  or  high-falted  fifli  or  flefh,  then 
whey,  copioufly  drank,  produces  good 

' efFefls;  as  alfo  citrons,  china-oranges, 
and  ripe  fruits;  whereas  fpirituous  and 
volatile  amiCcoibutics  are  generally  de- 
trimental. Heifler  fays,  that  when  there 
is  a continual  fait  tafle  in  the  moiith, 
lime-water,  dr.irk.  morning  and  evening,- 
is  a high  fpeclfic.  The  late  bifhop  of 
Cloyne  fays,  that  if  he  may  triift  what 
trials  he  has  been  able  to  make,  tar- 
water  is  good  in  the  feveral  forts  of  fcur- 
vy, whetherplkaline,  acid,  or  muriatic; 
and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  only  me- 
dicine that  cures  them  all,  without  doing 
hurt  in  any.  See  the  article  Tar. 

In  a high  degree  of  the  fcurvy,  mercurial 
falivation  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
only  cure;  which  by  the  vehement  fliock 
it  gives  the  whole  frame,  and  the  fenfible 
fecretion  it  produce.',  may  be  thought  to 
be  more  adequate  to  fuch  an  effeft ; but 
the  diforrier  occafioned  by  that  violent 
procefs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  never  be 
got  over.  See  Salivation. 

Scurvy  grass,  cochlearia,  \n  botany. 
See  the  article  CoCHLEARlA. 

SCUTAGE,  was  aniiently  a tax  impofed 
on  fuch  as  held  lands,  &c.  by  knight's 
fervice,  towards  furnifhing  the  king’s 
army  ; hence  feutagio  habendo  was  a 
writ  that  lay  for  the  king,  or  other  lord, 
againft  tenants  holding  by  knight’s  fer- 
yicf,  to  ferve  in  peifon,  or  fend  a fliffi- 
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f.ient  man  in  iheir  room,  or  pay  a certain 
fum,  Sfc. 

6CUTARET,  or  Scutart,  a caftie  and 
feraglioon  tlieeaft  fide  ofthe  Bolphonis, 
oppbfite  to  Conftantinople,  about  a mile 
from  it. 

SCUTARI,  a city  of  european  Tutky,  in 
the  province  of  Albania,  lituated  in 
eift  longit.  10®,  and  north  lat.  41"  50'. 

SCUTCHEON.  See  Escutcheon. 

SCUTELLARIA,  in  botany,  a genuit  of 
the  .lidynamia-gymnofperraia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a 
fingle  lingent  petal  ; the  tube  is  very 
fliprt,  and  1 eflefted  backwards ; the  faux 
is  long  and  compreffed  ; the  upper  lip  is 
concave  and  trifid,  . and  the  middle  laci- 
nula  concave  and  emarginated  ; there 
is  no  pericarpium  ; the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
lyx is  originally  open,  but  after  the  flower 
is  fallen  it  becomes  fliut,  with  an  oper- 
culum ; the  feed?  are  roundifti,  and  four 
in  number.  This  genus  compreheods 
thecaflida  of  Tournefort. 

This  nl'iit  is  recommended  as  good  in 
“tprtian  aeues. 

SCUl'IFORME  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  chief 
bone  of  lit;  ^::ee,  called  alfo  patella,  mo- 
la,  &c.  See  the  article  Patella. 

ScuTiFORMis  CARTSLAGO,  in  ajjatomy, 
one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lannx,  the 
broadrll  and  biggefl  of  them  all,  called 
alfo  thyroides.  See  the  article  Larynx. 
This  cartilage  is  of  a quadrangular  figure, 
and  Hands  ip  the  anterior  pait,  where 
the  ppmum  Adarai  makes  its  prominence, 
whence  it  is  fometimes  called  the  anterior 
cartilage.  It  is  gibbous  withoutfide,  and 
hollow  within  ; fometimes  double,  chief- 
ly in  women,  in  whom  it  does  not  ad- 
vance fp  far  forward  as  in  men. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a Ihip,  fquafe  holes  cut 
in  the  deck,  big  enough  to  let  in  the  bot- 
dy  of  a man,  ferving  to  let  people  down 
into  anv  room  below  upon  orcafion,  or 
from  one  deck  to  another.  They  are 
generally  before  the  main-maft,  before 
the  knight  in  the  forecaflie  in  the  gun- 
room, to  go  down  to  the  ftern  flicets  ; in 
the  rnund-houre,  to  go  down  into  the 
captain's  cabin,  when  forced  by  the  ene- 
my in  a fight  aloft.  ■ There  are  alfo  feme 
fmaller  (cuttles,  which  have  gratings 
over  them  : and  all  of  them  have  covers, 
that  people  may  not  fall  down  through 
them  in  the  night. 

Scuttle  is  alfo  name  given  to  thofe  little 
windows  and  long  holes  which  are  cut 
out  in  cabins,  to  let  in  light, 

SCYTALA,  in  mechanics,  a term  tifed  ' 


by  fotne  writers,  for  a kind  of  radius,., 
orfpoke,  (landing  out  from  the  axis  of  a 
machine,  as  an  handle  or  lever  to  turn  it 
round  and  work  it  by. 

ScYTALA  Laconica,  a ftratagem  or  de- 
vice of  the  Lacedemonians,  forthefecret 
writing  of  letters  to  their  correfpondents, 
fo  that  if  (hey  (hould  chance  to  be  inter- 
cepted, no  body  might  be  able  to  read 
them.  To  this  end  they  had  two  wooden 
rollers  or  cylinders,  perfefily  alike  and 
equal,  one  whereof  was  kept  in  the  city, 
and  another  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
letter  was  direfled.  For  the  letter,  a (kin 
of  a very  thin  parchment  was  wrapped 
round  the  roller,  and  thereon  was  the 
matter  written  ; which  done,  it  was  ta- 
ken off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who, 
upon  putting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon 
his  roller,  found  the  lines  and  words  in 
the  very  fame  difppfition  as  when  they 
were  firft  written. 

SCYTHIA.  The  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Alia  were  anyienily  fo  called, 
which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 

. Tartary. 

SEA,  mare,  is  frequently  tifed  for  that  vafl: 
trafl  of  water  encompaffing  the  whole 
earth  ; but  is- more  properly  a part  or  di- 
vifion  of  thefe  waters,  and  is  better  defin- 
ed a lefiTcr  alfetnlflage  of  water,  which 
lieth  before  and  waflieth  thecoafts  of  lome 
paiticular  countries,  from  whence  it  is 
gener.>lly  denominated,  as  the  Irifli  fea, 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  Arabian  fea, 
&c.  ■ 

\Yhat  proportion  the  fuperficies  of  the 
fea  bears  to  that  of  the  land  is  not  jrre- 
cifely  known,  though  it  is  laid  fo  be  fome- 
what  more  than  two  thirds.  As  the  wa- 
ters of  the  earth  mull  neceffarily  rife  to 
the  furface  thereof,  as  being  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  earth,  it  was  neceffary 
there  fliould  be  large  cavities  therein 
for  receptacles  to  contain  (hem,  other- 
wife  they  would  have  overfpread  all  the. 
fnperficies  of  the  earth,  and  fo  have  ren,- 
dered  it  utterly  uninhabitable  for  terref- 
(rial  animals  j for  the  center  of  the  darth 
being  the  common  center  of  gravity,  and' 
the  nature  of  fluids  being  fuel),  that.they 
equally  yield  to  equal  powers  5 and  the 
power  of  attrafllon  being  every  where 
equal  at  equal  dillances  from  the  center, 

- it  follows,  that  the  fuperficial  parts.ofthe 
waterwill  every  where  conform  themfelves 
to  an  equidiftant  fituation  from  the  cen- 
ter, and  confequently  will  form  the  fur- 
face  of  a.fphere,  fo  far  as  they  extend. 
Hence,  that  the  fea  feems  higher  than  the 

'earth 
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earth  or  land,  refuUs  from  the  fallacy  of 
vifion,  whereby  all  objefls,  and  the  parts 
of  land  as  well  as  fea,  the  farther  they 
are  off  from  us,  the  higher  they  appear  ; 
the  reafon  of  all  which  is  plain  from  op- 
tics : for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  denier 
’any  medium  is,  through  which  we  be- 
hold objefis,  the  greater  is  the  refraftion ; 
or  the  mote  tlieir  images  appear  above  the 
horizontal  level  ; alfo  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  medium  the  rays  pafs  through, 
the  more  will  they  be  bent  from  their'firft 
dire^fion  ; on  both  thefe  accounts  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  remote,  and  on  the 
fea,  will  be  fo^ewhat  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  the  more 
remote.  See  the  articles  Gravity, 
Fluid,  Earth,  Refraction,  fife. 
With  regard  to  the  depth  or  profundity 
of  the  fea,  Varenius  affirms,  that  it  is  in 
fome  places  unfathomable,  and  in  other 
placesvery  various, being  in  certain  places 

j:s<  T.  Ttff,  Ito.  d-l 
in  other  places  deeper,  and  much  lefs  in 
bays  than  in  oceans.  In  general,  the 
depths  of  the  fea  bear  a gieat  analogy  to 
the  height  of  mountains  on  the  land,  fo 
far  a.s  is  hitherto  difeovered.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mountain. 

M.  Dallie  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  fea  has  a general  motion,  inde- 
pendent of  winds  and  tides,  and  of  more 
confequence  in  navigation  than  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed.  He  affiims,  that  this 
motion  is  from  eaft  to  weft  inclining  to- 
wards the  north,  when  the  fun  has  pafted 
the  equinofllal  northward,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  time  the  fun  is  in  the  northern 
figns  ; but  the  contrary  way  after  the  fun 
has  paffed  the  faid  equinoflial-fouthward; 
adding,  that  when  this  general  motion  is 
changed,  the  diurnal  flux  is  changed  alfo  ; 
whence  it  happens  that  in  feveral  places 
the  tides  come  in,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  and  go  out  during  the  other,  as  on 
the  coafts  of  Norway,  in  the  Indies  at 
Goa,  Conchinchina,  &c.  where,  while  the 
fun  is  in  the  fummer  figns,  the  fea  runs 
to  the  Ihore ; and  when  in  the  winter  figns, 
runs  from  it.  On  the  moftfouthern  coafts 
of  Tonquin  and  China,  for  the  fix  fum- 
iner  months,  jhe  diurnal  courfe  runs 
from'  the  north  with  the  ocean  ; but  the 
fun  having  repaffed  the  line  toward  the 
foulii,  the  courfe  declines  alfo  fouth- 
ward. 

There  are  two  principal  reafons  why  the 
fea  doth  not  increafe  by  means  of  rivers, 
&c.  falling  every  where  into  it.  The 
firft  is,  becaufe  waters  return  from  the 


fea  by  fubterranean  cavities  and  aque- 
diifils,  through  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  va. 
pours  raifed  from  the  fee,  and  falling  on 
the  land,  only  caufe  a circulation, "but 
no  increafe  of  water.  It  hath  been  found 
by  calculation,  that  in  a fummer's  day/ 
there  may  be  raifed  in  vapours,  from  the 
Mediterranean  fea  5280000000  tuns  of 
water ; and  yet  this  fea  receivetli  not, 
from  all . its  nine  great  srivers,  above 
1827000000  tuns  per  day,  which  is  but 
a third  part  of  what  is  exhaufted  in  va- 
pours. 

Theafcent  of  the  fea-water,  for  the  for- 
mation of  fprings,  by  a fubterranean  cir- 
culation of  its  water  to  their  fources,  has 
been  a great  objeSion  with  many,  againft 
the  fyftem  of  their  being  formed  of  the 
fea  ; but  Dr.  Plot  has  obferveJ,  that  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  the  water  may 
afeend  above  its  own  level  : i.  By  the 
means  of  fubterranean  heats.  2.  By  fil- 
tration. 3.  By  the  unequal  height  offe- 
veral  Teas.  4.  By  the  diltance  of  the  cen- 
ter of  magnitude  from  the  center  of  gra- 
vity in  the  terraqueous  globe  : the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  Pacific  fea  is  -faid  to  be  far- 
ther from  the  center  of  gravity  than  the 
top  of  the'  higheft  hill  on  the  adverfe  part 
of  the  globe.  And  5.  By  the  help  of 
ftorms.  The  fea-water  aflnally  afeends 
above  its  Own  level,  coming  into  wells, 
whofe  bottoms  lie  higher  than  the  furface 
of  the  fea  at  high-water  mark- 
With  regard  to  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea- 
water,  it  is  very  rationally  judged  to  arife 
from  great  multitudes  both  of  mines  and 
mountains  of  fait,  difpeiTed  here  and 
there  in  the  depths  of  the  (ea.  The  fait 
being  continually  diluted  and  diflblved  by 
the  water,  the  fea  becomes  impregnated 
with  its  particles  throughout;  and  for 
till#  reafon  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  can  ne- 
ver be  diminiffied.  Dr.  Halley  fuppofes 
that  it  is  probable  the  greatelt  part  of  the 
fea-falt,  and  of  all  falt-lakes,  astheCaf- 
pian  fea,  the  Dead-fea,  the  lake  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  XiAtaca  in  Peru,  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  water  of  the  rivers  which 
they  receive  ; and  fince  this  fort  of  lakes 
has  no  exit  or  difeharge,  but  by  the  ex- 
halation of  vapours;  and  alfo  Cnee  thefe 
vapours  are  entirely  frelh,  or  devoid 
of  fuch  pai  tides,  it  is  certain  the  faltnefs 
of  the  fea  and  fuch  lakes  muft,  from  time 
to  time  increafe,  and  therefore  the  faltnefs 
at  this  time  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by 
eifperiments  made  in  -different  ages,  we 
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could  find  the  different  quantity  of  fait, 
which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  (taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the- 
fame  circumftances)  would  afford,  it 
would  be  eafy  from  thence,  by  rules 
of  proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world 
very  nearly,  dr  the  time  wherein  it  has 
been  acquiring  its  prel'ent  faltnefs.  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  ul'e  of  this  fait  pro- 
perty offea-water,  it  is  obferved  that  the 
faltnefs  of  the  fea  preferves  its  waters  pure 
and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would  cor- 
rupt and  ftink  like  a filthy  lake,  and  con- 
fequently  that  none  of  myriads  of  crea- 
tures that  now  live  therein,  could  then 
have  a being.  From  thence  alfo  the  fea- 
water  becomes  much  heavier,  and  there- 
fore -fhips  of  greater  fize  and  quanti- 
ty may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt  water 
alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  frefli 
vVater,,. whence  the  fe'as  are  more  free  for 
navigation.  We  have  lately  had  publifhed 
a differtation,  by  D'r.  Ruffel,  concerning 
the  medical  ufes  of  fea-water,  in  difeafes 
of  the  glands,  &c.  wherein  th.e  author 
premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  na- 
ture of  fea-water,  confidered  as  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  all  the  bodies  it 
palfes  over,  fuch  as  fubmarine  plants,  filh, 
iiilts,  minerals,  Sfc.  and  faturated  with 
their  feveral  effluvia,  to  enrich  it,  and 
keep  it  from  putrefaflion  ; hence  this 
floid  is  fuppofed  to  contraft  a foapinefs, 
and  the  whole  colleftion  being  pervaded 
by  the  fulphureous  fteamS  palling  through 
it,  to  coi^itate  what  we  call  fea-water, 
the  confelfed  diftinguifhing  charafleriftics 
of  which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs,  nifrofi- 
ty,  and  anfluofity  : whence  the  author 
concludes,  that  it  may  be  juftly  expefled 
to  contribute  fignally  to  the  improve- 
ment of  phyfic.  The  cafes  in  which  our 
author  informs  us  we  are  to  expeft  ad- 
vantage from  fea- water,  are,  i.  In  all 
recent  obftrudlions  of  the  glands  of  the 
inteftines  pnd  mefentery.  i.  All  recent 
obtfruflions  of  the  pulmonary  glands,  and 
thofe  of  the  vifcera,  which  frequently 
produce  confumptions.  v.  All  recent 
glandular  fwellings  of  the  neck,  or  other 
parts.  4.  Recent  tumours  of  the  joints, 
if  they  are  not  fnppiirated,  or  become 
fcirrhous,  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  ca- 
rious hones  fortheir  caufe.  5.  Recent  de- 
fluxions upon  the  glands  of  the  eve-lids. 
6-  All  delcfi-.lations  of  the  fkin,  from  an 
eryfipelas,  to  a lepra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the 
glands  of  the  nofe,  with  their  iifual  com- 
panion a thicknefs  of  the  lip.  8.  Ob- 
itruftions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is 


no  inflammation,  and  theftonenot  largf. 
9.  In  recent  obftruflions  of  the  liver  this 
method  will  be  proper,  where  it  prevents 
conftipations  of  the  belly,  and  aflllts 
other  medicines  direfted  in  ifteric  cafes. 
The  fame  remedy  is  faid  to  be  of  fig- 
nal  fervice  in  the  bronchocele  ; and  is 
likewife  recommended  for  the  prevention 
. of  thofe  bilious  colics  that  fo  frequently 
affeft  our  mariners.  . 

To  make  fea-water  frelli  is  a thing  long 
and  much  wanted,  for  _ihe'advantage  of 
navigation  and  commerce  ; a method  for 
doing  which  has  been  long  ago  invented 
by  Mr.  Hauton,  and  the  fecret  publilhed 
in  the  Philof.  Tranfaft.  It  is  performed 
by  precipitating  the  water  with  oil  of  tar- 
tar, and  then  diftilljng  it.  But  Mr. 
Appleby’s  procefs,  which  was  referred  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  the  college 
of  phylicians,  and  communicated  to  the 
royal  fociety,  with  feme  experiments 
therewith,  on  Feb.  8,  1753,  appears  to 
be  more  fuccefsful,  and  is  performed 
thus:  into  twenty  gallons  of  fea-water 
put  fix  ounces  of  a fixed  alkali,  prepared 
with  quick-lime  as  ftrong  as  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  and  fix  ounces  of  bones,  calcined 
to  a whitenefs,  and  finely -powdered  ; 
with  a flow  fire,  draw  off,  in  a common 
ftill,  fifteen  gallons.  Mr.  Appleby  con- 
ceives that  the  alkali  here  employed 
is  the  heft  adapted  to  prevent  the  bitu- 
minous matter  in  fea-water  from  riling  , 
by  heat  in  difliilation. 

In  the  year  1755,  a method  of  procuring 
any  quantity  of  frefli  water  at  fea  was 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Butler  5 together  with 
a method  alfe  of  preferving  frefli  water 
entirely  pure,  fweet,  and  wholefeme, 
during  the  longed:  voyage,  and  in  the 
warmed  climates.  The  method  moreex- 
prefsly  recommended  by  the  doftor  for 
ir.aking  fea-water  frefli,  is  toputamea- 
fured  wine- quart  'of  the  dronged  foap 
leys  to  fifteen  gallons  of  fea-water,  which 
being  didilled,  he  affures  us,  will  gene- 
rally yield  twelve  gallons  of  frefli  water. 
The  above  quantity  of  foap  leys,  we  are 
told,  will  bear  a repetition  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  four  or  five  limes. 

This  method  of  Dr,  Butier  was  tried, 
by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
at  the  fame  time  with  Mr.  Appleby’s : 
but  the  latter,  being  found  to  be  perform- 
ed with  a lets  quantity  of  fuel,  was  pre- 
ferred. 

In  order  to  keep  frefli  water  fweet.  Dr; 
Butler  direfls  to  take  of  fine,  clear,  white 
pearl  alhes,  a quarter  of  a pound  aver- 


dupois,  and  put  into  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  frelh  water  j obferving  this  pro- 
portion to  a greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and 
flop  up  your  calk  as  ufual,  till  you  have 
occalion  lo  broach  it. 

For  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea, 
fee  the  article  Tides. 

For  the  fea-army,'  I'ea-aflrolabe,  fea-bif- 
ket,  lea-chart,  fea-compafs,  &c.  lee  the 
articles  Army,  Astrolabe,  Bisket, 
Chart,  &c. 

Sea-men,  fuch  as  are  referved  to  ferve  the 
king,  or  other  perlbns,  at  fea,  who  may 
not  depart  without  licenfe,  fife.  Sea- 
men fighting,  quarreling,  or  making  ahy 
difturbance,  may  be  puniflied  by  thecom- 
miflioners  of  the  navy,  with  fine  and  im- 
priforrment,  Regiftered  fea-men  are  ex- 
empted from  ferving  in  any  parilli-office, 
fife,  and  are  allowed  bounty  money  be. 
fldes  their  pay.  By  the  law  of  merchants, 
the  fea-men  of  a veflel  are  accountable 
to  the  mailer  or  commander,  and  the  ma- 
fter  to  the  owners,  and  the  owners  to  the 
merchants,  for  damage  fuftained  either 
by  negligence  or  otherwife.  Where  a fea- 
man  is  hired  for  a voyage,  and  he  de- 
fects it  before  it  is  ended,  he  Ihsll  lofe  his 
wages ; and  in  cafe  a Ihip  be  loft  by  a 
tempeft,  or  in  a ftorra,  the  fea-men  lofe 
their  wages,  as  well  as  the  owners  their 
freight.  See  Naval  Affairs. 

SEAFORD,  a port-town  of  Sulfex,  Ctu- 
ated  on  the  englilh  channel,  feven  miles 
Ibnth  of  Lewes. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SEhh,  Jigilliua,  a puncheon,  or  piece  of 
metal,  or  other  matter,  ufually  either 
round  or  oval,  whereon  are  engraven  the 
arms,  device,  fife,  of  feme  prince,  ftate, 
community,  magiftrate  or  private  pevfon, 
often  with  a legend  or  fubferiptien,  the 
impi'ffiion  whereof  in  wax,  ferves  to 
make  afts,  inftruments,  fifr.  authentic. 
Before  the  time  of  William  the  con- 
queror, the  makers  of  all  deeds  only 
fubferihed  their  names,  adding  the  fign 
■ of  the  crofs,  and  a great  number  of 
witnelTes  ; but  that  monarch  and  the  no- 
bility iifed  feals  with  their  arms  on  them, 
which  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  others.  The  colour  of  the  wax  where- 
with this  king’s  grants  were  fealed  was 
nf'ially  green,  to  figniiy  that  the  ail 
enntinusd  frelh  for  ever,  and  of  force. 
A feal  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  refpefl 
of  deeds,  becaufe  the  fealing  of  '.them 
makes  peifons  parties  thereto,  and  with- 
out being  fealed,  they  are  void  in  law. 


It  is  held,  that  if  a feal  be  broken  off, 
it  will  render  the  deed  void,  and  that 
where  feveral  are  bound  in  a bond,  the 
pulling  off  the  feal  of  one  vacates  it  as 
to  all  the  reft. 

The  king’s  great  feal  is  that  whereby  all 
- patents,  commiflions,  warrants,  fe^r.  com- 
ing from  the  king  are  fealed.  The  keep, 
ing  hereof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
high  chancellor,  who  is  hence  denomi- 
nated lord  keeper.  Indeed  there  is  fome 
difference  between  the  lord  chancellor 
and  lord  keeper,  not  in  office,  but  in 
the  manner  of  creation,  the  latter  being 
made  by  the  delivery  of  the  great  feal 
to  him  by  the  king,  but  the  former 
having  a patent.  The  king’s  privy  feal  is 
a feal  that  is  ufually  firft  fet  to  grants  that 
are  to  p.afs  the  great  feal.  See  Keeper. 

Seal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and 
the  inipreffion  thereon,  affixed  to  the  thing 
fealed. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed 
by  the  lord  phancellor  or  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  to  feal  the  writs  and  inftru- 
ments there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architeflure,  the  fixing  a 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a wall  with 
plafter,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  and  other 
folid  binding.  For  ftaples,  hinges  and 
joints,  plafter  is  very  proper. 

Seaung-wax.  Seethe  article  Wax. 

SEAM  or  Seme  of  corn,  is  a mealure  of 
eight  bulkels. ' 

Seam  of glafs,  the  quantity  of.,j^o  pound, 
or  14  (tones,  each  five  pounds  weight. 
The  feam  of  wood  is  an  horfe  load. 

Seams  of  a fbip,  are  places  where  her  planks 
meet  and  join  together.  There  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  peculiar  feam  in  the  fowing  of 
fails,  which  they  call  monk-feam  ; the 
other  feam  of  a fail  is  the  round  feam, 
fo  called  from  its  being  round  like  the 
common  feams. 

SEARCE,.  See  the  article  Sieve. 

SEARCHER.  See  the  article  AlnacEr. 
Searcher  is  alfo  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fearch  and  exeujine 
all  lliips  outward  bound,  to  fee  whither 
they  have  any  prohibited  or  unaccuftom- 
ed  goods  on  board. 

SEAR-CLOTH,  or  Cere-cloth,  in  fur- 
gery,  a form  of  external  remedy  fome- 
what  harder  than  an  unguent,  yet  forter 
than  an  emplafter,  though  it  is  frequently 
ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  oth.-r. 
The  fear-cloth  is  always  ffippei'lld  to  "e 
wax  in  its  compofitio.i,  which  diftini  uifli- 
es  and  even  denominates  it.  In  eln-cl, 
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when  a liniment  or  unguent  has  wax 
enough  in  it,  it  does  not  dift'er  from  a 
fear-cloth.  Sear-cloths  are  a kind  of 
fubftitutes  to  friflion,  and  are  fomctimes 
ufed  for  other  purpofes ; the  beft  are 
compounded  of  refolvent  drugs,  asfaffron, 
niyrih,  and  aloes,  incorporated  with  wax 
and  gums,  as  galbanutn,  gum  ammo- 
niac, and  fdgapenum,  the  whole  tem- 
pered with  wine. 

SEASE.  See  the  article  Seize. 

SEASIN,  or  Seasinq,  in  a (hip, ' the  name 
of  a rope  by  which  the  boat  rides  by  the 
{hip’s  fide  when  in  harbour,  &c. 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  por- 
tions or  quarters  of  the  year,  diftinguiih- 
ed  by  the  figns  which  the  earth  then  en- 
ters, or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun,  confequent  on  which  are  different 
temperatures  of  the  air,  different  works 
in  tillage,  fife.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  feafons,  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter.  The  beginnings  and  end- 
ings of  each  whereof,  fee  under  its  pro- 
per article,  Spring,  &c. 

How  the  courfe  of  the  earth’s  revolution 
about  the  fun  conftitutes  all  the  variety 
of  the  feafons,  may  be  feen  under  the 
article  Earth. 

SEASONING  of  timber.  See  T imeer. 

SE.AT,  in  aftronomy.  See  Scheat. 

Seat,  in  the  manege,  the  poftureor  fitua- 
tlon  of  the  horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

SEBASTIAN  St.  a port-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  and  territory  of 
Guipufeoa,  fituated  in  weft  long.  1°  50', 
north  lat.  43°  35'. 

SEBESTEN,  or  CoRDiA,  in  botany,.  See 
the  article  CORDIA. 

SEBUM,  suet,  in  anatomy.  See  SuET. 

SECALE,  or  SecaLina,  rye,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  triandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
two  valves ; the  exterior  valve  is  rigid, 
venlricofe,  acuminated  and  compreffed, 
its  lower  edge  is  cili.sted,  and  it  termi- 
nates in  a long  arifta  ; the  interior  valve 
is  lanceolated  and  plane  ; the  netflaria  are 
two,  ovated  and  ereft  5 the  corolla  fervas 
the  office  of  a pericarpium,  inclofing 
the  feed,  and,  at  a proper  time,  opening 
and  dropping  it  out  5 the  feed  is  fingle, 
ohlong,  and  almoft  cylindric.  See  Rye. 

SECANT,  in  geometry,  is  a line  that 
cuts  another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
See  ihe  article  Line. 

Thus  the  line  A M (plate  CCXLIII, 
fig.  7.  n®  I.)  is  a fecant  to  -he  «i;cle 
A ED,  &fc.  as  it  cuts  it  .n  B. 

VoL.  iv. 


It  is  demonjlrated  by  geometers,  r.  That 
if  feveral  fecants  M A,  M N,  M E,  Sfc. 
be  drawn  from  the  fame  point  M,  that 
paffing  through  the  center  M A is  the 
greateft,  and  the  reft  are  all  fo  much  the 
lefs  as  they  are  more  remote  from  the 
center.  On  the  contrary,  the  portions 
thereof  without  the  circle  M D,  M O, 
M B,  are  fo  much  the  greater  as  they  are 
farther  from  the  center.  1.  That  if  two 
fecants,  M A and  M E be  drawn  frorii 
the  fame  point  M,  the  fecant  M A will 
betoMEj  as  MD  to  MB,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tangent. 

In  trigonometry,  the  fecant  denotes  a 
right  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  ft 
circle,  which  cutting  the  circumference* 
proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a tangent  to 
the  fame  circle  ; thus  the  line  F C {ibid. 
n®  2 ) drawn  from  the  center  C till  it 
meet  the  tangent  E F,  is  called  a fecant  j 
and  particularly  the  fecant  of  the- arch 
A E to  which  E F is  a tangent.  The 
fecant  of  the  arch  AH,  which  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  former  arch  to  a quad- 
rant, is  called  the  co-fecant,  or  fecant  of 
the  complement.  See  the  articles  Circle, 
Complement,  fifr. 

For  the  properties  and  ufe  of  the  fecant* 
fee  the  articles  Trigonometry,  Navi- 
gation, Surveying,  &c. 

For  the  line  of  fecants  on  the  feflor,  fee 
the  article  Sector. 

SECOMliE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the 
feptarias,  the  charafters  of  which  are  j 
that  they  are  bodies  of  a dutky  hue,  di- 
vided by  fepta,  or  partitions  of  a fpar- 
ly  matter,  into  feverai  more  or  lefs  re- 
gular portions,  of  a moderately  firm  tex-  * 
ture,  not  giving  fire  with  Ifeel,  but  fer- 
menting with  acid  menftrua,  and  eafily 
calcining.  See  Septari^e. 

The  feptarise  of  this  genus  are,  of  all 
others,  the  mod  common,  and  are- what 
have  been  known  by  the  little  expreffive, 
or  miftaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein* 
or  ludus  helmontii.  We  have  many 
fpecies  of  thefe  bodies  cbmmon  among 
us.  Of  the  whitifh  or  brownilh  kinds 
we  have  thirteen  ; of  the  yellowifh  five, 
and  of  the  ferrugineous  ones  four. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  Sfc. 
the  fixtieth  part  of  a prime  or  minute, 
whether  of  a degree,  or  of  an  hour  : it  is 
denoted  by  two  fmall  accents,  thus  ("), 
SeeDEGREE,  Hour,  Minute,  tzc. 

Second,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  mufical  in- 
tervals ; being  only  the  difference  be- 
1 6 U tween 
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tween  any  found,  and  the  next  neareft 
found,  whether  above  or  below  it.  See 
the  article  Interval. 

As  in  the  compafs  of  a tone  fome  reckon 
nine  fenfible  founds,  and  others  ten, 
which  form  the  intervals  called  commas  | 
fo  there  are  eight  kinds  of  feconds  ac- 
cording to  the  former' opinion,  and  nine 
according  to  the  latter.  However,  in  ' 
praftice,  they  ufually  diftinguifli  only 
four  forts,  i.  That  called  a diminifhed 
fecond,  containing  four  commas ; being 
the  dilference',  for  initance,  of  a natural 
ut,  hnd  an  ut  (liarp.  a.  That  called  a 
fecond  minor,  or  imperfedl  fecond,  con- 
taining five  commas,  ‘vzz.  from  ctz  to  fa ; 
or  from  la  to  "St  viol ; or  from  fa  lharp  to 
fol.  3.  A major  fecond,  called  by  the 
Italians  a perfcdl  fecond,  containing  nine 
commas.  4.  A redundant  fecond,  cora- 
pofed  of  a whole  tone,  and  a minor  femi- 
tone. 

Second  deliverance,  fecunda  deliberatiane, 
a jndicial  writ  that  lies  after  norifuit  of 
the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  and  a returno 
habendo  of  the  cattle  replevied,  adjudged 
to  him  that  diftrained  them  j command- 
ing the  Iheriff  to  replevy  the  fame  cattle 
again,  upon  fecurity  given  by  the  plaintiff 
in  the  replevin  for  a redelivery  of  them, 
if  the  dilfrefs  be  juftified.  It  is  a fecond 
writ  of  replevin,  £fc, 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  fomething  that 
afls  as  fecond,  or  in'  fubordiriation  to 
another. 

Secondary  circles  of  the  fphere  are  cir- 
cles paffing  through  the  poles  of  fome 
great  circle : thus  the  meridians  and  hour- 
circles  are  fecohdaries  to  the  equinodlial. 
There  are  alfo  fecondaries  paffing  through 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  of 
which  all  ftars  are  referred  to  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  aiticlesEcLiPTic,  Longitude, 
Sphere,  &c. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who  by  his  ma- 
iler’s orders  writes  letters,  difpatches, 
and  other  inllruments,  which  he  fenders 
authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  thefe  there 
are  fevefal  kinds;  as,  i.  Secretaries  of 
Hate,  who  are  officers  that  have  under 
their  management  and  difedlion  the  moll 
important  affairs  of  the  kingdom',  and 
are  obliged  conftantly  to  attend  on  the 
king:  they  receive  and  difpatch  what- 
ever comes  to  their  hands,  either  from 
the  crown,  the  chuich,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as 
likewife  petitions  to  the  I'overe'igh  ; which 
when  read,  are  returned  to  them;  all 
which  they  difpatch  "according  fo  -the 
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Icing’s  dire£lioh.  They  have  authority 
to  comrhif  perfons  for  tfeafbn,  arid  other 
offences  againft  the  ftate,  as  conferva- 
tots  of  the  peace  at  common  law,  or  as 
juiltces  of  the  peace  throughout  the  king- 
dom. They  are  members  of  the  privy, 
council,  which  is  feldbm  or  never  held 
without  one  of  them  being  prefen't;  and 
as  to  the  bufi'nefs  and  cdfrefpohdence  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  managed 
by  either  of  the  fecrefaries  without  any 
diftinflion  j but  vvifH  fefpedl  to  foreign 
affairs,  the  biifinefs' is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  or  departiitents,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northerh;  'corhpfchending  all  the 
kingdoms  and' flates  that  have  aiiy  inter- 
coiiffe'  with' Great  13'titain  j each  feefe- 
tafy  receiving  all  letters  ‘ and  addreffes 
from,  ' a'lid  'kaking'airdrfpatches  to,  the 
fevefal  princes  and'  Hates' comprehended 
in  his  province.  Irela'nd  and  the  plan- 
tations are  tinder  the  diredlion  of  the 
elder  fecretary,  who  has  the  fouthern 
province,  which  alfo  comprehends  Fiance, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Poftugal,  and 
Turky  : the  northern  province  includes 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Miifcovy.  Each  of 
the  fecretaries  have  an  apartment  in  all 
the  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  ac- 
commodation and  their  officers ; they 
have  alfci'a  table  at  the  king’s  charge,  or 
elfe  BOard-vvages.  The  two  fecrefaries 
of  Hate'  have  each  two  under  fecre- 
' tariesj  and  one  chief  clerk,  with  an 
uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and 
tranflatdrs,  all  wholly  depending  on 
them.  To  the  fecretaries  of  Hate  belong 
the  cuflody  of  that  feal  properly  called 
the  fignet,  and  the  direflipn  of  two  other 
offices,  one  called  the'  paper- office,  and 
the  other  the  fignet-office. 
a.  Secretary  of  an  'embaffy,  a perfon 
attending  an  embaffadof  for  writing  dif- 
patches  relating  to  the  negociation. 
There  is  a great  difference  between  the 
fecretary  of  an  embaffy,  and  the  embaffa- 
dof’s'fecretary  ; the  lad  being  a dqmellic 
or  mental  of  the  embaffador,  and  the 
firH,  a fervant  or  minifler  of  the  prince. 
3'.  The  fecretary  of  war,  an  officer  of  the 
war-office,  who  has  two  chief  clerks  un- 
der him,  the  lall  of  which  is  the  fecre- 
tary’s  nielTeDger.  There  are  alfo  fecre- 
taries in  moH  of  the  other  offices, 
SECRETION,  fecretio,^  in  ' the  animal 
oecoDomy,  the  reparation  of  fome  fluid 
mixed  .with  the  blood  by  means  of  the 
glands.  See  the  article  GcLAND, 

In  the  bodies  of  animals  we  obferve  a 

great 
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great  number  ■ of  juices  of  different  na- 
tures, 'uiz.  the  blood,  lympha,  faliva, 
ftomach-liquor, inteftinal  juices,  pancrea- 
tic juice,  bile,  urine,  &c.  and  the  blood 
is  the  general  fource  of  all.  See  the  ar- 
tiples  Blood,  Lymph,  Saliva, '&ff. 
The  manner  wherein  this  fecretion  is 
performed,  has  been  greatly  enquired 
into  fora  century  paft;  but  as  the  ex- 
ceeding mimitenefs  of  the  organs  where- 
by I'ecretion  is  effefted  prevents  any  re- 
gular fearch,  various  authors  have  ima- 
gined various  methods  for  explaining  it. 
The  antient  phyficians  contented  theixi- 
fclves  only  with  afferting  certain  particu- 
lar virtues  or  faculties  inherent  in  the 
vifcera,  whereby  they  were  determined 
to  feparate  one  liquor  rather  than  ano- 
ther. Some  of  the  moderns,  full  of 
the  effe£ls  they  have  obferved  from  fer- 
mentations, maintain,  that  there  are  fer- 
ments in  the  feveral  parts,  by  the  aid 
whereof  certain  kinds  of  particles  mixed 
in  the  blood  are  feparated  therefrom, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  muff 
or  new  wine,  from  which,  while,  fer- 
menting, certain  parts  are  detached  In 
form  of  froth.  Others  confider  the 
glands  as  kinds  of  fieves,  whofe  holes 
having  different  figures,  will  only  let 
pafs  certain  particles  or  molecules,  whofe 
figures  refemble  thofe  of  the  boles  ; but 
the  many  inconveniencies  which  both 
ihel'e  fuppofitions  hiave  to  grapple  with- 
al, made  Ibme  naturalifls  have  re- 
courfe  to  what  is  called  imbibition  ; thefe 
maintain,  that  befides  the  different  dia- 
meters of  the  pores,  it  js  required  that 
the  feveral  parts  be  already  imbued  or 
moiftened  with  a liquor  like  to  that  they 
are  to  fibre. 

This  opinion  Window  adopted ; and  not 
fatisfied  with  conjeftural  principles,  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  experiments,  in  order  to 
inveftigate  the  manner  wherein  fecretion 
is  performed,  and  lays  it  down  thus. 
It  is  well  known  that  a piece  of  brown 
paper,  vyhich  is  only  an  affemblage-  of 
fmall  fibres  compared  clofe  to  each 
<|her,  having  once  imbibed  oil  or  vs'ater, 
will  never  let  any  other  liquor  pafs 
through  it  but  of  the  fame  kind  with 
what  it  is  impregnated  with ; all  others 
it  flops.  Now  in  the  fecretory  dudls  of 
the  glands  we  find  a parallel  ftrufiture, 
an  affemblage  of  fine  threads  or  filaments 
bound  clofe  together,  much  as  in  brown 
paper,  &c,  only  differently  difpofed ; 
this  plexus  then  having  once  imbibed  a 
certain  juice,  will  not  let  pafs  any  of 


the  liquors  which  arrive  at  the  orifices 
of  thele  dufils,  but  that  which  it  had  firft 
imbibed  : the  caufe  of  this  pbaenomenon 
is  referred  to  the  attrafilion  of  cohefion, 
which  is  found  ftronger  between  the  ho- 
mogeneous than  the  heterogeneous  parts 
of  the  fame  fluid.  As  the  blood  then  is 
not  a homogeneous  liquor,  but  a com- 
pound of  an  infinity  of  different  parts 
or  molecules,  fome  oily,  others  mucila- 
ginous, aqueous,  faline,  fubtile,  grofs, 
fefr.  in  its  motion  along  the  arteries  of 
the  gland,  it  becomes  divided  into  all  the 
little  ramifications  thereof,  by  which 
means  its  velocity  is  exceedingly  abated, 
and  the  molecules  are  obliged  to  go  off, 
one  by  one,  through  the  narrow  paffage 
of  the  artery  into  the  vein,  and  of  con- 
fequence  to  pafs  over  the  orifice  of  the 
fecretory  dufls  of  the  glands,  whofe 
down  is  already  tinged  with  a juice  of  a 
certain  nature : fuch  of  the  molecules, 
therefore,  as  are  found  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  juice  they  meet  withal  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fecretory  dufil,  join  them- 
felves  to  them,  and  entering  the  duffs, 
are  driven  on  by  others  that  follow  them, 
and  are  at  length  driven  into  the  excre- 
tory diift.  But  how  thefe  parts  Ihould 
have  firft  imbibed  the  particular  juices 
neceffary  for  their  refpeffive  fecretions,  is 
the  queftion.  Mr,  Winflow  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  had  been  imbued  with 
the  juices  they  were  to  filtrate  at  the  firft 
formation  of  the  animal,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  folid  parts  were  framed. 

Kiel  accounts  for  fecretion  from  the  joint 
confideration  of  the  different  diameters 
of  the  veffels,  the  different  velocity  of  the 
blood,  the  different  angles  the  duffs 
m ike  with  the  arteries,  and  the  differ- 
ent attraffion  of  the  various  parts  under 
all  thefe  different  circUmftances.  It  is 
obferved,  that  in  this  theory  there  is 
fomething  arbitrary  and  conjeftural  ; be- 
fides, that  the  reafoning  is  carried  on  to 
fuch  a length,  that  in  a thing,  the  prin- 
ciples whereof  are  fo  obfcure,  the  parts 
or  organs  fo  imperfeflly  known,  and  the 
whole  procefs  carried  on  out  of  fight,  tha 
mind  caunot  fafely  acquiefce  in  it. 

Hales  makes  it  evide'nt  from  experiments, 
that  the  animal  fecretions  are  not  made 
with  the  full  force  of  the  arterial  blood, 
but  more  gradually  and  fparingly,  fo 
as  to  be  carried  forward  in  thofe  very 
fine -veffels  by  an  alternate  pulfive’ force 
of  the  arterial  fluid,  and  attrafflve  power 
of  the  fine  fecerning  veffels,  aflifted  alfo 
by  conftant  vibrations ; for  the  animal 
U * flnid* 


fluids  and  folids  are  in  an  incefiant,  mu- 
tually, vibrating  ftate.  In  this  manner, 
doubtlefs,  the  plentiful  fecretions  are 
made  into  the  ftomach  and  guts,  as  alfo 
in  the  pancreas,  rnefenteric,  falival,  and 
other  glands  of  the  body  j and  thus  alfo 
the  perfpiring  matter  is  carried  off,  not 
by  the  more  protrufive  force  of  the  arte- 
rial blood  alone,  but  alfo  by  the  warmth 
and  mutual  aflion  of  the  fluids  and 
folids.  See  Perspiration,  fefr. 

For  the  ufe,  &c.  of  the  animal  fecretions, 
fee  Excretion  and  Excrement. 

SECT,  fe^a,  a colleflive  term,  compre- 
hending all  fuch  as  follow  the  doflrines 
and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine,  phi- 
Ipfopher,  Sfr.  See  the  articles  HeresV 
pnd  Schism. 

The  principal  fefls  among  the  antient 
philofophers  were  the  epicureans,  peri- 
patetics, academics,  lloics,  pyrrhonifts, 
&c.  See  the  article  Epicureans,  ^r. 
Among  the  moderns,  the  newtonians, 
cartelians,  Sfr.  are  the  principal  ones  in 

■ Europe.  See  Newtonian,  fife. 

find  the  calvinifts,  lutherans,  papifts, 
anabaptifls,  arians,  focinians,  arminians, 
Gfc.  are  the  principal  fedls  to  be  found 
among  modern  divines.  See  the  article 
Calvinists,  &c. 

SECT  A ad  cariam,  in  law,  a writ  which 
lieth  againft  him  who  refufeth  to  perform 
his  fuit  to  the  county-court,  or  court- 
baron. 

Secta  curia,  in  our  old  writers,  fultsand 
fervice  done  by  the  tenants  at  the  court  of 
their  lord. 

Secta  facienda  per  illam  qua  habet  ani- 
tiam  partem,  a vyrit  to  compel  the  heir 
that  hath  the  elder’s  part  among  coheirs, 
to  perform  fervice  for  all  the  coparceners. 

Secta  molendini,  a writ  lying  where  a man 
by  ufage,  time  out  of  mint),  fefr.  has 
ground  bis  corn  at  the  mill  of  a certain 
perfon,  and  afierwards  goes  to  another 
mill  with  his  corn,  thereby  withdrawing 
his  fuit  to  the  former.  And  this  writ 
lies  efpecially  for  the  lord  againft  his 
tenants,  who  hold  of  him  to  do  fuit  at 
his  mill. 

Secta  regalis,  a fuit  by  which  all  perfons 
were  bound  twics.in  a year  to  attend  the 
fiieriff’s  tcurn,  and  tvas  called  regalis, 
becaufe  the  (lieriff’s  tpurn  was  the  king’s 
leet;  wherein  the  people  were  to  be 
obliged  by  oath  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
the  king,  (sic. 

Secta  unica  tantuvt  facienda  prtkpluribus 
hareditatibus,  a writ  that  lies  for  an  heir 
who  is  dillrained  by  the  lord  to  dp  more 


fuits  than  one,  in  refpefl:  of  the  land  of 
divers  heirs  defeended  to  him. 

SECTINEUS,  in  anatomy,  a fmall,  flat, 
and  pretty  long  mufcle,  broad  at  the  up- 
per part,  and  narrow  at  the  lower  ; fitu. 
ated  obliquely  between  the  os  pubis,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  feraoris.  It  is 
commonly  a (ingle  mufcle,  but  is  fome- 
times  found  double.  It  is  fixed  above 
by  flelhy  fibres  to  all  the  (harp  ridge,  or 
crifta  of  the  os  pubis,  and  to  a fmall 
part  of  the  oblong  notch,  or  deprelHon 
on  the  fore  fide  of  the"  crifta,  in  which 
the  upper  extremity  of  this  mufcle  is  lodg- 
ed ; from  thence  it  runs  down  obliquely 
towards  the  little  trochanter,  under,  and 
a little  behind  which,  it  is  infected  ob- 
liquely  by  a flat  tendon  between  the  fu- 
perior  infection  of  the  vaftus  .internus, 
and  inferior  infeition  of  the  triceps  fe- 
cundus,  with  which  it  is  united. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a part  of  a 
divided  thing,  or  the  divifion  itfelf.  Such, 
particularly,  are  the  fubdivifions  of  a 
chapter;  called  alfo  paragraphs  and  ar- 
ticles: the  mark  of  a feflion  is  §. 

Section,  in  geometry,  denotes  a fide  or 
furface  appearing  of  a body  or  figure  cut 
by  another;  or  the  place  where  lines, 
planes,  (Sc.  cut  each  other. 

The  common  feftion  of  two  planes  is 
always  a right  line;  being  the  line  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  on  one  plane  by  the 
feftion  of  the  other,  or  by  its  entrance 
into  it. 

Section  of  a building,  in  architeflure,  is 
the  fame  with  its  profile;  or  a delinea- 
tion of  its  heights  and  depths  raifed  on 
a plane,  as  if  the  fabric  was  cut  afunder 
to  difeover  its  infide. 

Cafarean  Section.  Seethe  article  C.ffiSA- 
REAN  Section. 

Ctwif  Sections,  in  geometry.  See  the 
articles  Cone  and  Conic. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a part  of  a 
circle,  comprehended  between  two  radii 
and  the  arch  ; or  it  is  a mixed  triangle, 
formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
circle.  See  the  articles  Circle,  Arch, 
Radius,  Triangle,  &c. 

For  the  method  of  finding  the  area  of  a 
feflor,  as  well  as  of  a fegment  of  a circle, 
fee  the  article  Segment. 

Sector  is  alfo  a mathematical  inftrument, 
of  great  ufe  in  finding  the  proportion  be- 
tween quantities  of  the  fame  kind,  as  be- 
tween lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur^ 
faces;  (Sc.  for  which  reafon  the  French 
call  it  the  compafs  of  proportion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  feflor  above 
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fomtnon  fcales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is  adapted 
to  all  radii,  and  all  fcales.  For,  by  the 
line  of  chords,  fines,  tangents,  fife,  on 
the  feflor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines, 
tangents,  Sfr.  adapted  to  any  radius  be-, 
twixt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fec- 
tor,  when  opened. 

The  feflor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  pro- 
pofition  of  the.  fixth  book  of  Euclid, 
where  it  is  demonftrated,  that  fimilar 
triangles  have  their  homologous  fides 
proportional ; an  idea  of  its  foundation 
or  theory  may  be  conceived  from  what 
follows:  let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (plate 
CCXLIII.  fig.  4.)  repref^nt  the  two  legs 
of  the  feflor,  and  AD,  AE,  two  equal 
feflions  from  the  center.  If  now  the 
points  BC  and  DE  be  connefled,  the 
lines  BC  and  DE  will  be  parallel; 
therefore  the  triangles  AD  E,  and  AB.C, 
will  be  fimilar,  and  conlrquently  the  fides 
AD,  DE,  AB,  BC,  proportional;  that 
is,  as  A D : D E ! : A B ! B C ; whence, 
if  A D be  the  half,  third,  or  fourth  part 
of  AB,  DE  will  be  a half,  third,  of 
fourth  part  of  B C.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  if  AD  be  the  chord,  fine,  tangent, 
&c,  of  any  number  of  degrees  to  the 
radius  A B,  D E will  be  the  fame  to  the 
radius  BC, 

Defeription  of  Sector,  This  inftru- 
ment  confifts  of  two  equal  legs,  or  rules 
of  brafs,  fefr.  riveted  together,  but  fo  as 
to  move  eafily  on  the  rivet;  (iitif.  fig. 
1,  I.)  on  the  faces  of  the  inftrument  are 
placed  feveral  lines;  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  line  of  equal  parts,  line  of 
chords,  line  of  fines,  line  of  tangents, 
line  of  fecants,  and  line  of  polygons. 

The  line  of  equal  parts,  called  alfo  the 
line  of  lines,  marked  L,  is  a line  di- 
vided into  100  equal  parts,  and,  where 
the  length  of  the  leg  will  allow  it,  each 
of  thele  is  fubdivided  into  halves  and 
quarters.  It  is  found  on  each  leg,  on 
the  fame  fide,  and  the  divifions  numbered 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  19,  which  is  near 
the  extremity  of  each  leg.  Note,  in  prac- 
tice, I reprefents  either  1,  10,  100,  1000, 
10000,  &c.  as  occafion  requires,  in  which 
cafe,  2,  reprefents  2,  20,  200,  2000, 
20000,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  line 
of  chords,  marked  C on  each  leg,  is 
divided  after  the  ufual  manner,  and 
numbered  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  60.  The 
line  of  fines,  denoted  on  each  leg  by  the 
letter  S,  is  a line  of  natural  fines,  num- 
bered ib,  20,  30,  &c.  to  90.  The  Ijne 
of  tangents,  denoted  on  each  leg  by  the 
letter  T,  is  a line  of  natural  tangents^ 


numbered  10,  50,  30,  &c.  to  45.  Be" 
fides  which  there  is  another  little  line  of 
tangents  on  each  leg,  commencing  at  45°* 
and  extending  to  75°,  denoted  by  the  let- 
ter t.  Line  of  fecants,  denoted  on  each 
leg  by  the  letter  /,  is  a line  of  natural 
fecants,  numbered  10,  20,  jo,  &e.  to 
75,  not  commencing  at  the  center  of  the 
inftrument,  but  at  (bme  diftance  there- 
from. The  line  of  polygons,  denoted 
by  the  letter  P on  each  leg,  is  numbered 
4,  5,  6,  &c.  to  12,  which  falls  confi- 
derably  (hort  of  the  center  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  See  Chord,  Sine,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  lines,  which  are  elTential  to 
the  feflor,  there  are  others  placed  near 
the  outward  edges  on  both  fides,  and 
parallel  thereto,  which  are  in  all  refpefls 
the  fame  as  thole  on  Gunter’s  fcale,  and 
ufed  after  the  fame  manner.  Such  are 
the  lines  of  artificial  fines  marked  S,  of 
artificial  tangents  marked  T,  and  Gun- 
ter’s line  of  numbers  marked  N ; thefe 
lines  do  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
ftrument. There  are  fometimes  other 
lines  placed,  to  fill,  the  vacant  fpaces,  as 
the  lines  of  hours,  latitudes,  and  inclina- 
tion of  meiidians,  which  are  ufed  the 
fame  as  on  the  common  fcales.  See  the 
articles  Gunter,  Scale,.  &o. 

The  lines  found  by  the  feflor  are  of  tvvo 
kinds,  lateral  and  parallel;  the  firft  are 
luch  as  are  found  by  the  fides  of  the 
feflor,  as  AB,  AC  (ibid.  fig.  4.)  the 
latter  fuch  as  go  acrofs  from  one  leg 
to  the  oiher,  as  D E,  E C.  Note,  the 
lines  are  not  placed  in  the  fame  order  on 
all  feflors,  but  they  may  be  eafily  found 
by  the  above  direflions’ 

U/i  of  the  line  of  equal  parts  e»  tie  Sector, 
I.  To  divide  a given  line  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  fuppofe  feven.  Take 
the  given  line  in  your  compalTes,  and  fet- 
ting  one  foot  in  a divifion  of  equal  parts, 
that  may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  ex- 
ample 70,  whofefeventh  part  is  10,  open 
the  feflor  till  the  other  point  fall  ex- 
aflly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other 
leg.  In  this  difpofition,  applying  one 
point  of  the  compalTes  to  10,  in  the  fame 
line,  (hut  them  till  the  other  fall  in  10, 
in  the  fame  line,  on  the  other  leg,  and 
this  opening  will  be  the  feventh  part  of 
the  given  line.  Note,  if  the  line  to  be 
divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the 
legs  of  the  feflor,  divide  only  one  half, 
or  one  fourth  by  7,  and  the  double  or 
quadruple  thereof  will  be  the  feventh 
part  of  the  whole. 

a.  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  perimeter 
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of  a=  pblygdn,  one  of  which  contains  a 
given  number  of  equal  parts'.  Take  the 
giveulinS  in  yonr  compalTes,  and  fet'  it 
pafalleli  upon  the  line  of  ec^Ual  parts,  to 
the!  numbel-  on  each  leg  expreflihg  its- 
letigthi  The  feflot'  remaining  thus,  fet 
oif  the  length  of  each  of  the  other  lines 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  the' numbers 
each  of  them  falls  oh,  will  exprefs  their 
ICn'Iths. 

3;  A righb-line  being  given,  and’ the 
lilirabef  of  parts  it  contains',  fuppofe 
3JO,  to  take  from  it  a (horter  line,  con- 
taining any  number  of  the  fame  parts, 
fuppofe  25.  Take  the  given  line  in  your 
compalTes,  open  the’  feiSlor  till  the  two 
feet  fall  on  120  on  each  leg;  then  will 
the  diftance  between  25  on  one  leg,  and 
the  fame  number  on  the  other,  give  the 
line  required. 

4',  To  multiply  by  the  line  of  equal  parts 
on  the  feftdr.  Take  the  lateral  diftance 
from  the  center  of  the  line  to  the  given 
m'ultiplicator ; open  the  feflor  till  you  fit 
that  lateral  diftance  to  the  parallel  of  1 
and  I,  pr  10  and  10,  and  keep  the  feflor 
in  that  difpofition  ; then  take  in  the  com- 
pafl'es  the'parallel  diftance>)f  the  multi- 
plicand, which  diftance,  meafured  la- 
terally on  the  fame  line,  will  give  the 
pfoduft  required.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  Were 
required  to  find  the  produft  of  8,  mul- 
tiplied by  4:  take  the  lateral  diftance 
from' the  center  of  the  line  to  4 in  your 
cdtiipklTes,  i.  e,  place  onfe  foot  of  the 
compalTes  in  the  beginning  of  the  divi- 
liOhs,'  and  extend  the  other  along  the  line 
tti‘4.  Open'  the  fefilor  till  you  fit  this 
lateral  diftance  to  the  parallel  of  i and  i, 
or  io  and  10.  Then  take  the  parallel 
dift'anfce  of'8,  the  multiplicand;  i.'e.  ex- 
tend  the  cOmpaffes  froin  8;  in  this  line, 
on'  one  leg,  to  8 in  the  fame  line  on  the 
other,  and'  that  extent;  meafured  late- 
rally,' will  give  the  prbduft  required. 

To  divide’ by  the'line  of  equal  parts 
on  the  feft'or,  Extend'th‘e  com|:iafres  la- 
tefSlly  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  to 
I,  and  open  the  feflor  till  you  fit  that  ex- 
tent to  theparallel’ of  the  divifor;  then 
take  the  parallel  diftance'of  the  dividend, 
which  exteht,  meSfured'in'  a lateral  di- 
re'fli'On;  wiH  'giVe  the  quotient  required. 
Thus  fupp'ofelt  waS'requirefl  to  divide  36 
by'4;  extend'  th^  cbmpaffes,  laterally, 
the  be!ginnin'g''of  the  line  to  i,  and  fit  to 
that  extent'  the  parallel  of '4,  the'divifor ; 
then  exl'ehd'the'  'compalTes'  parallel,  from 
36  on  one  leg,  to  36  oh  the  other,  and 


that  extent,  meafured  laterally,  will  give 
9,  the’ quotient  required. 

6.  To  vvork  any  proportion  by  the  feSlor, 
Take  the  fecond  terni  la'teral,  and,  open- 
ing the  leflor,  apply  that  extent  parallel 
in  the  firft  term,  and  ftay  the  feftpr  in 
that  pofition  5 then  take  the  parall|(  dif- 
tance of  the  third  term,  which  extent, 
meafured  laterally,  gives  the  fourth  term 
required.  This  is  lb  eafy,  from  what 
has  already  been  faid,  that  it  needs  no 
example. 

The  ufe  ofthe  line  ef  chords  on  the  Sector. 

1.  To  open  the  fe£lor  fo  as  the  two 
lineX  of  chords  may  make  an  angle  or 
number  of  degrees,  fupppfe  40.  Take 
the  diftance  from  the  joint  to  40,  the 
number  of  the  degrees  propofed,  on  the 
line  of  chords ; open  the  fe£lor  till  the 
diftance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  ,be 
equal  to  the  given  diftance  of  40  ; then 
will  the  two  lines  on  the  feSor  form  an 
angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  required. 

2.  The  feftor  being  opened,  to  find  the 
degrees  of  its  aperture.  Take  the  ex- 
tent from  60  to  60,  and  lay  it  off  on  the 
line  of  chords  from  the  center ; the  num- 
ber whereon  it  terminates  will  fliew  the 
degrees,  &'c,  required. 

3.  To  lay  off  any  number  of  degrees 
upon  the  circumference  of  a circle. 
Open  the  feStor  till  the  diftance  between 
60  and  60  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
given  circle ; then  take  the  parallel  ex- 
tent of  the  chord  of  the  number  of  de- 
grees on  each  leg  of  the  feftor,  and  lay 
it  off  on  the  circumference  of  the  given 
circle.  Hence  any  regular  polygon  may 
be  eafily  infcribed  in  a given  circle. 

Ufe  of  the  line  of  polygons  on  the  Sector. 

1.  To  infcrib'e  a regular  polygon  in  a 
given  circle.  Take  the  femi- diameter  of 
the  given  circle  in  the  compafles,  and 
adjuft  it  to  the  number  6,  on  the  line  of 
polygons,  on  each  leg  of  the  fe£tor : then, 
the  feStor  remaining  thus  open^,  take 
the  diftance  of  the  two  equal  numbers, 
exprelling  the  number  of  Tides  the  poly- 
gon is  to  have;  e,gr.  the  diftance  from 
5 to  5 for  a pentagon,  from  7 to  7 far  a 
heptagon,  &c.  Thefe  diftances  carried 
about  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
will  divide  it  into  fo  many  equal  parts. 

2.  To  defcribe  a regular  polygon,  e.  gr, 
n pentagon,  on  a given  right  line.  Take 
the  length  of  the  line  in  the  cpmpaffes, 
and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of  the  number 
5,  j,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  The 
is^or  flius  opened,  upon  the  fame  lines, 
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take  the  extent,  from  6 to  6 ; .this  twill 
be' the  femi-diame.ter  of  the  circle  the 
polygon  is  to  be  infcribed  in'.  If,  then, 
with  this  diftance,  from  the  ends  of  the 
given  line,  you  describe  two  arches  <jf  a 
circle,  their  interfeflion  will  be  the  cen. 
ter  of  the  circle. 

3.  On  a right  line,  to  defpribe  an  ifofee- 
les  triangle,  having  the  angles  at  the 
bafe  double  that  at  the  vertex.  Open 
the  feflor,  till  the  ends  of  the  giv.en  line 
fall  on  10  and  10  on  each  leg;  then 
take  the  dittance  frotn  6 to  6.  This  vvill 
be  the  length  of  the  two  equal  fides  of  the 
triangle. 

life  of  i he  lines  of  fines,  tangetfts,  and fecants, 
on  the  Sector.  By  the  feveral  lines 
difpofed  on  the  feftor,  we  have  fcalfs  to 
feveral  radiufes  j fo  that  h^v.ipg  a length 
or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  leqgth 
of  the  feftor  when  opened,  we  find  the 
chord,  fine,  &c.  thereto,  e.  gr,  Suppofe 
the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent  of  10  de- 
grees, to  a radiqs  of  3 inches,  required; 
make  3 inches  the  aperture,  between  60 
and  60,  on  the  lines  of  chords  of  the 
two  legs ; then  will  the  fame  extent  reach 
from  43  to  45  on  the  fine  of  tangents, 
and  from  90  to  90  on  the  line  of  the 
fines  on  the  other  fide ; fo  that  to  what- 
ever radius  the  line  of  chprds  is  fet,  to 
the  fame  are  all  the  others  fet.  In  this 
difpofition,  therefore,  if  the  aperture  be- 
tween 10  and  10,  on  the  lines  of  chords, 
be  taken  with  the  compafles,  it  will  give 
the  chord  of  10  degrees.  If  the  aper- 
ture of  10  and  10  be  in  like  isanner 
taken  on  the  lines  of  fine.s,  it  will  be  the 
fine  of  10  degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aper- 
ture of  10  and  10  be  in  like  manner  taken 
on  the  lines  of  tangents,  it  gives  the 
tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees 
were  required  ; for  the  chord,  the  aper- 
ture of  half  the.  arch,  oi/js.  35,  mult  be 
taken,  as  before ; which  dillance,  re- 
peated twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  de- 
grees. To  find  the  tangent  of  70  degrees 
to  die  fame  radius,  the  finall  line  of  tan- 
gents mull  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reach- 
ing to  45 : making,  therefore,  3 inches  the 
aperture  between  45  and  45  on  the  fmall 
line ; the  extent  between  70  and  70  de- 
grees on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of 
70  degrees  to  3 inches  radius. 

To  find  die  fecant  of  an  arch,  make  the 
given  radius  the  aperture  between  o and 
o on  the  line  of  fecants  ; then  will  the 
aperture  of  to  and' Jo,  or  70  and  70,  on 


the  faid  lines,  giye  the  tangent  of  io», 
01:  7b<'. 

If  the  converfe  of  any  of  thefe  things 
were  required  ; that  is,  if  the  radius  be 
required,  to  which  a given  line  is  the 
fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but  making 
the  given  line,  if  a chord,  the  aperture 
on  the  line  of  chords,  between  10  and 
10,  and  then  the  fedlor  will  fland  at  the 
radius  required;  that  is,  the  aperture  be- 
tween 60  and  60,  oa  the  faid  line,  is  the 
radius.  If  the  given  line  were  a fine, 
tangent,  or  fepant,  it  is  but  making  it 
the  aperture  the  giyen  number  of  de- 
grees; then  will  the  dillance  of  90  and 
90  on  the  fines,  of  ^5  and  45  on  the  tan- 
gents, of  o a"nd  D on  the  fecants,  be  the 
radius. 

Vfe  of  the  Sector  in  trigonometry,  i.  The 
bafe  and  perpendicular  of  a re6langled 
triangle  being  giyen,  to  find  the  hypo- 
tenufe.  Suppofe  the  bafe  AC  {ibid. 
%•  ®‘)  40  miles,  and  the  pttpendicular 
AB  30;  open  the  feilpr  till  the  two 
lines  of  hnes  make  a right  angle : then 
for  the  bafe  take  40  parts  on  the  line  of 
lines,  on  one  leg;  and  for  the  perpendi- 
cular 30  on  the  fame  line,  on  the  other 
leg : then  the  extent  from  40  on  the 
one,  to  30  on  the  other,  taken  in  the 
compafles,  will  be  the  length  of  the  hy- 

, po.tenufe,  which  line  will  be  found  50 
m,ile.s. 

I.  The  perpendicular  AB  of  a right- 
angled  triangle  A B C being  given,  30, 
and  the  angle  BCA,  37®,  to  find  .the 
hypotenufe  BC.  Take  the  given  fide 
AB,  and  fet  it  over,  on  each  fide,  upon 
the  fine  of  the  given  angle  A G B ; then 
the  parallel  diftance  of  radius,  or  of  90 
and  90,  will  be  the  hypotenufe  B C f 
which  will  meafute  50  on  the  line  of 
lines. 

. 3.  The  hypotenufe  and  bafe  being  given, 
to  find  the  perpendicular.  Open  the 
feftor,  till  the  two  lines  of  lines  be  at 
right  angles ; theh  lay  off  the  given  bafe 
on  one  of  thofe  lines  from  the  center. 
Take  the  hypotenufe  in  your  compaljes, 
and,  fetting  one  loot  in  the  point  of  the 
given  bafe,  let  the  other  fall  on  the  line 
of  lines,  on  the  other  leg : the  dillSnce 
from  the.  center  to  the  point  where  the 
compafles  fall,  will  be  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular. 

4.  The  hypotenufe  being  given,  and  the 
angle  ACB,  to  find  the  perpendicular. 
Make  the  given  hypotenufe  a parallel 
radius,  i,  e,  nAkc  it  the  extent  from  90 

to' 


to  90  on  the  lines  of  fine^ ; then  will  the 
parallel  fine  of  the  angle  ACB  be  the 
length  of  the  fide  A B. 

5.  The  bafe  and  perpendicular  AB 
given,  to  find  the  angle  BC  A.  Layoff 
the  bafe  A C on  both  fides  of  the  feflor, 
from  the  center,  and  note  its  extent  j 
then  take  the  given  perpendicular,  and 
to  it  open  the  feftor,  in  the  terms  of  the 
bafe;  the  parallel  radius  will  be  the  tan- 
gent of  B C A, 

6.  In  any  right-lined  triangle,  two  fides 
being  given,  with  the  included  angle,  to 
find  the  third  fide.  Suppofe  the  fide  AC 
(ibid,  fig.  3.)  20,  the  fide  BC  30,  and 
the  included  angle  ACB  110“  ; open 
the  fedtor,  till  the  two  lines  of  lines  make 
an  angle  equal  to  the  given  angle,  <viz. 
110.  Lay  off  the  given  fides  of  the  tri- 
angle from  the  center  of  the  fedlor,  on 
each  of  the  lines  of  lines;  the  extent 
between  their  extremes  is  the  length  of 
the  fide  AB  fought, 

7.  The  angles  CAB  and  ACB  given, 
and  the  fide  CB,  to  find  the  bafe  AB. 
Take  the  given  fide  CB,  and  turn  it 
into  the  parallel  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle 
CAB;  and  the  parallel  fine  of  the  angle 
ACB  will  be  the  length  of  the  bafe 
AB. 

8.  The  three  angles  of  a triangle  being 
given,  to  find  the  proVortion  of  the 
fides.  Take  the  lateral  fines  of  the  feve- 
ral  angles,  and  meafure  them  in  the  line 
of  lines;  the  numbers  anfwering  thereto 
give  the  proportion  of  the  fides. 

9.  The  three  fides  being  given,  to  find 
the  angle  ACB.  Lay  the  fides  AC, 
BC,  along  the  line  of  lines,  from  the 
center;  and  fet  over  the  fide  A B in  their 
terms : fo  is  the  fedlor  opened,  in  thefe 
lines  to  the  quantity  of  the  angle 

ACB. 

10.  The  hypotenufe  AC  (ibid.  fig.  5.) 
of  a right  angled  fpherical  tiiangle  ABC 
given,  e.gr.  43“,  and  the  angle  CAB 
20°;  to  find  the  fide  C B.  The  rule  is  ; 
as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  given  hy- 
potenufe 43V,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  given 
angle  26°  to  the  fine  of  the  perpendicular 
C B.  Take  therefore  20°  from  the  cen- 
ter, along  the  line  of  fines,  in  your  com- 
pafles,  and  fet  the  extent  from  90  to  90, 
on  the  two  legs ; and  the  parallel  fine  of 
43®,  the  given  hypotenufe,  will,  when 
ineaftired  from  the  center  of  the  line 
of  fines,  give  13®  30',  the  fide  re- 
quired. 

1 1 . The  perpendicular  B C,  and  the  hy- 
potenufe AC  being  given,  to  find  the 


bafe  AB.  As  the  fine  complement  of 
the  perpendicular  B C is  to  radius,  fo  is 
the  fine  complement  of  the  hypotenufe 
to  the  fine  complement  of  the  bafe.  Make, 
therefore,  the  radius  a parallel  fine  of  the 
given  perpendicular,  then  the  parallel 
fine  of  the  hypotenufe  meafured  along 
the  line  of  fines,  will  give  the  comple- 
ment of  thO  bafe  required. 

SECULAR,  fomething  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed 
to  ecclefiaftical  t thus  we  fay,  fecular 
power,  fecular  jurifdiflion,  Sdc, 

Secular  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a 
perfon  who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world, 
not  Ihut  up  in  a monaftery,  nor  bound 
by  vows,  or  fubjefiled  to  the  particular 
rules  of  any  religious  community;  in 
which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  regular. 
The  romilh  clergy  is  divided  into  fecu- 
lar and  regular. 

Secular  games,  !udi  feculares,  in  anti, 
quity,  folemn  games  held  among  the 
Ramans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games 
lafted  three  days  and  as  many  nights, 
during  which  time  facrifices  were  per- 
formed, theatrical  fliews  exhibited,  with 
combats,  fports,  &c.  in  the  circus.  The 
occafion  of  thefe  games,  according  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  was  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a plague.  The  firft  who  had 
them  celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius 
Publicola,  the  firft  conful  created  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  kings.  The  cere- 
monies to  be  obferved  therein  were  found 
prefcribed  in  -one  of  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  fecular  games,  heralds  were  lint 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate 
that  every  one  might  come  and  fee  thofe 
folemnities  which  he  never  yet  had  feen, 
nor  was  ever  to  fee  again.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  years 
wherein  thefe  games  returned,  partly 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  an  age  or  fecu- 
lum,  among  the  antients,  is  not  known, 
and  partly  on  other  accounts  ; Ibme  will 
have  it  that  they  were  held  every  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  the  feculutn  or  age 
was  our  century. 

Secular  poem,  carmen  feculare,  a poem 
fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  lecular  games, 
of  which  kind  we  have  a very  fine  piece 
among  the  works  of  Horace,  being  a 
fapphic  ode  at  the  end  of  his  epodes. 

SECULARIZATION, ' the  aa  of  con- 
verting a regular  perfon,  place,  or  bene- 
fice, into  a fecular  one.  Almoft  all  the 
cathedral  churches  were  antiently  regu- 
lar, that  is,  the  canons  were  to  be  reli- 
gious; 
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gious ; but  they  have  been  fince  fecula- 
rized.  For  the  fecularizatipn  of  a regu- 
lar church,  there  is  required  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  that  of  the  prince,  the 
bifliop  of  the  place,  the  patron,  and  even 
the  confent  of  the  people.  Religious 
that  want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow, 
obtain  briefs  of  fecularization  from  the 
pope. 

SECUNDA  AquA,  among  cliemifts,  fifr. 
aqua  fortis  that  has  been  already  ufed  to 
dilfolve  fome  metal. 

Secunda  super  oneratione  pastu- 
re:, in  law,  a writ  that  lies  where  ad- 
nieafurement  of  pafture  has  been  made, 
and  he  that  firlt  furcharged  the  com- 
mon, does  again  furcharge  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  admeafurement. 

SECUNDARY,  or  Secondary.  See  the 
article  Secondary. 

SECUNDINES,  yrr«»r/r»i?,  afterbirth,  in 
anatomy,  the  leveral  coats  or  mem- 
branes wherein  the  fetus  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  mother’s  womb,  at  the  chorion 
and  amnios,  with  the  placenta,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Chorion,  Amnios,  Pla- 
centa, Allantois,  &c. 

Kippoirates  obferves,  that  twins  have 
always  the  fame  fecundines.  The  fecun-  ' 
dines  mult  never  be  left  in  the  matrix,  it 
being  a foreign  body  which  would  de- 
ftroy  the  mother.  It  is  dangerous  even 
to  have  the  lead  piece  of  it  left  behind. 
See  the  article  Delivery. 

The  human  fecundines' are  faid  to  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  medicine.  Thus  they  are  by 
fome  ordered  to  be  applied  warm  as  they 
come  from  the  uterus  to  the  face,  in  or- 
der to  remove  freclcles.  A water  is  alfo 
dillilled  from  them  in  balnseo  maria?  for 
dellroying  fpots  or  blcmiflies  of  the  face: 
when  dried  and  1 eduoed  to  a powder,  they 
are  ufed  internally  againft  epilepfies,  for 
accelerating  the  delivery  of  the  fetus,  and 
allaying  the  pain  of  wounds.  The  dofe 

, of  this  powder  is  from. half  a fcruprle  to 
two  fcruples. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  ap- 
plies the  term  fecundine  to  the  fourth  and 
lalt  coat  or  cover  of  feeds,  by  real'on  this_ 
performs  nearly  the  fame  office  in  plants, 

■ that  the  membranes  invelUng  the  fetus 
do  in  animals. 

SECURIDACA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  is  papilionaceous  5 the 
vexillum  is  roundiffi  and  very  large ; the 
als  are  obtufe,  and  the  carina  lunulaled. 
The  fruit  is  roundiffi,  ending  in  a very 
large,  oblong,  obtufe,  perpendicular 
VOL.  JV. 


membrane,  broadeft  above  j the  feed  it 
lingle,  and  is  invefted  with  the  whole  pe- 
ricarpium. 

This  plant  taken  inwardly  is  good  for 
the  ftomacb,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  an- 
tidotes ufed  it)  a peffary  with  honey  be- 
fore, coition,  fuppofed  to  prevent  con- 
ception. 

SECURITATE  facis,  in  law,  a writ 
lying  for  a perfon  who  is  threatened  with 
danger  from  another  againft  him  that 
threatens : it  ilTues  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  is  direfled  to  the  ffieriff,  &r. 

SECURITATEM  inveniendi  quod fe  non 
dmertat  ad  partes  exteras  fme  ticenlid  re-^ 
gis,  is  an  antient  writ  which  lay  for  the 
king  againft  any  of  his.fubjefts,  to'ftay 
them  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
foreign  parts. 

SECUTORES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
gladiators  among  the  Ramans,  who 
fought  againft  the  retiarii.  The  fecu- 
tores  were  armed  with  a fword  and  a 
buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  or  hoofe  oi" 
their  antagonift.s,  and  they  wore  a cafk 
on  their  head. 

This  was  alfo  a name  given  to  fuch  gla-. 
diators  as  took  ihe  place  of  thofe  killed  in 
the  combat,  or  who  fought  theconquerofi 

SEDAN,  a town  of  Champain,  in  France, 
iltuated  on  the  river  Maes,  in  eaft  long. 
4“  45',  north  lat.  49°  46'. 

SEDANTIA,  sedative  medicines,  in 
pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as  are  poffeffed 
of  a power  not  only  of  compoling,  check- 
ing, and  allaying  the  exorbitant  and  ir- 
regular motions  of  the  folids  and  fluids, 
but  alfo  of  alleviating  and  refolving  the 
painful  fpafmodic  ftriftufS  of  the  parts. 
As  the  effeft  of  thefe  medicines  are  very 
extenlive,  we  may  juftly  include  in  their 
number  paregorics,  which  not  only  re- 
lax and  gently  footh  the  rigid  fibres,’ but 
' alfo  obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  juices ; 
anodynes,  which  alleviate  the  violence 
of  racking  pains;  antifpal'modics,  vvhich 
mitigate  and  remove  the  fpafmodic  flric- 
tures  of  the  parts ; antiepileptics,  which 
check  convulfive  motions ; hypnotics, 
which  procure  fleep ; and  narcotics,  which 
induce  a confiderable  ftupor  of  the  fenfes 
and  torpor  of  all  the  motions  of  the 
body.  See  the  articles  Paregorics, 
Anodyne,  Sfc. 

SE  DEFENDENDO,  in  law,  a plea  ufed 
foi'ffiltn  that  is  charged  with  the  death  of 
another,  by  alledging  that  he  was  under 
a neceffity  of  doing  what  he  did  in  his 
own  defence;  as  that  the  other  affaultcd 
him  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  he  had  not 
16  X done 
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(done  what  he  did,  he  mull  have  been  in 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  But  here  the 
danger  mull  appear  fo  great,  as  to  be 
inevitable.  Any  perfon  in  his  juft  de- 
fence may  kill  others  for  the  fafety  of 
his  life ; though  if  malice  be  coloured 
Xinder  a pretence  of  neceflity,  or  one  kill 
_another  before  he  is  under  a neceflity  of 
fo  doing,  the  fame  may  be  either  murder 
or  manflaughter  by  our  law.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Murder,  and  Manslaughter. 
Where  two  perfons  fuddenly  fall  out, 
and  one  of  them,  being  attacked,  flies  to 
the  wall,  or  any  unpalTable  place,  as  far 

? as  he  can,  in  order  to  fave  bis  life,  but 
being  ftill  purfued,  kills  the  perfon  that 
attacked  him,  this  killing,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  like  cafes,  is  fe  defendendo. 
In  fe  defendendo,  though  the  affair  jufti- 
fies  the  killing  to  have  been  in  his  own 
defence,  he  is  neverthelefs  obliged  to  fue 
• out  his  pardon  from  the  lord  chancellor, 
which  of  courfe  is  granted  him',  but  yet 
his  goods  and  chattels  become  forfeited' 
to  the  king.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
upon  the  fpecial  matter  found,  he  may  be 
difmifled  without  any  forfeiture,  &c. 

SEDIMENT,  the  feltlement  or  dregs  of 
any  thing,  or  that  grofs  heavy  part  of  a 
fluid  body  which,  upon  retting,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 

SEDITION,  among  civilians,  is  ufed  for 
an  irregular  commotion  of  the  people,  or 
an  aflembly  of  a number  of  citizens  with- 
out lawful  authority,  tending  to  difturb 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  fociety.  This 
off'ence.isof  different  kinds:  fome  /edi- 
tions more  immediately  threatening  the 
fuprame  power,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  the  ftate  j others 
tending  only  towards  the  redrefs  of  pri- 
vate grievances.  Among  the  Romans, 
therefore,  it  was  varioufly  punilhed,  ac- 
cording as  its  end  and  tendency  threaten- 
ed greater  mifchief.  In  the  puniflimdnt, 
the  authors  and  ringleaders  were  juftly 
diftinguilhed  from  thofe,  who  with  lets 
wicked  intention  joined,  and  made  part 
of  the  multitude.  The  fame  diftinciion 
holds  in  the  law  of  England,  and  in  that 
of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in 
England  amount  to  high-trea/'on,  and 
come  within  the  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  as 
levying  war  Rgainft  the  king.  • And  feve- 
ral  feditions  are  mentioned  in  the  Scotch 
a£ls  of  parliament  as  treafonable.  The 
law  of  Scotland  makes  riotous  and  tu- 
multuous alfemblies  a fpecies  of  fedition. 
But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  in  England, 
is  now  chiefly  regulated  by  the  riot  ai):, 
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made  t Geo.  I.  only  it  is  to  he  obfei  ved, 
that  the  proper  officers  in  Scotland,  to 
make  the  proclamation  thereby  enafled, 
are  Iheriffs,  ftewards,  and  bailies  of  re- 
galities, or  their  deputies ; magiftrates  of 
royal  burroughs,  and  all  other  inferior 
judges  and  magiftrates;  high  and  petty 
conftables,  or  other  officers  of  the  peace 
. in  any  county,  ftewartry,  city  or  tovfti. 
And  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  the  pu. 
nifhment  of  the  offence  is  death  and  con- 
fifcation  of  moveables  : in  England  it  is 
felony.  See  the  article  Riot. 

SEDR,  or  Sedre,  the  high  pried  of  the 
feft  of  Alt  among  the  Perfians.  The 
fedr  is  appointed  by  the  emperor  of 
Perfla,  who  ufually  confers  the  dignity 
on  his  neared  relation.  The  jurifdic. 
lion  of  the  fedr  extends  over  all  effcfls 
deftined  for  pious  purpofes,  over  all  mof- 
ques,  hofpitals,  colleges,  fepulchrcs,  and 
monafteries.  He  difpofes  of  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal  employment.s,  and  nominates  all  the 
fuperiors  of  religious  houfes.  His  de- 
cifions  in  matters  of  religion  are  received 
as  fo  many  infallible  oracles;  he  judges 
of  all  criminal  matters  in  his  ovvn  hottfe 
without  appeal.  His  authority  is  ba. 
lanced  by  that  of  the  mudfitehid,  or  firft 
theologue  of  the  empire. 

SEDUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decan. 
dria  pentagy.nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co. 
rolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  accuminated, 
lanceolated,  plane,  patent  petals;  the 
fruit  confifts  of  five  ereflo-patent,  accu* 
minated  compreffed  capfules,  emargi- 
nated  towards  the-  bafe,  and  opening 
longitudinally  upwards  and  downwards; 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fedum,  or 
houfe-Jeek,  orpine,  wall-pepper,  and 
other  fpecies;  all  which  agree  in  virtues 
with  orpine.  See  Orpine. 

SEED,  femen,  in  phyfiology,  a fubftance 
prepared  by  nature,  for  the  reprodiifiion 
and  confervation  of  the  fpecies,  both  in 
animals  and  plants.  See  Generation. 
The  feed  of  animals,  and  particularly  of 
mankind,  is  a whi’iifh  fluid  fecreted  from 
the  blood  in  the  teftes.  See  Testes. 

It  is  the  thickell  and  moft  elaborated  of 
all  the  humours  in  the  humon  body; 
and  by  a chemical  analyfis,  is  found  to 
confift  almoft  entirely  of  oil  and  volatile 
falts  blended  with  a little  phlegm.  The 
feminal  liquor,  however,  fucb  as  emitted 
for  ufe,  is  a mixture  of  the  true  femen 
with  the  liquors  of  the  proftatte,  and 
other  glands  of  the  penis : all  which,  in 
the  afl  of  coitioB;  are  poured  at  the  fame 
e^  time 
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lime  into  the  common  canal  of  the  ure- 
thra, either  from  the  glands  where  they 
are  ferreted,  or  the  refervoirs  where  they 
are  kept;  and  being  there  blended  toge- 
ther, are  injefted  into  the  uterus.  See  the 
articles  CONCEPTION,  GENERATION, 
Foetus,  ©c. 

The  feed  of  vegetables  is  their  laft  pro- 
dufl,  whereby  the  fpecies  are  propagated ; 
being  frequently  the  fruit  of  a plant,  but 
fometimes  only  a part  included  in  the 
fruit. 

Every  feed  confills  of  an  embryo-plant, 
called  plantula  feminalis,  with  its  covers. 
The  embryo,  which  is  the  whole  future 
plant  in  minature,  is  called  the  germ  or 
bud;  and  is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or 
placenta,  which  makes  its  involucrum  or 
cover.  The  cotyledon  is  always  double ; 
and  in  the  middle,  and  common  center 
of  the  two,  is  a point  or  fpeck,  •viz. 
the  embryo  plantule,  which  being  adled 
on  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
earth,  begins  to  protrude  its  radicle,  or 
root,  downwards,  and  its  bud  upwards; 
and  as  the  requifite  heat  continues,  it 
draws  nourilhment  by  the  root,  and  fo 
continues  to  unfold  itlelf  and  grow.  See 
the  article  Vegetation. 

The  two  placentulse,  or  cotyledons  of  a 
feed  are,"  as  it  were,  a cafe  to  the  little 
embryo  plant;  covering  it  up,  and 
iheltering  it  from  injuries,  and  feeding 
it  from  their  own  proper  fubltance ; 
which  the  plantule  receives,  and  draws 
to  itfelf  by  an  infinite  number  of  little 
filaments,  which  it  fends  into  the  body 
of  the  placenta.  i 

The  cotyledons  for  the  moft  part,  abound 
with  a balfam  difpofed  in  proper  cells  y 
aud  this.feems  to  be  oil  brought  to  its 
greateft  perfeflion,  while  it  remains 
tumid,  and  lodged  in  thefe  repofito- 
ries!  one  part  of  the  compofition  of 
this  balfam  is  oily  and  tenacious,  and 
ferves  to  defend  the  embryo  from  any 
extraneous  moifture ; and,  by  its  vifcidity, 
to  entangle  and  retain  the  fine,  pure,  vo- 
latile fpirit,  which  is  the  ultimate  pro- 
duftion  of  the  plant.  This  oil  is  never 
obferved  to  enter  into  the  velTels  of  the 
embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo 
thick  a fluid.  The  fpirit,  however,  be- 
ing quickened  by  an  aSive  power,  may 
poffibly  breathe  a vital  principle  into  the 
juices  that  nourilh  the  embryo,  and  damp 
Upon  it  the  charaSer  that  diftinguilhes 
the  family;  after  which  every  thing  is 
changed  into  the  proper  nature  of  that 
particular  plant. 
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Now,  when  the  feed  is  committed  to  the 
earth,  the  placenta  (till  adheres  to  the 
embryo  for  fome  time,  and  guards  it 
from  the  accefs  of  noxious  colds,  &c. 

. and  even  prepares  and  purifies  the  cruder 
Juice  the  young  plant  is  to  receive  from 
the  earth,  by  ftrainingit  through  its  own 
body.  This  it  continues  to  do,  till  the 
embryo-plant  being  a little  enured  to  its 
new  element,  and  its  root  tolerably  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  fit  to  abforb  the  juice 
thereof,  it  then  perilhes,  and  the  plant 
may  be  faid  to  be  delivered  ; fo  that 
nature obferves  the  fame  method  in  plants 
contained  in  fruits,  as  in  animals  in  the 
mother’s  womb. 

To  explain  this  procefs  of  nature,  let 
A,  B,  (plate  CCXLIV.  fig.  i.)  be  the 
two  lobes,  or  cotyledons,  of  a bean  flit 
open,  and  connefled  together  by  little 
white  fprigs  in  O ; in  each  lobe  are  feen 
the  branches,  a,  a,  a,  of  the  feed-roots, 
f,  e,  which  feed  the  little  bud  or  fprout, 
f,  with  the  pulp,  or  matter  of  the  bean, 
till  the  earth  root  O C is  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  earth,  and  extending  its 
branches  fufficiently  to  extraft  nourifli- 
ment  from  the  earth,  both  for  itfelf  and 
the  plant  it  is  to  fultain.  See  the  article 
Earth.. 

Many  forts  of  feeds  will  continue  good 
for  feveral  years,  and  retain  their  vege- 
tative faculty  ; whereas  others  will  not 
grow  after  they  are  one  year  old ; this 
difierence  is  in  a great  meal'ure  owing 
to  their  abounding  more  or  lefs  with 
oil  ; as  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  oil, 
and  the  texture  of  their  outward  co- 
vering. All  feeds  require  fome  lhare 
of  frefti  air,  to  keep  the  germen  in  an 
healthy  ftate ; and  where  the  air  is  ab- 
folntely  excluded,  the  vegetative  quality 
of  the  feeds  will  be  foon  lolf.  But  feeds 
will  be  longeft  of  all  preferved  in  the 
earth,  provided  they  are  buried  fo  deep 
as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  fun 
and  fliowers  ; fince  they  have  been  found 
to  lie  thus  buried  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as  new  feeds. 
How  the  vegetative  life  is  fo  long  pre- 
ferved, by  burying  them  fo  deep  in  the 
ground,  is  very  difficult  to  explain ; but 
as  the  fj£t  is  very  well  known,  it  ac- 
counts for  the  produftion  of  plants  out 
of  earth  taken  from  the  bottom  of  vaults, 
houfes,  &c. 

In  the  common  method  of  flowing  feeds, 
there  are  many  kinds  which  require  to 
be.  flown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; and 
there  are  many  others  which  lie  in  the 
16  X a ground 
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ground  a year,  fometimes  two  or  three 
years,  before  the  plant  comes  up  : hence 
when  feeds  brought  from  diftant  coun- 
tries are  Ibwn,  the  ground  fliould  not  be 
difturbed,  at  leaft  for  two  years,  for  fear 
of  dellroying  the  young  plants.. 

As  to  the  method  of  preferying  feeds, 
the  dry  kinds  are.beft  kept  in  their  pods 
or  outer  coverings  ; but  the  feeds  of  all 
foft  fruits,  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
mud  be  cleanfed  from  the  pulp  and  mu- 
cilage which  furroun.d  them,  otherwife 
the  rotting  of  thefe  parts  will  corrupt  the 
feeds. 

When  feeds  are  gathered,  it  fliould  al- 
ways be  done  in  dry  weather  ; and  then 
they  fliould  be  hung  up  in  bags  in  a 
dry  room,  fo  as  not  to  deprive  them  of 
air.  ' 

Difpenfatory-writers  divide  the  feeds  ufed 
in  medicine  into  four  clalfes : r.  The 
four  greater  hot  feeds,  ‘viz.  of  anifeed, 

, fennel,  caraway,  and  cummin,  a.  The 
four  lelfer  hot  feeds,  ‘viz.  of  bilhop’s- 
. weed,  Itonerpiifley,  fmallage,  and  wild 
carrot.  3.  The  four  greater  cold  feeds,, 
•viz,  cucumber,  cucurbit,  citruls,  and 
melons.  4.  The  four  lefler  cold  feeds, 
•viz,  endive,  fcariola,  lettuce,  and  pur- 
flain.  See  Anise,  Fennel,  fefc. 

Bnt  befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other 
feeds  prefcribed  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues; as  thofe  of  coriander,  dill,  thlafpi, 
milliard,  linfeed,  fcenugreek,  carthamus, 
navew,  ricinus,  forrel,  pfyllium,  ftave- 
facre,  &c.  See  Coriander,  &c. 
Change  of 'UtiiV: . See  Change  of  Seed. 
Seed-wheat  fliould  be  boiiglit  from  the 
crop  on  a Itrong  clay-land,  whatever 
kind  of  land  it  is  to  be  fowed  upon.  A 
white  clay  is  a good  change  for  a red 
clay,  and  a red  clay  for  -a  white;  but 
whatever  the  land  be,  from  wliich  the 
feed  is  taken,  it  riiay  be  infefted,  if  that 
be  not  changed  there  the  preceding  year ; 
and  then  there  may  be  danger,  though 
it  be  had  from  evbr  fo  proper  a land.  It 
is  a rule  among  the  farmers,  never  to  buy 
feed -wheat  from  a Tandy  foil;  they  ex- 
prefs  their  diflike  of  this  by  the  coarfe 
rhime;  fand  is  a change  for  no  land. 
Steeping  o/Sr,ED.  See  the  article  Smut, 
SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote 
fuch  loots  of  gilliflpwers,  fife,  as  comi 
from  feed  fown.  Alfo  the  young  tender 
flioots  of  any  plants  tli-at  are  newly  fown. 
SEEDY,  in  the  brandy -trade,  a term  ufed 
by  the  dealers,  to  denote  a fault  that  is 
found  in  feveral  parcels  of  french  brandy, 


which  renders  them  unfaleable.  TtiV 
French  fuppofeithat  thefe  brandies  ob- 
tain the  flavour  which  they  exprefs  by  this 
name,  from  weeds  that  grow  among  the 
vines  from  whence  the  wine  of  which  this 
brandy  is  made  was  prefled.  However 
it  be,  the  thing  is  evident,  and  the  talle 
not  of  any  one  kind,  feme  tailing  ftrong- 
ly  of  anifeed,  fomeof  caraway-feed,  and 
fome  others  of  the  ftrong  flavoured  feeds 
of  plants.  The  biifinefs  of  reflifica- 
tion  of  fpirits,  Dr,  Shawobferves,  is  very 
little  undeiftood  abroad,  though  much 
praftifed  with  us;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  fame  means  which  we  ufe 
to  reHify  malt  fpirits,  would  alfo  ferve  to 
purify  thefe  brandies^  See  the  article 
Rectification. 

SEEING,-  the  aft  of  perceiving  objefls  by. 
the  organ  of  fight;  or  it  is  the  fenfe  we 
have  of  external  objefts  by  means  of  the 
eye.  See  the  article  Sight. 

The  apparatus,  or  difpofition,  cf  the  parts 
necelfary  to  feeing,  as  alfo  the  obftruflion 
of  that  lenfe  from  whatever  caufe,  may 
be  feen  unden  the  article  EYE,  and  the 
manner  wherein  feeing,  is  performed  un- 
der the  article  Vision. 

SEELING,  in  the  manege,  a horfe  is  faid 
to  feel  when  he  begins  to  have  white  eye- 
brows, that  is,  when  there  grows  on  that 
part  about  the  breadth  of  a farthing  of 
white  hairs,  mixed  with  thofe  of  his  na- 
tural colour,  which  is  a mark  of  old  age. 
It  is  faid,  that  a horfe  never  feels  till  he 
is  fourteen  years  old,  and  alw-ays  does 
before  he  is  fixteen  years.  The  light, 
forrel,  and  black  fooner  feel  than  any 
other.  Horfe-jockeys  ufually  poll  out 
thofe  hairs  with  pincers,  bnt  if  there  be 
fo  many,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
making  the  horfe  look  bald  and  ugly, 
then  they  colour  their  eye -brows,  that 

. they  may  not  appear  old. 

Seeling,  at  Tea,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
nearly  with  heeling  ; when  a fliip  lies 
down  conftantly,  or  fteadlly  on  one  fide, 
the  feamenfay,  flie  heels,  and  they  call  it 
feeling  when  Ihe  tumbles  violently  and 
fuddenly,  by  reafon  of  the-fea  forfaking 
her,  as  they  cSlI  it,  that  is,  the  waves 
leaving  her  for  a time  in  a bowling  fea, 
When  a Ihip  thus  tumbles  to  leeward, 
they  call  it  lee- feel,  and  in  this  there  is 
not  much- danger,  even  in  a ftorm,  be- 
catife  the  fea  will  eafily  right  her  up 
again  ; but  if  ftie  rowls  or  feels  to  wind- 
ward, there  is  fear  of  her  coming  over 
too  ft  on  or  fuddenly,  and  fo  having  the 
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fea  break  right  into  her,  be  either  found- 
ered, or  have  fome  of  her  upper  works 
carried  away. 

SEES,  a city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
of  Normandy,  fituated  eaft  longitude  20', 
north  latitude  49"  46'. 

SEGEBEE.G,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of 
Holftein,  fituated  ay  miles  north-eatt  of 
Hamburg. 

SEGEEIN,  a city  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fituated  on  the  river  TeylTe,  in  eaft  long. 
si”,  north  lat.  46°  ai'. 

SEGESWAEE,  a city  of  Tranfylvania, 
fituated  eaft  longitude  514°,  north  latitude 
4y‘’ai;'.  . 

SEGMENT  of  a circle,  in  geometry,  that 
part  of  the  circle  contained  between  a 
chord  and  an  arch  of  the  fame  circle. 
See  Circle,  Arch,  and  Chord. 
Thus  the  portion  AFB  (pi.  CCXLIV. 
fig.  a.  n°  I.)  comprehended  between  the 
f arch  AFB,  and  the  chord  AB,  is  a 
I fegment  of  the  circle  ABFD.  As  it 
is  evident  every  fegment  of  a circle  rfiuft 
either  fa's  greater  or  lefs  than  a femicircle, 
the  greater  part  of  the  circle  cut  off  fcy 
a chord,  i.  e.  the  part  greater  than  a fe-  , 
micircle,  is  called  the  greater  fegment,  as 
A D E B,  and  the  lelfer  part,  or  the  part 
lels  than  a lemicircle,  the  Itffer  fegment, 
as  AFB. 

From  what  has  been  faid  under  circle 
it  appears,  that  the  area  of  the  feflor 
ABCD,  n®  %.  is  produced  by  multiply- 
ing half  of  the  arch  into  the  radius,  and 
likewife  that  the  area  of  the  legment 
ADC  is  found  by  fubtradling  from  the 
area  of  the  feflor,  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ABC.  See  the  article  Sector. 
Segment  of  a fphere,  is  a part  of  a fphere 
terminated  by  a portion  of  its  furface, 
and  a plane  which  cuts  it  off,  palling 
fomewhere  out  of  the  center ; being 
more  properly  called  the  fedlion  of  a 
fphere. 

The  bafe  of  fuch  a fegment,  it  is  evident, 
is  always  a circle  for  finding  the  folid 
contents  of  the  fegment  of  a fjphere.  See , 
the  article  Frustum. 

Segment  is  fometimes  alfo  extended  to 
the  parts  of  the  ellipfes,  and  other  curvi- 
linear figures. 

Line  of  Segments.  See  Sector. 
SEGMENTUM,  among  the  Romans,  an 
ornament  of  lace,  ufed  by  the  women 
on  their  fiioulders,  which  according  to 
fome,  refembled  our  flioulder-knors. 
Segmenia  were  alfo  a kind  of  tefftlated 
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or  mofaic  pavements,  made  up  of  pieces 
of  various  ftrapes  and  colours,  but  which 
had  an  uniform  and  regular  arrange- 
ment. 

SEGMOIDAL,  •valves,  in  anatomy,  little 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  thus  call- 
ed from  their  refembllng  fegments  of 
circles,  but  more  ul'ually  called  ienii- 
lunar  valves. 

SEGORBE,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince cf  Valencfa,  fituated  thirty  miles 
north-weft  of  Valencia, 

SEGOVIA,  a city  oi  Manila,  the  largeft 
of  the  Pnilippine  Klands,  filtrated  in  eaft 
long,  rig®,  north  lat.  18®  30'. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a city  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Old  Caftile,  fituated 
weft  long.  4®  35',  north  lat.  41®. 

SEGRA,  a river  cf. Spain,  wlrich  riling  in 
the  north  of  Catalonia,  and  running 
fouth-weft,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Ebro, 
atiMiquinenca. 

SEGREANT  is  the  herald’s' v/ord  for  a 
griffon,  when  drawn  in  a leaping  pof- 
ture,  and  difplaying  his  wings  as  if  ready 
to  fly. 

SEGUE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  often  found 
before  aria,  allcluja,  amen,  &c.  to  Ihew 
that  thole  portions  or  parts  .are  to  be  fung 
immediately  after  the  laft  note  of  that 
part  over  which  it  is  writ ; but  if  thele 
words  f piace,  or  ad  libitum,  are  joined 
therewith,  it  fignifies,  that  tlrefe  portions 
may  be  fung  or  not,  at  pleafure. 

SEGURA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  (he 
province  of  Belra,  ten  miles  north-weft 
of  Alcantara.  This  is  alfo  the  name  of 
a town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  nf  New 
Caftile,  and  territory  of  La  Mancha, 
fituated  among' the  mountains  of  Segura, 
weft  long,  a®  50',  north'  lat.  38°  if, 

SEJANT,  S' term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when 
a lion,  or  otbeS  beaft,  is  drawn  in  an 
efcutcheon,  fitting  like  a cat,  with  his 
fore-fen  ftrait. 

SEIGNIORY,  dominium,  in  our  law,  Is 
ufed  for  a manor  or  lordihip  of  a feig- 
neur,  or  lord  of  the  fee  or  manor. 

SEIGNORAGE,  fignifies  the  right,  or  due 
belonging  to  a leigneur,  or  lord  j but  it 
is  particularly  ufed  for  a duty  belonging 
to  the  prince,  for  the  coining  of  money  ; 
'called  all'o  coinage,  which  under  our  an- 

• tient  kings,  was.,  five  Ihillings  for  every_. 
pound  of  gold  brought  in' the  niafs  to  be 
coined,  and  a Ihiiling  for  every  ocund 
weight  of  filver.  At  prefent  the  king 
claims  no  feignorage  at  all,  hut  the  fu.b- 
jedl  has  his  money  coined  at  the  public 
expence  j 
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txpence;  nor  has  the  king  any  advan- 
tage therefrom,  but  what  he  has  frorn  the 
alloy.  See  the  article  Coining. 

SEISIN,  in  law,  fignifies  poffeliion.  See 
the  article  Possesion, 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  premier  ffilin,  for 
the  firft  poffeliion. 

Seifin  is  divided  into  that  in  deed  or  in 
faft,  and  that  in  law;  a Ceifin  in  deed  is 
where  a poffeliion  is  aflually  taken  ; but 
a feifin  in  law  is,  where  lands  defcend, 
and  the  party  hhs  not  entered  thereon; 
or  in  other  words,  it  is,  where  a perfon 
has  a right  to  lands,  &c.  and  is  by  wrong 
diffeifed  of  them.  A feifin  in  law  is  held 
to  be  fuflicient  to  avow  on  ; though  to  the 
bringing  of  an  affife,.  aflual  feifin  is  re- 
quired; and  where  feifin  is  alledged,  the 
perfon  pleading  it,  mult  Ihew  of  what 
eftate  he  is  feifed,  fife.  See  the  article 
Livery  of feifin. 

Seifin  of  a luperior  fervice,  is  deemed  to 
be  a feifin  of  all  inferior  and  cafual  fer- 
vices,  that  are  incident  thereto ; and 
feifin  of  a leffee  for  years,  is  IBfficieiit  for 
him  in  reverfion. 

SEISIN  A habenda  quia  rex  habtiit  annum, 
diem  et  ’upjium,  a writ  which  lies  for  de- 
livery of  feifin  to  the  lord  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, forfeited  by  a felon,  after  the 
king,  in  right  of  his  prerogative,  has  had 
the  year,  day,  and  wafte  therein. 

SEISINAM  habere  facias.  See  the  article 
Habere  facias. 

SEISOR,  See  the  article  Disseisor. 

SEIZE,  Seaze,  or  Sease,  in  the  fea- 
language,  is  to  make  fad,  or  bind,  par- 
ticularly to  fallen  two  ropes  together, 
with  rope-yarn.  Thefeizing  of  a boat  is  a 
rope  tied  to  a ring,  or  little  chain  in  the 
fore  flip  of  the  boat,  by  which  means  it  is 
faftened  to  the  tide  of  the  fliip. 

SEIZING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a hawk 
gripes  her  prey,  or  any  thing  elfe  fall  be- 
tween her  claws. 

SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  of 
fome  merchandize,  moveable,  or  other 
matter,  either  in  confequence  of  fome 
law,  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  the  fo- 
vereign.  Contraband  goods,  thofe  frau- 
dulently entered,  or  landed  .without  en- 
tering at  all,  or  at  wrong  places,  are  fu'b- 
je£l  to  feizure.  In  feizures,  among  us, 
one  half  goes  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  king. 

SELAGO,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  is  monopetalous  ; the 
tube  is  very  fmall,  and  fcarcely  perforat- 
ed; the  limb  is  patent,  quinquifid,  and 


almoll  equal;  there  is  no  pericarpliim, 
the  corolla  inveiling  the. feed,  which  is 
fingle  and  roundifli. 

SELBY,  atown  ofYorklhire,  lituated  ten 
miles- fouth  of  York. 

SELENDERS,  in  the  manege,  are  chops, 
or  mangy  fores,  in  the  bending  of  a 
horfe’s  bough,  as  the  malanders  are  in 
the  knees.  See  Malanders. 
SELENEUSIAN  earth,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a loofe,  friable  light  and  white 
marie,  called  by  late  authors,  mineral- 
agaric.  See  the  article  Agaric, 
SELENIT..ffi,  moon  stone,  in  natural 
hillory,  a clafs  of  foliils,  naturally  and 
effentially  fimple,  not  inflammahle  nor 
foluble  in  water,  compofed  of  llender 
filaments,  ranged  into  fine  and  even  thin 
flakes,  and  thofe  clifpofed  into  regular 
figures,  in  the  different  genera,  approach- 
ing to  a rhomhoide,  a hexangular  column, 
or  a refilangled  inequilateral  parallelo- 
gram, fiffil  like  the  talcs,  but  that  not 
only  ' horizontally,  but  perpendicularly 
allb,  flexile  in  a fmall  degree,  but  not 
at  all  elaftic ; not  fermenting  with  acid 
menftrua,  and  readily  calcining  in  the 
lire. 

Of  this  clafs.  Dr.  Hill  makes  feven  or- 
ders, and  under  thefe  orders  ten  genera. 
The  firft  order  is  the  feleniise,  with  hori- 
zontal plates,  approaching  to  a rhoniboi- 
dal  form  ; the  fecond  order  is  the  felenita: 

. with  horizontal  plates,  of  a columnar 
and  angular  form  ; the  third  order  com- 
prehends thofe  felenitae  whofe  filaments 
are  vifibly  arranged  into  plates,  but  in 
the  whole  raaffes  appear  ftriated,  not  ta- 
bulated ; of  the  fourth  order,  are  the  flat 
felenitae,  of  no  determinately  angular 
figure;  of  the  fifth  order,  are  the  fe- 
lenitae  formed  of  plates  perpendicularly 
arranged;  of  the  fixth  order  are  thofe 
felenitae  formed  of  a congeries  of  plates, 
ranged  in  form  of  a liar  ; and  of  ihe 
feventli  order  are  thofe  felenitae  of  a com- 
plex and  indeterminate  figure.  This 
foffil  is  found  in  ftrata  of  clay  ufually 
of  the  blue  tough  kind  ; we  have  it  in 
many  parts  in  England,  particularly 
about  Shotover  hills  in  Oxfordfliire;  in 
feveral  places  of  Nortbamptonlhire,  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  and  about  Epfom,  in  Surry. 

In  medicine,  it  is  a very  powerful 
aftringent,  and  is  of  effefil  in  diairhceas, 
dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all 
kinds.  It  ftands  alfo  recommended  as  a 
cofmetic.  The  people  of  Northampion- 
lliire  call  it  Haunch,  and  rife  it  in  hie- 
merrhages  of  all  kinds,  with  fuccefs. 

SELE- 
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selenography,  a branch  of  cofmo- 
giaphy,  which  delcribes  the  moon  and 
all  the  parts  and  appearances  thereof,  as 
geography  does  thofe  of  the  earth.  See 
the  article  MoON. 

SELEUCIDEE,  in' chronology.  HSra  of 
the  feleucidsB,  or  the  fyro-macedonian 
sera,  is  a computation  of  time,  commenc- 
ing from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  feleu- 
cidse,  a race  of  greek  kings,  who  reign- 
ed as  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  Syria,  as  the  Ptolomies  did  in  Egypt. 
This  asra  we  find  exprefled  in  the  book 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  a great  number 
of  greek  medals,  flruck  by  the  cities  of 
Syria,  &c.  The  rabbins  call  it  the  asra  of 
cpntraHs  ; and  the  Arabs  therik  dilkar- 
nain,  that  is,  the  asra  of  the-two  horns. 
According  to  the  beft  accounts,  the  firft 
year  of  this  sera  falls  in  the  year  311 
before  Chrift,  being  twelve  years  after 
Alexander’s  death.  , ’ 

SELINGENSKOY,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Mu.'covv,  in  the  province  of  Siberia, 
fituated  on  the  road  from  Tobollki  to 
China,  on  the  rivet  Selinga  s in  eaft  long. 
95”,  north  lat.  50°. 

SELINUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  gene- 
ral corolla  whereof  is  uniform;  the  Angle 
flowers confift  each  of  five  unequal  inflexo- 
cordated  petals;  there  is  no  pericarpium  ; 
the  fruit  is  of  an  elliptico-oblong,  com- 
preflb-plane  figure,  ftriated  each  way  in 
the  middle,  and  feparable  into  two  parts ; 
the  feeds'  are  two,  of  an  oblong  elliptic 
figure,  plane  on  each  fide,  and  edged 
with  membranaceous  rims  at  the  Tides. 

SELKIRK,  a borough  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of-Tweedale,  fituated  32 
miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh. 

SELL,  in  building,  is  of  two  kinds,  n)iz. 
ground- fell,  which  denotes  the  loweft 
piece  of  timber,  in  a timber-building, 
and  that  on  which  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
tiire  is  railed;  and  the  window-fell,  call- 
ed alfo  window-foil,  is  the  bottom  piece 
in  a window-frame. 

SELLA  EquiNA,  turcica,  or  sphe- 
NOiDEs,  a name  given  to  the  four  apo- 
phyfes  of  the  os  fphenoides,  or  croci- 
forme,  in  the  brain,  i''  regard  of  their 
forming  a refemblance  of  a laddie,  which 
the  Latins  call  fella.  They  are  fometimes 
called  by  the  greek  name  ciinoides.  Here- 
in are  contained  the  pituarity  gland,  and 
in  fome  animals,  the  rete  rairabile. 

SELTZER  ^ater,  the  name  of  a mi- 
neral-water of  Germany,  which  arifes 
near  Neidef  Srltit}  and  is  now  ufed  in 
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England  and  many  other  countries.  We 
call  it  feltz,  or  faltzer-water,  and  the 
phyficians  prefcribe  it  in  many  cafes,  as 
fcurvies,  fpafliiodic  affeftions,  and  in 
confumptions  ; in  the  laft  cafe,  mixing  it 
with  affes  milk. 

SEMEIOTICA,  or  . Semeiosis,  o-sjuti- 
£sT(«i),  that  part  of  medicine  which  con- 
fiders  the  figns  or  indications  of  health 
and  difeafes,  and  enables  the  phyflcian 
to  judge  what  is,  was,  or  will  be,  the 
ftate,  degree,  order,  and  effeft,  of  health 
or  ficknefs. 

SEMENDRIA,  a town  of  european  Tur* 
ky,  in  the  province  of  Servia,  fituated  on 
the  Danube,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 

- Belgrade. 

SEMENTIN.®  FERi.ffi,  in  antiquity, 
feafts  held  annually  among  the  Roman!!, 
to  obtain  of  the  gods  a plentiful  harveft. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  oF 
Tellus,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  of- 
fered toTellus  and  Ceres.  Thefe  feafts 
were  held  about  feed-time,  ufually  in 
the  month  of  January ; for  Macrobius 
obferves,  they  were  moveable  feafts. 
They  had  their  name  from  femen,  feed. 

SEMETS,  SUMMETS,  or  SUMMITS,  in 
botany,  the  fame  with  the  antberse.  See 
article  Anther.®. 

SEMI,  a word  borrowed  from  the  latin, 
fignifying  half,  but  only  ufed  in  com- 
pofiiion  with  other  words,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

In  mufic,  femi  has  three  feveral  ufages  ; 
firft,  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
note,  it  expreflfes  a diminution  of  half 
its  value,  as  in  femirbreve,  &c.  Secondly, 

. when  added  to  the  name  of  an  interval, 
it  exprefies  -a  diminution,  not  of  half, 
but  of  a leffer  femi-tone,  or  four  commas 
in  the  whole  corapafs,  as  in  femi-dia- 
pente,  &c.  Thirdly,  it  fometimes  alfo 
iignifies  an  imperfeftion,  thus,  femi-cir- 
colo,  or  circolo-mezzo,  Iignifies  an  im- 
perfeft  circle,  which  is  the  maik  of  im- 
perfefr  time,  that  is,  of  double  time; 
whereas  the  circle  being  a charafler  of 
perfedlion,  marks  triple  time. 

Semi-breve  is  a note  or  rneafure  of  time, 
comprehending  the  fpace  of  two  minims, 
or  four  crotchets,  or  half  a breve.  See 
Minim,  Crotchet,  Sfr. 

The  femi -breve  is  accounted  one  rneafure 
or  time,  sr  the  integer  in  fraSlions  and 
multiples,  whereby  the  time  of  the 
other  notes  is  expreffed  : thus  a minim 
is  expreffed  by  a crotchet  by  J,  &c. 
that  is,  by  J of  a rneafure  or  femi- 
breve  3 a breve  by  two,  and  a long  by 

four ; 
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four ; that  is,  by  four  meafures  or  feini- 
bieves. 

For  the  fe.mi-chroma,  fee  the  articles 
Chroma  and  Quaver.  For  the  femi- 
cirsolo,  fee  Circolo-Mezzo.  For  the 
femi  diapafon,  lerni  diapente,  femi-dia- 
teft'aron,  fee  .the  articles  DiapaS-OK', 
Qiapente,  &c. 

And  for  the  fenii-tone  and  femi-tonic, 
fee  the  articles  Semi-tone  and  Semi- 
■TONic  scale. 

For  the  feveral  eliaraffers  of  the  feini- 
brerc,  fitfr.  fee  the  article  Character. 

Semi-aRians,  in  church-hillory,  a branch 
of  the  aniient  arians,  confiltlng  of  fuch 

■ as  in  appearance  condemned  the  errors  of 
that  hrreliarch,  but  yet  acquiefced  in 
feme  of  the  principles  thereof,  only  pal- 
liating and  concealing  them  tinder  foftrr 
and  more  moderate  terms.  They  would 
not  allow,  with  the  catholics,  that  the 
fon  was  homooufios,  2.  e.  of  Ae  fame 
fubftanre,  buthomoioiifios,  i.  e,  ot  a like 
fubdance,  with  the  father ; and  tlius, 
though,  in  exprefllon,  they  differed  from 
the  orthodoxy  in  a fmg'le  letter  only,  yet, 
5n  efieft,  they  denied  the  divinity  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  and  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 
creatures. 

Semi-circle,  in  geometry,  half  a circle, 
or  that  figure  comprehended  between  the 
diameter  of  a circle  and  half  the  circum- 
ference. See  the  article  Circle. 

Semi-circle  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  in 
fiirveying,  otherwife  called  graphometer. 
Seethe  aiticle  Graphometer. 

Semi-colon,' in  grammar,  one  of  the 

- points  or  (fops  ufed  to  diftinguifli  the  f'e- 
vera!  members  of  fentences  from  each 
other.  See  Punctuation. 

.The  mark,  or  charafler,-  of  the  femi- 

' . ’colon  is  ( ; ) and  has  its  name  as  being 
fpmewhat  of  lefs  eft'efl  than  a colon,  or 
as  demanding  a flioner  pavife.  The  ufe 
of  the  femi-colon,  the  grammarians  gene- 
rally lay,'  is, to  mark  a len.^e  lei's  complete 
thiirt'thc  colon,  and  more  complete  than  a 
comflia  i but  this  conveys  a very  ob.kure 
■idea  1 htfides,  our  hett  writers  feem  to 
. ufe  them  promifcuoully.  See  CO'LON. 
ffut  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  faid  to  have  firft 
Jculed  a julf  ufe  of  the  femi-colon,  holds, 
that  it  is  properly  ufed  to  diltingui.'h  the 
coniuniSf  members  of  fentences.  Now 
by  a conjnnfl  member  of  a fentence,  he 
means  fuch  a one  as  ccntai.ns  at  leaft  two 
•fimple  members.  'Whenever  then  a fen- 
teu.:e  cm  he  divided  into  feveral  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  degree,  which  are  again 
divi.'ibie  into  other_fimple  membevs,  the 
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former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a femi- 
■colon.  But  though  the  proper  ule  of 
the  femi-colon  be  to  dittinguiflt  conjunft 
members,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all  the 
members  divided  hereby  be  conjunflj 
for  upon  dividing  a fentence  into  great 
and  equal  part.s,  if  one  of  them  be  con- 
jun£i,  all  thofe  other  parts  of  the  fame 
degree  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  a femi- 
colon.  See  the  article  Sentence,  (Sc. 

Semi-cubical  parabola,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  a curve  of  the  fecond  order, 
wherein  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  are  as 
the  fqnares  of  the  abfeid'es.  Its  equation 
ax  X ~y  ^ . 

■ Semi -cupiu.M,  in  medicine,  .an  half-bath, 
wheiein  the  patient  is  only  placed  up  to 
the  navel. 

Sem^i-dsameter,  half  the  diameter,  ora 
right  line  drawn  from  the 'center  of  a cir. 
c'le,  or  fphere,  to  its  circumference  5 be- 
ing the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  call- 
ed the  radius.  See  the  article  Radius. 
The  dlftances,  diameters,  (Sea  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  are  ufually  eftimatedj  by 
altronomers,  in  femi  diameters  cf  ihe 
earth  ; and  the  dlftances  of  the  fecondary 
planets  from  their  refpeflive  primary 
ones,  by  femi-diameters  of  the  body  of 
the  primary  planet.  See  Distance, 
Diameter,  and  Planet. 

Semi-double,  in  the  romifti  breviary,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  offices  and  feftivals 
as  are  celebrated  with  lefs  foleinnity  than 
the  double  ones,  but  yet  with  more  than 
the  lingle  ones.  The  femi-dotible  oftice 
has  double  vefpers,  and  nine  lelTons  at 
maltins,  but  the  anthems  are  not  re- 
doubled.- It  is  performed  on  Sundays,  cm 
. tlie  oflavesj  and' on  feafts,  marked  for 
fenii-double  in  the  calendar. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS,  in  botany,  a term 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  flowers  cf  a certain 
clafs  of  plants,  of  which  the  dandelion, 
hawk-weed,  and  the  like,  are  kinds. 
Thefe  femiflofcules  are  petals,  hollow  .si 
their  low'er  part,  but  in  their  upper  flat, 
and  continued  in  the  fliape  of  a tongue. 
See  the  article  Floscui.ous.  . 

SEMIGALIA,  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the 
dutchy  of  Coni'land  in  Poland. 

SEMI-INTEROSSEUS  indicis,  in  ana- 
tomy, a fmall,  fhort,  flat  mufcle,  very 
like  the  antiihenar,  or  internal  femi- 
interofleus  of  the  thumb.  It  is  fituated 
obliquely  on  one  fide  of  that  of  the 
thumb,  between  the  firft  phalan.x  thereof 
and  the  fiift  metacarpal  bone.  It  is  fixed 
by  one  end  to  the  outfide  of  the  bafis  of 
the  firft  phalaps  of  the  thumb,  and  by 
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flie  other  end  it  is  fixed  near  the  head  of 
she  firft  phalanx  of  the  index,  on  that 
fide  next  the  thumb. 

Semi-i-una'^  valves,  in  anatomy,  are 
three  fmall  valves,  or  membranes,  of  a 
femi-lunar  figure,  placed  in  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  to  prevent  the  re- 
iapfe  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  at  the 
time  of  its  dilatation.  See  HEART. 

SeMI'MEmEranosus,  in  anatomy,  along, 
thin  mufcle,  partly  tendinous,  fituated 
on  the  backfide  of  the  thigh,  a.little  to- 
wards the  infide;  being  one  of  the  five 
flexors  of  the  tibia.  It  arifes  from  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  ifchium. 

Semi-ordinate,  in  conics,  &c.  the  half  of 
an  ordinate.  See  Ordinate.  - 

SEki-PARABOLA,  in  geometry,  a curve 

defined  by  the  equation 


as  a'x'^—y  and  dx'^  =7  a.  See  the 
article  Parabola. 

In  femi-parabolas,  y"‘ 

m—i 

laz  ~x 


the 


powers  of  the  femi-ordinates  are,  as  the 
powers  of  the  femi-abfciires  one  degree 
lower ; for  inftance, , in  cubical  femi- 
parabolas  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  abfciffes ; that  is, 
\ <v^  f.  x'^ 

Semi -pelagians,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
branch  of  the  pelagians,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  they  pretended  to  keep  a medium 
between  the  pelagians  and  the  orthodox. 


Seethe  article  Pelagians. 

Semi-proof,  or  Half-proof,  in  mat- 
ters of  law.  See  the  article  Proofs 

Semi-Quartile,  or  Semi-(^adrate, 
the  fame  with  oftant.  See  Octant. 

Semi-qdaver,  in  mufic.  See  Quaver. 

Semi-quint(LE,  an  afpeft  of  the  planets 
when  thirty -fix'degrees  from  each  other. 
See  the  article  Aspect. 

Semi-sextile,  marked  S.  S.  is  an  afpefb 
of  two  planets  when  diftant  only  thirty 
degrees. 

Semi-tOne,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  degrees 
or  concinnous  intervals  of  concords. 
The  ratio  of  the  femi-tone  is  15  : 16. 
See  the  article  Tone. 

Semi-tonic  fcak,  a fcale,  or  fyftem  of 
mufic,  confuting  of  twelve  degrees  in 
the  oftave,  being  an  improvement  of  the 
diatonic-fcale,  by  inferting  between  each 
two  notes  thereof  another  note,  which 
divides  the  interval  or  tone  into  two  un- 
equal parts  called  femi-toiles.  See  the 
article  DtATONIC. 

SEMINAL,  femmalis,  fit  anatomy  and 
Yol.  IV. 


medicine,  fometliing  belonging  tp  the' 
femen,  or  feed.  See  the  articles  Seed  and 
Spermatic. 

SEMINARY,  a kind  of  college,  orfchqol, 
where  youth  are  inftrufiled  in  the  ceremo^ 
hies,  of  the  facred  miniftry,  of  which 
there  are  many  abroad  ; it  being  ordain- 
ed, by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there 

. be  a femihary  belonging  to  each  cathe- 
dral, under  the  direflion  of  the  bilhop. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  ro- 
riiari  catholics  projefited  the  founding 
englilh  feminaries  abroad,  in  order  from 
thence  to  be  furnilhed  with  mifflonaries 
to  perpetuate  and  iticreafe  their  commu-. 
nion  in  Britain.  But,  By  a ftatute  of 
that  princefs,  it  is  made  a preipunire  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a popifll 
feminary  : and  by  one  of  James  I.  no 
perfons  are  to  go,  or  be  fent,  to  popilh 
feminaries,  to  be  inftrufled  or  educated, 
under  divers  penalties  and  difabilitiep 
mentioned  in  the  ftatute. 

Seminary,  in  gardening,  denotes  lbs 
feed-plot^  or  place  allotted  for  railing 
plants  from  feed,  and  keeping  them  till 
they  are  fit  fo  be  removed  Into  the  garden 
or  nurfery. 

When  the  feminary  is  intended  for  trees, 
it  mull  be  large,  and  of  a foil  adapted 
to  the  generality  of  the  trees  intended  ttf 
be  railed  in  it:  but  that  which  is  molt 
in  ufe  is  for  the  fupply  of  the  flower-gar- 
den, and  is  the  place  where  flowers  are  to 
be  railed  from  their  feeds,  to  procure 
varieties ; or,  as  the  gprifts  exprefs  it, 
new  flowers  j as  alfo  forthe  fowing  all  thd 
biennial  plants,  to  fucceed  thofe  which de* 
cay  is  the  flower-garden. 

The  feminary, fliould  always  be  fituated 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  hoofe,  and  be' 
walled  or  paled  round,  and  kept  undejc' 
lock  and  key,  to  keep  out  dogs,  fife,  and 
to  prevent  a great  deal  of  damage  that  is 
frequently  done  by  tliofe  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  gardening,  before  they 
are  aware  of  it.  The  feveral  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  fetni-' 
nary,  are  to  be  feen  under  the  names  of 
the  feveral  plants  intended  to  be  faifed 
in  it. 

semination,  in  natural  hlllory,  de- 
notes the  manner,  or  aft,  of  fhedding  and 
difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants,  which  is 
effefted  (everal  ways.  Some  are  heavy 
enough  to  fall  direftly  to  the  ground  5; 
others  'are  furnilhed  with  a pappus,  or 
down,  that  they  may,  by  means  thereof, 
be  tlirperfed  by  the  wind  j and  other?, 
. ■ ■ .16  Y . . Sgaii^t 
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^a!n  are  contained  in  elaftic  capfules,  lefs  given  with  proper  correftives,  as  tb« 

which  burfting  open  with  confideiable  riander,  anifeed,  ginger,  raifins,  and  (alt 

force,  dart  or  throw  out  the  feeds  to  dif-  of  tartar ; which  are’  added  to  the  infu- 

fecent  dil^nces.  ' lion  of  the  leaves,  occafionally : butthere 

SEMINERVOSUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  ia  no  correflive  fo  elFedtual,  as  diluting  if 
the  fletfpr  mufcles  of  the  leg,  which  arifes  with  a large  quantity  of  the  liquid  its 

^roin  the  ifchiutp,  and  is  inlerted  into  the  infufion  is  taken  in,  as  broth  or  water- 

upper  part  of  the  tilria.  gruel.  This,  and  the  method  of  correfl- 

SEMIS,  in  roqaan  antiquity,  the  half  of  an  ing  it  by  the  alkaline  falts,  are  the  only 

as.  See  the  article  As.  proper  ones;  becaufe  they  have  it  in  full 

SEMISPINALIS,  or  Semistinosus,  in  force  as  a purgative,  and  indeed  rather 

anatomy,  one  of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  add  to  it  tlian  otherwife.  In  infl.amma- 

the  back  and  loins,  has  its  origin  from  tory  cafes,  haemorrhages,  aqd  diforders 

the  os  faerum  and  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  of  the  breaft,  fena  is  to  be  ayoidfd  as  a 

atid  its  termination  at  the  upper  vertebrae  purge  ; but,  in  all  other  cafes,  it  is  a 

of  the  thorax,  efpecially  at  their  fpinofe  fafe  and  excellent  cathartic. 

•apophyfes : it  coheres  very  firmly  to  the  The  pods  of  fena  are  alfo  purgative^  and 

longilTimus  dorli  and  facro-lumbaris,  the  are  obferved  to  gripe  the  patient  lefsj 

other  two  extenfors  of  the  back  and  but  then  they  alfo  purge  lefs,  fo  that  they 

loins.  require  to  be  given  in  a much  larger  dofe, 

SEMITA  LUMINOSA,  a name  given  to  a and  even  then  operate  but  languidly, 
lucid  trafij  in  the  heavens,  which  may  be  SENATE,  fetiatus,  in  general,  is  an  af- 
feen  about  fix  o’ clock  at  night,  a little  femhly,  or  council,  of  Ibnators;-  that  is, 

before  the  vernal  equinox,  extending  from  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a Hate, 

the  weftern  edge  of  the  horizon  up  to-  who  have  a lhare  in  the  government, 
wards  the  pletades.  The  fenate  of  antient  Jlome  is,  of  all 

Calfini  and  Facio  have  both  obferved  this  others,  the  moll  celebrated : it  exercifed 

phsenomenon ; the  former  thinks  it  arifes  no  contentious  jurlfdiflion,  but  appoint, 

from  a vaft  number  of  fmall  planets  en-  ed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fena- 

compalling  the  (un,  which  give  this  light  tors  or  knights,  to  determine  procelfes  i 

from  refledlion.  it  alfo  appo'inted  governors  of  provinces, 

SEMLIN,  or  Zemlin,  a town  of  Sclavo'  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the  com- 

nia,  fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  call  monwealth,  ©’r.  Yet  did  not  the  whole 

long.  , and  north  lat.  45'’.  fovereign  power  refide  in  the  fenate,  fince 

SEMPERVIVUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  it  could  noteleft  magiftrates,  make  laws, 

thedodecand.ria-polygyniaclafs  of  plants,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace ; in  all  which 

the  corolla  whereof  conlills  of  twelve  oh-  cafes  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  confult 

long,  lanceolated,  acute,  hollow  petals,  4:he  people. 

a little  larger  than  the  .cup  i the  fruit  con-  According  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  con- 

fills  of  twelve  oblong  comprelTed  capfules,  ftant  and  regular  Tuppl/of  the  fenate  was 

placed  in  an  orbicular  order,  acumi-  from  the  annual  magiftrates  j who,  by 

Dated  outwards,  and  opening  internally  5 virtue  of  their  feveral  offices,  acquired  a 

the  feeds  are  numerous,  roundilh,  and  right  to  lit  and  vote  in  that  affembly:  the 

fmall.  ul'ual  gradation  of  theft  offices  being  that 

This  genus  comprehends  the  great  houfe-  of  quasftor,  tribune  of  the  people,  aedile, 
leek  and  the  tree-houfeleek.  prfttor,  and  conful.  See  the  articles 

This  plant  ftands  recommended  as  a Questor,  Tribune,  ©f. 
cooler ; though  its  fenfible  qualities  dif-  ' But  though  theft  offices  gave  both  an 
cover  no  great  foundation  for  any  virtu*  immediate  right,  and  afilual  entiance  into 
of  this  kind.  the  fenate;  yet  the  fenatorial  charaflef 

SEMUR,  the  name  of  two  tovyns  of  Bur-  was  not  efteemed  complete,  till  the  new 

gundy,  in  France,  one  thirty-four  miles  fenators  had  been  enrolled  by  the  cenfors, 

weft  of  Dijon,  and  the  other  forty  fix  ^ at  the  next  general  Inftrum,  or  review  of 
miles  north-weft  of  Lyons.  ’ all  the  orders  of  the  city.  See  the  articles 

SENA,  or  Senna,  in  botany,  a ffirub  with  Censor  and  Lustrum. 

crooked  and  comprelTed  fruit,  and  Ian-  The  fenate  always  met  of  courfe  on  the 

ceolatcd  pinnae : it  is  a fpecies  of  caffia,  firft  of  January,  for  the  inauguration  of 

See  the  article  Cassia.  the  new  confuls  ; and  in  all  months  uni- 

Sena- leaves  are  much  ufed  for  their  pur-  " verfally,  there  were  three  days,  wx.  the 
gative  virtue  j but  are  apt  to  gripe,  un-.  calends,  nones,  and  idesy  on  which  it 

regularly 
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regularly  met : but  it  always  met  on  ex- 
traordinary occafipns,  when  called  to- 
gether by  conful,  tribune,  or  diftator. 

senator,  in  general,  denotes  a mem- 
ber of  home  fenate, 

SENATUS  auctqritas,  a vote  of  the 
roman  fenate,  drawn  up  in  the  fame  form 
with  a decree,  but  without  its  force,  as 
having  been  hindered  from  palTing  into  a 
decree,  by  tome  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people. 

Senatus  consvltum,  a decree  of  the 
roman  fenate,  pronounced  on  I’ome  quef- 
tion  or  point  of  law  ; which,  when  pafled, 
made  a part  of  the  roman  law.  See  the 
article  Civil  law. 

SENECA,  or  Senega.  See  Senega. 

SENECIO,  groundsel,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia-poiygamia-fuperflua 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a^flol'culous  flower, 
contained  in  a one-leaved  cup;  there  is 
a Angle  downy  feed,  after  each  fiofcule. 
Common  groundfel,  taken  in  a ftrong 
infulion,  is  emetic  : it  is  prefcribed  in 
fmall  dofes  in  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  and 
hsemorrhages and  externally  it  is  pfed 
in  ointments,  for  ditbrders  of  the  Ikin. 

6ENEF,  a town  on  the  confines  of  Hain- 
ault,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Mens. 

SENEGA,  or  Senegal,  a river  ofNegro- 
land,  in  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  16°  north  lat.  whence 
the  gum  fenega  is  imported.  See  the  arj 
tide  Gum, 

Senega,  Seneca,  or  Seneka,  rattle- 
snake-root, in  the  materia  medica. 
See  the  article  Serpentaria. 

SENESCHAL,  fenefcballus , a term  anti- 
ently  ufed  for  fteward,  or  majordomo. 
See  the  article  Steward. 

SENEZ,  a town  of  Provence,  in  France, 
forty-fix  miles  norlh-eaft  of  Aix. 

SENLIS,  a town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
twenty-fix  miles  north  of  Paris. 

SENNA,  or  Sena.  See  the  article  SeNa, 

SENNE,  a river  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands, which,  rifing  in  Hainault,  pafles  by 
Bruftels,  and' falls  into  the  Demer,  below 
Mechlin. 

SENOPLE,  or  Sinople.  See  Sinople. 

SENS,  a town  of  Champain,  in  France, 
Atuated  on  the  river  Yonne,  fixty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 

sensation,  in  philofophy,  the  art  of 
perceiving  external  objefts,  by  means  of 
the  fenfes.  See  the  articles  Sense  and 
Perception. 

Sense,  a faculty  of  the  foul,  whereby  it 
perceives  external  objefts,  by  means  of 
the  imprelliohs  they  make  on  oet'tain  oi'e 


gans  of  the  body.  Thefe  organs  of  ffii- 
jation  are  commonly  reckoned  five,'<ui2;. 
the  eye,  whereby  We  fee  objeas  ; the  ear, 
which  enables  us  to  hear  founds;  the 
noft,  by  which  we  receive  the  ideas  of 
different  fmells ; the  palate,  by  which 
we  judge  of  talles ; and  the  cutis,  or  Ikln, 
which  enables  us  to  feel  the  dift'eient 
forms,  hardnefs,  or  foftnefs  of  bodies;^ 
See  the  articles  Eye,  Ear,  (Sc.  as  aU 
fo 'VtsiON,  Hearing,  &c. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  of  internal  fenfes 
to  the  determinations  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  certain  forms  and  ideas,  per- 
ceived by  the  means  of  corporeal  organs 
of  fenfe ; and  hence  they  ufe  the  term  mo- 
ral leni'e,  for  a determination  of  the  mind 
to  be  pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of 
thofe  affeflions,  aflions,  or  charaflers, 
which  we  call  virtuous, 

SENSITIVE  SOUL,  a denomination  given 
to  the  fouls  of  brutes,  either  as  intimat- 
ing its  utmoft  faculty  to  be  that  of  fen'fa- 
tion  ; or  becaufe  it  is  fuppoftd  to  be  cor- 
poreal, fo  as  to  be  an  objeft  of  our  fenfes. 
See  the  article  SouL. 

Sensitive  plant,  mxmofa,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a fmall,  funnel-fafhionr 
ed,  ftmi-quinquifid  flower  i its  fruit  is 
a long  pod,  containing  a great  many 
roundifli  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  mimofa  or 
ftnfitive  plant,  the  acacia  of  Tournefort, 
and  the  inga  of  Plumier. 

The  fenfitive  plant  is  fo  denominated 
from  its  remarkable  property  of  receding 
from  the  touch,  and  giving  figns,  as  it 
were,  of  animal  life  and  fenfation  : this 
motion  it  performs  by  means  of  three 
diftinft  articulations,  w/r:.  of  a Angle 
leaf  with  its  pedicle,  of  the  pedicle  to  its 
branch,  and  ot  the  branch  te  the  trunk  or 
main  ftem  ; the  primary  motion  of  all 
which  is  the  doling  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  leaf  on  its  rib  ; then  the  rib  or  pedicle 
itfelf  clofes  ; and  if  the  motion  wherewith, 
the  plant  is  moved  be  very  ftrong,  the 
very  branches  have  the  fenfation  propa- 
gated to  them,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
the  main  ftem,  as  the  fimple  leaves  did  be- 
fore to  their  ribs,  and  thefe  ribs  to  their 
branches ; fo  that  the  whole  plant,  in  this 
ftate,  forms  itfelf,  from  a very  compleiily 
branched  figure,  into  a fort  of  ftraight 
cylindrical  one. 

SENSORY,  fenforium  commune.,  the  feat 
of  the  common  fenfe,  or  what  receives 
the  imprefiions  of  all  fenfible  objeils, 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves  of  each  paf- 
16,  Y a ticular 
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ticular  organ,  and  confequently  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  perception.  This  of- 
fice is,  by  I)r.  Willis,  attributed  to  the 
ftriated  part  of  the  brain ; and  by  Des 
Cartes  to  the  glandula  pinealis. 
SENTENCE,  in  law,  a judgment  palTed 
' in  court  by  the  judge,  on  fome  procefs, 
either  civil  or  criminal. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  a period  or  fet  of 
words,  comprehending  fome  perftfl  fenfe 
or  fentiment  of  the  mind.  See  the  article 
Pointing. 

Sentence,  in  poetry,  is  an  inftruSlIve 
and'  lively  remark  made  on  fomerhing 
very  obfervable  and  agreeably  furprif- 
ing,  which  contains  much  fenfe  in  few 
words. 

It  is  either  direff  or  plain,  as,  In  all 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  fo  much  reputa- 
tion is  really  fo  much  power;”  or  indi- 
teSi  or  difguifed,  as, 

“ Fool,  not  to  thifik  how  vain 
Agai'nft  th’  Omnipotent  to  rife  in  arms.” 
This  is  a very  dexterous  and  prevailing 
vvay  of  bringing  in  a fentence.  You  arq 
entertained  with  a noble  refleftion,  wheti 
you  did  not  expefl:  it ; and  pleafantly 
furprized  and  inftrufted,  without  the  ap- 
pearance or  formality  of  art.  Not  to 
come  down  to  ufelefs  nicety  and  diftinc- 
tion,  a fentence  appears  with  moll  beauty 
and  advantage,  when  it  is  put  into  fome 
• of  thefe  following  forms.. 

I.  When  it  is  expreffed  in  any  way  of 
exclamation,  but  peculiarly  of  wonder  or 
indignation : as, 

“ How  advantageous  is  it  to  pafs  thro’ 
adveriities,  to  the  enjoyment  of  profpe- 
rity  1” 

“ How  ilrarper  than  a ferpent's  tooth  it 
is,  to  have  a thanklefs  child  !” 
s.  When  it  is  put  into  a moving  expof- 
tulation,  or  prcffing  interrogation. 

“ Are  thefe  our  fcepters  ? thefe' our  due 
rewards  ? 

And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  pl!ghte4. 
faith  regards?” 

3.  When  the  fentence  is  delivered,  and  a 
I'eafon  immediately  added  to  fupport  it. 
“ In  a gov,ernment,  it  is  much  better  to 
be  unmindful  of  good  fervices  than  bad  5 
for  a good  man  only  becomes  more 
flow,  when  you  take  no  account  of 
him;  a bad  inan,  niore  daring  and  in - 

.folent.” 

4.  When  a fentence  is  made  up  of  a Ihorl 
relation,  and  a clean  and  pertinent  re-l 
mark. upon  it. 

“ Melfrlina  delired  the  name  of  matri- 
iBO.iy  ( vyith  her  adulterer  Silius)  pure- 

. I i . ■ . - , 
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ly  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  infamy  J 
which  is  the  lall  pleafure  of  profligate 
people,”  And  this  is  near  a-kin  to  thq 
epiphonema.  See  Epiphonema. 
Sentences  mull  not  (land  aukward  and 
bulky  out  of  the  difeourfe,  but  be  neatJ 
ly  interwoven  and  wrought  into  it. 

They  muil  be  unaffefted  and  lignificant, 
and  fuch  as  the  fubjefl  eafily  fuggells  to  a 
thoughtful  and  diftinguifliing  man.  Sen- 
tences  are  the  ornaments  and  lights  of  a 
difeourfe;  and  therefore,  as  lights  and 
fiiades  are  in  a good  piflure,  fo  ought 
fentences  to  be  fo  exa£lly  and  judicioufly 
mixed  with  the  other  parts  of  the  dif- 
eourfe, that  all  together  may  make  up 
one  uniform  beautyj  one  regular  and  con- 
fumraate  piece. 

SENTIMENTS,  in  poetry,  and  erpecially 
dramatic,  are  the  thoughts  which  the  fe- 
veral  perfons  exprefs,  whether  they  re- 
late to  matters  of  opinion,  paflion,  bpli- 
nefs,  or  the  like. 

SENTINEL,  Centinel,  or  Gentry, 
in  military  affairs,  is  a private  foldier, 
placed  in  fome  poll,  to  watch  any  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprizes, 
and  to  (lop  fuch  as  would  pafs  withouf 
order,  or  difeovering  who  they  are. 

SEPARATION,  a term  fometimesufed  for 
what  is  more  ufually  called  departure. 
See  the  article  Departure. 

SEPARATISTS,  an  appellation  givfn  to 
dillenters,  from  their  fetting  up  a feparate 
church  from  the  eftablilhed  one.  See  the 
articles  Church  and  Dissenters. 

SEPIA,  the  INK  FISH,  or  cuttle  fish, 
in  zoology,  a genus  of  remarkable  fea- 
infeils,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  deprelT- 
ed  : .it  has  ten  tentacula,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  are  peduni 
culated. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  animal, 
different  in  fize  and  other  properties ; but 
that  properly  called  the  cuttle-filh  is  about 
fix  inches  in  length  and  three  and  a half 
in  diameter;  and  is  fupported  by  an  ob- 
long, light,  and  fpongy  fubftance,  of  a 
friable  texture,  and  lined  with  a light 
fungous  pith  ; this-  is  what  our  filver- 
i'miths  life,  under  the  name  of  cuttle- 
bone  ; apd  is  alfo  ufed  in  tooth-powders, 
as  a dentrifice.  This  animal  is  frequent 
in  the  european  Teas,  but  is  not  common 
on  our  coails : when  in  danger  of  being 
taken,  it  is  faid  to  emit  at  its  mouth 
a liquor  of  a black  colour,  like  ink, 
in  a confiderable  quantity,  which  obfeuresi 
the  water  about  it,  and  gives  it  an  oji- 
portunity  of  efcaping.  ‘ ' 

SEPS, 
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SEPS,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  lizard,  with 
longitudinal  black  lines;  its  bite  is  faid 
to  be  very  fatal.  See  the  articleXiZARD. 
septa  oyiLiA,  in  roman  antiquity.  See 
the  article  OviLlA. 

SEPTARI.®,  in  natural  hiftory,  a large 
clafs  of  fqflils,  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  ludus  Helmontii  and  waxen 
veins. 

They  are  defined  to  be  foflils  not  infiam-^ 
mable,  nor  foluble  in  water  5 of  a mo- 
derately firm  texture,  and  dulky  hge,  di- 
vided by  feveral  fepta,  or  thin  partitions, 
and  compofed  of  a fparry  matter  greatly 
debafed  by  earth,  liot  giving  fire  with 
fteel,  fermenting  with  acids,  and  in  great 
part  dilTolved  by  them,  a'hd  calcining  in  a 
moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  diftinft  orders 
of  bodies,  and  under  thofe  fix  genera. 
The  feptariae  of  the  firft  order  are  thofe 
which  are  ufually  found  in  large  mafles, 
of  a fimple  uniform  conftruftion,  but  di- 
vided by  large  fepta  either  into  larger 
and  more  irregular  portions,  or  into 
ftiialler  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc. 

■ The  genera  of  this  order  are  four  : i. 
Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar, called  feco- 
mias.  2.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  earthy 
matter,  called  gaiophragmia.  3.  Thofe 
divided  by  fepta  of  the  matter  of  the  py- 
. rites,  Called  pyritercia.  And,  4.  Thofe 
divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  cryftal,  called  diaugophrag- 
mia.  ' See  all  thefe  under  their  feveral 
heads. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  order  are  fuch  as  are 
ufually  found  in  fmalier  mafles,  of  a 
crullated  ftruflure,  formed  by  various 
incruftations  round  a central  nucleus, 
and  divided  by  very  thin  fepta.  Of  this 
order  are  only  two  genera;  i,  Tljofe 
with  a (hort  I'oundilh  nucleus,  enclofe-d 
within  the  body -of  the  mafs.  And,  a. 
Thofe  with  a long  nucleus,  Handing  out 
beyOnd  the  ends  of  the  mafs. 
SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the’’ 
' year,  confiding  of  only  thirty  days ; it 
took  its  name  as  being  the  feventh  month, 
reckoning  from  March,  with  which  the 
Romans  began  their  year.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Year  anTl  Month. 
EEPTENTRIO,  in  aftronomy,  a conftel- 
lation  more  ufually  called  urfa  minor. 
See  the  article  Ursa. 

In  cofmography,  the  term  feptentrio  de- 
notes the  fame  with  north : and  hence, 
feptentrional  is  applied  to  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  north,  as  feptentrional 
iighs,  parallels,  &c.  See  Sic-n,  £fr. 
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SEPTIER,  or  Setier,  a french  meafura 
of  capacity.  See  Measure. 
SEPTIZON,  or  Septizonium,  in  roman 
antiquity,  a celebrated  maufoleum,  built 
by  Septimus  Severus,  jn  the  tenth  region 
of  the  city  of  Rome  : it  was  fo  called 
from  feptem  and  zona,  Jty  reafon  it  con- 
filied  of  feven  ftories,  each  of  which  was 
furrounded  by  a row  of  columns. 
SEPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  calendar,  de- 
notes the  third  Sunday  before  lent,  or  be- 
fore quadragefima  Sunday : fuppofed  by 
fome  to  take  its  name  from  its  being  about 
feventy  days  before  eafter, 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  na’me  given  to  a 
greek  verfion  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  from  its  being  fuppofed  tq 
be  performed  by  feyenty-two  Jews,  who 
are  ufually  called  the  feventy,  interpreters, 
becaufe  feventy  is  a round  number. 

The  hiftory  of  this  verfion  is  exprefly 
written  by  Arifteas,  an  officer  of  the 
guards  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  the 
iiibftance  of  whofe  account  is  as  follows ; 
Ptolemy  having  erefled  a fine  library  at 
Alexandria,  which  he  took  care  to  fill 
with  the  moft  curious  and  valuable  books 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  inform- 
ed that  the  Jews  had  one,  containing  the 
laws  of  Mofes,  and  the  hiftory  of  that 
■people,  and:being  defirous  of  enriching 
his'library  with  a greek  tranflaiion  of  it, 
applied  to  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  5 
and  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  his 
. requeft,  fet  at  liberty  all  the  Jews,  whom 
his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  tq 
flavery;  After  fuch  a ftep,  he  eafily  ob- 
tained what  he  defired ; Eleazar,  the 
jewilh  high-prieft,  fent  back  his  emb'alTa- 
dors  with  an  exaft  copy  of  the  mofaical 
law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  fix 
elders  of  each  tribe,  in  all  feventy-two, 
who  were  received  with  marks  of  refpeft 
by  the  king,  and  then  conduced  into  the 
ifle  of  Pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in 
a houfe  prepared  for  their  reception,  'and 
fupplied  with  every  thing  neceifary  in 
abundance.  They  fet  about  the  tranfla- 
tion  without  lofs  of  time,  and  finiftied  it 
in  feventy-two  days ; and  the, whole  be- 
ing read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he 
admired  the  profound  wifdom  of  the  laws 
of  Mofes ; and  fent  back  the  deputies, 
laden  with  prefents  for  themfelves,  the 
high  prieft,  aiid  the  temple. 

This  verfion  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of 
our  bleffed  Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of 
which  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It  vyas 
alfo  the  ordinary  and  canonical  tranflation 
’ made 
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made  ufe  of  by  the  chiiftian  church  in  the 
earlieft  ages ; and  it  ftill  fubfifts  in  the 
churches  both  of  the  eaft  and  weft.  It  is 
however  obfervable,  that  the  chronology 
of  the  feptuagint  is  different  from  the  he- 
brew  text.  See  thearticleEpocHA, 

SEPTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  inclofur?,  or 
partition,  a term  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  body,  which  ftrve  to  feparate  one 
part  from  another ; as,  The  ieptum  lu- 
'cidum,  or  pellucidum,  is  a partition  which 
feparates  the  upper  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  is  compofed  of  a fine  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  formed  into  two  Tides,  with  a lon- 
gitudinal cavity  between  them.  2.  Sep- 
tum cordis,  a reparation  between  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  which  is  about  a 
Unger  thick,  of  the  fame  fubftance  with 
the  heart  itfelf,  and  confifting  of  mufcu- 
lar  fibres,  which  affift  it  in  all  its  mo- 
tions. For  the  feptum  tranfverfum,  fep- 
tum  narium,  feptum  of  thefcrotum,  &c, 
fee  Diaphragm, Nose,  Scrotum, Sfr. 

SEPULCHRAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
fepulchres  or  tombs : thus  a fepulchral 
column  is  a column  erefled  over  a tomb, 
■with  an  infcription  on  its  fhaft  j and  fe- 
pulchral lamps,  thofe  faid  to  have  been 
found  burning  in  the  tombs  of  feveral 
martyrs  and  others. 

SEPULCHRE,  a tomb,  or  place  deftined 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  This  term 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  burying 
places  of  the  antients,  thofe  of  the  mo- 
derns being  ufually  called  tombs. 
Sepulchres  were  held  faci'ed  and  inviol- 
able, and  the  care  taken  ofthem  has  al- 
ways been  held  a religious  duty,  grounded 
on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of  the 
foul’s  immortality.  Thofe  who  have 
fearched  or  violated  them,  have  been 
thought  odious,  by  all  nations,  and  were 
always  feverely  punifhed. 

The  Egyptians  called  fepulchres,  eternal 
houfes,  in  contra'diftinfilion  to  their  Oir- 
dinary  houfes  or  palaces,  which  they  call- 
ed inns,  on  account  of  their  fliort  flay  in 
the  one,  in  comparifon  of  their  Jong  abode 
in  the  other. 

Regulai- canons  of  St.  Sepulchre,  a reli- 
gious order,  'formerly  inftituted  at  Jeru- 

"falem,  in  honour  to  the  holy  ftpulcbre, 
or  the  tomb  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  into  Europe,  particularly 
into  France,  by  Lewis  the  younger  ; into 
Poland,  by  Jaxa  a Polifll,  gentleman ; 
and  into  Flanders  by  the  counts  there- 
of; many  alfocame  into  England.  This 
order  was  however  fuppreffed  by  pPpe  Ii)- 


nocent  VIIL  who  gave  its  revenues  and 
effefts  to  that  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  • 
which  alfo  becoming  extirra,  they  were 
bellowed  on  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
jerufalem.  But  the  fupprefiion  did  not 
take  effea  in  Poland,  where  they  ftiH 
fubfift,  as  alfp  in  feveral  provinces  of 
Germany,  Thefe  canons  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Auguftine. 

Knights  of  the  hofy  Sewlcure,  a milita- 
ry order,,  eftabliflred  in  Paleftine  about 
the  year  1 1 14. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders, 
chofe  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  for  their 
mafter,  in  1558,  and  afterwards  hisfon  ; 
but  the  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of  Mal- 
ta prevailed  on  the  laft  to  refign  : and 
when  afterwards  the  duke  of  Nevers  af- 
fnmed  the  fame  quality  in  France,  the 
fame  grand  mafter,  by  his  intereft  and 
credit,  psiocured  a like  renunciaticm  of 
him,  and  a confirnralion  of  the  union  of 
thjs,  ot;der  to  that  of  Malta. 

SEQUEL,  in  logic,  the  fame  with  conclu- 
iipn.  See  the  article  Conclusion. 

sequence,  in  gaming,  a fet  of  cards 
immediately  following  each  other,  in  the 
fame  fuit,  as  a king,  queen,  knave,  &c. 
and  thus  we  fay,  a fequence  of  three, 
four,  or  five  cards : but  at  piquet  thefe 
are  called  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  fife. 

SEQJJESTRATION,  in  common-law,  is . 
fefting  afide  the  thing  in  controverfy  from 
the  poffeffion  of  both  the  parties  that  con- 
tend for  it.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  eitlier 
voluntary,  as  when  done  by  the  confetit 
of  the  parlies  ; or  neceffary,  as  where  it 
is  done  by  the  judge,  of  his  Own  autho- 
rity,  whether  the  parties  will  or  not. 

A fequeftration  is  alfo  a kind  of  extent 
on  an  execution  for  debt,  in  the  cafe  of 
a beneficed  clergyman,  of  the  profits  of 
his  living,  direfiled  to  the  church-wardens, 
to  receive  the  fame,  to  fatisfy  (he  judg- 
ment. 

Seqiieftration  is  granted  on  a perfon’s 
flaftdiivg  out  all  the  proceffes  of  con- 
tempt for  non-appearance  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  exchequer,  upon  a bill  ex- 
hibited ; and  alfo  where  obedience  is  not 
yielded  to  a decree,  in  which,  cafe  the 
court  grants  a fequeftration  of  the  parties 
lands. 

A fequeftration  is  alfo  made  in  London, 
upon  an  aflion  of  debt;  the  courfe  of 
proceeding  in  which  cafe  is  this  : the  ac- 
tion being  entered,  the  officer  goes  to  the 
defendant's  ftop  or  warehdufe,  when  no 
perfon  is  there,  and  takes  a padlock,  and 
hangs  it  off.  the  door,,  uttering  thefe  words: 

ort  t 
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« t (lo  feqi^efter  this  warehoqfcj  and  the 
ffoads  an^  merchandize  therein,  of  the 
defendant  in  this  aflion,  to  th?  ufe  of 
the  plaintiff,”  &e.  after  which  he  fets 
on  his  feal,  and  makes  a return  of  the 
fequeftration  in  the  compter  ; and  four 
days  being  paffed  after  the  return  made> 
the  plaintiff'may,  at  the  next  court,  have 
judgment  to  open  the  ihop  or  warehonfe, 
and  to  have  the  goods  appraifed  by  two 
freemen,  who  are  to  be  fworn  at  the  next 
court  held  for  that  compter ; and  then  the 
ferjeant  puts  his  hand  to  the  bill  of  ap- 
praifement,  and  the  court  grants  judg- 
ment thereon  : but  yet  the  defendant 
may  put  in  bail  before  fatisfaflion,  and 
by  that  means  diffolve  the  fequeftration  ] 
and  after  fatisfaflion,  may  put  in  bail  to 
difprove  the  debt,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fequeftra- 
tion was  ufed  for  a feizing  of  the  eftates 

; of  delinquents,  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Sequestration,  in  the  civil  law,  is 
allb  ufed  in  various  fenfes  : it  is  taken  for 
the  aft  of  theordinary  in  difpofing  of  the 
goods  of  a deceafed  perfon,  which  no  body 
will  meddle  with.  A widow  is  faid  to  fe- 
quefter,  when  ftie  difclaims  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  eftate  of  her  deceaf- 
ed hufband.  Sequeftration  is  alfo  ufed  to 
iignify  the  gathering  up  the  fruits  of  a 
vacant  benefice,  for  the  ufe  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent of  the  church. 

SEQUIN,  a gold-coin,  ftruck  at  Venice, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  grand  feigner’s 
dominions.  See  the  article  Coin. 

SERAGLIO,  a perfian  word,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  palace  of  a prince  or  lord,  in 
which  fenfe  the  houfes  of  theembaffadors 
of  England,  France,  are,  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  called  their  feraglios.  But  the 
terra  feraglio  is  ufed,  by  way  of  eminence, 
for  the  palace  of  the  grand  feignor  at 
Conftantinople,  where  he  keeps  his  court, 
in  which  his  concubines  are  lodged,  and 
where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for  the 
principal  polls  of  the  empire.  It  is  in 
form  of  a triangle,  about  two  miles  round, 
at  the  end  of  the  promontory  Chryfoceras, 
now  called  the  Seraglio-point : the  build- 
ings extend  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
from  thence  there  are  gardens,  that  reach 
to  the  fea.  The  outward  appearance  is 
not  very  beautiful;  the  architedlure  be- 
ing irregular,  confiding  of  feparate  edi- 
fices, in  the  manner  of  pavilions  and 
domes.  The  old  feraglio  is  the  palace 
where  the  grand  feignor’s  old  railtrelfes 
are  kept. 


The  ladies  of  the  haram,  which  is  the 
part  allotted  to  the  women,  is  a collec- 
tion of  young  beautiful  girls,  who,  on 
their  admiffion,  are  committed  to  the 
charge  of  fome  old  lady,  and  taught  mit- 
fic,  dancing,  and  other  accompliftiments. 
Thefe  frequently  play  and  dance  before 
the  grand  feignor,  while  aihers  entertain 
him  with  their  converfation.  Befides  thefe 
ladies,  there  are  a great  many  black  eu- 
nuchs, and  female  naves,  in  the  feraglio, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  guard  and  wait 
upon  them. 

SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  a fpirit  of  the 
higheft  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels  j 
who  are  thus  called  from  their  being  fup., 
pofed  to  be  moft  inflamed  with  divine 
love,  by  their  nearer  and  more  imme- 
diate attendance  at  the  throne  of  God, 
and  to  communicate  their  fervour  to  the 
remoter  and  inferior  orders.  See  the  ar- 
ticle-Angel. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  with 
love  or  zeal,  like  a feraphim  ; thus  St. 
Bonaventure  is  called  the  feraphic  doftor, 
from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervor. 

St,  Francis,  founder  of  the  cordeliers  and 
francifeans,  is  called  the  feraphic  father, 
in  memory  of  a pretended  vifion  on  mount 
Alverna,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  faw  a 
feraph  glide  rapidly  from  heaven,  who 
impreffed  on  him  certain  marks,  repre- 
fenting  the  wounds  which  the  nails  and 
fpear  made  in  our  Saviour’s  body,  at  his 
crucifixion, 

SERAPIAS,  BASTARD-HELLEBORE,  In 
botany,  a genus  of  the  gynandria-dian- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  ovato-oblong  petals  j and 
its  fruit  is  an  oval  unilocular  capfule,  ob- 
tufely  trigonal,  containing  a great  mtny 
fcobiform  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  helleborine 
of  Tournefort. 

SERAVALLE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  twenty- four  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Genoa. 

SERCELLI,  a port-town  of  Algiers,  on 
the  coal!  of  Barbary  : eatt  long.  4°,  and 
north  lat.  37°. 

SEREGIPPE,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints;  weft 
long.  3gV,  and  fouth  lat.  ii°. 

SERENA,  the  fame  with  coquimbo.  See 
the  article  CoqtiiMBO. 

Galte  Serena,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Gutta  sereNa.' 

SERENADE,  a kind  of  concert  given  int 
the  night,  by  a lover  to  his miftrels,  under 
her  window,  Thefe  fometimes  only  con- 
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■ /in  of  inftrumental  mufic,  but  at  other 
times  voices  are  added  : the  mufic  and 
fongs  compofed  tor  thefe  occafions  are 
alfo  called  ferenades. 

SERENE,  a title  of  honour  given  to  feveral 
princes,  and  to  the  principal  maglftrates 
of  republics.  The  king  ofEngland,  the 
republic  an^.the  doge  of  Venice,  and  the 
children  of  'tfie  king  of  Spain  are  called 
moft  ferene : and  when  the  pope,  or  the 
facred  college,  vyrite  to  the  emperor,  to 
kings,  or  the  doge,  they  give  them  no 
other  title  : in  like  manner  the  emperor 
gives  no  other  title  to  any  king,  except 
to  the  king  of  France. 

Silhops  were  antiently  addrefled  under 
the  title  of  ferene : and  the  kings  of 
France,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  race,  when 
fpeaking  of  themfelves,  ufed  no  other 
title  but  notre  fetenite.  The  king  of  Po- 
land and  other  kings  give  the  title  of  fe- 
rene to  the  eleSors  5 but  the  emperor, 
on  writing  to  the  eleflors  or  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  only  ufes  the  term  dilec- 
tion i yet  in  treating  with  them,  he  u/es 
eiefloral  ferenity  to  the  elefilors,  and  du- 
cal ferenity  to  the  other  princes.  The 
Venetians  fet  the  title  of  ferenity  above 
that  of  highnefs. 

SERGE,  in  commerce,  a woollen  fluff  ma- 
nufafttfred  in  a loom,  of  which  there  are 
various  kinds,  denominated  cither  from 
their  different  qualities,  or  from  the  places 
where  they  are  wrought  5 the. moft  confi- 
derable  of  which  is  the  iondon-ferge, 
which  is  highly  valued  abroad,  and  of 
which  a manufafture  has  been  for  fome 
years  carried  on  in  France, 
in  the  manufadlure  of  london-ferges,  the 
longed  wool  is  chofen  for  the  warp,-  and 
the  fhorteft  for  the  woof.  But  before  ei- 
ther kind  is  ufed,  it  is  firft  fcoured,  by 
putting  it  in  a copper  of  liquor,  fome- 
what  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of 
three  parts  of  fair  wafer  and  one  of  urine. 
After  it  has  ftaid  in  it  long  enough  for 
the  liquor  to  take  off  the  greafe,  &’c^  it 
it  is  ftirred  brifkly  about  with  a wooden 
peel,  taken  out,  drained,  waflied  in  a 
running  water,  and  dried  in  the  fhade  j 
beaten  with  flicks  on  a wooden  rack,  to 
drive  out  the  coarfer  dull  and  filth  ; and 
then  picked  clean  with  the  hands.  It  is 
then  greafed  with  oil  of  olives,  and  the 
loilgett  wool  combed  with  large  combs, 
"heated  in  a little  furnace  for  that  purpofe  s 
to  clear  it  from  the  oil,  it  is  put  into  a 
veffel  of  hot  foap-water,  whence  being 
taken  out,  wrung,  and  dried,  it  isfpun  on 
the  wheel.  As  to  the  fliorterwool,  intend- 
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ed  for  the  woof,  it  is  only  carded  on  the 
knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and  then 
fpun  on  the  wheel,  without  beihg'fcou'r- 
ed  of  its  oil : and  here  it  is  to  be  obferva 
ed,  that  the  thread  for  the  warp  is  always 
to  be  fpun  finer,  and  muchbetter  twilled, 
than  that  of  the  woof. 

The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and  woof 
being  fpun,  and  the  thread  reeled  info 
fkains ; that  of  the  vvoof  is  put  on  fpobls, 
fit  for  the  cavity  of  the  fliuttle;  and  that 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a kind  of 
wooden  bobbins,  to  fit  it  for  warping ; 
and  when  warped,  it  is  ftiffened  with  a 
fize,  ufually  made  of  the  fhreds  of  parch- 
ment j and,  when  dried,  put  into'  the 
loom,  and  mounted  fo  as  to  be  faifcd  by 
four  treddles,  placed  tinder  the  loom, 
which  the  workman  makes  to.afil  tranf-* 
verfely,  equally,  and  alternately,  one  af- 
ter another,  with  his  feetj  and  as  the 
threads  are  railed,  throws  the  lliutlle. 
See  the  article  Weaving. 

The  ferge,  on  being  taken  from  the 
loom,  is  carried  to  the  fuller,  who  fulls 
or  fcours  it,  in  the  trough  of  his  mill, 
with  fullers-earth ; and  after  the  firft 
fulling,  the  knots,  ends,  ftraws, 
flicking  out  on  either  fide  of  the  furface, 
are  taken  off  with  a kind  of  plyefs  or  iron- 
pincers,  after  which  it  is  returned  into 
the  fulling-trougb,  where  it  is  worked 
with  warm  water,  in  which  foap  has  been 
diffolved ; when  quite  cleared,  it  is  ta- 
ken  out,  the  knots  are  again  pulled  offj 
it  is  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  tak- 
ing care,  as  fall  as  it  dries,  to  ftretch  it 
out  both  in  length  and  breadth,  till  it  be 
brought  to  its  juft  dimenfions  ; then  be- 
ing taken  off  the  tenter,  it  is  dyed,  Ihorn, 
and  prelTed. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  h’w,  or 
of  the  coif,  is  the  higheft  degree  taken  at 
the  common  law,  as  that  of  doftor  is 
of  the  civil  law ; and  as  thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  .moft  learned  and  experienced 
in  the  praflice  of  the  courts,  there  is  one 
court  appointed  for  them  to  plead  in  by 
themfelves,  which  is  the  common- pleas, 
where  the  common  law  of  England  is 
moft  ftriflly  obferved : but  they  are  not 
reftrained  frorn  pleading  in  any  other 
court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot 
have  that  honour  till  they  have  taken 
the  degree  of  fergeant  at  law,  call  them 
brothers. 

Thefe  ferjeants  are  created  by  the  king’s 
writ,  commanding  them  to  take  upon 
them  that  degree  therein  affigned,  under 
a great  penalty  s and  one  or  more  of  theft 
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is  iiiled  the  king’s  fergeanf,  who  is  cbofen 
out  of  the  reft,  to  plead  for  him  in  all 
caufes,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  treafon, 
£fr. ' 

SERGEANT  at  arms,  or  mace,  an  officer 
appointed  t6  attend  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  to  arreft  traitors,  and-  fuch  perfohs 
of  quality  as  offend;  and  to  attend  the 
lord  high  fteward  when  fitting  in  judg- 
ment on  a traitor. 

The  number  of  thefe  officers  is  by  ftatute 
limited  to  that  of  thirty:  there  are  now 
tight  at  court,  who  are  created  vyith  great 
ceremony;  for  the  perfon  kneeling  before 
the  king,  his  raajefty  lays  the  tfiace  on 
his  right  ftioulder,  and  fays,  “ rife  Up, 
fergeant  of  arms,  and  efquire,  for  ever.” 
They  attend  in  the  prefence-chamber 
where  the  band  of  gentlemen-penlioners 
wait ; and  receiving  the  king  at  the  door, 
they  carry  the  maces  before  him,  when 
he  goes  to  chapel,  or  the  houfe  of  lords. 
There  are  four  other  fergeants  at  arms 
created  in  the  fame  manner ; one  of 
whom  attends  the  lord  chancellor;  a fe- 
.cond,  the  lord  treafurer;  a third,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  and 
afourth,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  on 
folemn  occafious.  There  is  alfo  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  fergeants  at  mace,  who 
attend  the  mayor,  or  other  head  officer 
of  corporations. 

Sergeant,  or  Serjeant,  in  war,  is  an 
inferior  officer  in  a company  of  foot,  or 
troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an  halbard, 
and  appointed  to  fee  difcipline  obferved, 
to  teach  the  foldiers  the  exercife  of  their 
arms,  and  to  order,  ttraiten,  and  form 
ranks,  files,  &c. 

SERGEANTY,  or  Serjeanty,  in  law, 
is  taken  for  a fervice  that  cannot  be  due 
from  a tenant  to  any  other  lord  befides 
the  king. 

This  is  divided  into  grand  and  petit  fer- 
geanty.  Grand  fergeanty  is  where  a 
perfon  holds  lands  of  the  king,  by  fuch 
fervice  as  he  ought  to  perform  in  perfon, 
as  to  affift  at  his  coronation,  bear  his 
banner  or  fpear,  Sfc.  Petit  fergeanty  is 
fthen  a man  holds  lands  of  the  king,  on 
account  of  his  paying  him  annually  fome 
fmall  thing  towards  his  wars,  as  a fword, 
dagger,  &c. 

The  honorary  fervices  of  grand  ferjeanty 
ftill  continue,  notwithftanding  the  ftatute 
J2  Oar.  II,  c.  24.. 

SERICUM,  SILK,  in  natural  hiftory,  See 
the  article  Silk. 

Sericum  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  flow- 
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ers  of  zinkj  on  account  of  their  fUbrt'fe 
texture.  See  the  article  Zink. 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a continued 
fucceffion  of  things  in  the  fame  order, 
and  having  the  fame  relation  or  con- 
ueftion  with  each  other  : in  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  a ferics  of  eiUperors,  "kings, 
hifhops,  ^fc. 

In  natural  hiftory,  a ferles  is  ufed  for 
an  order  or  fubdivilion  of  fomd  clafs  of 
natural  bodies  ; comprehending  all  fuch 
as  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  bodies 
of  that  clafsj  by  certain  charaflers,  which 
they  poffefs  in  common,  and  which  the 
reft  of  the  bodies  of  that  clafs  have  Uot. 
See  Class,  Order,  Genus,  &c. 

Series,  in  mathematics,  is  a number  of 
terms/ whether  of  numbers  or  quantities, 
increafing  or  decre'afing  in  a given  pro- 
portion ; the  dodlrine  df  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  under  the  article 
Progression.  . 

Infinite  Semes,  is  a feries  confiding  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terpiSj  that  is,  to  the 
end  of  which  it  is  impoffible  ever  to 
come  ; fo  that  let  the  feries  be  cariied  on 
to  any  affignable  length,  or  number  of 
terms,  it  can  be  carried  yet  farther,  with- 
out  end  or  limitation. 

A number  aSually  infinite  (that  is,  all 
wliofe  units  can  be  aflually  affigned,  and 
yet  is  without  limits)  is  a plain  contra- 
difilion  to  -all  our  ideas  about  numbers  ; 
for  whatever  number  we  can  conceive, 
or  have  any  proper  idea  of,  is  always 
determinate  and  finite  ; fo  that  a greater 
after  it  may  be  affigned,  and  a greater 
after  this ; and  fo  on,  without  a poffi- 
bility  of  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  the 
addition  or  encreafe  of  numbers,  affign- 
able ; which  inexhaiiftibllity,  or  endlefs 
progreffion  in  the  nature  of  numbers,  is 
all  we  can  diltinftly  underftand  by  the 
infinity  of  number;  and  therefore  to  fay 
that  the  number  of  any  things  is  infinite, 
is  not  faying,  that  we  comprehend  their 
number,  but  indeed  the  contrary  ; the 
only  thing  pofitive  in  this  propofition 
being  this ; that  the  number  of  thefe 
things  is  greater  than  any  number  which 
we  can  aflually  conceive  and.affign. 
But  then,  whether  in  things  that  do 
j'eally  exift,  it  can  be  truly  faid,  that 
their  number  is  greater  than  any  affign- 
able number ; or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  that  in  the  numeration  of  their 
units  one  after  ano'ther,  it  is  impoflible 
ever  come  to  an  end  ; this  is  a queftion 
about  which  there  are  different  opinions, 
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with  which  we  have  no  bufinefs  in  this 
place;  for  all  that  we  ate  concerned  here 
to  know,  is  this  certain  truth,  that  after 
one  determinate  number,  we  can  con- 
ceive a greater,'  and  after  this  a greater, 
and  fo  on  without  end.  And  therefore, 
whether  the  number  of  anj'  things  that 
do  or  can  really  exilt  all  at  once,  can  be 
fuch  that  it  exceeds  any  determinable 
number,  or  not,  this  is  true,  that  of 
things  which  exift,  or  are  produced  fuc- 
ceffively  one  after  another,  the  number 
may  be  greater  than  any  affignable 
one;  becaufe  though  the  number  of 
things  thus  produced,  that  does  afilually 
exift  at  any  time,  is  finite,  yet  it  may  be 
increaf’d  without  end.  And  this  is  the 
dittinft  and  true  notion  of  the  infinity  of 
a feries ; that  is,  of  the  infinity  of  the 
number  of  its  terms,  as  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  definition. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  apply:  to 
an  infinite  feries  the  common  notion  of 
a fum,  ’VIZ.  a colleflion  of  feveral  par- 
ticular numbers  that  are  joined  and  added 
together  one  after  another,  for  this  fup- 
pofes  that  thefe  particulars  areal!  known 
and  determined  ; whereas  the  terms  of 
an  infinite  feries  cannot  be  all  fej-iarately 
afligned,  there  being  no  end  in  the  nu- 
meration of  its  part.s,  and  therefore  it 
can  have  no  fum  in  fenfe.  But  again,  if 
we  confider  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite 
feries  confifts  of  two  partSj  aiiz,  the  idea 
of  fomething  pofitive  and  determined,  in 
fo  far  as  we  conceive  the  feries  to  be 
aflually  carried  on ; and  the  idea  of  an 
inexhauftible  remainder’  ftill  behind,  or 
an  endlefs  addition  of  terms  that  can  be 
made  to  it  one  after  another ; vdiich  is 
as  different  from  the  idea  of  a finite  feries 
as  two  things  can  be  : hence  we  may 
conceive  it  as  a whole  of  its  own  kind, 
which  therefore  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
total  value  whether  that  be  determinable 
or  not.  Now  in  Ibme  infinite  feries 
this  value  is  finite  or  limited  ; that  is,  a 
number  is  affignable  beyond  which  the 
fum  of  no  affignable  number  of  terms  of 
the  feries  can  ever  reach,  nor  indeed  ever 
he  equal  to  it,  yet  it  may  approach  to  it 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  want  lels  than 
any  affignable  difference;  and  this  we 
ra-ty  call  the  value  or  fum  of  the  feries  ; 
not  as  being  a number  found  by  the 
common  rntthod  of  addition,  but  as  be- 
ing fuch  a limitation  of  the  value  of  the 
feries,  taken  in  all  its  infinite  capacity, 
that  if  it  were  poffible  to  add  them  all 
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one  after-  another,  the  fum  would  be 
equal  to  this  number. 

Again,  in  other  feries  the  value  has  no 
limitation  ; and  we  may  exprefs  this,  by 
faying,  the  fum  of  the  feries  Is  infinitely 
great ; which  indeed  fignifies  no  more 
than  that  it  has  no  determinate . and 
affignable  value ; and,  that  the  feries 
may  be  carried  fuch  a length  as  its  fum, 
fo  far,  fhall  be  greater  than  any  given 
number.  In  fliort,  in  the  firft  cale  we 
affirm  there  is  a fum,  yet  not  a fum 
taken  in  the  common  fenfe  j in  the  other 
cafe  we  plainly  deny  a dfeterminate  fum 
in  any  fenfe. 

Theorem  I.  In  an  infinite  feries  of 
numbers,  increaCng  by  an  equal  diffe- 
rence or  ratio  (that  is,  -an  arithmetical  or 
geometrical  encreafing  progreffion)  from 
a given  number,  a term  may  be  found 
greater  than  any  affignable  number. 
Hence,  if  the  feries  encreafe  by  differentes 
that  continually  encreafe,  or  by  ratios 
that  continually  encreafe,  comparing 
each  term  to  the  preceding,  it  is  mani- 
feft  that  the  fame  thing  muft  be  true,  as 
if  the  differences  or  ratios  continued 
equal. 

Theorem  II.  In  a feries  decrealing  in 
infinitum  in  a given  ratio,  we  can  find 
a .term  lefs  than  any  affignable  fraftion. 
Hence,  if  the  terms  decreafe,  fo  as  the 
ratios  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  do 
allb  continually  decreafe,  then  the  fame 
thing  is  alfo  true,  as  when  they  continue 
equal. 

Theor.  III.  The  fum  of  an  infinite  feries 
of  numbers  all  equal,  or  encreafing  con- 
tinually, by  whatever  differences  or  ra- 
tios, is  infinitely  great;  that  is,  fuch  a 
feries  has  no  determinate  fum,  but  grows 
fo  as  to  exceed  any  affignable  number. 
Demonf.  I.  If  the  terms  are  all  equal, 
as  A : A : A,  &c.  then  the  fum  of  any 
finite  number  of  them  is  the  produfl:  of 
A by  that  number,  as  A » ; but  the  great- 
er  n is,  the  greater  is  A » ; and  we  can 
' take  Ji  greater  than  any  affignable  number, 
therefore  A 3 will  he  ftill  greater  than 
any  affignable  number.  Ut 

Secondly,  fuppofe  the  feries  encreafes 
continually,  (whether  it  do  fo  infinitely 
or  limitedly)  then  its  fum  muft  be  in- 
finitely great,  becaufe  itwould.be  (b  if 
the  terms  continued  all,  equal,  and  there- 
fore vi'ill  be  more  fo,  fince  they  encreafe. 
But  if  we  fuppofe  the  feries  encreafes  in- 
finitely, either  by  equal  ratios  or  differ- 
ences, or  by  increaling  different  es  or 
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ratios  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  ; 
then  the  reafon  of  the  fums  being  in- 
finite will  appear  from  the  firtt  theorem  ; 
for  in  fuch  a feries,  a term  can  be  found 
greater  than  any  aflignable  number,  and 
much  more  therefore  the  fum  of  that  and 
all  the  preceding. 

Theor.  IV.  The  fum  of  ah  infinite 
feries  of  numbers  decreafing  in  the  fame 
ratio  is  a finite  number ; equal  to  the 
quote  arifing  from  the  dirifion  of  the 
produft  of  the  ratio  and  firft  term,  by 
the  ratio  lefs  by  unity  ; that  is,  the  fum 
of  an  afiignable  number  of  terms  of  the 
feries  can  ever  be  equal  to  that  quote ; 
and  yet  no  number  lefs  than  it,  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  feries,  or  to  what  we 
can  aftually  determine  in  it ; fo  that  we 
can  carry  the  feries  fo  far,  that  the  fum 
fliall  want  of  this  quote  lefs  than  any 
afiignable  difference. 

Deraonf.  To  whatever  afilgned  number 
of  terms  the  feries  is  carried,  it  is  fo  far 
finite;  and  if  the  greateft  term  is  I,  the 
leaft  A,  and  the  ratio  r,  then  the  fum 
rl — A - ^ _ 

isS  — . See Gev. Progression. 

r — I 

Now,  in  adecreafingferies  from  I,  the  more 
terms  we  adlually  raife,  the  laft  of  them, 
A becomes  the  lefier,  and  the  lefler  A'be, 
rl — A is  the  greater,  and  fo  alfo  is 

— — but  r /— A being  ftill  lefs  than 

^ T • A.  / 

r L therefore is  ftill  lefs  than , 

’ r — I r — I 

that  Is,  the  fum  of  any  afiignable  number  - 
of  terms  of  the  Cbrles  is  ftill  lefs  than  the 
T I 

quote  mentioned,  which  is , and  this 

r — I 

is  the  firft  part  of  the  theorem. 

Again : The  feries  may  be  aftually  con- 
tinued fo  far,  that* — ftiall  want  of 

rl  * 

lefs  than  any  affignable  difference  ; 

r — I 

for,  as  the  feries  goes  on,  A becomes 
lefs  and  lefs  in  a certain  ratio,  and  fo 
the  feries  may  be  aflually  continued  till 
A becomes  lefs  than  any  affignable 
number,  (by  Theorem.  II.)  now 

rl  rl—A  A , A . , . 

— — , and  IS  lets 

r—i  r — 1 r—i  r — i 

than  A ; therefore  let  any  number 
afllgned  be  called  N,  we  can  carry  the 
feries  fo  far  till  the  laft  term  A be  lefs 
T /•—  A 

than  N ; and  becaufe wants  of 

’ r—  I 


r I A 

— -1  the  difference , which  is  lefs 

r — I r — I 

than  A,  which  is  alfo  lefs  than  N,  there- 
fore the  fecond  part  of  the  theorem  is 

9"  I 

alfo  true,  and is  the  true  value  of 

■ 1—1 

the  feries. 

. T I 

Scholium.  The  fenfe  in  which  — . Is 

?•— I 

called  the  fum  of  the  feries,  has  been  fuf- 
ficienlly  explained  ; to  which,  however, 
we  fltall  add  this  ; that  whatever  con- 
fequences  follow  from  the  fuppofition  of 
T I 

being  the  true  and  adequate  value 

of  the  feries  taken  in  all  its  infinite  ca- 
pacity, as  if  the  whole  were  aflually 
determined  and  added  together,  can 
never  be  the  occafion  of  any  affignable 
error  in  any  operation  or  demonftration 
where  it  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  ; becaufe  if 
it  is  faid  that  it  exceeds  that  adequate 
value,  yet  it  is  demonftrated  that  this  ex- 
cefs  muft  be  lefs  than  any  affignable  dif- 
ference, which  is  in  elFef.l  no  diffei  ence, 
and  fo  the  confequent  error  will  be  in 
effedl  no  error  : for  if  any  error  can  hap- 

T I t 

pen  from  being  greater  than  it 

ought  to  be,  to  reprefent  the  complete 
value  of  the  infinite  feries,  that  error  de- 
' )•  I 

pends  upon  the  excefs  of over  that 

r—i 

complete  value ; but  this  excefs  being 
unaffignable,  that  confequent  error  muft 
be  fo  too;  becaufe  ftill  the  lefs  the  excefs 
is,  the  lefs  will  the  error  be  that  depends 
upon  it.  And  for  this  reafon  we  may 
?*  / 

juftly  enough  look  upon as  expref. 

I 

fing  the  adequate  value  of-  the  infinite 
feries.  But  we  are  farther  fatisfitd  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  this,  by  finding  in  fa£l, 
that  a finite  quantity  does  adlually  con- 
vert into  an  infinite  feries,  which  hap- 
pens in  the  cafe  of  infinite  decimals. 
For  example,  f — . 6 6 6 6,  Sfc.  which 

is  plainly  a geometrical  feries  from  — In 

the  continual  ratio  of  10  to  i ; for  it  is 

6 6 ‘6  6 

1 -p  -i , ISc, 

10  100  1000  10000 

And  reverfely ; if  we  take  this  feries, 
and  find  its  I'um  by  the  preceding  the- 
orem, itcom.es  to  the  famef;  for  / = 
j6Zz  fi 
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— , f — 10,  therefore  rJzz——  6 5 and 
10  10  ' 

rl  _6  2 

;■  — I ~ ,9  i whence — 

r—i  9 3 

We  have  added  here  a table  of  all  the 
varleiies  of  determined  problems  of  infi- 
nite, decreafmg,  geometrical  progreffions, 


which  all  depend  upon  thefe  thj-ee  things, 
>V!Z,  the  greateft  term  I,  the  ratio  r,  and 
the  fum  S ; by  any  two  of  which  the 
remaining  one  may  be  found  : to  which 
we  have  added  fome  other  problems, 
wherein  S — L is  confidered  as  a thing 
diftinft  by  itfelf,  that  is,  without  con- 
fidering  S and  L feparately . 


Given  [Sought  Splutions 


r 1 

•f, 

rl  . ‘ 

' r — I 

be  fuppofing  the  ratio  ^ or  the  fecond  term  to 
be  M,  whereby  the  ratio  is  — , then  is 

a—b  l—WL 

r s 

, s-X.r—1 

r 

^_a — h ^ X s 

a 1 

1 s 

' b mi 

S’-lzn 1 of/—- — 

a — b /— M 

1 r 

r — 1 

^ f L-/, 

I 

II 

1 

s /— ^ ofj— 

a 1 

jr.  s — / 

S,  1 

i 

( i—s—lxr  1 

X (xr— I J 

a r 7 ^ X s — 1 

or  s — / ■ '■ 

b-  M 

, a — b ^ 1 — M X J — 1 

Izz — -ots-l— — 

b M 

Theorem'V.  In  the  arithmetic  progrelBon 
i,  2,  3,  4,  &-C.  the  Cum  is  tb  the  pro- 
duil  of  the  laft  terij),  by  the  number  of 
terms,  that  is,  to  the  fquare  of  the  laft 
term  j in  a ratio  always  greater  than  1:2, 
but  approaching  infinitely  near  it.  But  if 
the  arithmetical  feries  begins  with  o,  thus, 
p,  1,2,  3,  4,  Sfr.  then  the  fum  is  to  the 
produ6f  of  the  laift  term,  by  the  number 
of  terms,  exaftly  in  every  ftep  as  i to  a. 
Theorem  VI.  Take  the  natural  pro- 
greffion  beginning  with  o,  thus,  0,  i,  a, 
3,  Sfr.  and  take  the  tquares  of  any  the 
like  powers  of  the  former  feries  j ,as  the 
fquares,  o,  i,  4,  9,  &V.  or  cubes,  ,0,  r, 
S,  27  ; and  then  agaip  take  the  fum  of 
the  feries  of  powers  to  any  number  of 
terms,  and  allp  multiply  the  latl  of  the 
terms  fiimmed  by  the  number  of  terms, 
(reckoning  always  p for  the  firft  term 
the  ratio  of  that  fum,  to  that  produdl  is 

more  than— ^ — (n  being  the  inde.x  of  the 
» X I ' ' 

powers)  that  is,  in  the  feries  of  fquares 
it  is  more  than  in  the  cubes  more 
than  J ; and  fo  oii  : but  the  feries  going 
pn  iri  infinitum,  we  may  take  in  more 
and  more  terms  without  end  into  the 
ff}n)  j and  the  more  we  take,  the  ratio 


of  the  fum  to  the  produ6l  mentioned 
grows  lefs  and  l.efs ; yet  fo  as  it  never  can 

aflually  be  equal  to  — ^ — but  approaches 

»X  I 

infinitely  near  to  it,  or  within  lefs  than 
any  affignable  difference, 

SERIPHIUM,  in  botany,  a genns  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-neceffaria  clafs  of 
plants;  the  calyx  is  a double  perian- 
rhium,  each  of  which  confifts  of  five 
leaves:  the  exterior  leaves  are  roundilli 
and  imbricated ; the  interior  ones  are 
preff,  acuminated,  oval-fhaped,  mem- 
branaceous, and  very  fmooth : the  co- 
rolla is  a fingle  funnel-jhaped  leaf,  ihort- 
er  than  the  inner  cup  : there  is  no  peri- 
carpium;  the  feed,  which  ip  fingle  and 
oblong,  is  lodged  in  the  cup. 

SEROSITV,  ip  medicine,  denotes  an  oyer- 
ahundance  of  ferum.  See  the  articles 
Scrum  and  Blood. 

SERPA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alenlejo,  fituated  on  the  eaft- 
Cde  of  the  riyer  Guadiana,  in  weft  longi- 
tude 8®  20',  north  latitude  37°  45'. 

^ERPENSj'in  aftronomy,a  conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere ; confifting  of 
feventeen  ftars,  according  toPtolemy  ; of 
nineteen,  according  to  Tycho ; anri  of 

' ' ' ' fifty? 
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fifty-nines  in  the  britannic  Catalolgue. 
SERPENT,  ferpens,  in  zoology,  a general 
term  for  all  amphibious  animals  without 
legs.  See  the  article  Amphibious. 

Mr.  Ray  defines  ferpents  to  be  creatures 
breathing  by  means  of  lungs ; having 
only  one  ventricle  in  the  heart,  having  no 
feet,  and  having  a long  body,  covered 
with  fcales.  To  which  he  adds,  that  in 
cold  fea'fons  they  can  bear  hunger  a Jong 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  ferpent 
.clafs  are  poil'onous,  and  dangerous  in 
their  bite,  leaving  a mifthievous  liquor 
in  the  wound  made  by.  their  tooth,  which 
mixing  by  this  means  immediately  with 
the  blood,  is  of  fatal  confequence ; though 
the  whole  creature  may  be  eaten  with 
fafety,  or  even  the  poifonous  liquor, 
which  does  this  mifchief  in  the  wound, 
tailed  without  hurt. 

Notwitbftanding  that  ferpents  refpire  by 
means  of  lungs,  they  do  not  take  in  and 
difcharge  their  breath  by  fuch  Ihort  in- 
tervals as  other  animals,  but  what  they 
have  once  infpired  will  (erve  them  a long 
time  ; for  as  they  are  of  a cold  nature, 
and  their  naturally  neceffary  vital  warmth 
very  fmall,  they  do  not  require  fuch  an 
eternally  renewed  fupply  of  that  pabu- 
lum of  vital  beat,  as  thofe  which  have 
more  of  itj  and  as  with  us  they  lie  half 
the  year  torpid,  and  half  dead,  their  vital 
warmth  at  that  time,  like  fire  fmothered 
under  aflies,  barely  exifts,  and  needs  per- 
haps no  more  air  than  what  the  creature 
took  in  at  one  infpiration,  before  its  lay- 
ing itfelf  down  for  the  feafon,  which 
ferves  it  till  the  life-renewing  fpring  re- 
turns. 

Serpents,  according  to  Mr.  Ray,  may 
, be  divided  into  the  poifonous  and  the 
harmlefs  ; the  firft  having  long  dentes 
exerti,  with  poifonous  liquors  contained 
at  their  bottom,  which  on  biting  they 
difcharge  into  the  wound  ; the  others 
wanting  ihefe  teeth,  and  this  poifon. 
They  may  alfo  be  divided,  in  regard  to 
their  generation,  into  the  oviparous  and 
viviparous ; but  this  is  a lets  firmly 
founded  diltinfliort  than  may  be  fuppofed, 
fince  all  ferpents  are  truly  and  properly 
produced  of  eggs ; . and  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  I'ome  depolit  their  eggs  in 
dung-hills,  and  the  like  places,  to  be 
hatched  by  accidental  heat;  while  others 
retain  thofe  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  their 
own  bodies,  and  fo  bring  forth  living 
young  ones.  Of  the  firft  kind  is  the 
common  fnake,  of  the' latter  the  viper. 
'J'his  feriey  of  apimals  comprehends  feyg- 
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ral  diftinSl  genera;  asthe  amphifbsena, 
anguis,  coluber,  cenchris,  and  crotalo- 
phorus.  See  the  articles  Amphisb/en  A, 
Anguis,  fsfc. 

iS'crt-SEBPIiNT,  ferpens  marmus,'m  ichthy- 
ology, a name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
muraena.  See  the  article  MuR..ffiNA. 

SerpENT’S-TONGUES,  a name  by  which 
fome  call  the  glolTopetrae,  See  the  article 
Glossopbtra. 

SERPENTARIA,  SNAKE-ROOT,  in  bo- 
tania  and  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a fpe- 
cies of  ariftolochia,  or  birthwort,  with 
auriculated  leaves.  See  Birthwort. 
The  Virginian  fnake-root  obtained  its 
name,  as  be’ng  accounted  a fpecificagainft 
venomous  bites  : but  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  that,  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic  medicine,  and,  confequentiy, 
good  in  inflammatory  and  malignant  fe- 
vers ! it  is  alfo  a powerful  antifeptic, 
and  its  dofe  is  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen 
grains,  in  powder. 

SERPENTARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a con- 
fteliation  of  the  northern  hemifphere; 
confining,  accoiding  to  different  authors, 
of  15,  19,  or  even  69  ftars. 

SERPENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  that  refembles  a ferpent ; hence, 
the  worm  or  pipe  of  a Hill,  twilled  in  a 
fpiral  manner,  is  termed  a ferpentine 
worm. 

Serpentine  COLUMN.  See  Column. 

Serpentine  marble,  ophites,  a fpecies 
of  marble,  fo  called  from  its  being  varie- 
gated with  ftreafcs  and  fpots  like  the  flcin 
of  a ferpent.  See  Marble, 

Serpentine  verses,  fuch  as  begin  and 
end  with  the  fame  words. 

SERPIGO,  in  medicine,  a fpeciei  of  herpes. 
Seethe  article  Herpes. 

SERRATED,  in  general,  fomething  in- 
dented, or  notched,  in  the  manner  of  3 
faw  ; a term  much  tiled  in  the  del'crip- 
tion  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  are 
faid  to  be  duplicately  ferrated,  when  the 
edges  of  the  large  ferratures  are  again 
ferrated  with  lefler  indentings  of  the 
fame  kind. 

SERRATULA,  saw-wort,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia- 
seqiialis  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  tubulofe  and  uniform  ; 
and  the  partial  ones  are  monopetalons, 
infundibulifarm,  and  quinquitid  at  the 
limb  : the  llamina  are  five  very  Ihort  ca- 
pillary filaments  : the  feeds  are  folitary, 
crowned  with  down,  and  contained  in 
t|ie  cop, 
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SERF  A,  a town  of  Portugal,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo,  weft:  long.  8“  zo', 
north  lat.  37®  45'. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  feveral  mufcles  from  their  refemblance 
toafaw!  as,  i.  The  ferratus  major  an - 
ticus,  which  arifes  by  dentated  origins 
from  the  fix  lower  true  ribs,  and  from 
one,  or  fometimes  two,  of  the  upper  fpu- 
rious  ones.  z.  The  ferratus  minor  an- 
ticus,  called  alfo  the  pefloralis  minor, 
which  arifes  from  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  true  ribs,  continues  its  courfe  un- 
der the  pefloralis  magnus,  and  is  inferied 
into  the  caracoide  procefs  of  the  fcapula: 
ihefe  two  ferves  to  move  the  fcapula  for- 
ward and  downward,  and  many  ana- 
tomical writers  have  referred  them  to  the 
nutnber  of  the  elevators  of  the.  ribs.  3. 
The  ferratus  pofticus  ftiperior,  which 
arifes  with  a thin  and  broad  tendon,  from 
the  two  lower  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
the  two  upper  ones  of  the  back ; and 
terminates  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs.  4.  The  ferratus  pofticus  inferior, 
whidh  arifes  with  a broad  tendon  from  the 
three  lower  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 
the  two  upper  ones  of  the  loins  ; it  ter- 
minates in  the  four  inferior  fpurious  ribs, 
and  furrpunds  the  extenfors  of  the  back, 
in  the  manner  of  a vagina,  to  prevent 
their  fibres  from  fep'arating  one  from  ano- 
ther, as  they  might  othei  wife  do  in  vio- 
lent motions : thefe  two  laft  contribute 
to  refpiration. 

SERTULARl A,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  cryptogamia-lithophytorum  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  fame  with  the  coralline  of 
Tourncfort.  See  C0RAI,1.INE. 

SERVANT,  a term  of  relation  fignifying 
a perfon  who  owes  and  pays  a limited 
obedience  for  a certain  time,  to  another 
in  quality  of  mailer. 

If  any  fervant,  who  is  hired  for  a year, 
depart  before  the  end  of  his  term,  with- 
out reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allowed  by  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  ; or  after  the  term  is 
expired,  without  giving  a quarter’s  warn- 
ing, he  is  liable  to  be  committed  to  pri- 
fon  by  two  juftices,  till  he  gives  fecurity 
to  ferve  out  the  time ; or  he  may  by  one 
juftice  be  fent  to  thehoufe  of  correftion, 
there  to  be  punilhed  as  a diforderly  per- 
fon, 7 Jac.  I.  c.  4.  On  the  other  hand, 
a mailer  cannot  put  away  his  fervant 
before  the  end  of  the  term  he  was  hired 
for,  without  fome  reafonable  caufe  al- 
lowed by  a juftice  of  the  peace  ; nor 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  with- 
out a quartei^s  warping  given,  on  pain 


of  forfeiting  48  s.  Where  a fervant  that 
is  hired  for  a year  happens  to  fall  fick, 
fuch  fervant  ought  not  to  be  difcharged, 
nor  his  wages  abated  on  that  account. 

It  is  held,  that  if  one  being  a creditor 
fends  his  fervant  for  money,  to  whom  it 
is  paid,-  this  will  be  a good  payment  and 
difcharge,  though  the  fervant  does  not 
bring  the  money  to  his  maftef.  It  has 
been  adjudged,  that  where  a fervant  ufu- 
ally  buys  goods  for  his  mailer  upon 
credit,  and  takes  up  things  in  his  name, 
though  it  be  for  his  own  ufe,  the  raaftec 
' is  liable  : neverthelefs  it  is  not  fo  where 
the  mailer  ufually  gives  him  ready  money. 
Where  the  mailer  gives  his  fervant 
money  to  buy  goods  for  him,  and  he  con- 
verts the  money  to  his  own  particular 
ufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  buys  them 
upon  credit,  the  mailer  is  anfwerable 
where  fuch.  goods  came  into  his  own  pof- 
feffion. 

SERVETISTS,  a name  given  to  the  mo- 
dern antitrinitarians,  from  their  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  followers  of  Michael 
Servetus,  who,  in  the  year  1 599,  was 
burnt  at  Geneva,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVIA,  a province  of  european  Turky, 
bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube, 
on  the  north;  by  Bulgaria,  on  theeaft; 
by  Albania  and  Macedon,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia,  on  the 
.well. 

SERVICE,  in  law,  is  a duty  which  a 
tenant,  on  account  of  his  fee,  owes  to 
his  lord. 

There  are  many  divifions  of  fervices,  as, 
r.  Into  perfonal,  where  fomething  is  to 
be  done  by  the  tenant  in  perfon,  as  ho- 
mage  and  fealty,  z.  Real,  fuch  as 
wards,  marriages,  &e.  3.  Accidental, 
including  heriots,  reliefs,  and  the  like. 
4.  Intire,  where,  on  the  alienation  of 
any  part  of  the  lands  by  a tenant,  the 
fervices  become  multiplied.  3.  Frank- 
fervice,  which  was  performed  by  free- 
men, who  were  not  obliged  to  perform 
any  baf^  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a man 
and  horfe  to  attend  the  lord  into  the 
army,  or  to  court.  6.  Knight’s  fervice, 
by  which  lands  were  antiently  held  of 
the  king,  on  paying  homage,  fervice  in 
war.  Sc,  7.  The  rights  and  prero- 
gatives, which  within  certain  manors 
belong  to  the  lords  thereof  by  the  king’s 
grants,  fuch  as  the  power  of  judicature 
in  matters  of  property,  and  in  felonies 
and  murders ; minting  of  money,  alliae 
of  bread,  beer,  weights  and  meafures, 
aiTeftments, 

SERVITES, 
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SERVITES,  a religious  order  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  founded  about  the  year  123-3, 
by  feven  florentine  merchants,  who  twith 
the  approbation  of  the  bifliop  of  Florence 
renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together 
in  a religious  community  on  mount  Senar, 
two  leagues  from  that  city.^  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  when  they  firft  appeared  in 
the  black  habit  given  them  by  the  bilhop, 
the  very  children  at  the  bread  cried  out, 
fee  ihe  fervetnts  of  the  Virgin,  and  that 
this  miracle  determined  them  to  take  no 
other  name  but  fervites,  or  fervanls  of 
the  Virgin.  This  order  became  very 
numerous. 

There  are  alfo  nuns  of  this  order,  who 
have  feveral  monafteries  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Flanders. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford, 
a ftudent -who  attends  or.  another  for  his 
maintenance  and  learning. 

Servitors  of  bills,  fervants  or  meffengers 
of  the  marlhal  of  the  king’s  bench,  fent 
with  bills  or  writs,  to  fummon  people  to 
that  court  t thefe  are  now  called  tip- 
ftaves. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a fervant, 
or  rather  Have.  See  the  articles  Servant 
and  Slave. 

SERUM,  a thin,  tranfparent,  faltilh  liquor, 
which  makes  a confiderable  part  in  the 
mafsofblood.  Sse  Arml^fs  of  the  Blood, 
The  ferum  is  in  reality  the  fame  with  the 
lympha,  which  is  carried  by  the  arteries 
through  Ihe  feveral  parts  of  the  body; 
whence  it  returns  partly  in  the  veins,  and 
partly  in  the  lymphatic  veffels.  See  the 
article  Lymph, 

Sweat  and  urine  are  nothing  but  ferum 
drained  of  their  nutritious  parts,  by  re- 
peated circulations,  and  fecreted  from  the 
blood  in  the  glands  of  the  Ikin  and  kid- 
neys. 

SESAMOID  A OSSA,  in  anatomy,  feveral 
fmall  bones  that  fomewhat  refemble  the 
feed  of  the  fefaraum,  whence  their  name. 
Their  moll  ufual  fituation  is,  i . In  the 
thumb  or  great  toe;  in  each  of  which 
we  often  find  two  of  them,  though  not 
unfrequently  only  one,  2,  One  in  the 
junfture  of  the  metacarpus  with  the  little 
finger ; this  is  frequently  lodged  in  the 
mufcle  of  that  finger.  3.  One  frequently 
in  each  external  condyle  of  the  os  femo- 
ris.  One  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the 
tarfus,  in  the  tendon  of  the  peronstis 
pollius.  Thefe  are  ufually  found  in 
adults,  or  in  elderly  people.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  there  is  alfo  one  in 


the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  feiHorts ; 
and  fometimes  there  is  one  in  the  ex- 
teriial  furface  of  the  os  metacarpi, 
which  fuftains  the  fore-finger,  lodged  in 
the  tendon  of  the  addudlor  mufcle  of  the 
index.  Upon  the  whole,  fays  Heifter, 
there  are  very  rarely  found  more  than 
fixteen  of  them  ; thofe  anatomifts,  there- 
fore, err  greatly,  who  place  two  at  the 
articulation  of  each  finger  and  toe. 

The  fize  and  lhape  of  thefe  bones  are 
various  and  irregular  : they  are  cartila- 
ginous in  young  fubjefls,  but  grow  hard 
and  bony  by  age.  They  ferve  as  a kind 
of  trochleas  to  the  mufcles,  and  increafe 
their  power, 

SESAMUM,  the  oily  orain  plant,  ia 
botanyy  a genus  of  ihe  didynamia-angi- 
ofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  confilts  of  a ringent  petal ; the 
tube  is  roundilh,  and  almoft  the  length 
of  the  cup;  the  faux  is, inflated,  patent, 
and  very  large  ; the  limb  is  quenquifid  ; 
the  fruit  confilts  of  an  oblong  quadca- 
gonal  capfule,  comprelTed,  acuminated 
and  quadrilocular  ; the  feeds  are  nume- 
rous and  roundilh. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant,  upon  exprefllon, 
yield  a larger  quantity  of  oil  than  almolS 
any  other  known  vegetable  ; among  the- 
Indians  they  are  ufed  as  food. 

SESELI,  iJuTCH  sajcifrage,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the. pentandria-digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which'. 
is  unifoim  ; the  tingle  flowers  are  com- 
, pofed  each  of  five  inflexo-cordate  and 
nightly  unequal  petals;  the  fruit  is 
naked,  oval,  fmall,  ftriated,  and  fepa- 
rable  ihto  two  parts  ; the  feeds  are  two, 
oval,  convex,  and  ftriated  on  one  fide, 
and  plane  on  the  other. 

SESQUI,  a latin  particle,  lignifying  a whole 
and  a half,  which  joined  with  altera, 
ierza,  quarta,  &c.  is  much  ufed  in  the 
italian  mulic  to  exprefs  a kind  of  ratios,- 
particularly  feveral  fpecies  of  triples.  See 
the  article  Triple. 

The  ratio  expreflfed  by  fefqui  is  the 
fecond  ratio  of  inequality-,  called  alfo 
fuper-particular  ratio,  and  is  when  the 
greater  term  contains  the  lefs  once,  and 
feme  certain  part  over,  as  3 ; z,  where 
the  firft  term  contains  the  lecond  once, 
and  unity  over,  which  is  a quota  part  of 
2,  Now  if  the  part  remaining  be  juft 
half  the  lefs  term,  the  ratio  is  called  fef- 
qui-altera  ; if  it  be  a third  part  of  the 
lefs  term,  as  4 : 3,  the  ratio  is  called 
fefqui- terza,  or  tertiaj  if  a fourth,  as  5 
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itie  ratio  is  fefqui-quatta,  and  thus  to  in- 
finity, ftill  adding  to  fefqul  the  ordinal 
number  of  the  lefs  term.  In  Englilh  we 
fometimes  fay,  ftfqui-alteral,  fefqui-third, 
fourth,  &c.  As  to  the  kinds  of  triples 
exprelfed  by  the  particle  ftfqui,  they  are 
thefe,  the  greater  perfeft  (efqui-alteral, 
fefqui  altera  magiore,  perfetta,  which  is  a 
triple  where  the'  breve  is  three  minims, 
and  that  without  having  any  point  or 
dot  annexed  to  it.  The  greaterimperfe£l 
fefqui-alteral,  which  is  where  the  breve 
when  pointed  contains  three  minims,  and 
that  without  any  point,  only  two.  The 
lefs  perfeft  fefqui  alteral,  is  where  the 
femi-breve  contains  three  minims,  and 
that  without  any  point.  The  lefiimperfeft 
fcfqui-alteral  is  a triple  where  the  femi- 
breve  with  a point  contains  three  minims, 
and  two  without.  According  to  Buon- 
tempi,  one  may  likewife  call  the  triples 
and  fefqui-alterals.  See  the  article 
Proportion. 

Sefqui-o61ave  is  a kind  of  triple  marked 
C|,  called  by  the  Italians  nonupla  di 
crome,  where  there  are  nine  quavers  in 
every  bar,  whereof  eight  are  required  in 
common  time.  The  double  fefqui-foui  th, 
or  fequi-quarta  dupla,  marked  thus, 
C5,  called  by  the  Italians  nonupla  di  fe- 
mminime,  is  where  there  are  nine  crot- 
chets in  a bar  inftead  of  four,  in  com- 
mon time.  Sefqui-terza,  the  triples  I-,  and 
fays  Buontempi,  may  be  thus  denomi- 
nated. Sefqui-ditone  is  a concord'rifult- 
ing  from  the  found  of  two  firings  whofe 
. vibrations  in  equal  time  are  to  each 
other  as  5 : 6.  See  the  article  Ditone, 
Vibration,  Character,  &c. 
Sesqui-alterai.  proportion,  in  geo- 
metry and  arithmetic,  is  when  any 
number  or  quantity  contains  another 
once  and  an  half,  and  the  number  fo 
contained  in  the  greater,  is  faid  to  be  to 
it  in  fubfequi-alteral  proportion.  See  the 
article  Proportion. 
Sesqui-duplicate  proportion,  is 
when  of  two  terms  the  greater  contains 
the  Icfs  twice,  with  half  another  over. 
Sesc>ui-QUadrate,  an  afpefl  or  pofition 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  at  the 
difiance  of  four  figns  and  an  half,  or 
•3J  degrees  from  each  other;  and  fifqiii- 
quintile  is  an  afpefl  of  the  planets  when 
they  are  io8  degrees  from  each  other. 
Sesqui  tertional  proportion,  , is 
when  any  number  or  quantity  contains 
another  once  and  one  third. 

SESRA,  a town  of  Iialv,  jn  the  kingdom 
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of  Naples,  and  territory , of  Lavofo,' 
fitu'ated  a little  weft  of  the  Tufcan  fea, 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Naples. 

SESSILE  roots,  among  botanifts,  fuch 
tuberous  roots  as  adhere  to  the  bafe  of 
the  ftalk.  And  a fefllle  leaf  exprefles  g 
leaf  immediately  fixed  to  the  ftalk  or 
root  without  any  petiole. 

SESSION,  feffio,  in  general,  denotes  each 
fitting  or  aifembly  of  a council,  STc. 

Session  of  parliament , is  thefeafon  orfpace 
from  its  meeting  to  its  prorogation.  See 
the  article  Parliament. 

Ifiri-SEssioNs.  See  Kirk-Sessions. 

Session  for  lueights  and  meafures,  is  in 
London  taken  for  a fitting  of  four  juftices 
chofen  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  aldermen,  who  hold  a court  in  or- 
der to  inquire  into  offences  of  perfona 
felling  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures 
contrary  to  the  ftatutes,  and  to  punifh 
the  fame. 

Session,  in  law,  denotes  a fitiing  of  juf- 
tices  in  court  upon  their  commiflion  ; as 
the  feflions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the 
quarter  feflions,  otherwife  called  the 
general  or  open  feflions  of  the  peace,  in 
oppofition  to  what  is  called  a privy  frf- 
fion,  held  upon  fpecial  occafions  for  fpee- 
dier  difpatch  of  juftice.  This  general 
feffion  of  the  peace  is  a court  of  record 
held  before  two  or  more  juftices,  one  be- 
ing of  the  quorum,  for  the  execution  of 
the  authority  granted  them  by  their  com- 
miflion and  particular  ftatutes,  whereby 
they  are  authorized  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine trefpafles  againft  the  public  peace, 
&c.  and  likewife  divers  offences  by  fta- 

, tute.  This  court  of  feflions  is  held  four 
times  a year  in  every  county.  See  the 
article  Court,  fife. 

SESTERCE, a filver  coin  in  fue 
among  the  Romans.  See  Coin. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  cf  feftcr- 
ces,  the  lefs,  called  feftertius,  in  the  maf- 
culine  gender,  and  the  great  one,  called 
feftertium,  in  the  neuter,  the  latter  con- 
taining a thoufand  of  the  other.  See  the 
article  Money. 

Others  will  have  any  fuch  diftinflion  of 
gieat  and  little  fefterces  unknown  to  the 
Romans  ; feftertius,  fay  they,  was  an 
adjeflive,  and  fignified  as  fejicrtius;  or  two 
affes  and  an  half,  and  when  ufed  plu- 
rally,  as  in  quinquaginta  feftertium,  or 
fefteriia,  it  was  only  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation, and  there  was  always  underttood 
millia,  or  thoufands. 

Sefterce,  or  feftertius,  vyas  alfo  ufed  by 

the 
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the  antishts  for  a thing  containing  two 
wholes  and  an  half  of  another,  as  as 
was  taken  for  any  whole  or  integer.  See 
the  article  As. 

SESTOS,  a noted  fortrefs  of  european 
Turky,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellefpont  or  Dardanells,  twenty-four 
miles  i'oiith-weft  ot  Gallipoli. 

SESTUPLO,  in  niufic.  See  Sextuple. 

SET,  or  Sets,  a term  iifed  hy  the  farmers 
and  gardiners  to  exprels  the  young  plants 
of  the  w/hite  thorn  and  other  (hrubs, 
with  which  they  life  to  raife  their  quick  or 
quickfet-hedges.  S-e  the  articles  Hedge 
and  Off-sets. 

Set-bolts,  in  a fliip.  See  Bolt. 

SETHI.^NS,  in  church-hiftoiy,  chriftian 
heretics,  fo  called  h^cauCe  they  paid  divine 
wordiip  to  Seih,  whom  they  looked 
upon  to  he  Jefus  Chrift  the  ton  of  God, 
but  who  'was  made  by  a third,  divinity, 
and  fubliiluted  in  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  which  had 
been  deftroyed  hy  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  fecond 
Cfiiluty,  and  as  they  vrere  addifled  to  all- 
forts  of  debauchery,  they  did  not  want, 
for  followens,  and  continued  in  Egypt 
above  two  hundred  years. 

SETTMO,  a town  of -Italy  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  fituated  on  the  river  Po, 
fight  miles  north  of  Turin. 

SETON,  in  furgery,  a few  horfe.hairs, 
iiuall. threads,  or  large  packthread  drawn 
through  the  fein,  chiefly  the  neck,  by 
means  of  a large  needle  or  probe,  with  a 
view  to  reftoie  or  preferve  health. 

There  are.^  chiefly  three  methods  of  per- 
forming this  operation  praflifed  among 
fiirgeons.  ' The  firft  is  by  taking  up  the 
fk'n  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
introducing  a,  needle  armed  with  filk  or 
thread  through  the  Ikin,  which  is  to  be 
lift  in  the  neck  after  the  needle  is  re- 
moved  ; the  wound  is  then  drefled  with 

. fjine  digeftive  ointment,  and  covered  with 
a plafier  perforated  on  each  fide  for  the 
ligature  to  pals  through  ; the  ligature  is 
to  be  fliified  or  drawn  through  the  wound 
a little  every  day,  and  the  matter  is  to 
he  wiped  off,  by  wliich  means  it  will  de- 
generate into  an*  ulcer  with  a double  ori- 
fice, making  a copious  difeharge  daily  j 
and  when  one  ligature  is  become  foul 
and  unfit  for  ufe,  another  may  he  intro- 
duced by  f.iflening  it  to  the.  end  r.f  the 
old  one.  The  fecond  way  of  making  a 
(eton  differs  little  from  the  former  ; only 
inllead  of  a large  needle,  a double-edged, 
fcalpel  is  made  ufe  of,  by  means  of  which 
VOL.  IV. 
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a larger  aperture  is -made,  and  a greatef 
quantity  ot  matter  is  thereby  difeharged. 
The  third  manner  is.  by  an  inllrument 
for  the  purpofe,  w-hereby  the  Ikin  is 
pinched  up-,  and  afterwards  perforated 
with  a fliarp-pointed  and  red-hot  iron, 
after  which  the  ligature  is  inttoducedi 
We  find  by  experience,  that  fetons  are 
very  ufefu!  in  the  Jiydrocephalus,  ca- 
• tarrhs,  inflammations  and’other  diforders, 
particularlv  thofe  of  the  eyes,  as  a gufta 
i'erer.a,  cataraiSl,  and  incipient  fuft’ufion  5 
to  thofe  we  may  add  intenfe  headachs, 
with  ftupidity,  drowlinefs,  epilepfieE,-and 
even  an  apopleky  itfelf, 

SETTE,  in  geography,  the  fame  with 
Cette,  See’ the  article  Cette. 

Sette,  a veffel  very  common  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, with  one  deck,  and  a very 
long  and  fliarp  prow  ; they  carry  fome 
two  malls,  fome  threej  without  top- 
mafts.  Their  yards  and  fails  are  all 
like  the  mifen  ; the  leall  of  them  ere  of 
fixty  tons  burden  s they  ferve  to  Iranf- 
fport  cannon  and  provifion  for  lliips  of 
war,  and  the  like. 

SETTER,  among  farmers.  To  fetter  is 
to  cut  the  dewlap  of  an  ox  or  cow,  and 
into  the  wound  to  put  the  root  of  the 
hefleborafter,  whereby  an  ifl'ue  is  made 
for  ill  humours  to  vent  theml'elves, 
SETTING,  in  aftronomy,  the  withdraw, 
ing  of  a liar  or  planet,  or  its  finking  be- 
low the  horizon.  Allrohomers  and  poets 
make  three  different  kinds  of  lettipg  of 
the  liars,  ‘via.  the  cofmical,  acrony'chal, 
and  helical.  See  the  articles  CosMiCAL, 
Acronychal,  Helical,  and  Rising. 
Setting,  in  the  lea  language.  To  let 
the  land  or  the  fun,  by  the  Compafs,  is  to 
obferve  how  the  land  bears  on  any  point 
of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point  of  the 
compafs  the  fun  is.  Alfo  when  two 
lliips  fail  in  fight  of  one  another,  to 
maik  on  what  point  the  chafed  bears,  is 
termed  fetting  the  chafe  by  the  compafsi 
Setting,  among fportfmen,  a term  ufed 
to  exprefs  the-  manner  of  taking  par- 
tridges by  means  of  a dog  peculiarly 
trained  to  that  purpoCe. 

The  fetting-dog  generally  u.%d  is  a long 
land-fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt 
p:-rtridges  more  than  any  other  game, 
and  in  his  untaught  Hale  running  over 
the  fields  in  fearch  of  them  •,  but  being 
taught,  the  cieature  is  under  fuch  ex- 
cellent command,  that  he  will, ..in  the 
midit  of  his  highell  career,  attend  the 
leall  hem  from  his  riiafter,  and  Hands  Hill 
to  look  in  his  face  and  to  take  iiis  or- 
17  A tiers 
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Jers  by  the  llighteft  fignals  ; and  when  many  confound  it  with  the  oSlave,  main. 


he  IS  lo  near  his  game  that  it  is  almoft 
in  ills  mouth,  he  will  ftand  ' (lock- (till, 
or  lye  down  on  his  belly,  till  his  mafter 
arrives,  and  he  receives  his  direftions. 
The  letting-dog  being  taken  to  the  haunt 
of  the  parti  idges,  is  to  be  call  off,  and 
fent  to  range;  but  he  mull  be  made  to 
keep  near  the  Iponi'man,  and  not  to  run 
wildlv  01,  but  to  beat  all  the  ground  re- 
gularly. Ifin  the  dog’s  ranging  he  (tops 
on  a Cudden,  the  I'pprtfman  is  to  make 
up  to  him,  and  as  there  is  certainly 
game  before  him,-  he  mult  be  ordered  to 
advance;  if  he  refufes  this,  and  looks 
back  and  (hikes  his  tail,  it  is  a fignal 
that  they  are  dole  before  him,  and  the 
fporti'm-in  is  then  to  take  a circumfe- 
rence, and  look  carefully  before  the  dog’s 
nofe,  to  fee  where  they  are,  and  how 
they  lie;  then  going  up  and  (taking 
down  one  end  of,  the  net,  he  is  to  com- 
mand the  dog  to  lie  (till,  and  to  draw  the 
net  gently  over  the  birds,  then  making 
in  with  a noife,  he  is  to  fpring  them, 
and  they  will  be  entangled  and  taken, 
as  they  rife. 

SETTLE,  a market-town  in  the  well 
riding  of  Yorkdiire,  lituated  forty-live 
miles  weft  of  York, 

SEVENOAK,  a market-town  of  Kent, 
fourteen  miles  welt  of  Maidllone. 

SEVENTH,  feptima,  in  muGc,  an  interval 
called  by  the  Greeks  heptachordon.where- 
of  there  are  four  kinds;  firll,  the  defec- 
tive feventh,  confiding  of  three  tones  and 
three  greater  femitones  ; the  fecond,  call- 
ed by  Zarlin  and  the  Italians  demidito- 
no  con  diapente,  or  fettimo  minore,  is 
compofed  dialonically  of  feven  degrees 
and  fix  intervals,  four  whereof  are  tones, 
and  the  red  greater  femi-  tones,  and  chro- 
matically of  ten  femi-tones,  fix  whereof 
are  greater,  and  four  lefs ; it  takes  its  form 
from  the  ratio  quadriparziente  quinto,  as 
9 : The  third,  called  by  the  Italians 

il  ditono  con  diapente,  oc-  lettimo  mag- 
giore,  is  compofed  diatonically  of  (even 
degrees,  like  the  former,  and  fix  inter- 
vals, five  whereof  are  tones  and  a major 
femi-tone,  fo  that  only  a major  femi-tone 
is  wanting  to  make  up  the  oflave,  and 
chromatically  of  twelve  femi-tones,  fix 
greater  and  fix  lefs.  It  takes  its  form 
from  the  ratio  of  15  : 8,  The  fourth  is 
redunilant,  and  compofed  of  five  tones, 
a greater  femi-tone  and  a lefs,  fo  that  it 
wants  only  a comma  of  an  oflave,  that 
is,  fo  much  as  to  make  its  fecond  femi- 
tone  greater,  called  pentatonon.  Hence 


taining  with  good  reafon,  that  only  the 
three  fird  fevenths  can  be  of  any  ule. 

SEVER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gafeony,  lituated  on  the  river 
Adour,  thirty-eight  miles  north-eall  of 
Bayonne. 

SEVERAL,  a term  much  ufed  in  law; 
thus  feveral  aflion,  fignifies  an  aflion 
wherein  two  or  more  are  feverqlly  charg- 
ed. See  the  article  Action. 

Several  covenant,  that  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  perfons  feverally.  Any  fuch 
covenant,  though  contained  in  one  deed 
or  writing,  is  deemed  as  feveral  deeds 
wrote  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  or 
parch.meht.  See  Covenant. 

Several  inheritance,  is  when  an  inheri- 
tance  is  conveyed  fo  as  to  defeend  to  two 
perfons  feverally  by  moieties,  Sfr.  See 
the  article  Inheritance.  ' 

Several  tail,  fignifies  that  edate  or  land 
which  is  intailed  leverally  on  two;  as 
where  lands  are  given  to  two  men  and 
their  wives,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies  to  be  lawfully  begotten,  in  which 
cafe  the  donees  hold  jointly  for  their  two 
lives,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  a feve- 
ral or  feparate  inheritance:  for  the  iffue 
of  the  one  (hall  have  bis  moiety  in  tail, 
and  the  iffue  of  the  other  his.  See  Tail. 
Several  tenancy,  is  a plea  or  exception  to 
a writ  which  is  taken  out  againd  two 
perfons  as  joint-tenants,  who  in  fafl  are 
feveral. 

SEVERANCE,  in  law,  the  fingling  or  fe- 
parating  of  two  or  more  joined  in  one 
writ.  According  to  Hale  there  are  two 
kinds  of  feverances;  one  where  a plaintiff 
will  not  appear,  and  the  other  where 
feveral  plaintiffs  appear,  but  fome  of  them 
will  not  proceed  in  the  fuit.  Severance 
is  allowed  as  well  in  real  as  in  perfonal 
aflions.  There  i.s  a feverance  of  the 
tenants  in  afiife,  which  is  where  one  or 
two  diffeifes  appear  upon  the  writ,  and 
not  the  other.  There  is  alfo  feverance 
in  debt,  as  where  two  or  more  executors 
are  plaintiffs  in  a fuit,  and  one  of  them 
refufes  to  profecute,  Likewife  if  in  a 
writ  of  error  there  are  feveral  plaintiffs, 
and  the  one  only  alTigns  errors,  or  in  cafe 
the  other  releafe  the  fame,  this  will  not 
be  good  without  fummoning  and  fever- 
ing the  red.  Where  there  is  a feverance 
of  joint  tenants,  in  fuch  cafe  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  fuit  is  fevered,  but  not  the 
edate  in  the  lands,  Sfc.  And  upon  filing 
out  a writ  of  fummons  and  feverance,  if 
the  party  does  not  come  in  thereon,  the 
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other  (hall  have  judgment  ad  profequen- 
dum fohm,  to  prol'ecute  alone,  which  may- 
be done  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  by 
giving  a rule,  &c. 

Severance  of  corn,  (ignifies  the  cutting 
and  carrying  the  lame  off  the  ground  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  fetting 
out  the  tithe  from  the  re(f  of  the  corn. 

SEVERING  St.  a city  _ of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria,  fituated  eaft  long. 
17V  30',  north  lat.  39®  i6'.  This  is 
alfo  the  name  of  a town  in  the  pope’s  ter- 
ritories and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  (itUr  ' 
ated  twenty  miles  I'outh-eaft  of  Loretto. 

SEVERN,  a river  of  South-Britain,  which 
rifing  in  Montgomery fliire,  runs  eaft  till 
it  enters  Shropfhire ; and  having  paffed 
by  Shrewibury  turns  fouth,  and  diichar- 
ges  itfelf  into  the  Briftol-channel. 

SEVIERO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  'the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  territory  of  Capiti- 
naf.  fituated  in  eaft  long.  16’  iz',  north 
lat.  41"  32'. 

SEVILLE,  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Andalufia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Guadalquivir,  in  weft  long.  6°, 
north  lat.  37°  15'. 

SEVOLD,  or  Segewold,  a town  of  Li- 
vonia, fituated  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Riga. 

SEVUM,  or  Sebum,  suet,  in  anatomy. 
See  the  article  SuET. 

SEWER,  in  the  houfhold,  an  officer  who 
comes  in  before  the  meat  of  a king  or 
nobleman,  to  place  and  range  it  on  the 
table. 

Sewer  is  alfo  a palTage  or  gutter  made 
to  carry  water  into  the  fea  or  a river, 
whereby  to  prefsrve  the  land,  fife,  from 
inundations  and  other  annoyances.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  commiffioners.of  fewers, 
or  their  office  in  particular,  is  to  repair 
fea-banks  and  walls,  furvey  rivers,  pub- 
lic ftreams,  ditches,  Sfc.  and  to  make 
orders  for  that  pui  pole.  See  the  article 
Commission. 

, Thefe  commiffinners  have  likewife  au- 
thority to  make  enquiry  of  all  nulances 
or  offences  committed  by  the  Hopping  of 
rivers,  erefling  mills,  not  repairing 
banks,  bridges,  fife,  and  to  tax  perfons 
chargeable  for  the  amending  of  .defaults 
that  tend  to  the  obftruflion  or  hindrance 
of  the  free  paflage  of  the  water  through 
its  antient  courfes.  They  may  not  only 
make  a rate  and  affelfment  fur  repairs, 
but  alfo  may  decree  lands  to  be  fold,  in 
order  to  levy  charges  alfelTed,  upon  non- 
payment ihereof,  &c.  But  the  decrees 
of  the  commiflioners  are  to  be  certified 
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into  chancery,  and  have  the  king’s  affent 
to  be  binding,  and  their  proceedings  are 
fubjefit  to  the  jurifdiffion pf  the  king’s- 
bench.  In  the  making  of  .a  rate  or 
tax,  the  commiffioners  are  to  affiefs  every 
owner  or  pofTcfl'or  of  lands  in  danger  of 
receiving^  any  damage  by  the  waters, 
equally  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
lands,  rents,  and  numbers  of  acres,  and 
their  refpeilive  portions  and  profits, 
whether,it  be  of  pafture,  fifhing,  &c. 
And  where  no  peifons  or  lands  can  be 
known  that  are  liable  to  make  repairs  of 
banks  and  fewers,  then  the  commiffion- 
ers are  to  rate,  the  whole  level.  The 
3.  Jac.  I.  ordains  that  all  ditches,  banks, 
bridges,  and  water-houf'es,  within  two 
miles  of  London,  adjoining  to,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Thames,  (hall  be  fubjeft  to 
the  commiffioners  of  fewers.  Alfo  the 
loid  mayor,  &c.  may  appoint  perfons  in 
that  cafe  to  have  the  power  of  commif- 
fioners of  fewers.  Rerfons  breaking  down 
La-banks,  whereby  lands  are  damaged, 
are  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony  j 
and  removing  piles,  Sfc.  forfeit  twenty 
pounds,  -by  6 and  10  Geo.  II.  c.  31. 

SEX,  fexus,  fbmething  in  the  body  which 
diftinguiflies  male  from  female. 

SEXAGEN.4RY,  fomething  relating  to 
the  number  fixty : thus  fexagenary  or 
fexagefimal  arithmetic,  is  a method  of 
computation  proceeding  by  fixties  ; fuch 
is  that  ufed  in  the  divilion  of  a degree 
into  fixty  minutes,  of  the  minute  into 
fixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  into  fixty 
thirds,  tEfc.  Alfo  fexagenary  tables  are 
tables  of  proportion_al  parts,  fliewing  the 
produfl  of  two  fexagenaries  that  aie  to 
be  multiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the  two 
that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  funday  be- 
fore Lent,  or  the  nex-t  to  Shrove-Sunday, 
fo  called  as  being  about  the  fixtieih  day 
before  Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS,  or  Sexagesimal- 
fractions,  fraflions  whole  denomina- 
tors proceed  in  a fexagecuple  ratio ; that 
is,  a prime,  or  the  firft  minute  — ^‘3;  a 
fecond  ; a third 

Aiitiently  there  were  no  other  than  fexa- 
gefimals  ufed  in  aftronomy,  and  they  are 
Itill  retained  in  many  cafes,  though  deci- 
mal arithi-netic  begins  to  grow  in  ufe  now 
in  aftronomical  calculations.  In  thefe 
fraflions,  which  foine  call  aftronomical 
fraflions,  the  denominator  being  always 
fixty,  of  a multiple  thereof,  is  ufually 
omitted,  and  the  numerator  only  written 
down,  thus,  4°,  39',  3a",  jof",  16"", 
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IS  to  be  read  four  degrees,  fifty-iiiie  mi- 
nutes, thirty-two'  feconds,  fifty  thirds, 
fixteen  fourths,  Sfr. 

SEXANGLE,  in  geometry,  a figure  hav- 
ing fix  Tides,  and  conl'equently  fix  angles. 

SEXTANS,  fextani,  a fixtlf  part  of  cer- 
tain things.  The  Romans  having  di- 
vided their  as  into  twelve  ounces,  or 
jinica,  the  fixth  part  of  that,  or  two 
ounces,  was  the  fextans. 

Sextans  was  alTo  a nieafure  which  con- 
tained two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cya- 
thi.  See  the  article  Measure. 

SEXT.ANT,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the 
fixth  part  of  a circle,  or  an  arch  com- 
prehending fixty  degrees.  See  CiRC  EE. 
The  word  (extant  is  more  particularly 
nfed  for  an  aftronomical  inttrument  made 
like  a quadrant,  excepting  that  its  limb 
only  comprehends  fixty  degrees.  The 
ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  quadrant-  See  the 
article  Quadrant. 

SEXTARlfJS,  an  antient  roman  nieafure. 
See  the  article  Measure. 

6EXTERY  LANDS,  fignifies  lands-  for- 
merly given  to  a church,  or  religious 
houfe,  for  the  maintenance  of  a fcxton. 
Sse  the  article  Sexton. 

5EXTILE,  fextUis,  the  pofitlon  or  afpeff 
of  two  planets  when  at  fixty  degrees  di- 
ftance,  or  at  the  diftance  of  two  figns 
•from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus 
(^).  See  the  article  Aspect. 

SEXTON,  a church-officer,  whofe  tufi- 
nefs  is  to  take  care  of  the^veflels,  veft- 
ments,  fife,  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  niiniiler,  church- war- 
dens, fefc.  at  church.  He  is  iifually 
cholen  by  the  parfon  only.  The  office 
of  fexton,  in.  the  pope’s  chapel,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  order  of  the  hermits 
of  St.  Aiiguffine.  He  is  generally'  a 
bifliop,  though  fometimes  the  pope  only 
gives  a bifliopric  in  particular  to  him  On 
whom  he  confers  the  pofti  he  takes  the 
title  of  prefeff  of  the  pope’s  facrifty,  and 
Jias  the  keeping  of  the  veffels  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the 
pope  fiys  mafs  the  fexton  always  laftes 
the  bread  and  wine-  firft.  If' it  be  in 
private  he  fays  mafs,  his  holinefs  of  two 
wafers  gives  him  one  to  eat;  and  if  in 
public,  the  cardinal  who  affifts  the  pope 
in  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wafers 
gives  him  one  to  eat.  When  the  pope 
is  very  fick  he  adminifters  to  him  the  fa- 

■ crament  of  extreme  iinfilion,  &c,  and 
enters  the  conclave  in  quality  of  firft 
conclavift. 
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SEXTUPLE,  fefluplo,  in  mufic,'  denotes  a 
mixed  fort  of  triple  which  is  beaten  in 
double  time.  See  the  article  Triple, 
Authors  ufuilly  make  mention  of  three 
fpecies  hereof,  to  which  Mr.  Broffanl 
adds  two  others,  five  in  nil,  which  are 
thefe  ; fextup'.e  of  a femi-hreve,  called  bv 
the  French  triple  of  6 for  i,  as  being 
denoted  by  the  numbers  j ; or  becaule 
here  are  required  fix  femi-breves  to  a 
nieafure  inftead  of  one,  in  common  time, 
three  tor  the  fifing  and  three  for  the  fall- 
ing of  the  hand.  Sextuple  of  a minim, 
called  by  the  French  6 for  a,  as  being 
denoted  by  which  fliews  that 'fix  mi- 
nims rauftbe  contained  in  a bar,  whereof 
two  me  fufficirnt  in  common  time.  Sex- 
tuple of  a crotchet,  called  by  the  French 
triple  of  6 for  4,  becaufe  denoted  by 
C-®,  wherein  fix  crotchets  are  contained 
in  the  bar  inftead  of  four.  Sextuple  of 
the  chroma,  denominated  6 for  8 by 
the  French,  as  being  denoted  by  -J, 
which  Ihew  that  fix  quavers  here'rp'ike  a 
bar,  or  'I'enii-breve,  ihltead  of  eight  in 
common  time.  Sextuple  of  the  feini- 
chroma,  or  triple  of  6 for  16,  fo  called 
as  being  denoted  by  the  fighres  -^, 
which'  llrews  that  fix  quavers  are  here 
'required  to  a meal'ure  ihltead  of  fixteen. 
See  the  article  Time,.  &c. 

SEXUALIST.A1,  among  botanical  wri- 
ters, tliofe  who  have  eltahlillied  the  claL 
fes  of  plants  upon  the  differences  of  the 
fexes  and  parts  of  frufilification  in  plants, 
according  to  the  modern  method,  as  Lin- 
nteus,  fife.  See  the  article  Botany. 

SEYNE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifing 
near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  runs  north- 
weft  through  Champain  and  the  ille  of 
France,  through  Paris,  &c.  and  croliing 
Normandv  falls  into  the  Brilifli-channel, 
between  Havre-de-grace  and  Honfleur. 

SGRAFFIT,  fgi-qffiata,  in  painting,  de- 
notes fcratch- wot  k,  a method  of  paint- 
ing in  black  and  white  only,  not  in  f'ref- 
co,  yet  fuch  as  will  bear  the  weather. 
Sgraffit  performs,  both  the  defign  and 
p-aintiiig  all  in  one.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
einbtllifli  the  fronts  of  palaces  and  other 
magnificent  buildings. 

SHACK,  in  antient  cuftoms,  a liberty  of 
winter  pafftirage.  In  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  has  fliack;  that  is  a liberty  of 
feeding  his  flieep  at  pleafiire  in  his  tenants 
lands,  during  the  fix  winter  months. 

SHACKLES,  orSHAicLES.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Shakles. 

SHAD,  aiaufa,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies 
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of  clupea,'  with  the  upper  jaw  bifid,,  at ' the  luminous  fphere  be  lefs  than  an 
the  extremity,  and  I'potted  with  black  : opake  one,  the  ftiadow  will  be  a trun- 

it  <7reaily  refembles  the  common  herring,  dated  cone;  and,  confequently,- grows 
and  is,  on  that  account,  foraetimes  called  ftill  wider  and  wider;  and  therefore,  if 


the  mother  of  herring ; all  the  fins  are 
whitifli,  except  that  on.  the  back : the 
tail  is  very  much  forked. 

SHADOW,  umbra,  ,in  optics,  a priva- 
tion or  diminution  of  light,  by  the  iuter- 
pofition  of  au  opake  .body;  or  it  is  a 
plane  where  the  light  is  either  altogether 
cbftruflred,  or, greatly  weakened,  by  the 
interpolltion  of  fome  opake  body  between 
it  and  the  luminary.- 

A lhadow  of  itfelf  is  invifible  ; and  there- 
fore, when  we  fay  we  - fee  a fiiadow,  we 
partly  mean  that  we  fee  bodies  placed  in 
the  fitadow,  and  illuminated  by  light  re- 
flefled  from  collateral  bodies  ; and,  part- 
ly, that  we  fee  the  confines  of  the  light; 
See  the  article  Light, 

If  the  opake  body  that  projefls  the  flia- 
dow  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
the  place  it  is  pfojefled  On  be  horizontal, 
the  iliadow  is  called  a right  lhadow;.and 
fuch  are  the  fliadows  of  men,  trees, 
r buildings,  mountains,  &c.  But  if.  the 
opake  body  be  placed  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  fliadow  is  called  a verfed 
(liadow  ; as  the  arms  of  a man  ftretched 
.out,  6fr.  ' 

law  of  the  projeQian  ^Shadows 
from  opake  bodies.'  1.  Every  opake  bo- 
dy projefls  a lhadow  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion with  its  rays;  that  is,  tovyards  the 
part  oppofite  to  the  light.  Hence,  as 
either  the  luminary  or  the  body  changes 
place,  the  lhadow  likewife. changes,  z. 
Every  opake  body  pr'ojefls  as  manylhai 
dows  as  there  are  luminaries  to  enlighten 
it,  3.  As  the  light  of  the  liiminai'y  is 
more  irrtenfe,  the  lhadow  is  the  deeper  : 
hence  the  intenfity  of  the  lliadow  is  mea- 
fured  by  the  degrees  of  light  that  fpace 
is  deprived  of.  4.'  If  a luminous  fphere 
he  equal  to  an  opake  one  it  illuminates, 
the  lliadow,  which  this  latter  projefls, 
will  be  a cylinder,  and  confequently  will 
be  propagated  ftill  equal  to  itfelf,  to 
whatever  diltance  the  luminary  is  capa- 
ble of  afling;  fo  that  if  it  be  cut  in  any 
place,  the  plane  of  the  feflion  will  be  a 
circle,  equal  to  a great  circle  of  the 
opake  fphere.  5.  If  theluminous  fphere 
be  greater  than  thexrpake  one,  the  lhadow 
will  be  conical.  If,  therefore,  the  lha- 
dow be  cut  by  a plane,  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  the  plane  of  the  I’eftion  will  be  a 
circle  ; and  that  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is 
g gieater  diftance  from  the  bafe.  If 


cut  by  a plane,  parallel  to  the  feftion, 
that  plane  will  he  a circle,  lb  much  the 
greater  as  it  is  further  from  the  bafe. 
/■Shadows  from  the  fiuz.  The  fun  be- 
ing vaftiy  larger  than  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  muft  give  all  its  lhadows 
pointed,  by  reafon  it  illumines  more  than 
half  of  them. 

In  confequence  of  this  demon  ftration, 
we  might  conclude,  that  all  the  fun’s 
fliadows  muft  be  lefs  than  the  bodies  that 
projeft  them,  and  diminilhed  more  and 
more  as  they  recede  further  and  further. 
Now  this  would  be  true  were  there  any 
relation  between  the  body  illuminated 
and  the  body  illumining  ; but  as  all  ob- 
jefts  on  the  earth  are  fo  fmall  in  compa- 
rifon  of  that  ftar,  the  diminution  of  their 
fliadows  is 'imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
which  . fees  them  always  equal ; i,  e. 
either  broader  or  narrower  than  the  body 
that  forms  them  : on  this  account  all 
the  lhadows  caufed  by  the  fun  are  made 
in  parallels. 

From  the  .whole  it  appears,  that  to  find 
the  lhadbvy  of  any  body  whatever  oppofed 
to  the  fun,  a line  muft  be  drawn  from  the, 
top  of  the  luminary  perpendicular  to  the 
place  where  the  foot  of  the  luminary  is 
to  be  taken:  and  through  this  place  an 
occult  line  is  to  be  drawn  through  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  plan  of  the  objefl, 
and  another  from  the  fun  to  the  fame 
angle;  and  the  interfeftipn  of  the  tvvp 
lines  will  Ihew  how  far  the  lhadow  is  tb 
go  ; all  the  other  lines  muft  be  drawn 
parallel  hereto. 

The  lhadows  of  the  fun  are  equal  in  ob- 
je£ls  of  the  fame  height,  though  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other.  See  plate 
CCXLIV.  fig.  3.  n°  I. 

Experience  teaches,  that  ftiles,  or  ele- 
vations of.  the  fame  height,-  removed 
to  h diftance  from  each  other,  do  yet 
projeft  equal  fliadows  at  the  fame  time  ; 
for  they  are  lengthening  and  flioitening, 
in  proportion  as  the  fun  comes  nearer, 
or  recedes  further  off;  one  or  other  of 
which  he-is' continually  doing. 

For  this  reafon,  When  the  lliadow  of  an 
objeft  is  to  be  call  any  way,  you  muft 
determjne  the  place  of  the  fun,  and  the 
point  underneath,  to  chaw  two  occult 
lines  from  the  fame,  for  the  extremity  of 
the  lhadow;  as  here  the  paiifade  A gives 
the  extreme  of  its  fliadow  in  B ; and  if 

from 
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from  this  point  B,  you  draw  a point  of 
fight  C,  this  line  B C will  be  the  fliadow 
of  the  pallifade  D,  as  well  as  that  of  A, 
and  of  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  line  to  the 
very  point  of  fight. 

In  effefl',  it  muft  be  held  for  a certain 
maxim,  that  (hadows  always  retain  the 
fame  point  of  light  as  the  objefls.  On 
the  footing  of  tliis  obicrvation,  that  ob- 
jefts  of  the  fame  height  give  equal  Iha- 
dows  ; if  you  would  give  the  (hadow  of 
the  pallfadis,  E,  F,  which  are  of  the 
fame  height  as  A,  O take  in  your  com- 
paffes  the  diftance  A D,  and  fet  it  on  the 
fool  of  the  palilade  E,  by  which  you  will 
have  EG:  then  from  G draw  a line  to 
the  point  of  fight  C ; and  thus  you  are 
to  proceed,  let  the  number  of  walks  be 
ever  fo  great. 

Though  the  fun  is  made  to  appear  in 
this  figure,  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
he  is  fo  near  the  ohjefls;.  the,,  defign  be- 
ing only  to  fhew,  that  the  rays  proceed 
from  him  in  this  manner,  when  at  fuch 
a height,  though  far  without  the  limits 
of  the  piece;  as  ibid.  n°  a.  which  yet 
has  the  line  for  the  foot  of  the  objefl 
AB  ; and  thole  of  the  rays  of  the  i'un 
C,  C,  C,  becaufe  thefe  are  always  re- 
quired for  finding  the  extremities  of  the 
lhadows. 

The  fhadow  of  the  ohjefl  O is  found  hy 
continuing  the  line  AB,  and  making  it 
rife  over  the  fteps,  and  againft  the  wall, 
till  cut  by  the  ray  in  the  point  S,  by  the 
rays  pafilng  over  the  corner  of  the  objefl, 
and  from  S drawing  a line  to  the  point 
of  fight  T. 

To  find  the  fhadow  of  the  objeft  P,  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  the  foot  ol  the 
light  muft  always  be  fuppofed  on  the 
plane  where  the  objeff  is  placed.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ray  C,  cutting  the  little 
line  AB,  fliews  how  far  the  fliadow  of 
the  little  objefl  P muft  go,  to  be  thence 
drawn  to  the  point  of  fight  T.  The  ob- 
jefl V cafts  its  (hadow  all  along,  though 
in  its  way  it  defcends  into  a ditch. 

The  (hadow  of  the  wall  R is  found  by 
the. fame  rule  as  the  reft;  as  appears 
from  the  lines  AB  and  the  ray  C. 

Shadows  by  torch  light.  The  (hadow  of 
an  ereff  pyramid  lay  torch-light  falls  as 
it  would  by  the  light  of  the  fun  ; and  in 
both  cafes  there  is  but  one  line,  whereon 
the  vertical  point  of  the  pyramid  will  be 
found.  . 

Upon  the  planes  B CUE  (pi.  CCXLV. 
fig,  I.)  draw  the  diagonals  E B and 
D C i through  the  central  point  F,  raife 


the  perpendicular  F A ; and  from  the 
four  points,  B,  C,  D,  E,  draw  lines  to 
the  point  A,  and  the  pyramid  will  be 
erefled. 

Then,  to  find  its  fliadow,  draw  an  in- 
definite line  from  its  bafts  G of  the  illu- 
minating body,  pafling  through  F ; and 
from  the  central  flame  of  the  torch  H 
draw  another  line  over  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid  in  the  line  GF,  till  it  cut  the 
point  I,  which  point  will  limit  the  (ha- 
dow of  the  pyramid. 

Lallly,  draw  a line  from  C to  I,  and 
another  from  E to  I,  and  the  triangle 
CIE  will  be  the  fliadow  of  the  pyra- 
mid. To  gain  the  (hadow  of  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  draw  perpendicular  lines 
from  the  angular  points  of  its  bafe,  and 
form  the  fubjacent  plane,  by  means 
thereof,  after  the  manner  direfled  for 
the  fun. 

And  from  all  the  angles  of  this  plane 
draw  lines  to  the  bafe  of  the  torch  G ; 
then  from  H,  the  central  point  of  the 
flame,  draw  other  lines  touching  all  the 
angles  of  the  bafe  of  the  inverted  pyra- 
mid, and  dividing  thofe  of  the  plane, 
whereby  the  (hadow  will  be  defined. 
Shadows  from  the  fun  are  call  all  the 
fame  way,  and  have  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  ; it  being  impoffible  that  the  fun 
ftiould  occafion  one  (hadow  towards  the 
eaft,  and  another  towards  the  weft,  at 
the  fame  time. 

It  is  true,  in  different  times  of  the  day, 
it  makes  this  difference;  but  never  in  one 
and  the  fame  hour. 

But  the  torch,  candle,  and  lamp,  have 
always  this  effefl  ; for  in  what  place  fo- 
ever  one  of- thefe  luminaries  be  found, 
provided  there  be  a number  of  objefls 
about  them,  the  (hadows  will  be  call  va- 
rious ways ; fome  to  the  eaft,  fome  to 
the  weft,  fome  to  the  north,  and  other's 
to  ihe  fouth,  according  to  the  fituation 
of  the  objefls  around  the  luminary  : the 
foot  of  which,  here  reprefented  by  A, 
(^ibid.  fig.  a.)  I'erves  as  a common  cen- 
ter, from  which  they  all  proceed:  and 
the  flame,  here  reprefented  by  B,  (liews 
where  they  are  to  terminate,  though  at 
different  diftances ; as  the  neareft  pro- 
duce the  (horteft  (hadows,  and  ithe  re- 
moteft  the  longeft. 

Shadows  on  fenjeral  parallel  planes.  The 
firft  plane  here  is  the  floor,  whereon  the 
chair  A (plate  CCXLIV.  fig.  3.  n"  3.) 
(lands ; the  fecond  plane  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  table,  parallel  to  the  firft,  and 
may  be  either  above  or  below  it.  There 
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might  alfo  be  more  of  thefe  planes, 
wherein  to  find  the  foot  of  the  illuminat- 
ing body,  in  order  to  come  at  the  (ha- 
dow  of  the  objeSt.  Suppofe  the  foot  cf 
the  illuminating  body  to  be  C,  and  the 
upper  flame  B ; from  the  points  C and 
B draw  lines  through  the  upper  and  un- 
der parts  of  the  objeft  D,  which  will 
give  the  lhadow  E upon  the  table. 

To  find  the  (hadow  of  the  chair  A,  which 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  determine  the 
foot  of  the  luminary  on  the  table  in  C 
on  the  ground:  this  is  eafy  by  the  fol- 
lowing inUruftions.  From  the  point  of 
diftance,  which  is  here  fuppofed  to  be 
without  the  limits  of  the  paper,  draw  a 
line  through  the  foot  of  the  table  F ; 
then  from  the  angle  G upon  the  table  let' 
fall  a perpendicular,  cutting  the  line  F 
in  the  point  H.  and  from  H draw  a pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe  H I,  which  is  equal  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  table,  and  will  di- 
reft  to  the  thing  required.  For  drawing 
a line  from  ihe  point  of  light  K,  through 
the  foot  of  the  luminaiy  C,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  table  L ; from  the  fame  point 
L,  let  tall  a perpendicular  to  H I,  which 
will  give  the  point  M. 

Then  from  M draw  a line  to  the  point 
of  fight  K,  in  which  line  MK  the  foot 
of  the  luminary  will  be  found.  , 

To  determine  the  precife  point,  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  the  point  C,  which, 
cutting  the  line  MH,  will  give  the  point 
N for  the  foot  of  the  luminary. 

This  point  N being  thus  found,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  (hadow 
of  ihe  chair  A,  the  method  being  the 
fame  as  for  the  other  ohjeiSs  taught  be-, 
fore,  that  is,  from  the  foot  of  the  lumi- 
nary N draw  lines  through  all  the  angles 
of  the  plane  of  the  chair,  and  other  lines 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  chair  from 
the  luminary  B ; thele  latter,  by  inter- 
fering the  former,  exprefs  the  bounds 
of  the  fliadow.  For  the  reft,  the  figure 
gives  fufficient  diredlions. 

When  two  luminaries  (hine  on  the  fame 
objeft,  two  fliadows  mult  be  produced  ; 
each  of  the  luminaries  occafioning  its  re- 
fpeflive  (hadow,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  circumltances  of  the  luminary. 

If  fuch  luminaries,  when  at  equal  di- 
ftances  be  equal,  the  fliadows  themlelves 
muft  he  equal : but  if  there  be  any  dif- 
proportion,  that  is,  if  ohe  of  them  be  a 
little  bigger  than  the  other,  or  one  of 
them  a little  nearer  the  object  than  the 
other,  the  fliadows  will  be  unequal. 


Thus  the  object  O,  (pi.  CCXLV.  fig.  3.) 
being  illuminated  by  two  candles,  the  one 
near  at  hand  in  P,  the  other  farther  off 
in  0^,  it  is  evident  the  fliadow  of  the 
candle  P,  will  be  deeper  than  that  of  the 
candle  as  is  expreffed  in  the  figure. 

The  rules  for  fuch  fliadows  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  already  given,  both  for  the 
fun  and  the  torch. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  before  may 
be  drawn  this  conclufion,  that  the  fame 
object  may  project  fliadows  of  divers 
forms,  though  ftill  illumined  on  the  fame 
fide  ; the  fun  giving  one  form,  the  torch 
another,  and  the  day-light  no  precife 
form  at  all. 

T he  fun  always  makes  its  fliadow  equal 
to  rhe  object,  that  is,  projects  it  parallel- 
wife. 

It  is  certainly  of  confequence  to  all  paint- 
ers, engravers,  (s’c.  to  obferve  thefe  rules  ' 
preciiely,  and  not  to  take  the^  rules  for 
candles,  lamps,  and  the  like,  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  is  too  frequently  done. 

_Tlie  fliadow  of  a torch  or  flambeau,  is 
not  projected  in  pirallcl  line-;,  but  in  rays 
proceeding  from  a center,  wiience  the 
Aadow  is  never  equal  to  the  oody,  but 
always  bigger,  and  grows  more  fo  as  it 
recedes  farth  r off.  It  appears  thereforea 
grofs  abule  to  reprelent  the  fhaduw  of  a 
torch  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  the  flia- 
dow of  the  fun,  Hke  that  of  a candle, 
when  the  diffei\.r..i  is  fo  confiderable. 
There  is  a third  kind  of  lh.idow,  neither 
produced  by  the  fun  nor  a torch  ; but 
only  a fine  funny  day,  which  wanting 
ftrength  to  finifli  and  define  its  form,  oc- 
cafions  a dimncfs  near  the  object.  Now 
for  this  there  is  no  certain  rule,  but  every 
body  conducts  it  at  difcretion.  , 

All  thefe  fliadows,  both  of  the  fun,  of 
the  torch,  and  of  the  day-light,  muft  ap- 
pear darker  than  the  parts  of  objects  not 
illumined;  and  that  part  of  llit- fliadow 
that  is  moft  remote  from, the  object  muft 
be  ftill  darker  than  that  nearer  it. 

Shado'W,  in  geography.  The  inhabitants 
-of  the  terraqueous  globe  of  the  earth  re- 
ceive different  denominations,  according 
to  the  different  ways  wherein  their  flia- 
dows are  projected  ; as  afeii,  amphifeii, 
heteroCcii,  and  perifeii.  See  the  articles 
Ascii,  &c. 

Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a 
real  fliadow,  effected  by  gradually  height- 
ening and  darkening  the  colours  of  I'uch 
figures,  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot 
receive  any  direct  rays  from  the  luminary 

that 
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that  IS  fiippofed  to  enlighten  the  pi^ce. 
The  management  of  the  fliadows  and 
lights  makes  what  the  painters  call  claro- 
obl'curo.  See  Claro  obscuro. 

Genejis  of  curves  bj  Shadows,  See  the 
■ article  Curve. 

SHAFT  of  a column,  in  building,  is  the 
body  thereof  between  the  bafe  and  capi- 
tal : fo  called  from  its  ftraightnel’s.  See 
the  article  Column. 

The  term  fliaft  is  alfo  u fed  for  the  fpire 
of  a church-lteeple,  and  for  the  tunnel 
of  a chimney.  See  the  articles  Spire 
and  Chimney. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow 
entrance  into  the  mine.  See  Mine. 

SHAFTSBURY,  a borough, of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  twenty-five  miles  north-eallof  Dor- 
chefter;  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Cooper  took  the  title  of  earl. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

SHAG,  orSHAGG,  in  ornithology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  pelican,  brown  underneath,  with 
twelve  feathers  in  the  tail;  being  very 
like  the  cormorant  in  (hape,  but  of  a dif- 
ferent colour ; it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
well  fed  duck,  and  is  known  among  au- 
thors by  the  names  corvus  aquaticus  mi- 
nor, and  graculus  palmipes. 

SHAGREEN',' -or  Chagreen,  in  com- 
merce, a kind  of  grained-leather,  prepa-' 
red,  as  is  fiippofed,  of  the  fkin  of  a fpe- 
cies  of  fqualus,  or  hound- fi,(h,  called  the 
filagree,  or  fliagrain  ; and  much  ufed  in 
covering  cafes,  books,  &c. 

It  is  imported  from  Conftantinople,  Tau- 
ris,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  from  fome 
parts  of  Poland,  where  it  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner ; the  ikin  being 
firetched  out  is  firft  covered  over  with 
muftard-feed,  which  is  bruifed  upon  it : 
and  being  thus  e.-rpofed  to  the  weather 
for  feme  days,  it  is  then  tanned. 

The  bed  is  of  a browniih  colour,  as  the 
white  fort  is  the  worft  : it  is  extremely 
hard ; yet,  when  fteeped  in  water,  it 
becomes  foft  and  pliable ; and  being  fa- 
fliioned  into  cafe-covers,  it  readily  takes 
any  colour,  as  red,  green,  yellow,  black, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  work- 
man. 

Each  fliagreen  fkin  pays,  on  importa- 
78- 

tion,  a duty  of  4-— f d.  and  draws  back, 
loo 

on  exportation,  4^—11:  d. 

100 

SHAKLES,  in  a ihip,  are  the  rings  with 
which  the  ports  are  (hut  faft,  by  lafliing 
the  port-bar  to  them.  There  are  alfo 


fliakles  put  upon  bilbow-holts,  for  con- 
fining the  men  who  have  cleftrved  cor- 
porafpunifliment. 

SHALLOP,  or  Shalloup,  a particular 
fort  of  fiiip.  See  the  article  Ship, 

SHAMADE,  or  ChamaSE.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chamade. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a fort  of 
niches,  or  landing  places,  left  at  fiich 
diftances  in  the  adits  of  mines,  that  the 
the  fliovel-men  may  conveniently  iliioV/ 
np  the  ore  frdm  (hamble  to  fhamble,  till 
it  comes'  to  the  top  of  the  mine.  See 
the  articles  Digging,  Mine, 

SHAMMY,'  or  Chamois-leather,  a 
kind  of  leather,-  drelTed  either  in  oil  cr 
tanned;  and  much  efteemed  for  ii.s  foft- 
nefs,  pliancy,  and  being  capable  of  bear- 
ing foap  without  hurt. 

The  true  fliammy  is  prepared  of  the 
fkin  of  the  chanriois  goat.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chamois. 

In  France,  &c,  fome  wear  the  fkin  crude 
without  any  preparation  ; it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  purifying  mercury,  which  is  done 
by  pafllng  it  through  the  pores  of  this 
fkin,  which  are  very  dole.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mercury. 

The  true  chamois  leather  is  counterfeited 
with  common  goat,  kid,  and  even  flieep- 
fkin  ; the  practice  of  which  makes  a par- 
ticular profeflion,  called  by  the  French 
chamoifure.  The  laft  is  the  leaftclleem- 
ed,  yet  fo  popular,  and  fuch  vail  quan- 
tities prepared,  elpecialfy  about  Orleans, 
Marfeilles,  and  Tboioufe,  that  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  the  method  of  pre- 
paratiqn. 

The  manner  of  chamoifing,  or  of  pre- 
paring llieep,  goat,  or  kid- flans  in  oil, 
in  imitation  of  chamois. 

The  fkins  being  vyafhed,  drained,  and 
fmeared  over  with  quick-lime,  on  the 
flefhy  fide,  are  folded  in  two,  length- 
wife,  the  wool  outwards,  and  laid  on 
heaps,  and  fo  left  to  ferment  eight  days; 
or  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flea- 
ing,  for  fifteen  days. 

Then  they  are  wafhed  out,  drained, 
and  half-dried,  laid  on  a wooden  leg  or 
horfe,  the  wool  ftripped  off  with  a round 
ftaff  for  the  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a weak 
pit,  the  lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  be- 
fore, and  had  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
its  force. 

After  twenty-four  hours  they  are  tsken 
out,  and  left  to  drain  twenty-fotir  more  ; 
then  put  in  another  ftrong  pit.  This 
done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and 
put  in  again  by  turns;  which  begins  to 
7 difpofe 
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difpofe  them  to  take  oil  : and  this  prac- 
tice they  continue  for  fix  weeks  in  fum- 
mer,  or  three  months  in  winter;  at  the 
end  whereof  they  are  wafiied  out,  laid 
on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  furfaceofthe. 
ikin  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  olf,  to  ren- 
der them  the  fofter ; then,  made  into  par- 
cels, fteeped  a night  in  the  river;  in 
winter,  more ; ftretched  fix  or  feven  over 
one  another,  on  the  wooden  leg;  and 
the  knife  palfed  ftrongly  on  the  flefh  fide, 
to  take  off  any  thing  fuperfluous,  and 
render  the  fkin  fmooth. 

Then  they  are  ftretched  as  before,  in  the 
river,  and  the  fame  operation  repeated  on 
the  wool-fide;  then  thrown  into  a tub  of 
water  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed 
among  the  flcins  till  the  greateft  part  (tick 
to  them;  and  then  feparated  into  diftinft 
tubs,  till  they  fwell  and  rife  of  themfelves 
above  the  water. 

By  this  means,  the  remains  of  the  lime 
are  cleared  out : they  are  then  wrung 
out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent 
to  the  mill,  with  the  quantity  of  oil  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  fcour  them  : the  beft  oil  is  that 
of  ftock-fifli. 

Here  they  are  firft  thrown  in  bundles  in- 
to the  river  for  twelve  hours,  then  laid 
in  the  mill  trough,  and  fulled  without 
oil  till  they  be  well  foftened;  then  oiled 
with  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
formed  into  parcels  of  four  Ikins  each, 
which  are  milled  and  dried  on  cords  a 
fecond  time,  then  a third  ; then  oiled 
again  and  dried. 

This  procefs  is  repeated  as  often  as  ne- 
celfity  requires  : when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moitture  remaining,  they  are  dried 
in  a ftove,  and  made  up  into  parcels 
wrapped  up  in  wool  ; after  fome  time 
they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped 
up  again  as  before,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
oil  Teems  to  have  loft  all  its  force,  which 
it  ordinarily  does  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Ikins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill 
to  the  chamoifer  to  be  fcoured  ; which  is 
done  by  putting  them  into  a lixivium  of 
wood-alhes,  working  and  beating  them 
in  it  wiih  poles,  and  leaving  tliem  to 
fteep  till  the  lye  have  had  its  effeft  ; then 
wrung  out,  fteeped  in  another  lixivium, 
wrung  again,,  and  this  repeated  till  all 
the  greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  They 
are  then  half  dried,  and  palfed  over  a 
Ihsrp-edged  iron  inftrument,  placed  per- 
pendicular in  a block,  which  opens, 
foftens,  and  makes  them  gentle  ; laftly, 
they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  palfed 
over  the  fame  inftrument  again,  which 
VOL.  IV. 


finillies  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  lhammy. 

Kid  and  goat-lkins  are  chamoifed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Iheep,  except- 
ing that  the  hair  i.s  taken  off  without 
the  life  of  any  lime  ; and  that  when 
brought  from  the  mill  they  undergo  a 
particular  preparation  called  ramalling, 
the  moft  delicate  and  dilEcuIt  of  all  the 
others.  * 

It  confifts-in  this,  that  as  foon  as  brought 
from  the  mill  they  are  fteeped  in  a fit 
lixivium  : taken  out,  ftretched  on  a round 
wooden  leg,  and  the  hairfcraped  off  with 
the  knife;  this  makes  them  fmooth,  and 
in  working  call  a fine  nap.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  fcraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a 
horfe’s  fore-leg  which  lies  between  the 
knee  and  the  fetlock. 

Shank-painter,  in  a fiiip,  a Ihort  chain 
faftened  under  the  fore-ilirouds,  by  a 
bolt,  to  the  Ihip’s  fide;  having,  at  the 
other  end  a rope  fpliced  to  the  chain,  on 
which  the  after  part  of  the  anchor  tells 
when  it  lies  by  the  Ihip’s  fide. 

SHANKER,  or  ChaNCp-E,  in  medicine, 
a malignant  ulcer,  ufually  occafioned  by 
fome  venereal  diforder.  See  the  articles 
Gonorrhoea  and  Pox. 

Shankcrs  are  generally  fituated  on  thofs 
parts  which  have  a fine  and  tender  cover- 
ing, as  the  inward  duplicature  of  the  pre» 
puce  in  men,  the  infide  of  the  pudenda 
in  women,  the  nipples  of  nurfes,  and  the 
lips  and  tongue  of  proftitutes  ; in  very 
bad  cafes  they  will  appear  on  the  dorfuin 
penis,  as  well  as  on  the  pubes  and  infide 
of  the  thighs. 

In  the  cure  of  a recent  lhanker,  Aftrue 
firft  orders  bleeding,  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, then  fomentations  to  refolve  the 
induration ; not  omitting  mercurials  in 
the  mean  time,  but  lb  as  to  avoid  a fali- 
vation.  After  which  he  advifes  the  life 
of  fudorific  decoilions  of  china,  farfapa-  ’ 
rilla,  guaiacurn,  and  lafiafras  boiled  with 
antimony.  In  flight  fliankers,  he  re- 
commends at)  ointment  made  of  lapis 
calaminaris,  half  an  ounce ; of  fulphur 
and  quickfilver,  each  one  dram  ; which 
are  to  be  mixed  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  turpentine  to  make  an  ointment, 
Cockburn  fays,  any  (hanker  may  be 
cured  with  an  ointment  of  quickfilver 
and  turpentine,  without  farther  trouble; 
and  Heifter  approves  of  the  fame  method. 
Turner  fays,  he  always  found  fmoaking- 
the  parts  with  cinnabar  fuccefsful  in 
ftiancrous  ulcerations  on  the  glans  and 
17  B prepuce 
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prepuce  of  men,  as  well  as  the  labia  and  S 
finus  pudoris  of  women.  His  method  was, 
to  throw  a dram  of  cinnabar  on  a hot 
iron,  letting  a fume  i-fcend  through  a 
funnel,  or  a feat  perforated  like  a clofe- 
ftool  all  round  the  difeafed  parts.  This 
was  done  every  day,  and  fometimes 
twice  a day,  for  a week  ; the  iron  being 
hot  enough  to  raife  a flame  with  fmoak, 
but  not  fo  fiery  hot  as  to  make  it  inflant- 
ly  confume  in  flame  alone. 

SHANNON,  the  largeft  river  in  Ireland, 
which  riling  in  the  county,  of  Leftrim, 
runs  fouihwards,  dividing  the  provinces 
of  Leinfter  and  Connaught;  and  then 
turning  fouth-weft,  runs  through  the 
province  of  Munfter  ; and  pafling  by  the 
city  of  Liraeric,  afterwards  falls  into  the 
weftern  or  Atlantic  ocean. 

SHARE  of  a plough,  that  part  which  cuts 
the  ground,  the  extremity  forwards  be- 
ing covered  with  a lliarp- pointed  iron, 
called  the  point  of  the  fliare ; and  the  end 
of  the  wood  behind,  the  tail  of  the  Ihare. 
See  the  article  Plough. 

The  length  of  the  whole  Ihare,  from  point 
to  tail,  according  to  Tull,  fliould  be 
three  feet  nine  inches  1 at  the  top  of  the 
iron  it  has  an  upright  piece,  called  the 
fin ; and  near  the  iron,  at  the  other  end, 
there  is  an  oblong  fquared  hollow,  call- 
ed the  focket ; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  bottom  of  the  Iheat.  Near  the 
tail  there  is  a thin  plate  of  iron,  well  ri- 
vetted  to  the  wood ; by  means  of  this 
plate  the  tail  of  the  lliare  is  held  firmly  to 
the  hinder  iheat  of  the  plough  by  a fmall 
iron  pin,  with  a fcrew  at  the  end,  and  a 
nut  fcrewed  on  it,  on  the  inner  or  right 
fide  of  the  Iheat. 

The  point  of  the  Ihare  is  that  part  in 
which  it  does  not  run  up  into  the  fin  ; 
this  point  is  generally  made  of  three 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  Ihould 
be  flat  underneath  and  round  at  top,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  muft  be  of  hard  fteel. 
The  edge  of  the  fin  Ihould  alfo  be  well 
Heeled,  and  ihould  make  an  acute  angle 
with  the  ihare. 

The  focket  is  a fort  of  morfife ; it  fliould 
be  a foot  long,  and  about  two  inches 
deep:  the  fore  end  of  it  muft  not  be  per- 
pendicular, but  oblique,  conformable 
to  the  end  of  the  iheat  which  enters  into 
it.  The  upper  edge  of  the.  fore  part 
muft  be  always  made  to  bear*againft  the 
flieat ; but  if  this  end  of  the  focket 
Ihould  not  be  quite  fo  oblique  as  the' 
flieat,  it  may  be  helped  by  paring  off  a 
fmall  part  of  the  wood  at  the  point, 


IHARK,  in  ichthyology,  the  engiilli  name 
of  two  fpeeies  of  fqualus,  dillinguiflied  by 
their  different  colours,  blue  and  white. 
See  the  article  Sc^alus. 

The  blue  fliark,  with  a triangular  foffula 
on  the  back,  and  no  foramina  at  the 
eyes,  is  a moft  terrible  fifli  of  prey; 
growing  to  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  confiderably  thick  in  pro- 
portion: the  mouth  is  large,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  large  broad  teeth,  fome  of 
them  ferrated  at  the  edges. 

The  white  fliprk  is  flat-backed,  and  has 
more  numerous  teeth  than  the  preceding 
fpeeies,  being  the  largeft  of  the  whole 
genus  of  fquali;  and  weighing,  when  full 
grown,  not  lefs  than  a thoufand  pounds; 
it  is  called  by  authors  lamia,  and  canis 
carcharius.- 

There  is  alfo  another  fpeeies  called  the 
zygasna,  or  hammer-headed  fliark.  See 
the  article  ZyG.ffi;NA. 

SHARP,  in  mufic,  a kind  of  artificial 
note ; for  the  charadter  and  ufe  of  which, 
fee  the  articles  Character,  Flat, 
Scale,  &c. 

Sharp,  in  the  fea- language,  iignifies  to 
hale  taut,  or  tight. 

SHARPING  CORN,  a cuftomary  gift  of 
corn,  laid  to  be  half  a buihel,  for  a 
plough-land,  which  the  farmers  pay  in 
fome  parts  of  England  to  their  fmith, 
every  Chriftmas,  for  fliarping  their 
plough-iron.s,  harrow-tines,  &c. 

SHARPLTNG,  one  of  the  many  names 
for  the  gafterofteus.  See  the  article 
Gasterosteus. 

SHASTER,  or  Shastram,  a facred  book, 
containing  the  religion  of  the  Banians  i 
it  confifts  of  three  trails ; the  firft  of 
which  contains  their  moral  law  ; the  fe- 
cond,  the  ceremonial ; and  the  third, 
delivers  the  peculiar  obfervances  for  each 
tribe  of  Indians. 

SHAW,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a 
grove  of  trees. 

SHEADING,  a term  ufed  in  the  Ifle  of 
Man  fora  riding,  tything,  or  divifion  of 
that  ifle ; the  whole  being  divided  into 
fix  of  ihefe  flieadings ; in  each  of  which 
there  is  a coroner  or  conftable,  who  is 
appointed  by  the.delivery  of  a rod  at  the 
tinewald-court,  or  annual  convention. 

SHEARING,  or  Sheering.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Sheering. 

SHEAT  of  a plough,  a part  pafling  thro’ 
the  beam,  and  fattened  to  the  fliare.  See 
the  articles  Plough  and  Share. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea  language,  is 
the  cafing  that  part  of  a fliip,  which  is  to 
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be  under  water,  with  of  an 

inch  thick ; firft  laying  hair  and  tar, 
mixed  together,  under  the  boards,  and 
then  nailing  them  on,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent worms  from  eating  the  Ihip’s  bot- 
tom. 

SHE  ATS,  in  a fliip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the 
clews  of  the  fails  ; ferving,  in  the  lower 
fails,  to  haul  aft  the  clews  of  the  fail ; 
but,  in  top-fails,  they  ferve  to  haul  home 
the  clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEEP,  (yvis,  in  zoology,  a well  known 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  the  horns  of  which 
are  hollow,  bent  backward,  twifted,  and 
rugofe:  the  fore-teeth  are  eight,  and  the 
hinder  ones  are  narrower  than  the  others: 
there  are  no  canine,  or  dogrteeth. 
Authors  mention  feveral  fpecies  of  (heep. 
I.  The  common  kind,  with  compreffed 
and  Junated  horns ; a very  valuable,  and 
not  uncomely  creature,  covered  with  a 
thick  and  deep  wool,  curled  and  twifted. 
a.  The  cretic  Iheep,  with  ereft  and  fpi- 
ral  horns,  and  about  the  Cze  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in 
form.  3.  The  angola-lheep,  with  pen- 
dulous ears,  a lax  dewlap,  and  with  the 
back  of  the  head  prominent;  this  fpe- 
cies differs  greatly  from  the  common 
kind. 

As  to  the  choice  of  Iheep  to  breed,  the 
ram  fhould  be  young,  and  his  Ikin  of 
the  fame  colour  with  his  wool,  for  the 
lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with 
his  Ikin,  He  fhould  have  a large  long 
body,  a broad  forehead,  round,  and  well 
rifing,  large  eyes,  and  ftrait  and  Ihort 
noftrils.  The  polled  fheep,  that  is  thofe' 
which  have  no  horns,  are  found  to  be 
the  beft  breeders.  The  ewe  lliould  have 
a broad  back,  a large  bending  neck, 
fmall,  but  fhort,  clean  and  nimble  legs, 
and  a thick  deep  wool  covering  her  all 
over.  To  know  whether  they  be  found 
or  not,  the  farmer  fhould  examine  the 
wool,  that  none  of  it  be  wanting,  and 
fee  that  tbe  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white 
and  even,  the  brifket  fkin  red,  the  wool 
firm,  the  breath  fweet,  and  the  feet  not 
hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  beft  time 
for  beginning  to  breed,  and  their  firft 
lambs  fhould  not  be  kept  too  long,  to 
weaken  them  by  fuckling,  but  be  fold  as 
foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufly,  till  they  are  feven 
years  old. 

The  farmers  have  a method  of  knowing 
the  age  of  a llieep,  as  that  of  a horfe  is 
known  by  the  mouth.  When  a fheep  is 
lltear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two 
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broad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two  fhears 
it  will  have  four;  when  three,  fix;  and 
when  four,  eight ; after  this  their  mouths 
begin  to  break.  The  difference  of  land 
makes  a very  great  difference  in  the  fheep. 
The  fat  paftures  breed  ftrait,  tall  flieep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed 
fquare  fhort  ones ; woods  and  mountains 
breed  tall  and  flender  fheep;  but  the  belt 
of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-plowed 
land,  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  wet  and  moift  lands  are  bad 
for  fheep,  elpecially  fuch  as  are  fubjeft' 
to  be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and 
dirt  left  on  them.  The  fait  matflies  are, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for 
their  moifture;  any  thing  of  fait,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  drying  quality,  being  of  great 
advantage  to  fheep. 

Sheep’s  dung  is  one  of  the  beft  manures 
we  know,  fucceeding  better  on  cold  lands 
than  any  other  dung  whatever;  but  as 
it  is  not  fo  eafily  collefted  as  the  dung 
of  large  animals,  it  is  commonly  con- 
veyed to  the  land,  it  is  intended  for,  by 
folding  the  fheep  upon  it.  See  the  articles 
Dung  and  Folding; 

Sheep- Healing,  or  killing  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  fat,  &c,  is  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

SHEERING,orSHEARiNG,in  the  woollen 
manufa£lure,is  the  cutting  oft",  with  large 
fheers,  the  loo  long  nap,  in  order  to 
make  the  cloth  more  fihooth  and  even. 
See  the  article  Cloth. 

Sheering,  in  the  fea-language ; when  a 
fhip  is  not  fleered  fteadily,  they  fay  fhe 
fheers,  or  goes  fheering ; or,  when  at 
anchor,  fhe  goes  in  and  out,  by  means 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay 
fire  fheers. 

SHEERS,  in  a fhip,  are  two  malls  fet 
acrofs  at  the  upper  end  of  each  other ; a 
■ contrivance  generally  ufed  for  fetting  or 
taking  out  the  malls  of  a fhip,  where 
there  is  no  hulk  to  do  that  office. 

SHEEVES,  or  Shivers.  See  Shivers. 

SHEFFIELD,  a market  town  of  Ybrk- 
fhire,  38  miles  fouth- weft  of  York. 

SHEFFORD,  a market-town  of  Bedford- 
fhire,  feven  miles  fouth  of  Bedford. 

SHEFFNEL,  a market-town  of  Shropfhire, 
fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Shrewfbury. 

SHEIK,an  officer  in  the  mofques  of  Egypt, 
whole  bufinefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  imams  of  Conftantinople.  See  Imam. 

ShEIK-bellet,  in  the  turkilh  affairs,  a 
magiftrate,  anfwering  to  the  mayor  of  a 
city  with  us. 

ly  B a SHEILDS, 
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SHMLDS,  or  Sheals,  a port-town  of  the 
bilhopric  of  Durham,  fituaied  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  eight  miles  eaft 
of  Newcaftle. 

SHEKEL,  in  jewifh  antiquity,  an  antient 
coin,  worth  as.  3 Jd.  tterling.  Seethe 
article  Coin. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Jews  had 
two  kinds  of  fliekels,  wta;,  the  common 
one,  already  taken  notice -of,  and.  the 
Ihekel  of  the  fanSuary  ; which  laft  they 
make  double  the  former,  and  confequent- 
ly  equal  to  4s.  6id.  But moft  authors 
make  them  the  fame  ; fo  that  the  (hekel 
of  the  fanftuary,  according  to  them,  is 
only  worth  as.  35 fh 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  w'ith 
what  they  otherwife  call  falf  ground,  or 
fall  country;  being  that  part  of  the  in- 
ternal ftruSlure  of  the  earth,  which  they 
find  lying  even,  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and,  evidently  having  retained  Its 
primitive  form  and  lituation,  unmoved 
by  the  waters  of  the  general  deluge, 
while  the  circumjacent,  and  upper  ftrata, 
have  plainly  been  removed  and  tofled 
about. 

It  is  evident  to  realon,  that  there  mull 
have  been  a very  violent  concuffion  of, 
the  fuperficial  part  of  the  earth,  in  the 
time  of  its  being  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  deluge;  and  experience  as  much 
evinces  this  as  reafon.  Before  this  con- 
cuirion  it  appears'prcbable,  that  the  up- 
permoft  furface  of  mineral  veins,  or 
loads,  did  in  moft  places  lie  even  with  the 
then  furface  of  the  earth.  The  remains  of 
this  fuiface,  found  at  different  depths  in 
digging,  the  miners  exprefs  by  the  word 
Ihelf.  See  Mine,  Tracing,  &c. 
shell,  concha,  in  natural  hillory,  a hard, 
and  as  it  were  ftony  covering,  with 
which  certain  animals  .are  defended,  and  , 
thence  called  Ihell-filli. 

As  to  the  formation  of  a fliell,  it  is  naw 
generally  allowed  to  be  formed  by  a vif- 
cous  fluid  compofed  of  glue,  and  feveral 
fandy  particles  of  an  exquifite  finenefs, 
which  are  tranfmitted  through  an  infi? 
nite  number  of  little  channels  to  the  pores 
where  it  tranfpires,  condenfes,  and  hard- 
dens.  V/hen  the  animal  increafes  in 
bulk,  and  the  extremity  of  her  body  is 
not  fufficiently  covered,  it  continues  to 
evacuate  and  build  in  the  fame  manner, 
finifning  or  repairing  her  habitation. 
This  vifcous  matter  is  proved,  by  unde-: 
piable  experiments,  to  arife  from  the 
body  of  animals,  and  not  from  the  fliell, 
fome  have  imagineti.  Tfapfe  ftrepks 
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and  clouds  which  we  obferve  moft  ffiells 
to  be  beautified  with,  proceed,  probably, 
from  the  different  difpofition  of  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  animal’s  body  that  are 
vifible  at  ihe  aperture  of  the  fliell,  where 
we  may  frequently  difcover  feme  minute 
lobes  or  lines  of  flefli  that  differ  from 
the  reft  in  colour,  containing,  perhaps, 
different  ju.ices  which  may  acquire  a parti- 
cular complexion  in  that  place ; and  ma- 
ny other  different  caufes  may  concur 
to  paint,  vein,  and  diverfify  the  colours 
with  a more  or  I'efs  lively  glow.  The  ' 
quality  of  the  food,  the  health  or  indif- 
pofition  of  the  animal,  the  inequality  of 
its  conftitution  according  to  the  feveral 
peridds  of  her' age,  and  the  changes  that 
may  happen  to  the  different  perforation 
of  her  fkin ; in  (liort,  a thoufand  acci- 
dents may  intervene,  to  heighten  or  di- 
minifti  certain  tints,  and  diyerfify  the 
whole  to  infinity. 

If  the  fkill,  in  the  variety  of  its  colours, 
imitates  the  diverfity  of  the  animal’s 
pores,  it  is  ftill  more  apparent  that  it 
mull  affume  the  form  of  the  body  on 
which'it  is  moulded.  Thus  we  obferve 
in  all  fea  ffiells,  that  if  the  animal  has 
any  fwelling  or  inequality  on  its  body,  a 
tumour  likevsife  rifes  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  part'of  the  incrullationi  When  the 
creature  difplaces  herfelf,  and  enlarges 
the  dimenllom  of  her  dwelling,  the  fame 
tumour  which  had  already  railed  the  Ihell 
in  one  part,  fwells  it  anew  at  a little  dif- 
tance,  by  which  means  you  fee  the  fame 
fpecies  of  inequality  in  a ' winding  line 
round  the  fliell.  Sometimes  thefe  pro- 
tuberances of  the  animal  are  fo  large,  or 
fo  pointed,  that  thofe  which  rife  over 
them  in  the  Ihell  are  like  horns.  She  af- 
terwards fills  the  infides  of  thefe  cavities, 
and  then,  by  new  evacuations  of  fweat, 
ftrikes  out  another  fet  of  horns,  that  pro- 
test her  from  fifties,  who  are  fond  of 
flelh.  If  her  body  happens  to  be  chan- 
nelled, the  Ihell  that  covers  it  has  the 
fame  configuration : if  the  flefli  rifes  in 
fwellings,  that  wind  round  her  in  the 
form  of  a ferew,  the  Ihell  has  likewife 
its  elevajions  and  deprefiions,  that  are 
carried  on  in  a fpiral  line  from  her  tail  to 
.the  extremity  of  her  body. 

The  genera  of  Ibells  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  the  fpecies  under  many  of 
ti  era  are  alfo  very  much  fo.  However, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  feries  or 
orders  ; ihe  fii  ft  comprehending  all  Ihells 
formed  only  of  one  piece,  called  by  aq- 
thors  fimplp  .or  univalve  . Ihells ; the 
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fecond,  all  thofe  (hells  compofed  of  two 
parts,  or  valves,  under  the  name  of  bi- 
valves; and  the  third,  all  (liells  com- 
pofed of  feveral  parts,  or  valves,  under  the 
name  of  multivalves.  See  Bivalves, 
Multivales,  and  Univalve. 

This  method  takes  in  all  the  fliells  hi- 
therto known;  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
fea-(hel!s,  being  alt  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  the  forefaid  divifions  t 
indeed,  all,  the  recent  land-(hells  are 
univalves  5 but  the  folfil-lhells  belong 
to  all  the  three  feries.  See  plate  CCXLVI. 
FiJ^Z-Shells,  thofe  found  buried  at  great 
depths  in  earth,  and  often  immerfed  in 
the  hardeft  (tones.  Thefe  foffil-fliells, 
as  well  as  thofe  found  lying  on  the  fea- 
(hore,  make  an  excellent  manure,  efpe- 
cially  for  cold  clayey  lands;  upon  which 
it  does  not  produce  nearly  fo  great  an  ef- 
fefl  for  the  two  firft  years,  as  it  does  in 
the  fucceeding  ones  ; the  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  it  is  not  then  fufficiently  mixed, 
but  in  fucceeding  time  it  breaks  itfelf  in- 
to a number  of  very  fmall  particles,  and 
thefe  all  become  intimately  blended  with 
the  molecules  of  earth,  and  produce  their 
effeft  more  properly. 
foUJhing  of  Shells.  See  Polishing. 
SHELTIE,  a fmall  but  ftrong  kind  of 
horfe,  fo  called  from  Shetland,  or  Zet- 
land, where  they  are  produced. 
6HEPPEY,  an  iHand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river'Medway,  making  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent.  vt 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a market-town,  fif- 
teen miles  fouth-weft  of  Bath. 
SHERARDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria-rno- 
nogynia  clafs  ; its  flower  is  monopetalous 
and  tubular,  divided  into  four  fegments 
at  the  limb ; and  its  fruit  is  an  oblong 
body,  feparable  longitudinally  into  two 
oblong  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
plane  on  the  other,  and  with  three  points 
at  their  fummit. 

SHERBORN,  a market-town,  miles 
fouth-weft  of  York. 

SHERBRO,  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sherbro,  in  Guinea,  formerly  in  the 
polTeffion  of  theEnglifli. 

SHERENESS,  a fort  on  the  north-weft 
part  of  the  ifle  of  Sheppey,  fituated  at  the 
nioiuh  of  the  river  Medway,  to  defend 
iis  entrance. 

SHERIFF,  an  officer  in  each  county  of 
England,  nominated  by  the  king,  in- 
vefted  with  a judicial  and  minifterial 
powei-,  and  who  takes  place  of  every 


nobleman  inf  be  county,  during  the  time 
of  his  office.  His  judicial  authority  con- 
fifts  in  hearing  and  determining  cauies  in 
his  county-c,?“ft,  and  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the.  county  ; he  being  by  the 
common  law  the  principal  confervator  of 
the  peace  there  ; for  which  reafon  he  is 
to  affift  the  juftices,  and  raife  the  polfe 
comitatus  when  occafion  requires ; and 
fuch  perfons,  as  on  a hue  and  cry  he  (hall 
apprehend  upon  fufpicion  of  felony,  he 
is  to  commit  to  prifon  ; he  may  alfo  im- 
prifon  any  one  who  breaks  the  peace  in 
his  prefence.  The  minifterial  office  of 
the  (lieriff  confifts  in  proclaiming  ftatutes, 
and  making  returns  of  writs  for  eledling 
knights  of  the  (liire,  Sfc.  He  collefls  the 
king’s  rents,  feizes  the  profits  of  lands 
forfeited,  and  the  goods  of  felons,  levies, 
the  king’s  debts,  fines,  amercements, 
(Sc.  and  is  accountable  to  the  king  for 
the  profits  of  the  county,  on  which  ac- 
count the  fum  of  4000  1.  is  fet  apart  an- 
nually allowed  to  the  (herilfs  of  the  feve- 
ral counties  of  England,  to  help  them  to 
pafs  their  accounts,  and  to  defray  their 
expences  at  the  affixes,  (Sc.  where  no  (lie- 
riff  Is  obliged  to  keep  a table  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  any  perfons  but  thofe  of 
his  own  retinue ; neither  is  he  to  have 
above  forty  fervants  in  livery,  or  lefs  than 
twenty  attending  him.  It  is  alfo  his  of- 
fice to  execute  the  writs  and  proceffes  out 
of  the  king’s  court ; and  no  procefs  is  to 
be  ferved  but  by  the  (lieriff.  He  returns 
juries  for  trials,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  cri- 
minal cafes,  except  where  there  is  caufe 
of  challenge  againft  him,  in  which  cafe 
they  are  to  be  returned  by  the  coroner. 
And,  laftly,  the  (hsriff  is  to  fee  that  cri- 
minals are  executed,  and  the  order  of  law 
obferved  in  putting  them  to  death.  A 
Iheriffhas  ufually  under  him  an  under- 
(lierifF,  bailiffs,  and  a gaoler,  for  all  of 
whom  he  is  anfwerable.  An  under- 
(lieriff  ought  always  to  have  his  deputy  in 
the  courts  of  juftice,  in  order  to  receive 
their  commands,  and  give  an  account  of 
bufinefs,  (Sc.  All  returns  made  by  the  um- 
der  (lieriff  are  in  the  name  of  the  higb- 
(heriff;  for  every  default  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  either  by  fraud  or  negleft,  the 
high-(heriff  is  amerceable  in  the  exchequer. 
On  the  death  of  any  (heriff,  the  under- 
flierlff  fnall  officiate  in  bis  name,  till  ano- 
ther is  appointed,  and  alfo  to  be  anfwer- 
able, (Sc. 

In  London,  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens 
eleft  tljeir  (lieriffsj  and  by  a by-law  of 
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the  city,  if  any  perfon  refufe  to  take  upon 
him  the  office,  he  is  to  pay  420!.  fine, 
itnlefs  he  makes  oath  that  he  is  not  worth 
10,000  1. 

SHEW-BREAD,  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  name  given  to  thofe  loaves  of  bread 
which  the  priefts  placed  every  fabbath- 
day  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  fanftu- 
ary.  The  fhew-bread  confifted  of  twelve 
loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  ; thefe  were  ferved  up  hot  on  the 
fabbath-day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
ftale  ones  which  had  been  expofed  all  the 
week  were  taken  away.  It  was  not  law- 
ful for  any  one  to  eat  of  thofe  loaves  but 
the  priefts  only  : this  offering  was  accom- 
panied with  fait  and  frankincenfe,  which 
was  burnt  upon  the  table  at  the  time  they 
fet  on  frefh  loaves. 

SHIELD,  an  antient  weapon  of  defence, 
in  the  form  of  a light  buckler,  borne  on 
the  arm,  to  turn  off  lances,  darts,  Gfc. 

Shield,  in  heraldry;  the  efcutcheon  or  field 
on  which  the  bearings  of  coats  of  arms 
are  placed.  See  Escutcheon. 

SHILLING,  an  englifh  filver-coin.  See 
the  article  Coin. 

It  is  obferved'that  there  were  no  fhillings 
or  twelve-penny  pieces  in  England  till  the 
year  1504.  when  they  were  firft  coined 
by  Henry  VIII. 

SHINGLES,  in  building,  ftnall  pieces  of 
wood,  or  quartered  oaken  boards,  fawn 
to  a certain  fcantling,  or,  as  is  more  ufual, 
cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end, 
and  made  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
Shingles  are  alfo  ufed  inftead  of  tiles  or 
Hates,  efpecially  for  churches  and  fteeples: 
however  this  covering  is  dear  ; yet  where 
tiles  are  very  fcarce,  and  a light  cover- 
ing is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  thatch  ; 
and  where  they  are  made  of  good  oak, 
cleft,  and  not  fawed,  and  well  feafoned 
in  water  and  the  fun,  they  make  a fure, 
light,  and  durable  covering. 

The  building  is  firft  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  boards,  and  the  fhingles  nailed 
upon  them.  ’ 

Shingles,  in  medicine,  a kind  of  herpes. 
See  the  article  Herpes. 

SHIP,  navis,  a general  name  for  all  large 
veffels  with  fails,  fit  for  navigation  on  the 
fea;  except  galleys,  which  go  with  oars 
and  fmack-lails.  See  NAViG.aTlON, 
Naval  affairs,  and  Navy. 

A fhip  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  ma- 
chine that  ever  was  invented  j and  con- 
fitts  of  fo  many  parts,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a whale  volume  to  defcribe  it  mi- 
5 


nutely.  However,  we  lhall  endeavour 
to  fatisfy  the  reader  the  more  fully  on 
this  head,  as  it  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  of  which  no  gentleman 
fhould  be  ignorant ; and  firft  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of 
a fhip,  both  external  and  internal,  with 
their  refpeftive'  names  in  the  I'ea-lan- 
guage,  in  plate  CCXLVH.  is  repre- 
fented  a fhip  of  war  of  the  firft  rate,  with 
rigging,  &c.  at  anchor;  where  A is  the 
cat- head  ; B,  the  fore- chains;  C,  the 
main-chains;  D,  the  mizzen-chains;  E, 
the  entring-port;  F,  thehawfe-holes ; G, 
the  poop-lanterns ; H,  the chefs-tree ; I, 
the  head ; K,  the  ftern. 

L,  the  bowfprit;  r,  a,  yard  and  fail; 
3,  gammoning;  4,  horfe;  5,  bob-ftay  ; 
6,  fprit-fail  fheets;  7,  pendants;  8,  braces 
and  pendants;  9,  halliards;  10,  lifts; 
II,  clew-lines;  la,  fprit-fail  horfes ; 
13,  bunt-lines;  14,  Handing  lifts;  15, 
fprit-fail  top ; 16,  flying  jib-boom;  17, 
flying  jib-ftay  and  fail ; iSyhalliards;  19, 
Iheets ; ao,  horfes. 

M,  the  fprit-fail  top- mail;  ai,  flirouds; 
aa,  a3,  yard  and  fail;  24,  flieet;  25, 
lifts ; 26,  braces  and  pendants ; 27,  cap ; 
28,  jack-ftaff;  29,  truck ; 30,  jack-flag, 

N,  the  fore  maft ; 31,  runner  and  tackle ; 
32,  33,  flirouds  ; 34,  laniards  ; 35,  ftay 
and  laniard ; 36,  preventer-ftay  and  lani- 
ard ; 37,  woolding  the  maft;  38,  yard 
and  fail;  39,  horfes;  40,  top;  41,  crow- 
foot ; 42,  jeers ; 43,  yard-tackles  ; 44, 
lifts;  45,  braces  and  pendants;  46, 
Iheets ; 47,  fore-tacks ; 48,  bow-lines 
and  bridles;  49,  fore  bunt-lines;  50, 
fore  leech-lines ; 51,  fore  top-rope ; 32, 
puttock-Ihrouds, 

O,  the  fore-top-maft ; 53,  54,  flirouds 
and  laniards ; 55,  yard  and  fail ; 56,  ftay 
and  fail;  57,  runner  ; 58,  back-ftays ; 
59,  halliards ; 60,  lifts  ; fit,  braces  and 
pendants;  62,  horfes;  63,  clew-lines t 
64,  bow-lines  and  bridles ; 65,  reef- 
tackles;  66,  Iheets ; 67,  bunt-lines;  68, 
crofs-trees;  69,  cap. 

P,  the  fore-top  gallant-maft  ; 70,  71, 
Ihrouds  and  laniards;  72,  yard  and  fail ; 
73,  back-ftays  ; 74,'  ftay;  75,  lifts  ; 76, 
clew-lines  ; 77,  braces  and  pendants ; 
78,  bow-lines  and  bridles;  79,  flag-ftaff; 
80,  truck;  81,  flag-ftaff-ftay  ; 82,  flag 
of  lord  high-admiral. 

Q^,  the  main-maft;  83,-84,  Ihrouds; 
85,  laniards;  86,  runner  and  tackle; 
87,  pendant  of  the  gornet;  88,  guy  or 
ditto.  89,  fail  ef  ditto.  90,  ftay  ; 91, 
preventer-ftay;  9a,  ftay-tackle ; 93, 
woolding 
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woolding  the  maft ; 94,  jeers ; 95,  yard- 
tackles ; 96,  lifts;  97,  braces  and  pen- 
dants ; 98,  horfes  5 99,  fheets ; 100, 
tacks;  loi,  bow-lines  and  bridles; 
loa,  crow-foot ; 103,  top-rope ; IOI^, 
top;  105, bunt-lines;  106,  leech-lines ; 
107,  yard  and  fail. 

R, the  main-top-maft;  108,  109,  Ihrouds 
and  laniards;  no,  yard  and  fail ; in, 
puttock- Ihrouds;  112,  back-ftays ; 113, 
flay ; 114,  ftay-fail  and  flay  and  halli- 
ards; 115,  runnets ; n6,  halliards; 
117,  lifts;  ii8,  clew-lines;  119,  braces 
and  pendants;  no,  horfes;  ni,  Iheets ; 
laa,  bow-lines  and  bridles ; 123,  bunt- 
lines; 1^4,  reef-tackles;  lay,  crofs- 
trees;  126,  cap. 

S,  the  main-top  gallant-maft;  127, 
128,  Ihrouds  and  laniards;  129.  yard 
and  fall;  130,  back-ftays;  J31,  ftay; 
132,  ftay-fail  and  halliards;  133,  lifts; 
134,  braces  and  pendants;  135,  bow- 
lines and  bridles;  136,  clew-lines;  137, 
flag-ftaff;  138,  truck;  139,  flag-ftaff- 
ftay;  140,  flag-ftandard. 

T,  the  mizzen-maft ; i4ij  142,  Ihrouds 
and  laniards ; 143,  pendants  and  burtons; 
144,  yard  and  fail ; 145,  crow-foot ; 146, 
fheet;  147,  pendant-lines;  148,  peck- 
brails  3 149,  ftay-fail;  150,  ftay;  151, 
derric  and  Ipann  ; 152,  top;  153,  crofs 
jack-yard;  154.  crofs  jack-lifts;  15J, 
crofs  jack-braces ; 156,  crofs  jack-flings. 
V,  the  mizzen-top-maft ; I57,  158, 
llirouds  and  laniards ; 159,  yard  and 
fail;  160,  back-ftays;  161,  ftay;  162, 
halliards;  163,  lifts;  164,  braces  and 
pendants ; 165,  bow-lines  and  bridles  ; 
166,  fheets;  167,  clew-lines ; 168,  ftay- 
fail;  169,  crofs-trees;  170,  cap;  171, 
flag-ftaff;  172,  flag-ftaff-ftay  ; 173, 
truck;  174,  flag-union;  175,  enfign- 
ftaff;  176,  truck;  177,  enfign ; 178, 
poop-ladder;  179,  bower-cab|e. 

Thus  we  have  pointed  out  the  external 
parts,  mafts,  rigging,  &c.  an  account  of 
all  which  may  be  feen  under  their  re- 
fpedlive  articles  Mast,  Hull,  Rope, 
Rudder,  &c. 

In  plate  CCXLVIII.  is  reprefented  the 
feflion  of  a firft  rate  fhip  of  war,  fliew- 
ing  the  infide  thereof  ■.  where  A is  {he 
head  ; containing,  i,  the  Hem  ; 2,  the 
knee  of  the  head,  or  cut-water  ; 3,  the 
lower  and  upper  cheek  ; 4,  the  fail- 
board  ; 5,  the  figure  ; 6,  the  gratings  ; 
7,  the  brackets  ; 8,  the  falfe  ftem  ; 9, 
the  brealt-hooks ; ro,  the  haufe-hole  ; 
II,  the  bulk-head,  forward;  12,  the 

«at-head;  13,  the  cat-hook;  14,  ne- 


ceffary  feats;  13,  the  manger  with'tfil 
board;  16,  the  bow-fprit. 

B,  upon  the  fore-caffle ; 17,  the  grat- 
ings; 18,  the  partners  of  the  fore-maft  ; 
19,  the  gun-wale  ; 20,  the  belfry. ; 21, 
the  funnel  for  the  fmoalc ; 22,  the  gang- 
way going  off  the  fore-caftle ; 23,  the 
fore-caftle  guns. 

C,  in  the  fore-caftle ; 24,  the  door  of 
the  bulk-head,  forward  ; 23,  the  officers 
cabbins ; 26,  the  ftair-cafe ; 27,  the 
fore-top-fail-(heet  bits ; 28,  the  beams ; 
29,  the  car-lines, 

D,  the  middle-gun-deck  forward ; 30, 
the  fore-jeer  bits  ; 31,  the  oven  and  fur- 
nace of  copper  ; 32,  the  captain’s  cook- 
room  ; 33,  the  ladder,  or  way  up  into 
the  fore-caftle. 

E,  the  lower-gun-deck  forward;  34, 
the  knees  fore  and  aft ; 35,  thefpirket- 
ings,  or  the  firft  ftreak  next  to  each 
deck ; the  next  under  the  beams  being 
called  clamps;  36,  the  beams  of  the 
middle  gun  deck,  fore  and  aft ; 37,  the 
car-lines  of  the  middle  gun-deck,  fore 
and  aft;  38,  the  fore-bits ; 39,  the  after 
or  main-bits  ; 40,  the  hatchway  to  the 
gunner’s  and  boatfwain’s  ftore-rooms; 
41,  the  jeer  capfton. 

F,  the  orlop;  42,  43,  44,  the  gunner’s 
boatfwain’s,  and  carpenter’s  ftore-rooms  ; 

45,  the  beams  of  the  lower-gun-deck ; 

46,  47,  the  pillars  and  the  riders,  fore 
and  aft  ; 48,  the  bulk-head  of  the  ftore- 
rooms. 

G,  the  hold  ; 49,  50,  51,  the  foot-hook- 
rider,  the  floor-rider,  and  the  ftandirt, 
fore  and  aft;  52,  the  pillars;  53,  the  ftep 
of  the  fore-maft;  54,  ilie  keelfon,  or  falfe 
keel,  and  dead  nfing;  55,  the  dead  wood. 

H,  a-midfliips  in  the  hold  ; j6,  the  floor- 
timbers  ; 57,  the  keel ; 58,  the  well  ; 
J9,  the  chain-pump  ; 60,  the  ftep  of  the 
main-maft  ; 61,  62,  beams  and  car-lines 
of  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft. 

I,  the  orlop  a-mid(hips ; 63,  the  cable- 
tire  ; 64,  the  main  hatchway. 

K,  the  lower  gun-deck  a-raidflups  ; 63, 
the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  middle  gun- 
deck;  66,  the  lower  tire  or  ports. 

L,  the  middle  gun-deck  a-midfliips  ; 67, 
the  middle  tire  ports;  68,  the  cntring- 
pbi  t ; 69,  the  main  jeer-bits  ; 70,  twifted 
pillars  or  ftantions  ; 71,  the  capflon  ; 
72,  the  gratings,;  73,  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  upper  deck. 

M,  the  upper  gun-deck  a-mid(hips;  74, 
the  main-top-fail-flieet  hits;  75,  the 
upper  partners  of  the  main. malt  ; 76, 
the  gallows  on  which  fpare  top-roafts, 

&c. 
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&c,  are  laid  ; 77,  the  fore  fheet-blocks ; 
78,  therennets;  79,  the  gun  wale ; 80,  - 
the  upper  gratings  ; 81,  the  drift-brack- 
ets i 8a,  the  pils-daVe  ; 83,  the  capfton- 
pall. 

N,  abaft  the  nnain-mafl: ; 84,  the  gang- 
way off  the  quarter-deck  ; 85,  the  bulk- 
head of  the  coach;  86,  the  Itair-cafe 
down  to  the  middle  gun-deck  ; 87,  the 
beams  of  the  upper  deck;  88,  the  grat- 
ings about  the  main-maft  ; 89,  the  coach,, 
or  council- chamber ; 90,  the  ftair-cafe 
up  to  the  quarter-deck. 

O,  the  quarter-deck;  p'l,  the  beams; 
91,  the  car-lines  ; 93,  the  partners  of  the 
mizzen  mad  ; 94,  the  gangway  up  to  the 
poop  ; 95,  the  bulk-head  of  the-  cuddy. 

P,  the  poop  ; 96,  the  trumpeter’s  cabbin ; 
97,  the  tafferel. 

(V^  the  captain-lieutenant’s  cabbin. 

R,  the  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the 
mafteraifdfecretary’s  officers. 

S,  the  ftate-room,  out  of  which  is  made 
the  bed-chamber,  and  other  conveniencies 
for  the  commander  in  chief;  98,  the  en- 
trance into  the  gallery ; 99.  the  bulk- 
head of  the  great  cabbin too,  the  ftern- 
lights  and  after-galleries. 

T,  the  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieu- 
tenants and  land-officers ; loi,  • t-he 
lower  gallery ; 102,  the  fteerage  and 
bulk -head  of  the  ward-room  ; 103,  the- 
whipftafF,  commanding  the  tillar ; 104, 
the  after- ftair-cafe  down  to  the  lower 
gun-deck. 

V,  feveral  officers  cabbins  abaft  the  main- 
maft,  where  the  foldiers  generally  keep 
guard. 

W,  the  gun-room;  105,  the  tillar  com- 
manding the  rudder ; 106,  the  rudder  i 
107,  the  ftern-poft  ; toS,  the ' tillar- 
tranfom  ; 109,  the  feveral  tranfoms,  ‘viz, 
1,  *>  3.  4.  5 i n°>  gun-room-ports, 
or  fteru-chafe ; in,  the  bread-room- 
fcuttle,  out  of  the  gun-room  ; 112,  the 
main-capfton  ; 113,  the  pall  of  the  cap- 
fton  ; 114,  the  partner  ; 115,  the  bulk- 
bead  of  the  bread-room. 

X,  the  bread-room  ; Y,  the  fteward’s 
room,  where  all  provifions  are  weighed 
and  feryed  out;  Z,  the  cork- pit,  where 
are  fubdivifions  for  the  purfer,  the  fur- 
geon,  and  his  mates. 

A'A,  the  platform,  or  orlop,  where  pro- 
vifion  is  made  for  the  wounded  in  time  of 
fervice  ; 1 16,-  the  hold  abaft  the  m'ain- 
maft  ; 117,  the  ttep  of  the  mizen  mail: ; 
118,  the  iceelfon,  or  falfe  keel ; 119,  the 
dead-wood,  or  riling. 

Different  kinds  of  Ships.  All  Ihips  at  firft 


were  of  the  fame  form,  whatever  ufes 
they  were  defigned  for;  but  the  various 
ends  of  navigation,  fome  of  which  were 
better  anfwered  by  one  form,  fome  by 
another,  foon  gave  occafion  to  build  and 
fit  oiit  fliips,  not  only  different  in  big- 
nefs,  but  alfo  in  their  conftruiSlion  and 
rigging:  and  as  trade  give' occafion  to 
the  fitting  out,  large  fleets  of  different 
kinds  of  merchant- Ihips  ; fp  Ihips  of  war 
became  necelfary  to  preferve  them  to 
their  juft  proprietprs.  Thefe  iaft,  or  fliips 
of  war,  have  three  mails  and  'a  bow- 
fprit,  and  are  failed  with  fqiiare  fails  ; 
the  other  parts  being  as  defc'ribed  above, 
and  reprefented  in  plate  CCSiLVIl. 

But  befides  thefej,  there  are  qlHer  forms : 
.as,  I,  The  biian^er,  (plate  CCXLVIII. 
fig.  2.)  which  haTfiggihg  and  fails,  not 
unlike  a hoy  only  broader  add  flatter:  bi- 
landers are  feldoni  above  twenty. four  tuns, 
and  can  lie  nearer  the  wind  than  a veflel 
vvith  crofs-fails  can  do.  a.  Bonib-vefiels 
(iW.  fig,  3.)  have fometimes  three  mails, 
and  fquare  fails,  as  reprefented  ; but  they 
are  al'ib  frequently  ketch-faftiion,  with  one 
mall  and  a mizen,  3.  Brigantines  (lAiif. 
fig.  4.)  are  now  difufed,  but  had  two 
mafts,  and  fquare  fails.  4.  Hagboats 
{ibid.  fig.  5,)  are  mafted  and  failed  fliip- 
fafliion,  but  are  built  in  the  form  of  the 
dutch  fly-boats,  j.  Hoys  {ib.  fig.  6.)  are 
fitted  with  onemaftanda  fprit-fail ; whofe 
yards  Hand  fore  and  aft  like  a mizen,  fo 
that  it  can. lie  near  the  wind.  6.  Hulks  {ib. 
fig-  7-)  are  generally  old  Ihips  cut  down 
to  the  gun-deck,  and  fitted  with  a large 
wheel,  for  men  to  goin  when  careening  s ' 
it  has  alfo  feveral  capftons  fixed  on  its 
deck,  for  fetting  fliip’s  mafts.  7.  Ketches 
{ibid,  fig.  ?.)  are  fitted  with  two  mafts, 
and  their  main -fail  and  top-fail  ftand 
fquare,  as  thofe  of  Ihips  do ; but  their 
fore-fail  and  jibbs,  as  thofe  of  hoys  do.  8. 
Lighters  {ib.  Sg.  9.)  are  vefiels.made  ufe 
of  for  laying  down  or  fliifting  the  moor- 
ings, for  bringing  alhore  or  carrying  on 
broad  fliips  cables,  anchors,  &c.  9.  Pinks 
{ibid.  fig.  10.)  fail  with  three  mafts,  fiiip- 
fafliion,  but  are  round  llerned,  with  a 
fmall  projedlion  above  the  rudder.  10. 
Punts  {ib.  .fig.  II.)  are  built  fquare,  and 
ufed  about  the  docks  for  fetching  clay,  and 
other  fervices  as  the  mailer  fliip-wright 
wants  them  for.  11.  Shallop  {ib.  fig.  12.) 
is  a fmall  light  veflel,  with  only  a fmall 
mainand  fore-mad,  and  lugg-fails,  to  haul 
up  and" let  down  on  occafion.  12.  Sloops 
{ibid.  fig.  13.)  have  only  one  mad,  with 
Ihoulder  of  mutton,  fquare,  lugg,  and 
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fmack  fails.  13.  Smacks  (iW.  %.  14,) 
are  tranfporting  vefiels,  with  one  maftj 
jnd  an  half  fprit-fail.  14.  Yachts  {ibid, 
fig,  15.)  have  only  one  maft,  with  an 
half  fprit  or  fmack-fail,  and  fometimes 
ketch- falhion.  See  the  articles  Bilan  der. 
Bomb-ketch,  Brigantine,  &c. 

ConJlruSim  of  inivi.  Naval  architeflure 
may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts  : 
I.  To  give  the  fliip  fuch  a figure  and 
proportion,  as  may  fuit  the  fervice  (lie  is 
defigned  for.  2.  To  find  the  true  form 
of  all  the  pieces  of  timber  that  (liall  be 
neceflary  to  compofe  fuch  a folid.  3, 
To  make  proper  accommodations  for 
guns,  ammunition,  provifions,  and  apart- 
ments for  all  the  officers,  and  likewife 
room  for  the  cargo. 

As  to  the  firft  part,  the  length  of  the  keel, 
greatell  breadth,  depth  in  the  hold,  height 
between  decks  and  in  the  wafte,  and 
fometimes  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
wing-tranfom,  in  (hips  for  the  merchants 
fervice,  a^e  agreed  on  by  contrafl ; and 
from  thefe  dimenfions  the  builder  forms 
a draught  fuitable  to  the  trade  the  (hip  is 
defigned  for.  The  firft  thing  that  is  ge- 
nerally done,  is  to  lay  down  the  keel, 
the  ftem,  and  Hern  poft  upon  the  (heer- 
plane,  or  plane  fuppofed  to  pafs  through 
the  middle  line  of  the  keel,  ftem,  and 
ftern-poft,  cutting  the  (hip  in  two  halves 
lengthwife.  They  next  determine  the 
proper  ftation  of  the  mid  (hip-timber, 
where  a perpendicular  is  ereffed  ; and  is 
generally  about  two  thirds  of  the  keel  be- 
fore the  ftern-poft  : on  this  line  the  given 
depth  of  the  hold  is  fet  off,  from  the  up- 
per-fide  of  the  keel;  to  obtain  which 
point,  the  thicknefs  of  all  the  timber  and 
plank  mull  be  added  to  the  height  agreed 
on.  This  being  fixed,  will  enable  us  to 
determine  the  upper-height  of  the  extreme 
or  greateft  breadth  of  the  (hip ; which, 
fometimes,  is  that  very  point ; and  from 
the  fame  place  the  lower  height  of  the 
breadth  mull  be  determined.  The  two 
main  heights  of  the  breadth-lines,  which 
nearly  unite  abaft  and  afore,  are  next 
determined.  The  height  of  the  breadth- 
line of  the  top-timber  is  next  formed  ; 
being  limited  in  the  midfliip  by  contrail, 
but  afore  and  aft  only  by  the  judgment 
and  fancy  of  the  artift.  If  a fquare  ftern 
is  defigned,  the  breadth  at  the  wing- 
tranfom  is  limited,  being  generally  about 
two  thirds  of  the  greateft  breadth.  The 
artift  next  fixes  the  breadth  of  the  top- 
timber,  and  then  defcribes  the  two  half- 
breadth lines,  After  thefe  are  i’ormcd, 
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the  places  where  the  feveral  timbers  are 
fixed:  andforformingthemidChip.frame, 
radii  are  affumed  at  pleafure,  till  the 
fweeps  are  made  to  pleafe  the  fancy  and 
judgment  of  the  artift.  When  this  mid. 
(hip- frame  is  formed,  a pattern  or  mould 
is  made  to  fit  exaflly  to  the  curve,  and 
the  dead-rifing  or  water-line ; and  by 
this  and  a hollow  mould,  all  the  timbers 
are  formed,  as  far  as  the  rifing-line, 
which  is  parallel  to  the'  lower  height  of 
the  breadth-line. 

We  come  next  to  confider  the  upper- 
works,  or  all  that  is  above  water,  called 
the  deadjwork  s and  here  the  (hip  muft 
be  narrower,  by  which  means  (lie  will 
drain  lefs  by  working  the  guns,  and  the 
main- fail  will  be  eafier  trimmed,  as  the 
(hrouds  fpread  lefs  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do.  But  though  thefe  advantages 
are  gained  by  narrowing  a (hip  above 
water,  yet  gnjat  care  mull  be  taken  not 
to  narrow  her  too  much,  left  there  Ihould 
not  be  fulficient  room  upon  the  upper  deck 
for  the  guns  to  recoil.  The  fecurity  of 
the  'mafts  (hould  likewife  be  confidered, 
which  require  fulficient  breadth  to  fpread 
the  (hrouds  : though  this  may  be  affifted 
by  enlarging  the  breadth  of  the  channels. 

Trincipal  qualities  belonging  to  Ships.  A 
(hip  of  vvar  Ihould  carry  her  lower  tire  of 
guns  four  or  five  feet  above  water;  a (hip 
for  the  merchants  fervice  (hould  (low  the 
cargo  well : and  both  of  them  (hould  be 
made  to  go  well,  carry  a good  fail,  (leer 
well,  and  lie-to  eafily  in  the  fea.  i.  To 
make  a (hip  carry  a good  fail,  Mr.  Du 
Hamel  recommends  a flat  floor  timber, 
and  fomewhat  long,  or  the  lower  futtock 
pretty  round ; alfo  a llraight  upper  futtock, 
and  the  top-timber  to  throw  the  breadth 
out  aloft ; and  at  any  rate,  to  carry  her 
main-breadth  as  high  as  the  lower-deck  ; 
for  if  the  rigging  be  well  adapted  to  fuch 
a body,  and  the  upper-works  heightened 
as  much  as  poflible  fo  as  all  to  concur  to 
lower  the  center  of  gravity,  there  will  be 
no  room  to  doubt  of  her  carrying  a good 
fail.  a.  To  make  a (hip  (leer  well,  and 
anfwer  the  lead  motion  of  the  helm,  the 
falhion-pieces  (hould  be  well  formed,  the 
tuck  carried  pretty  high,  and  the  midlhip-’ 
frame  carried  pretty  forward  ; alfo  there 
(hould  be  a confiderable  greater  draught 
ofwater  abaft  than  afore,  a great  rake  for- 
ward, and  none  abaft,  and  a fnug  quar- 
ter-deck and  fore-caftle : all  thefe  will 
make  a fliip  (leer  well.  But  to  make  h^ 
feel  the  lead  motion  of  her  helm,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  regard  her  mails ; for  a 
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fliip  that  goes  well,  will  certainly  fleer 
well.  3.  To  make  a fliip  carry  her  guns 
well  out  of  the  water,  is  effefted  by  a long 
floor-timber,  and  not  of  great  rifing,  a 
very  full  midfliip-frame,  and  low  tuck, 
with  light  upper-works.  4.  To  make 
a ftiip  go  fmoothly  through  the  water, 
without  pitching  hard,  her  keel  lliould  be 
long,  her  floor  long  and  not  rifing  high 
afore  or  aft ; the  area  or  fpace  contained 
in  the  fore  body  fliould  alfo  be  duly  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  after  body,  ac- 
cording Jo  the  refpeftive  weights  they  are 
to  carry  5.  To  make  a (hip  keep  a good 
wind,  (he  fliould  have  a good  length  by 
the  keel,  not  too  broad,  but  pretty  deep  in 
the  hold;  which  will  make  her  floor- 
timber  (hort,  and  rifing  great.  As  fuch  a 
ihip  will  meet  with  great  refiftance  in  the 
water  going  over  the  broad  fide,  and  but 
little  when  going  a-head,  (he  will  not 
fall  much  to  the  leewaid.  Now  fome 
fhip-builders  imagine,  that  it  is  impof- 
fibleto  make  a (hip  carry  her  guns  well, 
carry  a good  fail,  and  be  a prime  failer 
at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  it  requires  a very 
full  bottom  to  gain  the  two  firfl  qualities, 
and  a fliarp  bottomed  fliip  bed  anfwers  the 
latter  : but  when  it  is  confidered,  that  a 
full  fliip  will  carry  a great  deal  more  fail 
than  a fliarp  one,  a good  artift  may  fo 
form  the  body  as  to  have  all  thefe  three 
good  qualities  united,  and  likewife  fleer 
well ; for  which  purpofe,  Mr.  Du  Ha- 
mel recommendsfomewhat  more  in  length 
than  has  been  commonly  praflifed. 

SHIPTON,  a market-town,  twenty-four 
miles  foiith-eaft  of  Worcefter, 

SHIRE,  in  geography,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
county  ; being  originally  derived  from  the 
faxon  ycijian,  lo  dimde.  See  the  ar-. 
ticles  County,  Sheriff,  and  Lord 

LIEUTENANT. 

SHIVERS,  or  Sheevers,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  names  given  to  the  little  rollers 
or  round  wheels  of  pulleys.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pulley. 

SHOAD,  a’mong  miners,  denotes  a train 
of  metalline  (tones,  ferving  to  direct  them 
in  thedifcovery  of  mines.  See  Mine. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  a 
place  where  the  water  ist.fliallow. 

SHO-'-'iR,  or  Shore.  See  Shore. 

SHOE,  cakeits,  a covering  for  the  foot, 
ufually  made  of  leather,  by  the  company 
of  cordwainers.  • See  Cordwainers,. 

Horfe  Shozs.  See  the  article  Horse, 


tacks,  and  other  running-rigging,  from 
galling,  or  being  entangled  with  the 
(looks. 

SHOOTING.  See  the  articles  Gunnery 
and  Projectiles. 

SHORE,  or  Shoar,  a place  waflied  by 
the  fea,  or  by  fome  large  river. 

Count Marfigli  divides  the  fea-(liore  into 
- three  portions  ; the  firfl  of  which  is  that 
trail  of  land  which  the  fea  juft  reaches  in 
ftorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it  ne- 
ver covers  ; the  fecond  part  of  the  (hore, 
is  that  which  is  covered  in  high  tides  and 
ftorms,  but  is  dry  at  other  times  ; and 
the  third  is  the  defcent  from  this,  wlncli 
is,  always  covered  with  water.  See  Sea. 
The  firfl  part  is  only  a continuation  of 
the  continent,  and  (bffers  no  alteration 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  except 
that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of 
fome  plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of 
others,  by  the  faline  (teams  and  impregna- 
tions : and  it  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  by 
any,  but  thofe  who  have  obferved  it,  how 
far  on  land  the  efte£ls  of  the  fea  reach,  fo 
as  to  make  the  earth  proper  for  plants, 
which  will  not  grow  without  this  infiu- 
ence ; there  being  feveral  plants  frequent- 
ly found  on  high  hills,  and  dry  places, 
at  three,  four,  and  more  miles  from  the 
fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow,  unlefs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  nor  will  ever 
be  found  elfewhere. 

The  fecond  part  or  portion  of  the  (hore 
is  much  more  affefled  by  the  fea  than  the 
former,  being  frequently  wa(hed  and 
beaten  by  it.  Its  produflions  are  ren- 
'dered  fait  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered 
with  fand,  or  with.thefragments  of  (hells 
in  form  offand,  and  in  fome  places  with 
a tartarous  matter  depolited  from  the 
water  ; the  colour  of  this  whole  extent 
of  ground  is  ufually  du(ky  and  dull,  ef- 
pecially  where  there  are  rocks  and  (tones, 
and  thefe  covered  with  a (Hmy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  (liore  is  more  affec- 
ted by  the  fea  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  covered  with  an  uniform  cruft  of 
the  true  natuie  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their 
refidence  in  it;  and  the  decayed  parts  of 
■thefe  alter  it  a little. 

SHOREHAM,  a borough  and  port  town  of 
Siiffex,  twenty  five  miles  eaft  of  Chi- 
chefter.  ' 

'It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

■SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS,  myopia,  in 
medicine.  See  the  article  Myopia. 
SHOT,  a denomination  given  to  all  forts 
of  balls  for  fire  arms ; thole  for  cannon 
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being  of  iron,  and  thofe  for  guns,  piftols, 
&c.  of  lead. 

For  the  method  of  granulating  (hot  for 
the  ufe  of  fowlers,  fee  Granulation. 

?>«B&-SHOT,an  ifon-lhot,  about fev^nteen 
inches  long,  and  fliarp-pointed  at  both 
ends,  with  a ball  of  lead  fattened  upon  it, 
about  a hand-breadth  from  each  end. 

SHOTTEN,  or  BW-Shotten.  See 
the  article  Blood. 

SHOVELER,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
the  arias,  with  the  extremity  of  the  beak 
broad  and  round,  and  its  ungues  bent. 
See  the  article  Anas. 

SlipULDER-BONE,  humerus,  in  anato- 
my. See  thearticle  Humerus. 

Shoulder  blade, yra/uife.  See  the  article 
Scapula.  • 

Shoulder. pitched,  among  farriers,  is 
(aid  of  a horfe  whofe  (lioulder  is  difplaced, 

• which  may  be  remedied  by' fwimming  the 
horfe  a dozen  times  iip  arid  down  in  deep 
water.  , ' 

Shoulder-splait,  is  when  a horfe’s 
(lioulder  is  parted  from  the  bread. 

SHOULDERING  piece,  among  builders, 
the  fame  with  a bracket.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bracket. 

SHCWER,  in  meteorology,  a cloud  re- 
folved  into  rain.  See  the  article  Rain. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  or  - shrew, 

forex,  or  mis  araneus,  in  zoology,  a ge- 
mis  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
glires  ; the  upper  fore-teeth  of  which  are 
Nfid,  arid  the  lower  ones  ferrated  ; the 
upper  canine-teeth  are  "very  fraall,  and 
four  in  number. 

The  (lirew-moufe  is  an  extremely  lingu- 
lar little  animal,  which  greatly  refemblea 
the  common  moufe,  but  is  fomewhat 
fmaller. 

SHRE'WSBURY,  the  county-town  of 
Shropflrire,  fituated  on  the  river  Severn  : 
well  long,  46',  north  lat.  yz®  46'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SHRIMP,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh  name 
of  two  diflSfeiit  fpecies  of  the  fquilla, 
1/iz,  the  common  (lirimp,  and  the  fmooth- 
nofed  (hrimp.  See  StjuiLLA. 

The  common  (hrimp  is  the  long-tailed 
fquilla',  with  the  fnout  ferrated  above  and 
tridentated  below ; the  body  is  oblong 
a'nd  rounded  above  the  beak- or  fnout  j 
which  dittinguilhes  it  from  all  the  other 
fpecies  : it  is  long,  of  a lanceolated  figure, 
iliarp-pointed,  and  has  eight  denticula- 
tions  above,  arid  three  below.  The 
fmooth-nofed  fhrimp,  or  long-tailed  fquil- 
la, with  a fmooth  fnout,  grows  to  the 
fame  fize  with  the  common  (hrimpq  how^ 


ever  the  body  is  thick,  and  the  fnout  is 
very  (liort,  without  the  fpines  or  denticu- 
lations  of  the  other. 

SHRINE,  in  eccleliaftical  hittory,  a cafe 
or  box,  to  hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 
See  the  articles  Relics  and  Saint. 

SHRITE,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with 
the  miflel-bird.  See  Missel. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a county  of  England, 
bounded  by  Chellllire  on  the  north,  by 
Staffordfliire  on  'the  eaft,  by  Hereford- 
(hire  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Montgomery- 
(hire  on  the  weft. 

SHROUDS,  or  Shrowds.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Shrowds. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY,  is  the  Tuefday 
after  quinquageltma  Sunday,  or  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  firft  of  lent ; 
being  fo  called  from  the  faxon  word 
|-hriiv&,  which  fignifies  to  confefs,  as 
having  been  employed  by  the  people  in 
time  of  popery,'  in  confeHing  their  fins, 
in  order  to  receive  the  facrament,  and 

. thereby  qualify  themftlves  for  a more  re- 
ligious obfervation  of  lent.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lent, 

In  procefs  of  time  this  cuftom  was 
change!  into  that  of  mutual  invitations, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  flelh-meat  .and 
other  dainties;  and. this  .made  way  for 
fports  and  other  'merriments  which  at 
prefent  make  up  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the 
carnival,  or  feafon  immediately  preced- 
ing lent.  See  the  article  Carnival. 

SHROWDING  -of 'trees,  .the  , cutting  of 
lopping  off  their  top  branches  which-  is 
prailifed  only  on  trees  .not  fit  for.  timber, 
and  defigned  to  yield  a prefent  advantage, 
arid  ferye  for  fuel. 

Trees  fhould  be  three  or  four  years  old 
before  they  are  (lirovvded,  which  Ihould  be 
done  in^  winter  for  trie  harder,  forts  of 
wood,  and  in  fpring  for  the  fofter  kin.ds, 
taking  cafe  to.' cut  the  remaining,  tturnp 
aflope  and  fmooth, 

SHROWDS,  of  Shrouds,  in  a (hip,  are 
the  great  ropes  which  come  down- both 
fides  of  the  mafts,  and  are  fattened  be- 
low to  the  chain's  on  the  Ihip’s  fide,  and 
aloft  to  the  top  of  the  matt  ; being  par- 
celled and  fervf  d,  in  order  tp  prevent  the 
mail’s  galling  them.  The  top-maft- 
(hrowds.are  fattened  to  the  pultock-plates, 
by  dead  eyes  and  laniards,  as  the  others 
are.  See  thearticle  Ship. 

Some  of  the  terms  relating  to  the  fbrowds 
are:  eafe  the  flirowds  ; that  is,  (lacken 
them  : and,  fet  up  the  (hrowds  ; that  is, 
fet  them  ftiffer. 

SHRUB,  frutex,  among  naluralifts,  de- 
17  C a notes 
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notes  a dwarf-tree,  or  a woody  plant  lefs 
than  a tree : fuch  are  holly,  box,  privet, Sfr. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufaflures,  an  in- 
llrument  much  ufed  by  weavers,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  an  eye,  or  cavity, 
wherein  is  inclofed  the  fpoul  with  the 
woof.  See  the  article  Weaving. 

SI,  in  mulic,  a feventh  note  or  found, 
added  by  Le  Maire  to  the  fix  antient 
notes  invented  by  Guido  Arentine,  ^iz. 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fal,  la,Ji,  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gamut,  Scale,  andSOLFAiNG. 

SIAM,  the  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  farther  peninfula  of 
India;  eaft  long.  101°,  north  lat.  14*. 

SIB  A,  a province  of  the  hither  India,  litu- 
ated  between  Tibet  on  the  eaft,  and 
Labor  on  the  weft. 

SIBALDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-pentagynia,  dais  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  oval 
petals ; and  its  feeds,  which  are  five  in 
number,  are  contained  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  which  clofes  for  that  purpofe. 

SIBERIA,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  the  moil 
northern  country  of  Alia,  fitiiated  be- 
tween 60°  and  130°  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  47°  and  74°  north  latitude ; be- 
ing upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  thou- 
fand five  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth.  'We  include  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  within  the  limits  of  Siberia,  as 
they  acknowledge  themfelves  fubjedl  to 
the  empire  of  Ruflia. 

SIBIT,  a town  of  Arabia  Foelix,  fituated 
in  eaft  long.  45°,  north  lat.  15®. 

SIBTHORPIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynaraia-angiofpefmia  dais  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a fingle  leafed,  tur- 
binated, patent  perianthium,  cut  into  five, 
eval,  permanent  fegments : the  corolla 
confifts  of  a fingle,  patent,  equal  petal, 
of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  divided  into 
five  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a comprefled, 
orbiculated  capfulc,  which  is  biventricofe, 
bivalvar,  and  bilocular,  with  a tranfverfe 
dilTepiraent : the  feeds  are  but  few  in 
number,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain 
on  the  other. 

SIBYLS,  fxbylltz,  in  pagan  antiquity,  cer- 
tain women  faid  to  have  been  endow- 
ed with  a prophetic  fpirit,  and  to  have 
delivered  oradis,  fore-lhowing  the  fates 
and  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  &c. 

■ The  moll  eminent  of  the  ten  fibyls  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers,  was  fhe  whom 
the  Romans  called  the  cumsean  or  ery- 
thrsan  fibyl,  from  her  being  born  at 
ErythiEe  in  Ionia,  and  removing  from 
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thence  to  Cuma:  in  Italy,  where  Ihe  de. 
livered  all  her  oracles  from  a cave,  dug 
out  of  the  main  rock,  according  to 
Virgil,  JBn,  III.  441,  &c. 

There  is  ftill  preferved,  in  eight  books  of 
greek  verfes,  a coileflion  of  verfes,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  delivered  by  the  fibylsj 
hut  the  generality  of  critics  look  upon  it 
as  fpurious : and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Pri- 
deaux,  that  the  ftory  of  the  three  books 
of  the  fibyls,  fold  to  Tarquin,  was  a ftate- 
trick  or  fetch  of  politics.  ' 

SICE-ACE,  a game  with  dice  and  tables, 
whereat  five  may  play  ■,  each  having  fix 
men,  and  the  lall  out  lofing. 

At  this  game,  they  load  one  another  with 
aces  ; fixes  bear  away  ; and  doublets 
drinks,  and  throws  again. 

SICHEM,  orZiCHEM,  a town  of  Bra- 
bant, eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Mechlin. 

SICILIAN,  in  inufic,  a kind  of  air  or  dance, 
in  triple  time,  and  played  flow,  notwilh- 
ftanding  it  is  marked  the  fame  as  a jigg, 

SICILY,  the  largeft  of  all  the  italian  iflands, 
antiently  called  Trinacria,  from  its  tri- 
angular figure  : it  is  fituated  between  ir® 
and  16°  eaft  longit.  and  ‘between  37® 
and  39“  north  latitude  : being  about  one 
hundred  and  feventy  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  broad, 

It  is  feparated  from  Calabria,  in  Italy, 
by  the  llreigbts  of  Mellina,  vvhich,  in  the 
narroweft  part  is  not  feven  miles  over. 

SICKNESS,  Tir/ftrg- Sickness,  Green- 
Sickness,  Sfc.  See  thearticles  Disease, 
Epilepsv,  Chlorosis,  &c. 

SICUT  alias,  in  law,  another  writ  ilTued 
out  like  the  former,  where  the  firll  was 
not  executed. 

SICYANIA,  or  Gourd-worm,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a genus  of  the  apteria  or- 
der of  infedls,  being  of  an  oblong  form, 
flat  on  the  belly,  and  rounded  on  the 
back  i the  Ikin  is  foft ; and  the  mouth 
large,  horizontal,  and  emarginated,  or 
dented  in  the  middle.  It  grows  to  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  lengfltj  though  more 
ufually  it  is  not  half  that  fize  ; its  breadth 
is  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  length.  See  the 
article  Apteria. 

SICYOS,  or  SiCYOiDEs,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  monoecia-fyngenefia  dais  of 
plants,  fhe  corolla  of  which  is  formed  of 
a fingle  campanulated  petal,  divided  into 
five  liegments ; and  its  fruit  is  a berry, 
containing  only  a fingle  feed. 

Dillenius  calls  this  plant  bryonoides. 

SIDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monadel- 
phia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
pentapetalous  flower  ; the  fruit  is  a 

roundilli 
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roundidi  capfule,  terminating  in  a point, 
and  compol'ed  of  feveial  lioins,  which  fi- 
nally feparating,  tear  the  complex  velTel 
to  pieces;  the  feeds  are  roundidi  and 
pointed,  the  one  fide  being  convex,  and 
the  other  of  an  angular  figure. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  malvinda 
and  abutilon  of  authors.  See  the  ar- 
ticle ABUTit-ON. 

SIDE,  lotus,  the  half  of  any  thing,  as  an 
animal,  a fliip,  &c,.  The  fides  of  an  ani- 
mal are  diftinguilhed  into  the  right  and 
left  fide;  but  tbofe  of  a (hip,  into  the 
(larboard  and  larboard  fide.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Starboard,  &c. 

In  geometry,  the  fides  of  a reflilinear  fi- 
gure  are  the  lines  which  form  its  peri- 
phery. See  Figure  and  Periphery. 

Side  of  a po’wer,  the  fame  with  its  root. 
See  the  article  'Root, 

Side-lays,  among  hunters,  dogs  that  are 
let  (lip  at  a deer,  as  he  palfes. 

StDES-MEN,orSYNOD’s  MEN,  perfonswho, 
in  large  pari(hes,  are  appointed  to  alTili 
the  church-wardens,  in  their  enquiry  and 
prefentments  of  fuch  offenders  to  the  or- 
dinary, as  are  punifliable  in  the  fpiritual 
court. 

SIDEN,  a port  town  of  Arabia,  fituated 
on  the  eaftern  (hore  of  the  Red  fea,  in 
ealllong.  42°  \ f,  and  north  lat.  21®  20'. 

SIDERATION,  a term  ufed  for  a fpha- 
celusor  mortification.  See  Sphacelus. 
Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  fideralion  for  the 
blafting  or  blighting  of  trees.  See  the 
articles  Blight  and  Tree. 

SIDEREAL  YEAR.  See  the  article  Year. 

SIBERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  cryftals,  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
altered  in  their  figure  by  particles  of 
iron.  Thefe  are  of  a rhomhoidal  form, 
and  compofed  only  of  fix  planes.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  four  known  fpecies  : 
I.  A colourlefs,  pellucid,  and  thin  one, 
found  in  conliderable  quantities  among 
the  iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of  Dean  in 
Gloucefter(hire,  and  in  other  the  like 
places.  2.  A dull,  thick,  and  brown 
one,  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places 
with  the  former.  And  3.  a black  and 
very  glolfy  kind,  a fo(lil  of  very  great 
beauty,  found  in  the  fame  place  with 
the  Others,  as  alfo  in  Leicefter(hire  and 
Suficx.  See  the  article  Crystal. 

SIDERITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame 
with  the  magnet.  See  Magnet, 

SIDERITIS,  IRON  -WORT,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  thedidynamia-gymniofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous,  la- 
biated,  and  riiigent  flower;  the  feeds  are 


four  in  number,  and  contained  in  the 
cup,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a capfule  j 
add  to  this,  that  the  flowers  grow  in  cir- 
cles round  the  (talks,  at  the  joinings  of 
the  leaves.  See  plate  CCL.  fig.  4. 

SIDEROCHITA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  which  Dr.  Hill  gives  to  a clafs  of 
fofflls  of  a moderately  firm  and  compaft 
texture,  and  cruftated  ftruftqre,  compof- 
ed of  a ferrugineous,  mixed  with  earthy 
matter,  and  formed  of  repealed  incrufta- 
tions,  making  fo  many  coats  or  crufts 
round  a fofter  or  harder  nucleus ; or 
round  loofe  earths,  or  an  aqueous  fluid. 
Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and 
under  thefe  four  genera.  The  firft  order  is 
of  thofe  fiderochita  which  contain  regular 
and  folid  nuclei,  and  comprehends  the 
empherepyra,  and  the  heteropyra.  The 
fecond  order  is  of  thofe  fiderochita, 
which  contain  no  folid  nucleus  but 
loofq  earthy  matter,  in  form  of  powder, 
or  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  comprehends 
the  godes  and  the  enhydrie.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Empherepyra,  £fr. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle  pe- 
tal, divided  into  five  roundifh,  erefl, 
and  concave  fegments ; the  fruit  is  a 
roundidi  berry,  with  two  cells,  in  which 
are  contained  four  feeds. 

SIDMOUTH,  a port-townof  Devonfhire, 
fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Englilh  channel, 
ten  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Exeter. 

SIDON,  or  Sayd,  a port-town  of  Paleli. 
tine,  in  afiatic  Turky,  feventy  miles 
north  of  Jerufalem.  It  is  ftill  a place  of 
fome  confideration,  being  the  refidence  of 
a turkifli  balhaw. 

SIDRA,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Napoli. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army  before  a fortified  place, 
with  a defign  to  take  it. 

The  method  of  encamping  is  very  differ- 
ent in  a liege,  from  that  obferved  on  a 
march  ; as  in  the  former  the  army  en- 
virons the  place,  without  cannon- (hot, 
that  nothing  may  enter.  If  the  place  be 
fituated  on  a river,  a detachment  is  fent 
to  the  other  fide,  and  bridges  of  commu- 
nication made,  both  above  and  below  the 
town.  The  army  alfo  encamp  with  their 
backs  to  the  town,  with  the  battalions 
and  fquadrons  interlined  : and  having 
taken  poffeflion  of  all  the  heights,  whence 
the  enemy  may  be  annoyed,  the  engineers 
trace  the  lines  of  circumvallation  and 

contra- 
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contravallaticn  ; every  regiment  working 
at  the  place  appointed  them.  See  the  ar- 
ticles CiRCuwvALLATiON  and  CON- 
TRAVALLATION. 

When  the  general  hasdifpofed  his  guards, 
as  well  towards  the  place  as  towards  the 
country,  and  eftablKhed  the  lieutenant- 
generals  to  command  in  the  particular 
quarters,  he  goes  with  the  engineers  to 
view  the  place,  and  orders  the  attack  in 
the  place  judged  the  weakeft.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Approach. 

To  form  a liege,  there  mud:  be  an  army 
fufficiert  to  furnilh  five  or  fix  reliefs  for 
the  trenches,  pioneers,  guards,  al- 

[.  fo  artillery,  and  magazines  furnifhed  with 
a fnfficient  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provifions;  and  an  hofpital,  for  taking 
care  of  the  wounded. 

To  raife  a fiege,  is  to  give  over  attack- 
ing a place  ; ordering  the  works  and 
pofts  before  it  to  be  levelled. 

SIeGEN,  a city  of  Germany,  thirty  miles 
north  of  NalTau. 

SIEGENBERG,  a to,wn  of  Weftphalia, 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eatt  of-Cologn. 

SIENNA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Tufcany,  fituated  thirty-fix  miles  fouth 
of  Florence. 

SIERRA  LEON,  a river  of  Guinea,  which 
falls  into  the  .Atlantic  ocean,  in  weft  long. 
14°,  and  north  lat.  7°. 

SIEVE,  or  Search, an  inftrumentferving to 
feparate  the  fine  from  the  coarfe-  parts  of 
powders,  liquors,  and  the  like  j or  to 
cleanfe  pulfe  from  dull,  light  grains,  &c. 
It  is  made  of  a rim  of  wood,  the  circle  or 
fpace  whereof  is  filled  with  a plexus  of 
Clk,  tiffany,  hair,  linen,  wire,  or  even 
thin  flices  of  wood.  The  fieves  which 
have. large  holes  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
riddles,  fuch  as  the  coal  or  lirne  fieve ; 
the  garden-fieve,  &c.  When  drugs  are  apt 
to  evaporate,  or  to  be  palled  through  the 
fieye,  it  is  ufual  to  have  it  covered  with  a 
lid. 

SIEUR,  a title  of  refpefl  among  the  French, 
like  majler  among  us  : it  is  much.uftd 
by.  the  lawyers,  as  alfo  by  fuperiors  in 
their  letters  to  inferiors. 

SIGAN,  a town  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  XenI! : eaft  longit,  108°,  and 
north  lat.  34°. 

SIGESBECKIA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
fyngenelia  - pclygamia  - fuperflua  dais, 
with  a compound  radiated  flower,  and 
tnhulofe  hdmaphrodite  corollulae  on  the 
difcj  the  receptacle  of  the  feeds  is  palea- 
ceous, and  they  have  no  down. 

SIGETH,  a town  of  lower  Hungary,  fi- 


fuated  feventv-three  miles  foutli-weft  of 
Buda,  and  fubjefi  to  the  houfe  of  Au. 
Aria. 

SIGHT,  or  Vision,  in  optics.  See  the 
article  Eye  and  Vision. 

Sights  of  a quadrant,  &c.  thin  pieces  of 
farafs,  railed  pei-pendiculatly  on  its  fide, 
or  on  the  index  of  a theodolite,  circum- 
ferentor, fsfc.  They  have  each  an  aper- 
tore,  or  flit,  up  the  middle,  through 
which  the  vifual  rays  pal's  to  the  eye,  and 
diftant  objeiSs  are  feen.  See  the  articles 
Quadrant,  Theodolite,  &c. 
SIGILLATA  TERRA,  a kind  of  bole, 
called  alfolemnian  earth.  See  the  articles 
Bole  and  Lemnos. 

STGILLUM,  a seal.  See  Seal. 
SIGISTAN,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Perfia  : eafl  long. 
6a°,  and  north  lat.  ji”. 

SlGNyfgnum,  in  general,  the  mark  or 
■ charadler  of  fomething  abfent  or  invifible. 
See  the. article  Character. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  fign. denotes 
fome  appearance  in  the  human  body, 
which  ferves  to  indicate  or  point  out  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  wiih  regard  to 
health  or  difeafes.  See  Indication, 
Disease,  t^c. 

Sign,,  in  algebra,  denotes  a fymbol  or 
charafler.  See  the  article  Character. 
Mr.  Mac  Laurin  obferves,  that  the  ufe 
of  the  negative  fign,  in  algebra,  is  at- 
tended with  feyeral  confequences  that  at 
fitfl:  fight  are  admitted  with  difficulty,  and 
has  fometimes  given  occafion  to  notions 
that  feem  to  have  no  real  foundation. 
This  fign  implies  that  the  real  value  of 
the  quantity  reprefented  by  the  letter  to 
which. it  is  prefixed,  is  to  be  fubftrafted  j 
and  it  ferves  with  the  pofitive  fign,  to 
keep  in  view  what  elements  or  parts  en- 
ter into  the  compofition  of  quantities, 
and  in  what  manner,  whether  as  incre- 
. raents,  or  decrements,  (that  is,  whether 
by  addition  or  fubltraftion)  which  is,  of 
the  greateft  ufe  in  this  art.  See  the  ar- 
. tide  Positive. 

In  confequence  of  this,  it  ferves  to  ex- 
prefs  a quantity  of  an  oppoCte  quality 
to  the  pofitive,  as  a line  in  a contrary 
pofition  ; a motion  with  an  oppofite  di- 
reflion  ; or  a centrifugal  force  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  gravity  ; and  thus  often  faves  the 
trouble  of  diftinguifhing,  and  demon- 
ftrating  feparately,  the  various  cafes  of 
proportions,  and  preferves  their  analogy 
in  view.  As  the  proportion  of  lines 
depends  on  their  magnitude  only,  without 
regavd  to  their  pofition  s and  motions, 
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and  forces,  are  faid  totse  equal,'  or  un- 
equal, in  any  given  ratio,  without  regard 
to  their  direflions  : and,  in  general,  the 
proportion  of  quantities  relates  to  their 
magnitude  only,  without  determining  , 
whether  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  in- 
crements or  decrements;  (b  there  is  no 
ground  to  imagine  any  other  proportion 
of  — b and  -f  a,  (or  of  — i and  i ) than 
that  of  the  real  magnitudes  of  tl)e  quan- 
tities reprefented  by  b and  a,  whether 
thefe  quantities  are,  in  any  particular 
cafe,  to  be  added,  or  fublirafled.  It  is 
the  farne  thing  to  fubftrafl  a decrement 
as  to  add  an  equal  increment,  or  to  fub- 
ftrafl  — A from  a — A,  as  to  add  4-  A to 
it : and  becaufe  multiplying  a quantity 
by  a negative  number  implies  only  a re- 
peated fubftraflion  of  it,  the  multiply- 
ing — A by  — «,  is  fubftrailing  — A as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  n ; and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  adding  -f  A fo 
many  times,  or  the  fame  as  adding  + 
n A.  But  if  we  infer  from  this,  that  i 
is  to  — » as  . — b ton  A,  according  to  the 
rule,  that  unit  is  to  one  of  the  fsftors  as 
the  other  factor  is  to  the  produft,  there 
is  no  ground  to  imagine  that  there  is  any 
myftery  in  this,  or  any  other  meaning 
than  that  the  real  magnitudes  reprefented 
by  I,  n,  A,  and  n A are  proportional.  For 
that  rule  relates  only  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  faflors  and  produft,  without  deter- 
mining whether  any  faftor,  or  the  pro- 
duft,  istobe  added,  or  fubtrafled.  But 
this  likewife  muft  be  determined  in  alge- 
braic computations ; and  this  is  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  rules  concerning  the  ligns, 
without  which  the  operation  could  not 
proceed.  Becaufe  a quantity  to  be  fub- 
ftrafted  is  never  produced  in  compoli- 
tion,  by  any  repeated  addition  of  a pofi- 
tive,  or  repeated  fubftraftion  of  a nega- 
tive,  a negative  fquare-number  is  never 
produced  by  conipolition  from  the  root. 
Hence  ^ — i,  or  the  fquare  root  of  a 
negative,  implies  an  imaginary  quan- 
tity; and,  in  refolution,  is  a mark,  or 
charafler  of  the  iinpollible  cafes  of  a 
problem,  unlefs  it  is  conipenfated  by  ano- 
ther imaginary  fymbol,  or  fuppolition, 
when  the  whole  expreffion  may  have  a 
real  fignification.  Thus  x + ~ x, 

and  I — ^ — , I taken  feparateljq  are 
imaginary,  but  their  fum  is  2 ; as  the 
conditions  that  feparately  would  render 
the  folution  of  a problem  impoffible,  in 
fome  cafes  deftroy  each  other’s  eflfeft, 
when  conjoined.  In  the  purfuit. of  gene- 


ral conclufions,  and  of  fim^Ie  forms  for 
reprefcnting  them,  expreffions  of  this 
kind  muft  fometimes  arife  where  the 
imaginary  fymbol  is  compenfaed  in  at 
manner  that  is  not  always  fo  obvious. 
See  Quantity,  Power,  fife. 

By  proper  fubftitutions,  however,  theex- 
prellion  may  be  transformed  into  another, 
wherein  each  particular  terra  may  have  a 
real  fignification,  as  well  as  the  whole 
expreffion.  The  theorems  that  are  fome- 
times briefly  difeoyered  by  the  ufe  of  this 
fymbol,  may  be  demohftrated,  without  it, 
by  the  inverfe  operation,  or  Tome  other 
way ; and  though  fuch  fymbols  are  of 
fome  ufe  in  the  computations  by  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions,  its  evidence  cannot  be 
, faid  to  depend  upon  arts  of  this  kind. 

Sign,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  con- 
taining a twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or 
30®.  See  the  article  Zodiac. 

The  names  of  the  figns,  in  the  order 
wherein  they  follow  each  other,  arearies, 
taurus,  gemini,  cancer,  leo,  virgo,  li- 
bra,  fcorpio,  fagittarius,  capricormis, 
aquarius,  pifees.  See  the  articles  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini, 

The  three  firft  of  thefe  figns  are  called 
the  vernal,  or  fpring-figns  ; the  next 
three,  cancer,  leo,  virgo,  the  reftival,  oh 
fumriier-figns  ; libra,  fcorpio,  and-  fa- 
gittarius, the  autumnai  figns  ; and  ca- 
pricornus,  aquarius,  pifees,  the  brumal, 
or  winter-figns.  The  vernal  and  reftival 
figns  are  alfo  called  the  northern,  and 
the  autumnal  and  brumal  the  fouthern 
figns. 

fliUN-MANUAL,  m lavv,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
any  bill,  or  writing,  figned  by  the  king’s 
own  hand. 

SIGNALS,  certain  flgns  agreed  upon, 
for  fuddenly  conveying  intelligence  to 
places,  to  which  the  voice  cannot  reach. 
Thus,  in  fome  countries  fires  are  light- 
ed upon  the  hills,  at  the  approach  of 
danger  : and  at  the  beginning  ofa  battle 
or  an  attack,  fignals  are  ufually  made 
with  drums  and  trumpets..  At  fea  they 
are  given  by  firing  cannon,  or  mufquets ; 
by  lights,  flags,  fails,  Sfc. 

Signals  at  fea  are  made  by  the  admiral  or 
commander  in  chief  of  a fquadron,  ei- 
ther in  the  day,  or  by  night,  whether  for 
failing,,  fighting,  or  the  better  fecurity  of 
the  merchant-fliips  under  their  convoy  : 
.thefe  are  very  numerous  and  iraportanq 
being  all  appointed  and  determined  by  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  communicat- 
ed in  the  ihfiruHions  fent  to  ihg  comman- 
der of  every  Ih'ip  of  she  fleet  orfquatlron, 
t befoie 
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before  their  putting  to  fea.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  which  are  as  follow : when 
a commander  in  chief  would  have  them 
unmoor,  he  lofes  his  main-top  fail,  and 
fires  a gun,  which,  in  the  royal  navy,  is 
to  be  anfwered  by  every  flag-fliip,  and 
every  fhip  is  to  get  under  fail  as  foon  as 
ihe  can.  When,  in  bad  weather,  he 
would  have  them  wear,  and  bring  to 
the  other  tack,  he  hoifts  a pendant  on 
the  enfign-ftaff,  ,and  fires  a gun  : then 
the  leward-moft  and  ftern-molt  fliips  are 
to  wearfirft,  and  bring  on  the  other  tack, 
and  lie-by,  or  go  on  with  an  eafy  fail, 
till  he  comes  a Bead.  When  any  (hip  dif- 
covers  land,  he  is  to  hoift  his  jack  and  en- 
fign,  and  keep  it  abroad  till  the  admi- 
ral anfwer  him  by  hoifling  his,  on  fight 
of  which  he  is  to  hawl  down  his  enfign. 
If  any  difcovers  danger,  he  is  to  tack  and 
bear  up  from  it,  and  to  hang  his  jack 
abroad  from  the  main-top-maft  crofs- 
trees,  and  to- fire  two  guns;  but  if  he 
fhould  ftrike  or  flick  fall,  then,  befides 
the  fame  fignal  with  his  jack,  he  is  to 
keep  firing,  till  he  fees  all  the  fleet  ob- 
ferve  him,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
danger.  When  the  admiral  would  have 
the  vice-admiral  to  fend  out  fliips  tochace, 
he  hoifts  a flag  ftriped  white  and  red  on 
the  flag-ftaff  at  the  fore-tbp-maft-head, 
and  fires  a gun  : but  if  he  would  have 
the  rear-admiral  do  fo,  he  hoifts  the  fame 
lignal  on  the  flag-ftaff  at  the  mizen-top- 
inaft-head,  and  fires  a gun.  When  he 
would  have  them  give  over  chace,  he 
hbifts  a white  flag  on  his  flag-ftaff  at  the 
fore-top-maft  head,  and  fires  a gun ; 
which  fignal  is  alfo  to  be  made  by  that 
flag  fliip  which  is  neareft  the  fhip  that 
gives  chace,  till  the  chacing  fhip  fees  the 
fignal.  When  the  admiral  would  have 
the  fleet  prepare  to  anchor,  he  hoifts  an 
enfign  ftriped  red,  blue,  and  white,  on 
the  enfign-ftaffj  and  fires'a  gun;  and 
every  flag-fliip  makes  the  fame  fignal. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fignals 
ufedbyday  ; and  different  fignals,  upon 
thefe  and  other  occafions,  ufed  by  night: 
and  others  alfo  when  a fleet  fails  in  a fog ; 
all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Signals. 

The  fignals  for  managing  a fca-fight  are 
alfo  very  numerous,  the  principal  of 
which  are  as  follow  ; when  the  admiral 
would  have  the  fleet  form  a line  of  battle, 
one  fhip  a-head  of  another,  he  hoifts  an 
union-flag  at  the  mizen-peek,  and  fires 
a gun  j and  every  flag-fliip  does  the  like. 
But  when  they  are  to  ferni  a line  of  battle 


ohe  a-breaft  of  another, ' he  hoifts  a pen- 
dant with  the  union-flag,  ©’r.  When 
he  would  have  the  admiral  of  the  white, 
or  he  that  commands  in  the  fecond  poll, 
to  tack,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  wind 
of  the  enemy,  he  fpreads  a white  flag  un- 
der the  flag  at  the  main-top-maft-head, 
and  fires  a gun:  and  when  he  would  have 
the  admiral  of  the  blue  do  fo,  he  does  the 
fame  with  the  blue  flag.  If  he  would  have 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  red  do  fo,  he 
fpreads  a red  flag  from  the  cap,  on  the 
niain-top-maft-head  downward  on  the 
back-  flay ; if  the  vice  admiral  of  the  blue, 
he  fpreads  a blue  flag,  and  fires  a gun ; if 
he  would  have  the  rear-admiral  of  the  red 
do'fo,  he  hoifts  a red  flag  at  the  flag-ftaff 
at  the  mizen-top-maft-head  ; if  the  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white,  a white  flag;  if  the 
rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  a blue  flag,  and 
under  it  a pendant  of  the  fame  colour, 
with  a gun.  If  he  would  have  him  that 
commands  in  the  fecond  poll  of  his  fqua- 
dron,  to  make  more  fail,  he  hoifts  a white 
flag  on  the  enfign-ftaff;  but  if  he  that 
commands  in  the  third  poll  be  to  do  fo,  he 
hoifts  a blue  flag,  and  fires  a gun  ; and 
all  the  flag-lhips  mull  make  the  fame  lig- 
nal. Whenever  he  hoifts  a red  flag  on 
the  flag-ftaff  at  the  fore-top-maft-head, 
and  fires  a gun,  every  fliip  in  the  fleet 
mull  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavour  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  in  the  order  prefcribed. 
When  he  hoifts  a white  flag  on  his  mizen- 
peek,  and  fires  a gun,  all  the  fmall  fri- 
gates of  his  fquadron,  that  are  not  of  the 
line  of  battle,  are  to  come  under  the  Hern. 
If  the  fleet  be  failing  by  a wind  in  the 
line  of  battle,  and  the  admiral  would  have 
them  brace  their  head  fails  to  the  mall, 
lie  hoifts  up  a yellow  flag  on  the  flag-ftaff 
at  the  mizen-top-maft-head,  and  fires  a 
gun,  which  the  flag-fliips  are  to  anfwer, 
and  then  the  fliips  in  the  rear  are  to  brace 
firft.  After  this,  if  he  would  have  them 
fall  their  head-fails,  and  Hand  on,  he 
hoifts  a yellow  flag  on  the  flag-ftaff  of 
the  fore-top-maft-head,  and  fires  a gun, 
which  the  flag-lhip  mull  anfwer  ; and 
then  the  fhips  in  the  van  mull  fall  firft, 
and  Hand  on.  If,  when  this  fignal  is 
made,  the  red-flag  at  the  fore-top-maft- 
head  be  abroad,  he  fpreads  the  yellow 
flag  under  the  red  flag.  If  the  fleets  being 
near  one  another,  the  admiral  would  have 
all  the  (hips  to  tack  together,  the  fooner 
to  lie  in  a polltire  to  engage  the  enemy, 
he  hoifts  an  union-flag  on  the  flag-ftaves 
at  the  foreand  mizen-top  mall-heads,  and 
fires  a gun ; and  all  the  flag- fhips  are  to 
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do  llie  fame.  The  fleet  being  in  a line  of 
battle,  if  he  would  have  the  fliip  that 
leads  the  van,  hoift,  lower,  fet,  or  hawl- 
up  any  of  his  fails,  he  fpreads  a yellow 
flag  under  that  athismain-top-naaft-head, 
and  fires  a gun  ; which  lignal  the  flag- 
fliips  are  to  anfwer  : and  the  admiral  will 
hoilt,  lower,  fet,  or  hawl-up  the  fail, 
which  he  would  have  the  (hips  that  lead 
the  van  do  ; which  is  to  be  anfwered  by 
the  flag-(hips  of  the  fleet.  When  the 
enemies  run,  and  he  would  have  the 
whole  fleet  follow  them,  he  makes  all  the 
fail  he  can  after  them  himfelf,  takes  down 
the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  fires 
two  guns  out  of  his  fore-chafe,  which  the 
flag  fliips  anfwer  5 and  then  every  (hip  is 
to  endeavour  to  come  up  with,  and  board 
the  enemy.  When  he  would  have  the 
chafe  given  over,  he  hoifts  a white-flag  at 
the  fore-top-maft-head,  and  fires  a gun. 
If  he  would  have  the  red  fquadron  draw 
into  a line  of  battle,  one  a-breaft  of  ano- 
ther, he  puls  abroad  a flag  ftriped  red 
and  white  on  the  flag- (faff  at  the  main- 
top-maft-head,  with  a pendant  under  it, 
and  fires  a gun  : if  the  white  or  fecond 
fquadron  is  to  do  fo,  the  flag  is  ftriped 
red,  white,  and  blue ; if  the  blue  or 
third  fquadron  is  to  do  fo,  the  flag  is  a 
genoefe  enfign  and  pendant : but  if  they 
are  to  draw  into  a line  of  battle  one  a- 
head  of  another,  the  fame  fignals  are 
made  without  a pendant.  If  they  are  to 
draw  into  the  line  of  battle  one  a-ftern  of 
another,  with  a large  wind,  and  he  would 
have  the  leaders  go  with  Lhe  ftarboard- 
tacks  aboard  by  the  wind,  he  hoifts  a red 
and  white  flag  at  the  mizen-peek,  and 
fires  a gun  ; but  if  they  fliould  go  by  the 
larboard -tacks aboard  the  wind,  he  hoifts 
a genoefe  flag  at  the, fame  place  ; which 
fignals,  like  others,  muft:  be  anfwered  by 
the  flag-fliips. 

SIGNATURE,  a figning  of  a perfon’s 
name  at  the  bottom  of  an  aft  or  deed, 
wrote  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature  of  the  court  of  Rome,  is  a fup- 
plication  anfwered  by  the  pope,  whereby 
he  grants  a favour,  difpenfation  or  colla- 
tion to  a benefice,  by  putting  the  fiat  to 
it  with  his  own  hand  ; or  the  confenfum 
is  written  in  his  prefence.  This  figna- 
ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  fupplication, 
git'es  the  name  to  the  whole  inttru- 
ment. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is- a letter  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  firlt  page  at  leart,  in 
each  (fleet,  as  a direftion  to  the  binder, 
in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating  them. 

VOL.IV.  , > 


The  fignafures  confift  of  the  capilal  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  which  change  in 
every  (fleet  : if  there  be  more  (heets  than 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital  let- 
ter is  added  a fmall  one  of  the  fame  forti 
as  A a,  B b ; which  are  repeated  as  of- 
ten as  necelTary.  In  large  volumes  it  Is 
ufual  to  diftinguifli  the  number  of  alpha- 
bets after  the  firft  three  or  four,  by  plac- 
ing a figure  before  the  fignaturtf  as  5 B, 
6B,  &c. 

Signature  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  natua- 
lifts,  for  the  refemblance  a vegetable  or 
mineral  bears  to  a part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy 5 which,  by  fome  fantaftical  people, 
is  luppofed  to  indicate  its  virtues  and 
ufe. 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  made 
ufe  of  in  fealing  his  private  letters,  and 
all  grants  that  pafs  by  bill  figned  under, 
his  majefty’s  hand  1 it  is  always  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  fecretaries  of  (fate.  See 
the  article  SECRETARY, 

SIGNIFICATION,  fn  general,  denotes 
the  meaning  of  a fign,  word,  phrafe,  and 
the  like. 

In  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  notifying  an 
aft,  &c,  to  the  opppfite  party,  by  a copy 
thereof  given  and  attefted  by  the  proper 
oEcer. 

SIGNIFICAVIT,  in  law,  a writ  which 
ilfues  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  on  a 
certificate-given  by  the  ordinary  of  a per.- 
fon's  Handing  excommunicated  forty 
days,  in  order  to  have  him  imprifoned 
till  he  fubmits  to  the  authority  of  the 
church.  See  Excommunication. 

SIGNING,  in  law.  See  Signature.  . 

SIGUENC  A,  a city  of  old  Caftile,  in  Spain, 
fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Madrid. 

SILENE,  SMALL-FLOWERED  CAMPION, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decandria-tri. 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  petals  j and  its  fruit  is 
cylindraceous,  divided  into  three  or  five 
cells,  and  containing  numerous  kidney- 
Eaped  feeds. 

SILESIA,  a dutclry  belonging  to  the  king 
of  PruEa,  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
feventy  broad  : it  is  bounded  by  Bran- 
denburgh  on  the  north,  by  Poland  on 
the  eaft,  by  Hungary  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Moravia  anJ  Bohemia  on  the  weft, 

SILESIAN-EARTH,  terra  fkfiaca,  in 
the  materia  medica,  a fine  aftringent 
bole,  called  by  fome  authors  axungia  fo- 
ils. It  is  very  heavy,  of  a firm  compaft 
texture,  and  in  colour  of  a brown  idi  yel- 
, .low.  It  breaks  eafily  between  the  fin- 
gers and  does  not  (tain  the  hands,  is 
17  D naturally 
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n’txjrilly  of.a  fmooth  finface,  and  is  rea- 
dily difFiiiihle  in  water,  and  melts  freely 
into  a butter-like  fubltance  in  the  month. 
It  leaves  no  prittinefs  between  the  teeth, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  menftnia. 
Thefe  are  the  charaflers  by  which  it  is 
known  from  all  other  earths  of  a like 
colour.  It  is  found  in  the  perpendicular 
filTures  of  rocks  near  the  gold-mines  at 
Strigonittm  in  Hungary,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  impregnated  with  the  folphuit  of 
that  metal.  It  is,  however  that  be,  a 
good  aftringent,  and  better  than  moil  of 
the  boles  in  itfe. 

Montanus  gives  usa.high  charafler  of  its 
virtues,  and  fays,  it  is  gold  tranfmuted 
by  nature  into  an  admirable  medicine. 
Senertus  commends  it  as  excellent  a- 
gainll  malignant  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  £fc. 
Agricola  tells  us,  that  the  fpirit  of  this 
earth  dilTolves  gold,  as  well  as  aqua  re- 
gia, though  more  flowly,  into  a red  folu- 
tion  ; which,  in  a few  days,  precipitates 
the  gold  in  fine  powder.  He  alfo  men- 
tions another  earth  found  at  Wefterwald, 
preferable  to  this  Silefian  earth. 

SILEX,  they?/»f,  in  natural  hiltory.  See 
the  article  Flint. 

SILIQUA,  a term  ufed  by  botanifts  to  de- 
note a pod.  See  the  article  Pod. 

SiLiqus  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  cera- 
tonia.  See  the  article  tlERATONlA. 

SILIQUOSE  PLANTS,  thofe  which  pro- 
duce pods,  and  are  otherwife  called  legu- 
minous. See  the  article  Legume. 

SILISTRIA,  a city  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  ninety  miles 
eall  of  Niffa':  ealt  long.  25°,  north  lat. 
42°  40'. 

SILK,/fnV«;»,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  pro- 
perly an  animal  fluid,  hardened  by  the 
air  5 being  an  extremely  foft  and  glofly 
thread,  fpun  by  the  bombyx  or  filk- 
worm,  the  body  of  which  confifts  of 
eleven  rings:  it  produces  a fpecies  of 
phalenae  or  moths,  with  peflinated  wings, 
but  no  tongue.  See  PhaleNa. 

The  humours,  found  in  the  body  of  this 
infeft,  approach  to  the  nature  or  filk  ; 
Cnee,  on  being  rubbed  in  the  hand,  they 
leave  a folid  cruft  behind.  In  the  fules 
of  the  belly,  all  about  the  ventricle, 
there  are  depofited  a vaft  number  of 
veffels,  which  contain  the  filky  juice  •, 
thefe  run  with  various  windings  and 
meanders  to  the  mouth,  and  are  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  the  creatures  can  difeharge 
their  contents  at  plealure  at  the  mouth  ; 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


juices,,  that  they  are  fupplied  with,  fur- 
nilh  different  forts  of  (ilk  from  them,  all 
the  fluid  contents  of  thefe  veffels  harden, 
ing  in  the  air  into  that  fort  of  thread, 
that  we  find  the  web,  or  balls  of  this 
'creature  conlill  of. 

As  foon  as  the  fik-worm  ts  arrived  at 
the  (Ize  and  ftrength  neceffary  for  begin, 
ring  his  cod,  he  makes  his  web  ; for  it 
is  thus  they  call  that  flight  tiffue,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  ground  of  this  ad- 
mirable work.  This  is  his  firft  day’s 
employment.  On  the  fecontl,  he  forms 
his  folliculus  or  ball,  and  covers  himfelf 
almoft  over  with  filk.  The  third  day  he 
is  quite  hid,  and  the  following  days  em- 
ploys  himfelf  in  thickening  and  ftrength- 
ening  his  ball,  always  working  from  one 
Angle  end,  which  he  never  breaks  by 
his  own  fault,  and  which  is  lb  fine,  and 
fo  long,  that  thofe  who  have  examined 
it  attentively,  think  they  fpeak  within 
compafs,  when  they  affirm,  that  each 
ball  contains  filk  enough  to  reach  the 
length  of  fix  englilh  miles. 

In  ten  days  time  the  ball  is  in  its  per- 
feflion,  and  is  now  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  branches  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
where  the  worms  have  hung  it.  But 
this  point  requires  a deal  of  attention  ; 
for  there  are  fome  worms  more  lazy  than 
others,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  waiting 
till  they  make  themfelves  a pafTage, 
which  ufually  happens  about  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month. 

The  firft,  fineft,  and  ftrongeft  balls  are 
kept  for  the  grain,  the  reft  arecarcfnlly 
wound  ; or  if  it  is  defired  to  keep  them 
all,  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be  well 
wound  at  once,  they  lay  them  for  fome 
time  in  an  oven  moderately  hot,  or  elfe 
expofe  them,  for  feveral  days  fucceflively, 
to  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun,  in  order 
to  kill  the  infeft,  which,  without  this 
precaution,  would  not  fail  to  open  itfelf 
a way  to  go  and  ufe  thofe  new  wings 
abroad,  it  has  acquired  within. 
Ordinarily,  they  only  wind  the  more 
perfefl  balls  ; thofe  that  are  double,  or 
too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are  laid  afide, 
not  as  altogether  ufelefs,  but  that,  being 
improper  for  winding,  they  are  referred 
to  be  drawn  out  into  Ikains.  The  balls 
are  of  different  colours;  the  moll  com. 
mon  are  yellow,  orange-colour,  ifabella, 
and  flefh-colour  ; there  are  fome  alfo  of 
a fea-gieen,  others  of  a fulphur-colour, 
and  others  white;  but  there  is  no  ne* 
ctlfity  for  feparating  the  colours  and 

ffiades 
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ftades  to  wind  them  apart,  as  al!  the  co- 
Joiirs  are  to  be  loft  in  the  tulure  fcouring 
and  preparing  of  the  filk. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons,  n° 
251,  we  find  the  following  obfervalions 
concerning  the  goodnefs  of  filk,  which  is 
heft  diftinguiflied  by  its  lightnefs.  The 
organcine  filk  is  the  belt  of  any  made  in 
the  country  of  Piedmont,  and  two  threads 
are  equal  in  finenel's,  that  is  in  finnoih- 
iiefs,  thicknefs,  and  length,  for  the  thread 
of  the  firft  tvvift.  For  the  fecond,  it  mai- 
ters  not  whether  the  fingle  thread  be 
ftrong  before  the  two  are  joined,  unlefs 
to  fee  whether  the  firft  twift  prove  well. 
It  is  necefiary  that  the  filk  be  clean ; ana 
it  is  to  he  obferved,  that  the  ftraw-co- 
lotired  is  generally  the  lighteft,  and  the 
white  the  heavieft  of  all.  The  Ikains 
fliould  be  even,  and  all  of  an  equality, 
which  fhews  that  they  were  wrought  to- 
gether j otherwife  we  may  with  juftice 
fufpeft  that  it  is  refufe  filk,  and  cannot 
be  equally  drawn  out  and  fpun,  for  one 
thread  will  be  fhorter  than  the  other, 
which  is  labour  and  lofs. 

It  will  alfo  be  requifite  to  fearch  the  bale 
more  than  once,  and  take  from  out  of 
the  parcels  a (kain  to  make  an  effay  j for 
unlefs  it  be  known  by  trial  what  one 
buys,  there  is  the  greateft  danger  of  be- 
ing cheated  in  this  commodity.  To 
make  an  eftimate,  and  know  the  light- 
nefs, fix  the  effay  upon  one  eighth  of  a 
portee,  or  hand  of  filk  of  a hundred  and 
ten  aunes  or  ells  of  Lyons  in  length,  and 
fee  what  it  makes  of  aunes  by  the  eighth 
part.  The  Ikain,  which  is  of  eighty 
threads,  mull  be  multiplied  by  a hun- 
dred and  ten  aunes  of  Lyons,  and  from 
this  number  mull  be  dedufled  one  eighth  ; 
as  for  example,  no  by  80  makes  8800, 
the  eighth  part  of  which  is  uoo;  and 
this  is  the  eighth  part  of  a portee,  or 
hand  of  filk.  Now  to  calculate  what 
ihefe  jiop  auties  weigh,  vvhich  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a portee,  or  of  no  aunes 
of  Lyons,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
Ikain  out  of  the  parcels,  which  you  take 
from  out  of  the  bale  .which  you  judge 
may  contain,  at  leaft,  noo  aunts,  to 
make  the  one  eighth  part  of-  a portee, 
which  portee  mull  be  divided  on  two  bob- 
bings, half  on  eachi  then  fix  the  two 
bobbings  on  the  center,  or  beam,  and 
from  thence  pafs  it  through  the  comb 
hurdilfoir,  ’viz.  550  from  the  two  bob- 
bings, will  make  1100,  which  will  be 
one  eighth  part  of  what  you  defire  to 
Ifpow.  This  done,  jou  cut  off  ypug 
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filk,  and  carry  it  to  put  on  the  hurdilfoir; 
then  weigh  it,  and  multiply  the  weight 
by  eight,  it  will  weigh  juft  as  much' as 
a porlee’of  no  aunes  ofLyons,  which  is 
the  general  rule  for  calculating.  When 
they  draw  the  lilk  out  by  this  means,  one 
may  learn  to  adjull  the  weight. 

There  are  fi  ks  t.f  Piedmont,  which  are 
very  light  and  clean,  and  are  to  he  pre- 
ferred beloreany  on  the  fale  ; the  portee 
of  filk  of  the  lighteft  weighs  near  twenty- 
four  penny-weights,  and  from  this  itarifes 
in  gravity  to  twenty-five,  and  twenty-fix 
penny-weights  the  port&,  and  fometimes 
to  twenty-feven  and  twenty-eight;  but 
even  tbefe  weights  may  be  difpenled  with, 
provided  that  the  other  qualities  be  good, 
that  is,  that  it  be  well  wrought,  even 
and  clean.  When  the  filk  is  more  than 
twenty-eight  penny-weights  the  poitee,  it 
muft  always  be  proportionably  cheaper. 
Methods  of  preparing  Silks,  The  fev|ral 
preparations  which  filks  undergo  to  fit 
them  to  he  ufed  in  the  roanufaiSlure  of 
filken  ftulFs,  are  reeling,  fpinning,  mill- 
ing, bleaching,  and  dyeing.  To  wind 
filks  from  off  the  balls,  two  machines  are 
necefiary  j the  one  a furnace,  with  its 
copper;  the  other  a reel,  or  frame,  to 
draw  the  filk.  The  winder,  then  feated 
near  the  furnace,  throws  into  the  copper 
cf  water  over  the  furnace  (fit  11  heated 
and  boiled  to  a certain  degree,  which  cuf- 
tom  alone  can  teach)  a handful  or  two 
of  balls,  which  have  been  firft  well  purg- 
L"!  of  all  their  loofe  furry  fubftance.  She 
then  ftirs  the  whole  very  brifkly  about 
with  birchen  rods,  bouifd  and  cut  like 
bruflies;  and  when  the  heat  and  agita-  ' 
tion  have  detached  the  ends  of  the  filks 
of  the  pods,  which  are  apt  to  catch  on 
the  rods,  flie  draws  them  forth,  and  join- 
ing ten  or  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  of 
them  together,  flie  forms  them  into 
threads,  according  to  the  bignefs  required 
to  the  woi  ks  they  are  deftined  for  ; eight 
ends  fufficing  for  ribbands;  and  velvets, 
&c.  requiring  no  lefs  than  fourteen. 
The  enas,  thus  joined  into  fwo  or  ihiea 
threads,  are  firft  palled  into  the  holes  of 
three  iron-rods,  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
reel,  then  upon  the  bobbings,  or  puilies, 
and  at  laft  ate  drawn  out  to  the  reel  it- 
felf,  and  there  faftened  ; each  to  an  end 
of  an  arm  or  branch  of  the  reel.  Thus 
difpofed,  the  winder,  giving  motion  to 
. the  reel,  by  turning  the  handle,  guides 
the  threads ; fubftitutes  new  ones,  when 
any  of  them  break,  or  any  of  the  balls 
gre  wound  out;  llrengtliens  them,  where 
>7  D % 
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neceffary,"  by  adding  others  ; and  takes 
away  the  balls  wound  out,  or  that,  hav- 
ing been  pierced,  are  full  of  water.  See 
plate  CCXLIX. 

In  this  manner,  two  perfons  will  fpin  and 
reel  three  pounds  of  filk  in  a day  ; which  is 
done  with  greater  difpatch  than  is  made 
by  the  fpinning-wheel  or  dillaif.  Indeed, 
all  (ilks  cannot  be  fpun  and  reeled  after 
this  manner;  either  by  reafon  the  balls 
have  been  perforated  by  the  fdk-worms 
themfelves,  or  becaufe  they  are  double, 
or  too  weak  to  bear  the  water  ; or  be- 
caufe they  are  coarfe,  fife.  Of  all  thefe 
together,  they  make  a particular  kind  of 
filk,  called  floretta  ; which  being  carded, 
or  even  fpun  err  the  diftaff,  or  the  wheel, 
in  the  condition  it  comes  from  the  ball, 
makes  a tolerable  filk. 

As  to  the  balls,  after  opening  them  with 
feiffars,  and  taking  out  the  infefls  (which 
are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  feeding  of  poul- 
try) they  are  lleeped  three  or  fouf  days 
in  troughs,  the  w'ater  whereof  is  changed 
every  day  to  prevent  their  ftinking. 
When  they  are  well  (bftened  by  this 
fcoiiring,  and  cleared  of  that  gummy 
matter  the  worm  had  lined  the  infide 
withal,  and  which  renders  it  impenetrable 
to  the  water,  and  even  to  air  itfelf,  they 
boil  them  half  an  hour  in  a lye  of  afltes, 
very  clear  and  well  ftrained  t and  after 
walhing  them  out  in  the  river,  and  dry- 
ing them  in  the  fun,  they  card  and  (pin 
them  on  the  wheel,  &c,  and  thus  make 
another  kind  of  floretta,  fomewhat  .afe- 
rior  to  the  former. 

■ As  to  the  fpinning  and  reeling  of  raw 
filks  off  the  bails,  fuch  as  they  are  brought 
from  Italy  and  the  Levant,  the  firft  is 
chiefly  performed  on  the  fpinning-wheel ; 
and  the  latter,  either  on  hand-reels,  or 
on  reels  mounted  on  machines,  which 
ferve  to  reel  feveral  Ikains  at  the  fame 
time.  See  the  article  Reel. 

As  to  the  milling,  they  ufe  a mill  com- 
pofed  of  feveral'  pieces,  which  may  mill 
two  or  three  hundred  bobbins  at  once, 
and  make  them  into  as  many  fkains. 

For  the  dyeing  of  filks.  See  Pyeing. 
SiLK,  in  medicine,  is  very  little  ufed'for 
medicinal  purpofes ; though  if  the  bags 
were  burnt  in  a dole  veflel,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fponge,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  a medicine  of  fimilar, 
and  probably  of  fuperror  virtue  : they 
yield  a larger  quantity  of  volatile  fait, 
than  any  otlier  animal  lubftance  we  know 
of  ; and  the  fpirit  of  raw  filk,  reftified 
with  Ibmeeffeotia!  oil,  makes  tile  medj- 
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cine  known  by  the  naifie  of  englMi  drops, ' 
See  the  article  Drops. 

Spider  Silk,  that  prepared  of  the  webs  of 
fpiders  ; which,  according  to  Reaumur, 
is  inferor  to  that  Obtained  from  the  bags 
of  the  filk-worm,  both  in  ftrength  and 
luftre. 

Da/iet  Silks,  Raw  long  filks  of  all 
forts,  except  from  Bengal,  pay,  on  im- 
portation, a duty  of  is.  ii.jL%d.  the 
pound,  containing  twenty-four  ounces; 
and  draw  back  on  exportation,  i s.  S/^td. 
Bengal  raw-lilk  pays,  on  importation, 

the  pound  of  twenty-four 

ounces ; and  draws  back,  on  exportation, 
875 

2S.  I— d.  Raw  Ihort  filk  pays,  on  im- 
portation, only  I s.  3-j%%d.  the  pound  of 
twenty-four  ounces ; and  draws  back, 
on  exportation,  is.  ifd,  Sattin-lilk 
pays,  on  importation,  by  the  pound  of 
iixteen  ounces,  7s.  g+Ad.  and  draws 
back,  on  exportation,  6 s.  9 d.  But  raw 
fiik-s,  imported  direfliy  from  any  of  the 
britiih  american  plantations,  and  of  the 
growuh  of  the  fame,  pay  no  duty  at-all. 
Thrown  lilk,  dyed,  pays,  on  importation, 
hy  ibe  pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  a duty  of 
19s.  3d.  and,  on  being  expoi  ted,  draws 
back  ids.  lo-jyijd.  As  to  manufaflured 
or  wrought  filks,  french  alamodes  or 
luftrings,  pay,  on  importation,  by  the 
poundof  fixteen ounces,  2I.  15s.  iOy\,— d. 
but  if  not'french,  only  1 1.  15  s.  lo-j-Ly , 
Indian  wrought  filks,  imported  in  britilii 
Ibipping,  and  duly  entered  at  the  port 

of  London,  pay  only  d.  the  pound 

‘I  00 

of  fixteen  ounces.  Wrought  filks  of  the 
manufaftuie  ofltaly,  imported  in  britiih 
fliips,  pay  us.  I^^od.'  the  pound  of 
fixteen  ounces;  and  draw  back,  on  expor- 

2I-| 

tation,  11  s.  7 — d.  All  french  wrought 
100 

filks,'  except,  alamodes  and  luftrings, 
pay, on  importation,  only  ll.  7s.  ii-,'-gijd. 
the  like  pound ; aiid  draw  back,  bn  ex. 
poriation,  17s.  Wiought  filks, 

eXcept'alamodes  and  luflrings,  from  kiiy 
part  of  the  world,  pay,  on  importation, 
•'only  143.  the  like  pound  ; and 

draw  back,  on  exportation)  13  s.  dy^jd. 
Flowered  filk'q,  or  tho.^e  mixed  with  gold 
or  filver,  except  of  India,  Perlia,  or  China, 

, I ■ 

pay,  on  i.mportation,  il,  is,  6“d.  the 
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like  pound  ; and  draw  back,  on  expor- 

452  , 

tation,  19S.  10. — d. 
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SILLON’,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with 
envelope,  See  ENVELOPE. 

SiLPHIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-neceiraria  dais  of  - 
plants,  the  general  corolla  whereof  is'ra- 
diated  with  a great  nufnber  of  hermaphro- 
dite flofcules  in  the  difc,  and  with  a fewer 
number  of  the  female  ones  in  the  radius ; 
the  partial  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite 
is  monopetalOus,  infundibuliforin,  and 
quinqnedentated  ; there  is  no  pericarpi- 
um  i the  female  feed  is  folitary,  mem- 
branaceous, and  obverfely  Cordated. 

SILVER,  argentum,  D , in  natural  hiftory, 
the  pureft  and  moft  fixed  of  all  metals, 
except  gold,  for  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
which,  fee  the  article  GaaViTY. 

Silver,  though  frequently  found  native 
and  pule,  is  however  often  found  in  the 
ftateofore;  as  among  the  grey  ores  of 
copper,  the  ore  of  lead,  of  cobalt,  anti, 
mony,  and  other  mineral  bodies.  The 
proper  and  peculiar  ores  of  (liver  are  of 
various  appearances  ; as  in  that  of  a fofc 
fubftance  of  a blackilh  blue  colour,  great- 
ly refembling  lead  ; another  ore  of  filver 
is  in  form  of  brown  or  brownilh-yellow 
obfcurely  tranfparent  mafies,  not  a little 
refembling  the  coarfer  forts  of  amber  : 
there  is  another  (ilver-ore  of  a very  bright 
and  beautiful  red,  a fmooth  even  furface, 
and  confiderably  pellucid,  refembling 
very  much  native  fandarach  Thefe  are 
the  more  ufual  and  determinate  ores  of 
filver,  which  in  many  of  the  german 
mines  are  blended  all  together,  fcmetimes 
with  the  black  kind  wholly  covering  the 
red : the  black  kind  is  often  foft  enough 
to  be  cut  with  a knife. 

The  method  of  precipitating  filver  out  of 
an  eafily  fufiltle  ore  is  this : pound  the 
ore  very  fine  in  an  iron-mortar,  and  for 
an  alTay  weigh  one  docimaftical  centner 
of  it,  and  eight  centners  of  granulated 
lead  ; pour  into  a new  teft  about  half  the 
lead,  ftir  it  about  with  a finger,  and 
fpread  it  over  the  cavity  of  the  teft  ; put 
upon  this  lead  the  pounded  ore,  and'then 
cover  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  lead  ; 
put  the  teft,  thus  loaded,  under  the 
muffle  of  an  affay-furnace,  and  in  the 
hinder  part  of  it  make  the  fire,  and  en- 
creafe  it.  to  a confiderably  high  degree. 
The  ore  will  foon  be  raifed  out  of  the 
■ melted  lead,  and  fwim  upon  it;  a little 
after  it  will  grow  clammy,  melt,  and  be 
thrown  toward  the  border  of  the  tell  j tbeq 
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the  furface  of  the  lead  will  appear  clear 
in  the  middle  of  the  tell,  and  will  fmoak 
and  boil;  the  fire  mull  now  be  made  a 
little  lefs,  till  the  boiling  ceafes,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  made  vio- 
lent again,  and  the  furface  of  the  lead 
will  then  diminifh  by  degrees,  and  be 
covered  with  a mafs  of  fcorim.  At  this 
time  have  at  hand  an  iron  hook  ready- 
heated,  and  with  this  ftir  all  the  matter 
from  the  fides  into  the  middle  of  the  teft  j 
if  the  matter,  adhering  to  the  hook  from 
the  ftirring,  melts  quickly  again,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  hook,  when  cold,  is 
found  covered  with  a fhining  cruft,  the 
fcorification  is  perfefled  ; but  if  the  fcorias 
feel  clammy  while  ftirred,  and  adhere 
in  quantity  to  the  hook,  and  are  of  a 
rough  furface,  the  fcorification  is  not 
peifeft,  but  the  matter  adhering  to  the 
hook  mull  be  ftruck  off  with  a hammer, 
and  beat  to  powder,  and  returned  into 
the  teft,  and  the  fire  continued  till  the 
fcorification  is  petfeiled ; then  take  out 
the  teft,  and  pour  the  whole  contents  into 
a mould,  heated  and  greafed.  This  is 
the  firft  procefs,  and  this  ufually  takes 
up  three  quarters  of  an  hour : the  filver 
is  now  in  form  of  a regulus,  and  mull  be 
feparated  by  the  coppel  in  the  ufual  way* 
See  the  article  Coppelling. 

When  filver- ores  are  rendered  refraflory 
by  an  admixture  of  mundic,  they  mutt 
be  pounded  and  put  into  a covered  teft, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  an  affay-furnace 
under  a muffle,  till  all  the  mundic  is  eva- 
porated ; which  you  may  know  by  the 
ceffation  of  the  fmoke  from  the  ore  : let 
this  roafted  ore  cool  leifurely  5 then  pow- 
der it  fine,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  glafs  of  lead  reduced  likewife 
to  fine  powder  ; and,  laftly,  fcorify  the 
whole  till  the  filver  appear  in  the  form  of 
a bright  bead  in  the  middle  of  the  teft. 
When  the  filver  is  well  purified,  fo  that 
all  heterogenous  matter,  either  rnetallic 
or  other,  that  might  be  mixed  with  it,  is 
extrailed,  they  fay  it  is  twelve  carats 
fine.  This  is  the  expreflion  they  ufe  to 
denote  the  quality  of  the  pureft  filver, 
without  any  mixture  or  alloy ; but,  if 
there  flrouid  remain  any,  they  dcdufl  the 
weight  of  the  rhixture  from  the  principal 
weight,  and  the  remainder ' (hews  the 
value  of  the  filver.  The  carat  cohfifta 
of  twenty- four  grains  i fo  that,  when  to 
the  weight  of  twelve  carals  there  are 
twelve  grains  of  mixture,  the  value  of' 
the  filver  is  eleven  carats  twelve  grains  ; 
and  fo  of  any  other, 
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Sliver,  though  confiderably  hard  in  com- 
parilbn  of  lead  or  gold,  is  yet  malleable 
and  duflile  to  a very  great  degree,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  into  an  extremely  fine 
wire.  It  is  lefs  capable  of  luft  than  any 
other  metal,  except  gold  p but  it  readily 
becomes  black  on  being  rubbed  with  fill- 
phur.  It  requires  a middle  degree  of  fire 
tofufeiti  bearing  unaltered  a Itronger 
degree  of  heat  than  either  lead  or  gold, 
but  melting  much  more  eafily  than  cop- 
per or  iron.  It,  indeed,  grows  red-hot, 
but  then  melts  immediately.  It  amalga- 
mates readily  enough  with  mercury;  the 
readielt  way  of  mixing  them  is  to  have 
the  filver  in  fine  filings,  very  clear  from 
greafe,  and  to  rub  it  in  a mortar  with  the 
mercury.  It  is  fixed  in  a common  fire, 
fo  as  to  lofe  fcarce  any  thing';  and  per- 
haps, truly  fpeaking,  not  any  thing  at 
all,  in  the  fierceft  degree  of  it,  if  never 
fo  long  continued  : it  has  been  tried  by 
Boerhaave  for  two  months  together,  in 
the  eye  of  a glafs-houfe-furnace  atid 
found  to  lofe  only  one  twelfth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  operation;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  even  this  lofs  might  be 
owing  to  the  filver’s  not  being  perfefliy 
purified  at  fiift. 

Silver,  expofed  to  the  fierceft  fire,  col- 
lefted  in  the  focus  of  a large  burning- 
glafs,  immediately  becomes  red-hot,  and 
melts ; it  then  crackles,  and  afterwards 
emits  a thick  fmoakt  foon  after  this,  it  is 
covered  with  a dully  fubftance,  or  calx. 
If  the  filver  have  been  refined  by  means 
of  antimony,  the  calx  is  of  a yellowKh 
hue,  and,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the 
focus,  it  will  vitrify  in  the  fame  manner 
as  gold;  but,  if  it  have  been  refined 
with  lead,  the  calx  is  whiter,  and,  Hom- 
berg  aflures  us,  will  never  vitrify,  how- 
ever long  expofed,  even  to  that  degree  of 
heat. 

Silver  is  purified  fay  means  of  lead,  and 
bears  its  aiSIion  without  lofs.  Fufed  with 
antimony,  if  the  effeifl  be  not  carefully 
prevented,  it  turns  to  fcoria,  and  be- 
comes volatile  : there  is  no  metai,  in- 
deed, except  gold  alone,  that  bears  the 
teft  with  this  rapacious  mineral,  in  the 
common  way.  See  the  article  Gold. 
The  proper  Iblvent  of  filver  is  aqua  for- 
tis;  it  is  diflblved  readily  by  this,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  common  aqua  regia  J 
yet,  under  certain  circuinftances,  aqua 
regia  will  diftblve  Giver:  the  firft  phlegm 
which  ariles  in  diftilling  tliat  menftruuni, 
y/hsp  newly  raqde,  and  -.Yhen  it  has  been 


fome  time  in  digeftion  with  gold,  wil] 
diftblve  filver,  and  vvill  not  touch  gold; 
though  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged, 
this  liquor  is  as  much  aqua  regia,  as  what 
follows  in  the  diftillation.  This,  how. 
ever,  is  an  experiment  of  mere  curiofity, 
not  likely  ever  to  occur  in  the  way  of 
bufiiiefs,  and  in  that  rel'pefl,  though  we 
are  acquainted  with  this  accident,  which 
was  difcovered  by  Homberg,  we  may 
fay  in  general,  that  aqua  fortis  diflblves 
filver,  and  not  gold  ; and  aqua  regia 
diflblves  gold,  and  not  filver.  If  but 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  fea-falt  be  put 
into  aqua  fortis,  it  will  no  longer  give  a 
clear  folution  of  filver.  This  gives  us  a 
teft  for  the  goodnefs  of  aqua  fortis : and 
to  this  dilference  in  the  effefl  of  thefe 
two  menftiua  we  owe  the  only  method 
of  feparating  filver  from  gold,  without 
lofs.  If  filver-  be  fufed  with  lead,  it 
lofes  its  found,  and  its  bright  colour;  if 
melted  with  tin,  it  becomes  extremely 
brittle,  and  the  two  metals  are  very  dif- 
ficultly feparated  again.  It  melts  and 
mixes  eafily  with  copper,  and  by  that 
means  acquires  a hardnefs  which  fits  it 
for  our  coins  and  utenfils,  much  better 
than  in  its  pure  natural  ftate.  See  the 
article  Assaying. 

Silver,  melted  with  arfenic  (which  is  eafily 
done  fay  mixing  the  arfenic  with  a little 
chalk  and  a little  tartar,  then  wetting  it 
with  common  water,  and  then  ftratifying 
the  filver  with  the  mafs)  receives  a pait 
of  that  fubftance  into  its  own  body,  and 
Ihews  the  fingular  effefit  it  has  on  it,  in 
its  lofing  all  its  malleability';  but  the  ar- 
fenic may  be  feparated  from  it  again  by 
only  melting  it  in  a ftrong  fire. 

Silver,  melted  with  bifmuth,  is  after- 
wards much  the  more  eafily  amalga- 
mated with  q'uickfilver;  and  what  is  yet 
more  remarkable,  is,  that  it  by  this 
means  becomes  fo  attenuated,  that  it 
will  pafs  through  a leather  in  much  lar- 
ger quantity  mixed  with  the  mercury, 
than  it  would  otberwife  have  done.  It 
is  made  much  more  fufible,  as  well  as 
volatile,  by  antimony,  and  is  ftrangely 
debafed  by  the  fume  of  burning  fulphur. 
Silver  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  able  to  colour 
the  natural  gems,  and  faflitious  glafles, 
and  paftes  with  a fine  blue;  but  this  is 
an  error  wholly  owing  to  the  alloy  of 
copper,  which  is  in  mott  filver,  and 
which  has  occafionally  (hewn  this  effeft 
in  the  artificial  produfls  of  this  kind, 
But  though  filver  is  nqt  capable  of  com- 
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municating  any  colour  to  fonils,  it  has, 
however,  a power  of  influencing  their 
figure,  and  that  in  a very  Angular  man- 
ner: it  has  long  been  known,  that  iron 
determines  the  cryftals  it  enters  the  com- 
pofition  of,  into  rhombs,  and  lead  into 
cubes  i but  it  has  not  been  known  that 
thefe  truncated  cryltals  and  (pars,  pre- 
ferred as  great  curiofities  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curious,  owe  their  figure  to 
filver,  till  (liver  was  lately  feparated  from 
them.  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  iron 
or  lead  can  form  cryftal  into  cubes  and 
rhombs,  (b  certainly  can  filver,  even 
in  a very  fmall  quantity,  influence  the 
figure  of  thofe  foflils,  and  foriq  them 
into  colurfins  truncated  at  each  end. 

If  filver  be  melted  with  common  fait,  it 
blends  with  proper  management  into  a 
femipeliucid  mafs,  called  luna  cornea  5 
which  is  very  difficultly  reduced  into  fil- 
ver again,  as  being  fo  volatile  as  to  fly 
wholly  olF  in  a fmall  degree  of  beat. 

The  cheraifts,  who  fuppofe  filver  to  have 
fome  peculiar  affinity  to  the  moon,  there- 
fore call  it  luna  : their  charafler  for  it 
is  ]) ; by  which  they  mean  to  denote  the 
half  of  gold,  whofe  charafler  is  a com- 
plete circle ; the  inner  line  of  this  figure, 
if  turned  outward,  would  make  it  the 
complete  mark  of  gold. 

Refining  of  Zih-vEK.  See  Refining. 

Medicinal  ’virtues  and  preparations  of  Sil- 
ver. The  chemifts  have  faid  great  things 
of  the  virtues  of  filver,  and,  according- 
ly, have  endeavoured  to  introduce  a long 
train  of  lunar  medicines;  fuch  as  ar- 
gentum potabile,  diaphoreticum  lunare, 
bezoardicuin  liuiare,  and  fifty  others  as 
pompous  as  infignificant : the  only  pre- 
parations of  filver,  which  keep  up  their 
credit  in  the  fliops,  are  the  lunar  cryftals 
and  cauftics.  See  the  articles  Crystal 
and  Caustic. 

As  to  the  pretended  tinflures  of  filver, 
being  only  tinffures  of  copper,  they  are 
by  no  means  fafe  internally  ; and  every 
coloured  tinflure  of  filver  may  be  boldly 
declared  to  be  of  this  kind. 

The  only  preparation,  therefore,  we 
(hall  add,  is,  that  liquor  kept  by  many 
as  a mighty  fecret  for  tinging  hair  of 
any  colour  to  a fine  black.  It  is  thus 
prepared : take  three  drams  of  crude 
mercury,  and  diffolve  it  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  aqua  fortis  ; add  to  this,  two 
ounces  of  the  folution  of  filver  in  aqua- 
fortis, and  pour  the  whole,  into  a veffiel 
of  clean  water,  fo  much  in  quantity, 
that  the  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  cor- 
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rode  copper,  nor  raife  bubbles  on  its  fur* 
face;  and  when  it  has  ftood  a month,  it 
may  be  ufed  with  fafety.  See  the  article 
Mercury. 

Silver-leaf,  that  beaten  out  into  fine 
leaves  for  the  ufe  of  the  gilders,  which 
is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  gold- 
leaf,  See  the  article  Gold-leaf. 

Silver-wire,  that  drawn  out  into  fine 
wire;  for  the  manner  of  doing  which, 
fee  the  article  GoLD-wiRE. 

J/jc/f-SiLVER,  is  prepared  of  the  {breads  of 
filver-ieaves,  or  of  the  leaves  themfelves, 
for  the  ufe  of  painters,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  (hell-gold.  See  Gold. 

Silver-tree,  eugenia,  in  botany,  a fmall 
but  beautiful  tree  of  Jamaica,  belonging 
to  the  icofandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants;  its  leaves  are  fmooth,  very  thin, 
and  grow  in  pairs ; the  flowers  are  fmall 
and  wbitifli,  and  grow  at  the  alae  of  the 
leaves.  See  the  article  Eugenia. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing 
with  filver.  It  is  ufual  to  filver  metals, 
Wood,  paper,  Sfc.  which  is  performed 
either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize.  Metal- 
gilders  filver  by  the  fire;  painter-gilders 
all  the  other  ways.  See  Gilding. 

To  filver  copper  or  brafs : i.  Cleanfe  the 
metal  with  aquafortis,  by  wafliing  it 
lightly,  and  immediately  throwing  it  in- 
to fair  water;  or  by  heating  it  red  hot, 
and  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar,  and 
fair  water,  with  a fmall  wire-bro(h.  a. 
Diffolve  fome  filver  in  aquafortis,  in  a 
broad-bottomed  glafs  veffel,  or  of  glazed 
earth,  then  evaporate  away  the  aquafor- 
tis over  a cliaffing-diffi  of  coals.  3.  Put 
five  or  fix  times  its  quantity  of  water,  or 
as  much  as  will  be  neceflury  to  diffolve  it 
pei'fefiily,  on  the  remaining  dry  calx; 
evaporate  this  water  with  the  like  heat; 
then  put  more  freffi  water,  and  evaporate 
again ; and  if  need  be,  the  third  time, 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  leave  the  calx  perfeftly  dry, 
which,  if  your  filver  is  good,  will  be  of 
a pure  white.  4.  Take  of  this  calx, 
common-falt,  cryltal  of  tartar,  of  each 
a like  quantity,  or  bulk,  and  mixing 
well  the  whole  compofition,  put  the 
metal  into  fair  water,  and  take  of  the 
faid  powder  with  your  wet  fingers,  and 
rub  it  well  on,  till  you  find  every  little 
cavity  of  the  metal  fufficiently  filvered 
over.  5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly 
done,  you  mutt  rub  on  more  of  the 
powder,  and  in  the  laft  place  wafh  the 
filvered  metal  in  fair  water,  and  rub  it 
hard  with  a dry  doth. 
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^itVERiNG  ofglajfes.  See  the  article  Fo- 
liating oflooking.glajfes, 
SIMATIUM,  or  Simaise,  in  architec- 
ture. See  the  article  Cymatium. 
SIMEREN,  a city  of  Ger.uany,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine  : eaft  long.  7*5', 
north  lat.  50®. 

SIMIA,  the  Monkey,  in  zoology,  a ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
anthnopomorpha,  the  charaflcrs  of  itthich 
are,  that  the  face  is  naked,  the  claws 
rounded  and  flattifli  in  fonia  degree,  like 
the  nails  on  the  human  hand,  and  there 
is  an  eye-lid  each  way.  See  the  articles 
Monkey  and  Anthropomorpha. 
This  genus,  among  feveral  other  fpecies, 
comprehends  the  fatyr,  the  baboon,  and 
the  rat-ape.  See  Satyr  and  Baboon. 
SIMILAR,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
the  fame  with  like.  Thofe  . things  are 
faid  to  be  fimilar  or  like,  vAich  cannot 
be  diftinguiflied  but  by  their  compre- 
fence,  that  is,  either  by  immediately  ap- 
• plying  the  one  to  the  othrr,  or  feme 
other  third  to  them  both,  fo  that  there 
is  nothing  found  in  one  of  the  fimiiar 
things  but  is  equally  found  in  the  other, 
notwithllaading  their  ilmilitude'  may 
differ  in  quantity;  and  fince  in  fimilar 
- things  there  is  nothing  wherein  they 
differ  befides  the  quantity,  quantity  it- 
felf  is  the  internal  difference  of  fimilar 
things.  In  mathematics,  fimilar  parts 
■ have  the  fame  ratio  to  their  wholes,  and 
if  the  wholes  have  the  fame  ratio  to  the 
parts,  the  parts  are  fimilar.  See  Part. 
Similar  angles  are  alio  equal  angles.  In 
folid  angles,  when  the  planes  under 
which  they  are  contained  are  equal,  both 
in  number  and  magnitude,  and  are  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fame  order,  they  are  fimilar, 
and  confequently  equal.  Similar  arches 
of  a circle  are  fuch  as  are  like  parts  of 
their  whole  circumferences,  and  confe- 
quently equal.  Similar  plane  numbers 
are  thofe  numbers  which  may  be  ranged 
into  the  form  of  fimilar  reilangles,  that 
is,  into  reflaiigles  whole  fides  are  pro- 
portional ; fuch  are  ii  and  48,  for  the 
fides  of  iz  are  6 and  2,  and  the  fides  of 
48  are  12  and  4;  but  6:2:112:4, 
and  therefore  thole  numbers  are  fimilar. 
Similar  polygons  are  fuch  as  have  their 
angles  feverally  equal,  and  the  fides 
about  thofe  angles  proportional.  Similar 
reSiangles  are  thofe  which  have  their 
fides  about  the  equal  angles  proportional ; 
henre,  i.  All  fquares  are  fimilar  refl- 
angles.  2.  Ail  fimilar  reflangles  are  to 
each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their  homo- 


logous fides.  Similar  right-lined  figures 
are  fuch  as  have  equal  angles,  and  the 
fides  about  thofe  equal  angles  propor- 
tional. Similar  fegments  of  a circle  are 
fuch  as  contain  equal  angles.  Similar 
curves  : two  fegments  of  two  curves  are 
called  fimilar,  if,  any  right  lined  figure 
being  inferibed  within  one  of  them,  we 
can  inferibe  always  a fimilar  right  lined 
figure  in  the  other.  Similar  conic  fec- 
tions:  two  conic  feflions  are  faid  to  be 
fimilar  when  any  fegment  being  taken  in 
the  one,  we  can  affign  always  a fimilar 
fegment  in  the  other.  Similar  diameters 
of  two  conic  feflioBS  : the  diameters  in 
two  conic  feflions  are  faid  to  be  fimilar, 
when  they  make  the  fame  angles  with 
their  ordinates.  Similar  folids  are  fuch 
as  are  contained  under  equal  numbers 
of  fimilar  planes  alike  fituated.  Similar 
triangles  are  fuch  as  have  their  three 
angles  refpeSively  equal  to  one  another. 
Hence,  r.  Alf  fimilar  triangles  have  the 
fides  about  their  .angles  proportional. 
2.  All  fimilar  triangles  are  to  one  ano- 
ther as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous 
fides;  See  the  articles  Angle,  Arch, 
Number,  Polygon,  &c. 

Similar  bodies,  in  natural  philofophy, 
are  fuch  as  have  their  particles  of  the 
fame  kind  and  nature  with  one  another. 
See  Body,  Particle,  &c. 

Similar  Disease,  in  medicine,  denotes 
a difeafe  of  feme  fimple,  folid  part  of 
the  body ; as  of  a fibre  with  regard  to  its 
tenfion  or  flaccidity;  of  a membrane  ; a 
nervous  canal,  or  the  like.  See  Disease, 

Similar  figures,  in  geometry,  fuch  as 
have  their  angles  refpefiiively  equal,  and 
the  fides,  about  the  equal  angles,  pro- 
portional. See  the  articles  Rectangle, 
Triangle,  and  Polygon. 

Similar  parts,  in  anatomy,  are  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  at  firft  fight  ap- 
pear to  confift  of  like  parts,  or  parts  of 
the  fame  nature,  texture,  and  formation; 
of  thele  we  ul'ually  reckon  ten,  w'lS.  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes, 
fibres,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  flefli,  and 
ikin.  See  Bone,  Cartilage,  fefc. 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  rhetoric,  a 
comparifon  of  two  things,  which  though 
differfiic  in  other  refpefils,  yet  agree  in 
ibme  one.  The  difference  between  a 
fimile  and  comparifon,  is  faid  to  confift  in 
this,  that  the  fimile  properly  belongs  to 
whatever  we  call  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  and  the  compaiifon  to  the  quan- 
tity. See  the  article  Comparison. 

SIMILITUDE,  in  aiitlimetic,  geometry, 
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denotes  the  relation  of  two  things 
Gmilar  to  each  other.  See  Similar.. 

SIMONICAL  is  applied  to  any  perfon 
-guilty  of  fimony.  See  Simony . 

SIMON  IANS,  in  church  hi  (lory,  a fefl  of 
antient  heretics,  fo  called  from  their 
founder,  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician. 
The  herefies  of  Simon  Magus  were  prin- 
cipally his  pretending  to  be  the  great 
power  of  .God,  and  thinking  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  were  venal,  and 
to  be  purchafed  with  money.  He  is  faid 
to  have  invented  the  iEons,  which  were 
fo  many  perfons  of  whom  the  Godhead 
was  compofed.  His  concubine  Helen, 
he  called  the  firft  intelligence,  and  mother 

' ©fall  things;  and  fometiraes  he  called 
her  Minerva,  and  himfelf  Jupiter.  Simon 
Magus  gained  a great  many  profelytes, 
who  paid  himfelf  and  his  concubine  di- 
vine worfliip  j thefe  were  the  earlieft  he- 
retics, and  thofe  that  St.  John,  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul,  in  their  epiltles,  fo  often 
warn  the  chriftians  againft. 

Simony,  in  ecclefialtical  law,  the  crime 
ofbuyingor  felling  fpiritual  gifts  or  pre- 
ferments. In  the  antient  chriftian  church, 
this  crime  was  always  thought  to  be 
coihmitted  when  men  either  offered  or 
received  money  for  ordinations.  The 
apoftolical  canons  lay  a double  punilh- 
ment  both  of  depofition  and  excommu- 
nication, on  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  were 
found  guilty  of  it.  This  was  the  firft 
fort  of  fimony,  and  that  which  was  moft 
properly  fo  called,  and  to  this  the  antients 
reduced  the  exafiling  of  any  reward  for 
adminiftring  the  eucharift  or  baptifin,  or 
for  any  fpiritual  offices.  A lecond  fort 
of  fimony  confifted  in  baying  the  fpi- 
rilual  preferments  of  the  church ; this 
was  puniflied  with  depofition  in  any 
bifhop,  who  promoted  any  church- officer 
for  the  fake  of  lucre;  and  the  perfons  fo 
promoted,  were  to  be  degraded  from 
their  office.  By  the  laws  of  Juftinian, 
every  elefilor  was  to  depofe  upon  oath, 
that  he  did  not  chufe  the  perfon  defied 
for  any  gift  or  promife,  or  friendfhip,'  of 
any  other  caufe,  but  only  becaufe  hs 
knew  him  to  be  a man  of  the  true  ca- 
tholic faith,  of  unblamable  life,  and 
good  learning.  This  laft  fort  of  fimony 
was,  when  raea  by  ambitious  arts  and 
undue  praftices,  got  themfelves  invefted 
in  an  office  or  preferment  to  which  they 
had  no  regular  call,  or  when  they  in- 
truded themfelves  into  other  mens  places, 
which  were  legally  filled  before.  The 
«foifts  for  the  Church  of  Rome  main- 
Vot.  IV. 


tain,  that  all  compafls  or  bargains  ft? 
which  benefices  are  concerned,  are  fimo. 
nical,  when  it  is  done  without  the  pope’s 
concurrence;  but  that,  once  obtained, 
gives  a fanflion  to  the  thing,  which  they 
found  upon  this  univerfal  propofition, 
that  the  pope  cannot  commit  fimony  in 
beneficiary  matters,  fince  he  hath  a power 
fo  abfolute  over  all  the  ecclefiaftical  goods 
and  benefices,  that  he  can  unite,  divide, 
and  beftow  therti  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleafes. 

Againft  the  corruption  of  fimony,  there 
have  been  many  canons  made  in  our 
Own  church,  which  punifhes  the  offender 
with  deprivation,  difability,  Sfr.  and  by 
a ftatute  of  the  31  Eliz.  it  is  enafled, 
that  if  any  perfon  for  any  fnm  of  money, 
reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  or  by 
reafon  of  any  promife,  agreement,  grants 
bond,  covenant,  or  other  affurance,  ffiali 
prefent,  or  collate  any  perfon  to  any  be- 
nefice with  cure,  dignity,  or  living  ecele^ 
fiaftical,  every  fuch  prefentation,  or  col- 
lation, and  every  admiffjon  or  indufilioti 
thereupon,  ffiali  be  utterly  void,  and  the 
crown  fhall  prefent  for  that  turn  ; and  the 
perfon  that  ffiali  give  or  take  any  firm  of 
money,  &c.  ffiali  forfeit  double  the 
value  of  one  year’s-  profit  of  any  fuch 
benefice;  and  the  perfon  lb  corruptly 
taking  any  fuch  benefice,  fhall  frotrj 
thenceforth  be  difabled  to  have  and  enjoy 
the  fame.  ^ 

SIMPLE,  JimpleXf  fomething  not  mi.'iied 
or  compounded,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands 
oppofed  to  compound.  See  the  article 
Compound. 

Thus  we  fay,  fimple'forra,  fimple  mode, 
fimpls  fee,-  fimple  force,  fimple  equation, 
fimple  anomaly,  fimple  glands,  fimple 
vifion,  fimple  firnk,  fimple  fraflion,  S'c. 
See  the  articles  Form,  Mode,  Fee, 
Forge,  Equation,  £?£•. 

Simple,  in  pharmacy,  a general  name 
given  to  all  herbs  or  plants,  as  having 
each  its  particular  virtue,  whereby  it  be- 
comes a fimple  remedy. , 

Simple,  in  mufic,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  op- 
pofition  to  double,  fometimes  to  a com- 
pound of  feveral  parts  or  figures  of  dif- 
ferent values,  &c.  Simple  cadence  is  that 
where  the  notes  are  equal  in  every  part. 
Simple  concords  are  thofe  wherein  we  hear 
at  leaft  two  notes  in  confonan.ee,  as  a 
third  and  fifth,  and  of  confequence  at 
leaft  three  parts,  which  is  either  done 
irnmediately,  and  called  the  harmonical 
triad,  or  in  a more  remote  manner  ; that 
is,  when  the  founds  which  are  not  bafs, 
17  Br  are 
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are  one  or  two  oJlaves  higheri  This 
dirtance  has  no  bad  efFeft  in  the  third  ; 
but  in  the  fifth  it  has,  and  generally 
fpeaking,  the  nearer  or  more  immediate 
the  concords  are,  the  better.  They  al- 
fo  fay,  C fimple,  or  plain,  in  oppofition 
to  C accented.  Simple  counter-point  is  a 
harmonical  compolition,  wherein  note  is 
fet  againft  note,  in  oppofition  to  figura- 
tive counter-point.  Simple  fugue,  or 
fimple  imitation,  is  where  one  part  imi- 
tates the  finging  of  another  for  fome 
lueafures.  See  the  articles  Counter- 
point, Imitation,  Fugue,  Sfc. 

For  fimple  interval,  and  fimple  triple,  fee 
the  articles  Interval  and  Triple. 

SIMPLEX  BENEFICIUM,  fignifies  an  in- 
ferior dignity  in  a cathedral,  or  collegiate 
church,  a fine- cure,  penfion,  or  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  benefice,  oppofed  to  a cure  of 
fotile,  and  which  therefore  is  confiftent 
with  any  parochial  cure,  without  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  pluralities. 

SIMPLIFYING,  in  ecclefiaftical. matters, 
is  the  taking  away  the  cure  of  fouls  from 
a benefice,  and  difpenling  the  beneficiary 
from  refidence.  Several  benefices  which 
have  been  fimplifyed,  now  require  refi- 
dence, and  a great' number  of  others, 
which  required  refidence,  have  been  fim- 
plifyed ; fome  ufe  this  word  in  a more 
extenfive  fignification,  'uiz.  for  the  fliort- 
ening  a relation,  or  retrenching  eve- 
ry thing  not  precifely  neceffary. 

SIMPLUpiA-RIA,  in  ^antiquity,  a kind 
of  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  deceafed 
at  their  obfequies. 

SIMUL  cu'm,  in  law,  words  that  former- 
ly were  made  ul'e  of  in  indifilments  and 
declarations  of  trefpafs,  where  there  were 
feveral  defendants,  fome  whereof  were 
known,  and  others  hot. 

SIN,  a breach  or  tranfgrefifion  of  fome  di- 
vine law,  or  command. 

SINAI,  a mountain  of  Arabia  Petrea,  fi'.u- 
ated  ealt  long.  35°,  north  lat.  ig°,  and 
memorable  on  account  of  the  laws  being 
given  to  the  Jews  on  this  mount. 

?>iii M,  blights  of . See  Catharine. 

SINAPI,  or  Sinapis,  mufiarJ,  in  botany, 
a genus  of'the  tetradynamia  (iliquofa  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  conhils  of 
foiir  cruciform,  roundifli,  plane,  patent, 
and  intire  petals,  with  ereft  linear  un- 
gues, and  fcarcely  the  l-.ngth  of  the  cnp  ; 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  rough  pod,  con- 
filling  of  two  valves;  and  containing  two 
cells ; the  feeds  are  numerous  and  glo- 
bofe.  ^ 

Muliard-feed  is  an  aUenusnt  and  refol- 


vent  in  a very  high  degree;  It  warms  the 
fiomach,  and  excites  an  appetite ; but  its 
principal  medicinal  ufe  is  external  in 
finapilms,  applications  made  to  certain 
parts  when  irritation  is  intended,  but 
not  bliftering.  It  is  ufually  mixed  with 
horfe-radifli  root,  and  other  ingredients 
of  the  fame  kind,  for  this  purpofe. 

SINAPISM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  me- 
dicine, in  form  of-a  cataplafin,  compofed 
chiefly  of  muftard-feed  pulverized,  and 
mixed  with  the  pulp  of  figs,  or  with  brj- 
ony,  garlic,  onion,  or  the  like.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  fore-part  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  future.  See  the  articles 
Heab  and  Skull. 

SINCOPORA,  a promontory  of  Malacca 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  z°  north 
lat.  oppofite  to  the  illand  of  Sumatra, 
with  which  this  caps  forms  the  ftraits, 
called  the  Straits  ofSincopora. 

SINDON,  in  furgery,  a little  round  piece 
of  linen  hlk,  or  lint,  ufed  in  d refling  a 
wound  after  trepanning.  See  the  article 
Trepanning. 

SINE,  or  right  Sine  o/"  an  arch.  In  trigo- 
nometry, is  a right  line  drawn  from  one 
end  of  that  arch,  perpendicular  to  the  rat. 
dins  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the  arch  j 
being  always  equal  to  half  the  chord  of 
twice  the  arch.  Thus,  SR  (plate  CCL. 
fig.  6.)  is  the  right  fine  of  the  arches 
S A and  S D. 

The  radius,  C B,  is  called  the  whole  line, 
or  the  fine  of  90°.  The  fine-complement, 
or  CO  fine,  of  an  arch  AS,  is  the  patt 
CR,  Intercepted  between  the  center  and 
right  fine;  lb  called,  as  being  always 
equal  to  S H,  the  fine  of  the  complement 
of  that  arch  to  90°,  ■uiK.  SR.  And  the 
verfed  fine  of  an  arch,  AS,  is  the  part, 
RA,  intercepted  between  the  right  fine, 
SR,  and  the  extremity  of  the  arch,  A. 
For  the  ufe  of  fines  in  frigoBometrical 
calculations,  fee  the  articles  Trigono- 
metry, Naviga,tion, 

Sine  assensu  capitali,  in  law,  a writ 
lying  where  a biftiop,  dean,  prebendary, 
or  mailer  of  an  horpital,  aliens  the  lands 
held  in  right  of  his  bifliopric,  deanery, 
&c.  without  ihe  confent  of  the  chapter, 
or  fraternity  ; in  which  cafe  his  fuccelTor 
fliall  have  this  writ,  and  I'ometimes  he 
may  enter  upon  fiich  alienation,  and  need 
not  bring  it. 

Sine-cures,  ecclefiaftical  benefices  with- 
out cure  of  fouls.  No  church,  where 
there  is  but  one  incumbent,  can  properly' 

be 
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be  a Cne-cure  : and  though  the  church 
being  down,  or  the  parifli  being  become 
dellitule  of  pariihioners,  the  incumbent 
may  be  thereby  neceflarily  acquitted  from 
the  actual  performance  of  public  duty  ; 
yet  he  is  (till  under  an  obligation  to  do 
it  whenever  a church  fliall  be  built,  and 
there  are  a competent  number  of  inha- 
bitants ; and  in  the  mean  time,  if  the 
church  be  prefentative,  as  moft  fuch  chur- 
ches are,  the  incumbent  is  inftituted  in- 
to the  cure  of  fouls  j fuch  benefices  are 
rather  depopulations  than  fine-cures,  and 
it  will  be  proper  for  the  new  incumbent 
to  read  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  the 
liturgy  in  the  church-yard,  &c.  and  to 
do  whatever  other  incumbents  ufually  do. 
But  a reSory,  or  portion  of  it,  may  pro- 
perly be  a fine- cure,  if  there  be  a vicar 
under  the  reflor,  endowed  and  charged 
with  the  cure,  in  which  cafe  it  does  not 
come  within  the  ftatute  of  pluralities, 
II  H.  VIII.  c.  13..  Here  therefore,  no 
difpenfation  is  necelTary  to  hold  the  fine- 
cure  with  a former  living,  nor  need  the 
incumbent  read  the  articles,  or  divine 
fervice,  as  required  by  13  Eliz.  c.  12. 
which  extends  only  to  a benefice  with 
cure.  By  the  above-mentioned  ftatute  of 
Hen.  VIII.  not  only  prebends  and  rec- 
tories, with  vicarages  endowed,  but  dea- 
neries, and  arch- deaneries  are  declared 
to  be  benefices  without  cure.  ^ 

Sine  die,  ^without  day,  in  law,  a term 
frequently  ufed  in  our  proceedings  at 
common  law  j as  when  judgment  is  given 
againft  the  plaintiflr,  he  is  faid  to  be  in 
miferkordiapro falfo  clamore ftio ; fo  when 
judgment  paftes  for  the  defendant,  it  is 
entered  eat  inde  jlne  die,  being  as  much 
as  to  fay,  he  is  difcharged,  or  difmilTed 
the  court. 

SINEW,  denotes  what  we  properly  call  a 
nerve,  though  in  common  fpeech,  it  is 
rather  ufed  for  a tendon.  See  the  articles 
Nerves  and  Tendons. 

SINGING,  the  aflion  of  making  divers 
inflexions  of  the  voice,  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  correfpondent  to  the  notes  of  a 
fong,  or  piece  of  melody.  See  Melodv. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to 
fing,  is  to  raile  a I'cale  of  notes  by  tones 
and  femi- tones  to  an  oflave,  and  defcend 
by  the  fame  notes  ; and  then  to  rife  and 
fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a third, 
fourth,  fifth,  ©’r.  and  to  do  all  this  by 
notes  of  different  pitch.  Then  thefe 
notes  are  reprefented  by  lines  and  fpaces, 
to  which  the  fyllables  fa,  fo,  la,  mi,  are 


applied,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  name 
each  line  and  fpace  thereby  ; whence  this 
praflice  is  called  felfaing,  the  nature, 
reafon,  effe6ls,  &c.  whereof,  fee  under 
the  article  Solfaing. 

SINGULAR  number,  in  grammar,  that 
number  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  Hands 
oppofed  to  plural ; and  is  ufed  when  we 
only  fpeak  of  a fingle,  or  one,  perfon,  or 
thing.  See  Plural  and  Number. 
The  Latins,  French,  Englilh,  fife,  have 
lio  numbers  but  the  lingular  and  plural ; 
but  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  have  like- 
wife  a dual  number,  peculiar  to  two  per- 
fons.  See  Latin,  French,  &c. 

SINGULTUS,  the  hickup,  in  medicine. 
See  the  article  Hickup. 

SINICAL  quADRANT.  See  Quadrant. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on,  or  towards,  the 
left-hand ; finifter  is  alfo  ufed,  among  us, 
for  unlucky,  though  in  the  facred  rites  of 
divination,  the  Romans  frequently  ufed 
it  in  an  oppofite  fenfe. 

Sinister,  in  heraldry.  The  finifter  fide  of 
an  efeutSheon  is  the  left  hand  fide  ; the 
finifter  chief,  the  left  angle  of  the  chief; 
the  finifter  bafe,  the  left  hand  part  of  the 
bafe.  See  Escutcheon,  Sfc., 

Sinister  aspect,  among  aftrologers,  is 
an  appearance  of  two  planets  happening 
according  to  the  fucceftion  of  the  figns, 
as  Saturn  in  aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame 
degree  of  gemini. 

SINISTRT,  a fe^l  of  antient  heretics,  thus 
called,  becaufe  they  held  the  left  hand  in 
abhorrence,  and  made  it  a point  of  reli- 
gion not  to  receive  any  thing  therewith. 

SINKING  FUND,  a provifion  made  by 
parliament,  confifting  of  the  furpltifage  of 
other  funds,  intended  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debts ; on 
the  credit  of  which  very  large  films  have 
been  borrowed  for  public  ules. 

SINNET,  on  board  a fliip,  a line  or  firing 
made  of  rope-yarn,  confifting  generally 
of  two,  fix,  or  nine  ftrings,  which  are 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  are  platted 
over  one  another,  and  then  beaten  fmooth 
and  fiat  with  a wooden  mallet.  Its  ufe 
is  to  fave  1lie  ropes,  or  to  keep  them 
from. galling. 

SI  NON  OMNEs,  in  law,  the  name  ofa  writ 
on  alTociation  of  juftices,  by  which,  if  all 
in  commiftion  cannot  meet  at  the  day  af- 
figned,  it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of 
them  may  proceed  to  finifli  the  bufinefs. 

SINOPE,  a port-town  of  afiatic  Turky, 
fituated  on  the  Euxine’Seai  eaft  long, 
36°  It',  north  lat.  42°  ijL 
. 17  .E  2 5LNO-; 
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SJNOPICA.  terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a red  earth  of  the  ochre-kind, 
called  alfo  rubrica  finopica,  and  by  fome 
authors  finopis.  It  is  a very  dole,  com- 
paft,  and  weighty  earth,  of  a fine  glow- 
ing purple  colour,  but  in  fome  fpecirnens 
fnuch  deeper  than  in  others,  and  in  fome 
degenerating  into  palenefs  ; but  even  in 
its  word  condition,  it  is  a very  fine  cor 
lour.  It  is  of  a pure  .texture,  but  not 
very  hard,  and  of  an.  even,  but  dufty  fur- 
face.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is 
perftilly  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
does  not  crumble  eafily  between  the  fin- 
gers, and  (lains  the  hands.  It  melts  very 
flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  perfefilly  pure 
and  fine,  and  .of  a very  auftere  aftringent 
tafte,  and  ferments  very  violently  with 
aqua  fortis.  It  was  dug  in  Cappadocia, 
and  carried  for  fale  to  the  city  Sinope, 
whence  it  had  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  plenty  in  the  New  Jerfeys  in 
America,  and  is  called  by  the  people 
there  blood  (tone,  from  its  ftainihg  the 
hands  to  a blood  colour,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  Irad  in  many  other  places  5 and 
this  deferves  thoroughly  enquiring  into, 
fince  . there  feems  not  one  among  the 
earths  more  worthy  notice.  Its  fine  tex- 
ture and  body,  with  its  high  florid  colour, 
mull  make  it  very  valuable  to  painters, 
and  its  powerful  afiringency  equally  fo 
in  medicine.  The  antients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  fluxes  and  hemor- 
rhages, and  experience  fhews  it  poffelfes 
the  fame  virtues  at  this  time.  The  deepr 
eft  coloured  is  ever  the  moft  aftringent. 

SINOPLE,  orSENOPLE,  in  heraldry,  der 
notes  vert,  or  the  green  colour  in  armo- 
ries. See  the  article  Veet. 

Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth, 
beauty,. rejoicing,  and  liberty,  whence  it 
is,  that  letters  cf  grace,  abolition,  legi- 
timation, &c.  are  always  ufed  to  be  feal- 
ed  with  green  wax. 

SINUATED  LEAF,  in  botany,  a leaf 
which  has  a number  of  finufes  on  its 
, fide,  but  ibofe  feparated  by  lobes,  not 
very  long,  nor  themfelves  indented,  or 
notched  at  the  edges.  Sinuaio-dentated 
leaf,  exprefl'es  a leaf  'like  the  former, 
but  w»ii!i  the  lateral  lobes  of  a linear 
figure. 

SINUOSITY,  a feries  of  bends  and.  turns 
in  arches,  or  other  irregular  figures, 
fometimes  jutting  out,  and  fomerimes 
falling  in, 

SINUOUS  ul’cees.  See  Ulcer. 

SINUS,  in  aqatomy,  denotes  a cavity  of 
■eeitain  bones,  and  other  parts,  the  en- 


trance whereof  is  narrow,  and  the  bot- 
tom wider  and  more  fpacious.  Of  thefe 
finufes  we  find  feveral  in  divers  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  in  the  internal 
furfaces.  of  the  os  occipitis ; in  adults, 
there  is  a crofs,  to  which  adheres  the 
finufes  and  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater, ' 
the  ufe  whereof  is  to  carry  the  blood  from 
the  brain,  by  a very  peculiar  mechanifm, 
under  the  fella  equina,  or  turcica  of  the 

. os  fphenoides ; there  is  alfo  a fmus  called 
the  fphenoidal  finus ; this  is  foroetimes 
double,  and  opensintothenoftrils;  fome- 
times  it  is  totally  wanting.  See  the  ar- 
ticlesStcuLL,  Brain,  Sphenoides  os, 
Dura  mater,  Gfc. 

For  the  finufes  of  the  larynx  and  vens 
portse,  feeLARYNX  and  Porta. 

Sinus  of  an  artery  is  ufed,  by  fome,  for 
any  part  of  an  artery  where  its  tides  are 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  ordinary  pro- 
portional dimenfions  elfewhere.  Mor- 
gagni has  obferved  four  fuch  finufes  in 
the  aorta,  three  of  them  anfwering  to  the 
femilunar  valves ; and  the  fourth  is  all 
that  part  of  the  aorta  between  the  former 
finufes,  and  the  origin  of  the  common 
trunk  of  the  right  fubciavian  and  caro- 
tid arteries.  Sinus  of  the  womb  is  ufed 
for  any  cavity  within  its  fubftance.  See 
the  article  Uterus. 

Sinus,  in  furgery,  a little  cavity,  or  facr 
cuius,  frequently  formed  by  a wound  or 
ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  collefted.  See  the 

, article  Wound,  (Sc. 

A finus  is  properly  a cavity  in  the  mlde 
die  of  a flefhy  part,  formed  by  the  ftagna- 
tion  and  putrefafilion  of  the  blood  othu- 
mours,  and  which  has  wrought  itfelf^^e 
vent  or  exit.  See  the  article  Fis.tvla. 

SION,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Valais,  fitualed  on  the  river 
Rhone,  twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  being  a fovereign 
ftate. 

Sion-college.  See  College. 

SIPHON,  or  Syphon,  in  hydraulics,  a 
bended  pipe,  one  end  of  which  being  put 
into  a velTel  of  liquor,  and  the  other 
hanging  out  of  the  faid  velTel  over  ano- 
ther, the  liquor  will  run  out  from  the 
firft  into  the  laft,  after  the  air  has  been 
fucked  out  of  the  external  or  lower  end 
of  the  fiphon,  and  that  as  long,  as  the 
liquor  in  the  upper  veflel  is  above  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  fiphon.  Thus,  HD  S 
(plate  CCL.  fig.  1.  n°  i.)  is  a fiphon 
wbofe  two  parts  H D,  D S,  are  called 
its  legs,  and  by  its  operation,  the  water 
is  drawn  out  of  the  upper  l/effel  AJ3CD, 
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Into  the  lower  ab.  When  you  have 
fucked  out  the  air  at  S,  the  water  fol- 
lows, coming  in  at  H,  going  in  the  di- 
geflion  H G D S,  and  out  at  S,  as  long 
as  the  furface  E F is  above  I H 5 the  le- 
vel of  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the 
driving  leg  of  the  fiphon,  being  that  in 
which  the  water  goes  up,  as  that  through 
which  it  goes  down  is  called  the  ifluing 
leg,  and  is  always  longer  than  the  driv- 
ing leg.  Now,  the  caufe  of  the  fiphon ’s 
running  is  this.  The  air  which  prefles 
into  the  veflel  A B C D,  reprefented  by 
the  column  KL,  fuftains  the  column  of 
water  LD,  in  the  fliort  leg  of  the  fiphon, 
preffing  againft  that  air  with  its  perpendi- 
cular height  D F,  whilft  the  column  of 
air  MS,  piefling.upwards  againft  thehole 
of  the  long  or  ifluing  leg  D S (which  a£ls 
according  to  the  height  D C)  mull  yield 
and  futfer  the  water  to  run  out  as  long  as 
the  leg  D S is  longer,  or  rather  higher  in 
perpendicular  than  DG.  For  fince  K. . 
and  M are  fuppofed  at  topi  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  the  column  K L and  M S are 
cqu.tl  in  height  and  preflure,  (the  height 
o'  L above  S being  of  no  account  in  the 
height  of  the  atmofphere)  as  long  as  M S 
is  aflrd  upon  by  the  defeending  water 
p S,  whole  height  is  from  D to  S (fup- 
pol'e  fifteen  inches)  an  height  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  column  D G (fuppofe  of  feven 
inches)  fupported  by  the  column  of  air 
KL,  the  column  MS  mult  yield  to  the 
water  ilTuing  out  at  S ; and  however  the 
fuiface  of  the  water  EF  defeends,  the 
column  KL,  by  its  prelTure,  will  always 
overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  column 
MS,  becaufe  it  has  a lefs  height  of  wa- 
ter to  fuftain  than  MS  has.  If  the 
mouth  of  the  ilTuing  leg  had  been  at  T, 
the  water  would  hang  in  equilibrio,  fill- 
ing both  legs  of  the  fiphon,  when  the 
water  is  come  down  in  the  upper  velTel  to 
IHT,  becaufe  then  the  two  columns  of 
air  K L and  M S will  be  afiled  againft  by 
an  equal  weight  of  water  in  the  legs  of 
the  fiphon  i but  if  then  you  raife  the  iflu- 
ing end  of  the  fiphon,  now  fuppofed  at 
T,  up  to  the  level  of  u \ above  IH,  the 
water  will  run  back  up  from  V to  D,  and 
fo  out  at  H,  in  the  upper  velfel,  becaufe 
then  the  column  MS  having  only  the 
height  V D to  fuftain,  will  be  afled 
againft  with  lefs  force  than  the  column 
KL,  which  is  prelTed  againft  by  the 
whole  height  D H,  fuperior  to  V D.  See 
the  articles  Fluid,  EnCine,,Air,  &c. 
Since  the  preflure  of  the  air  is  the  caufe 
pf  the  water  being  pulhed  up'intp  the 


fiphon,  and  the  diflerence  of  its  preflure 
(as  one  column  is  afted  againft  by  tfie 
water  in  the  Ihort  leg  more  weakly  than 
another  column  of  air  is  afled  upon  by  the 
water  in  the  long  leg)  is  the  caufe  of  its 
running  continually  from  one  velfel  into 
another,  when  once  fet  agoing,  it  follows, 
that  the  bend  D of  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
fiphon  mull  not  be  above  thirty -two  feet 
higher  than  the  water  in  the  upper  veflel, 
becaufe  the  air  cannot  fuftain  a column  of 
water,  whofe  height  exceeds  thirty -two 
feet.  If  therefore  there  was  a crane,  or 
fiphon  A CEDE  {ibid-  n°  a.)  of  about 
forty  feet  high,  reckoning  from  A to  E, 
with  cocks  A and  B at  its  lovyer  ends, 
and  ah  hole  at  the  top  E,  to  be  Hopped 
with  a cork  upon  occafion,  there  might 
be  made  the  following  experiment  5 wa- 
ter being  poured  into  the  veflels  A and 
B,  let  the  cocks  A and  B be  Ihut,  then 
with  a funnel,  pouring  in  water  at  E,  till 
both  legs  of  the  fiphon  are  full,  flop  the 
hole  E,  and  open  the  two  cocks  at  once. 
The  water,  inftead  of  running  from  the 
veflel  A into  B,  which  it  would  do  if  the, 
height  C A was  much  under  thirty-two 
feet,  will  in  the  two  legs  fall  back  to  C 
and  D thirty-two  feet  above  A and  B, 
where  it  will  hang,  the  air  not  being 
able  to  fuftain  the  water  above  thole 
heights,  and  confequently  to  drive  it  up 
over  the  bend  E.  Nay,  unlefs  the  wa- 
ter be  purged  of  air  before  the  experi- 
ment, the  top  of  the  water  at  C and  D 
will  not  be  quite  thirty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter in  the  veflels  A and  B,  becaufe  air- 
will  extricate  itfelf  out  of  the  water,  and 
getting  into  the  cavity  C E D,  prefs  a 
little  on  the  top  of  the  water  at  C and  D, 
fo  that  its  height  will  be  lefs  to  balance 
the  prellui'e  of  the  atmofphere.  See  the 
article  Atmosphere. 

Mercury  will  run  in  a fiphon  in  the  fame 
manner  as  water,  but  then  the  bend  of 
the  fiphon  mull  not  be  more  than  thirty 
inches  and  eight  tenths  above  the  flag- 
nant  mercury  in  the  upper  veflel ; her 
caufe,  as  it  is  near  fourteen  times  fpecifi. 
cally  heavier  than  water,  it  will  be  lifted 
up  by  the  preflure  of  the  air  but  the 
fourteenth  part  that  water  is  I'fied. 

To  prove  further,  that  a different  preflure 
againft  the  orifices  of  the  unequal  legs  of 
a fiphon,  is  the  caufe  of  a liquor  running 
through  that  inftrument  from  a higher 
into  a lower  veflel,  we  may  make  ufe  of 
any  other  fluid,  lighter  than  the  fluid  ta 
be  brought  over,  inftead  of  air,  and  leave 
Ihe  bend  of  the  fiphon  open  tg  the  ajr,  as 
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' in  the  following  experiment:  ABCD, 
(_ibid.  n”  3.)  is  a pretty  large  glafs  jar 
with  a little  water  (tinged  red  to  make 
the  experiment  the  more  confpicuous) 
in  its  bottom,  to  the  height  of  an  inch, 
asatEF.  On  a ftand  between  F and  G 
in  the  great  jar,  there  is  placed  a little  jar, 
G H K I,  almoft  full  of  the  faid  red 
water  : let  down  the  fiphon  S L M G, 
open  at  S,  M,  and  G,  into  the  velfel,  fo 
that  the  end  S of  the  long  leg  hands  in 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  jar; 
and  G,  the  end  of  the  ihort  leg  in  the 
little  jar,  at  the  bottom  of  its  water  ; 
pour  in  oil  of  turpentine  into  the  great 
jar  up  to  L,  fo  that  the  water  in  the  little 
jar  may  alfo  be  covered  with  it,  and  the 
water  vyill  tirft  rife  up,  in  both  legs  of  the 
fiphon,  fo  as  to  meet  at  the  bend  L,  then 
it  will  run  out  of  the  little  jar  into  the 
great  one  ihrough  the  fiphon,  in  the  di- 
reflion  G H L S,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
water  in  the  little  jar  above  G.  See  the 
article  Barometer. 

Inftead  of  hanging  a fiphon  over  the 
fide  of  a velfel,  it  haay  be  adapted  to  a 
cup;  fo  that  the  Ihort  leg  being  in  the 
cup,  the  long  leg  may  go  down  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cup ; and  then  it  is 
called  Tantalus’s  cup.  See  the  article 
Tantalus’s  Cup. 

There  are  feme  fiphons  through  which 
the  water  will  run  out  of  a velfel  without 
fucking  the  air  from  them,  or  making 
them  in  the  manner  of  a wafte  pipe  ; 
but  thefe  muft  be  made  of  capillary  tubes 
whofe  bore  muft  not  be  bigger  than  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  ; and  as  foon  as  they  are 
put  into  a velfel  of  water  TrS  (ihid.  n® 

4. )  they  will  begin  to  run,  and  fo  conti- 
nue as  long  as  there  is  any  water  above 
the  driving  leg.  This  happens  becaufe 
the  attraflion  of  cohefion,  which  makes 
water  rife  up  in  fmall  tubes,  draws  the 
furface  V to  W in  the  fiphon  ; where  be- 
ing lower  than  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  velfel,  it  muft  run  down  ; becaufe 
the  column  of  water  VV  S,  is  longer  or 
higher  than  the  column  S’V  ; and  the  air 
pulhing  down  atV,  muft  overcome  the 
refinance  of  the  air  pulhing  upwards  at 

5.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a piece  of  lilt 
of  cloth.  A D,  will  make  the  water  come 
out  of  the  velfel  and  fall  down  in  drops  at 
E ; as  this  piece  of  cloth  is  in  effeft  a 
bundle  of  capillary  fiphons  made  by  its 
interftices.  But  it  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  velfel  was  atgi,  the  fiphon 
being  put  in.  the  water,  would  hot  run 
out,  but  only  rife  in  the  fiphon  up  to  e/, 
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the  height  to  which  a tube  of  that  bore 
would  raife  the  water  by  the  attraflion  of 
cohefion.  Whenever  the  velfel  is  full, 
this  experiment  will  fucceed  in  vacuo. 
See  Cohesion,  Capillary,  fife. 

SIPHONANTHUS,  or  Siphonan'the. 
MUM, a genus  of  the  tetrandria-monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  a fingle  funnel-lhaped  petal : 
the  fruit  confifts  of  four  roundilh  berries 
within  a patulous  cup : the  feed  is  folitary 
and  roundilh. 

SIRADIA,  a city  of  great  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the 
river  Warta:  eaft  longitude  iS®,  north 
latitude  51®. 

SIRANAGER,  a city  of  hither  India, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Siba,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ganges  : eaft  longitude  80®, 
north  latitude  31®  30'. 

SIRE,  a title  of  honour  in  France,  now 
given  to  the  king  only,  as  a mark  of  fo- 
vereignty.  In  all  placets  and  petitions, 
epiftles,  difeourfes,  &c.  to  the  king,  he  is 
addrelTed  under  the  title  of  fire. 

Sire  was  antiently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  fieur  and  feigr.eur,  and  applied  to 
barons,  gentlemen,  and  citizens. 

SIREN,  o-Eieiv,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  fa- 
bulous animal,  otherwife  called  a mer- 
maid. See  the  article  Mermaid. 

The  firens  are  reprefented  by  Ovid,  &c, 
as  fea  monfters,  with  women’s  faces  and 
fifties  tails;  and  by  others  decked  with 
plumage  of  various  colours.  The  three 
firens  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  three 
daughters  of  the  river  Aclielous,  and 
are  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu- 
cofia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only 
two  firens,  and  fome  others  reckon  five. 
Virgil  places  them  on  rocks  where  velfels 
are  in  danger  of  fpliting.  Some  repre- 
fent  them  as  fuch  charming  monfters,  who 
lung  fo  harmonioully,  that  failors  were 
wrecked  on  their  rocks  without  regret, 
and  even  expired  in  raptures. 

SIRIK,  or  Serques,  a town  of  Lorrain, 
fituated  on  ihe  Mofelle,  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Luxemburg. 

SIRIUS,  the  DOG-STAR,  in  aftronoray, 
a very  bright  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  conftellation  canis 
major.  See  Canicula  and  Canis. 

SIRMIUM,  a city  of  Sclavonia,  fituated 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Save : eaft 
long,  ao®,  north  lat.  45°. 

SIRNAME.  See  the  article  Surname. 

SISKIN,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the 
fiingilla,  with  a fpotted  breaft,  of  the 
bignefs  of  the  green -finch  : the  head  is 

large 
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large  and  round : the  iris  of  the  eyes  is 
hazel : the  beak  fliort,  conic  and  robuft: 
the  head  black:  the  back  tinged  with 
green  : the  belly  white,  and  wings  ele- 
gantly variegated  with  a tranfverfe  ftreak 
of  yellow.  See  plate  CCL.  fi.  z. 

SISON,  CoaN-PARSLEY,  or  Bishop’s- 
WEEb,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  thegene- 
ral  corolla  whereof  is  uniform  : the  par- 
tial corolla  is  formed  of  five  equal  lanceo- 
lated  inflex  petals : there  is  no  pericar- 
piufn:  the  naked  fruit  is  oval,  ftriated, 
and  reparable  into  two  parts  : the  feeds 
are  two,  oval,  convex,  ftriated  on  one 
fide,  and  plane  and  fmooth  on  the  other. 
The  feed  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  four 
lelfer  hot  feeds  of  the  (hops,  and  is  an 
attenuant,  aperient  and  carminative.  It 
is  prefcribed  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  and 
againft  obftruftions  of  the  menfes ; and 
is  faid  alfo  to  be  a lithontriptic. 

SISTERON,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Provence,  fituated  on  the  river 
Durance  ; eaft  longitude  5°  45',  north 
latitude  44.®  16'. 

SISTRUM,  or  Cistrum,  akind  of  anti- 
ent  mufical  inftrument,  ufed  by  the  priefts 
of  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  It  is  defcribed  by' 
Spon  as  of  an  oval  form,  in  manner  of  a 
racket,  with  three  flicks  traverfing  it 
breadth-wife,  which  playing  freely  by  the 
agitation  of  the  whole  inftrument,  yield- 
ed a kind  of  found  which  to  them  feem- 
ed  melodious.  Mr.  Malcolm  takes  the 
fillrum  to  be  no  better  than  a kind  of 
rattle.  Oifelius  obferves,  that  the  fillrum 
is  found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals 
and  on  talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,  WATER-CRESS,  in  bota- 
ny,  a genus  of  the  tetradynamia-filiquofa 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fills  of  four  cruciform,  oblong,  ereflo- 
patent  petals,  oftentimes  lefs  than  the 
cup,  with  a great  number  of  ungues  s 
the  fruit  is  a long,  crooked,  cylindrical 
pod,  confining  of  two  valves,  and  con- 
taining two  cells  : the  feeds  are  nume- 
rous and  fmall.  See  plate  CCL.  fig.  5. 
The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  are  fre- 
quently eaten  in  fpring  as  a fallad  : the 
whole  plant  is  of  an  acid  talle,  and  is  a 
powerful  attenuant  and  rel'olvent.  It  is 
recommended  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  is  eaten  in  large  quantities 
for  that  intention  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
is  good  againft  obllrudlions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  confequently  in  jaundices,  and  many 
of  the  chronic  difeafes.  It  is  alfo  a pow- 


erful diuretic,  and  promoter  of  the 
menfes:  the  bell  way  of  ufing  it  is  in 
manner  of  a fallad,  or  by  drinking  the 
exprefled  juice,  which  is  at  prefent  much 
a cuftom  with  us  in  fpring  with  that  of 
brook-lime,  &c. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  gynandria-triandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  (ttrolla  whereof  confills  of  fix  oblong- 
erefilo-patent  plane  petals,  rounded  ver- 
tically with  a point.  The  fruit  is  a tri- 
quetrous capfule,  rounded  vertically,  con- 
fining of  three  cells,  and  containing 
three  valves:  the  feeds  are  numerous  ancl 
roundilh. 

SITE,  or  SciTE,  fitus,  denotes  the  fitua- 
tion  of  an  houfe,  meffuage,  &c.  and 
foBietimes  the  ground-plot,  or  fpot  of 
earth  it  (lands  on. 

In  logic,  fitus  is  one  of  the  predicaments 
declaring  a fuhjeft  to  be  fo  and  fo  placed  s 
and  in  geometry  and  algebra,  it  denotes 
the  filuafion  of  lines,  furfaces,  &c, 

SITOPHYLAX,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an 
athenian  maglllrate,  who  had  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  corn,  and  was  to  take 
care  that  nobody  bought  more  than  vvas 
neceifary  for  the  provilion  of  his  family. 
By  the  attic  laws,  particular  pprfons  were 
prohibited  buying  more  than  fifty 
or  meafiues  of  wheat  a man  ; and  the 
fitophylax  vi’as  to  look  to  the  obfervation 
of  this  law.  It  was  a capital  crime  to 
prevartcate  in  it.  There  were  fifteen  of 
thefe  officers,  ten  for  the  city  and  five- 

. for  the  pyrseiis. 

SITTA,  the  nuthatch,  in  ornithology, 
the  name  of  a dillinfV  genus  of  birds, 
ufually  confounded  with  the  picte.  The 
beak  of  the  fitta  is  of  a conic  and  fome- 
vvhat  cultrated  form  : the  tongue  is  lace*, 
rated  and  emarginated  : the  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  rigid.  The  fitta  is  of  the  fize 
of  our  common  goldfinch  ; the  head  is 
fmall  and  depreffed  : the  beak  is  (liort, 
black  on  the  upper  part  and  white  on  the 
lower  towards  the  throat : the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  wings,  are  grey  : the  bread  of 
a pale  yellow;  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly  fomewhat  reddifl!.  See  plate 
CCL.  fig.  3, 

MUM,  WATER-PARSNEP,  SK.1RRET,  and 
NiNZiN,  in  botany,  a genus  of  pentan- 
dria-digynia  clafs  of  pUnts,  the  general 
corolla  whereof  is  uniform  : the  partial 
one  confifts  of  five  index  equal  petals: 
the  fruit  Is  naked,  an-d  of  an  ova!  or 
roundifii  figure,  fmall,  ftriated,  and  fe- 
parable,  into  two  parts ; the  feeds  are 

two. 
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tw0,  loundifli,  ftriated,  and  convex 
on  the  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,,  eaten  either 
etude  or  boiled,  are  faid  to  break  and 
expel  the  ftone  j to  excite  urine  and  the 
mehfesj  to  promote  the  expulfion  of  the 
foetus,  and  to  be  good  in  a dyfentery. 

SIX.A.IN,  SIXTH,  fexagena,  in  war,  an 
antient  order  of  battle,  wherein  fix  bat- 
talions being  ranged  in  one  line,  the  fe- 
cond  and  fifth  were  made  to  advance,  to 
form  the  van-guard  ; the  fitft  and  fixth 
to  retire,  to  form  the  rear  guard  ; the 
third  and  fourth  remaining  on  the  fpot, 
to  form  the  corps,  or  body,'  of  the  battle. 

SIX-CLERKS.  See  Six  Clerks. 

SIXTH,  fexta,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  fim- 
ple  original  concords,  or  harmonical  in- 
tervals. See  the  article  Concord. 

The  fixth  is  of  two  kinds,  greater  and 
lels,  and  therefore  is  efteeined  one  of  the 
iinperfeft  concords,  though  each  of  them 
arife  from  a different  divifion  of  the  oc- 
tave r the  greater  fixth  is  a concord  re. 
fulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  founds 
of  tvim  firings,  that  are  to  each  other  as 
3:5:  the  lels  from  thofe  of  two  firings, 
in  the  ratio  of  5 : 8.  See  Scale, 

The  lefs  fixth  is  compofed  diatonically 
of  fix  degrees,  whence  its  name,  and  five 
intervals,  three  whereof  are  tones,  and 
two  femi-tones;  chromatically  of  eight 
ferai-tones,  five  whereof  are  greater,  and 
three  lefs  ; it  has  its  form,  or  origin, 
from  the  ratio  fuper  tri-partiens  quinta. 
The  greater  fixth  is  diatonically  com- 
pofed, like  the  other,  of  fix  degrees  and 
five  intervals,  among  which  four  are 
tones  and  one  femi-tone;  chromatically, 
of  nine  femi-tones,  five  whereof  are 
greater,  and  four  lefs  j confequently,  .it 

' hath  a lefs  femi-tone  more  than  the  for- 
mer. It  has  its  origin  from  the  ratio  fuper 
hi-partiens  tertia.  See  Proportion. 
Antiently  the  fixth  had  only  one  dupli- 
cate, which  was  the  thirteenth  ; but  ill 
the  modern  fyrtem  of  mufic  it  has  the 
twentieth  for  its  triplicate,  the  twenty- 
feventh  for  its  quadruplicate,  ©’f.>every 
one  of  which  are  indifferently  marked  in, 
thorough  bafs  by  the  figure  6.  And  even 
the  fixth  itfelf  both  greater  and  lefs,  when 
natural,  is  not  exprefled  any  otherwife, 
than  by  a fimple  6 1 but  when  it  is 
greater  or  lefs,  by  accident,  the  charac- 
ters of  fliarp  or  flat  are  fet  along  with 
the  6. 

BeJides  thefe  two  kinds  of  fixths,  which 
are  both  good  concords,  there  are  two 


others  that  are  vicious  and  diffonant ; ths 
firft,  called  the  defeflive  fixth,  compofed 
of  two  tones  and  three  femi-tones,  or  of 
feven  femi-tones,  five  of  which  are  great* 
er,  and  two  lefs ; the  fecond  is  the  re-' 
dundant  fixth,  compofed  of  four  tones, 
greater  femi-tone  and  a lefs  ; whence  fome 
call  it  pentatonon,  as  comprehending  five 
tones.  Tlrefe  two,  being  both  diffonant, 
fliould  never  be  ufed  in  melody,  and  ve- 
ry rarely  in  harmony. 

As  to  the  two  confonant  fixths,  they 
were  antiently  ufed  very  fpaiingly;  at 
prefent  they  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  as 
often  as  one  pleafes,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
thirds;  the  fixths  being  in  reality  no  oth^ 
than  inverted  thirds:  butcareis  ufually 
taken  that  the  fitft  fixth  that  occurs  be  a 
lefs,  the  laft  a greater;  and  from  the 
greater  we  rife  to  the  o£lave ; and  front 
the  lefs,  fall  to  the  fifth. 

SI^E,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  to 
find  the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls 
withal.  It  confifts  of  thin  pieces  or 
leaves,  about  two  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  faftened’ together  at  one 
end  by  a rivet  In  each  of  thefe  are 
round  holes  drilled  of  different  diame- 
ters. Thofe  in  the  firft  leaf  ferve  for 
meafuring  pearls  from  half  a grain  to 
feven  grains ; thofe  of,  the  fecond,  for 
pearls  from  eight  grains,  or  two  carats, 

. to  five  carats,  &c.  and  thofe  of  the  third, 
for  pearls  from  fix  carats  and  a half  to 
eight  carats  and  a half. 

SiKE  is  alfo  a fort  of  paint,  varnifli,  oT 
ufed  by  painters,  &c. 

The  flu'eds  and  parings  of  leather, 
parchment,  or  vellum,  being  boiled  in 
water  and  ftrained,  make  fize.  This 
fubftance  is  ufed  in  many  trades,  Mr, 
Boyle  mentions,  among  other  ufes,  that 
fine  red  ftands  and  hanging  flielves  are 
coloured  with  ground  vermillion  tem- 
pered with  lize,  and  when  dry  are  laid 
over  with  common  varnifli.  There  is 
alfo  a fize  made  of  ifing-glafs,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  for  the  like  purpofes; 
but  this  fize  will  not  keep  above  three  ov 
four  days,  fo  that  no  more  fliould  be 
made  of  it  at  once  than  prefent  occafioii 
requires. 

The  manner  of  tiling  fize  is  to  melt  fonie 
of  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  fcraping  as 
much  whitiiig  into  it  as  may  only  colour 
it,  let  thqm  be  well  incorporated  toge- 
ther ; after  which  you  may  whiten  frames, 
&c.  with  it.  After  it  dries,  melt  the 
fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting,  and 
i whiteffi 
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wliiten  the  frames, ' (even  or  eight 
times,  letting  it  dry  hetvveep  each  .time  : 
but  before  it  is  quite  dry,  between  epch 
walhing,  you  muft  fmooth  and  wet  it 
over  with  a ciepn  brufli-pencil  in  fair 
water. 

To  make  gold-fi?e  take  gum  animi  and 
afp.haltum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; minium, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  umber,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  reduce  all  into  a very 
fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces 
of  linfeed-oil,  and  eight  ounces  of  dry- 
ing-oil ; digeft  them  over  a gentle  fire 
that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the  mixture 
may  only  fimraer,  but  not  boil  ; for  fear 
it  (hould  run  over  and  fet  the  ho.ufe 
a-fire,  keep  it  conftantly  flirting  with  a 
flick  till  all  the  ingredients  are  diflblved 
and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off 
fliriing  it  till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy; 
and  being  boiled  enough,  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and  then  ftrain  it 
through  a coarfe  linen -cloth  and  keep  it 
for  ufe. 

To  prepare  it  for  working,  put^  what 
quantity  you  may  have  occafion  to  ufe 
in  a horfe-mufcle  Ihell,  adding  fo  much 
oil  of  turpentine  as  will  diflblve  it,  and 
making  it  as  thin  as  the  bottom  of  your 
feed  lac  varnifli,  hold  it  over  a candle, 
and  then  drain  it  through  a linen- rag 
into  another  Ihell ; add  to  thefe  fo  much 
vermilion  as  will  make  it  of  a darkifli- 
red ; if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you 
may  thin  it  with  fome  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  fize  is  for  laying 
on  metals. 

The  bell:  gold-fizefor  burnifhingis  made 
as  follows : take  fine  bole,  what  quan- 
tity you  pleafe,  grind  it  finely  on  a 
marble,  then  fcrape  into  it  a little  beef- 
fuet;  grind  all  well  together ; after  which 
mix  a I'mall  proportion  of  parchment- fize 
with  a double  proportion  of  water,  and 
it  is  done. 

To  make  filver-fize  : take  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  in  fine  powder,  into  which  fcrape 
fome  black-lead  and  a little  Genoa-foap, 
and  grind  them  all  altogether  with  parch- 
ment-fize,  as  already  diredled. 

STZYGY,  or  Syzygy.  See  Syzycy, 
SKA.ITE,  in  ichthyology,  the  variegated 
raia,  with  the  middle  of  the  back  fmooth, 
and  one  row  of  fpines  on  the  tail.  Seethe 
article  Raia. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  raia, 
growing  to  more  than  a yard  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  equal  to  about  three 
fourths  of  its  length,  and  its  thicknefs 
Voi..  IV. 


fo  con,fiderabIe  that  it  often  weighs  a 
hiindred  pounds  : the  hack  is  fomewhat 
gibbofe  ! ' the  belly  more  flat ; the  colour 
is  a pale  grey,  variegated  with  irregular 
fpots  of  black : the  rpftrum  is  long  and 
fub-acute  : the  eyes  are  large  and  pro- 
minent : there  are  two  apertures,  one  be- 
hind each  eye : the  mouth  is  large  and 
tranfverfe  : the  gills  are  fmall,  and  run 
in  tvro  feries,  five  In  each,  down  the 
breaft  : the  lateral  fins  of  the  male  fifli 
have  a great  number  of  little  fpines  on 
them,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  Tides  t 
thefp  are  not  found  ip  the  female. 
SKELETON,  a-xsXiTov,  in  anatomy,  an 
aftemblage  or  arrangement'  of  all  the 
bones  of  a dead  animal,  dried,  cleanfed, 
and  dil'pofed  in  their  natural  (ituation, 
and  kept  in  that  order  by  means  of 
wires,  Sfr. 

• The  ikeleton  of  the  human  body  being 
of  gfeat  ufe  in  learning  its  ofteology,  we 
have  given  a figure  of  it  in  plate  CCLI. 
where  fig.  i.  is  the  entire  Ikeleton  of  a 
man  ; A,  the  frontal  bone ; B,  the  parie- 
. tal  bone  ; C,  the  temporal  bone;  D,  the 
occipital  bone  ; E,  the  bones  of  the  nofe; 
F,  the  os  malarum;  G,  the  fuperior 
maxillary  bone ; H,  the  lower  jaw;  I, 
the  teeth  ; K,  the  feven  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  with  their  cartilages  between  them ; 
L,  L,  L,  &c.  the  twelve  verte,brseof  the 
back ; M,  the  five  vertebrE  of  the  loins ; 
N,  the  cartilages  between  the  vertebrs  of 
the  loins  ; O,  the  os  facrum  ; P,  the  os 
coccygis;  Q^,  the  os  ilium;  R,  the 
os  pubis ; S,  the  os  ifchium  ; T,  the  fe- 
ven true  ribs ; U,  ihe  five  falfe  ribs;  V, 
the  fternum  ; X,  X,  the  clavicles;  Y, 
the  fcapula  ; Z,  the  humerus,  or  arm- 
hone;  a,  the  ulna;  b,  ihe  radius;  c, 
the  carpus;  d,  the  metacarpus;  e,  the 
phalanges  digitornm  ; f,  the  thigh-bone, 
g,  the  rotula  ; h,  the  tibia  ; i,  the  fibu- 
la ; k,  the  tarfus  ; 1,  the  metatarfus  ; 
ro,  the  phalanges  of  the  toes ; a,  the 
head  of  the  radius;  b,  the  head  of  the 
ulna  ; c,  the  bones  of  the  carpus;  'cf,  the 
lower  appendix,  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  radius;  the  lower  appendix, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  ulna  ; f, 
the  upper  head  of  the  os  feraoris,  which 
is  received  into  the  acetabulum  or  coxen- 
dix;  the  outer  trochanter;  i,  the  tro- 
chanter minor  ; h,  I,  the  two  lower  heads 
■ of  the  thigh  bone ; p,  the  head  of  the 
tibia;  5,  the  os  calcis;  r,  the  articula- 
tion of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia. 

Fig.  5.  ibid,  is  a hind-view  of  the  ver* 
17  F tebra 
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-tebr®  of  the  neck ; a,  a,  a,  &c.  being 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  b,  b,  b,  &c. 
the  i'pine  or  direft  proceffes. 

Fig.  3.  is  a hind-view  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back;  a,  a,  a,  being  the  fpine  or  di- 
reft  proceffes,  and  b,  b,  b,  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes. 

Fig.  4.  is  a hind-view  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins,  a,  a,  a,  being  the  fpine,  and 
b,  b,  b,  the  tranfverfe  proceffes. 

Fig.  5.  is  the  thigh-bone  fawed  longitu- 
dinally through  the  middle  j B,  B,  being 
the  union  of  the  bone  with  its  epiphyfis  j 
and  fig.  6.  the  marrow  viewed  with  a 
inicrofcope. 

Fig.  6.  the  os  ilium  fawed  through  ; by 
comparing  which  with  fig.  5.  the  difier- 
int  internal  ftrufture  of  round  and  broad 
bane?  is  feen. 

Fig.  7.  A pofterior  view  of  the  two  na-- 
•ial  bones;  A,  their  fuperior  fides;  B, 
their  exterior  Tides  C,  their  inferior 
ffcles. 

Fig.  ?.  A view  of  the  lower  part  and 
tide  next  the  nofe  of  the  left  os  maxillare, 
with  the  palate-bone,  and  os  turbina- 
lum  iriferius;  y,  the  nafal  procefs ; S', 
the  great  tuber;  e,  the  palate-plale ; 

the  nafal  fpine  ; e,  the  orifice  of  the 
arilrum  maxillare ; *,  the  os  fpongiofum, 
or  turbinatum  inferius;  A,  the  two  dentes 
dncKores;  ^4,  the  caninus ; »,  the  five 
dentes  molares.  ^ 

Fig.  9.  A tooth  cut  perpendicularly, 
viewed  with  a microlcope;  A,  the  fibres 
of  the  cortical  part ; B,  the  bony  part; 

C,  the  entry  at  the  point  of  the  root  to 

D,  the  channel  for  the  nerve  arid  blood- 
veffels. 

Fig.  10,  A view  of  the  furface  next  to 
the  mouth  of  the  right  fide  of  the  lower 
jaw;  I,  the  fubttance  in  the  middle  of 
the  chin;  2,  the  bafe  of  the  jaw  ; 3,  the 
angle;  4,  the  corone  ; 5,  the  condyle  ; 
6,  the  rough  print  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid mufcle  ; 7,  the  entry  of  the  chan- 
nel for  the  nerve  and  blood-veffels ; 8, 
the  five  grinders. 

filCIE,  one  of  the  greateft  weftern  iflands 
of  Scotland,  divided  from  the  counties  of 
Rofs  and  Inverntfs  by  a narrow  channel ; 
being  upwards  of  fixiy  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth. 

SKIFF,  or  SquiFf,  the  leaft  of  two  fidp- 
boats,  (crving  chiefly  to  go  affiore  in, 
when  the  fitip  is  in  harbour. 
skin.  c»rrr,  in  anatomy.  Seethe  articles 
CuTiS  and  CuTicp.. 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  parficularly  ufed 
for  tBe  njembrafie  ftripped  off  the  animal 


to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  flcinner, 
currier,  parchment-maker,  £fc.  and  con- 
verted into  leather,  Sfc.  See  Leather  j 
Furr,  Parchment,  Hide,  &c. 
Skins  and  the  hair  of  beafts  manufac- 
tured become  parchment  and  vellum  ; 
leather,  of  which  are  made  (hoes  and 
^ools,  faddles,  harneffes,  and  furniture 
Tor  horfes,  gloves  and  garments,  coaches 
and  chairs,  houfliold  ftutf,  covers  of 
books,  drinking  veffels,  fefc.  and  furrs 
for  c'loathing,  hats,  caps,  fife.  Thefe 
branches  of  trade  that  are  derivable  from 
the  fkin  trade,  render  it  a very  great 
mercantile  concern,  and  Well  deferring 
prefervation  as  much  as  we  can  within 
oarfelves.  The  Britilh  have  greatly  in- 
creal'ed  their  quantity  of  furrs  and  ikins 
of  all  forts  from  their  northern  colonies. 
Cnee,  they  planted  northward  towards 
Nova-fcotia,  but  more  efpecially  fince 
they  have  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Canada. 
The  feveral  forts  of  llcins  brought  to  Eu- 
rope  from  thofe  parts  are  of , the  follow, 
ing  kinds,  ‘viz.  deer-fkins,  bear,  bea- 
ver, otter,  rackoon,  fox,  elk,  cat,  wolf, 
martin,  mink,  mufquelh,  fiiher,  fife. 
Elk-fkins,  dreffed  or  unffreffed,  pay, 

on  importation,  is.  5-^d.  fer  Ikin; 

100 

and  draw  back,  on  exportation,  is. 

3~-d.  and  more,  if  dreffed  in  oil,  for 
100 

every  pound  weight,  on  importation, 
yd.  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
66“ 

4 — id.  Fox-lkiris,  the  dozen,  pay, 

J 00 

on  importation,  3 s.  9fjfod.  and  draw 
back,  on  exportation,  3. S',  y.ffo^d.  and 
for  every  twenty  (hillings  value,  .upon 
oath,  on  Importation,  pay  6 s.  Goat- 
(kins,  in  the  hair,  not  oiherwife  rated, 
the  dozen,  pay,  on  importation,  4 s. 
9f\fo  draw  back,  on'  exporta- 

tion, 4s.  3.jy^d.  but  thofe  of  Ireland, 
the  dozen,  on  importation,  pay  only 
js.  7_'^5gd.  and  draw  back,  on  expor- 
talion,  IS.  ijVod-  Rud  vvhen  tanned, 
the  dozen,  pay,  on  importation,  13  s, 
and  draw  back,  on  exporta- 
tion, 8s.  7.y\°od.  Hare-lkins,  the 

dozen,  pay,  on  importation,  p-^i-d. 


6" 

aqd  draw  back,  on  exportation,  8 — d. 
K>ff-fkirs,  in  the'  hair,  the  hundred, 


pay,  oji  importatibn,  17s, 


Ufa'S' 
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draw  Hack,  on  exportation,  4 s.  sTegd. 
and  for  every  twenty  Ihilling  value, 
upon  oath,  they  pay  4 s. 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  4 s. 
Latnb-lkins,  drefled  in  alum,  pay  the 
hundred,  on  importation,  4 s.  p/ggd, 
and  draw  back,,  on  exportation,  4 s. 
37g®gd.  dreffed  in  oil,  every' hundred, 
pay,  on  importation,  19  s.  l/us  d.  and 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  17s.  3d, 
undreffed,  in  the  wool,  the  hundred 
and  twenty,  pay,  on  importation,  % s. 

4^ — ^d.  and  draw  back,  on  exporta- 

tion,  as.  1— ^d.  tanned,  for  every 
100 

twenty  Ihillings  value,  upon  oatb,  the 
iamb  Ikins  pay,  on  importation,  4 s. 
9i‘^^gd.  and  draw  back,  on  exporta- 
tion, 4 s.  3 Lion  and  panther- 

Ikins,  undrelTed,  the  piece,  pay,  on  im- 
7^  \ 

tation,  t s.  4 d.  and  draw  back, 

too  g.l 

on  exportation,  x s. — —d.  and  the 

IDO 

moufe  flcins,  and  the  pelts  of  goats, 
undreiTed,  pay  the  fame  duties,  both  on 
importation  and  exportation,  as-  the 
lion  and  panther-flcins  do.  Seal-ikins, 

78^ 

on  importation,  pay,  fer  ikin,  4 — ^d 

and  draw  baok,  on  exportation,  per 

ikin,  4-^— ^d.  Shagreen-ikins,  each,  on 
too  ygl 

importation,  pay  4-0— 1-  d.  and  draw 
100  ,xl 

back,  on  exportation,  4^ — d.  Sheep- 

iklns  drelTed,  the  dozen,  pay,  on  im- 
• 3^4 

portation,  is.  2- — d.  and  draw  back, 
qii 

on  exportation,  i s. -i^d.  Slink  calf- 
100 

ikins,  dreffed  with  the  hair  on,  the 
pound,  pay,  on  importation,  z d.  and 

draws  back,  on  exportation,  i— ®d.  and 
100 

dreffed  without  the  hair,  the  pound,  pay, 
on  importation,  id.  and  draw  back, 
66i 

on  exportation,  — -‘d. 


100 

SKINK,  or  Alscharcur,  in  zoology, 
and  the  materia  medica,  a fmall  animal 
of  the  lizard  kind,  brought  to  us  dry 
irom  Egypt,  and  recommended  as  a great 
rertorative.  Seethe  article  Lizard. 
Whatever  virtues  this  medicine  may  have 
freih,  as  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  it  is  ob- 


ferved,  that  It  has  none  as  it  comes  to  us, 
and  fervcs  ufelefsiy  to  increafe  the  article* 
of  the  mithridate.  SeeMiTHRtDAT^. 

SKINNER,  one  who  works  in  Ikips. 
Skinners,  or  fellmongers,  ihall  not  re- 
tain any  journ'eyman,  &c,  to  work  in 
their  trade,  except  they  themfelves  have 
ferved  feven  years  as  apprentices  thereto, 
on  pain -of  forfeiting  double  the  value 
of  the  wares  wrought  by  fuch  perl'ons. 
3 Jac.  I.  c.  9. 

SKIPTON,  a town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorklhiie,  fituated  thirty  five  miles  welt 
of  York. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a diforderly  kind  of 
combat,  or  encounter,  in  prefence  of  two 
armies,  between  fmall  parlies,  or  perfons, 
who  advance  from  the  body  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  introduce  to  a general  and  re- 
gular fight. 

SKULL,  cranium  et  calvaria,  in  anatomy, 
that  part  of  the  head  which  forms  its 
great  bony  cavity ; and  in  a living  fub- 
jefi  contains  the  brain.  See  the  articles 
Head  and  Brain, 

The  ftiape  of  the  Ikull  is  oval ; its  ex- 
terior furface  is  convex  ; and  its  interior, 
concave : its  round  figure  is  an  advan- 
tage to  its  capacity:  it  is  a little  de- 
preffed  and  longilh,  advancing  out  be- 
hind and  flatted  on  the  two  (ides  that 

. form  the  temples,  which  contributes  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  fight  and  hearing  : 
it  is  of  unequal  thicknefs  in  the  feveral 
parts,  and  is  compofed  of  two  lamellK, 
or  tabits,  an  exterior' and  interior,  laid 
or  applied  over  .each  other,  between 
which  there  is  a diploe,  or  meditullium, 
being  a thin  fpongious  fubftance,  made 
of  bony  fibres  detached  from  each  la- 
mina, and  full  of  little  cells  of  different 
bigneffes  : the  tables  are  hai'd  and  folid, 
the  fibres  being  clofe  to  one  another : 
the  diploe  is  foft,  in  regard  the  bony 
fibres  are  here  at  a greater  diltance ; a 
contrivance  whereby  the  Ikull  is  not  only 
made  lighter,  but  lefs  liable  to  fraflures  1 
the  external  lamina  isfmooth  and  covered 
with  the  pericranium  : the  internal  is 
likewife  fmooth,  abating  the  furrows 
made  by  the  pulfation  of  thearteries  of  the 
dura  mater  before  the  cranium  be  arrived 
at  its  confidence  : it  has  feveral  holes, 
through  which  it  gives  paffage  to  the 
fpi’nal  marrow,  nerves,  8rteries,and  veins, 
for  the  conveyance  and  re-conveyance  of 
of  the  blood,  £fc.  between  the  heart  and 
the  brain.  See  the  articifs  Diploe,  Pe-' 
RicRANiuM,  Dura-mater,  ©'c. 

The  hones  of  the  Ikull  are  tight,  ‘viz. 
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the  03  frontis,  the  two  parietal  bonss,  the 
two  bones  of  the  temples,  the  occipital, 
the  fphenoides,  and  the  ethmoides ; each 
of  which  are  defcribed  under  their  feveral 
names.  See  the  articles  Frontis  os, 
Parietalia  ossa.  Petrosa  ossa, 
OcciPiTis  os,  &c. 

All  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  found 
to  be  imperfeft  in  new-born  infants : 
the  linus  and  its  meditullium  are  alm'oft 
wholly  wanting;  the  bony  fibres  in  the 
formation  of  alinoft  all  of  theni,  are  car- 
ried in  form  of  rays  from  a center  to- 
wards the  circumference;  and'  mbft  of 
them  are  not  fingle,  as  in  adults,  but 
compofed  each  of  feveral  fruflules;  or 
little  pieces;  nor  are  the  futures  at  that 
time  formed,  and  frequently  therd  are 
triquetrous  little  bones  between  the'tn. 
In  adults  the  feveral  bones  of  the  Ikull 
are  in  general  joined  by  futures : thefe 
futures  are  either  common  or  jnopel';  the 
proper  futures  are  dittinguiftied  into  the 
true  and  the  falfe  oi'  fpirrious ; they  are 
called  true  futures  when  the  bones  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  a multitude 
of  unequal  denticulated  eminences,  form- 
ing an  appearance  fomewhat  like  the 
edge  of  a law  : thefe  denticulations  enter 
mutually  into  each  others^finufes,  and 
on  the  outficle  are  moll  plainly  vifible  : 
of  this  kind  are  thofe  called  the  coronal, 
fagittal  and  lamhdoidal  futures.  The 
falfe  or  fpurious  futures,  are  thofe  fquam- 
mofe  ones  of  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones,  and  of  the  os  frontis  and  fphe- 
noides, in  the  angle  where  they  unite 
with  the  parietal  ones.  The  common  fu- 
tures are  the  tranverfal  one  which  joins 
the  os  frontis  with  the  boiies  below  it, 
the  fphenoidal,  the  ethmoidal,  and  the 
stygomatic ; but  thefe  are  of  little  nio- 
ment.  Some  authors  mention  the  hav- 
ing met  with  Ikulls  in  which  there  Were 
no  futures  at  all.  Between  the  futures, 
particularly  the  lamhdoidal  and  fagittal, 
there  are  found,  in  many  IkuUs,  certain 
fmall  bones  ; thefe  are  called,  by  fome, 
offa  triquetta,  from  their  figure ; by 
others,  olTa  wormiana  ; they  are  uncer- 
tain in  their  figures  and  fituation,  and 
are  joined  to  the  others  by  future's  : thefe 
bones  are  by  fome  elleemed  a great  medi- 
cine in  epilepfieS. 

The  ufe  df  the  futures  is,  i.  That  the 
dura  mater  may  in  thofe  parts  be  very 
firmly  joined  to  the  cranium  and  peri- 
cranium. 2,  That,  in  infants,  the  head 
may  the  more  eaflly  be  extended  in  its 
gcowth  from  the  leveral  ■ bones  being  at 


that  petiod  difunited  at  thefe  places, 

3.  That  the  tranfpiration  from  the  brain 
may  be  the  more  free  and  eafy  at  that 
time  of  life  in  which  they  are  open,  and 
at  which  alfo  the  habit  is  more  humid. 

4.  That  very  large  fraflures  of  the  Ikull 
might  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented ; 
and  finally,  there  is  another  advantage 
in  their  opennefs  in  children  ; namely, 
that  medicinal  applications  to  tfie  exter- 
nal paft  of  the  head  nidy  penetrate  and 
do  fervice. 

The  foramina  in  the  ci'inium  are  riUme- 
rous,  and  their  ufes  important : thefe  are 
divided  into  the  external  and  internal ; 
by  the  external  are  meant  thofe  which 
are  eaflly  difcovered  oil  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  Ikull ; and  by  the  internal  are 
meant  thofe  which  are  moft  obvious  in 
the  internal  furface  : of  the  larger  inter- 
nal fotamina  we  count  eleven  pair,a£Fotd- 
ing  paffage  to  the  arteries,  veins,  3nd 
nerves  of  the  brain  ; befides  thefe,  we  are 
to  remark  one  Which  is  fin'gle,  namely, 
the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bones, 
that  gives  paffage  to  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
and  with  it  to  the  acceffory  fpinal  nerves, 
and  to  the  vertebral  arteries.  Particular 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  firft  pair  of 
thefe  foramina,  (which  may  indeed  be 
more  properly  called  a congeries  of  the 
fdrafnini  of  the  os  cribrofum)  thefe  give 
paffage  to  the  filament^f  the  firft  pair  of 
nerves,  called  the  olfactory  nerves  : the 
feebnd  pair  are  in  the  fphenoidal  bones, 
and  give  paffage  to  the  optic  nerves : the 
third  pair  are  called  the  unequal  and  la- 
cerated foramina,  and  give  paffage  to  the 
third  and  fourth  pair  of  the  nerves,  to  the 
fiift  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  the 
lixth  pair;  as  alfo  to  the  emiffary  of  the 
receptacles  of  the  dura  rnater  : the  fourth 
pair  are  in  the  fphenoidal  bone,  and  give 
paffage  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  vvhich  is  diftributed  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  upper  jaw  : the  fifth, 
or  oval  foramina,  give  paffage  to  the 
third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  the 
emiffary  of  the  dura  mater : the  fixth  is  a 
very  fmall  foramen,  and  admits  of  an 
artery,  which  is  diftributed  over  the  dura 
mater,  and  is  that  which  forms  the  im- 
preflions  of  little  ftirubs  or  trees  on  the 
parietal  bones:  the  feventh  is  placed  be- 
tween the  fella  equina  and  the  petrofe 
apophyfis,  and  it  tranfmits  no  veffels,  hot 
is  Ihut  up  by  the  dura  mater  : the  eighth 
pair  of  foramina  give  paffage  to  the  ca- 
rotid arteries,  whence  it  is  called  the  ca- 
roiic  foramen  j and  the  iniercoftal  nerre 

has 
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has  its.egfefs  alib  at  this  opening!  through 
the  ninth,  which  is  in'  the  os  petrofum, 
palTes  the  auditory  nerves  : through  the 
teiith,  which  is  between  the  os  petrofum 
and  the  occipital  bone,  phfs  the  par  va- 
gum  and  the  lateral  finnfes  of  the  dhra 
mater,  together  with  the  fpinal  nerve ; 
the  eleventh  is  in  the  oS  occipitis,  near 
the  edge  bf  the  foramen  magnum  ; and 
through  this  pafs  the  ninth  pair  of  nervOs, 
called  the  linguale.  See  Nerves,  fife. 
Befides  thefe  foramina,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  little  ones  in  the  os  petrofum,  often 
very  vifibie^  one  of  thefe  carries  back  a 
branch  of  the  aiidicbry  nerve  to  the  dura 
mater ; and  the  other  principal  One  tranf- 
mits  the  fanguiferous  velTels  to  the  laby- 
rinth, or  the  internal  organ  of  hearing. 
See  the  article-EAR. 

Of  the  external  foramina,  there  are  two 
proper  Ones  of  the  os  frontis,  a little 
above  the  orbits;  thefe  are,  from  their 
fituatibn.  Called  fupraorbitalia  : they  give 
palfage  to  the  opththalmic  nerve  of  Wil- 
lis. Befides  thefe,  there  are  four  other 
foramina  common  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
to  the  plane  or  papyraceous  bones  of  the 
orbit;  two  of  thefe  are  placed  on  each 
fide,  and  they  trahfmit  little  nerves  and 
vefi’els  to  the  finus  of  the  ethmoidal  bone. 
In  the  parietal  bone  there  is  one,  which 
ferves  for  the  palfage  of  a vein  from  the 
cutis  of  the  cranium  into  the  fagittal 
finus  of  the  dura  mater,  or  from  the  fa- 
gittal linus  to  the  external  veins  of  the 
head  ; hut  this  is  often  wanting.  In  each 
of  theolfa  temporum  there  are  three  com- 
mon foramina ; the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  fo- 
ramen jugale,  which  ferves  for  the  palfage 
of  the  crotaphite-mufcle ; the  fecond  is 
large,  in  which  is  the  finus  of  the  jtigul'ar 
vein  ; and  the  third  is  the  duftus  Eulla- 
chii,  fituated  between  the  petrofum  and 
the  fphenoides,  and  leading  from  , the 
mouth  into  the  internal  ean  Befides  ihefe 
common  foramina  of  the  blTa  temporum, 
there  are  alfo  three  proper  ones : i.  The 
meatus  auditorius.  z.  The  aquaedufl  of 
Fallopius,  fituated  between  the  malloide 
and  Ityloide  procefs,  and  tranfinitting  the 
hard  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  3. 
A foramen  behind  the  maftoide  procefs, 
fervin'g  for  the  ingrefs  of  a vein  into  the 
laterdi  finus,  or  for  the  egrefs  of  one  from 
the  lateral  finus  into  the  veins  of  the  occi- 
put. In  the  occipital  hope  there  are  two 
foramina,  fituated  behind  the  condyloide 
apophyfes,  and  ferving  to  give  palfage  to 
the  vertebral  veins,  into  the  lateral  finu'fes 
ol  the  dura  mater;  thefe,  however  aie 
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wanting  in'  many  &u!ls.  In  the  fplie- 
iioides,  befides  the  internal  ones  already 
deferib'ed,  are  the  apertures  of  the  finuies 
into  the  noftrils;  common  to  them  with 
the  bones  of  the  palate,  and  which  areihe 
apertures  of  the  nares  and  fauces ; there 
is  another  canal  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pterygoide  proceffes,  ferving  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  novum  eitilfarium  of  the  du- 
ra mater.  In  the  os  eihmoides  there 
are.  i.  Thofe  common  to  this  bone  with 
the  os  frontis,  fituated  in  the  interior  fide 
of  the  orbit,  and  already  tjeferibed.  Arid, 
a.  The  apertures  of  the  ethmoidal  fimifes 
into  the  nollrils.  In  the  examination  of 
different  Ikulls,  other  foramina,  befides 
thefe,  will  occafionally  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent places  ; but  thefe  are  either  extra- 
ordinary and  lufus  naturee,  as  is  often 
the  cafe;  or  they  are  otherwife  fuch  as 
ferVe  only  to  give  paifage  to  vtffels  ferv- 
ing for  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  in 
which  they  (land. 

For  the  foramina  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
fee  the' article  Maxill.®. 

For  a view  of  the-  human  IkuII,  fee  tbs 
article  Skeleton. 

For  the  method  of  treating  filTuves, 
of  the  Ikull,  fee  the  aiticles  Fissure, 
Contra-fissure,  Extravasation, 
Fracture,  isfr. 

For  the  treatment  of  depreflibn's  of  the 
ficull,  fee  the  articles  Trepanning  and 
Elevator-jc. 

Concealed  injuries  and  nvoahds  of  the  Skull, 
When  a blunt  inllrutnCnt  is  the  occafion 
of  any  injury  of  the  cranium,  if  the  in- 
jured part  does  not  fufficiently  appear  of 
itfelf,  great  induftry  is  neceffary  to  difco- 
ver  it.  Where  the  common  integuments 
appear  tumid  and  foft,  they  are  in  this 
cafe  to  be  divided  to  the  bone  ; but  in  ma- 
king the  incifion,  care  muft  be  taken  riot 
to  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  knife,  left 
fplinters  of  the  fraflured  cranium  fliould, 
hy  that  means,  be  forced  upon,  the  brain. 
The  bed  way  to  make  this  incifion,  ac- 
cording to'Heifter,  is  in  form  of  the  letter 
X,  and  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length, 
lifting  up  rite  Ikin  at  each  angle,  and 
leaving  the  boiie  bare.  The  blood  that 
is  fpilt  may  be  taken  up  by  a fponge,  and 
dry  lint  fluffed  between  the  Ikin  and  the 
cranium  ; and  having  thus  found  out  the 
injured  part  of  the  cranium,  the  trepan 
is  to  be  applied,  if  it  b'e  found  neceflary. 
If  fplinters  of  the  bone  are  now  fourid, 
they  muft  be  removed  either  with  the  fin- 
gers or  forceps,  or,  when  they  hang  to 


the  cranium,  with  feifl'ars;  but 


when 
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ffiey  adhere  pretty  firmly  16  the  nergh- 
bouring  parts  of  the  cranium,  it  is  more 
advifeable  to  replace  them,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  them  by  violence. 

In  wounds  of  the  cranium,  or  flcull,  the 
firft  bulinefs  is.  to  find  whether  they  are 
terminated  in  the  external  parts  of  the 
cranium,  or  whether  they  penetrate  into 
its  cavity  : this  is  to  be  known,  i.  By 
the  eye.  s.  By  the  probe  ; which,  how- 
ever, mull  be  gently  ufed  here,  for  fear 
of  bringing  on  farther  mifchitf.  3.  By 
examining  the  inllrument  with  which  the 
blow  was  given,  and  confidering  the  de- 
gree of  force  with  which  it  was  impelled. 
And,  lallly,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of 
. very  bad  fymptoms;  fora  violent  blow 
upon  the  head  will  always  be  attended 
with  vomitings  and  vertigos,  and  blood 
will  be  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  ears, 
and  mouth,  and  the  wounded  perfon  will 
lofe  his  fpeech  and  fenfes.  Thefe  dif- 
orders  will  appear,  fometimes  fooner  and 
fometimes  later,  but  are  always  moft  vio- 
lent, when  the  wound  is  by  a fall,  or  by 
feme  blunt  inllrument;  in  which  cafes 
the  cranium  is  ufually  much  fliattered. 
The  blood  which  difeharges  itfelf  by  the 
wound,  that  is  made  by  a Oiarp  inltru- 
nient,  will  inlinuate  itfelf  between  the 
common  integuments  and  the  cranium  : 
in  the  contufions  that  are  made  with 
blunt  inllruments,  fometimes  it  will  he 
concealed  under  the  cranium;  and,  by 
corrupting  the  periolleum  and' the  crani- 
um, will  bring  on  ulcers  and  caries  of 
the  bone,  and  frequently  occafions  fevers, 
convulfions,  and  death.  See  Contu- 
sion, Extravasation,  Caries,  &c. 

SKY,  the  blue  expanie  of  air  and  atmo- 
fphere.  See  the  articles  Air,  .ffiTHER, 
and  Atmosphere. 

The  azure  colour  of  the  fley  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  attributes  to  vapours,  beginning 
to  condenfe  there,  and  which  have  got 
confidence  enough  to  reflefl  the  moll  re- 
flexihle  rays.  M.  De  la  Hire  attributes 
it  to  our  viewing  a black,  objefl,  nn's:. 
the  dark  fpace  beyond  the  regions  of  the 
atmofphere,  through  a white  or  lucid  one, 
'tn'z.  the  air  illuminated  by  the  fun ; a 
mixture  of  black  and  white  always  ap- 
pearing blue.  See  the  article  Colour. 

SLAB,  an  outfide  fappy  plank  or  board 
fawed  off  from  the  fides  of  a timber-tree  : 
the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a flat  piece  of 
marble. 

SLANEY,  a city  of  Bohemia,  Gtuated  j8 
guiles  north-well  of  Prague. 


SLATE,  jiegania,  in  the  hillory  offoUlk' 
a Hone  ot  a compafl  (texture  apd  laminat* 
ed  llruflure,  fplitting  into  fine  plate.s. 
Dr.  Hill  dillinguiflies  four  fpecies  of  lie. 
gania  : i.  The  whitifli  -fteganium,  be- 
ing a loft,  friable,  flaty  llone,.of  a to- 
lerably fine  and  dole  texture,  confider. 

, ably  heavy,  perfeflly  dull  and  dellitute 
of  brightnefs,  variegated  with  a pale 
brown,  or  brownilh  yellow : this  fpecies 
is  very  common  in  many,  counties  in 
England,  lying  near  the  furface  of  the 
■ ground;  it  is  generally  very  full  of  per- 
pendicular as  well  as  horizontal  cavities, 
many  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a fpar 
a little  purer  and  more  cryllalline  than 
the  reft,  and  is  commonly  ufed  for  cover, 
ing  houfes.  2.  The  red  fteganium  is  a 
very  fine  and  elegant  Hate,  of  a fmooth 
furface,  firm  and  compafl  texture,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a very  beautiful 
pale  purple,  glittering  all  over  with  fmall 
glolfy  fpangles  : it  is  compol'ed  of  a mul- 
titude of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid 
clo/ely  and  evenly  over  one  another,  and 
cohering  pretty  firmly  : this  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
and  is  much  valued  as  a llrong  and  bean- 
tiful  covering  for  houfes.  3,  The  com- 
mon blue  fteganium  is  very  well  known, 
as  an  ufeful  and  valuable  (lone,  of  a fine 
fmooth  texture  and  glolfy  furface,  mo- 
derately heavy,  and  of  a pale  greyilh 
, blue  ; compofed  of  a multitude  of  even 
plates,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  and 
eafily  fplitting  at  the  commilfures  of 
them : this  is  alfo  very  common  in  the 
north  parts  of  England,  and  is  ufed  in 
moft  places  for  the  covering  of  houfes. 
There  are  other  fpecies  of  tins  Hate,  T.'/g. 
the  brownilh  blue  friable  fteganium,  ufu- 
ally called  coal  flate;  the  greyifli  black 
friable  fteganium,  commonly  called  (hi- 
ver;  and  the  greyifli  blue  fparkling  lle- 
ganium.  4,  The  friable,  aluminous, 
black  fteganium,  being  the  irifli  flate  of 
thefliops:  this  is  compofed  of  a multi- 
tude of  thin  flakes,  laid  very  evenly  and 
regularly  over  one  another,  and  fplits 
very  readily  at  the  commilfures  of  them. 
It  is  common  iri  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  is  found  in  fome  places  in  England, 
always  lying  near  the  furface,  in  very 
thick  ftrata.  In  medicine  it  is  ufed  in 
haemorrhages  of  all  kinds  with  fuccefs, 
and  is  taken  often  as.a  good  medicine  in 
fevers. 

There  is  a fort  of  flate- Hones  called,  by 
Pr.  Hill,  ammofchilla;  at  this  kind  there 
3 are 
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are  only  two  fpecies : i.  That  compofed 
onU  of  fparry  and  cryftalline  particles  ; 
or  the  grey,  friable,  dull  ammofchiltum  ; 
being  a coarfe,  liarfli,  and  rough  (tone,  of 
a very  loofe  texture,  confiderably  heavy  ; 
and  compofed  of  a large,  coarfe,  obtuleiy 
angular  gritt,  furrounded,  and  in  part 
held  together,  by  a loofe_  earthy  fpar. 
This  Hone  is  very  common  in  moft  coun- 
tries, and  is  frequently  ufed  to  cover 
houles,  inftead  of  tiles : it  bears  the  wea- 
ther but  badly,  and  is  apt  to  crumble  after 
fiofts.  2.  That  compofed  cftalcy,  fpar- 
ry, and  cryHalline  particles.  This  com- 
prehends five  fpecies,  -rtiz.  the  browniflr 
white  glittering  ammofchiftum  ; the 
greenifli  grey  Ihining  ammofchiftum;  the 
yellowifli  grey  glittering  ammofchiftum  ; 
the  hard  purple  and  white  laminated  am- 
mofchiftum ; and  the  bluiflt  glittering 
flate-ftone.  Thefe  forts  of  flate-ftone 
are  very  common  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  are  ufed  for  covering  houfes, 
paving,  building,  &c. 

SLAVE,  a perfon  in  the  abfolute  power  of 
a matter,  either  by  war  or  conqueft.  We 
find  no  mention  of  flaves  before  the  de- 
luge; but  immediately  after,  wa:.  in  the 
curfe  of  Canaan : whence  it  is  eafily  in- 
ferred, that  fervitude  increafed  foon  after 
that  time;  for  in  Abraham’s  time  we 
find  it  generally  eftabliflied.  Some  will 
have  it  to  commence  under  Nimrod,  be- 
caufe  it  was  he  who  firft  began  to  make 
war,  and  of  confequence  to  make  cap- 
tives; and  to  bring  fuch  as  he  took,  ei- 
ther in  battles  or  irruptions,  into  flavery. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a llave  was 
fet  at  liberty,  he  changed  his  name  into  a 
furname,  and  took  the  nomen  or  prasno- 
men  of  his  matter  ; to  which  .he  added 
the  cognomen  he  had  been  called  by, 
when  a flave.  . Great  part  of  the  roman 
wealth  confifted  in  flaves  t they  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  them,  which 
no  other  nation  had ; but  this  feverity  was 
afterwards  moderated- by  the  laws  of  the 
emperors.  The  flaves  were  efteemed  the 
proper  goods  of  their  mafters,  and  all  they 
got  belonged  to  them  ; but  if  the  matter 
was  too  cruel  in  his  correSion,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fell  his  flave  at  a moderate  price. 
The  Romans  not  only  approved  of,  but 
even  invented,  new  manners  of  making 
flaves : for  inftance,  a man  born  free 
among  them  might  fell  his  freedom  and 
become  a flave.  There  were  generally 
three  Ways  of  obtaining  flaves;  either 
when  they  bought  them  with  the  booty 
jtaicen  Frciro  the  enemy,  diftinft  from  the 


fliare  referved  for  the  public;  or  of  thofe 
who  took  them  prifone'rs  ip  war;  or  of 
merchants  who  dealt  in  them,  and  fold 
• them  at' fairs. 

Slaverv  is  abfolutely  aboliihed  in  Britain 
■ and  France,  as  to  perfonal  fervitude. 
Slaves  make  a confiderable  article  of  the 
traffic  in  America.  The  englifli  foutli- 
fea  company  have,  by  treaty,  the  foie 
privilege  of  furnifliing  thelpanifh  Weft- 
Indie's  with  flaves,  See  Negroes. 

For  an  account  of  the  Lacedemonian 
flaves,  fee  the  article  Helots, 

For  the  cuftom  of  marking  or  ftigmatiz- 
ing  flaves,  fee  Stigmatizing. 

SLAUGHTER.  See  Manslaughter, 
Homicide,  Murder,  Butcher, 
Slaughter  Ikins  is  a term  ufed  by  our  cur- 
riers and  leather-drell’ers,-  for  the  fkins  of 
oxen  or  other  beafts,  when  frelh  and  co- 
vered with  the  hair;  fuch  as  they  receive 
them  from  the  flaughter  houfes,  where 
the  butchers  flea  the  carcafs. 

SLEDGE,  a kind  of  carriage  without 
wheels,  for  the  conveyance  of  very  weigh- 
ty things,  as  huge  ftones,  ©’r. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a large  fmith’s 
hammer,  to  be  ufed  with  both  hands. 
Of  this  there  are  two  forts;  the  uphand- 
fledge,  which  is  ufed  by  under-workmen, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  larger  fort; 
it  is  ufed  with  the  hands  before,  and 
they  feldom  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head;  but  the  other,  which  is  called 
the  about- fledge,  and  which  js  ufed  for 
battering  or  drawing  out  the  largeft 
work,  is  held  by  the  handle  with  both 
hands,  and  fwung  round  over  their  heads, 
at  their  arm’s  end,  to  ftrike  as  har;J  a 
blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP  is  defined  to  be  that  ftate  wheiein 
the  body  appearing  perfeflly  at  reft,  ex- 
ternal objefls  move  ihe  organs  of  fente 
as  ufual,  without  exciting  the  ufual  len- 
fations.  Sleep,  accoi;dIng  to  Rohault, 
conlifts  in  a fcarcity  of  fpirits,  which  oc- 
cafions  that  the  orifices  or  pores  of  the 
nerves  in  the  brain,  whereby  the  fpirits 
ufed  to  flow  into  the  nerves,  being  no 
longer  kept  open  by  the  frequency  of  the 
fpirits,  fliut  up  of  themfelves.  For,  this 
being  fuppofed,  as  loon  as  the  fpirits,  now 
in  the  nerves,  fliall  be  diflipated,  the  ca- 
pillaments  of  thole  nerves,  having  no 
fupplement  of  new  fpirits,  will  become 
lax,  and  cohere  as  if  cemented  together, 
and  fo  be  unfit  to  convey  an  impreffion  to 
the  brain  : befides,  the  mufcles  being  now 
void  of  fpirit.!,  will  be  unable  to  move, 
or  even-  toluftain  the  members ; thus  wij] 
fehfation 
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fenfatton  and  motion  be  for  tbe  time  de- 
ifroyed.  See  the  article  Watching. 
Sleep  is  broken  off  unnaturally,  when 
any  of  the  organs  of  fenfation  is  fo  hrifk- 
ly  aSed  .on,  that  the  aftion  is  propagated 
to  the  brain;  for  upon  this,  the  npw  fpi- 
aits  remaining  in  the  brain,  are  all  called 
iQgether,  and  unite  ihpir  forces  to  unlock 
the  pores  of  the  nerves,  &c.  But  if  no 
chjefl  ihoiild  thus  affeft  the  organ,  yet 
fleep  would  in  fome  time  be  broken  off 
naturally  ; for  the  quan'ity  of  fpirits  ge- 
nerated in  deep,  will  at.  length  be  fo  great, 
that  ({retelling  out  the  orifices  of  the 
nerves,  they  will  open  themfelves  a paf- 
fage.  See  the  articles  A NiMAL  SPIRITS, 
CtRCUtATlON,  ©’r. 

With  regard  to  medicine,  fieep  is  defined 
by  Boerh.aave,  to  be  that  ftale  of  the  me- 
dalta  of  the  braip,  wherein  the  nerves  do' 
not  receive  fo  copious  nor  fo  forcible  an 
influx  of  fpirits  upon  the  brain,  as  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  organs  of  fenfe  and 
voluntary  moiion,  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, Sleep  being  one  of  the  non-natn- 
tals,  it  is  not  poffible  for  thofe  tV  preferve 
. their  health,  who  do  not  go  to  fleep  in  a 
regular  manner;  for  fleep  repairs  the  fpi- 
iks,  which  are  difljpated  by  watching; 
amd  confequently  it  reftores  the  ftrengtb 
of  thofe  who  are  weak,  indifpofed,  or  la- 
bentr  much.  It  likewife  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  contributes  greatly  to  digeftipn, 
su»d  more  to  nutrition.  The  night  is  the 
jMoft  .proper  for  fleep  ; for  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  and  body  are  better  reftored  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day;  thus  noflur- 
nal  labour  and  Incubrations  impair  the 
tiealtb.  A found  undifturbed  fieep  is 
iBoch  the  beft : unquiet  interrupted  fleep 
contributes  little  to  reftore  the  ftrengtb, 
and  binders  perfpiration  and  digeftipn. 
Exercife  and  '■nftum  ought  to  regulate  the 
duration  of  deep  ; fix  or  feven  hours  pt  a 
time  is  generally  tbernght  to  be  fufficient; 
for  too  much  fleep  makes  a perfon  flug- 
gifh,  heavy,  dolls  the  faculties,  and  ren- 
tiers them  unfit  forbufinefs.  Immoderate 
watching  is  as  prejudicial  to  health,  as 
fleep  is  beneficial : it  may  occafion  great 
diforders,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  by 
wafting  tbe  fpirits,  and  more  fluid  parts 
of  the  bipod.  The  beft  place  for  fleep, 
is  a dry  fpaclous  room,  where  the  air  is 
good  ; for  dole,  little,  moift  places,  too 
much  heated,  are  had.  The  beft  pofture,  is 
to  lie  on/ the  right  fide  at  night,  and  on  the 
left  in  the  morning,  with  the  head  raifed 
and  the  body  bent.  See  Regimen,  &c. 
Some  of  tbe  more  extraordinary  pbseno- 


mena  of  fleep,  yet  to  be  accounted  foh, 
are,  that  when  the  head  is  hot,  and  the 
feet  cold,  fleep  is  imprafilicable;  that 
fpirituous  liquors  firft  bring  on  drunken- 
nefs,  and  then  fleep;  that  perfpir?tion  in 
time  of  fleep  is  twice  as  great  as  at  other 
times;  that  upon  fleeping  too  long,  the 
bead  grows  heavy,  the  fenfes  dull,  the 
memory  weak,  vi*th  a coldnefs,  pitui- 
toufnefs,  an  indifpofition  of  the  mufcles 
for  motion,  and  a want  of  perfpiration; 
that  much  fieep  will  fuftain  life  a long 
time,  without  either  meat  or  drink;  that 
upon  a laudable  fleep,  there  always  fol- 
lows an  expanfion  of  all  the  mufcles,  fre- 
quently a repeated  yawning,,  and  the 
mufcles  and  neryes  acquire  a new  agility  ; 
that  feetufes  always  fleep,  children  often, 
youth  more  than  grown  perfons,  and  they 
more  than  old  perfons;  and  that  people 
recovering  from  violent  diftempers  fieep 
much  more  than  when  in  perfefit;  health. 
For  the  fleepy,  difeafes,  fee  the  articles 
CaRUS,  COMA-VlGtL,  COMA-SOMNO- 
LENTUM,  Lethargy,  &c. 

SLEEPER,  or  the  Great  sleeper,  in 
zoology,  the  hairy-tailed  mus  with  red 
feet.  See  the  article  Mus. 

This  is  of  the  fize  of  the  rat,  but  more 
corpulent ; the  head  is  fliort  and  thick  ; 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  fmall ; the 
noftrils  flefli  coloured;  the  eyes  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  and  tbe  ears  large 
and  naked.  This  is  frequent  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  retires  in  winter  in- 
to caverns  under  the  ground,  where  it 
carries  however  a confiderable  (lore  of 
nuts  and  other  fruits. 

Sleepers,  in  natural  biftory,  a name  given 
to  fome  animals,  which  are  faid  to  fieep 
all  the  winter ; fuch  as  bears,  marmotes, 
dormice,  bats,  hedge-hogs,  fwallows, 
&e.  We  are  told,  in  Med.  Effays  of 
Edinb.  that  thefe  do  not  feed  in  winter, 
have  no  fenfible  evacuations,  breathe  little 
or  noneat  all,, and  that  moft  of  thevifee- 
ra  ceafe  from  their  fanftions.  Some  of 
thefe  creatures  feem  to  be  dead,  and  others 
to  return  to  a (late  like  that  of  the  feetus 
before  the  birth : in  this  condition  they 
continue,  till  by  length  of  time  matu- 
rating the  procefs,  or  by  new  beat,  the 
fluids  are  attenuated,  the  folids  ftimulat- 
ed,  and  the  funflions  begin  where  they 
left  off. 

Sleepers,  in  the  glafs-trade,  are  the  large 
iron  bars  crofting  the  fmaller  ones,  ^nd 
hindering  the  paffage  of  the  coals,  but 
leaving  room  for  the  afhes. 

Sleepers,  in  a (hip,  timbers  lying  before 

and 
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and  aft,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  as  the 
rung-heads  do  i the  lowermoft  of  them 
is  bolted  to  the  rung-heads,  and  the  up- 
permoft  to  the  futtocks  and  rungs. 

SLESWICK,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Slefwick,  otherwife  called  South  Jutland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sley  : eaft  lorigit,  9® 
45,  and  north  lat.  54®  45'.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Jutland. 

SLIDING,  ip  mechanics,  is  when  the  fame 
point  of  a body,  moving  along  a i'urface, 
defcribes  a line  on  that  furface. 

For  the  Aiding  rule  as  varioudy  contrived 
by  Everard,  Coggeflial,  Gunter,  Hunt, 
and  Partridge,  I'ee  the  aiticle  Rule. 

SLIGO,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  by  Letrim  on  the 
eaft,  by  Rofeommon,  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Mayo  on  the  weft. 

SLING,  fuuda,  an  inftrument  ferving  for 
catting  Itones  with  great  violence.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  illands  were 
famous  in  antiquity,  for  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  fling  : it  is  faid  they 
bore  three  kinds  of  flings,  fome  longer, 
others  (horter,  which  they  ufed  accord- 
ing as  their  enemies  were  either  nearer  or 
more  remote.  It  is  added,  that  the  firft 
ferved  them  for  a head-band,  the  fecond 
for  a girdle,  and  that  a third  they  con- 
ftantly  carried  with  them  in  the  hand. 

SLINGING  is  ufed  varioufly  at  fea,  but 
chiefly  for  the  hoifting  up  cafles,  or  other 
heavy  things,  with  flings,  e,  contri- 
vances of  ropes  fpliced  into  themfelves, 
at  either  end,  with  one  eye  big  enough 
to  receive  the  cafle,  or  other  thing,  to  be 
flung. 

SLIPPING,  .among  gardeners,  the  tearing 
olF  a fprig  from  a branch,  or  a branch 
from  an  arm  of  the  tree.  Thefe  fort  of 
flips  take  root  more  readily  than  cut- 
tings. 

SLoANE  A,  or  Sloana,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  polyandria-monogynia  dal's  of 
plants,  having  no  corolla  but  the  calyx, 
which  is  fometimes  taken  for  one  ; the 
fruit  is  a large,  roundifh,  echinated  cap- 
fuls, formed  of  four  valves  ; the  feeds 
are  oval,  obtufe,  flelhy,  and  have  long 
nuclei. 

SLOATH,  or  Sloth,  bradypus,  in  zoo- 
logy. See  the  article  BraDyfus.  ’ 

The  face  of  the  floath  is  covered  with 
hair ; the  claws  are  of  a tubulated  form  ; 
there  are  no  ears,  nor  are  there  any  mid- 
dle teeth.  This  is  a very  extraordinary 
animal,  both  in  figure  and  qualities.  It  is 
hard  to  fay  to  what  other  it  is  equal  in 
VOL.  IV. 
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fize,  fince  it  is  like  none  in  fliape  3 the 
length  of  the  body  is  about  a foot,  and 
when  well  fed  its  thicknefs  is  equ^l  to  its 
length  5 the  feet  are  flatted  or  plain,  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  bear  or  mon- 
key, but  are  extremely  narrow  5 the  claws 
are  very  long  and  fliarp  5 the  head  is 
fmall  and  rounds  and  the  face  fome- 
thlng  refembling  that  of  the  monkey  ; 
the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  a pale 
greyllh  brown.  It  is  the  floweft  mover 
of  all  the  quadrupeds  5 the  travel  ling  the 
fpace  of  fifty  yards  is  the  labour  of  a day 
for  it;  it  is  ufually  feen  on  the  tops  of 
tall  trees,  for  fecurity, 

SLOATS  of  a cart,  the  under-pieces  which 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  cart  together.  See 
the  article  Cart, 

SLOE,  prunus JylveJlris,  the  englilh  name 
for  the  wild  plum.  See  Prunus. 

SLONIM,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lithuania,  and  palatinate  of 
Novogrodeck,  fituated  in  eaft  long.  *5®, 
and  north  lat.  53®. 

SLOOP,  a fort  of  floating  veflel,  other- 
wife  called  fliallop.  In  our  navy,  floous 
are  tenders  on  the  men  of  war,  and  are 
ufually  of  about  fixly  tons,  and  carry 
about  thirty  men.  See  the  aiticle  Ship. 

SLOOT,  or  Sloten,  a town  of  theUnited 
Netherlands  in  the  province  of  Frief- 
land,  fituated  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of 
Lewarden. 

SLOT,  among  fportfmen.  Drawing  on  the 
flot,  fee  the  article  Dr  AWING. 

SLOTH,  orSLOATH.  See  Sloath. 

SLOUGH,  a deep  muddy  place;  The  call 
Ikin  of  a fnake,  the  damp  of  a coal-pit, 
and  the  fear  of  a wound,  are  alfo  called 
by  the  fame  appellation.  The  flough  of 
a wild  boar  is  the  bed,  foil,  or  mire, 
wherein  he  wallows,  or  in  which  he  lies 
in  the  day-time. 

SLOUTH,  or  Slought,  in  hunting,  is 
ufed  for  a company  of  fome  forts  of  wild 
beads,  as  a 'flouth  of  bears. 

SLOW- 'WORM,  in  zoology,  the  englilh 
. name  for  a fpecies  of  anguis.  See  the  ar- 
ticle .'\nguis.  ' ' 

SLUeZK,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lithu- 
ania and  kingdom  of  Poland,  fituated  in 
eaft  long,  ay®,  and  north  lat.  53°, 

SLUICE,  in  hydraulics,  a frame  of  timber, 
done,  earth,  &c.  ferving  to  retain  and 
raife  the  water  of  the  fea,  a liver  ; &c. 
and  on  occafion  to  let  it  pafs  : fuch  is  the 
fluice.  oFa  mill,  which  flops  and  colieiBs 
the  water  of  a rivulet,  £?r.  iu  order  to 
di.Ichargc  it  at  lengih,  in  greater  plenty^, 
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upon  the  mill-wheel ; fuch  alfo  are  thofe 
ufed  in  drains,  to  dil'charge  water  off 
lands;  and  fuch  are  the  fluices  of  Flan- 
ders, which  ferve  to  prevent  the 

waters  of  the  fea  overflowing  the  lower 
lands,  except  when  there  is  occafion  to 
drown  them. 

Sometimes  there  Is  a canal  between  two 
gates  or  fluices,  in  artificial  navigation, 
to  fave  the  water,  and  render  the  paflage 
of  boats  equally  eafy'and  fafe,  upwards 
and  downwards  j as  In  the  fluices  of  Bri- 
are,  in  France,  which  area  kind  of  rnal- 
flive  walls,  built  parallel  to  each  other 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
feet,  clofed  with  ftrong  gates  at  each  end, 
between  which  is  a kind  of  canal  or  cham- 
ber, confiderably  longer  than  broad, 
wherein  a velTcl  being  inclofed,  the  water 
is  let  out  at  the  firft  gate,  by  which 
the  veflel  isfaifed  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet, 
and  paired  out  of  this  canal  into  another 
much  higher.  By  fuch  means  a boat  is 
conveyed  out  of  the  Loire  into  the  Seyne, 
though  the  ground  between  them  rife 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher 
than  either  of  thofe  rivers. 

CoiftruBion  of  Si.uices.  The  , conftruc- 
tion  of  fluices  ought  to  be  conduced  by 
an  able  engineer,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Eftion  of  fluids  in'general ; and 
particularly  wi,th  thefituation  of  the  place, 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  Sfc.  where  the 
fluice  is  to  be  erefiled  ; if  on  the  fea-fliore, 
he  ought  to  be  perfeflly  well  acquaiitted 
with  the  effefts  of  the  fea  on  that  coaft, 
and  the  feafons  when  it  is  calm  or  ftormy, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  prevent  the  fatal 
accidents  thence  arifing  : and,  ifin  ari- 
ver,  it  is  necefiary  to  know  whether  it 
- ufually  overflows  its  banks,  and  at  what 
feafons  of  the  year  its  waters  are  higheft 
and  lowed.  The  machines  for  driving 
the  piles  Ihould  be  placed  about  forty 
yards  from  the  fide  of  the  fluice,  above 
' and  below  it.  As  to  the  depth  of  fluiccs, 
it  muft  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  for  which 
they  are  defigned  ; thus  if  a fluice  is  to 
be  erefiled  at  the  entrance  of  a bafon  for 
fhipping,  its  depth  mull  co'rrefpond  with 
the  draught  of  water  of  the  largeft  fliip 
that  may,  at  any  time,  have  occafion  to 
enter  thereby.  The  rule  ufually  obferved, 
is  to  make  the  furface  of  the  bottom  of 
the  canal  on  a level  with  the  low-water- 
mark  ; but  if  the  bottom  of  the  harbour 
and  canal  be  fuch,  as  to  be  capable  of 
becoming  deeper  by  the  afilion  of  the  wa- 
tSf}  Pelidor  very  juHly  obferves,  that  the 
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bottom  of  the  fluice-work  fliould  be  made 
deeper  than  either. 

When  a fluice  is  to  be  placed  at  (he  bot- 
tom of  an  harbour,  in  order  to  wafli  away 
the  filth  that  may  gather  in  it,  by  means 
of  the  waters  of  a river  or  canal,  in  this 
cafe  the  bottom  of  the  flnice-woik  Ihould 
be  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  hatbour,  that  the  wa- 
ter may  run  with  the  greater  violence. 

An  engineer  ought  always  to  have  in  his 
view,  that  the  faults  committed  in  the 
conftiufilion  of  fluices  are  almolt  always 
irreparable.  We  fliall  therefore  lay  down 
fome  rules,  from  Belidor,  for  avoiding 
any  overlight  of  this  kind  : r.  In  order 
to  adjuft  the  level  of  the  fluice  work  with 
the  utmoft  exafilnefs,  the  engineer  ought 
to  deternpine  how  much  deeper  it  muft  be 
than  a fixed  point:  and  this  he  (hould 
markdown  in  his  draught,  intlttimoft 
precife  terms  poflible.  2.  When  the  pro- 
per depth  is  fettled,  the  foundation  isnext 
to  be  examined  ; and  here  the  engineer 
cannot  be  too  cautious,  left  the  apparent 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  deceive  him  : if  the 
foundation  is  judged  bad,  oW  infufficient 
to  Bar  the  fuperftiufilure,  it  muft  be  fe- 
cured  by  driving  piles,  or  a grate-work 
of  carpentry.  3.  There  Ihould  be  en- 
gines enough  provided  for  draining  the 
water;  and  thefe  fliould  be  entirely  un- 
der the  direfilion  of  the  engineer,  who  is 
to  take  care  that  they  be  fo  placed  as  not 
to  be  an  obftacle  to  the  work;  and  alfo 
caufe  proper  trenches  to  be  cut,  to  con- 
vey the  water  clear  ofl^from  the  founda- 
tion. 4.  When  the  fluice  is  to  be  built 
in  a place  where  the  workmen  will  be  un- 
avoidably incommoded  by  the  waters  of 
the  fea,  &c.  all  the  (tones  for  the  mafon- 
work,  as  well  as  the  timbers  for  that  of 
carpentry,  fliould  be  prepared  before- 
hand ; fo  that  when  a proper  feafon  of- 
fers for  beginning  the  woik,  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  fix  eve- 
ry thing  in  its  place.  5.  In  order  to  Ihew 
the  ftate  of  the  work,  an  exafiV  journal 
fliould  be  kept  of  the  materials  employed, 
to  be  figned  every  week  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  undertaker  ; obferving  to 
diftinguifli  thediflferent  pieces  of  materials, 
and  the  places  where  they  were  employ- 
ed. 6.  When  an  undertaker  is  found, 
who  is  not  only  able  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  providing  all  the  materials,  but  like- 
wife  vigilant  and  afilive  to  execute  what- 
ever is  judged  necefiary  for  the  perfeflion 
ef  the  workj  it  would  be  the  worft  of  po- 
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llcy  to  give  the  preference  to  others,  who, 
through  ignorance,  or  diflionefty,  bring 
in  eftimates  lower  than  it  is  poflible  to 
execute  the  work  as  it  ought.  However, 
that  the  conditions  of  the  contraft  may 
be  properly  executed,  the  chief  engineer, 

01'  other  perfons  of  unquellionable  under- 
ftanding  and  honefty,  commilTioned  for 
that  purpofe,  fliould  take  care  that  able 
workmen  be  employed,  and  that  they 
execute  their  feveral  parts  in  a proper 
manner. 

Sluices  are  made  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufes  they  are  intended  for  : 
when  they  ferve  for  navigation,  they  are 
ihut  with  two  gates,  prelenting  an  angle 
towards  the  ftream  ; but  when  made 
near  the  fea,  there  are  two  pair  of  gates, 
one'to  keep  the  water  out,  and  the  other 
to  keep  it  in,  as  occafion  requires  : the 
pair  of  gates  next  the  fea  prefent  an  angle 
that  way,  and  the  other  pair  the  contrary 
way  ; the  fpace  inclofed  by  thefe  gates  is 
called  a chamber. 

When  fluices  ahe  defigned  to  detain  the 
water  in  feme  parts  of  the  ditch  of  a for- 
trtf-i,  they  are  made  with  fliutters  to  Aide 
up  and  down  in  grooves  ; and  when  they 
are  made  to  caufe  an  inundation,  they  / 
are  then  (hut  by  means  of  fquare  timbers/ 
let  down  into  cullifes,  fo  as  to  lie  clofe' 
and  firm. 

Particular  care  muft  be  taken,  in  the 
building  of  a fluice,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion in  the  fecurelf  manner  poffible  J to 
lay  the  timber-grates  and  floors  in  ,fuch 
a manner,  that  the  water  cannot  pene- 
trate througlra'ny  part,  otherwife  it  will 
undermine  the  work;  and,  laflly,  to 
make  the  grates  of  a proper  (lrcngtb,  'in 
order  to  fupport  the  prelfure  of  the  water; 
and  yet  to  ufe  no  more  timber  than  is 
necelfary.  ! 

As  a general  conftruflion  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  a particular  one,  we  (hall  here 
give  the  delcription  of  a large  flnjce, 
with  two  pair  of  gates,  from  Mr.  Mul- 
ler’s Fortification  ; which  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  any  particular  cafe,  provided  a pro- 
per allowance  be  made  for  the  various 
fcircumftances  in  regard  to  their  ufe  and 
fituation,  as  already  obfeived. 

To  conltruil  then  the  plan  of  a fluice, 
fuppofe  halfitsvvidth,  O C,  (plateCCLII. 
fig.  I.)  to  be  divided  into  fix  equal  parts; 
or  the  whole  breadth  into  twelve  ; thefe 
parts  ferve  for  a fcale  whereby  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work 
are  determined.  Through  the  point  O, 
draw  the  line  A B at  right  angles  to  O C, 


and  take  0 fi  — 30  of  the  above  parts! 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  equal  2 j the 
width  : through  the  points  A and  B, 
draw  the  lines  A R,  B S,  at  right  angles 
to  AB  ; and  let  the  lines  pafling through 
the  point  C,  and  parallel  to  A B,  meet 
thefe  laft  lines  in  M and  then,  if 
M N and  P QJte  taken  each  equal  to  nine 
parts,  and  each  of  the  lines  M R and 
equal  to  fix,  the  lines  N R and  P S 
will  determine  the  wings  of  the  fluice, 
and  N P the  body  : and  if  the  lines  A R, 
BS,  be  produced,  fo  that  the  parts  RV 
and  S T be  each  fix  parts,  they  will  de- 
termine the  faces. 

The  part  of  the  length,  O B,  exceeds  the 
other  part,  O A,  by  5 of  the  width  ; be- 
caufe  we  fuppofe  a turning  bridge  is  to 
be  placed  on  that  fide,  for  a communi- 
cation from  one  fide  of  the  fluice  to  the 
other  : but  vvhen  there  is  no  occafion  for 
fuch  a bridge,  O B is  made  equal  to  O A 3 
and  then  the  whole  length  will  be  but 
four  times  and  a half  the  width,  which, 
is,  Mr.  Belidor  thinks,  the  bell  length 
for  a ^reat  fluice, 

Nexrto.dfetermine  the  chamber,  and  the 
-pofitiqn.  'of  Ae  gate,  take  O D and  O L, 
each  equal  to  four  parts;  and  draw  the 
lines  D G and  rf'L  parallel  to  O C : then 
if  the  lines  GKand  H I be  drawn,  fo  as 
to  make  the  angles  DGK  andLHI 
each  35°  1 6',  it  will  be  the  belbpo- 
fition  that  can  be  given.  The  cavities 
z,y,  are  a foot  each  way  in  large  fluices, 
and  but  nine  inches  in  middling  oness 
they  ferve  for  letting  down  fquare  tim- 
bers to  form  a (batardeau  on  each  fide, 
in  cafe  the  gates  or  floor  want  to  be  re- 
paired. 

The  recelfes  Ga,  Hb,  In  the  wall,  are 
made  to  receive  the  gates  when  open  ; 
and  are  of  fuch  a depth,  that  they  may 
be  flulh  with  the  wall,  and  not  make  that 
part  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  fluice. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  wall  from  N to  P is 
equal  to  ^ of  the  depth  of  water;  the 
parts  R N>  and  P S are  and  at  V and  T 
The  counter-fort  W is  determined 
by  producingthe  lines  L H and  D G,  and 
projefls  beyond  the  wall  by  J of  the 
width  of  the  fluice. 

As  to  the  timber-grates  under  the  floor 
and  foundation  fig.  2.)  if  the  foun- 

dation be  bad,  we  fuppofe  piles  to  be 
driven  qn,der  the  crolllngs  of  the  fleepers 
m and  the  tie-beams  11 ; and  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  under  the  founda- 
tion, fix  rows  of  dove-tail  piles  are  driven, 
•viz.  one  at  each  end,  one  at  each  of  the 
17  G » angles 
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anglesN  and  P,  marked^  (ifoW.  fig.  i. 
and  a.)  and  one  on  each  fide  of  the  cham- 
ber : and  it  niuft  be  obferwed,  that  ex- 
cepting thofe  at  the  angles  N and  P,  the 
reft  are  all  driven  between  two  fleepers 
in  order  to  keep  them  tight  and  clofe  to- 
gether. The  fleepers  and  tie  heams  are 
partly , let  into  each  other,  and  bolted 
together.  And  as  to  the  mafonry  be- 
tween the  gratings,  bricks  are  preferred 
to  fmall  ftones ; as  being  much  clofcr, 
and  filling  up  every  part  more  exaftly  : 
they  are  laid  in  terras-mortar,  as  well 
as  the  reft;  of  the  foundation  j and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a floor  of  three- 
inch  thick  oaken  planks,  laid  Icngthwife. 
This  done,  the  frames  made  to  fupport 
the  gates  at  the  bottom,  are  laid  in  their 
proper  places  which  are  compofed  of  a 
cell  r,  two  hurters  r,  two  braces  m,  a.nd 
a tong  t.  The  cell  enters  about  three 
feet  into  the  fide  walls,  and  the  fockets 
to  receive  the  pivots  of  the  gates  are 
placed  in  it;  the  tong  ought  to  be  fo 
long  as  to  crofs  three  fleepers,  to  which 
it  is  ftrongly  faftened  ; and  the  cell, 
tong,  and^urters  ought  to  have  the  fame 
dimenfions ; and  their  height  mull  hefuch 
as  to  be  a foot  above  the  lad  floor  of  the 
lluice  and  chamber;  for  which  reafon, 
the  piles  under  the  chamber  are  left  a 
foot  higher  than  the  reft. 

Over  the  firlt  floor  is  placed  another, 
compofed  of  fleepers  and  tie-beams,  liyc, 
ar.fwering  exaflly  to  thofe  underneath, 
and  covered  with  ftrong  oaken  planks, 
laid  lengthwife  and  railed  to  the  fleeps, 
as  in  the  firft  floor,  But  upon  the  fecond 
floor  is  laid  another  of  only  two-inch 
thick  planks,  which  do  notenter  the  wall, 
that  they  may  be  repaired  when  needful : 
this  laft  floor  may  be  made  of  yellow 
deal,  and  its  fcams  mull  be  well  caulked, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  making  its 
way  through  them. 

The  walls  mull  be  made  about  three,  feet 
higher  than  the  greateft  depth  of  the 
water ; and  the  'laces  are  formed  of  the 
largell  (Iretchers  and  heads  that  can  be 
had,  laid  in  terras-mortar,  and  cramped 
togelher  : hut  the  reft  of  ihe  work  may 
be  done  with  good  common  mortar.  The 
top  of  the  wall  mull  he  covered  wiih 
large  flat  Hones  or  bricks  laid  in  terras- 
mortar,  to  prevent  the  water  from  pene- 
trating into  the  mafonry  : and  when  all 
is  finiflred,  a bed  of  clay  fhould  be  ram- 
med againft  the  wall,  two  feet  thick,  all 
round  the  outfidej  Ijeginnirg  as  Isff  35 


the  foundation,  and  raifed  as  high  as  the 
wall. 

To  pi'event  the  water  from  carrying  ^(F 
the  earth,  by  its  fall  at  the  ends  of  the 
lluice,  a fall'e  floor  of  fafeines  is  made  of 
as  many  fathoms  long  as  the  water  in  the 
fluice  is  feet  high  : this  falfe  floor  is  fal- 
tened  with  [tickets  upon  an  artificial  bed 
of  clay,  nearly  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  fluice  ; and  above  the  fafeines  is  laid 
a pavement  of  hard  Hones  well  fecured, 
fo  that  the  current  may  not  tear  them 
up.  And  for  the  greater  fecurity  a row 
of  dove-tail  piles  is  driven  at  each  end  : ^ 
-and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  both 
floors,  viz.  that  of  the  Unices,  and  that 
above  the  fafeines,  mull  have  a gradual 
defeent  about  “f  ihe  length. 

The  crofs  fefiion  (r'izrf.  fig.  3.)  Ihews  the 
pofition  of  a row  of  piles,  and  the  lleep- 
ers  above  them,  into  which  they  are 
tenoned  ; alfo  the  heads  of  the  tie-beams, 
the  floor  between  them,  the  cell  and 
the  two  floors  above  it : there  is  alfo  feen 
a row  of  dove-tail  piles,  broken  off  in 
the  middle,  in  order  to  fee  part  of  the 
mafonry  a,  a,  between  the  piles,  and 
under  the  fleepers.  The  ouifides  of  the 
gates  are  alfo  feen  in  this  feflion  ; alfo 
how  the  planks  are  joined  to  the  frame, 
the  Ihutters  x,  x,  and  the  irons  both  of 
the  gate  and  Ihutters. 

In  tile  conllruflion  of  gates,  particular 
care  Ihoiild  be  taken  to  join  the  feveral 
pieces  together,  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  whole  frame  may  be  as  llrong  as  pof- 
fible,  and  yet  not  to  make  thpm  .more 
heavy  than  neceflary.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  frame  of  a gate  are  two 
lilies  or  uprights  ; that  which  is  next  to 
the  wall,  and  to  which  the  pivots  are  , 
fixed,  being  called  the  pivot-poll,  and 
the  other  the  chamfered  llile,  from  being 
edged  oft'  fo  as  to  m?,ke  a plain  joint  with 
the  other  gate.  The  other  pieces,  which 
cannot  be  feen  in  this  feflion,  confill  of 
feveral  rails,  placed  not  nearer  to  each 
other  than  twenty- four  inches,  nor  far- 
ther than  thirty  ; and  of  feveral  braces, 
which  form  the  fame  angle  with  the 
pivot-poll,  as  the  joints  of  the  planks  on  . 
the  oiulide. 

As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  calculate 
the  proper  ftrength  of  each  piece,  we 
fliall  give  their  dimenfions  from  Mr, 
Belidor,  which,  he  fays,  were  taken  from 
thofe  moll  approved  in  praflice.  Sup- 
pofing  then  the  pieces  of  the  principal 
frame  to  be  the  fame,  in  the  fame  fluice. 
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ihey  will  be  as  follows  in  different  Iluices. 
In  thpfe  from  8 to  i a feet  wide,  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  fhould  be  8 inches  thick, 
and  10  broad  j the  intermediate  rails,  6 
by  8 ; the  braces  and  monions,  or  (liort 
uprights  to  form  the  wickets,  4 by  6 ; 
and  the  whole  covered  by  two  inch  thick 
planks,  as  well  as  all  the  gates  of'fliiices 
under  37  feet  wide.  In  flukes  from  13 
to  18  feet  wide,  the  principal  pieces 
Ihould  be  10  by  la  inches  ; the  inter- 
mediate rails,  8 by  10 ; and  the  braces 
and  monions,  4 by  6.  In  Unices  from 
19  to  24  feet  wide,  the  principal  pieces 
Ihould  be  iz  by  14  inches;  the  inter- 
mediate rails,  10  by  12  ; and  the  braces 
and  monions,  5 by  7.  In  Unices  fiom 
15  to  30  feet  wide,  the  principal  pieces 
Ihould  be  14  by  16  ; the  intermediate 
rails,  12  by  13  ; and  the  braces  and  mo- 
tions 6 by  8.  In  fluices  from  31  to  36 
feet  wide,  the  principal  pieces  Ihould  be 
15  by  17  , the  intermediate  rails,  13  by 
>4  ; and  the  braces  and  monions,  7 by  9. 
In  all  fluices  from  37  to  42  feet  wide, 
the  principal  pieces  fliould  be  t 6 by  18  ; 
the  rails,  I4  by  16  ; and  the  braces  and 
monions,  7 by  9.  Laftly,  in  all  fluices 
from  42  to  48  feet  wide,  the  principal 

. pieces  fliould  be  18  by  20;  the  rails,  ij 
by  18  ; and  the  braces  and  monions,  8 
by  10.  However,  it  ought  to  be  cb- 
ferved,  that  when  the  gates  are  very 
high,  the  middle  rail  , is  made  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  with  the  principal  pieces  : 
alfo  in  fluices  above  36  feet  wide,  the 
planks  of  the  gates  mud  be  2^  inches 
thick  ; or  it  may  anfwer  dill  better,  to 
lay  two  rows  of  plank  of  that  thicknefs, 
in  order  that  the  Teams  of  the  under  row 
may  be  covered  by  the  planks  of  the  up- 
per one. 

Thofe  who  deflre  to  be  tnore  particularly 
informed  of  the  manner  of  condudling 
thefe  works,  agreeably  to  their  fituation, 
ufes,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil  where 
they  are  built,  may  com'ult  Belidor’s 
Architeflure  Hydraulique,  T.  11.  P.  I. 
p.  134,  feq.  alfo  Mr.  Muller’s  Book, 
already  mentioned,  p.  2S7,  feq. 

SLUTTELBURG,  a town  of  Ruflla,  in 
the  province  of  Ingria,  fituated  on  the 
fouth-lide  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  in  ead 
long.  31°  20',  north  lat.  60°. 

.SLUYS,  a port-town  of  dutch  Flanders, 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Cadfant : 
ead  long.  3“  15,  north  lat.  51°  18'. 

SMACK.,  a fmall  veffel  with  but  one  mad. 
Sometimes  they  are  employed  as  tenders 


on  a man  of  war,  and  are  ufed  for  filhing 
upon  the  coad,  &c.  See  Ship. 

SMALAND,  a province  in  Sweden,  in" 
the  territory  of  Gothland,  bounded  by 
Ead  Gothland,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
Baltic  fea,  on  the  ead  ; by  Blecking,  on 
thefputh  ;'and  by  Halland,  on  the  wed. 

SMALKALD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
landgraviate  of  Heffe,  fituated  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Saxgotha,  near  which  are  con- 
fiderable  iron-mines. 

SMALLAGE,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of 
apium.  See  the  article  Apium. 

Smallage  has  the  leaves  of  the  dalks 
wedge  like,  and  is  called  by  authors 
apium  paludre,  paludapium,  and  eleo- 
felinum.  It  is  aperient  and  difcuflive, 
and  its  root  is  one  of  the  five  great  open- 
ers. It  is  very  good  in  grofs  conditu- 
tions,  and  infarflions  of  the  lungs,  ef- 
pecially  if  eat  with  oil  and  mudard.  fc 
There  needs  no  trouble  to  reduce  it  into 
any  medicinal  form,  fince  it  may  be  eaten 
fo  conveniently  and  sgreeably  in  fallads. 

SMALT,  a preparation  of  arfenic,  made 
as  follows:  the  remaining  matter  of  the 
cobalt  from  which  the  flowers  have  been 
fublimed  being  fuffered  to  cool,  and  tlten 
taken  out  of  the  furnace,  is  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  calcined  over  again  in 
the  fame  furnace,  and  this  repeated  till 
there  is  not  the  lead  particle  of  flame 
or  Imoke  feen  to  arife  from  any  part  of 
it.  The  cobalt  thus  freed  from  its  arfe- 
nical  and  fulphureous  part,  is  then 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  a 
mixture  is  made  of  one  hundred  pound 
of  this  powder,  fifty  pounds  of  pure 
while  pot-alb,  and  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  pure  white  fand  ; this  is  all 
ground  together  upon  a mill,  and  then 
put  into  a proper  furnace,  like  thofe  of 
our  glafs-houfes,  where  it  runs  into  an 
elegant  deep  blue  glafs.  This  is  after- 
vvards  ground  to  powder  in  mills  for  ■ 
that  purpofe,  and  makes  what  we  call 
fmalt  or  powder-blue,  ufed  by  our  pain- 
ters and  waflierwomen.  It  has  no  ufe 
in  medicine.  See  the  article  Cobalt. 

SMARAGDXJS,  the  Emerald,  in  natu- 
ral hiftory.  See  the  article  EmeRald. 

SMARIS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
the  fparus  with  a red-fpot  in  the  middle  of 
each  fide,  and  with  the  pefloral  fins  and 
tail  red.  See  the  aiticle  Sparus. 

SMATCH,  a bird  more  ufually  called 
oenanihe.  See  the  article  Oenanthe. 

SMECTIS,  a name  by  which  fome  call 
fuller’s  earth.  S;e  thearlicle  Fuller. 

SMELL, 
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SMELL,  odor,  with  regard  to  the  organ, 
is  an.impreflion  made  on  the  note,  by 
little  particles  continually  exhaling  from 
odorous  bodies  : with  regard  to  the  ob- 
je£l,  it  is  the  figure  and  difpolition  of 
odorous  effluvia,  which,  ftriking  on  the 
organ,  excite  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  : and 
with  regard  to  the  foul,  it  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  'impreffion  of  the  objeft  on 
the  organ,  or  the  affeftion  in  the  foul  re- 
fulting  therefrom.  See  Sense. 

The  principal  organs  of  fmelling  are 
the  noftrils,  and  the  olfaSlory  nerves ; 
the  minute  ramifications  of  which  latter 
ate  d'efcribed  throughout  the  whole  con- 

■ cave  of  the  former.  See  the  articles  Nose 
and  Nerves. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  the  aSV  of  fmel- 
ling is  performed  by  means  of  odorous 
effluvia,  floating  in  the  air,  being  drawn 
into  the  noflrils,  in  infpiration,'  and  (fruck 
with  fuch  force  againft  the  fibrillae  of  the 
bifaflory  nerves,  which  the  figure  of  the 
nofe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  little  bones, 
render  oppofite  thereto,  as  to  lhake  them, 
and  give  them  a vibra'tory  motion ; which 
aftion,  being  communicated  thence  to  the 
common  fenfory,  occafions  an  idea  of  a 
fweet,  or  foetid,  or  four,  or  an  aromatic, 
or  a putrified  objedf,  &c.  The  matter 
in  animals,  vegetables,  foffils,  £fc.  which 
chiefly  affe6ls  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  Boer- 
haave obferves,  is  that  fiibtile  fubftance 
inherent  in  the  oily  parts  thereof,  called 
fpirit ; for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away 
from  the  moll  fragrant  bodies,- what  re- 
mains has  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all ; but 
this,  poured  on  the  moll  inodorous  bodies, 

■ gives  them  a fragrancy. 

Willis  obferves,  that  brutes  have,  gene- 
rally, the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  much 
greater  peifefilion  than  man  j as  By  this 
alone,  they  dillinguilh  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  bodies  unknown  before  j hunt 
out  their  food  at  a great  diftance,  as 
hounds,  and  birds  of  prey ; or  hid  among 
other  matters,  as  ducks,  ISc.  Man  hav- 
ing other  means  of  judging  of  his  food, 
&c.  did  not  need  fo  much  fagacity  in  his 
' nofe ; yet  have  we  inltances  of  a great 
deal,  even  in  man.  In  the  Hilloire  des 
Antilles,  we  are  allured,  there  are  ne- 
groes who,  by  the  fmelling  alone,  can 
diflinguilli  between  the  footlleps  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a negro. 

The  chemills  teach,  that  fulphur  is  the 
principle  of  all  fmells,  and  that  thofe  are 
more  or  lefs  ftrong,  as  the  fulphur  in  the 
odorous  body  is  more  or  lefs  dried  or 
exalted.  Sulphur,  they  fay,  is  the  foun- 


dation of  odours,  as  fait  is  of  favours, 
and  mercury  of  colours.  , See  the  article 
Sulphur,  fife. 

Smell,  like  tafte,  confills  altogether  in  the 
arrangement,  compofition,  and  figure  of 
the  parts,  as  appears  from  the  folTowing 
experiments  of  Mr.  Boyle,  i.  From'  a 
mixture  of  two  bodies,  each  whei'eof  is 
of  itfelf  void  of  fmell,  a very  urinous 
fmell  may  be  drawn,  that  is,  by  grinding 
of  quick  lime  with  lal  ammoniac,  3.  By 
the  admixture  of  common  water,  which, 
of  itfelf,  is  void  of  all  fmell,  or  inodo- 
rous ; another  inodorous  body  may  be 
made  to  emit  a very  rank  fmell.  Thus 
cathphor,  diflblved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
inodorous,  yet,  mixed  with  water,  im- 
mediately e;shales  a very  ftrong  fmell, 
3.  Cohapound  bodies  may  emit  fmells 
which  have  no  fimilitude  to  the  fmell  of 
the  Cmples  they  confift  of.  ' Thus  oil  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  a double  quan- 
tity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dillilled  ; after 
diftillation,  there  is  no  fmell  but  of  ful- 
phur, and  what  is  left  behind,  the  retort 
being  again  urged  by  a more  violent  fire, 
yields  a fmell  like  oil  of  wax.  4.  Seve- 
ral fmells  are  only  to  be  drawn  forth  by 
motion  and  agitation.  Thus  glafs, 
ftones,  ©’f.  which  even  when  heated  yield 
no  fmell,  yet,  when  rubbed  and  agitated 
in  a peculiar  manner,  emit  a ftrong  fmell  j 
particularly  beech-wood,  in  turning, 
yields  a kind  of  rofy  fmell.  5.  A body 
that  has  a ftrong  fmell,  by  being  mixed 
with  an  inodorous  one,  may  ceafe  to  have 
any  fmell  at  all.  Thus  if  aqua  fortis, 
not  well  dephlegmated,  be  poured  on  fait 
of  tartar,"  till  it  ceafek  to  ferment,  the 
liquor  when  evaporated  will  yield  ino- 
dorous cryftals,  much  refembling  fait  of 
nitre ; yet  when  burnt,  will  yield  a moft 
noifome  fmell.  6.  From  a mixture  of 
two  bodies,  one  whereof  fmells  extremely 
ill,  and  the  other  not  well,  a very  plea- 
fant  aromatic  odour  may  be  gained,  ■uia;. 
by  a mixture  of  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of 
nitre,  witlnan  inflammable  fpirit  ofwine. 
7.  Spirits  of  wine,  by  mixing  with  an 
alraoft  inodorous  body,  may  gain  a very 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell.  Thus  inflam- 
mable fpirits  ofwine,  and  oil  ofDantzic 
vitriol,  mixed  in  equal  portions,  then  di- 
gelled,  and  at  laft  diftilled,  yield  a fpirit 
of  a very  fragrant  fmell.  8.  A moll 
fragrant  body  may  degenerate  into  a 
foetid  one,  without  the  admixture  of  any 
other  body.  Thus,  if  the  fpirit  men- 
tioned in  the  former  experiment  be  kept 
in  a well  clofed  receiver,  it  will  foon  turn 
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to  tlie  ranknefs  of  garlic.  9.  From  two 
bodies,  one  whereof  is  inodorous  and  the 
other  foetid,  a verj’  pleafant  fraell  may 
aril'e,  much  refembling  muik,  &c.  by 
putting  pearls  into  fpirit  of  vitriol ; for, 
when  diffolved,  they  yield  a very  agree- 
able fmell. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  the  ofmerus  with 
feventeen  rays  in  the  pinna  anl.  This 
is  a beautiful  little  fifli  j its  length  is  five 
or  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  not  great 
Jn  proportion,  but  the  thicknefs  is  con- 
fiderable  : thehead  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
and  fomewhat  acute  j the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  large,  the  back  is  convex,  and 
the  belly  fomewhat  flat;  the  lower  jaw 
is  a little  longer  than  the  upper;  the 
noftrils  (land  in  the  middle  between  the 
eyes  and  the  extremity  of  the  roftrum  ; 
they  have  each  two  apertures  ; the  eyes 
are  large  and  round,  the  pupil  is  black, 
and  the  iris  of  a filvery  white,  but  tinged 
a little  with  blue  towards  the  upper 
part. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion 
or  melting  of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order 
to  feparate  the  metalline  part  from  the 
. earthy,  ftony,  and  other  parts.  See  the 
articles  Fusion,  Ore,  Flux,  Gold, 
Silver,  fsfr. 

SMEW,  in  ornithology,  a name  ufed  in 
Ibme  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  com- 
mon mergus.  See  the  article  Mergus. 

SMILAX,  PRICKLY  BINDWEED  ; in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  dioecia-ltexandria 
clafsof  plants,  without  any  flower-petals: 
its  fruit  is  a bilocular  berry,  with  two 
feeds  in  each  cell. 

SMIRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame  with 
emery.  See  the  article  Emery. 

SMITHERY,  or  Smithing,  a manual 
art,  by  which  an  irregular  lump  of  iron 
is  wrought  into  an  intended  fliape. 

The  utenfils,  tools,  and  operations  of 
this  art  either  have  been,  or  will  be,  de- 
fcribed  under  their  nefpeftive  articles 
Forge,  Anvil,  Hammer,  Vice,  Fi- 
ling, Case-hardening,  Nealing, 
Soldering,  &c. 

In  the  annexed  plate  (CCLIII.)  fig.  i. 
reprefents  the  fmith’s  forge  and  bellows  ; 
fig.  2.  the  anvil  fet  in  a wooden  block, 
its  face  being  A,  and  B its  beak  or  beak- 
iron,  corruptly  called  bickern  ; fig.  3, 
and  4.  tw'o  kinds  of  tongs,  where  A,  A 
are  the  chaps,  B the  joint,  and  C,  C the 
handles  ; fig.  5.  reprefents  two  kinds  of 
hammer,  of  which  B is  the  pen,  and  D 
the  handle ; fig.  6,  is  the  vice,  of  which 
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•A,  A are  the  chaps,  G the  fcrcw-pin, 
D the  nut,  E the  fpring,  and  F the  foot ; 
G is  a hand  vice  ; and  H,  H the  pliers; 
fig.  7.  is  the  fcrew-plate  and  its  tap  j 
and  fig.  8.  a drill. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  eflential  tools  ufed  in 
the  black-fmith’s  trade ; however,  as 
fome  kinds  of  work  require  different 
tools,  we  fliall  here  defcribe  a machine 
for  iron-work..  AB  (plate  CCLIV.)  is 
called  the  flitting  mill,  C D the  plate- 
mill,  and  SP  the  clipping-mill.  E andF 
are  two  great  water-wheels,  fo  difpofed 
thaf  when  the  waier  has  paffed  the  vyheel 
E in  the  direftion  Q__W,  it  comes  about 
the  wheel  F in  the  direflion  X Y,  The 
water-wheel  E,  with  the  lantern  G oh 
the  fame  axis,  carries  the  fpur-wheels,  or 
cog-wheels,  H,  M,  with  the  cylinders  B 
and  D : and  the  wheel  F,  with  the  lan- 
tern I,  carries  the  cog-wheels  K,  N,  with 
the  cylinders  A and  C.  Now  the  cylin- 
ders A and  B,  as  alfo  C and  D,  turn  con- 
trary ways  about;  the  cylinders  A and 
B are  cut  into  teeth  for  flitting  iron- 
bars,  and  are  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, whereas  C and  D are  only  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Thefe  cylinders 
may  be  taken  out,  and  others  put  in  at 
pleafure  ; they  may  alfo  be  brought 
nearer  to,  or  removed  farther  from,  each 
other,  by  means  of  fcrews  which  fcrew 
. up  the  fockets  where  their  axles  turn. 
The  axles  ofN,  I,  K,  lie  all  in  one  hori- 
zontal plane;  and  lb  do  thofe  of  M,  G,  H: 
but  the  cylinders  A and  B,  as  alfo  C and 
D,  lie  one  above  another. 

In  order  to  make  iron  plates,  if  a bar  of 
iron  be  heated  and  made  thin  at  the  end, 
and  that  end  put  in  between  the  cylinders 
C and  D,  whilft  the  mill  is  going,  the 
motion  of  the  cylinders  will  draw  it 
through,  on  the  other  fide,  into  a thia 
plate.  Likewife,  if  a bar  of  iron  be 
heated  and  thinned  at  the  end,  and  put 
in  between  the  toothed  cylinders'A  and 
B,  it  will  be  drawn  through  on  the  other 
fide,  and  flit  into  feveral  fmall  pieces,  or 
Ihings;  and  then,  if  there  be  occafion, 
any  of  thefe;  ftrings  may  be  drawn  through 
the  plate  mill  with  the  fame  heat,  and 
fafliioned  into  plates. 

In  the  clipping-mill,  OPQ^(;i;W)  is  the 
flieers  for  clipping  bars  of  cold  iron  ; V, 
a cog  in  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel ; 
O P,  one  fide  of  the  flieers  made  of  fteel, 
and  moveable  about  P.  The  plane 
L P R is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
When  the  mill  goes,  the  cog  V raifes 

the 
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, the  fide  O P,  which  as  it  rifes,  clips  the 
bar  T Q^into  two,  by  the  edges  SP 
and  RP. 

The  whole  of  this  engine,  except  the 
water-wheels,  is  writhin  the  houfe, 
SMOKE,  or  Smoak,  fumus,  an  humid 
matter,  exhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
by  the  aflion  of  fire  of  heat.  See  Fi  re, 
FIeat,  and  Exhalation, 

Smoke- JACK,  (piate  CCLV.  fig.  i.)  is 
a very  fimple  and  commodious  machine, 
in  a kitchen  ; fo  called  from  its  being 
moved  by  means  of  the  fmoke,  or  rati- 
fied air,  moving  up  the  chimney,  and 
Itriking  againfl:  the  tail  of  the  horizontal 
wheel,  AB;  which  being  inclined  to 
. the  horizon,  is  thereby  moved  about  the 
azis  of  the  wheel,  together  with  the 
pinion  C,  which  carries  the  wheel  D and 
. E ; and  E carries  the  chain  F,  which 
turns  the  fpit. 

The  wheel  A B Ihould  be  placed  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  chimney,  where  the 
motion  of  the  fmoke  is  fwifteft,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  it  muft  ftrike  upon 
the  fails.  The  force  of  this  machine  is 
fo  much  greater,  as  the  fire  is  greater. 
Smoke  silver,  and  smoke-penny,  a 
payment  made  to  the  minffters  of  feveral 
parifliesin  lieu  of  tythe-wood. 
SMOLENSKO,  the  capital  of  a province 
of  the  fame  name,  in  Mufcovy,  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Poland,  in  eaft  long. 
33°,  and  north  lat.  56°. 

SMUGGLERS,  in  law,  thofe  perfons  who 
conceal  or  run  prohibited  goods,  or  goods 
that  have  not  paid  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms. 
See  Duty,  Customs,  &c. 

SMUT,  in  htilbandry,  adifeafe  in  corn, 
when  the  grains,  inllead  of  being  filled 
with  flour,  are  full  of  a ftinking  black 
powder. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  this  diftemperature, 
fome  have,  attributed  it  to  exceflive  rank- 
nefs,  or  fatnefs  of  (he  foil ; to  the  ma- 
nuring the  land  with  rotten  vegetables, 
and  to  the  fovi^ing  fmutty  feed.  Mr, 
Bradley  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe  with  a blight,  ‘urz.  .to  multitudes  of 
infefls.  But  Mr.  Tull  is  convinced, 
from  experiment,  that  it  is  caufed  by  too 
much  moifture ; for  planting  feveral 
plants  of  corn  in  troughs  of  very  moift 
earth,  they  all  produced  fmutty  ears, 
while  very  few  fuch  were  found  in  the 
field,  from  whence  thefe  plants  were 
taken. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  fmut,  re- 
commended by  writers  on  hufbandry  j 
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‘i/iz.  lleeping  the  feed  in  fait  brine,  and 
changing  the  feed.  See  the  articles  Seed 
and  Change  of  Seed. 

As  to  the  lleeping  of  feed,  when  wheat 
is  intended  for  drilling,  it  muft  be  foak- 
ed  in  a brine  of  pure  fait,  diftblved  in 
water,  fince  urine  is  found  to  be  highly 
prejudicial.  The  mod  expeditious  way 
of  brinihg  wheat  for  drilling,  is  to  lay 
it  in  a heap,  and  walh  it  with  a ftrong 
brine  fprinkled  on  it,  ftirring  it  up  with 
a fliovel,  that  it  may  be  all  equally 
brined,  or  wetted  with  it;  after  this,,fift 
on  fome  fine  lime  all  over  the  furface, 
and  ftir  it  up,  ftill  lifting  on  more  in  the 
fame  manner  till  the  whole  is  dulled 
with  the  lime,  it  will  then  be  foon  dry 
enough  to  be  drilled  without  farther 
trouble.  It  muft  be  quick-lime,  in  its 
full  ftrength,  that  is  ufed  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

The  bread  made  of  fmutty  corn,  is  very 
pernicious,  afling  as  a narcotic,  and  oc- 
cafioning  not  only  fleepinefs,  but  ver- 
tigoes and' even  convulfions. 

SMYRNA,  a city  and  port-town  of  afiatic 
Turky,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  province  of  Ionia,  in  leffer 
Afia,  a hundred  miles  north  of  Rhodes, 
and  two  hundred  miles  nearly  fouth  of 
Conftantinople ; eaft  long.  47°,  north 
lat.  37®  30'. 

SMYRNIUM,  ALEXANDERS,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  an  umbelliferous  com- 
pound flower,  made  up  of  leffer  rofa- 
ceous  ones,  with  five  lanceolated  petals  : 
the  fruit  is  naked,  fub-globofe,  ftriated, 
and  feparable  into  two  parts  ; and  the 
feeds  are  two,  lunulated,  convex  on  one 
fide,  with  three  ftris,  and  plane  on  the 
other. 

The  leaves,  roots,  'and  feeds  of  this  plant 

■ are  ufed  in  medicine  ; its  virtues  being 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  fmallage,  only  in 
a fomewhat  ftronger  degree. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a very 
flender  bit-mouth,  without  any  branches, 
much  ufed  in  England  ; the  true  bridles 
being  referved  for  the  fervice  of  war. 

The  fnaffle,  or  fmall  watering-bit,  is  com- 
monly a fcatch-mouth,  with  two  very 
little,  ftraight  branches,  and  a curb, 

' mounted  with  a headftall,  and  two  long 
• reins, 

SNAIL,  Umax,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  the 
gymnarthria,  or  naked  infefls,  the  body 
of  which  is  of  a figure  approaching  to 
cylindric,  and  is  perforated  at  the  fide  ; 

the 
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the  tentacula,  or  horns,  as  they  are  called, 
are  four  in  number,  and  two  of  them 
have  the  appearance  of  eyes. 

'There  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  fnails, 
whereof  we  (liall  only  mention  a few. 
I.  The  black  naked  i'nail,  a confider- 
ably  large  infeft,  being  commonly  three 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ; its 
whole  body  is  furrowed  and  much 
wrinkled,  and  is  of  a deep  black,  ex- 
cept the  belly,  which  is  grey.  See  plate 
CCLV.  fig.  i.  n^  I. 
j.  The  naked  reddifli  fnail  grows  only 
to  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  alfo 
covered  with  numerous  flight  furrows. 
ibid,  n-’  1. 

3.  The  amber-coloured  fnail,  (ibid.xP^,) 
when  full  grown,  is  only  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long : its  colour  is  a glofiy 
yellow,  with  a call  of  brown  in  it,  and 
the  whole  body  is  variegated  with  fpots 
of  a-greyifli  colour. 

Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  and  are 
efteemed  provocatuves  by  the  Afiatics. 
SNAKE,  angnis,  in  zoology.  See  the 
article  Anguis. 

The  common  fnake  is  a harmlcfs  and  in- 
offenfive  animal,  and  might  even  be 
kept  tame  in  houfes  to  deltroy  vermin. 
Its  fiefli  is  reftorative,  bke  that  of  the 
viper.  See  the  article  yiPE.R., 

For  the  blood-.lhake,  rattle-lhake,  &c. 
fee  the  articles  H.ffiMORTtHus,  Rattle- 
snake, &c. 

Snake-root,  ferpentaria,  in  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  polygala.  See  PoLYGALAi 
Snake-stone,  a name  given  ro  the  am- 
monits.  See  Ammonit^e. 

Snake  weed,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
hillort.  See  the  article  Bistort. 
SNAPDRAGON,  a'litirrhimm,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous 
perfonated  flower,  divided  into  two  lips  ; 
the  upper  one  of  which  is  bifid,  and  the 
lower  one  trifid  i the  fruit  is  a roundifh 
bilocular  capfule,  containing  a great 
many  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  alfo  the  linaria, 
or  toad-flax,  the  afarina,  elatine,  and 
cymbalaria  of  authors. 

SNATCH  block,  among  fea  men,  a kind 
of  pulley.  See  Pulley. 

SNEEK,  a town  of  Frielland,  in  Ihe  United 
Provinces,  twelve  .miles  fouth  of  Le- 
warden. 

SNEEZING,  Jlernuiafw,  a convulfive  mo- 
tion of  the  mufcles  of  the  bread,  whereby 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  nofe,  with 
much  vehemence  and  noife, 

VOL.  IV. 


Sneezing  is  caufed  by  the  irritation  of 
the  upper  membrane  of  the  nofe,  occa- 
fioned  by  acrid  fubftances  floating  in  the 
air,  or  by  medicines  called  fteruiitatoriest 

, See  Snuff  and  Sternutative. 

SNETHAM,  ai  market-town  of  Norfolk, 
twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Nor- 
wich. 

SNIATIN,  a town  of  Red  Ruflia,  in  Po- 
land, on  the  confines  of  M-tldavia  : eatt 
long.  25°  ^o',  north  lat.  48°. 

SNIGGLING,  a method  of  catching  eels, 
when  they  hide  themfelves  in  holes  : it  is 
performed  by  thrufting  a baited  book 
and  ftrong  line  into  the  holes  where  they 
are  fuppofed  to  lie  concealed;  and  if 
there  he  any,  they  will  certainly  bite  ; fo 
that  if  the  tackling  hold,  the  largeft  eels 
may  be  thus  taken. 

SNIPE,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  nn- 
menius,  with  four  brown  Itreaks  on  the 
head;  it  isa  fmall  butbeadt'ful  bird,  and 
its  flelh  is  delicate,  and  much  efteemed  at 
table. 

SNOUT,  or  Calf’s-snout,  in  botany, 
the  fame  with  fhapdragon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Snapdragon. 

SNOW,  nix,  in  meieorology,  a meteor 
produced  in  this  manner:  when  the  va- 
pours are  become  confiderably  condenfed, 
yet  not  fo  far  as  to  be  liquified,  or  dif- 
folved  into  water.;  then  by  a fpecial  de- 
gree of  coldnefs  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air,  the  particles  of  the  condenfed 
vapour  are  changed  into  ice  ; feveral  of 
which  adhering  together,  form  little 
fleeces  of  a white  fubftance,  fomewhat 
heavier  than  the  air;  and  therefore  de- 
feend  in  a flow  and  gentle -manner  thro’ 
it;  being  fubjefi,  by  reafon  of  its  light- 
refs,  to  be  driven  about  by  the  various 
motionsofthe.air,  and  wind ; and  is  what, 
when  arrived  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
we  call  Alow.  See  Frost,  Hail,  Sfr. 
The  ufe  of  ftiow  mull  be  very  great, 

, if  all  be  true  Bartholin  has  faid  in  its 
behalf,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,  De  niniis 
ufu  medico  ; he  there  fhews,  that  it  frufli- 
Res  the  earth  (which,  indeed,  is  a very 
old  and  general  opinion)  preferves  from 
the  plague,  cures  fevers,  cholics,  tooih- 
achs,  fore  eyes,  and  pleurifies  (for  which 
laft  ufe,  his  countrymen  of  Denmark  ufe 
to  keep  fnow.  water  gathered  in  March.) 
He  adds,  that  it  contributes  to  the  pro- 
longation of  life;  giving  inllances  of 
people,  in  the  Alpine  mountains  that  live 
to  great  ages  ; and  to  the  preferving  dear! 

■ bodies,  inltances  whereof  he  give.?  irj 
perfnrts  buried  under  the  fnow  in  palling 
i7  H the 
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the  Alps,  ,w<hicb  are  found  uncorrupted 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  (how  is  melted. 
He  obferves,  that,  in  Norway,  fnow- 
water  is  not  only  their  foie  drink  in  the 
winter,  but  fnow  even  ferves  for  food  ; 
people  having  been  known  to  live  feveral 
days,  without  any  other  fuftenance. 
Indeed  the  generality  of  thefe  medicinal 
effefts  of  fnow,  are  not  to  be  afrribed  to 
any  fpecific  virtue  in  fnow,  but  to  other 
caufes.  It  fruflifies  the  ground,  for  in- 
ftance,  by  guarding  the  corn  or  other 
vegetables,  from  the  intenfer  cold  of  the 
air,  d'pecially  the  cold  piercing  winds. 
And  it  preferves  dead  bodies,  by  con- 
ftipating  and  binding  up  the  parts,  and 
thus  preventing  all  fuch  fermentations  or 
internal  confiifls  of  their  particles,  as 
would  produce  putrefaftion. 

Snow  may  be  preferred  by  ramming  it 
down  in  a dry  place,  under-ground,  and 
covering  it  with  chaff,  in  the  manner  of 
ice.  See  the  article  Ice. 

SNOWDON  HILL,  the  higheft  mountain 
in  Wales,  fituatfd  in  Carnarvonfliire. 

SNOW-drop,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name 
of  the  galanthus.  See  Galanthus, 

Snowdrop-tree,  the  fame  with  the 
chionanthus.  See  Chionanthus. 

SNUFF,  a powdes  chiefly  made  of  tobacco, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  defcription  here.  See  the  article 
Tobacco. 

However  though  tobacco  he  the  balls  of 
fnuff,  yet  a multiplicity  of  other  matters 
are  often  added,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
fcent. 

•The  kinds  of  fnuff  being  endlefs,  we  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  there  are  three  grand 
forts,  mz.  thatvvhich  is  only  granulated, 
and  called  rappee ; that  which  is  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder,  and  called  fcotch, 
fpanilh,  &c.  ihuff ; and  the  third,  a 
coarfe  kind,  remaining  after  ffifting  the 
fecond  fort. 

• SOAL-Fish,  fiha,  in  ichthyology,  the 

englifli  name  of  the  long-bodied  pleu- 
roneflcs,  with  roush  fcales  on. both  fides. 
SeePLEURONECTES.  . 

This  is  a fifii  defervedly  held  in  great 
efteem  at  table ; its  ufual  length  is  from 
five,  or  fix,  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  ; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  elliptical  figure, 
and  thin  in  proportion  to  its  other  df- 
menfions  : its  eyes  are  not  protuberant, 
but  are  placed  at  a greater  diftance  than 
in  moft  other  fpecies,  and  both  on  tht 

• left  fide, 

SO^IP,  or  SOPE,  in  oomcierce,  and  tl# 


manufaClures,  a kind  of  pafte,  feme- 
times  hard  and  dry,  and  fometimes  foft 
and  liquid,  much  ufed  in  wafhing, 
whitening  linens,  and  by  dyertt,  fullers, 
&tc.. 

The  principal  foaps  of  our  manufaflure, 
are  the  foft,  the  hard,  and  the  bale  foap ; 
all  which  confilt  of  an  intimate  union  of 
the  fait  of  pot-afh,  with  oil,  or  animal- 
fat. 

I . The  foft  foap  is  either  green  or  white. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  the  green- 
kind  are  lyes  drawn  from  pot-alhes,  and 
lime  boiled  up  with  tallow  and  oil. 
Firft,  the  lye  and  tallow  are  put  into  the 
■ coppe'r  together,  and  when  melted,  the 
oil  is  put  to  them,  and  the  copper  made  to 
boil  i then  they  damp  or  flop  up  the  fire, 
while  the  ingredients,  remain  in  the  cop- 
per to  knit  or  incorporate ; which  being 
done,  they  fet  the  copper  a boiling  again, 
feeding  or  filling  it  with  lye^^as  it  boils, 
’till  they  have  put  in  a fit fficient  quantity  ; 
after  which  they  boil  it  off  with  all  con- 
venient fpeed,'  and  put  it  into  barrels. 
One  fort  of  white  foap  is  made  after  the 
fame  manner. with  green  foap;  excepting 
that  they  do  not  ufe  any  oil  in  this. 
Another  fort  of  white  foft  foap  is  made 
from  lyes  of  afnes  of  lime,  boiled  up 
twice  with  tallow.  Firft  they  put  a quan- 
tity of  lyes  and  tallow  into  the  copper 
together,  which  is  kept  boiling,  being 
fed  with  lyes  as  it  boil.',  till  it  is  boiled 
enough,  or  that  they  find  it  grains  ; then 
they  feparate  or  dil’charge  the  lyes  from 
the  tallowKh  part,  which  they  put  into 
a tub,  throwing  away  the  lye;  this  ihey 
call  the  firft  half-boil.  Then  they  charge 
the  copper  again  with  fiefh  tallow  and 
lye,  and  put  the  firft  half-boil  out  of 
.the  tub  into  the  copper  a fecond  time, 
and  keep  it  boiling  with  frefli  lye  and 
tallow,  till  it  is  brought  to  perfeflion, 
and  afterwards  filled  out  into  foap-cafks. 
3.  Hard  foap  is  made  of  afhes  and  tal- 
low, and  commonly  boiled  at  twice ; 
the  firlt  boiling  they  alfo  call  a half- 
boiling, which  is  pciformcd  exadlly  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  half-boil  of 
the  fort  white  foap.  Then  they  charge 
the  copper  again  with  frefli  lye,  and  put 
into  it  the  firft  half-boil  again,  feeding 
it  with  lye,  as  it  boils,  till  it  is  boiled 
enough,  or  till  it  grains  ; then  they  dif- 
charge  the  lye  from  it,  and  put  the  foap 
into  a frame  to  boil  and  harden. 

3.  Ball-foap  is  made  alfo  of  lye  from 
afhes  and  tallow;  they  put  the  lye  into 

tlie 
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the  copper,  and  boil  it  till  the  watery 
part  is  quite  gone,’  and  there  is  nothing 
left  in  the  copper  but  a fort  of  nitrous 
matter  (which  is  the  very  ftrength  and 
elfence  of  the  lye)  then  they  put  tallow 
to  it,  and  keep  the  copper  boiling  and 
ftirriiig  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  in 
.which  time  the  foap  is  compleated, 
which  they  put  into  tubs  or  baflcets  with 
Iheets  in  them,  and  immediately  (while 
foft)  make  it  into  balls. 

It  takes  up  .near  twenty-four  hours  to. 
boil  away  the  watery  part  of  the  lye. 

The  procefs  of  foap-boiling,  as  at  pre- 
fent  praftifed,  being  a very  tedious,  as 
well  as  expenfive,  operation.  Dr.  Shaw 
propofes  a method  to  lliorten  it,  by  fub- 
ilituting  motion  in  the  place  of'  fire  ; this 
motion  might  be  eafdy  given,  by  an 
engine,  to  any  quantities  of  the  ingre- 
dients at  a time ; and  that  fuch  a method 
is  effeflual  for  making  foap,  the  doflor 
proved  by  the  following  experiment  ; he 
mixed,  in  a large  phial,  half  a pint  of 
foap-lye,  with  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  oil- 
olive;  and  (baking  thefe  together,  fora 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a true  cake  of  foap 
was  obtained  on  the  top  of  the  liquor, 
which  hardened  on  being  expofed  to  the 
air. 

Soap,  fapo,  in  medicine.  The  purer  hard 
•foap  is  the  only  fort  intended  for  internal 
life;  this,  triturated  with  oily  or  relinous 
matters,  renders  them  foluble  in  water  ; 
and  hence  becomes  an  ingredient  in  pills 
compofed  of  refins,  promoting  their  dlf- 
folution  in  the  ftomach,  and  union  with 
the  animal  fluids.  Boerhaave  always 
prefcribed  foap  in  refinous  pills,  unlefs 
where  an  alkalefcent  or  putrid  ftate  of 
the  juices  forbad  its  ufe.  From  the  fame 
quality,  foap  feems  well  fitted  for  difl'olv- 
ing  oily  or  unftuous  mattersand  vifcidiiies 
in  the  human  body  ; thereby  opening  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  deterging  all  the  velfels  it 
palfes  through.  It  is  likewife  a power- 
ful menftruum  for  the  calculus,  of  (tone 
in  the  bladder;  a folution  of  it  in  linie- 
water  being  one  of  the  Itrongeft  diffol- 
vents  that  can  with  fafcty  be  taken  into 
the  itomach  : the  virtue  of  this  compo- 
fifon  is  confidcrahly  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  diffolving  powers  of  the 
foap  and  lime-water,  when  unmixed. 
See  the  articles  Lime,  and  Lithon- 
TRIPTtCS. 

The  foft  I'oapsare  mote  penetrating  and 
acrimonious  than  the  hard,  and  are 
therefore  only  ufed  externally. 


The  proper  menftruum  of  foap  is  a proof 
fpirit,  freed  from  its  acid  ; this  diffolves 
it  the  moft  perfeflly,  and  In  the  greateft 
quantity,  three  ounces  ■ taking  up  one  or 
more  ; and  in  this  form,  foap  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  conveniently  exhibited. 

To  purify  foap  for  medicinal  ufe,  flice  it 
-into  a clean  pewter  veffel,  and  pour  upon 
it  two  gallons  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  : 
place  the  veffel  in  a bath-hest,  and  in- 
creafe  the  fire  fo  as  to  make  the  fpirit  boil, 
and  it  will  foon  dilTolve  the  foap.  Let 
the  velTel  Itand  clofe  covered  in  a warm 
place,  till  theliquor  has  grown  perfeftly 
clear;  and,  if  any  oily  matter  fwim 
upon  the  furface,  feum  it  off ; then  de- 
cant the  limpid  liquor,  and  diftill  off 
from  it  all  the  fpirit  that  will  arife  in  the 
heat  of  a yvater-bath.  Expofe  the  re- 
mainder to  a dry  air,  for  a few  days, 
and  it  will  become  a white,  opake,  and 
fomevvhat  friable  mafs,  not  in  any  de- 
gree acrimonious,  and  confequently  well 
fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes.  • 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  faponaceous 
medicines,  as  foap  of  almonds,  of  tartar, 
&c.  See  Almond,  fife. 

Soap-earth,  or  Soap-rock,  in  natural 
hiftory.  See  STEATITES. 

SOAR-Hawk,  an  appellation  given  to  an 
hawk,  from  the  time  of  taking  her  from 
the  eyrie,  till  (he  has  mewed,  or  caft  her 
feathers, 

SOC,  or  SoK,  fica,  in  law-books,  denotes 
juiifdiflioni  See  Jurisdiction. 

■SOCAGE,  an  antient  tenuie,  by  which 
lands  were  held  on  condition  of  plough- 
ing the  lord’s  lands,  and  doing-the  ope- 
rations of  hufbandry,  at  their  own 
charges.  See  Tenure. 

Soco,  in  ornithology,  the  ferrugineous 
ardea  variegated  with  black.  See  the 
article  Ardea. 

This  is  nearly  of  the  (ize  of  our  com- 
mon heron,  but  the  body  is  fmaller  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck  and 
legs ; the  head  is  large,  and  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  narrowed  at  the  front,  and 
broader  behind;  the  beak  is  five  inches 
long,  and  of  a greenifli  olive-colour;  the 
eyes  are  large,  their  iris  yellow,  the  head 
is  a deep  brown,  has  no  creft,  and  very 
little  of  the  black  variegation. 

SOCCUS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  high-fiioe, 
reaching  above  the  ancle,  worn  by  co- 
medians, as  the  cothurnus  was  by  tra- 
gedians. 

SOCIETY,  fodetas,  in  general,  denotes 
a number  of  perl'sns  united  together  for 
17  Ha  their 
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ihclC  miiiual  alTiftance,  fecurity,  intereft, 
or  entri  lainment. 

The  focisl  principle  in  man  is  of  fucli  an 
tfXpanfive  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined within  the  circuit  of  a family,  of 
friends,  or  a neighbourhood  : it  fpreads 
into  wider  fyftems,  and  draws  men  into 
larger  conimuuiiies  and  common- wealths; 
tince  it  is  in  thefe  only,  that  the  more 
fublime  powers  of  our  nature  attain  the 
highelt  improvement  and  perfeflion  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

In  foctety,  the  mutual  aids,  which  men 
give  and  receive,  (horten  the  labours  of 
each  ; and  the  combined  fi-rength  and 
reafon  of  individuals  give  fecurity  and 
protection  to  the  whole  body.  There  is 
a variety  of -genius  among  mankind; 
fpme  being  formed  to  lead  and  direfl 
others,  to  contrive  plans  of  employment 
for  individuals,  and  of  government  for 
communities,  to  invent  lavvs  and  arts,' 
and  fuperintend  their  execution,  and  in 
fhort  to  refine  and  civilize  hurpan  life  i 
others  again,  who  have  not  fuch  good 
heads,  may  have  honed:  hearts,  a true 
public  fpirit,  love  of  liberty,  order,  &c. 
and  finally,  others  feem  belt  difpofed  for 
manual  eicercifes,  as  bodily  labour.  So- 
ciety finds  proper  employment  for  every 
genius,  and  the  nobleft  objefts  and  ex- 
ercifes  for  the  nobleft  gentufes.  In  fo- 
ciety,  a man  not  only  finds  more  leifure, 
but  better  opportunities  of  applying  his 
talents  with  fuccefs. 

J'rom  this  fliort  detail  it  appears,  that 
man  was  formed  for  fociety  ; which  refts 
on  thefe  two  principal  pillars.  1.  That 
it  afford  fecurity  againft  thofe  evils, 
which  are  unavoidable  in  folitude.  a. 
That  it  enables  us-  to  obtain  thofe 
goods,  fome  of  which  cannot  be  ob- 
. tained  at  all,  and  others  not  fo  well,  in 
a Hate  of  folitude,  wherein  men  depend 
wholly  on  their  own  fagacity  and  in- 
diiHry.  See  Government  and  Law. 
^oyal  SoCrETV,  an  academy,  or  College, 
ellablillied  by  charter,  by  king  Charles 
II.  for  promoting  natural  knowledge, 
and  ufeful  arti;,  hy  experiments.  See 
the'article  Academy. 

It  conlilis  of  I’everal  hundred  fellows,  or 
members,  moftly  britilli;  fome  perfons 
- pf  liie  higlicft  rank,  and  many  eminent 
gentlemen  and  learned  men  of  other  na- 
tions, Their  meetings  are  held  once  a 
week,  at  their  houfe  in'  Crane-Court, 
Fleet- Street,  London;  where  they  dif. 
courfe  upon  t.he  produftions  and  rarities 
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of  nature  and  art,  and  confid.er  how  the 
fame  may  be  improved  for  the  good  of 
mankind  : here  are  alfo  read  letters,  and 
other  philofophical  papers,  (i-rit  by  inge- 
nious perfons,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
upon  which  they  difcoiufe  in  the  plaineft 
manner,  without  affefting  lludied  fpeech- 
es.  Philofophical  Transactions, 

This  fociety,  of  which  his  britannic  ma- 
jefty  is  perpetual  patron,  is  governed  by 
a council  of  twenty-one  members,  ten  of 
whom  are  yearly  chofen  out  of  the  focie- 
ty, on  St.  Andiew’s-day  ; the  chief  of 
the.  council  bears  the  title  of  prelident, 
whofe  proper  office  is  ta  call  and  dif- 
folve  the  meetings,  to,  propofe  the  matter 
to  be-debated,  call  for  experiments,  and 
admit  fuch  members  as  lhall  be  elefted, 
which  mull  be  by  a majority  of  at  leaft 
twenty-one  votes  : whereupon  he  is  ad- 
mitted, after  paying  40  s.  and  lubfcrib- 
ing,  That  he  will  endeavour  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowledge ; and  being  thus  admitted,- 
he  afterwards  pays  rjs.  a quarter,  as 
long  as  he  continues  a member  of  the 
fociety. 

Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
manufaBures,  and  commerce.  The  pub- 
lic fpirit  of  this  age  is  no  where  more 
remarkably  Ihewn,  than  in  the  flouriih- 
ing  condition  of  this  valuable  fociety, 
whofe  objefl  is  the  improvement  of  the 
polite,  ufeful,  and  commercial  arts,  in 
all  their  various  branches,  by  exciting 
induftry  and  emulation  among  all  who 
'can  be  ftimulaced  by  honourary  or  pecu- 
niary rewards.  It  was  fet  on  foot  in 
the  year  1753,  by  the  lord  Folkftone, 
lord  Romney,  Dr.  Hales,  and  feven  or 
eight  private  gentlemen,  who  were 
brought  together  by  the  unwearied  pains 
of  Mr.  William  Shipley,  who  had  long 
laboured  to  reduce  into  praftice  a fchenie 
he  had  formed  for  this  purpofe.  This 
fociery  at  their  fecond  meefing  deter- 
mined to  make  a beginning,  by  propof- 
ing  rewards  for  the  difeovery  of  cobalt, 
for  the  encouragement  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  art  of  drawing,  and.fui'  the  plant- 
ing of  madder  in  this  kingdom.  And 
now  money  being  wanted,  a voluntary 
fiibfci  iption  was  begun,  foon  after  which 
a plan  was  drawn  up  for  formiirg,  re- 
gulating, and  governing  the  fociety  ; and 
now  the  utility  of  fuch  a fociety  became 
fo  well  underftood,  that  immediately  I'e- 
verai  nobieinen  and  gentlemen  offered 
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therofelves  as  members,  and  ever  Cnee  . 
that  time,  its  increafe  has  been  fo  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  confifts  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  members,  among  whom  are  moil  of 
the  nobility,  and  perfbns  of  large  for- 
tunes in  the  kingdom.  The  officers  of 
this  fociety  are  a prefident,  eight  vice- 
prefidbnts,  a regilter,  a lecretary  and  an 
affiftant  lecretary,  who  are  ail  chofen  by 
ballot  annually,  on  the  Crft  Tuefday  in 
March.  Every  perfon,  deCring  to  be  a 
member  of  this  fociety,  mult  be  propofed 
by  three  members  ; his  name,  addition, 
and  place  of  abode  being  read  aloud  by 
the  lecretary,  he  is  hallotted  for  at  the 
next  meeting  he  lhall  be  deemed  a per- 
petual member  upon  paynlent  of  twenty 
guineas,  or  a fubferibing  member  upon 
payment  of  any  fum  not  Kfs  than  two 
guineas  annually.  . Ladies  are  alfo  ad- 
mitted members,  and  foreigners  are  Hke- 
wife  admitted  as  honourary  or  corre- 
fponding  members.  The  money  of  the 
fociety  is  placed  in  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  name  of  the  preCdent  and 
vice-prefujents,  three  of  whom  are  em- 
powered to  draw  any  furp  the  fociety 
lhall  order  to  be  paid.  The  fociety’s 
office  is  oppolite  to  BeaufoVd  Buildings 
in  the  Strand,  in  London,  where  their 
meetings  are  held  every  Wednefday  even- 
ing, from  the  fecond  Wednefday  in  No- 
vember-, to  the  lalf  Wedngfday  in  May, 
and  at  other  times,  every,  Crft  and  third 
Wednefday  of  every  month. 

Society  for  the  reforviafion  of  manners, 
and  putting  in  execution  the  laws  againlt 
immorality  and  profaneneiL  It  was  let 
on  foot,  about  forty  years  ago,  by  Cve 
or  fix  private  perfons  in  London,  but  is 
Cnee  exceedingly  increaled  by  numbers 
of  all  deuoininalions,  A particular  body 
of  the  moft  conCderable  hereof  bear  the 
expellee  of  prolecutions,  fifr.  without 
any  contribution  from  the  reft.  Tllele 
chiefly  apply  iliemrelves  to  the  profeculing 
people  for  fwearing,  drunkeimefs,  and 
prophaning  tire  I’abbaih.  Anotherbody, 
of  about  hfty  perfons,  apply  tliemfcives 
to  the  fuppvcliing  bewdnefs,  and  by  them 
above  Cve  liuiidred  lewd  houfes  have 
been  afliially  fuppreffedj  a third  body 
confifts  of  conftables  j and  a fourth  of 
informers.  BeCdes  tliefe,  are  eight  other 
regular  mixed  bodies  of  honfe-keepefs 
and  officers,  who  infpeff  the  behaviour 
of  the  conllahles  and  other  officers,  affift 
in  fearching  diforderiy  houfes,  feizingof- 
fendeis,  giving  information,  6fr.  There 
are  feveral  oilier  focietics  of  this  kind  at 


Briftol,  Canterbury,  Nottingham, 

Society  for  -propagating  the  gofpel  in  fo- 
reignparts,  was  inftitufed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, in  1701,  for  fecuring  a mainte- 
nance for  an  orthodox  clergy,  and  making 
other  proviCons  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel  in  the  plantations,  colonies, 
frontiers,  ^c.  To  that  end  he  incor- 
porated the  archbiCjops,  feveral  bilhops, 
and  other  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy, 
to  the^number  of  ninety,  with  privilege 
to  purchafe  two  thoufand' pounds,  pet- 
year,  inheritance  and  eftates  for  lives,  or 
years,  wiffi  other  goods,  to  any  value. 
They  meet  yearly  on  the  third  Friday  in 
February,  to  chufe  a preCdent,  vice-pre- 
Cdent,  and  other  officers;  and  the  third 
Friday  in  every  month  to  tranfaft  bufi- 
nefs',.  depute  Ct  perfons  to  take  fubferip- 
tions  for  the  laid  ufes,  and  of  all  monies 
fo  received  to  give  account  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  &c.  They  have  a ftanding 
committee  at  the  chapter- houfe,  to  pre- 
pare matters  for  the  monthly  mefting 
which  is  held  at  St.  Martin’s  library. 

Society  for  propagating  chrijiian  know- 
ledge. This, was  begun  in  1699,  by 
feme  perfons  of  worth,  fijfr.  Its  original 
deCgn  was  to  propagate  religion  in  the 
plantations,  to  fecure  the  pious  education 
of  the  poor  at  home,  and  to  reclaim  thofe 
that  err  in  the  fundamentals  of  chrifti- 
anity.  In  the  year  1701,  they  had  pro- 
cured conCderable  charities,  and  tranf- 
mitted  the  fame  to  the  plantations,  in  li- 
braries, bibles,  catechifms,  fife,  with  a 
voluntary  maintenance  for  feveral  mini- 
fters  to  be  employed  in  the  plantations; 
.but  ihe  fociety  for  propagating  the  got 
pel  in  foreign  .parts  being  then  inftituted, 
they,  were  incorporated  by  charter  in  the 
fame,  and  thus  difeharged  as  a particular 
fociety  from  the  further  purfuit  of  that 
branch  of  their  original  deCgn,  where- 
upon they  wholly  turned  themfelves  to 
the  other,  and  are  now  very  conCderable 
by  great  acceffions  from  the  clergy  and 
laity.  They  meet  weekly  to  concert 
meafures  for  raiCng  charity  for  educating 
poor  children,  and  fetting  up  fchools-for 
that  purpofe,  as  alfo  for  the  mote  regu- 
lar dilpofal  of  books  for  the  inftruflion 
of  the  ignorant,  erroneous,  fife. 

For  the  other  focieties  eftabliffied  by  char- 
ter, fee  the  articles  College,  Com- 
pany, and  Corporation. 

Society,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  the 
fame  vyith  partnerlhip  or  fellowlhip.  See 
Partnership  and  Fellowship. 

SOCiNIANS,  in  church  hiltory,  a feft  of 

chriftian 
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chriffian  heretics,  fo  called  from  their 
founder  Fauftus  Socinus,  a native  of 
Sienna,  in  Italy.  He,  about  the'  year, 
1574,  began  openly  to  declare  againft 
the  catholic  faith,  and  taught,  i.  That 
the  eternal  father  was  the  one  only  God  ; 
that  the  word  was  no  more  than  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  godhead,  and  had  not 
existed  from  all  eternity;  and  that  Jefus 
Chrill;  was  God  no  otherwife  than. by  bis 
fuperiority  above  all  creatures  who  were 
put  in  fubjedlion  to  him  by  the  Father, 
e.  That  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  a mediator 
between  God  and  men,  but  fent  into  the 
world  to  ferve  as  a pattern  of  their  con- 
du£l;  and  that  he  afcended  up  to  heaven 
only  as  it  were  to  take  a journey  thither. 

3.  That  the  punifhment  of  hell  will  laft 
but  for  a certain  time,  after  which  the 
body  and  foul  will  be  deftroyed.  And, 

4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to 
make  war.  Thefe  four  tenets  were  what 
Socinus  defended  with  the  greateft  zeal. 
In  other  matters,  he  was  a lutheran  or 
a calvinilt;  and  the  truth  is,  that  he 
did  but  refine  upon  the.errors  of  all  the 
antitrinitarians  that  went  before  him. 
The  focinians  fpread  extremely  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Tranfylvania. 
Their  fentiments  are  explained  at  large 
in  their  catechifm,  printed  feveral  times 
under  the  title  of  Catechefis  Ecclefiarum 
Poionicarum,  unum  Deum  Patrem,  illi- 
ulque  filium  unigenitum,  una  cum  Sanc- 
to  Spiritu,  ex  facra  fcriptura  confitepti- 
um.  They  were'  exteiminaled  out  of 
Poland  in  1655,  fince  which  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  flieltered  in  Holland, 
where  though  their  public  meetings  have 
.been  prohibited,  they  find  means  to  con- 
ceal themlelves  under  the  names  of  ar- 
minians  and  anabaptifts.  See  the  article 
Arminians. 

SOCKAGE,  or  Socage.  Scc  Socage. 

SOCKET,  BALL  AND  SOCKET,  SeeBALL. 

Sockets  in  a fliip,  are  the  holes  which  the 
pintles  of  the  murthering  pieces  go  into. 

SOCLE,  or  ZoCLE,  in  archlieflure,  a flat 
fquare  member  under  the  bale.s  ot  pede- 
ftals  of  flames,  vafes,  Sfc,  which  ferves 
as  a foot  or  ftand.  Continued  focle  is  a 
kind  of  continued  ftand  or  pedellal  with- 
out either  bafe  or  corniche,  ranging 
round  the  whole  building,  called  by  Vi- 
truvius ftereohata. 

SOCMEN,  or  SOKEMEN,  fuch  tenants  as 
held  their  lands  and  tenements  in  focage; 
but  the  tenants  in  a.ntient  deniefne,  feem 
moft  properly  to  be  called  foctnans.  See 
the  article  Socage, 


60CNA,  in  our  old  writers,  denotes  Tome 
privilege,  liberty,  or  franchife. 
SOCOME,  is  taken  for  a cuftom  of  grind, 
ing  corn  at  the  lord’s  mill ; whence  came 
the  name  or  term  of  bond  focome,  by 
which  the  tenants  were  bound  to  it ; and 
alfo  love  focome,  where  tfey  did  it  vo- 
luntarily  out  of  love  to  their  lord. 
SOCONUSCO,  a port-town  of  Mexico,  in 
North  America,  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  fituated  on  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 
weft  long.  98°,  north  lat.  ly®. 
SOCOTORA,  an  iiland  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  about  feventy  miles  long,  and  fifty 
broad,  fituated  in  eaft  long.  53°,  north 
lat,  ii". 

SOCRATIC  PHILOSOBHY,  the  dofilrines 
and  opinions,  with  regard  to  morality 
and  religion,  maintained  and  taught  by 
Socrates.  By  the  charadter  of  Socrates, 
^ left  us  by  the  antients,  particularly  by 
his  fcholar  Plato,  Laertius,  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  belt  and 
the  wifeft  perfons  in  all  tire  heathen 
world.  To  him  is  afcribed  the  firft  in- 
troducing  of  moral  philofophy,  which  is 
what  is  meant  by  that  ufual  faying, 
“ That  Socrates  firfl  called  philofophy 
down  from  heaven  to  earth;”  that  is, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens 
and  heavenly  bodies,  he  led  men  to  con- 
' fider  tbemfelvts,  their  own  paflions,  opi- 
nions, faculties,  duties,  aflions,  fefir.  He 
wrote  nothing  liiml'elf,  yet  all  thegrecian 
feSIs  of  philofophcrs  refer  their  origin  to 
his  difcipline,  particularly  the  platpnifts, 
peripaietics,  academics,  cyrenaics,  fioics, 
&c.  but  the  greaieft  part  of  his  piiilo- 
Ibphy  we  have  in  the  works  of  Plato. 
See  the  article  Platonism,  6fr. 

SODA,  or  Heat  of  the  Jiomach,  in  medi- 
cine, the  name  of  a diftemper  confiding 
in  a heat  or  troublefome  burning  about 
the  pit  of  the  ftomaclr,  or  its  left  mouth, 
which  fometimes  is  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  oeibphagus,  with  a prelfure 
or  fpafmodic  conttridlion,  tifually  at- 
tacking the  patient  by  fits.  The  caufe 
is  gencraliy  fit  aliment,  efpeciaily  veal, 
if  cold  drink  be  taken  foon  after.  In 
feme  it  proceeds  from  acids,  in  others 
from  aromatics,  fpirituous  liquors,  ot 
bilious  humours.  This  diforder  is  ge- 
nerally flight,  and  vanifhes  of  its  own 
accord,  though  in  others  it  is  of  long 
duration.  In  the  cure,  the  caufe  mult 
always  be  atlendtj  to  ; if  from  acids, 
abibrbents  are  proper,  particularly  crahs- 
eyes  and  prepared  Ihells,  mixed  with  a 
fourth  or  .filth  part  of  powder  of  nutmeg 

given 
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given  to  half  a dram,  as  alfo  the  tabells 
cardialgicse.  It  is  common  to  take  chalk 
alone  or  mixed  with  nutmeg;  but  care 
ftiould  be  taken  not  to  be  too  free  in  its 
ufe.  Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  given 
from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  coffee, 
tea,  broth,  or  warm  beer,  is  generally 
efficacious,  as  alfo  tinflure  of  tartar  and 
. fpirit  of  hartihorn.  If  it  proceeds  from 
bilious  humours,  thirty  or  fifty  drops  of 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  in  water,  tea,  or 
coffee,  will  take  away  the  pain.  When 
it  is  caufed  by  fat  things  and  draughts 
of  cold  liquor,  a dram  of  brandy  is  good. 
Now  and  then  laxatives  (hould  be  given 
to  carry  off  the  humours.  In  fanguine 
conftitntions,  bleeding  may  be-proper. 

Soda  fubcthica,  among  tbe<antient  phy- 
ficians,  was  a term  whereby  they  ex- 
preffed  a peculiarly  lharp  and  terrible 
pain  of  the  head. 

SODBUR  Y,  a market-town  of  Glouccffer- 
ffiire,  fituated  ten  miles,  north- call  of 
Briftol. 

SODDER,  or  Solder.  See  Solder. 

SODOM  RUINS,  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
feen  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  called  the 
Dead  fea,  in  Paleftine:  call  long.  38°, 
north  lat.  31°  40'. 

SODOMY,  the  unnatural  crime  of  bug^ 
gdry,  thus  called  from  the  city  of  Sodomi 
which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  for  the  fame. 
The  levitical  law  adjudged  thole  guilty 
of  this  execrable  crime  to  death,  and  the 
civil  law  affigns  the  fame  puniftment  to 
it.  Our  law  alfo  makes  it  felony.  See 
the  article  Buggery. 

There  isno'ftatute  in  Scotland  againft 
fodomy ; the  libel  of  this  crime  is  there- 
fore founded  on  the  divine  law,  and  prac- 
tice makes  its  punilhment  to  be  burning 
alive. 

SOFA,  in  the  tnrkiffi  cuftoms,  a bench  of 
wood  raifed  from  the  ground  about  a 
foot  high,  and  placed  round  a hall  or 
chamber  for  the  people  to  fit  down  upon, 
or  to  lie  along;  and  in  that  pollute  to 
take  a view  of  what  paffes  in  the  ftreets, 
&c.  for  thefe  benches  are  Ibnounded 
with  windows ; they  are  covered  with 
fine  turky  carpets;  and  upon  that  are 
placed  cnffiions  of  fattin  flowered  with 
gold,  or  fome  other  rich  ftiiff. 

SOFALA,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
ibatname  in  Africa,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sofala,  in  eaft  long.  35°, 
fouth  lat.  20'’. 

SOFFIT  A,  or  Soffit,  in  architeflure, 
any  plafond  or  ceiling  formed  of  crol’s 
beams  of  flyibg  cornidies,  the  fquare 


compartiments  or  pannels  of  which  are 
enriched  withfculpture,  painting  or  gild- 
ing ; fuch  are  tliofe,  in  the  palaces  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  apartments  of  Luxem- 
bourg at  Paris.  This  word  is  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  under  fide  or  face  of  an 
architrave,  and  for  that  of  the  corona, 
or  larmier,  which  the  antients  called  la- 
cunar, the  French  plafond,  and  we  ufu- 
ally  the  drip.  It  is  enriched  with  com- 
partiments of  rofes,  and  has  eighteen 
drops  in  the  doric  order  difpofed  in  three 
ranks,  fix  in  each,  placed  to  the  right- 
hand  of  the  guttae,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  triglyphs. 

SOFI,  or  SoPHl.  See  the  article  SoPHI. 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  the  mixing 
and  diluting  of  colours  with  the  brufli 
or  pencil.  • To  foften  defigns  in  black 
and  white  made  with  the  pen,  ts’c . fig- 
nifies  to  weaken  the  tint.  To  foften  a 
portrait,  according  to  Felibien,  is  to 
change  fome  of  the  ftrokes,  and  give  a 
greater  degree  of  Iweetnefs  and  foftnefs 
to  the  air  thereof,  which  before  had  forae- 
thing  rough  and  harfli  in  it, 

SOGDIANA,  a country  of  Alia,  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Oxus,  which 
feparated  it  ftom  antient  Bafilria,  now  a 
part  of  Ufbec  Tartary. 

SOGETTO,  SUBJECT,  in  mtific,  is  ufed 
for  a foqg  or  melody,  above  or  below 
which  fome  counterpoint  is  to  be  made  : 
a counterpoint  above  the  fubjefil,  is  when 
the  lower  part  is  the  fubjefl;  in  this  fenie 
it  is  called  canto  fermo.  When  Ahe 
counterpoint  is  made  below  qhe  fuhjefil, 
the  upper  part  is  the  fubjefl.  If  this 
fubjefl  does  not  change  the  figure  oc 
fituation  of  notes,  be  it  above  or  below 
the  counterpoint,  it  is  called  the  invari- 
able fubjefl,  and  if  it  changes,  the  vari- 
able fubjefl.  Sogetto  is  alfo  ul’ed  for  the 

' words  to  which  Ibme  compofition  is  to 
be  adapted.  .And,  laftly,  this  word  is 
made  ufe  of  for  a fucceffion  of  many 
notes  of  one,  two,  or  more  meafures, 
difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  for(n  one 
or  more  fugues.  See  the  article  Coun- 
terpoint, ©’c. 

SOHAM,  a market-town  of  Cambridge- 
fliire,  fituated  on  a lake  called  Sohatn 
Meer,  in  the  ille  of  Ely,  fourteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cambridge. 

SOIGNIES,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands, fituated  in  the  province  of  Hain- 
ault,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Mons. 

SOIL,  folum,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, denotes  eanh  or  ground  canfidered 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  monid 

for 
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for  the  produSlion  and  growth  of  vege- 
tables. See  the  article  Earth. 

The  land  of  England,  as  confidered  by 
the  farmer,  is  reduced  info  nine  forts  of 
foil : the  fandy,  the  gravelly,  the  chalky, 
the  (tony,  the  rocky,  the  hazely,  the  black 
earth,  the  marih,  and  the  clay-land.  See 
the  articles'SAND,  Gravel,  fefr. 
Mortimer  obferves,  that  thefe’  foils,  in 
many  places,  are  mixed  and  blended  to- 
gether, and  that  where  it  is  fo,  it  is 
much  better  than  where  they  are  fepa- 
rate  or  fingle;  efpecially  where  the  mix- 
tures happen  to  b'e  of  a right  kind,  as 
thofe  of  the  hot  and  the  dry  foils  blend- 
ed with  the  cold  and  the  moift.  Nature 
doss  this  often,  , and  art  may  imitate  it. 
All  fands  are  hot,  and  all  clays  are  cold, 
and'therefore  the  laying  clay  upon  fandy 
lands,  and  fand  upon  clayey  lands,  is 
the  heft  of  all  manure : this  alters  and 
changes  for  the  better  tlie  very  nature 
of  the  land  itfelf,  whereas  dung  only 
improves  it  for  a time,  and  after  that 
leaves  it  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Mixt 
foils,  that  tend  to  the  clayey-kind,  are 
the  belt  of  all  others  for  corn.  It  is  not 
only  the  natural  foil  we  are  to  confider, 
but  the  depth  of  it,  and  what  foil  is  un- 
derneath!. for  the  richeft  foil,  if  it  be 
only  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  lies 
upon  a cold  clay,  or  upon  (lone,  will 
not  be  fo  fruitful  to  the  farmer  as  the 
leaner  foil  that  lies  upon  better  undsr- 
flrata.  Gravel  or  fand  are  the  bed  un-. 
der-ftrata  of  all  others,  to  make  the  land 
above  prolific. 

Cold  and  wet  clays  are  much  more  fruit- 
ful in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England, 
than  in  the  north.  The  climates,  there-' 
fore,  are  to  be  confidered,  and  the  quan- 
tities or  proportions  of  the  different  kinds 
in  the  mixed  foils. 

The  greateft  article,  in  the  culture  of 
plants,  trees,  S?f.  is  the  foil ; and  in  many 
cafes  it  is  not  fufficient,  when  having 
found  a foil,  which  once  tried  proves  con^ 
venient,  to  fuppofe  that  it  vyill  always 
continue  fo.  ' In.  track  of  time  the  foil, 
■which  was  once  proper  for  the  nouriih- 
ment  of  fome  peculiar  vcgefable,  lofes  it.s 
virtue ; and  this  fooner  in  fome  lands, 
and  later  in  others.  All  who  are  con-, 
verfant  in  hufbandry,  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this.  If  a good  piece  of  ground 
be  chofen  for  the  fowing  of  wheat,  and 
it  produces  very  well  the  -firft  year,  it 
will  not  for  ever  continue  to  do  fo  5 the 
fecond  year’s  crop  will  be  perhaps  good, 
and  the  . third  and  fourth  tolerabk  t all 


this  while  the  land  is  in  heart,  as  the  far- 
mers exprefs  it,  but  after  this  it  becomes 
improper-,  and  very  little  w'heat  will  be 
railed  if  fown  upon  it;  yet  when  it  re- 
fufes  to  produce  wheat,  it  will,  without 
any  alteration,  produce  barley,  in  fuffi- 
cient plenty  for  fome  years;  when  it  will 
yield  no  more  good  crops  of  barley,  it 
may  be  ftill  fowed  with  oats,  and  will 
produce  that  grain  as  well  as  frelh  land  ; 
and  when  it  has  been  worn  out  with  all 
thefe,  it  will  produce  peafe,  After  this 
it  is  made  quite  barren,  and  can  be  of  no 
farther  ufe  to  the  farmer-,  the  vegetative 
quality  of  it  being  worn  off  by  thefe  fuc- 
cefiive  crops,  each  fort  of  grain  taking 
eft'  that  , part  which  is  more  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  own  nouriflimeot;  the  wheat 
firft,  and  the  reft  in  their  order-, 

Mr.  Tull  thinks,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence (jf  foil,  except  the  richnefs,'  feerns 
to  be  the  different  heat  and  mgifture  it 
has-;  for  that  if  thefe  be  rightly  adjufted, 
any  foil  will  noui-illi  any  fort  of  plant; 
for  let  thyme  and  ruflies  change  places, 
and  both  will  die;  but  let  them  change 
their  foil,  by  removing  the  ear  th  wherein 
the  thyme  grew  from  the  dry  hill  down 
to  the  watry  bottom,  and  plant  ruffles 
therein,  and  carry  the  moift  earth  where- 
in the  rulhes  grew  up  to  the  hill,  and 
there  thyme  will  grow  in  the  earth  that 
was  taken  from  the  rufhes,  and  fo  will 
the  rulhes  grow  in  the  earth  that  was 
taken  from  the  thyme;  fo  that  it  is  only 
more  or  lefs  water  that  makes  the  fame 
earth  fit  for  the  growth  of  thyme  or 
ruflies;  for  our  earth,  when  it  has  in 
the  Hove  the  jtift  degree  of  heat  that  each 
fort  of  plant  requires,  will  maintain  plants 
brought  from  both  the  Indies. 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  as  we 
have  no  way  to  enrich  the  foil  but  by  pul- 
veration  of  manure,  or  of  inftruraents,  fo 
nature  has  ordained  that  the  foil  fliall  be 
exliaufterd  by  nothing  but  by  the  roots  of 
plants. 

There  is  a.  kind^of  hazely  earth,  Morti- 
mer obferves,  w-ith  a redifli  caft,, frequent 
in  Rffex  and  fome  other  countries,  which 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  loarn,  and  is 
called  by  the  farmer-s  brickifti-foil  : the 
belt  produce  ol  this  earth  is  rye;  if  well 
dog  it  will  bear  white  oats,  turnips,  bar- 
iflv,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  and  peafe;  the 
natural  produce  in  weeds,  is  broom,  fern, 
qriitcli-grafs,  and  the  like.  It  it  be  well 
dunged,  it  will  produce  large  ci-ops  of 
clover,  but  it  foon  wear.s  out  of  it,  and 
therefore  fliouid  be  fowed  mixed  widi 

rye- 
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("Je-grafs.  The  belt  manure  for  thefe 
lands  is  chalk  mixed  with  coal  alhesj 
marie  makes  a great  improvement  in 
them,  and  there  is  a liifF  yellow  kind  of 
clay  that  moulders  with  the  froft,  and 
anfwers  the  fame  ptirpofe. 

SOISSONS,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  ille  of  France,  fituated  on 
the  river  Ayfe,  fifty  five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Paris. 

SOIT  FAIT  COMME  IL  EST  DESIRE',  be 
it  done  as  it  is  deftred,  a form  ul'ed  whtn 
the  king  gives  the  royal  alTent  to  a pri- 
vate bill  preferred  in  parliament. 

SOK,  Soke,  orSoc,  in  our  antient  cuf- 
toms.  Sec  the  article  Soc. 

SOL,  in  mufic,  the  fifth  note  of  the  gammut, 
ut,  re,  mi^fa,fol,  la.  See  Gammut. 

Sol,  or  Sou,  a french  coin  made  up  of 
copper  mixed  with  a little  filver.  See  the 
article  Coin, 

Sol,  the' sun,  in  alfronogiy,  aftrology, 
fFr.  See  the  article  Sun. 

Sol,  in  chemiftry,  is  goldi(jus  called  from 
an  opinion  that  this  metal  is  in  a particu- 
lar manner  under  the  influence  of  the  fun. 
See  the  article  Gold. 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden 
colour  in  the  arms  of  foyereign  princes. 
See  the  article  Or. 

SOLAiiUS,  or  Solaris,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of-the  foot,  lifing 
from  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  This  is  a large  and  fat 
nnifcle,  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
edges,  and  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure. 

SOLANUM,  NIGHT-SHADE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
a fingle  rotated  petal ; the  fruit  is  a round 
fmooth  berry,  punfluated  at  the  top,  and 
formed  into  two  cells;  th?  receptacle  is 
flelhy  and  convex  on  both  fides,  and  the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  roundifli. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fblanum, 
melongena  and  lycopcrficon  of  authors  ; 
or  the  common  night  fhide,  the  woody 
night  fltade,  the  love-apple,  and  the  mad- 
apple,  &c. 

Common  night  fliade  is  ufed  to  allay 
iofljmmations,  to  foften  and  relax  tlie 
fibres  which  undergo  too  violent  a tcn- 
(ioii ; they  apply  the  bruifed  heib  to  the 
piles,  or  bathe  the  part  with  the  juice  a 
little  warmed : this  juice  is  fair!  to  be  pro- 
per.in  wounds  where  the' blood  is  ex'.ra- 
vafated  andvgrumous  ; it. is  alfo  fudorilic 
and  diuiittifc,  expelling  gravel  from  the 
kidneys. 

■Sorae.vcai's  ago,. the  internal  ufe  of-the 
VoL.  IV.  ‘ 


folanum  was  much  recommended  by  fome 
writers,  in  cancerous  cafes,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fcorbutic  eruptions:  however  later 
experience  has  found  this  fimple  to  be  not 
only  of  little  or  no  efficacy  in  fuch  cafes, 
but  to  be  attended  with  aflual  danger  to 
the  patient. 

SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fun  : 
thus  the  fohir  fyltem  is  that  fyftem  of  the. 
world  wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  arc 
made  to  revolve  round  the  fun  as  the  cen- 
ter of  their  motion.  See  COPERNICAN. 
Alfo  the  folar  year  is  that  confiding  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  five 
hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  lunar  year,  confiding  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  See  Year. 
For  the  folar  month,  folar  cycle,  folar 
eclipfe,  &c,  fee  the  articles  Month, 
Cycle,  Eclipse,' &r. 

SOLD  AN.  See  the  article  Sultan. 

SOLDANIA  BAY,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  fituated  on  the  foulh-wed  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  eaft  long.  ly®,  fouth  latitude 
30'. 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle 
petal  of  acampanulated  form,  and  jagged 
at  the  edge  ; the  fruit  is  an  oblong  cy- 
lindric  capfule,  obliquely  ftriated,  con- 
taining only  one  cell,  and  opening  in  ten 
places  at  the  point;  the  feeds  are  nume- 
rous, acuminated,  and  fmall ; the  recep- 
tacle columnar  and  free. 

SOLDER,  SoDDER,  or.SoDER,  a metalic 
or  mineral  compofition  ufed  in  foldering 
or  joining  together  other  metals.  See 
the  next  article. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  bifiriuth,  and  lead  ; ufiially  obferv- 
ing,  that  in  the  compofition  there  be  fome 
of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  foldered  mixed 
with  fome  higher  and  finer  metals.  Gold- 
fmiths  ufually  make  four  kinds  of  folder, 
njis,.  folder  of  eight,  where  to  feven  parts 
of  filver  there  is  one  of  hrafs  or  coppery 
lolder  of  fix,  where  only  a lixth  part  is 
copper ; folder  of  four,  and  folder  of 
three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  copper  in  the 
folder  that  makes  railed  plate  come  al- 
ways cheaper  than  flat.  The  folder  ufed 
by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds  of 
lead  to  one  of  block-tin.  Its  goodnefs 
is  tried  by  melting  it  and  pouring  the 
bignels  of  a crown-piece  upon  a table; 
fur  if  good,  there  will  arife  little  bright 
Alining  ttars  therein.  The  folder  for 
copper  is  made  like  that  of  the  plnmbers, 
only  with  copper  and  tin  ; for  very  nice 
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works,  inftead  of  tin  they  fometimes  ufe 
a quantity  of_filver.  Solder  for  tin  is 
grade  of  two  thirds  of  tin  and  one  of 
lead ; but  where  the  work  is  any  thing 
delicate,  as  in  organ  pipes,  where  the 
junfture  is  I'carce  difcernable,  it  is  made 
of  one  part  of  bifmuth-and  three  parts  of 
pewter. 

SOLDERING,  amongmechanics*  thejoin- 
jng  and  faltcning  together  two  pieces  of 
the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals, 
by  the  fufion  and  application  of  fome  me- 
talic  compofition  on  the  extremities  of  the 
metals  to  be  joined.  See  the  laft  article. 
To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs  or  iron  : take 
frlver,  five  penny-weight  j brafs,  four 
penny-weight;  melt  them  together  for 
foft  loldei',  which  runs  foonelt.  Take 
filver,  five  penny-weight;  copper,  three 
penny -weight;  melt  them  together  for 
hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder  thin,  and 
lay  it  on  the  place  to  be  foldered’,  which 
muft  be  firlt  fitted  and  bound  together 
with  wire,  as  occafion  requires ; then 
take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  it  like 
pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting 
it  dry  ; then  cover  it  with  quirk  coals, 
and  blow,  and  it  will  run  immediately; 
take  it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and  it  is 
done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  foldered  in  two  places, 
which  cannot  well  be  done  at  one  time, 
you  mult  firlt  folder  with  the  hardir  fol- 
der, and  then  with  the  foft ; for  if  it  be 
firlt  done  with  the  foft,  it  will  unlolder 
again  before  the  other  is  foldered.  Let 
it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have 
your  folder  run  about  the  piece  that  is 
to  be  foldered,  you  mull  rub  fuch  places 
over  with  chalk. 

In  the  foldering  either  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  and  all  the  me.tals  before-men- 
tioned, there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in 
powder,  and  foriietimes  rofin.  As  to 
iron,  it  is  fufficient  that  it  be  heated  red 
hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus  ham- 
mered together,  by  which  means  they 
will  become  incorporated  into  one  ano- 
ther. 

SOLDIER,  a military  man  lifted  to  ferve 
a prince  or  ftaie,  in  confideration  qi  a 
certain  daily  pay. 

The  foliliers  are  properly  the  land  forces 
of  a kingdom  or  ftate  ; hut  in  Eng- 
land it  is  againft  the  antient  law  to  keep 
an  army  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace. 
Where  any  foldier  that  is  lawfully  re- 
tained fliall  depart  from  his  colours  with- 
out licence,  he  is  declared  to  be  gujlty 
of  felony  by  i8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.  and 
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every  foldier  who  either  caufes  a mutiny 
or  deferts  the  fervice,  fliall  be  punifhed 
with  death  or  otherwife,  as  a court-mar. 
tial  fliall  think  fit.  Alfo  perfons  fuf- 
pefied  of  defertion,  are  to'be  apprehend, 
ed  by  conftables,  who  fliall  be  allowed 
a reward  of  los.  for  every  fuch  deferter. 
See  the  article  Deserter. 

By  the  4 Geo.  I.  c.  4.  it  is  ordained, 
that  no  ibldier  fliall  be  taken  out  of  the 
fervice  by  any  procefs  at  law,  uolefs  it  be 
for  fome  criminal  matter,  or  vvhere  the 
debt  he  owes  amounts  to  10  1.  at  the 
leaft,  of  which  affiilaitit  is  to  be  made, 
fife.  Soldiers  mult  be  quartered  in  inns 
and  alehoufes  only;  and  not  in  private 
hotifes,  without  the  confenc  of  the  own. 
ers,  under  certain  penalties  : and  where 
vifiluallers  refufe  foldiers  quartered  on 
them,  or  conftables  receive  any  reward 
for  excufing  their  neglefl,  they  forfeit  a 
fum  not  above  5I.  nor  under  30  s.  by 
3 Geo.  It.  c.  2,  A perfon  inlifled  for 
, a foldier,  w^||in  four  days  after,  is  to  bp 
carried  before  the  next  jufliceor  chief  ms- 
giftrate  of  a town,  and  is  to  declare  his  af- 
fent  that  he  lifted  voluntarily,  &c.  but  if 
he  then  dilfcnts  thereto,  on  his  returning 
the  money  received,  and  paying  20  s.  he 
may  be  difcharged.  In  cafe  any  fubjeft 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  fliall  lift  cr 
enter  himfelf,  or  procuie  any  one  to  be 
enlilied  a foldier  to  go  beyond  the  leas, 
without  leave  obtained  from  his  majefty, 
fuch  perfon  fliall  be  puniftied  as  a felon 
by  S and  9 Geo.  II.  There  are  a£ls  an- 
nually made  for  puniftiing  mutiny,  Gfr. 
of  foldiers  and  fall’e  mutters,  and  for  the 
better  payment  of  the  army  -and  their 
quarters,  £fc.  See  CouRT-MARTlAL. 
SOLDURII,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  mi- 
litary clients  or  retainers  to  the  great  men 
in  Gaul,  particularly  in  Aquitania,  men- 
ticned  by  Caefar.  The  foldiirii  were 
people  who  (hared  all  the  good  and  ill 
fortune  of  their  patrons,  to  whom  if  any 
dlfafler  happened,  they  either  underwent 
the  fame,  or  killed  thenifelves ; and  Crefar 
aflfures  us,  that  no  one  had  been  ever 
known  to  refufe  the  alternative.  Vige- 
Here  takes  them  to  have  been  more  than 
coenmon  foldiers,  and  to  be  even  gentle- 
men injienfion,  or  appointment. 

SOLE,  in  the  manege,  a nail  or  fort  of 
horn  under  a horfe’s  foot,  which  is  milch 
niore  tender  than  the  other  liorn  that  in- 
compaffes  the  foot,  and  by  reafon  of  its 
haidnefs  is  properly  called  the  horn  or 
hoof.  A horfe’s  (hoe  ought  to  be  fo  let 
upon  the  hoof  as  not  to  "bear  .upon  the 

foie, 
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fo!e,  for  otherwife  the  foie  would  be  hurt, 
and  not  only  make  the  horfe  lame,  but 
corrupt  the  flelh  that  feparates  it  from 
the  coffin-bone.  To  take  out  the  foie, 
is  to  do  it  without  touching  the  horn  of 
the  hoof ; or  if  you  take  off  the  horn, 
you  make  a hoof-caft. 

SO'LEA,  the  soal  fish.  See  Soai. 

SOLEAS,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of 
fandalsor  flippers,  which  covered  only  the 
foie  of  the  feet,  and  were  bound  on  with 
thones.of  leather,  inftead  of  which  the 
women  and  the  effeminate  ones  of  the 
other  fex  tied  them  on  with  purple-co- 
loured ribbons,  or  fuch  as  were  varioufly 
adorned  with  gold  and  filver. 

SOLECISM,  jhledfmus,  in  grammar,  a 
falfe  manner  of  fpeaking  contrarV  to  the 
life  of  language  and  the  rules  of  pam- 
mar,  either  in  refpeft  of  declenfion,  con- 
jugation, or  fyntax. 

SOLEMN,  /oleums,  fomething  performed 
with  much  pomp,  cereinohy,  and  ex- 
pence : thus  we  fay,  folemn  feafts,  folemn 
ftiherals,  folemn  games,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Feast,  Funeral,  &e. 

In  law,  folemn  (ignifies  fomething  au- 
thentic, or  that  is  cloathed  in  all  its  for- 
malities. 

SOLEN,  or  Razor-shell,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a genus  of  (hells  of  a bivalve, 
oblong  and  foinewhat  rounded  (igure, 
with  both  the  extremities  open  ; the  ani- 
mal inhabiting  it  is  a tethys.  See  the 
article  Tethys. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fo'en, 
fome  whereof  are  ttiaight,  others  crooked, 
fpme  red,  others  variegated  with  brown 
and  blue,  fome  brown  and  white,  others 
of  a violet-pnrple-colour : this  left  is  a 
beautiful  fmooth  (hell,  from  three  to  fix 
inches  long,  and  from  one  third  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There 
is  abb  another  not  inelegant  fpecies,  va- 
liegated  with  brown  and  blue,  and  a lit- 
tle arcuated.  See  plate  CCLV.  fig.  3. 

SOLET  aad  Deeet,  words  ufed  in  writs, 
S?c.  to  recover  rights,  &c.  See  Debet. 

SOLE- TENANT,  one  that  holds  lands, 
in  his  own  right  only,  without  any  other 
perfon  joined,  A peribn  mud  be  leifed  of 
a foie  tllate  to  devife  the  fame  by  will,  or 
for  the  wife  to  have  a dower  therein,  &c. 
And  where  a man  and  his  wife  hold  land 
for  their  lives,  the  remainder  to  their  fon, 
in  that  cafe  if  the  man  dies  the  lord  (hall 
not  have  heriot,  becaufe  he  does  npt  die 
Ible-te.nant. 

SOLFAING,  in  mulic,  the  naming  or  pro- 
Bounoing  the  feveral  notes  of  a long  by 
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the  fyllablesa’,  re,  mi,  fa  fil,  &c.  and 
in  learning  to  fing  it. 

Of  the  feven  notes  in  the  french  fcale  uf, 
re,  mi,fa,  Jol,  la,  fi,  only  four  are  ufed 
ampng'us'rh  finging,  as  mi,  fa,  fol,  la: 
their  office  is  principally  in  finging,  that 
by  applying  them  to  every  note  of  the 
fcale,  it  may  not  only  be  prbnounced 
with  more  eafe,  but  chiefly  that  by  them 
the  tones  and  femitones  of  the  natural 
fcale  may  be  better  marked  out  and  di- 
ftinguifhed.  This  defign  is  phtained  by 
the  four  fyllablesyit,  fol,  la,  mi.  Thus 
from  fa  to  fol  is  a tone,  allb  from  fol  to 
la,  and  from  la  to  mi,  without  diftin. 
guiftiing  the  greater  or  lefs  tone)  but 
from  la  to  fa,  alfo  from  mi  to  /a,  is  only 
a femitqne.  If  then  thefe  be  applied  in 
^is  order,  fa,  fol,  la,  fa,  fol,  la,  mi,  fa. 
See.  they  exprefs  the  natural  feries  from 
C i and  if  ihat  be  repeated  to  a fecond 
or  third  o£lave,  we  fee  by  them  how  to 
exprefs  all  the  different  orders  of  tones 
and  femi  tones  in  the  diatonic  fcale;  and 
ftill  above  mi  will  (land  fa,  fol,  la,  and- 
beiow  it  the  fame  inverted  la,  fol,  fa,  and 
one  mi  is  always  diftant  from  another 
an  oflave,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any 
of  the  reft,  becaufe  after  mi  afeending 
come  always  fa,  fol,  la,  fa,  wh'ch  are 
repeated  invertedly  defeending. 

To  conceive  the  ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be 
remertibered,  that  the  fitft  thing  in  learn- 
ing to  fing,  is  to  make  ope  raife  a fcale 
of  notes  by  tones  and  femi-tones  to  an 
oftave,  and  defeend  again  by  the  fame.; 
and  then  to  raife  and  fall  by  greater  inter- 
vals at  a leap,  as  thirds  and  fourths,  &c. 
and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  notes 
of  different  pitch.  Then  thofe  notes  are 
reprefented  by  lines  and  fpaces,  to  which 
thefe  fyllables  are  applied,  and  the  lear- 
ners taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace 
■ thereby,  which  makes  what  we  call  fol- 
faing,  the  ufe  whereof  Is,  that  while  they 
are  learning  to  tune  the  degrees  and  inter- 
vals of  found,  exprefled  by  notes  on  a 
line  or  fpace,  or  learning  a fong  to  which 
no  words  are  applied,  they  may  not  only 
do  it  the  belter  by  means  iof  articulate 
founds,  but  chiefly,  that  by  kq«iwing  the 
' degrees  and  intervals  expreffed  by  thofe 
fyllables,  they  may  more  readily  know 
the  places  of  the  femi-tones,  ard  the  true 
diflance  of  the  notes.  See  Singing. 
SOLICITOR,  or  Sollicitor,  folicit'a- 
tor,  a perfon  employed  to  take  care  of, 
and  manage  fuits  depending  in  the  courts- 
of  law  or  equity  5 and  thole  of  the  lower 
fort,  it  is  obferved,  are  toe  often  madq 
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■ «(«  o£f  to  the  damage  of  the. people,  and 
the  increafe  of  champerty  and  main- 

. tenance.  Solicitors  are  within  the  fta- 
tuie  to  be  fworn  and  admitted  by  the 
judges,  before  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tife  in  our  courts,  in  like  manner  as  at- 
tornies. 

There  is  alfo  a great  ofHcer  of  the  law, 
next  to  the  attorney-general,  who  is  ftil- 

. ed  the  king’s  folicitor-general ; who  holds 

. his  office  by  patent,  during  the  king’s 
pleafure;  has  the  care  and  concern  of 
managing  the  king’s  affairs,  and  has  fees 
for  pleading,  befides  other  fees  arifing 
by  patents,  &/:.  He  hath  his  attendance 
on  the  privy  council  i and  the  attorney- 
general  and  he  were  antiently  reckoned 
among  the  officers  of  the  exchequer;  they 
have  their  audience,  and  come  within  the 
bar  in  all  other  courts. 

SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a body,  v/hofe  parts 
are  lb  firmly  connefted  together,  as  not 
to  give  way,  or  flip  from  each  other  upon 
the  fmallell  impreffion : in  which  fenfe 
folid  Hands  bppofed  to  fluid.  See  the 
article  Fluid  and  Body. 

Geometricians  define  a folid  to  be  the 
third  fpecies  of  magnitude,  or  that  which 
ha8threedimenfions,T;ia:.  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknels  or  depth. 

A folid.  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed 
by  the  revolution,  or  direct  motion,  of  a 
fuperficies  of  any  figure  whatever,  and  is 
always  terminated  or  contained  under  one 
or  more  planes  or  I'urfaces,  as  a lurtace 
is  under  one  or  more  lines. 

Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  re- 
gular and  irregular.  The  regular  folids 
are  thofe  terminated  by  regular  and  equal 
planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number, 
‘viz.  the  tetrahedron,  which  confifts  of 
four  equal  triangles;  the  cube,  or  hexa- 
hedron,  of  fix  equal  fquares  ; the  ofla- 
hedron,  of  eight  equal  triangles  ; the  do- 
decahedron, of  twelve  ; and  the  icofihe- 
dron,  of  twenty  equal  triangles.  See  the 
articles  TetrahedR'os,  CpFE,  S’c. 
The  irregular  folids  are  almott  infinite, 
comprehending  all  I'ucb  as  do  not  come 

■ under  the  definition  of  regular  folids  ; as 
the  fphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelogram, 
prifm,  parallelepiped,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Sphere,  Cylinder,  Sfc. 

Solid  of  leaf  refflance.  SiiTlaacf  New- 
ton, in  faisPrincipia^  ihews,  that  jf'tlvere 
be  a curve  figure,  as  DNFG  (plate 
CCLVI.  fig.  I.)  offucli  a nature, 'Sgtliat 
from  any  point,  as  N,  taken  in''JiB  c)Y-. 
aimference,  a perpendicular  N M be  let 
fall  cn  .sli*  axis  AB;  and  if  fi'oqj;  a j. 


given  point,  as  G,  there  be  drawn  the 
right  line  GR,  parallel  to  a tangent  to 
the  curve  in  the  point  fvf,  cutting  the 
axis  produced  in  R,  and  the  proportion 
then  be,  as  N M : GR ; : GR^  :4BGx 
G R ; the  folid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  this  curve  about  its  axis  AB, 
when  moyed  fwiftly  in  a rare  and  elaftic 
medium,  will  meet  with  lefs  refinance 
from  the  medium,  than  any  other  cir- 

. cular  folid  whatever,  of  the  fame  length 
and  breadth. 

Solid  angle,  is  that  formed  by  three  or 
more  planes  meeting  in  a;  point,  like  the 
point  of  a diamond  well  cut. 

Solid  BASTION.  See  Bastion. 

Solid  numbers,  are  thole  . which  arife 
from  the  multiplication  of  a plane  num- 
ber, by  any  other  w’hatfoever  ; as  .18  is 
a folid  number  made  of  6 (which  is  plane) 
multiplied  by  3 ; or  of  9 multiplied  by  z. 

Solid  problem,  in  mathematics,  is  oae 
which  cannot  be  geometrically  folved 
unlefs  by  the  interfeflion  of  a circle  and 
a conic  feflion ; or,  by  the  interfeftion 
of  two  other  conic  feflions,  befides  the 
circle. 

As  to  deferibe  an  ifofceles  triangle  oa. 
a given  right  line,  whofe  angle  at  the 
bale  fliall  be  triple  to  that  at  the  vertex. 
This  will  help  to  inferibe  a regular  hep. 
tagon  in  a given  circle;  and  may  be  re- 
folved  by  the  interfeflion  of  a parabola, 
and  a circle. 

This  problem  alfo  helps  to  inferibe  a no- 
nagoH  in  a circle ; and  may  be  folved  by 
the  interfeflion  of  a parabola,  and  an  hy- 
perbola between  its  afymplotes,  ‘V!Z. 

To  deferibe  an  ifofceles  triangle,  whofe 
angle  at  the  bafe  ffiall  be  quadruple  of 
that  at  the  vertex. 

And  fuch  a problem  as  this  hath  four 
folutipns,  and  no  more;  becaule  two 
conic  feiSions  can  cut  one  another  but  itt 
four  points. 

Lwe  of  Solids,  on  the  feflor.  See  thear- 
ticie  Sector, 

Solids,  in  anatomy,  &c.  denote  the  con- 
tinent parts  of  the  human  body;  being  a 
congeries  of  pipes,  or  veffels,  which  con- 
tain a liquor. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  body,  though 
equally,  compoled  of  veffels,  are  different 
, wiih  regard  to  their  confiftence ; Ibme 
being  hard,  and  others  foft.  The  hard, 
as'the  bones  and  cartilages,  give  firmnefj 
and  attitude  to  the  body,  and  fiiflain  the 
. .'O.ther  parts : the  foft  parts,  either  aloiic, 
or  together  with  the  hard,  ftrve  to  exe- 
cute tbs  animal  funSioES. 
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The  folids  are  commonly  divided  into 
fimilar  or  fimple;  and  dilTimilar,  com- 
pounded, or  organic.  The  fimilar  pans 
are  the  fibres,  membranes,  bones,  carti- 
lages, ligaments,  mul'cles,  tendons,  apo- 
neiirofes,  glands,  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
the  fecretory  and  excretory  canals,  and 
the  common  integuments.  See  the  ar- 
ticles .Fibre,  Membrane,  fcfr. 

The  dilTimilar  are  Tuch  as  are  compofcd 
of  the  former,  as-  the  vifcera  and  other 
parts  of  the  body, ‘I'/z.  the  bead,  neck, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  extremities : every 
one  of  which  is  again  fubdivided  into 
lelTer  portions.  See  the  articles  Head, 
Thorax,  Intestines,  &c. 
SOLIDAGO,  GOLDEN  ROD,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  thefyngenefia-polygamia-rjper- 
fiua  clafs  of  plants,  the  receptacle  of 
which  is  naked,  the  down  fimple,  and  the 
radii  of  each  corollula  about  five  in  num- 
ber : add  to  this,  that  the  fquamai  of 
the  cup  are  imbricated  .and  clofed. 

The  flowers  of  the  golden-rod  are  of  the 
radiated  kind,  thedil'c  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  flofcules  and  femi  flofcules,  as 
reprel'ented  in  plate  CCLVI.  fig. 

Golden  rod  grows  wild  in  heaths  and 
woods,  producingfpikesof  yellow  flowers 
in  Auguft  : Its  leaves,  which  have  a mo- 
derstely  aftringent  and  bitter  tafle,  are 
elleemed  good  in  dil'orders  arifing  ffo.Tt 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera. 
%01,IX>ITY ifoliditas,  that  property  of  mat- 
ter, or  body,  by  which  it  excludes  all 
other  bodies  from  the  place  which  itfelf 
poiTelTes:  and  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
iuppofe,  that  two  bodies  could  pofl'els 
one  and  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time, 
it  follows,  that  the  fofteli:  bodies  are 
equally  I’ulid  with  the  hardeft.  See  the 
articles  Matter  and  Impenetra- 
bility. 

Among  geometricians,  the  folidiiy  of  a 
body  denotes  the  quantity  or  f|i8ce  con- 
tained in  it,  and  is  called  alfo  its  folid 
content,  which  may  be  fien  under  the  feve- 
ral  articles  Cube,  Cylinder,  Sphere, 
Pyramid,  Cone,  &c. 

Solidity,  in  anhite'fture,  is  applied  both 
to  the  confiftence  of  the  ground,  where- 
on the  foundation  of  a building  is  laid; 
and  to  a mallive  in  mafonry,  of  extraor- 
dinary thicknefs,  without  any  cavity 
within. 

SOLILOQUY,7o/i7oyK/«m,  a reafoning  or 
dil'cuurle  which  a man  holds  with  bim- 
felfj  or,  more  properly,  according  to 
Papias,  it  is  a diliour/eby  way  'ofanlwer 
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to  a queftion,  that  a man  propofes  to 

, himfelf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common 
things  on  the  modern  ftage; . yet  can  no- 
thing be  more  inartificial,  or  more  un- 
natural, than  an  aflor’s  making  long 
fpeeches  to  himfelf,  to  convey  his  inten- 
tions to  the  audience.  Where  fiich  dif- 
coveries  are  neceflary  to  be  made,  the 
poet  fliould  rather  take  care  to  give  the 
dramatic  perfons  fuch  confidants  as  may 
neceflarily  fliare  their  inmoft  thoughts, 
by  which  means  they  will  be  more  natu- 
rally conveyed  to  the  audience  t yet  is 
even  this  a fliift,  an  accurate  poet  wouid 
not  be  found  to  have  occafion  for.  The 
ufe  and  abufe  of  foliloquies  is  well  deli- 
vered by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
following  lines; 

Soliloquies  had  need  be  very  few. 
Extremely  flrort,  and  fpoke  in  paffion  too. 
Our  lovers  talking  to  themfelves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant  : 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trull  a friend,  only  to  tell  it  ns. 

SOLINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  liie 

. circle  of  Weftpbalia  and  dutchy  of  Eeig, 
fifteen  miles  fouth  eaft  of  DuTTeldorp. 

SOLIS  VIA.  See  the  article  Via. 

SOLITARY,  filitarius,  fonieihiog  retie, 
ed,  or  in  private,  remote  from  the  com- 
pany or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame 
I'pecies, 

SOLITARIES,  a denomination  of  nuns 
of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  inflituted  in 
1776,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  imitate 
the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint; 
thus  they  are  to  keep  a continual  filenci', 
never  to  open  their  mouths  to  any  body 
but  themfelves ; employ  their  time  whol- 
ly in  fpiiilual  exercifes,  and  leave  the 
temporal  concerns  to  a number  of  maids, 
who  have  a particular  fuperiorin  a fepa- 
rate  part  of  the  monaftery  : they  always 
go  bare-footed,  without  fandals;  gird 
themfelves  with  a thick  cord,  and  wear 
no  linen. 

SOLITAURILIA.  See  the  article  Suo- 

VETAURILIA. 

SOLMS,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Solms, 
in  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe-Caifcl,  ia 
Germany,  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Frankfort. 

SOLO,  in  mufic,  a term  ufed  in  pieces  coti- 
filting  of  leverafparts,  to  mark  thofe  that 
are  to  perform  alone  : it  is  fometimes  de- 
noted by  S. 

When  two  or  three  parts  play,  or  Cng, 
feparately  fropi  the  grand  chprus,  they 
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are  called  a dio  Ibli,  a tie  foil,  &c. 

SOLOMON'S  ISLAND,  acluftcrof  iilands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  fituated  between 
jjo®  and  140°  weft  longit.  and  between 
7°  and  fouth  latitude.  • 

Solomon’s  seal, in  botany.  Seethear- 

ticle  POLYGONATOM. 

^SOLOTHURN,  or  Soletjre,  one  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  lying  between 
thofec'f  Bafd  and  Bern,  the  former  on  the 
north,  and  the  latter  on  the  fouth. 

The  city  of  Solothurn,  capita!  of  the  faid 
canton,  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  7°  15', 
and  north  lat.  47°  18'. 

SOLSTICE,  in  aftronomy,  that  time  when 
the  fun  is  in  one  of  thhfolftitial  points  ; 
that  is,  when  he  is  at  his  greateft  diftahce 
from  the  equator,  thus  called,  becaufe 
he  then  appears  to  ftand  ftill,  and  not  to 
change  his  diftance  from  the  equator  for 
fometime;  an  appearance  owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which  thofe 
living  under  the  equator  are  ftrangers  to. 
The  folftices  are  two  in  each  year,  the 
teftival  or  fummer-folftice : and  tjie  hyem- 
al  or  winter- folftice;  the  fumnier-fclftice 
is  when  the  fun  feems  to  defcribe  the  tro- 
pic of  cancer,  which  is  on  June  zi,  when 
he  makes  the  longeft  day  ; the  winter- 
folftice  is  when  the  fun  enters  the  firft  de- 
gree, or  feems  to  defcribe  the  tropic  of 
capricorn,  which  is  on  December  az, 
■when  he  makes  the  Ihorteft  day.  See  the 
article  Tropics. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  as  ip  our  nor- 
thern hemifphere;  for  in  the  fouthern, 
the  fun’s  entrance  into  capricorn  makes 
the  fummer-folftice,  and  that  into  can- 
cer the  winter- folftice.  See  Globe. 
The  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  wherein 
the  fun’s  greateft  afcent  above  the  equa- 
tor, and  his  defcent  below  it,  are  termi- 
nated, are  called  the  folftitial  points ; 
and  a circle,  fuppofed  to  pafs  thro’  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  thefe  points,  is 
called  the  folftitial  colure.  See  the  article 
COLURES. 

The  fummer-folftitial  point  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  firft  degree  of  cancer,  and 
is  called  the  sftival  or  fummer-point;  and 
the  winter-lblllitial  point  is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  degree  of  capripqrn,  and 
is  called  the  winter-point.  Thefe  two 
points  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other. 

SOLVENT,  the  fame  with  dilTolvent.  See 
the  article  Dissolvent. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  folid  bodies  with  fluids, 
fo  as  feemingly  to  farm  one  bomogene 


liquor:  the  dilTolving  fluid  Is  termed 
the  diffolvent  pr  menfti  uum.  , See  the  ar- 
ticles Dissolvent  and  Menstruum, 
The  principles  of  folution  haye  been 
already  explained  under  the  article  Men- 
struum. 

As  to  the  manner  of  affefling  folutions, 
it  varies  according  to  the  different  folvents 
ufed  for  that  ptirpofe,  and  is  reduced  to 
the  following  heads  by  Boerhaave  1 i. 
Solution  is  performed  by  water,  by  dilut- 
ing, infufing,  boiling,  diftilling,  mixing, 
fernienting,  putrefying,  and  feparating, 
a.  "With  oil,  by  diluting,  infufing,  boil- 
ing, diftilling,  mixing,  feparatirig;  but 
not  by  fermenting,  or  by  putrefying.  3. 
With  fire,  by  calcining,  roafting,  burn- 
ing, melting,  fubliming,  mi.xing,  fepa- 
rating, and  promoting  feveral  other  oj'.e- 
rations.  4.  With  the  afliftance  of  air, 
by  fermenting,  putrefying,  agitating, 
exciting,  and  adding  other  parts  capable 
pf  diffblving.  5.  With  fermented  fpi- 
rits,  by  diluting,  infufing,  boiling,  dif- 
tilling, mixing,  and  making  oils  thin- 
ner. 6.  With  alkaline  falts,  by  calcin- 
ing, torrefying,  burning,  melting,  mix- 
ing, and  feparating,  according  to  the 
various  force  of  a dry  fire  .employed.  7. 
By  volatile  alkaline  falts,  by  fubljming 
in  the  dry  way;  and  by  diluting,  dif- 
tilling, and  digefting  in  the  moift  way. 
8.  With  fixed  alkaline  ftlts,  afllfted  and 
moved  by  water  and  fire,  by  digefting, 
boiling,  diluting,  feparating,  and  mix- 
ing. 9.  With  fixed  acid  falts,  as  thofe 
of  alum,  fulphur,  and  vitriol;  either  fe- 
parately  in  a liquid  form,  or  in  their 
calxes,  by  diluting,  boiling,  diftilling, 
digefting:  or  in  a dry  form,  by  calcin- 
ing, roafting,  burning,  and  diftilling. 
10.  With  volatile  acid  falts,  by  diluting, 
digefting,  diftilling  and  infinuating.  ii. 
With  compound  falts  and  foaps,  by  cal- 
cining, fubliming,  diftilling,  and  digeft- 
ing,  either  in  a dry  or  a liquid  furm. 
iz.  With  metals,  by  fufion  and  amal- 
gamation. See  the  articles  Diluting, 
Distilling,  &c. 

In  pharmacy,  however,  the  principal 
menftrua  are  water,  vinous  fpirits,  «ils, 
and  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  diffolvent  of  all  falts,  vege- 
table gums,  and  of  animal  jellies  : of  the 
firft  it  diffolves  only  a determinate  quan- 
tity, though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more 
than  another;  and  being  thus  faturated, 
leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the 
lame  fait  untouched  : but  it  is  never  fa- 
turaled  with  the  two,latteri  uniting  rea- 
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dlly  with  any  proportions  of  them,  and 
forming,  with  different  quantities,  li- 
quors oi'different  conliliencies.  When  af- 
fifted  by  trituration,  it  likewife  diffolves 
the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  ammoni- 
acum  and  myrrh ; the  folutions  of  which 
though  imperfeft,  or  not  tranfparent ; but 
turbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in 
medicine. 

Rcdlified  fpifit  of  wine  dilfolves  the  eifen- 
tial  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables,  the  pure 
diftilled  oils  of  animals,  and  foaps; 
-though  it  does  not  aft  upon  the  exprelftd 
oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  of  which  foap 
is  made : it  alfo,  by  the  ailiftance  of 
heat,  dilfolves  volatile  alkaline  falts,  but 
more  efpecially  the  neutral  ones,  as  the 
fal  diureticus,  &c. 

Oils  dilfolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams, 
wax,  animal  fats,  mineral  bitumens, 
fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances, 
particularly  lead  : however,  the  exprelf- 
ed  oils  are  more  powerful  menftrua  for 
moft  of  thefe  bodies,  than  the  oils  ob- 
tained by  diftiliation ; becaufe  the  former 
are  more  capable  offuftainingj  without 
injury,  a ftrong  degree  of  heat,  which, 
in  molt  cafes,  is  necrffary  to  enable  them 
to  aft.  Acids  dilfolve  alkaline  falts  and 
earths,  and  metallic  fubftances  : however, 
the  dilfei  ent  acids  differ  greatly  in  their 
action  upon  thefe  laft.  The  vegetable 
acids  dift'olve  a confiderable  quantity  of 
zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  tin;  and  extraft 
fo  much  from  the  metallic  part  of  anti- 
mony as  to  become  poweifnlly  emetic: 
they  likewife  dilfolve  lead,  if  previoully 
calcined  ; but  more  copioully,  if  cor- 
roded by  their  fleam.  The  marine  acid 
dilfolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; and 
though  it  fcarce  afts  upon  any  other 
metallic  fubftance,  in  the  common  way, 
may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined 
with  them  all,  except  gold:  fuch  is  the 
corrofive  fublimate  of  the  Ihops.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  Aie  common  menftrutim 
of  all  metallic  fubftances,  except  gold 
and  the  antimonial  femi-melal,  which 
are  foluble  only  in  a mixture  of  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  re- 
gia. The  vitriolic  acid  eafily  dilfolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper : and  may  be 
made  to  corrode,  orimperfeflly  dilfolve, 
moft  of  the  other  metals.  See  Acid. 
Alkaline  lixiviai  diffolves  oils,  refills,  and 
fulphur;  but  their  power  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  as 
is  evident  in  the  making  of  foap  and  the 
common  cauttics.  Thus  alfifted,  they 
seduce  the  ffelh,  bones,  and.Otlier  lolid 
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parts  of  animals.  Into  a gelatinous  matter^ 
Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  poffefsthe  virtues  of  the  bodies  dif- 
folved  : whereas  oils  generally  blunt  its 
aftivity,  and  acids  and  alkalies  alter  na- 
tural qualities.  Hence  watery  and  I’piri- 
tuous  liquors  are  the  ouly  proper  men- 
ftrua of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily 
elfefted  by  pouring  the  menftruum  on 
the  body  to  be  diffolved,  and  fulfering 
them  to  Hand  together,  for  fome  time, 
expofed  to  a fuitable  warmth:  a ftrong 
heat  is  generally  necelfary,  to  enable  oils 
and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their 
office.  The  aftion.of  acids  is  ufually 
accompanied  with  heat, . effervefcencc, 
and  a copious  difcharge  of  fumes.  And 
as  the  fumes,  which  arife  during  the 
diffolution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic 
acid,  prove  inflammable,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  left,  by  the  Iinpnj- 
dent  approach  of  a candle,  the  exhaling 
vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 

Solution  is  much  facilitated,  by  powder- 
ing fuch  tenacious  bodies  as  are  friable  ; 
and  dicing,  or  rafping,  in.to  fmall  parts 
fuch  whole  texture  does  not  admit  of 
being  powdered  : this,  in  fome  cafes,  is 
of  fuch  importance,  that  the  operation 
proves  extremely  tedious,  if  it  be  ne- 
glefted.  In  folutions  of  metals,  earths, 
or  falts,  with  acid  fpirits,  care  Ihould  be 
taken  not  to  mix  them  too  haftily, 
otherwife  the  ebullition  will  caule  the 
mixed  liquor  to  overflow  the  veffels ; 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  unmanageable 
beat,  together  with  the  noxious  fumes, 
will  give  the  operator  great  embarraf- 
raent. 

But  befides  the  folutions  made  by  adding 
fluid  menftruums  to  the  bodies  to  be  dif- 
folved, there  is  another  kind,  called  deli- 
quiation,  or  folution  per  deliquium,  in 
which  the  moifture  of  the  air  is  the  men- 
ftruum. It  is  performed  by  expofing  the 
matter  to  be  diffolved  to  the  air,  in  cel- 
lars, or  other  damp  places;  for  fixed  al- 
kaline and  neutral  falts,  and  fome  metal- 
lic falts,  being  thus  expofed,  atiraft  its 
humidity,  and  at  length  become  liquid. 
Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by  the 
application  of  water  in  its  grolTer  form, 
as  the  butter  ef  antimony,  are  eafily  li- 
quified by  this  flow  aftion  of  the  aerial 
moifture.  See  ANTIMONY. 

SOLUTION,  in  algebra  and  geometry,  is 
the  anfweringa  queltion,-  or  the  refolvihg 
any  problem  propofed.  See  the  articles 
Ai.GEBs.a  and  (pBo.METRY, 
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Solution  of  continuity,  in  furgery,  is  the 
ffparation  of  the  natural  cohelion  of  the 
folitl  parts  of  the  hjcly,  by  a wound. 
See  Continuity  and  Wound, 

SOLUTIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  lax- 
ative and  lool'ening  medicines.  See  the 
article  Laxative  medicines. 

SoKitive  tartar  is  a prepai'ation  of  tartar, 
made  by  boiling  eight  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar  with  four  ounces  of  fixed  fait  of 
tartar.  See  the  article  Tartar. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a county  of  Eng- 
land, fituated  on  the  Briltol-channel,  and 
hoonded  by  Wiltlhire,  on  the  eaft;  by 
Darfetlliire,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Devon- 
fhire,  on  the  well : it  is  famous  for  the 
cloth  manufafture'. 

SOMERTON,  a market-town  of  Somer- 
fe;(liire,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Wales. 

SOMME,  a river  of  France,  which  run- 
ing  from  eall  to  weft  through  Picardy, 
by  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  falls  into  the 
jBritilh-cbannel  near  St.  Vallery. 

SOMMIERS,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Montpelier. 

SOMNAMBULT,  in  medicine,  perfons 
who  walk  in  their  fleep,  otheiwife  called 
nociambuli.  See  Noctambuli. 

SOMNIFEROUS,  or  Soporiferous. 

See  the  article  SOPORIFIC. 

SOMNOLENTUM  coma,  in  medicine. 
See  the  article  Coma. 

SON,_^//Kr,  an  appellation  given  to  a male 
child,  confidered  in  the  relation  he  bears 
to  his  parents. 

A baftard  is  termed  an  illegitimate,  or 
natural  fon.  See  B.astaP-D. 

SONATA,  in  mnfic,  apiece,  or  compo- 
fition,  intended  to  be  performed  by  in- 
ftruments  only  ; in  which  fenfe  it  ftands 
oppofed  to  cantata,  or  a piece  defigned 
for  the  voice.  See  Cantata. 

There  are  fonatas  from  one  to  eight 
parts,  but  ufually  they  are  performed  by 

- a fingle  violin,  or  with  two  violins  and  a 
thorough  bafs  for  the  harpfichord,  and 
frequently  a more  figured  bafs  for  the 
bafs-viol. 

• Sonatas,  though  extremely  numerous, 
are  reduced  by  the  Italians  to  two  kinds : 
j.  Thofe  proper  for  chnrch-mufic,  which 
nftially  begin  wiib-  a grave  and  folemn 
motion, and  afterwards  (Irike  intoabrifk- 
er  and  gayer  manner;  tlitfe  are  what 
they  mote  peculiarly  call  fonatas. 
Thofe  for.  the  chamber,  being  little  pieces 
for  drmcingi  ■ 

SONCHUS;  the. sow-thistle,  in  bota- 

. nv,  a genus  of  the  Cyngenelis-polygamia- 
sequalis  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
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flower  of  which  is  imbricated  and  uni- 
form j and  the  lelfer  corollulae  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  monopetalous,  linear, 
and  quinquedentated : the  ftamina  are 
five  very  (hart  capillary  filaments  ; there 
is  no  pericarpium  but  the  cup,  which 
clofes  for  that  purpofe,  and  within  it  are 
the  feeds,  I’omewhat  oblong,  winged 
with  down,  and  affixed  to  the  thala- 
mus, or  receptacle.  See  plate  CCLVI. 
fig-  3- 

Sonchus  is  accounted  cooling  and  atte- 
nuant,  and  accordingly  preferibed  in  the 
ftranguries,  as  allb  in  inflammations  of 
all  kinds,  to  be  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  a cataplal'm. 

SONCINO,  a town  of  the  duteby  of  Milan, 
in  Italy,  thirty-three  miles  eaft  of  the 
city  of  Milan. 

SONDRIO,  a town  of  the  Grifons,  being 
the  capital  of  the  Valteline:  eaft  long. 
9®  50',  north  lat.  46°  15'. 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a little  compofition, 
confifting  of  eafy  and  natural  veiCs,  fit 
to  a tune  in  order  to.  be  liing. 

The  fong  much  refembles  the  madrigal, 
and  ftill  more  the  ode,  which  is  nothing 
but  a fong  according  to  the  antient  rules. 
Seethe  articles  Madrigal  and  Ode. 

■ The  fubjeft  of  a long  is  nfually  love  or 
wine;  whence  M.  le  Brun  defines  a mo- 
dern fong  to  be  cither  a (eft  and  amo- 
rous, or  a lively  and  bacchic  thought, 
exprelTed  in  a few  words.  But,  be  the 
fubjefl  of  the  long  what  it  will,  the  verfes 
are  to  be  eafy,  flowing,  and  natural, 

■ and  muft  contain  a certain  harmony 
which  neither  (hocks  the  reafon  or  the 
ear,  and  which  unites  poetry  and  mufic 
agreeably  together. 

Song,  in  mufic,  is  applied  in  general  to  a 
fingle  piece  of  mufic,  whether  contrived 
for  the  voice  or  an  inftrument.  See  the 
article  Composition. 

A long,  fays  Mr.  Malcolm,  may  be 
compared  to  an  oration  : for  as,  in  this 
latter,  there  is  a fubjeft,  ’viz,.  Come  per- 
fon  or  thing  the  diCcourfe  is  referred  to, 
and  which  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view 
thtaugh  the  whole  ; fo,  in  every  regular 
and  melodious  fong,  there  is  one  note 
which  regulate.s  the  reft;  wherein  the 
fong  begins,' and  at  laft  ends  ; and  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  principal  matter,  or 
mufical  fubjefl,  to  be  regarded  in  the 
whole courCe  of  the  fotig;  and  this  nrinci- 
pal  or  fundamental  note  isballed  the  key 
of  the  fong.'  See  the  article  Key, 

SONNA,  a bobk  of  nvahometan,  fratlitions, 
wherein  all  the  orthodo.x  muffulmen  are 

' required  to' believe.  See  SoN'biTE.s. 

SON- 
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SONNET,  in  poetry,  a compofition  con- 
tained in  fourteen  verfcs,  iviz.  tyvo  ftan- 
zas,  or  meafures,  of  four  vcries  each,  and 
two  of  three  ; the  eight  firft  verfes  being 
all  in  three  rhimes. 

The  fonnet  is  of  Italian  origin,  and 
Petrarch  is  allowed  to  be  its  father.  It 
is  held  the  mull  difficult  arid  artful  of  all 
compofititms,  as  requiring  the  utmoll 
accuracy  arid  exarilnefs.  It  Ihould  end 
with  forae  pretty  and  ingenious  thought,' 
and  its  clofe  fliould  be  particularly  beau- 
tiful, otherwife  the  fonnet  is  naught. 

SONNITES,  among  the  mahoraetans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  orthodox  muf- 
fulmen,  or  true  believers;  in  oppofition 
to  the  feveral  heretical  ferils,  particularly 
the  fchiites,  or  followers  of  Ali. 

The  fonnites  are  fo  called  from  'their  be- 
lieving in  the  fonna,  or  book  fef  maho- 
metan  traditions  i which  the  fchiites  re- 
je6l  as  apocryphal.  The  Turks  af- 
fume  the  name  of  fonnites  in  oppofition 
to  the  Perfians,  who  are  fchiites. 

SOOP,  or  Soup.  See  the  article  Soup. 

SOOT,  fuligo,'  a volatile  matter,  arifing 
from  wood,  and  other  fuel , along  with 
the  fmoke ; or  rather,  it  is  the  fmoke  it- 
felf,  fixed  and  gathered  on  the  fides  of 
the  chimney. 

Wood-foot  is  of  a fliining  black  colour, 

- a difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bitter 
and  naufeous  tafte;  its  chief  ufe,  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes,  being  in  hyfterical 
cafes,  in  which  it  is  foinetimes  exhibited 
in  corijunflion  with  the  fetid  gums. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  foot  are, 
when  fufficiently  purified,  not  different 
in  quality  from  thofe  of  animal  fub- 
llances ; though  fome  prefer  them  in 
nervous  complaints,  and  particularly  in 
epileptic  cafes.  The  tinflure  of  foot  is 
made  thus:  take  of  wood-foot,  two 
ounces;  of  afa  foetida,  one  ounce  ; and 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints  : digell  and  llrain. 
It  is  good  not  only  in  hyfterical  cafes, 
but  alfo  in  epilepfies,  and  other  nervous 
diforders. 

Soot  makes  an  excellent  manure  for  cold 
lands'that  have  been  over-run  with  mofs; 
hut  ihe  foot  of  fea-coals  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  that  of  woocj.  The  dyers 
alfo  make  confiderable  ufe  of  foot,  for  a 
dun-colour. 

SOPE,  or  Soap.  See  the  article  Soap. 

SOPHI,  or  SoFi,  a title  given  to  the  em- 
peror of  Perfia  ; importing  as  much  as 
wife,  fage,  or  pbilofopher.  There  is  no 
prince  in  the  world  whofe  authority  is 
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more  abfolute  than  that  of  the  fophi  of 
Perfia. 

SOPHIA  is  alfo  a city  of  Turky,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  province  of  Bulgaria  : eall 
long.  24°,  north  lat.  42°  30'. 

SOPHISM,  a-o<pi:rfia>  in  logic,  &c.  an  ar- 
gument which  carries  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  yet  leads  into  er- 
ror. There  is  fome  need  of  a particular 
defcription  of  thefe  fallacious  arguments, 
that  we  may  with  more  eafe  and  readi- 
nefs  detefl  and  folve  them: 

I.  The  firft  fort  of  fophifm  is  called 
ignoratio  elenchi ; or  a iniftake  of  the 
queftion.  z.  The  next  fophifm  is  Called 
petitib  principii,  or  a fuppofition  of  what 
is  not  granted.  3.  That  fort  of  fallacy 
which  is  called  a circle,  is  very  near  a-kin 
to  the  petitio  principii.  4.  The  next 
fort  of  fophifm  is  called  non  caufa  pro 
caufa,  or  ^e  affignation  of  a falfe  caufe. 

5.  The  next  is  called  fallacia  accidentis, 
or  a fophifm,  wherein  we  pronounce 
concerning  the  nature  and  eflential  pro- 
perties of  any  fubjeft,  according  to  fome- 
thing  which  is  merely  accidental  to  it. 

6.  The  text  fophifm  borders  upon  the 
former ; and  that  is  when  we  argue 
from  that  which  is  true,  afifolutely,  Am- 
ply, and  abftrariled  from  all  circum- 
ftances : this  is  called,  in  the  fchools,  a 
fophifm  a diSio  fecundum  quid  ad  diSurn 
/imfliciter.  This  fort  of  fophifm  has  allb 
its  reverfe ; as,  when  we  argue  from  that 
which  is  true,  limply  and  abfolutely,  to 
prove  the  fame  thing  true  in  all  particular 
circumllances  whatfoever.  7.  The?.fo- 
phifros  of  compofition  and  divifion  come 
next  to  be  mentioned.  The  fophifm  of 
compofition  is,  when  we  infer  any  thing 
concerning  ideas  in  a compound  lenfe, 
which  is  only  true  in  a divided  fenfe. 
The  fophifm  of  divifion  is,  when  we  in- 
fer the  fame  thing  concerning  ideas  in 
a divided  fenfe,  which  is  only  true  in  a 
compounded  one.  This  fort  of  Ibphifm 
is  committed  when  the  word  all  is  taken 
in  a collcftive  and  diftributive  fenfe, 
without  a due  dillinilion.  it  is  the  fame 
fallacy,  when  the  univerfal  word  all,  or 
no,  refers  to  fpecies  in  one  propolition, 
and  to  the  individuals  in  another.  S. 
The  lalt  fort  of  fophifms  arifes  from  our 
abufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  which 
is  the  largelt  and  moll  extenfi.ve  kind  of 
fallacy  ; and,  indeed,  feveral  of  the  for- 
mer fallacies  might  be  reduced  to  this 
head.  When  the  words  or  phrales  are 
plainly  equivocal,  they  are  called  ,fo- 
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phifms  of  equivocation.  This  fophifm, 
as  well  as  the  foregoing,  and  all  of  the 
like  nature,  are  folved  by  fliewing  the 
different  I'enfes  of  the  words,  terms,  or 
phrafes. 

But,  where  fuch  grofs  equivocations  and 
ambiguities  appear  in  arguments,  there 
is  little  danger  in  impofing  on  ourfelves 
or  others;  the  greateft  danger,  and  what 
we  are  perpetually  expol'ed  to,  in  reafon- 
ing,  is,  where  the  two  fenfes  or  fignifi- 
cations  of  one  term  are  near  a-kin,  and 
not  plainly  dilfinguifhed ; and  yet  are 
fufficiently,  different  in  their  fenfe  to  lead 
us  into  great  raiftakes,  if  we  are  not 
watchful.  And,  indeed,  the  greateft 
part  of  controverfies,  in  the  facred  or 
civil  life,  arife  from  the  different  fenfes 
that  are  put  upon  words,  and  the  differ- 
ent ideas  conveyed  by  them. 

There  is,  after  all  thefe,  another  fort  of 
fophifm,  which  is  wont  to  be  called  an 
imperfeSV  enumeration  or  a falfe  induc- 
tion, when,  from  a few  experiments  or 
obfetvations,  men  infer  general  theorems 
and  univerfal  propofitipns. 

SOPHIST,  a perfon  who  ufes  fophifms, 
with  a view-  to  deceive  thofe  he  would 
perfuade  or  convince.  See  the  preced- 
ing article. 

SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterating 
any  thing  with  what  is  not  good  or  ge- 
nuine; a praHice  too  common  in  the 
making  up  medicines  for  fale ; as  allb 
. among  vintners,  diftillers,  and  others, 

' who  are  accufed  of  fophiftirating  their 
wines,  fplrits,  oils,  &i:.  by  mixing  with 
them  cheaper  and  coarlbr  materials;  and, 
in  many  cafes,  the  qllCSt  is  carried  on  fo 
artfully  as  to  deceive  fhe^eft  judges.  See 
the  articles  Wine, "Spirit,  Oil,  &c. 
likewife  Hydr-OMEter  and  Hydro- 
statical  BALANCE. 

SOPHORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  monogynta 
clafs,  with  a papilionaceous  flower : its 
fruit  is  a very  long  and  Sender  unilocular 
pod,  containing  a great  many  roiindifli. 
■ feeds.  It  agrees  in  every  thing  with  the 
diadelpliia - and  papilionaceous  plants, 
except  that  its  Itaraina  is  diftinil  and  le- 
parate. 

SOPORIFIC,  or  Soporiferous,  me- 
dicines, are  thofe  capable  of  procuring' 
fleep,  as  opiates,  Sff.  See'OpiaTES,  Sfc. 
SOPOROUS,  Sleepy  or  Drowsy  ,dis- 
E.asES,  are  the  comC,  lethargy,  and  ca- 
: ruF>  to  which  fome  a.dd  the  apoplexy. 
See 'Coma,  Lethargy,  Sfr.  < 
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SOPRON,  a city  of  lower  Hungary,  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 

SORA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

SORAW,  a 'town  of  Upper  Saxony,  near 
the  confines  of  Silefia  : eaftlong.  i 20', 
north  lat.  51°  38'. 

SORBON,  'or  Sorbonne,  .the  houfe  or 
college  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris;  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  the  faculty  itl'elf,  becaufe  it  ufually 
affembles  in  the  houfe  of  the  I'orbon. 

SORBUS,  the  service  and  quickf.n. 
TREE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  icofan- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  five  hollow  and 
roundifli  petals ; and  its  fruit  is  a foft, 
globofe,  and  umbilicated  berry,  contain- 
ing three  oblong  and  cartilaginous  feeds. 

SORCERY,  the  crime  of  witch-craft,  or 
divination  by  the  afiiftance  of  evil  fpirits. 
See  the  article  Witch-craft. 

SORET,  a province  of  the  hitheiTndia,  ly- 
ing northwards  of  Guzerat : its  chief 
town  is  Jaganat. 

SOREX,  the  SHREW-MOUSE,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  ShrEW-MOVse. 

SORITES,  in  logic,  a I'pecies  of  reafon- 
ing,  in  which  a great  number  of  propo- 
fitions  are  fo  linked  together,  that  the 
predicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually 
the  fubjeft  of  the  next  following,  till  at 
laft  a conclufion  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  the  fubjefil  of  the  firft  propoli- 
tion  and  the  predicate  of  the  laft : fuch 
is  the  following  argument,  ‘ God  is  om- 
nipotent; an  omnipotent  being  can  do 
every  thing  poffible;  a being  that  can  do 
every  thing  poffible,  can  do  whatever  in- 
volves not  a contradiflion ; therefoue, 
God  can  do  whatever  involves  not  a con- 
tradiftion.’ 

This  combination  of  propofitions  may  be 
continued  to  any  length  we  pleafe,  with- 
out in  the  leaft  weakening  the  ground  , up- 
on which  the  conclufion  relts;  and  the  rea- 
fon is,  becaufe  the  .'brites  may  be  refolved 
into  as  many  fimple  fyllogil'ms  as  there 
are  middle  terms  in  it;  and  the  con- 
clufion of  the  laft  fyllogirm  is  iiniverlally 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  the  conclufion 
of  the  forites.  See  Syllogism. 

SORRANCE,  among  farriers,  a malady 
incident  to  h.orfes ; of  which  there  are 
two  kinds:  i.  An  evil  counted  twofold, 
as  either  an  evil  ftate  or  compofitlon  of 
a horfe’s  body;  which  is  to  be  obferved 
either  by  (he  fliape,  number,  quantity, 
or  fight  of  the  member  ill  alleged  ot 

difeafsd. 
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difeafed.  2.  It  is  ufed  for  the  loofening 

, and  divifion  of  an  unity,  which  as  it  may 
change  diverfely,  fo  it  has  divers  names 
accordingly;  for  if  fuch  a loofening  and 
divifion  be  in  a-  bone,  then  it  is  called 
a frafture;  if  in  any  flefliy  part,  a 
wound  or  ulcer  ; if  in  the  veins,  a rup- 
ture ; if  in  the  finews,  a convulfion  or 
cramp;  and  if  in  the  fkin,  an  excoria- 
tion. 

Sorrance-water  is  a folution  of  roman- 
vitriol  and  fome  other  ingredients,  in  vi- 
negar : it  is  much  efteemed  as  a remedy 
in  many  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  but  ef- 
pecially  the  forrance  : whence  the  name. 

SORREL,  or  common  sorrel,  acetofa, 
in  botany,  a fpecies  of  rumex.  See  the 
article  Rumex. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  efteemed 
aftringent  and  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  and  haemorrhages. 

JfoDrf  Sorrel,  'oxalis,  oxjs,  or  oxyoides, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decandria- 
pentagynia  claTs  of  plants ; the  corolla 
of  which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  which 
cohere  only  by  their  ungues,  and  are 
creft,  obtufe,  and  eraarginated  : the  fruit 
is  a pentagonal  capfule,  containing  five 
cells,  with  roundilh  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  wood-forrel  are  of  a very 
agreeable  acid  tafte,  and  are  recom- 
mended in  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
fcurvy ! there  is  a conferve  of  them  kept 
in  the  (hops,  as  a refrigerant. 

Sorrel-colour,  in  the  manege,  is  a 
reddilh  colour,  generally  thought  to  be 
a fign  of  a good  horfe. 

SORRENTO,  a city  and  port-town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  eighteen  miles  fouth 
of  that  city. 

SORTILEGE,  fortilegium,  a fpecies  of  di- 
vination, peiformed  by  means  of  foites 
or  lots. 

The  fortes  prepeftlnae,  famous  in  anti- 
quity, confifted  in  putting  a number  of 
letters,  or  even  whole  words,  into  an 
urn  ; and  then,  after  (haking  them  toge-j 
ther,  they  were  throvvn  on  the  ground, 
and  whatever  fentences  could  be  made 
out  from  them  conftiluted  the  anfwer  of 
the  oracle. 

Another  kind  of  fortes  confifted  in  taking 
fome  celebrated  poet,  as  Homer  or  Vli  - 
gil,  and  opening  the  book,  whatever  pre- 
fented  itfelf  firft  to  the  eye  made  the  an- 
fwer ; and  hence  it  got  the  name  of  fortes 
homericae,  and  fortes  virgilianse,  &c. 

The  fuperftitious  among  the  antient 
chriftians  praflifed  a fimilar  kind  of  di- 


vination, by  opening  the  Old  and  New- 
Teftament;  whence  it  got  the  name  of 
fortes  fanftorum. 

SORY,  or  Rusma,  in  natural-hiftory,  a 
vitriolic'  mineral,  formed  of  metalline, 
fulphureous,  and  earthen  matter;  being 
truly  an  ore  of  blue  vitriol,  or  of  the 
vitriol  of  copper  alone,  there  not  appear- 
ing, to  be  a grain  of  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  iron  in  it. 

It  is  found  in  loofe  malfes  of  different 
fizes,  and  moftly  of  a blackifh  colour, 
though  fonietimes  reddilh  or  bluifii.  It 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  Turky  and  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  wrought  for  blue 
vitriol,  which  may  be  feparated  from,  it 
by  a very  eafy  procefs,  by  powdering  the 
fory,  then  expofing  it  to  a moift  air  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  laftly  boiling  it  in 
fix  times  its  weight  of  water  : for  if  this 
liquor  be  filtrated  and  evaporated  in  the 
ufual  manner  to  a pellicle,  and  then  fet 
in  a cool  place  to  flioot,  there  will  be 
found  cryftals  of  pure  blue  vitriol  adher- 
ing to  the  fides  of  the  velTels.  See  the 
article  Vitriol. 

SOSPELLO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Nice. 

SOSPIRO,  in  the  italian  mufic,  denotes 
a paul'e  equal  to  the  lime  of  a crotchet. 

SOTERIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  offered 
to  the  gods  for  delivering  a perfon  from 
danger-;  as  alfo  poetical  pieces  compofed 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

SOTOVENTO  ISLANDS  are  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Terra-Firma  ; the  chief  of 
which  are  Trinidad,  Margaretta,  Tor- 
tuga, &c.  'Hiey  aie  alfo  called  the  lef- 
fer  Antilles^aB^ 

SOU,  or  Sol,  a french  coin.  See  Coin. 

SOVANA,  a town  of  Tufeany,  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  pope’s  ter- 
ritories, 25  milps  weft  of  Orvietto. 

SOUBISE,  a town  of  Guienrie,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  river  Charente,  feventeen 
miles  fouth  of  Rochelle. 

SOUGH,  among  miners,  denotes  a palTage 
dug  under  ground,  to  convey  off  water 
from  mines.  See  the  article  Mine. 

SOVERAIGN,  fupremus,  ftriS'y  fpeak- 
mg,  fignifii's  thc  Siipreme  Being,  or  God, 
See  the  article  God, 

SovERAiGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is 
applied  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  or  ma- 
gillrates,  ofan  independent governmentor 
ftaie;  by  reafon  their  authority  is  bniy 
bounded  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ttate: 
Inch  are  kings,  princes,  Sfr, 
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SOVERAIGN  isalfo  an  appellation  given  to 
the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature.  See  the 
article  Court, 

SOUILL'AC,  a town  of  Guienne,  in 
France,  thirty-two  iniles  north  of  Ca- 
hois  : eart  long.  t°  12.',  north  lat.  45°. 

SOUL,  .anima,  in  philofophy,  a fpiritual 
fubftance,  v;hich  animates  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures;  it  is  the  principle  of 
life  and  aflivity  within  them.  See  the 
articles  A.'iimal,  Life,  Spirit,  &c. 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philo- 
fophers  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the 
human  foul.  The  epicureans  thought  it 
a fubtleair,  compofed  of  their  atoms,  or 
primitive  corpuleles.  The  ftoic.s;  on  the 
contrary,  m-s'  itained  it  was  a flame,  or 
portion  of  heavenly  light.  And  the  car- 
tefians  make  thinking  the  eifence  of  the 
foul.  Others  again,  hold,  that  man  is 
endowed  with  three  kinds  of  foul,  WIK. 
the  rational,  which  is  purely  fpiritual, 
and  ihfufed  by  the  immediate  infpira- 
tion  of  God;  the  irrational  or  fenfative, 
which  being  common  to  man  and  brute^, 
is  fuppofed  to  be'formed  of  the  elements  j 
and  laftly,  the  vegetative  foul,  or  prin- 
ciple of  growth  and  nutrition,  as  the  firft 
is  of  underftanding,  and  the  fecond  of 
anima!  life. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny excellencies- in  the- human  .foul  above 
tbofe  of  brutes ; and  that  where  to  many 
and  fuch  great  excellencies  are  found,  a 
fpecific  difference  fliould  always  he  made. 
Hence  he  highly  difapproves  of  the  con- 
fufed  and  promifcuous  manner  of  philofo- 
phers  in  treating  of  the  funflions  of  the 
human  foul,  as  if  it  differed  in  degree 
rather  than  kind  from  ihe  fouls  of  brutes. 
However,  he  allows,  t{iat  the  doflrine 
concerning  the  rational  foul  of  man  muft 
be  deduced  fiom  revelation:  for  as  its 
fubftance,  in  its  creation,  was, not  formed- 
out  of  the  inafs  of  heaven  and  earth,  but 
immediately  infpired  by  God  j and  as  the 
lews  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with 
tbofe  of  our  earth,  make  the  fubjeft  of 
philofophy,  fo  no'knowledge  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  rational  foul  can  be  had  from 
philofophy.  But  he  might  have  faid -the 
fame  of  corporeal  fubttancts,  fin,ce,as  Mr, 
Hocke  juftly  obferves,  we  have  no  idea  of 
one  morethan  oftheoiher.  SeeEs.SENCE. 
It  is  only  from  the  primary,  or  eflcntiall, 
qualities  of  body,  w/a.  extenfion,  I'olidity, 
that  we  form  an  idea  of  it;  and  why 
may  we  not  frame  the  complex  idea  of  a 
foul,  or  fpirit,  from  the  operations  of 
p-hinking,  underftanding,  willing, 


which  are  experiments  in  ourfelves  ? This 
idea  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  is  as  clear 
as  that  we  have  of  a material  one : for  tho’ 
this  notion  of  immaterial  fubftances  may 
be  attended  with  difficulties,  we  have  no 
more  reafon  to  deny  or  doubt  of  its  truth, 
than  we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  ex- 
iftence'of  the  body.  See 'Existence. 
That  the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubftance 
appears  from  hence,  that  its  primary  ope- 
rations of  willing  and  thinking  have  not 
only  no  connexion  with  the  known  pro- 
perties of  body,  but  feem  plainly  inconfift- 
ent  with  fome  of  its  moft  effential  quali- 
ties. For  the  mind  not  only  difeovers  no 
relation  between  thinking,  and  th§  mo- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  parts;  but  it 
likewife  perceives  that  confeioufnefs,  a 
Ample  aft,  can  nevir  proseed  from  a 
compounded  fubftance,  capable  of  being 
divided  into  many  parts.  To  illuftrate 
this,  let  us  only  fuppofe  a fyftem  of  mat- 
ter endowed  with  thought ; then  either 
' all  the  parts  of  vvhich  this  fyftem  conlifts, 
muft  think,  which  would  make  it  not  one 
but  a multitude  of  diftinft  confeious  be- 
ings : or  its  power  of  thinking  muft  arife 
from  the  conneftion  of  the  parts  one  with 
another,  their  motion  and  difpofition, 
which,  all  taken  together,  contribute  to 
the  pfoduftion  of  thought.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  motion  of  parts,  and  the 
manner  of  sombining  them,  can  produce 
nothing  but  an  artful  ftruflure'and  vari- 
ous modes  of  motion.  Hence  all  ma- 
chines, however  artfully  their  parts  are 
put  together,  and  however  complicated 
their  ftrufture,  though  we  conceive  innu- 
merable different  motions,  varioiifly  com- 
bined, and  running  one  into  another  with 
an  endlefs  variety,  yet  never  produce  any 
thing  but  figure  and  motion.  If  a clocjc, 
or  watch,  tells  the  hour  ancT  minute,  of 
the  day,  it  is  only  by  the  motion  of  the 
different  hands,  pointing  fucceflively  at 
the  different  figures  marked  on  the  hour- 
plate  for  that  piirpofe.  We  neyer"  ima- 
gine this  fo  be  tlie  effeft  of  thought  or  in- 
telligence, nor'conceive  it  poffible,  by 
any  refinement  of  ftrufture,  fo  toimprove 
the  compofition  as  that  it  fhall  become 
capable  of  knowledge  and  confeionfnefs: 
and  the  reafon  is  plain,  that  thought  be- 
ing fomething  altogether  different  from 
motioii  and  figure,  without  the-  leaft 
conneftion  between  them,  it  can  never 
be  fuppofed  to  refult  from  them.  Sep 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Figure. 
This  then  being  evident,  that  intelli- 
gence cannot  arife  from  an  union  or  com- 
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bination  of  unintelligent  parts  ; if  we 
fuppofe  it  to  belong  to  any  fyftem  of  m?t- 
tei',  vve  muft  necelfarily  attribute  it  to  all 
the  parts  of  which  that  fyftem  is  coinpof- 
ed ; whereby,  inftead  of  one,  we  fhall,  as 
was  before  obferved,  have  a multitude  of 
diftinfl:  confcious  beings.  And  becaufe 
matter,  how  far  foever  we  purfue  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  its  parts,  is  ftill  capable  of  re- 
peated divilions,  even  to  infinity ; it  is 
plain,  that  this  abfurdity  will  follow  us 
through  all  the  fuppofitions  that  make 
thought  inherent  in  a material  fubftance. 
Wherefore,  as  confcioufnefs  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  cohefion  of  folid  feparable 
parts,  we  are  necelfarily  led  to  place  it  in 
fome  other  fubftance,  of  diftinft  nature 
and  properties;  and  this  fubftance  we 
call  fpirit,  which  is  altogether  diftindl 
from  body,  nay,  and  commonly  placed  in 
oppofition  to  it ; for  which  reafon  the 
beings  of  this  clafs  are  called  Immaterial  ; 
a word  that  implies  nothing  oi\,their  true 
nature,  but  merely  denotes  its  contrariety 
to  that  of  matter.  See  Spirit. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
the  arguments  to  prove  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads : i.  The 
nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  its  defires,  fenfe 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  gradual  increafe 
in  knowledge  and  perfeftion,  &c,  z. 
The  moral  attributes  of  God. 

Under  the  former  of  thsfe  heads  it  is 
urged,  that  the  foul,  being  an  immate- 
rial intelligent  fubftance,  as  has  been  al- 
ready proved,  does  not  depend  on  the 
body  for  its  exiftence ; and  therefore  may, 
nay,  and  muft,  exift  after  the  dilTolution 
of  the  body,  unlefs  annihilated  by  the 
fame  power  which  gave  it  a being  at 
firft;  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  as 
there  are  no  inftances  of  annihilation  in 
nature.  T]his  argument,  efpecially  if 
the  infinite  capacity  of  the  foul,  its 
(Irong  defire  after  immortality,  its  ra- 
tional adlivity  and  advancement  towards 
perfeflion,  be  likewife  confidered,  will 
appear  perfeflly  conclufive  to  men  of  a 
philofophical  turn  ; becaufe  nature,  or 
rather  the  God  of  nature,  does  nothing  in 
vain. 

But  arguments  drawn  from  the  latter 
head,  <viz.  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  are  not  only  better  adapted  to 
convince  men  unacquainted  with  abftrafil: 
reafoning,  but  equally  certain  and  con- 
clufive with  the  former  : for  as  the  juftice 
of  God  can  never  fuffer  the  wicked  to 
efcape  unpuniflied,  nor  the  good  to  re- 
jjaain  ^Ijyays  pprevyapded;  ^erefprej  ar» 


guments  drawn  from  the  manifeft  ani 
conftant  profperit-y  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  frequent  unhappinefs  of  good  men  in. 
this  life,  muft  convince  every  thinking 
perfon,  that  there  is  a future  ftate 
wherein  all  will  be  fet  right,  and  Go’d’s 
attributes  of  wifdom,  juftice,  and  good- 
nefs  fully  vindicated.  We  lhall  only 
add,  that  had  the  virtuous  and  confcien- 
tious  part  of  mankind  no  hopes  of  a fu- 
ture ftate,  they  would  be  of  all  men  moft 
miferable:  but  as  this  is  abfolutely  in- 
confiftent  with  the  moral  charafiler  of  the 
Deity,  the  certainty  'of  llich  a ftate  is 
clear  to  a demonftration. 

SOUND,  Totiar,  a fimple  perception,  or 
idea,  communicated  to'  the  foul,  by 
means  of  the  ear,  which  is  the  primary 
organ  of  hearing.  See  Ear, 

Sound  is  caufed  by  an  undulatory,  or 
wave-like,  motion  of  the  air,  aiifing 
from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  parts 
of  any  fonorous  body  when  ftruck  upon  ; 
for  thofe  undulations,  or  pulfes,  of  the 
air,  heating  on  the  tympanum  or  drum  of 
the  ear,  convey  by  the  auditory  nerves  the 
fenfation  of  found  to  the  mind.  See  the 
article  HEARING. 

For  that  found  has  a necelfary  dependence 
on  the  air,  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of 
the  bell  in  anexhaufted  receiver;  and  the 
parts  of  a fonorous  body  being  put  into 
motion  by  percuflion,  excite  concentric 
vibrations  in  the  air  all  around  the  faid 
body ; fo  that  let  a perfon  be  any  how, 
or  any  where,  fituated  within  the  verge 
of  thofe  motions,  and  he  will-  equally 
hear  the  found,  at 'equal  diftances  from 
the  body  whence  it  comes.  See  plate 
CCL'VII.  fig.  I.  n"  I.  where  DD  re- 
prefents  a drum,  and  D i,  a,  3,  4,  j, 
&c.  the 'circular  pulfes  of  the  air,  made 
by,  and  conveying  the  found  of,  the 
beats  to  our  ears.  For  the  particles  of 
air  contiguous  to  the  fonorous  body, 
being  compelled  by  the  firft  impulle  to 
move  forwards,  propel  thofe  next  to. 
them,  and*  thefe,  others  again,  and  fo  on, 

. to  a confidersble  -diflance,  according  to 
the  intenfity  of  the  percufllve  force.  But 
when  the  particles  of  the  fonorous  body 
■ make  the  fecond  part  of  the  vibration, 
by  returning  back  again,  the  particles 
of  air  alfo,  by  their  repuifive  power, 
repel  each  other  towards  their  proper 
places,  and  thus  again  expand  them-r 
felves.  Now  fince  motion,  once  gene- 
rated in  elaftic  .bodies,-  continues  tome 
time  before  it  can  be  deftroy.ed  by  there- 
fi-ftance  and  cpupter-aftipn  of  contiguous- 

bodies^ 
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feodies,  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  the 
fonorous  body,  and  confequently  thofe  of 
the  adjacent  air,  have  for  Ibme  time  a re- 
ciprocal vibratory  motion,  by  going  for- 
wards and  backwards  through  very  fmall 
fpaces  in  indefinitely  frnall  portions'  of 
time  ; which  motion  gradually  decreafes 
till  it  be  totally  deftroyed.  To  illuftrate 
this,  let  AC  (ibid,  n"  a.)  be  an  elaftic 
firing  or  chord,  fixed  at  the  points  A 
and  C ; and  let  it  be  drawn  out  of  its 
natural  pofition  AC,  into  another  ABC, 
upon  which,  being  let  go,  it  will,  by  its 
elafticity,  not  only  fly  back  to  its  firft  po- 
fition A C,  but  into  another  AEC,  near 
as  far  on  the  other  fide  AC,  as  ABC 
was  on  the  firft ; after  this  it  will  return 
again  almoft  to  B,  and  then  return  almoft 
to  E i and  thefe  courfes  and  recourfes  of 
the  ftring  growing  (till  lelfer  and  lelfer,  it 
will  at  laft  fettle  in  its  firft  and  natural 
pofition  AD  C. 

When  the  chord  begins  its  motion  at  firft: 
from  B,  it  ftrikes  the  particle  of  air  con- 
tiguous to  it;  and  that  will,  by  its  ap- 
proach towards  the  next  particle,  affefil  it, 
by  means  of  its  repulfive  power,  which 
keeps  all  the  particles  at  equal  diftances 
from  each  other ; and  fo  on,  through 
fuch  a number  of  particles  as  can  receive 
the  motion  while  the  ftring  moves  from 
B to  D.  Let,  therefore.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  ate.  (ibid,  n°  4.)  reprefent 
fuch  a feries  of  particles  of  air,  at  an 
equal  diftance,  and  the  firft  particle  A 
contiguous  to  the  middle  point  B of  fuch 
a ftring,  and  agitated  by  it  in  its  motion. 
The  ftring  beginning  to  move,  all  the 
particles  A,  B,  C,  will  begin  to  move 
forwards  alfo;  and,  fince  this  motion  is 
propagated  in  time,  let  E be  the  reraoteft 
particle  moved,  while  the  chord  is  move- 
ing  from  B to  D;  during  which  time  the 
chord,  having  an  accelerated  motion, 
will  caufe  the  particles  to  approach 
each  other  with  an  accelerated  mo- 
tion ilkewife ; and  becaufe  thofe  ac- 
celerated approaches  begin  at  A,  and 
reach  to  E,  in  the  time  the  chord  is 
going  from  B to  D,  therefore  the  dif- 
tance  A B will  be  l^fs  in  B C,  and 
this  lefs  than  CD,  and  that  lefs  than 
D E,  arid  the  diftance  E F will  begin  to 
be  leflened,  when  the  ftring  is  arrived 
at  the  fite  ADC,  and  the  particles 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Sfe,  will  have  the 
arrangement  reprefented  in  the  fecond 
line.  But  now  the  chord,  having  ac- 
quired the  fiuiation  ADC,  will  be  no_ 
farther  hcceleratedj  hfit  pp  the  coptrary 


retarded,  as  it  will  now  go  on  from  D to 
E ; the  eflFefl  of  which,  upon  the  particles 
, of  air  before  it  will  be  as  follows : they 
will  all  go  on  forwards,  till  the  chord 
comes  to  E,  and  the  particle  A to  its 
fituation  in  the  third  line  j but  fince  the 
force  upon  A begins  to  abate,  as  the 
ftring  begins  to  move  from  D,  the  elaftic 
force  now  between  A and  B will,  by 
adfing  both  ways,  continue  to  accelerate 
the  motion  of  B,  and  retard  that  of  A. 
Thus  the  diftance  B C will  (fill  diminifli, 
till  B comes  to  lie  equi-diftant  between 
A and  C ; and  C will  be  accelerated 
till  it  be  equi-diftant  between  B and  D, 
and  fo  on.  So  that,  as  the  acceleration 
is  continued  forwards,  the  diftances  will 
diminifli  towards  F ; and,  by  the  time 
the  chord  is  arrived  at  E,  the  particles 
EE  will  be  at  their  neareft  diftance. 
And,  fince  the  motion  of  A is  continu- 
ally retarded,  it  will  iofe  what  before  it 
had  gained  in  the  fame  time,  and  will 
therefore  now  be  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  B,  as  at  firft  nearly.  So  that  the 
particle  from  A to  G will  have  the  fitua- 
tions  as  reprefented  in  the  third  line. 

The  chord  now  returning  from  E to  D, 
gives  liberty  to  the  repulfive  power  be- 
tween A and  B to  feparate  them  to  a 
greater  diftance  than  in  their  natural 
ftate,  and  which  they  at  prefent  have. 
By  this  means  all  the  other  inteiVals, 
BC,  CD,  DE,  £F,  will  increafe,  and 
become  fnccefiively  greater  than  the  natu- 
ral diftance ; but  that  excefs  will  be  lelfer 
in  each,  till  you  come  to  F G,  which  will 
.be  equal  to  the  natural  diftance  at  prefent 
between  A and  B.  The  motion  at  the 
fame  time  continuing  in  all  the  particles 
from  H to  N,  they  will  all  move  for- 
wards, and  the  prefent  contrafled  inter- 
val between  H and  I will  fucceed  between 
all  the  reft,  till  it  arrives  at  the  particle  N, 
when  the  interval  MN  will  be  the  fame 
as  at  prefent  is  II I.  And  thofe  parti- 
cles beyond  to  S will,  by  the  preceding 
ones,  be  put  into  the  fame  refpefilive  dif- 
tances, but  in  an  inverfe  order,  as  thofe 
have  between  G and  N.  And  the  whole 
feries,  now  the  ftring  is  at  D,  will  have 
the  intervals  of  the  particles  refembling 
thofe  in  the  fourth  line. 

The  chord  not  ftopping  at  the  fituation 
ADC,  but  going  onto  ABC,  with  a 
retarded  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  con- 
tiguous particle  A will  alfo  be  retarded, 
and  becomes  lefs  than  that  of  B ; upon 
which,  the  diftance  between  them  will  be 
leflened,  and  the  more  fo^  as  the  ftringf 
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approaches  to  B.  Hence  all  the  inter- 
vals, now  dilated  beyond  .their  natural 
ftate,  will,  by  degrees,  contrail ; but 
gradpally  flower,  till  you  come  to  F, 
where  the  prel'ent  largeft  interval  between 
A and  B will  be  found  between  F and  G, 
and  that  between  A and  B will  have  ac- 
quired its  natural  extent,  when  the  chord 
is  arrived  at  B.  Then,  likewife,  the 
particles  from  G to  N will  acquire  the 
iame  fituation  as  thofe  now  have  between 
A and  G;  and  from  N to  S,  the  fame' 
as  now  is  feen  between  G and  N;  and 
from  S forwards  the  fame  as  is  now  be- 
fore the  particle  N,  the  point  S being 
now  the  middle  point  of  condenfation  5 
all  which  is  clearly  feen  in  the  fifth  line 
of  the  figure.  Thus  the  condenfation 
which  begins  at  A,  by  the  firft  part  of 
the  vibration,  was  propagated  to  G by 
the  fecond,  from  thence  to  N by  the 
third,  and,  lallly,  to  S by  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  motion  of  tlie  firing, 
in  going  and  returning;  and  this  extent 
of  air,  thus  agitated  by  the  chord  in  go- 
ing and  returning,  is  called  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  a wave,  or  pulfe  of  air.  In 
which  wave  the  particles  from  A to  N are 
in  a.dilated  ftate,  and  from  N to  X in  a 
contrafled  or  condenfed  ftate  ; which  two 
parts  of  the  wave  anfwer  to  the  concave 
and  convex,  or  low  and  high  part  of  a 
watery  wave. 

As  the  chord  goes  on  to  make  another 
vibration,  it  will  not  only  continue  to 
agitate  the  air,  at  prefent  in  motion,  but 
will  fpread  the  puliation  of  the  air  as 
much  farther,-  and  by  the  fame  degrees 
as  before ; and  the  like  will  happen  after 
a very  complete  vibration  of  the  firing. 
Thus  the  air  being  a fluid  body,  and  the 
imprefllpn  made, on  any  one  part  afFe£l- 
ingall  the  particles  alike,  around  it,  it  is 
plain  thofe  pulfes  will  be  propagated  in 
every  direflion  all  around  in  concentric 
aerial  fliells,  or  fpherical  waves  of  air. 
That  the  motion  of  the  pulfes  in  an 
elaftic  medium  is  analogous  to  that  of 
waves  generated  in  the  furface  of  ftagnant 
water,  is  evident,  when  we  confider  that 
the  condenfation  of  the  parts  of  the  elaftic 
medium  is  in  lieu  of  the  elevation  of  the 
water  ; the  elaftic  force  effefls  the  fame 
in  the  medium,  as  gravity  does  in  the 
water,  and  the  denfeft  part  cf  the  pul.'es 
' correfponds  to  the  higheft  part  of  the 
waves.  Thus,  let  ABC  (ibtcL  n“  3.) 
reprefent  the  fonorolis  body ; by  the 
tremulous  motion  of  its  parts,  it  will 
agitate  the  air  contigupus  to  every  point 
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as  A,  where  it  will  be  condenfed  to  a 
certain  fmall  di  fiance,  and  make  a pulfe 
or  wave  of  air,  in  the  manner  as  has 
been  already  fhewn.  The  firft  wave  or 
pulfe  will,  by  its  elaftic  power  in  expand- 
ing itfelf,  produce  a fecond,  that  a third, 
and  fo  on  ; till  the  impreffed  motion  be 
diffu.'ed  through  too  large  a quantity  of 
air,  to  be  any  longer  fcnfible. 

The  quantity  pf  motion,  produced  by 
each  tremor  of  the  fonorous  body,  being 
communicated  fucceffively  to  large  por- 
tions of  air,  the  part  thereof,  which  each 
particle  will  acquire,  will  conftantly  de- 
creafe.  This  decrement  of  the  motion 
will  be  as  the  increment  of  the  number 
of  particles,  which  is  as  the  fuperficies  of 
the  fpherical  fliell ; and  fince  all  fuperfi- 
cies are  as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters, 
or  femi-diameters,  therefore  the  force  in 
the  particles  of  the  wave  or  Ihell  at  D is' 
tq  that  in  the  particles  of  the  fliell  at  F, 
as  AF*  to  AD^,  that  is,  the  force  of 
found  decreafes  as  the  fquares  of  the  dif- 
tances  increafe. 

It  is  plain  the  diftance  to  which  founds 
may  be  heard,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
magnitude,  or  intenfity,  of  the  flroke 
made  on  the  tremulous  body  emitting  the 
found ; for,  the  greater  that  flroke  is, 
the  greater  will  be  the  agitation  of  the 
parts  of  the  fonorous  body,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which 
they  will  ftrikethe  particles  of  air.  Laft-, 
ly,  the  greater  the  force  is  upon  the  air, 
the  more  clofely  will  it  be  condenfed  and 
expanded ; hence  the  greater  will  be  the 
flroke  at  any  given  diftance  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and,  confequently,  the  greater 
will  be  the  diftance  at  which  the  agita- 
tion of  the  air  will  be  fenfible. 

' The  experiments  are  numerous  by  which 
it  has  been  found,  that  found  is  audible 
to  the  diftance  of  fifty,  fixty,  or  eighty 
miles:  but  Dr.  Hearn,  pbyfician  to_  the 
king  of  Sweden,  tells  us,  that  at  the 
bpinbardment  at  Holmia,  A.  D.  165S, 
the  found  was  heard  to  the  diftance  of 
thirty  fwedilli  miles,  which  make  180  o 
ours.  And  in  the  fight  between  England 
and  Holland,  A.  D.  167a,  the  noife  cf 
the  guns  was  heard  even  in  Wales, 
which  cannot  be  lefs  than  boo  miles. 

But  fince  the  atmofphere  confifts  not  of 
pure  air,  but  has  an  admixture  of  va. 
pours  of  a different  elafiicity  and  tone;i^ 
. thefe  vapours  will  not  participate  of  the 
motion  of  pure  air,  by  which  found  is 
propagated  ; in  like  manner  as  an  elaftic 
firing,  if  ftruck,  will  not  mave  another 

very 
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wry  near  it,  unlsfs  it  be  under  the  fame 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  of  the  farne  tone. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  air  producing 
found  muft  be  diminilhed  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vapour,  in  a given 
fpace  ; in  which  Sir  Ifaac  fuppofes  the 
air  is  to  the  vapour  as  10  to  i.  Whence 
the  air  and  vapour  togetho*'  in  a given 
fpace  is  to  the  pure  air  as  ii  to  10. 

But  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes  will  in- 
creafe  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
diminilhed  quantity  of  matter,  that  is, 
in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  n to  10, 
or  in  the  entire  ratio  of  21  to  20, 
(as  he  has  Ihewn,  Princip.  Prop.  48. 
lib.  II.)  Therefore,  if  we  fay,  as 
20  : 21  : ; 1088  : 1142  ; whence  the  real 
velocity  of  found  (thus  inveftigated  from 
the  nature  of  elaltic  air  . by  our  great 
au^or)  is  at  length  found  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  per  fecond. 

The  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  noble 
theory  have  been  fufficiently  confirmed 
by  experiments,  particularly  tbofe  made 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Derham,  of  which 
we  lhall  give  fome  account  by  and  by; 
but  will  firft  lay  before  the  reader  a 
view  of  the  different  eftimates  made  of  the 
velocity  of  found  by  feveral  eminent  phi- 
lofophers,  as  in  the  table  following. 

, Feet  per  fecond. 
The  honourable  Mr.  Roberts  1300 
The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  1200 
Mr.  Walker  1338 

Merfennus  1474 


Feet  per  fecond, 

The  academy  at  Florence  1 145 

Royal  academy  at  Paris  tiyz 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Flamftead  7 
Halley,  and  Derham 
As  no  man  ever  had  a better  opportunity, 
fo  none  could  improve  it  with  greater 
diligence,  affiduity,  and  accuracy,  in  de-. 
termining  and  fettling  the  various  phs- 
noraena  of  founds,  than  the  fo  often 
celebrated  philofopher  laft  mentioned. 
He  proved  by  experiments  made  with 
the  ftrokes  of  a hammer,  and  the  ex- 
plofion  pf  a gun  at  the  fame  time,  at 
the  diltance  of  a mile,  that  the  velocity 
of  founds  produced  from  different  bodies 
was  the  fame,  or  came  to  his  ear  in  the 
fame  time. 

That  the  motion  of  found  was  equable 
and  uniform,  or  that  it  paffed  through 
fpaces  proportional  to  the  times,  he 
found' by  various  experiments  made  by 
the  explofion  of  guns,  at  different  dif- 
tances,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table  which  he  has  given  us,  'where  the 
firft  column  fliews  the  places  at  which  the 
guns  were  fired  i the  fecond,  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  an  half-fecond  penduiuni; 
the  third,  the  diftance  of  places  in  miles 
and  decimal  parts,  as  meafured  by  tri- 
gonometry ; the  fourth,  the  diftances 
meafured  by  the  velocity  of  found,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
every  9 ^ half-feconds. 


At  Hornchurch,  — 

9 

North  Okeoden  church 

iSf 

XJpminfter-mill,  — — 

*3  ' 

Little  Warley  church 

*7l 

Rainham  church,  ■— 

33i 

Alvel-mill,  — — 

33 

Dagenham-mill, 

35 

Soutbweal  church,  — 

45 

Eaft  Thornden  church, 

4.H 

Barking  church,  — 

7°i 

Guns  at  Blackheath 

116 

The  great  exaftnefs  of  meafuring  diftan- 
ces by  founds  appears  from  the  above 
table,  as  well  as  the  equability  of  the  mo- 
tion ; but  to  rentier  this  matter  ftill  more 
certain  and  indifputable,  the  Doflor, took 
a journey  to  Foulnefs  lands,  on  the  coaft 
of  Efl'ex,  which  form  a fmooth  lafge  plain 
for  miles.  On  this  plain  he  meafured  fix 
miles  in  a right  line,  and,  caufing  a gun 
to, he  fired  at  the  end  of  each  mile,  he 
founil  that,his  former  obfervations  were 
very  juft  and  true,  and  that  found  pafled 
the  firft  mile  in  g | half  feconds,  two 


0.987s 

— 

2,004 

— 2,000 

2,4 

S 2)4' 

12,48 

3.0 

— 2,97 

3.58 

“■  3.59 

3)58 

— 3.57 

3)8s 

— 3-78 

4.59 

— 4,86 

5)09 

— 5.0  3 

7)7 

— 7.6* 

12,5 

— i*.55 

miles  in 

18  -1,  three  miles 

fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  fix. 

The' Academia  del  Cimento  made  ex- 
periments of  this  lort,  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  the  velocity  of  founds 
was  fo  far  equable,  as  not  to  be  accele- 
rated or  retarded  by  cpnjipiring  or  advei'fe  , 
winds;  but  in  this  they  led  thtinfelves 
and  many  others  into  a very  great  mil’-.  ■ 
take,  which  was  owing  to  their  firing  of 
guns  at  too  near  a diftance  ; for  in  great 
diftances  the  differerrce  is  firnfible. 

Sound,  in  mufic.  The  principal  aHeflion 

of 
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ef  found,  whereby  it  becomes  fitted  to 
produce  harmony,  and  raife  agreeable 
fenfations,  is  that  whereby  it  is  diftln- 
guilhed  into  acute  and  grave  ; the  caufe 
of  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the 
different  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
founding  body.  See  the  articles  Har- 
mony, Tune, 

I Sound,  in  geography,  denotes  in  general 
any  ftreight,  or  inlet,  of  the  fta-,  be- 
j tween  ■ two  head-lands.  However,  the 
name  found  is  given,  hy  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  the  ftreight  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  joining  the  german  Ocean 
to  the  Baltic,  being  about  four  miles  over. 

Sound-board,  in  an  organ,  is  a refervoir 
into  which  the'  wind,  drawn  in  by  the 
bellows,  is  conduced  by  a port.vent, 
and  hence  diftributed  into  the  pipes  placed 
over  holes  in  its  upper  part : this  wind 
enters  them  by  valves,  which  open  by 
prelfing  upon  the  flops  or  keys  ; after- 
drawing  the  regilters,  which  prevent  the 
air  from  entering  any  of  the  pipes,  ex- 
cept thofe  it  is  required  in. 

SOUNDING,  in  navigation,  is  the  trying 
the  depth  of  the  water,  arid  the  quality 
of  the  bottom,  either  by  an  inch  or  three- 
quarter  rope,  with  a deep  fea-lead  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  founding  line  or  rope, 
is  marked  at  two,  three  and  four  fa- 
thoms, with  a piece  of  black  leather  be- 
twixt the  ftrands ; and,  at  five  fathoms, 
with  a piece  of  white  leather,  or  cloth. 
The  plummet,  or  lead,  is  ufually  in  the 
form  of  a nine-pin,  and  weighs  eighteen 
pounds ; and  its-lower  end  is  frequently 
greafed,  to  know-wh'^iher  the  bottom  is 
fandy,  rocky,  &c.  Near  banks,  Ihores, 
&c.  they  found  continually. 

Soup,  or  Soop,  a kind  of  pottage  made 
of  bread  and  broth,  or  the  juice  of  flelh, 
or  fome  other  matters,  ufually  ferved  at 
■ the  beginning  of  a meal, 

■ Soup  is  efteeraed  eifential  to  a french 

V'  dinner,  .''ometiuies  they  heighten  the 
relifn  by  the  addition  of  onions,  or  leeks, 
or  cabbage,  Gfr. 

SOURCE,  Seethe  article  Spring. 

SOURIS,  in  the  manege,  is  a cartilage  in 
the  noftrils  of  a horfe,  by  means  of  which 
he  fnorls. 

SOUTH,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  See  the  article 
Compass. 

SOUTHAM,  a market-town  of  War- 
wicklhire,  fituated  feven  miles  foulh  eaft 
of  Warwick. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a borongh  and  port- 
town  of  Hampfiiire,  fituated  on  a bay  of 
the  englifli  channel,  twelve  miles  I'outh- 

voL,  rv. 
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weft  of  Winchefter.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD,  abrotanum,  in  bo- 
tany, a fpecies  of  arienilrja.  See  the 
articles  Abrotanum  and  Artemisia. 
Southern-wood  is  an  attenuant,  and  is 
ferviceable  in  all  obftruftions  of  the 
vifccra,  and  in  deftroying  worms.  It  is 
recommended  in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  a 
dram  of  it  in  powder  for  a dofe  ; and  a 
decoflion  of  it  is  in  repute  with  fome  as 
a lotion  for  the  recovering  hair  upon  the 
head  when  fallen  off ; others  recommend 
its  juice  as  a great  cleanfer  and  healer  of 
old  ulcers. 

SOUTHMOULTON,  a market-town  of 
Devonfliire,  fituated  twenty-four  miles 
north-weft  ofExETER. 

SOUTHPETHERTON,  a market-town 
of  Somerfetftilre,  fituated  twenty- two 
miles  fouth  of  Wells. 

SOUTHWARK,  a borough  of  Surry, 
and  a fuburb  to  London,  with’  which  it 
has  a communication  by  a magnificent 
bridge.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Thames,  and  fends  two  m'embers 
to  parliament. 

SOUTHWELL,  a market-town  ofNot- 
tinghamlhire,  fituated  eight  miles  north- 
eaft  of-Nottingham. 

SOUTHWOULD,  a port-town  of  Suffolk, 
fituated  on  a bay  of  the  german  Sea, 
forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Bury, 

SOUVIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Lyonois,  and  territory  of 
Bourbonois,  'fituated  fifty  miles  fouth. eaft 
ofBourges. 

SOW,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  the  hog- 
kind.  See  the  article  Hog. 

Sow,  in  the  iron-works,  the  name  of  the 
block  or  lump  of  metal  they  woik  at 
once  in  the  iron -furnace.  The  fize  of 
thefe  fpws  of  iron  is  very  different,  even 
from  the  fame  workmen,  and  the  fame 
furnace.  Thefe  furnaces  having  far.d- 
ftones  for  their  hearihs  and  fnies  up  to 
the  height  of  a yard,  and  the  reft  being 
made  of  brick,  the  hearth  by  the  force 
of  the  fire  is  continually  growing  wider, 
fo  that  if  it  at  firft  contains  as  much 
metal  as  will  make  a fow  of  fix  or  feven 
hundred  weight,  it  will  ar  laft  contain  as 
much  as  will  make  a fow  of  two  thonl’and 
weight. 

SOWING,  In  hnfbandry,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Seed,  Semination,  &c. 

One  great  article  in  lowing  to  advantape, 
iVIr.  Tull  obferves,  is  to  know  exsfUy 
at  what  depth  the  feed  'may  be  laid  with- 
out danger  of  burying  it.  Seed  is  laid 
to  be  buried,  when  it  is  laid  at  a depth 
17  L bclo'.v 
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tielow  what  it  is  able  to  come  up  at. 
DiiFerent  forts  of  feeds  come  up  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  fome  fix  inches  and  more-^ 
and  others  will  not  bear  to  be  buried 
more  than  half  an  inch.  For  coming  at 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  depth  at 
which  every  feed  will  come  up  bell  from 
the  fowing,  Mr.  Tull  propofes  to  make 
gages  ; for  the  method  of  condufling 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
account  of  it,  in  page  58,  of  his  Horfe- 
hoeing  hulbandry. 

However,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  fow  the  feeds  of  all  plants 
at. the  greateft  depths  at  which  they 
will  come  up  ; for  it  may  be  fo  deep  as 
that  the  wet  may  rot  or  chill  the  firft 
root,  as  is  the  cafe  with  wheat  in  moill 
land.  The  nature  of  the  land,  and  the 
manner  how  it  is  laid,  either  flat  or  in 
ridges,  and  the  feafon  of  fowing,  with 
-the  txperience  of  the  hulbindman,  mult 
determine  the  proper  depths  for  different 
forts  of  feed. 

The  quantity  of  feed  is  to  be  different 
alfo,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
fowing.  The  proper  quantity  to  be 
drilled  on  an  acre  is  much  lefs  than  mull 
be  fown  in  the  common  way,  not  becaufe 
hoeing  will  not  maintain  as  many  plants 
as  the  other,  for  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
maintain  many  more  ; but  the  difference 
is  upon  many  other  accounts,  as  that  it 
is  rmpoflible  to  fow  it  fo  even  by  hand 
as  the  drill  vvill  do..  For  let  the  hand 
fpread  it  never  fo  exaiSlIy,  which  yet  is 
difficult  enough  to  do  with  fome  feeds  in 
windy  weather,  yet  the  unevennefs  of 
the  ground  will  alter  the  fituation  of  the 
feeds,  the  greateft  part  of  them  rebound- 
ing into  holes,  and  the  loweft  places  j or 
elfe  the  harrows,  in  covering,  drawing 
them  down  thither ; fo  that  thefe  low 
places  may  have  ten  times  too  much  feeil, 
and  the  high  places  may  have  little  or 
none  of  it ; and  this  inequality  leffens  in 
cffedl  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  becaufe 
fifty  feeds  in  room-  of  one  will  not  pro- 
duce fo  much  as  one  will  do,  and  where 
they  are  too  thick,  they  cannot  be  well 
nouriffied,  their  toots  not  fpreading  to 
near  their  natural  extent,  for  want  of 
hoeing,  to  open  the  earth  and  give  them 
way. 

The  diftances  of  the  rovvs  is  one  ex- 
tremely material  point  in  the  obtaining 
a good  crop  ; hut  as  a much  larger  dif- 
tance  is.  to  be  allowed  in  thefe  than  coiiv- 
nton  ptaftice  has  been  ufed  to,  it  is  veiy 
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difficult  to  perfuade  the  farmer  to  venture 
a trial  at  fuch  diftances  as  he  may  have 
experience  from. 

SOWNE,  a term  ufed  in  the  exchequer, 
where  eftreats  that  fowne  not,  are  fuch  as 
the  Iheriffby  his  care  and  diligence  can- 
not  levy,  wherefore  they  are  not  regard- 
ed 5 and  the  eftreats  that  fowne,  are  fuch 
as  he  may  levy. 

SFA',  ..or  Spavv,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  .circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric 
of'tiege,  fituated  feventeen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Liege,  famous  for  its  mineral 
' waters  ever  fmee  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
of  which  there  are'  ftill  great  quantities 
fent  abroad  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Spaw  waters  are  the  lighteft  and  mod 
fubtile  of  all  the  mineral  waters,  as  is 
proved  by  feveral  experiments,  and  the 
Imall  quantity  of  earth,  and  the  large 
portion  of  fubtile  mineral  fpirit  they  con- 
tain, befpeak  their  pbffeffing  the  mod 
exalted  virtues  of  all  the  other  mineral 
waters.  One  very  remarkable  virtue  of 
this  water  is,  that  it  greatly  relieves  in 
all  diforders  of  the  kidneys,  ureters  and 
bladder,  whether  occafioned  by  done, 
gravel,  or  ulcerations.  It  poffeffes,  befide, 
all  the  virtues  of  the  olhermineral  waters, 
.and  is  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  edulco- 
rating lliarp,  and  dividing  vifeous,  hu- 
mours, and  removing  all  difeales  arifing 
from  thefe  caufes,  by  difpofing  them  to 
pafs  oft'  by  proper  emundluories.  See  the 
article  Mineral  mjater. 

Thefe  waters  drank  at  the  fpring,  caufe 
a fort  of  di  unkennefs,  which  does  not  lad 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour ; when  carried 
to  any  diftant  place,  though  ever  fo  well 
flopped  down,  they  will  always,  after 
fome  time,  precipitate  a fmall  quantity  of 
a yellow  ochreous  earth ; mixed  with 
milk,  they  do  not  coagulate  it,  but 
when  mixed  with  wine,  make  a great 
ebullition,  and  throw  up  a large  quantity 
of  air-bubbles,  with  a peculiarly  pieafing 
fmell. 

^VA-CEj/patium,  is  defined  by  Mr,  Locke, 
to  be  a nmple  idea,  which  we  attain  both 
by  our  fight  and  touch.  The  modes 
whereof  are  diftance,  capacity,  extenlion, 
duration, feff.  -See  thearticlesDisTANCE, 
Capacity,  &c. 

Space  confidered  barely  in  length,  be- 
tween two  bodies,  is  the  fame  idea  which 
we  have  of  diftance.  If  it  be  confidered 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  it  is 
properly  called  capacity;  when  confidered 
between  the  extremities  of  matfer  which 
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fills  the  capacity  of  fpace,  with  fomething 
folid,  tangible,  and  moveable,  it  is  then 
called  extenfion,  fo  that  extenfion  is  an 
idea  belonging  to  a body,  but  fpace,  it  is- 
plain,  may.  be  conceived  without  it. 
Each  different  diftance  is  a different  mo- 
dification of  fpace,  and  each  idea  of  any 
different  fpace  is  a fimple  mode  of  this 
idea:  fuch  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  £fc. 
which  are  the  ideas  of  certain  ftatcd 
lengths,  which  men  ftttle  in  their  minds 
for  the  ufe,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  meafur- 
ing.  When  thefe  ideas  are  made  fa- 
miliar to  mens  thoughts,  they  can  repeat 
them  as  often  as  they  will,  without  join- 
ing to  them  the  idea  of  body,  and  frame 
to  themfelves  the  ideas  of  feet,,  yards, 
or  fathoms,  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds 
of  all  bodies,  and  by  adding  thefe  ffill 
one  to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of 
fpace  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  i From  this 
power  of  repeating  any  idea  of  diftance 
without  ever  coming  to  an  end,  we  come 
by  tbR;idea  of  immenfity.  See  the  article 
JlUMENSITYr 

Another  modification  of  fpace  is  taken 
from  the  relation  of  the  termination  of 
the  parts  of  extenfion,  or  circumfcribed 
fpace,  amongft  themfelves;  and  this  is 
what  we  call  figure.  This  the  touch 
" difcovers  in  fenfible  bodies,  whofe  ex- 
tremities come  within  our  reach ; and  the 
eye  takes,  both  from  bodies  and  colours, 
whofe  boundaries  are  within  its  view ; 
where  obferving  hdw  the  extremities  ter- 
minate, either  in  ftreight  lines,  which 
meet  at  difcernible  angles  j or  in  crooked 
ones,  wherein  no  angles  can  be  per- 
ceived : by  confidering  thefe  as  they  relate 
to  one  another  in  all  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  any  body  or  fpace,  it  has 
that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to 
the  mind' infinite  variety.  SeeFjGURE. 
Another  mode  belonging  to  this  head  is, 
that  of  place.  See  the  article  Place. 
There  is  another  mode  of  fpace,  the 
idea  of  which  we  get  from  the  fleeting 
and  perpetually  perifliing  parts  of  fuc- 
ceffron,  which  we  call  duration.  See 
the  article  Duration. 

Space  is  ufually  divided  into  abfolute 
and  relative.  Abfolute  fpace  is  that  con- 
fidered  in  its  own  nature,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  external,  which  always  re- 
mains the  fame,  and  is  infinite  and  im- 
moveable. 

Relative  fpace,  is  that  moveable  dimen- 
. fion,  or  meafui'e  of  the  former,  which 
<)Hr  fenfes  define  by  its  pofitions.  to 


bodies  within  it,  and  this  is  the  vulgar 
ufe  for  immoveable  fpace. 

Relative  fpace  in  magnitude  and  figure, 
is  always  the  fame  with  abfolute  ; but  it 
is  not  neceffary  it  (Irould  be  fo  numeri- 
cally i as  if  you  fuppofe  a flrip  to  be,  in- 
deed, in  abfolrue  reft,  then  the  places  of 
all  things  within  her  will  be  the  fame,  ab- 
folutely  and  relatively,  and  nothing  will 
change  iis  place : but  fuppofe  the  drip 
under  fail  or  in  motion,  and  fire  will  con- 
tinually pafs  through  new  parts  of  abfo- 
lute fpace  ; but  all  things  on  board,  con- 
fidered  relatively  in  refpetP  to -the  fhip, 
may  be,  notwithftanding,  in  the  fame 
places,  or  havrf  the  fame  fiiuation  and 
pofition  in  regard  to  one  another. 

Proper  and  abfolute  motion  is  defined  to 
be  the  application  of  a body  to  different 
parts  of  abfolute,  that  is,  infinite  and 
immoveable  fpace.  The  cartefians,  who 
maintain  extenfion  the  effence  of  matter, 
affert,  that  the  fpace  any  body  takes  up 
is  the  fame  thing  with  the  body  itfclf ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  mere 
fpace  void  of  all  matter  in  the  univerfe. 
See  Cartesian  and  Vacuum. 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of 
any  figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  inter- 
val or  diftance  between  the  lines  that  ter- 
min.iteit. 

Space,  in  mechanics,  the  line  a moveable 
body,  confidered  as  a point,  is  conceived 

■ to  defcribe  by  its  motion. 

SPADE,  an  inftrument  for  digging  up  the 

■ ground,  the  handle  or  ftiaft  vvhereof  is 
about  three  feet  long;  the  head  is  all  of 
iron  ; the  upper  part  being  fiat  for  the 
workman  to.  fet  his  foot  on,  to  force  it 
into  the  ground  ; the  length  of  the  head 
is  about  a foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
breadth  fix  or  eight. 

SPAGIRIC  art,  ars  fpagirica,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  that  fpecies  of  che- 
miftry  which  works  on  the  metals,  and 
is  employed  in  the  fearch  of  the  philofo- 
pher’s  ftone. 

SPAHI’S,  horfemen  in  the. ottoman  army, 
chiefly  raiftd  in  Afia.  The  great  ftrengih 
of  the  grand  feignior’s  army  confifts  ia 
the  janizaries,  who.  are  the  foot,  and  the 
fpabi’s,  who  are- the  horfe. 

SPAIN;  including  Portugal,  is  a large 
' peninfula  of  Europe, . lying  between  ia°' 
weft  and  3°  eaft  longitude,  and  betweea 
36°and  4'4.°  north  latitude,  being  about 
feven  hundred  miles  in  length  from  ealt 
to  weft,  and  about  five  hundred  in  breadtli. 

. from  north  to.lbuth..;  it  is  bounded  by 
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tlic  bay  oF  Bifcay,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  which  leparate  it 
from  France,  on  the  north-eaft ; by  the 
Meditcrranean-fea,  on  the  foiith-eafl  ; 
and  by  the  Atlantic-ocean,  on  the  welt. 
See  the  article  Portugal. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain,  confidered  fepa- 
rately  from  Portugal,  comprehends  four- 
teen provinces,  each  of  which  may  be 
fern  nndi  r its  proper  name. 

New  STAiN.  See  the  article  Mexico. 

bPALATRO,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Dalmatia,  lituated  on  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice : eaft.  long.  17°  45',  north  latitude 
43°  id'. 

SPALDING,  a market-town  of  Lincoln- 
lliire,  fituated  tinder  the  meridian  of 
L..ndon,tliirly  miles  fouth -eaft  of  Lincoln. 

SPAN,  a meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  thumb’s  end  and  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger,  when  both  are  ftretched.out, 
The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hand's 
breadths,  or  nine  inches.  See  Measure. 

SPANDAW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  ol  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate 
of  Brandt-nburg,  fituated  on  the  river 
Havel,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Berlin. 

SPANIEL,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  the 
canis  or  dog  kind.  SeeCANis. 

There  are  two  forts  of  fpaniels  which 
necelTarily  ferve  for  fowling : the  firft  of 
thefe  finds  game  on  land,  and  the  other 
on  the  water.  Such  fpaniels  as  play 
their  parts  by  land,  do  it  either  by  fwift- 
Tiel’s  of  foot,  by  fpringing  the  bird,  or 
by  difcovering  to  the  fowler,  by  fome  fe- 
cret  fign,  the  place  where  the  game  lights ; 
they  ferve  the  hawk  and  the  net,  or  train. 
See  the  article  Setting. 

The  water- fpaniel,  partly  by  natural  in- 
clination, and  partly  by  being  well  train- 
ed, has  recourfe  to  the  water  for  his 
game  and  by  this  means  moft  of  the 
water-fowl  qre  taken.  The  fize  of  this 
fpaniel  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  other, 
but  he  is  generally  remarkable  for  long 
Vough  curling  hair,  which  muft  be  clip- 
ped at  proper  times,  to  render  him  more 
light  for  fwimming. 

SPAR,  in  natural  hiltory,  a clafs  of  folTtls, 
not  inflammable  nor  foluble  in  water; 
when  pure,  pellucid  and  colourlefs,  and 
emulating  the  appearance  of  cryftal,  but 
wanting  its  dillinguiftiing  charaflers ; 
compoled  of  plane  and  equable  plates, 
not  flexile  nor  elaftic  ; not  giving  fire 
with  fteel ; readily  calcining  in  a fmall 
fire,  and  fermenting  violently  with  acids, 
and  wholly  foluble  in  therp.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crystal. 

The  Ipais,  in  general,  are  found  in  the 


fifluresof  ftones,  and  about  mines.  Der- 
bylhire  affords  enough  of  them  to  fupply 
the  whole  world  ; and  the  german  mines 
afford  yet  larger  quantities. 

If  cryftal  be  fubjeft  to  a vaft  variety  of 
appearances,  fo  as  to  conftitute  diff’erent 
orders  and  genera,  Jpar  is  much  morefo, 
.there  being  no  lefs  than  ten  orders  of  it. 
I.  The  pellucid,  cryftalliform  and  per- 
feft  fpars,  compofed  of  a column  termi. 
nated  at  each  end' by  a pyramid.  1,  Thofe 
compofed  of  two  pyramids  joined  bafe  to 
bafe,  without  any  intermediate  column, 
3.  The  cryftalliform  columnar  fpar.s,  ad. 
hering  by  one  end  to  fome  folid  body, 
and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a pyra- 
mid. 4.  The  pyramidal  cryftalliform 
fpars  without  columns.  5.  The  fpars 
of  a parallelepiped  ,- form.  The  fpars 
externally  of  no  regular  form,  but  break- 
ing into  rhomboidal  malTes.  7,  The 
cruftaceous  fpars;  thefe  are  of  a cry  ftal- 
lino-terrene  ftruflure,  or  debafed  from 
their  native  pellucidity  by  an  admixture 
of  earth,  and  formed  into  plates  or  crufts 
of  a ftriated  figure  within.  8.  The  cruf- 
taceous  terrene  fpars ; bodies  fo  highly 
debafed  with  earth,  as  to  appear  merely 
earthy,  of  an  irregular  flrufture,  and  not 
ftriated  within  : thefe  often  encruft  fif. 
fures  of  ftone  and  fometimes  vegetable 
and  other  extraneous  bodies  in  fprings. 
9.  The  fpars  formed  into  oblong  cylin- 
dric  bodies,  known  by  the  name  of  fla- 
, laflitss,  or  ftony  icicles.  10.  The  fpars 
formed  into  fmall  round  figures,  com- 
pofed of  various  crufts  enclofing  one  ano-, 
ther,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
ftalagmitas ; and  adding  to  thefe  the  fpars, 
influenced  in  their  figures  by  metalline 
particles,  we  have  the  whole  ftries  of  thefe 
bodies,  wz,  i.  The  cubic  l^ars,  owing 
.their  figure  to  lead.  2.  The  pyramidal 
fpars,  with  four  jilafies,  owing  their 
figure  to  tin.  3.  The  rhomboidal  fpars, 
confiding  of  fix  planes,  owing  their  figure 
to  iron. 

For  medicinal  life,  the  pureft  and  moft 
pellucid  fpars  ftiould  be  chofen  : thefe 
peifefitly  dilToIve  in  acids,  and  are  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  cales.  Some  have 
ufed  one  kind,  fome  another,  as  the  lapis 
judaicus,  the  fparry  incruftaiions  of  ca- 
verns, petrified  oyfter-fliells,  and  water 
in  which  large  quantities  of  (par  are  fiif, 
tained.  After  all,  the  nephritic  virtues 
of  fpar  want  fufficient  proof ; fome  even 
fufpeft  its  ufe  to  be  rpore  hurtful  than 
beneficial. 

It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  whoever  at- 
tempts to  afeertain  thi?  point,  would 
' ^ ' choo/f 
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■choofe  for  the  experiment' fome  determi- 
'Wate  kind  of  fpar  in  its  natiiral.form,  ra- 
ther than  under  appearances,  whereby  its 
eflicacy  may  be  confounded  with  that  of 
• other  bodies. 

■SPARADRAP,  fparadrapum,  in  phar- 
macy, a fort  of  cere-cloth,  called  alfo 
tela  Gualteri,  the  form  whereof  is  direfttd 
as  follows.  Take  of  the  diapalma  plai- 
fter,  and  diachylon  with  the  gbm.s,  each 
one  pound  ; cerufs,  half  a pound  ; root 
of  orris  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Mix  thefe  together,  and-whilll 
they  are  in  fufion,  dip  them  in  foft  worn- 
out  linen  rags,  fo  that  they  may  be  co- 
vered with  the  plaifter  on  each  fide  ; then 
take  them  out,  fpread  them,  and  let  them 
dry  5 and  fmooth  the  furfaces  with  a 
knife  or  fpatula.  The  principal  ufe  of' 
thefe  is  for  iiTues, 

SPARAGfJS,  or  Asparagus,  in  botany. 

See  the  article  Asparagus. 
SPARGANiUM,  common  bur-reed, 
in  botany,  a gehus  of  the  monoecia  tri- 
andria  clafs  of  plants,  having  no  corolla; 
the  male  and  female  flowers  have  a 
roundifli  amentum  ; the  calyx  of  the  male 
is  formed  of  two  leaves,  and  that  of  the 
female  of  threap  the  fruit  i^a  dry  drupe, 
turbinated  with  a point,  and  angulated 
underneath  ; the  feeds  are  two  [olfeous, 
oblongo-ovated  and  angulated  nuts. 

The  root  cf  this  plant  is  recommended 
by  Diofcorides  as  excellent  againlt  the 
poifon  of  ferpents,  when. taken  in  wdne. 
SPARRING,  among  cock- fighters,  is  the 
fighting  a cock  whh  another  to  breathe 
him.  In  fparring  they  put  hotts  on  their 
fpurs  that  they  may  not  hurt  one  another. 
See  the  article  Hotts. 

To  fpar  the  cock  in  general,  fignifies  to 
breathe^im,  in  order  to  embolden  him  to 
fight. 

SPARROW, in  ornithology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  the  fringilla.  See  Fringilla. 
The  common  fparrow  is  the  brown  frin- 
gilla, with  a black  throat  and  brown 
temples.  It  is  larger  than  the  linnet, 
and  the  male  is  an  erefl  and  handfome 
bird ; tire  head  is  large,  the  eyes  fmall, 
and  the  beak,  (hort ; the  wings  are  ftiort, 
and  the  tail  (hort  and  forked. 

The  reed  fparrow,  or  the  fringilla  with  a 
black  head  brown  at  the  Tides,  and  with 
a white  ring  round  the  neck,  and  a mot- 
tled black  and  white-  breaft,  is  a very 
beautiful  and  lingular  bird,  oPthe  fize  of 
the  common  linnet ; the  head  is  fmall 
and  deprefled,  the  beak  fliort  and  black, 
gpd  tils  eyes  hazel ; and  in  ifloft  olljer  par- 
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ticuliirs  it  correfponds  with  the  comrnoa 
fparrow.  See  plate  CCLVI.  fig.  4.  where 
n°i.  reprefents  the  cock,  and  n°  a.  the  hen. 

Sparrow-hawk,  in  ornithology,  the  yel- 
low-legged falco  with  a white  undulated 
breaft,  and  a fafciated  brown  tail.  See  the 
articles  Falco  and  Hawk. 

This  bird  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a pigeon, 
but  co'nfiderably  longer  bodied,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thicknels  ; its  wings,  when 
expanded,  meafure  twice  the  length  of 
the  body  and  tail  ; the  tail  is  Ihort  but 
very  firong,  thick  at  the  bafe,  very  (harp 
at  the  point,  and  confiderably  hooked  ; 
the  head  is  fmall,  fomewhat  flatted,  and 
of  a brownilh  colour;  the  eyes  are  as  it 
were  funk  in  the  head,  and  their  iris  is 
yellow  and  bright. 

SPARSE  LEAVES,  among  botanifts,  leaves 
which  are  placed  irregularly  over  the 
fev’eral  parts  of  thq  plant. 

SP ARTEL  CAPE,'  a promontory  of  thfj,- 
coaft  of  Barbary,  ^at  the  entrance  of  tha 
ftraits  of  Gibraltaf.';  ‘ 

SPARTIUM,  sPANisH-BROpM,  in  bod 
tany,  a genus  of  the  diadeiphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is 
papilionaceous,  and  the  fruit  is  along, 
cylindric,  obtufe  pod  of  two  valves : the 
feeds  are  numerous,  globofe,  and  kid- 
ney-fliaped.  See  plate  CCLVII.  fig.  2. 

Spartium  is  alfo  Tournefort’s  name  for 
the  genifta  of  Linnaeus,  asgeniftais  Lin- 
naeus’s name  for  Tournefort's  fpartium. 
See  the  article  Genista, 

SPARTIVENTO  cape,  the  moft  fou- 
thern  point  or  promontory  of  Italy,  fitu- 
ated  in  eaft  long!  16®  30',  north  lat, 
38®  20'. 

SPARUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fifh  of  the  order  of  the  acan- 
thopteiygiij'the  charafters  of  which  are, 
that  the  coverings  of  the  gills  areTcaly, 
with  lips  covering  the  teeth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  quadrupeds  ; the  teeth 
themfelves  are  either  like  thofe  of  the 
human  head,  or  like  thofe  of  a dog  ; th.e 
molares  are  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds  ; 
the  teeth  (land  only  in  the  jaws  and 
fauces;  the  palate  and  the  tongue  are 
fmooth  i there  is  only  one  back-fin  ; the 
tail  is  forked,  an  d the  eyes  covered  with 
a lax  (kin-. 

SPASM,  fpafma,  or fpafmus,  in  medicine, 
a .convuUion. 

A fpafm,  according  to  Hoffman,  maybe 
univerfal  or  particular,  falutary  or  mbr- 
bous.  An  univerfal  fpafiii  happens  if 
the  whole  vafcular  genus,  chiefly  the 
jieart  and  artpries,  as  alfp  the  fibres  of 

the 
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the  fyftem,  are  atFefted,  and  there  Is  a pre- 
ternatural conttriftion  therein,  whereby 
the  fyftole  and  diaftole  are  increaCed,  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  blood  accelerated ; 
this  conftitutes  a fever,  whereof  a fre- 
quent pulfe  is  the  raoft  certain  lign. 
The  other  kind  of  fpafms  is  particular, 
and  affefts  only  one  part  of  the  body, 
which  it  conftringes,  and  intercepts  the 
free  progrefs  of  the  blood,  rendering  it 
unequal,  and  fending  it  in  greater  plenty 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  par- 
ticularly  this  fpaftic  affeffion  affefls  the 
nervous  and  membranous  parts,  fuch  as 
the  ftomach,  and  the  whole  volume  of 
the  inteftines ; whence  proceed  the  hy- 
lleric  and  hypochondriac  paffions.  A 
fpafm  is  likewife  prefent  in  hsemorrhages, 
congeftions  of  the  blood,  and  unequal 
flux  of  the  fluid  in  all  anxieties  and  lup- 
prefled  excretions.  See  Hypochondri- 
ac, Hysterics,  H.ffiMORRHAGE,  &e. 
If  a violent  fpafm.  happens  to  affeft  the 
dura  mater,  an'epilepiy  oruniverfal  con- 
vulfion  follows  5 and  convulfive  motions 
of  the  membranes  and  nerves  have  their 
origin  from  the  medulla  fpinalis.  A 
fpalm  is  fahitary  when  it  deftroys  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  taking  away  the 
ftagnation  of  the  humours,  correfling 
acid  cauttics,  and  promoting  the  excre- 
tion of  the  morbid  matter  j but  it  is  very 
pernicious  when  it  conftringes  the  Ikin 
and  all  the  excretory  velfels,  detaining 
the  raorbous  matter  therein,  and  forcing 
it  upon  the  vital  paqts.  The  caiffes  and 
treatment  of  fpafms  in  general,  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of  under  the  articles 
Convulsion  and  Convulsive  d-is- 

ORDERS. 

In  a fpafm  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the 
patient  can  neither  open  his  mouth  nor 
eat ; as  when  perfons  are  wounded,  and 
fomething  foreign  is  lodged  therein,  or 
when  the  nerves  are  hurt,  or  when  ftiarp 
things,  fuch  as  vitriol,  are  applied  to  ftop 
the  blood,  the  cure  muft  be  performed 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  caufes 
as  particularly  treated  of  in  furgery  j but 
when  this  happens  fpontaneoufly  in  in- 
fants, it  is  oblerved  that  they  generally 
die,  though  the  bell  nervous  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines  be  ufed. 

In  the  cynic  fpafm,  or  as  it  is  otherwife 
called,  the  fardonian  laughter,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  poifon.s,  as  it  generally  does, 
efpecially  hemlock  or  oenanlhe,  Heifter 
direfls  that  they  be  expelled  immediately 
from  the  body  by  a vomit ; then  giving 
generous  wines,  warin  with  ginger  or 
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pepper,  as  was  the  praflice  of  the  an- 
tients.  If  it  happens  from  other  caufes 
it  muft  be  treated,  with  antifpafmodics 
and  nervous  medicines,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  and  chiefly  with  plafter 
of  betony  and  bayberries  prepared  with 
oil  of  amber,  and  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  behind  the  ears. 

For  that  fpecies  of  the  convulfion  called 
cramp,  fee  the  article  Cramp. 

SPASMODIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a 
fpafm  or  convulfion.  See  the  laft  article. 

SPATHA,  a word  ufed  by  different  authors 
in  various  fenfes ; among  botanifts  it 
exprelfes  that  fort  of  cup  which  confifts 
of  a fimple  membrane  growing  from  the 
flalk  ; this  kind  of  cup  is  of  various 
figures,  often  diphyllous,  or  divided  into 
tvVo  parts  5 often  fimple  ; fometimes  more 
divided : it  inclofes  fometimes  a fingle 
flower,  fometiraes  feveral  flowers  together, 
and  thefe  have  often  no  perianthium  ; 
the  fpatha  is  of  very  different  texture  and 
confittence  in  different  plants.  See  plate 
CCLVIII.  fig.  I. 

Some  authors,  by  this  word,  exprefsa 
rib;  others,  the  chirurgical  inftrument 
called  fpatula  ; others,  a fort  6f  incifion- 
knife,  and  by  others  Jt  is  taken  for  a 
fword,  this  lail  being,*  indeed,  its  proper 
fignification,  and  all  the  reft  being  only 
metaphorical  applications  of  it  to  differ- 
ent things,  which  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  a fword, 

SPATULA,  or  Spathula,  an  inftru- 
ment  ufed  by  furgeons  and  apothe- 
caries. This  inftrument  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent lliapes,  according  to  the  various 
ufes  of  it:  that  marked  n°  i.  plate 
CCLVI,  fig.  5.  is  ufed  to  deprefs  the 
tongue  in  order  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  tonfils,  uvula  and  fauces,  when  they 
are  affefted  with  any  diforders  : it  is  alio 
ufed  to  fufpend  the  tongue  when  the  fre- 
num  is  to  be  divided,  for  which  purpofe 
it  has  a fiffure  at  its  extremity,  and  Ihould 
therefore  be  made  of  filver  laiher  than 
any  other  metal ; thofe^marked  n®  z.  and 
3.  ibiil,  are  chiefly  ufed  in  fpreading 
plafters,  ointments,  and  cataplafms,  and 
fometimes  with  their  fulcated  extremity 
they  are  of  fervice  in  railing  up  fraflured 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  menage,  a difeafe  in  horfes, 
being  a fwelling  or  ftift'nefs  ufualty  in'the 
ham  occafioning  a lameoefs.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  fpavins,  viz.  the  ox-fpavin, 
which  is  a callous  tumour  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ham  on  theinfide,  haidasabone, 
and  very  painful ; while  it  is  yet  recent. 
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feme  only  halt  with  it  at  the  firft  com- 
ing out  of  the  liable  : the  other,  which 
is  the  dry  fpavin,  is  more  eafily  perceiv- 
ed by  the  horfe’s  railing. one  of  his  hind 
legs  with  a twitch  higher  than  the  other  ^ 
but  foinetimes  it  is  found  on  both  legs. 
This  kind,  which  fome  alfo  call  llring- 
halt,  frequently  degenerates  into  the  ox- 
fpavin,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  apply  the  fire,  and  even  this  is  not  al- 
ways fuccefsful. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  fpavin 
which  have  their  feat  in  the  hoof,  ‘vipc, 
the  blood-fpavin,  being  a foft  tumour 
which  grows  through  the  horfe’s  hoof, 
and  is  ufually  full  of  blood  ; the  other  is 
the  bone-fpavin,  being  a crully  fubftance 
growing  on  the  infide  of  the  hoof  under- 
the  joint. 

SPAW,  or  Sp,a,  See  the  article  Spa. 

SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  of 
caftrating  the  females  of  feveral  kinds  of 
animals,  as.  fows,  bitches,  &c.  to  pre- 
vent any  further  conception,  and  pro- 
mote their  fattening. 

It  is  performed  by  cutting  them  in  the 
mid  flank,  on  the  left-Cde,  with  a lharp 
knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the  uterus 
and  cutting  it  off,  and  fo  Hitching  up  the 
wound,  anointing  the  part  with  tar,  and 
keeping  the  animal  warm  for  two  . or 
three  days.  The  ufual  way  is  to  make 
the  incifion  allope  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  that  the  fore-finger  may  be  put  in 
towards  the  back  to  feel  for  the  ovaries, 
which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns 
on  both  fides  of  the  uterus,  one  of  which 
is  drawn  to  the  wound,  the  ftring  there- 
of cut,  and  thus  both  taken  out. 

SPEAKER  of  the  haufe  of  commons,  a mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  defied  by  a majority  of 
the  votes  thereof,  to  a6l  as  chairman  or 
prelident  in  putting  quellions,  reading 
briefs  or  bills,  keeping  order,  reprimand- 
ing the  refraflory,  adjourning  the  houfe, 
fSc.  The  firll  thing  done  by  the  commons, 
upon  the  firll  meeting  of  a parliament, 
is  to  chufe  a fpeaker,  who  is  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  king,  and  who,  upon 
his  admilfion,  begs  his  majelly  that  the 
commons,  during  their  fitting,  may  have 
free  accefs  to  his  majelly,  freedom  of 
fpeech  in  their  own  houfe,  and  fecurity 
from  arrells.  The  fpeaker  is  not  allowed 
to  petfuade  or  dilTuade  in  palling  a bill, 
but  only  to  make  a lliort  and  plain  narra- 
tive; nor  to  vote  unlefs  the  houfe  be 
equally  divided.  ‘ See  Parliament. 
The  lord  chancellor  or  keeper  is  ufually 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  j the  fpeaker 


of  the  convocation  is  called  the  prolocu- 
tor. See  the  article  Prolocutor. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  afl  of  exprelling 
one’s  thoughts  in  articulate  founds  or 
words. 

Speaking  TRUMPET.  See  Trumpet. 

SPEAR,  in  the  menage.  The  feather  of 
a horfe,  called  the  llroke  of  the  fpear,  is 
a mark  in  the  neck  or  near  the  ftioulders 
of  fome  barbs  and  fome  turky  and  fpa- 
nilh  horfes,  reprefenting  the  blow  or  cut 
of  a fpear  in  thefe  places,  with  fome  re- 
femblaiice  of  a fear  ; this  feather  is  an 
infallible  fign  of  a good  horfe. 

SPECIAL,  fomething  that  is  particular, 
or  has  a particular  defignation,  from  the 
Latin  fpecies,  in.  oppofition  to  general 
icom  genus.  See  General,  &c. 

Special  matter  in  ewdetice,  in  law,  de- 
notes that  which  is  alledged  fpecially, 
and  does  not  come  into  the  general 
ilTue. 

SPECIALTY,  is  ufed  for  a bond,  bill,  or 
other  deed  or  inllrument  executed  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  parties  thereto. 

SPECIES,  in  logic,  a relative  terra,  ex- 
preffing  an  idea  which  is  comprized  un- 
der fome  general  one,  called  a genus. 
See  the  article  Genus. 

The  idea  of  a fpecies  is  formed,  by  add- 
ing a new  idea  to  the  genus  : thus  if  the 
genus  be  a circumferibed  fpace,  and  we 
iuppofe  this  circumfeription  to  be  by  lines, 
we  lhall  obtain  the  notion  of  that  fpecies 
of  figures  which  are  called  plain  figures  ; 
but  if  we  conceive  the  cheumfeription  to 
be  by  furfaces,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  fpe- 
cies of  folid  figures.  ,Tbis  fuperadded 
idea  is  called  the  fpecific  difference,  not 
only  as  it  ferves  to  dillinguifh  the  fpecies 
from  the  genus  ; but  bteaufe  being  dif- 
ferent in  all  the  feveral  fubdivifions,  we 
thereby  alfo  diflinguilh  the  fpecies  one 
from  another  : and  as  this  fuperadded 
conception  completes  the  notion  of  the 
fpecies,  it  is  plain  that  the  genus  and 
fpecific  difference  are  the  proper  and  c6n- 
ftituent  parts  of  the  fpecies.  If  we  trace 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ftitl  farther,  and 
obferve  it  advancing  through  the  infe- 
rior fpecies,  we  fhall  find  its  manner  of 
proceeding  to  be  always  the  fame  ; fince 
every  lower  fpecies  is  formed,  by  fuper- 
adding  fome  new  idea  to  the  fpecies  next 
above  : thus  if  animal  be  the  genus,'  by 
fupperadding  the  notion  of  four  limbs, 
we  obtain  the  idea  of  quadrupeds;  if  tej 
this  we  add  farther,  the  peculiar  form 
and  charailers  which  diflinguilh  man- 
kind, vve  get  the  idea  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies } 
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cTes;  and  by  adding  the  peculiarities  SPECIFIC,  in 
which  diftinguilh  a particular  perfon  from 


all  others,  we  form  the  notion  of  an  in- 
dividual, which  is  called  the  laft  fpecies, 
orfpecies  fpecialiffimum. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  genus,  fpecies,  and 
fpeclfic  difference  in  defining  things,  fee 
the  article  Definition.  ' 

Species,  in  logic,  is  one  of  the  five  words 
called  by  Porphyry  univerfals.  See  the 
article  TIniversal. 

Species,  in  rhetoric,  is  a particular  thing, 
contained  under  a more  univerfal  one. 

Species,  in  optics,  the  image  painted  on 
the  retina,  by  the  rays  of  light  reflefted 
from  the  feveral  points  of  the  furface  of 
an  objeft.  See  the  article  Vision. 

Species,  in  commerce,  are  the  feveral 
pieces  of  gold,  lilver,  copper,  &c.  which 
having  paffed  their  full  preparation  and 
coinage  are  current  in  public.  See  the 
article  Coin. 

Species,  in  algebra,  the  charafters  orfym- 
bols  made  ul'e  of  to  reprefent  quantities. 
See  the  article  Character. 

Species,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the  ingre- 
dients of  a compound  medicine,  as  the 
diafcordium  in  a dry  form,  or  only  re- 
duced powder.  See  Diascordium. 
The  fpecies  aromaticse,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh-difpenfatory,  confift  of  equal 
parts  of  canella,  leffer  cardamom-feeds, 
mace  and  ginger,  reduced  to  powder  s 
but  the  college  of  phyficians,  London, 
order  them  to  be  made  of  cinnamon,  two 
dunces  ; arid  leffer  cardarnom-feeds  hufk- 
ed,  ginger  and  long  pepper,  of  each  one 
ounce,  all  beat  together  into  a powder. 
Both  thefe  compofitions  are  agreeable, 
hot,  fpicy  medicines ; and  as  fiich  may 
be  ufefully  exhibited  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits  and  decayed  conftitutions,  for 
warming  the  ftoniach,  promoting  di- 
geftion,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera  in  general.  Thedofe  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a fcruple  and  upwards. 

Cha7ige  of  Species,  in  luiflrandry,  is  the 
fowing  fiift  one  kind  of  plant,  then  ano- 
ther, and  then  a third,  and  fo  on,  upon 
the  fame  land : by  this  means  the  mod 
is  made  of  the  foil  j and  it  is  found, 
when  it  will  no  longer  give  a good  crop 
of  the  firft  corn  planted  on  it,  that  it  will 
Ifill  give  a good  one  of  fome  other  fpe- 
cies ; and,  finally,  of  peafe  after  all.  Af- 
ter this  laft  chapge  of  fpecies,  it  is  found 
neceffary,  in  the  common  method  of  huf- 
bandry,  to  renew  the  land  with  fallow- 
ing and  manure,  in  order  to  its  produ- 
cing any  thing  again. 
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philofopby,  that  which  [j 
peculiar  to  any  thing,  and  diftinguiflies 
it  from  all  others. 

Specific,  in  medicine,  a remedy  whofe 
virtue-and  effefl  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
fome  certain  difeafe,  is  adequate  thereto, 
and  exerts  its  whole  force  immediately 
thereon. 

The  illuftrious  Hoffman  has  given  a cu. 
rioiis  account  of  fpeclfic  medicines,  but 
it  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

Specific  gravity,  is  that  by  which  one 
body  is  heavier  than  another  of  the  fame 
dirnenfion,  and  is  always  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  under  that  dirnenfion.  See  the 
article  Gravity. 

As  to  the  method  of  finding  the  fpeclfic 
gravities  of  bodies,  fee  the  articles  Hy- 
drometer and  Hydrostatical  ba- 
lance. 

SPECILLUM,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with 
fpeculnm.  See  Speculum. 

SPECIOUS  arith.metic,  the  fame  with 
algebra.  See  the  article  Algebra. 

SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a machine 
confining  of  two  lenfes,  fet  in  filver, 
horn,  far,  to  aflift  the  defefls  of  the  or- 
gan of  fight.  SeeLENs. 

Old  people,  and  others  who  have  fiat  eyes, 
life  convex  fpeflacles,  which  canfe  the 
rays  of  light  to  converge  fo  as  to  fall  up. 
on  the  retina  ; whereas  myopes,  or  flioit- 
fighted  perfons,  ufe  concave  lenfes  for 
fpeftacles,  which  caufing  the  rays  to  di- 
verge,  prevent  their  meeting  ere  they 
reach  the  retina.  The  convexity  or 
concavity  of  the  glaffes,  fufted  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  flatnefs  or  convexity  of 
people’s  eyes,  is  beft.deterinined  by  trial  j 
obferying  only  to  ufe  thofe  glaffes  which 
are  the  leaft  convex  or  concave  of  any, 
that  will  fit  the  eye  s for  fince  they  can- 
not be  put  quite  clofe  to  the  eye,  the 
lefs  any  glafs  is  convex  or  concave,  the 
lefs  it  will  magnify  or  diminilli  the 
pifiiures  of  objefis  upon  the  retina.  See 
the  articles  Vision  and  Myopia. 

Were  there  no  other  ufe  of  dioptrics 
than  that  of  fpeftacles  for  defefilive  eyes, 
the  advantage  that  mankind  receives 
thereby  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  other 
whatfoever,  that  is  not  abfohilely  requi- 
fite  to  the  fupport  of  life  ; for  as  the 
fight  is  the  inoft  noble  of  all  our  fenfes, 
furely  that  iiiftrument  that  relieves  the 
eyes  when  decayed,  and  fupplies  their 
defefils,  rendering  them  iileful  vyhen 
olherwife  alnioft  ufelefs,  miift  needs,  of 
all  others,  be  efleemed  of  the  greatelf 
advantage. 


The 
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The  antient!  knew  nothing  of  fpeftacles, 
the  invention  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  about  the  year  1300. 

Speflacles  without  cales,  pay,  on  impor- 
tation, a duty  of  6 s.  7 -jygd.  for.  each 
grofs,  containing  twelve  dozen ; and 
draw  back,  on  exportation  5 s.  d. 

SPECTRE- SHELL,  concha  fpeBrorum,  a 
fpecies  of  voluta.,  variegated  with  feveral 
reddiih  fafcise  or  bands.  See  the  article 
Voluta. 

SPECULARIS  LAPIS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a genus  of  talcs  compofed  of  large  plates 
vilibly  feparate,  and  of  extreme  thinnefs; 
and  each  fiffile  again  feparaled  into  a 
number  of  plates  ftill  finer.  See  Talc. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  ; i. 
The  white  Ihining  fpecularis,  with  large 
and  broad  leaves,  commonly  called  ilin- 
glafs  and  raufcovy-glafs  : its  lamellae,  or 
leaves,  are  extremely  thin,  elaftic,  and 
tranfparent;  it  makes  not  the  lead  effer- 
vefcence  with  aqua  fortis,  and  is  not  eafily 
calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported  in 
great  quantities  5 the  miniature  painters 
cover  their  piftures  with  it ; the  lantern- 
makers  fometimes  ufe  it  inftead  of  horn  ; 
and  minute  objefts  are  ufually  preferred 
between  two  plates  of  it,  for  examination 
by  the  microfcope  . 2.  The  bright  brown 
fpecularis,  with  broad  leaves  5 a very  va- 
luable fpecies,  though  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer. 3.  The  purple  bright  fpecularis, 
with  broad  leaves ; which  is  the  mod  ele- 
gant of  all  the  talcs,'  and  not  lefs  beauti- 
fully tranfparent  than  the  fird  kind. 

SPECULATfVE,  fomething  relating  to 
the  theory  of  fome  art  fcience,  in  con- 
tradidinflion  to  praflical.  See  Theory. 

SPECULUM.a  looking-glass, or  mir- 
ROUR,  capable  of  refledling  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  &.C.  See  the  articles  Mirrour, 
Light,  Reflection,  &c. 

Speculum,  in  furgery,  an  indrument  for 
dilating  a wound,  or  the  like,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentively. 

Thefe  fpecula  are  of  different  figures,  ac- 
cording  to  the  parts  they  are  intended  to 
fearchi  i.  The  rpeculum  ani  (plate 

■ CCLVIII.  fig.  I,  n“  I.)  ferves  to  di- 
late and  infpe.51:  the  anus,  vagina,  and 
uterus,  in  diforders  of  thefe  parts ; it 
confids  of  a hollow  cone  or  beak,  whofe 
two  fides  are  marked  A A and  B B,. 
which,  being  genily  warmed  and  lubri- 
cated with  oil,  are  then  preffed  into  the 
anus  or  vagina  ; and  by  preffing  together 
the  two  handles  C and  .D,  the  fides  of 
the  cone  are  thereby  gradually  feparated, 
VOL,  IV. 


and  dilate  the  parts  for  infpeftion  : the 
hinge  E,  is  in  manner  of  a ginglymus. 

2.  The  fpeculom  oculi,  the  defcription 
and  ufe  of  which  may  be  feen  under  the 
article  Couching.  3.  The  fpeculum 

■ oris,  for  infpefting  the  mouth,  is  almolt 
like  a pair  of  forceps ; A (ibid.  n°  2.) 
being  the  part  that  depreffes  the  tongue, 
while  the  parts  B,  B,  elevate  the  dentes 
incifores  of  the  upper  jaw,  by  preffing  the 
handles  C,  C,  together.  Ibid,  n®  3.  is 
another  fpeculum  oris,  furnillied  with  a 
fcrew,  to  open  the  teeth  in  convulfions ; 
A A being  the  parts  interpofed  between 
the  dentes  incifores,  and  which  are  open- 
ed by  means  of  the  fcrew  B. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  art  or  aftof  ex- 
preffing  a perfon’s  thoughts,  by  means  of 
articulate  founds,  which  we  call  words. 
See  the  article  Word. 

Grammarians  generally  make  eight  parts 
of  fpeech,  i.  e.  eight  kinds  of  words, 
generally  ufed  in  Uifcourfe,  mz.  noun, 
pronoun,  participle,  adverb,  prepofition, 
interjeftion,  and  conjunflion ; each  of 
which  fee  under  its  proper  article. 

Others,  particularly  englifli  grammari- 
ans, refer  all  words  to  four  general  heads 
or  claffes,  ’viz.  i.  Such  words  as  denote 
things  aSually  exifting,  or  their  proper- 
ties, which  are  called  nouns  or  names, 
as  houfc,  tree,  man,  horfe,  convenient , 
large,  &c.  2.  Such  words  as  exprefs 

aftion  or  paffion,  zs  I love,  1 cimloved\ 
and  thefe  are  called  verbs  or  affirmations. 

3.  Such  words  as  denote  the  manner  or 
way  of  doing  or  fuffering,  as  fvoiftly, 

Jlovjly,  &c.  which  are  called  adverbs, 

4.  Particles,  orfuch  fmall  w.ordsas  ferve 

to  conneft  others  together,  in  forming  a 
fentence,  as  and,  or,  alfo,  before,  after, 
efc.  See  the  articles  Particle,  Noun, 
Verb,  &c.  , ■ 

SPEEDWELL,  veronica,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Veronica. 

SPELL,  in  general,  denotes  the  fame  with 
. charm  or  amulet.  See  the  articles  ChaRM 
and  Amulet. 

In  the  fea-language,  the  word  fpell  fig- 
nifies  to  do  any  work  for  a fhort  time, 
and  then  leave  it  ; therefore  a frelh  fpell 
is  when  frelh  men  come  to  work  ; and 
to  give  a fpell,  is  to  work  in  anothei’s 
room. 

SPELLING,  in.  grammar,  that  part  of 
orthography  which  teaches  the  true  man- 
ner of  reiblving  words  into  their  fyllables. 
See  the  article  Orthography. 

All  vyords  are  either  fimple  or  compound, 
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as  ufe,  dtfufe\done,  undqne:  and  the  rules 
for  dividing  each,  mull  be  fuch  as  are  de- 
rived from  the  analogy  of  language  in 
general,  or  from  the  eftablilhed  cuftom  of 
fpeaking ; vvhich,  for  the  englifli  lan- 
guage, are  reduced  to  the  following  rules : 
1.  A confonant  between  two  vowels  mull 
be  joined  with  the  latter  in  fpelling,  as 
■na-Uire,  nie-ri  ly,  ge-ne-raus  ; except,, 
however,  the  letter  x,  which  is  joined  to 
the  firft,  as  in  fiax-eyi,  ox-en,  £?c.  and 
compound  words,  as  in  up-on,  un  ufed, 
(Sc.  2.  A double  confonant  mult  be  di- 
vided, as  in  let- ter,  man-mr,  (Sc.  3. 
Thofe  confonants which  can  beginaword, 
mull  not  be  parted  in  fpelling,  as  in  de- 
fraud, re-prove,  di  JiitiB:  however,  this 
rule  is  found  fometimes  to  fail;  for  tho’ 
begins  a word,  as  gnanu,  gnat,  &c. 
yet  it  mull  be  divided  in  fpelling,  as  in 
cog-7ii-»ance,  ma-lig-jii-iy,  (Sc.  4.  Thofe 
confonants  which  cannot  begin  a word 
mull  be  divided,  as  Id  in  Jel-dota,  It  in 
mul-ti-tude,  mp  in  teni-per,  rd  in  ar- 
dent ; buti  in  final  fyllables,  there  are 
exceptions,  as  tl  in  ti-tle,  dl  in  han-dle, 
(Sc.  5.  When  both  vowels  come  toge- 
ther, and  are  both  of  them  dillinfitly 
founded,  they  mull  befeparated  in  fpell- 
ing,  as.  in  co-e-uial,  mu-tu-al,  (Sc.  6. 
The  grammatical  terminations,  or  end- 
ings, mull  be  feparated  in. fpelling,  as  ed 
in  ’wing  ed,  edjim  de  li-uier-edjl,  ing  in 
bear-  'ing,  ones  in  de-li-’ver-ance,  (Sc.  7. 
Compound  words  mult  be  refolved  into 
their  fimple  or  component  words,  as  up- 
on, in-io,  never -the-kfs,.  not-viuh-jland- 
ing,  (Sc. 

SPELTER,  ini  natural  hillory,  the  fame 
with  zink.  See  the  article  Zink. 

SPENTj  in  the  Tea-language,  fignifies  the 
fame  as  broken. 

SPERGULA,  SPURRY,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  decandria-pentagynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  conlills  of  five 
oval,  concave,  patent  petals ; and  its  fruit 
is  an.  oval,  covered,  unilocular  capfule, 
formed  of  five  valves,  and  containing 
numerous  rounded  feeds,  furrounded  with 
. an  emarginated  rim. 

SPERM,  cTTt’fjix,  the  fame  with  feed.  See 
the  article  Seed. 

SPERMA-ceti,  in  pharmacy,  a white 
flaky  ftibllance,  prepared  from  the  oil  of 
a fpecics'  of  whale,  called  by  ichthyolo-. 
gills  catodon,  by  reafon  it  has  teeth  only 
, in  the  under  jaw.  See  Catodon. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  who  firll  uf- 
ed  this  ..medicine,  gave  it  a name  which 
feemsd  to  exprefs  its  being  the  fenien  of 
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the  whale ; but  it  is,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  a preparation  of  the  oil,  with  which 
that  filli  abounds. 

Sperma-ceti  is  a fine,  bright^  white,  and 
femi-pellucid  fubftance,  coiiipofed  of  a 
fine  furfuraceous  fubftance,  formed  into 
oblong  flakes,  very  light,  foft,  and  unc» 
tuous  to  the  touch,  inflammable,  foluble 
in  oil,  but  not  in  watery  menftrtia  j of 
fcarce  any  fmell,  when  frelh  and  fine, 
and  of  a foft,  agreeable,  and  unfluous 
tafte.  The  largell,  firmelt,  and  wbitell 
flakes  of  it  are  to  be  chofen.  It  is  liable 
to  become  rancid  and  yellowilh  in  keep- 
ing, and  the  fmalier  fragments  contrafl 
this  bad  quality  fooner  than  the  larger. 
The  fperma-ceti  of  the  Ihops  was  firft 
made  from  the  head  of  this  filh;  the  oil 
obtained  from  its  brain,  and  the  diploeof 
the  cranium,  furnifliingall  that  we  bad  of 
it  j and  hence  the  confiderable  price  it  was 
long  kept  at.  It  was  fome  time  after  found 
out,  however,  that  any  wjiale-oil  would 
do  as  well  as  this,  which  occafioned  the 
price  to  fall  confiderably.  Atprefentit 
is  made  in  England  from  whale-oil  of  any 
kind,  the  fettlings  of  our  oilmen’s  largar., 
velTels  particularly,  which  are  boiled  with 
- a lixivium  of  a german  pot-alli,  or  pearl- 
aflies,  till  white  and  firm  ; and  after  fe- 
veral  other  meltings,  and  a thorough  repa- 
ration of  what  faline  particles  might.have 
. got  into  the  matter,  it  is,  when  cold,  cut 
out  with  knives  into  the  flakes  we  fee  it 
in.  The  procefs  is  eafy,  but  it  requires 
care,  and  a nice  irifpeflion  towards  the 
end:  if  not  enough  boiled,  it  is  apt  to 
turn  yellow,  and  loon  grow  rancid. 
Sperma-ceti  is,  therefore  oil  of  the  ani- 
mal kind,  rendered  very  fweet,  and  fit 
for  internal  ufe.  Its  virtues  are  emol- 
lient and  pefiloral ; it  is  good  in  coughs, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  ; and 
excellentin  external  applications,  fuch  as 
liniments,  and  the  like  : it  readily  dif- 
folvcs  in  oil,  or  other  fatty  fubllances, 
for. the  latter  purpofes  ; and,  for  the  fbr- 
mer,  it  blends  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  after  that  mixture  with  an  aque- 
ous fluid,  and  makes  a pleafant  emul- 
fion. 

SPERMACOCE,  in  botany,  agenusoftbe 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confills  of  a Angle 
petal ; the  tube  is  cylindric,  and  longer 
than  the  cup  ; the  limb  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  patent,  reflex,  and  obtufei 
the  fiult  confills  of  two  oblong  capfules, 
growing  together,  gibbous  on  one  fide, 
plane  on  the  other,  and  each  of-  them 
' having 
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having  two  horns  or  points ; the  feeds 
are  (ingle  and  roundith. 

SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething 
belonging  to  the  fperm  or  feed. 

The  fpermatic  veflels,  called  alfo  vafa 
prteparantia,  are  certain  veflels  appointed 
for  bringing  the  blood  to  the  tefticles, 
&c.  to  be  fecreted  and  prepared  in  to  feed, 
and  for  carrying  back  again  the  blood  re- 
maining after  the  fecretion  is  effeiled.  The 
fpermatic  vtlTels  are  two  arteries  and  as 
many  veins.  The  fpermatic  arteries  arife, 
by  a.  very  narrow  origin,  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  below  the 
emulgents : their  llruflure  is  very  lingu- 
lar, in,  that,  contrary  to  the  fabric  of  all 
other  arteries,  which  are  largeft  at  their 
exit  from  the  trunk,  thefe  are  fmalleft  at 
their  origin,  and  grow  bigger  in  their 
progrefs  towards  the  teftes ; by  this  means 
the  blood  receives,  a check  at  its  firft 
going  oflr  for  thofe  parts,  which  dif- 
pofes  it  (or  the  future  changeSj  &c.  iris 
to  pal's  thro’.  The  fame  end  is  anfwered 
in  quadrupeds,  by  having  thefe  arteries 
culled  and  contorted  in  their  paflage,  like 
a fcrew.  The  reafon  why  nature  has 
taken  another . method  in  man,  Mr. 
Cowper  obferves,  is,  thatin  this  cafe  the 
abdominal  mufcles  muft  have  been  larger 
than  they  are  ; by  which  means  the  in- 
tellines  would  have  been  frequently  let 
down  into  the  fcrotum  ; an  inconvenience 
which  quadrupeds  are  fecured  from,  by 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  their  bodies. 
The  fpermatic  arteries,  in  their  progrefs, 
meeting  with  the  fpermatic  veins,  enter 
together  with  them  the  inner  lamella  of 
the  peritonjeum  j where  infinuating  into 
the  duplicature  of  the  procefs,  and  being 
cloathed  therewith,  they  pafs  on  to  with- 
in three  or  four  fingers  breadth  of  the  tef- 
ticles, where  they  divide  into  two  un- 
equal branches,  the  biggeft  of  which  goes 
to  the  tefticle,  and  is  dillributed  therein  5 
and  the  lelTer  in  the  paraftata  or  epididy- 
mis, See  the  articles  Artery,  Tes- 
ticle, and  Parastat,®. 

The  fpermatic  veins  take  the  fame  courfe 
with  the  arteries,  only  a little  above  the 
tefticles  they  fpjit  into  feveral  branches, 
which  uniting,  form  a jilejius,  called, 
the  corpus  pampiniforipe,  or  pypami- 
dale.  The  blood  returned  by  the  fper- 
matic veins,  is  delivered  on  the  right  fide 
to  the  cava,  and  on  the  left  into  the  emul- 
gent  vein.  Their  nerves  arife  from  the 
plexes  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  loins, 
^ee  Yein,  Nerves,  Corpus,  &(, 


SPERMATOCELE,  in  . medicine  and 
furgery,  the  fame  with  the  cirfocele, 
or  hernia  varicofa.  See  Cirsocele, 
SPERMATOPOEA,  the  name  given  to 
fuch  medicines  as  are  fuppofed  to  increafe 
the  feraen. 

SPEY,  a river  of  Scotland,  which,  running 
north  eafl,  through  Badenoch  and  Mur- 
ray, falls  into  the  German  fea,  eaft  of 
the  firth  of  Murray. 

SPEZIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory, of  Genoa,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Tufcan  fea,  fifty  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Genoa. 
SPHACELUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine, 
an  abfolute  and  perfeft  corruption  or 
death  of  the  parts  j whereby  it  is  diftin- 
guiftied  from  a gangrene,  which  is  that 
very  great  and  dangerous  degree  of  in- 
flammation, wherein  the  parts  affefled 
begin  to  corrupt  and  put  on  a ftate  of 
putrefaflion.  See  Gangrene, 

In  cafes  of  a perfeft  fphacelus,  or  mor- 
tification, wherein  the  parts  are  become 
abfolutely  dead,  and  wholly  without 
fenfe,  and  foft  fo  as  to  retain  the  impref- 
fions  of  one’s  finger-end,  and  are  plainly 
fetid  and  corrupted,  all  the  medicines  in 
the  world  will  be  infufficient  to  reftore 
the  parts  to  life  again  ; and  all.  that  re- 
mains to  be  done,  is  the  one  miferable 
remedy  for  prefetving  the  reft  of  the  body, 
by  cutting  off  that  part,  to  prevent  the 
mortification  from  fpreading  farther.  A 
different  method,  however,  is  to  be  taken 
in  this  operation,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  fymptoms  and  thepartsaffefled.  If 
only  fome  extremity  of  the  foot,  tar- 
fus,  metatarfus,  ancle,"  or  inftep,  or  on- 
ly the  bare  Ikin,  and  fat  are  fphacelat- 
ed,  the  whole  foot,  in  that  cafe,  ought 
not  fo  be  amputated,  but  preferving 
the  limb  entire,  the  furgeon  is  only 
to  remove  that  part  which  is  vitiated  : 
and  Heifter’s  opinion  is,  that  this  is 
frequently  bed  of  all  done  by  fiippu- 
ratipn  j or  elfe  by  cauftic  medicines. 
When  it  is  to  be  done  by  fuppura- 
tion  that  is  to  be  brought  on  as  fall 
as  poflible ; and  when  it  is  done,  the 
cruft  or  efchar,  of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  fup- 
puratcd  from  the  found  parts  with  proper 
caution.  To  baften  effeftually  a fuppu- 
, ration  in  thefe  cafes,  nothing  is  fo  fer- 
yiceahle  as  the  making  numerous^  long 
and  deep  fcarifi.cations  near  the  found 
parts  ; and  afterwards  tbe  incifed  parts 
are  to  be  well  anointed  with  tbecqtntnon 
digeftive  ointment,  and  after  that  treat- 
ed with  the  balfamic  cataplafms  and  fo- 
T7'r»^  » toen- 
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mentations,  in  common  ufe  on  the  like  oc- 
cafions.  A fomentation  alTo  ferviceablein 
thefe  cafes,  is  made  by  mixing,  in  a quart 
of  a decoflion  of  Icordium,  or  of  barley- 
water,  vinegar  of  rue,  fix  ounces;  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  with  venice-treacle,  four 
ounces  ; and  an  ounce  or  two  ounces  of 
common  fait;  this  is  to  be  applied  hot, 
with  corapreffes,  to  the  incifed  part,  and 
frequently  repeated  till  the  diforder  ap- 
pears to  fpread  nbfarther,  which  is  known 
to  be  the  cafe,  when  the  tumour  of  the  vi- 
tiated part  fubfides,  and  the  edges  of  the 
found  part  become  tumid  all  round  ; and 
the  fecond  or  third  day  after  this,  a fup- 
puration  is  ufually  formed,  and  the  found 
parts  become  gradually  feparaVcd  from  the 
vitiated.  After  this,  to  foften  and  pro- 
mote a fpeedy  reparation  of  the  efrhar, 
the  following  cataplafm  is  always  found 
highly  ferviceable : take,  of  fcordium, 
two  handfuls;  itiallows,  marfh  ma'llows, 
and  henbane,  of  each  one  handful ; la- 
vender-flowers half  a handful  t let  thefe 
be  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  a cataplafm 
in  vinegar  or  oxycrate  ; and  when  in  that 
ftate,  add  to  them  three  ounces  of  the- 
flour  of  linfeed,  one  ounce  of  linfeed-oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  fal  armoniac.  This  is 
to  be  applied  warm  over  the  whole,  and 
is  to  be  retained  in  that  condition,  as 
long  as  ftiall  be  found  necelTary,  by  means 
of  a brick  boiled  in  water,  and  applied 
wrapped  in  a linen-cloth,  or  feme  other 
like  means.  See  (he  articles  SUPPURA- 
TION and  Fomentation. 

After  thefe  medicines  have  been  ufed, 
and  the  whole  furrciindirg  fkin  is  gently 
tumefied  with  rednefs,  a ciuft  or  el'char 
is  then  formed  by  degrees,  and  the  found 
flefli  begins  to  feparate  from  the  reft  ; by 
this  we  know  that  the  diforder  has  done 
fpreading,  and  that  an  entire  luppuration 
of  the  vitiated  parts  will  very  Ihortly  fol- 
low. When  this  feparalibn  lliews  itfelf 
beginning,  it  Ihould  be  promoted  as  much 
as  poflrble,  by  drefling  the  part  with  the 
common  digeftive,  either  alone,,  or  mix- 
ed with  venice-treacle,  which  muft  be  re- 
tained on  between  the'found  and  the  dead 
parts.  To  make  way  for  (his,  it  is  fome- 
times  necelTary  to  divide  them  a little  by 
the  lancet;  and  when  that  is  done,  and 
the  di  efling  has  been  applied,  the  before- 
delcribed  cataplafm  fliould  be  laid  on 
warm  ; and  in  all  the  fucceeding  drtlT- 
ings,  whatever  is  found  loofe  of  the  dead 
part  muft  be  carefully  removed.  And  if 
it  be  necelTary,  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
vitiated  parts  to  the  found,  to  ufs  Ihefcif- 


fars,  or  fcalpei,  to  divide  them,  this  is 
always  to  be  done  with  very  little  either 
of  pain  or  danger;  it  will  then  be  proper, 
to  drefs  the  part  with  the  digeftive,  and  a 
plafter  of  diachylon,  or  the  like,  over  it, 
till  the  corrupted  parts  are  entirely  caft 
off,  and  the  ulcer  appears  perfeflly  well 
cleanfed,  and  the  cure  is  then  eafily  per- 
fefled  in  the  common  way. 

This  is  the  gentler  and  moft  common 
method  : fome  furgeons,  however,  from 
the  tedioufnefs  of  it,  have  recourfe  di- 
reflly,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  the  cauftic.  They 
anoint  either- the  edges  only,  or  elfe  the 
whole. of  the  corrupted  part,  every  dity 
with  butter  of  antimony,  or  the  cauftic- 
Ifone  liquified,  till  the  living  parts  are 
furroundtd  by  a fort  of  efcliar,  applying 
afterwards  the  cataplafms  before  deferib- 
ed,  or  others  of  the  fame  kind,  to  pre- 
vent the  diforder  from  fpreading,  and  to 
make  the  corrupted  parts  feparate  from 
the  found  ; the  corrofive  lixivium  of 
Boeihaave  is  greatly  in  repute,  and  much 
ufed  on  thofe  occafions  ; it  is  made  of 
three  ounces  of  very  ftrong  -quick-lime, 
mixed  with  nine  ounces  of  pot-aflies,  firft 
ground  feparattly  to  powder,  and  after- 
wards mixed,  adding  a little  water;  they 
are  then  to  be  put  into  a glafs-velfel,  and 
fet  in  a cellar,  to  run  by  deliquium. 
As  Ibbn  as  they  are  found  to  become  fluid, 
the  matter  muft  be.  put  into  a fibre  of 
coarfe  paper,  and  the  clear  liquor  that 
runs  through,  muft  be  kept  for  ufe.  It 
is  to  be  ufed  by  dipping  a brulh,  or  fea- 
ther .into  it,  or  rubbing  it  over  the  part 
affefled,  once  or  twice  a day  ; or  fine 
linen-rags  may  be  wetted  with  it,  and 
applied  all  over  the  part,  not  forgetting, 
however,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  the 
fore-mentioned  cataplafm  : this  applica- 
tion is  to  be  continued  till  the  corrupted 
matter  begins  to  calf  offin  crufts  or  fcales; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  miift  be 
drefled  with  the  common  digeftive;  and, 
when  peifeflly  cleanfed,  healed  with  a 
vulnerary  balfam. 

Another  cauftic  highly  commended  by 
Bellofte  in  thefe  cafes,  is  made  by  dilToIv- 
ing  one  part  of  crude  mercury,  in  two 
parts  either  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  of  aqua- 
fortis : this  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  parts 
as  the  former,  and  will  occafion  a fpeedy 
reparation. 

Finally,  when  the  fphacelus  is  fo  deeply 
affixed  in  any  part  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremity,  that  it  has  penetrated  through 
the  mufcles  fo  far  as  the  bone,  and  has  ei- 
ther refilted  the  force  of  all  raedicihes,  or 

' the 
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the  proper  tirrie  for  applying  them  has 
been  neglefted,  in  this  cafe,  to  pieferve 
the  reft  of  the  body,  the  injured  part  muft 
beamoutated.  See  Amputation. 

SPH.ffiRANTHUS,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-necelfaria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  where- 
of confifts  of  hermaphrodite  cprollulae  in 
the  center,  and  the  female  ones  in  the 
verge  of  the  flower ; the  proper  herma- 
phrodite one  is  monopetalous,  funnel- 
fliaped,  and  open,  and  quinquifid  at  the 
limb ; there  is  fcarce  any  female  corolla ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the  receptacle  is 
naked ; the  feed  is  Angle,  oblong,  and 
naked. 

SPH.ffiROCARPUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  confittlng 
of  foliaceous  matter,  expanded  on  the 
ground  and  producing  very  large  and  ob- 
vious fruflifications.  Dr.  Hill  thinks  it 
probable,  that  the  male  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  feparate  plants  from  the  female, 
and  have  not  been  difcovered  to  belong  to 
the  fame  fpecies  : no  male  parts  of  fruc- 
tification are  defcribed  to  us  j the  female 
parts  confift  of  a tubulated  and  inflated 
vagina,  within  which  are  contained  a 
large  globular  capfule,  containing  a great 
number  ol  fmall,  loofe  feeds. 

SPH.®ROMACHIA,  in  an. 

liquily,  a particular  kind  of  boxing, 
wherein  the  combatants  had  balls  of  Hone, 
or  lead,  in  their  hands,  which  were  call- 
ed o-ifaipai  i hence  the  feventh  part  of  the 
gymnafium,  where  this  exercife  was  prac- 
tifed,  was  called  the  fphserifterium. 

SPHAGNUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
cryptogamia-raufcorum  clafs  of  plants, 
confining  of  ftalks  furniflied  with  leaves, 
and  of  capfules,  in  fome  refpefts  refemb- 
ling  thofe  of  the  bryum,  but  without  any 
calyptrae,  and  Itanding  on  fo  ihort  pe- 
dicles, that  they  do  not  appear  to  haveany. 
Dr.  Hill  fays,  that  the  pedicles  which 
fupport  the  capfules,  grow  in  many  of 
the  fpecies  from  the  fummits  of  the  ftalk  ; 
but  Linnaeus  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo  in  all, 
and  makes  it  a part  of  the  generica!  cha- 
rafter. 

SPHENOIDAL  suture,  in  anatomy,  a 
future  thus  called  from  its  encompatfing 
the  os  fohenoides,  which  itfeparates  from 
the  os  froniis,  the  os  peirofum,  and  the  os 
occipitis.  See  SKULL, and  the  next  article. 
SPHENOIDES,  or  Os  cruciforme, 
in  anatomv,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  era-, 
nium,  or  Ikull.  See  Skull. 

This  bone  is  fixed  in  manner  of  a wedge 

amon^the  other  bones  of  the  cranium, 


and  ferves  as  a bafis,  as  it  were,  to  fupport 
feveral  of  them,  and  fome  of  thofe.of  the 
upper  javv  ; the  figure  of  this  bone  is  ve- 
ry irregular;  in  its  upper  part  is  feen  the 
fellaequina,  or  turcica,  under  which  there 
is  a finiis ; this  is  fometimes  double,  and 
opens  into  the  noftiils  ; fometimes  it  is 
totally  wanting;  it  is  called  the  fphe- 
noidal  finus.  The  fphenoides  has  thir- 
teen apophyfes ; fix  of  them  are  internal, 
and  are  placed  near  the  fellaequina  ; and 
the  other  feven  are  external ; four  of  thefe 
are  of  a pterygoide  form,  and  thence 
named  pterygoide  apophyfes  ; two  of  the 
other  three  are  very  fmall  and  ftyloide, 
and  the  leventh  is  placed  under  the  vomers 
there  are  alfo  three  foffas,  or  cavities,  in 
this  bone,  one  in  the  fella  equina,  and 
the  other  between  the  pterygoide  apo- 
phyfes. 

SPHENOPHARYNGj$US,  in  anatomy, 
a pair  of  mufcles,  called  alfo  thepterygo- 
pharingaens.  See  PTERYGOiu.ffius. 

SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS,  in  anatomy, 
a cnufcle  of  the  larynx.  It  defeends  from 
a round  flefljy  origination,  near  the  root 
of  a procefs  of  the  os  fphenoides,  and 
from  thence  runs  obliquely  to  the  uvula, 
and  is  inferted  into  its  hinder  and  upper 
part,  where  it  joins  its  partner.  It 
ferves  to  draw  the  uvula  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  hinders  the  mafticated 
aliment  from  palling  into  the  foramina 
narium,  in  deglutition. 

SPHERE,  Jphara,  ircpaifa,  is  a folid  con- 
tained under  one  uniform  round  furface, 
fiich  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a circle  about  a diameter  there- 
of, as  an  axis.  Thus  the  circle  A E B D 
(plate  CCLVIII.  fig.  3.  n“  i.)  revolv- 
ing about  the  diameter  AB,  will  gene- 
rate a fphere,  whole  furface  will  be  form- 
ed by  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
Definitions,  i.  Thecenterand  axis  of  a 
fphere,  are  the  fame  as  the  center  and 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle  : and  as 
a circle  has  an  indefinite  number  of  dia- 
meters, fo  a fphere  may  be  confidered  as 
having  alfo  an  indefinite  number  of  dia- 
meters, round  any  one  of  which  the  fphere 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated.  2. 
Circles  of  the  fphere  are  thofe  circles  de- 
fcribed on  its  furface,  by  the  motions  of 
the  extremities  of  the  chords  ED,  EG, 
I H,  &C.  at  right  angler”fo  AB;  the 
diameters  of  which 'circles  are  equal  to 
thofe  chords.  3.  The  poles  of  a circle 
on  the  fphere,  are  thofe  points  on  its  fur- 
face, equally  didant  from  the  circumfe- 
rence of  that  circle  : thus  A and  B are 
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Ae  poles  of  the  circles  defcribed  on  the 
fp  he  re  by  the  ends  of  the  chords  ED, 
F G,  IH,  4.  A great  circle  of  the 

'iphere  is  one  equally  diftant  from  both 
its  poles ; as  that  defcribed  by  the  extre- 
mities of  the  diameter  ED,  which  is 
equally  diftant  from  both  its  poles  A and 
B.  5.  Leffer  circles  of  the  fphere  are  thofe 
which  are  unequally  diftant  from  both 
their  p.oles  j as  thofe  defcribed  by  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  chords  EG,  HI,  &c,  be- 
caufe  unequally  diftant  from  their  poles 
A and  B.  See  the  article  Circle. 
Axioms.  I.  The  diameter  of  every  gre,at 
circle  palTes  through  the  center  of  the 
fphere  5 but  the  diameters  of  all  leffer 
circles  do  not  pafs  through  the  fame  cen- 
ter : hence  alfo  the  center  of  the  fphere  is 
the  common.center  of  all,  the  great  circles. 
3.  Every  feftion  of  a fphere  by  a plane, 
is  a circle.  3.  A fphere  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,"  or  hemifpheres,  by  the 
plane  of  every  great  circle  3 and  into  two 
unequal  parts,  called  fegments,  by  the. 
plane  of  every  leffer  circle.  4.  The  pole 
of  every  great  circle  is  90°  diftant  from 
it  on  the  furface  of  the  fphere  ; and  no 
two  great  circles  can  have  a common 
pole.  5.  The  poles  of  a great  circle  are 
the  two  extremities  of  that  diameter  of 
the  f’phere,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  circle.  6.  A plane  palling 
through  three  points  on  the  furface  of 
the  fphere,  equally  diftant  from  any  of 
the  poles  of  a great  circle,  will  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  that  great  circle.  7.  The 
Ihorteft  diftance  between  two  points,  on 
the  furface  of  a fphere,  is  the  arch  of.  a 
great  circle  palling  through  thefe  points. 
8.  IF  one  great  circle  meets  another,  the 
angles  on  either  fide  are  fupplements  to 
each  other  ; and  every  fpherical  angle  is 
lefs  than  180°.  9.  If  two  circles  inter- 

fe6l  each  other,  the  oppofite  angles  are 
equal.  10.  All  circles  on  the  fpliere, 
having  the  fame  pole,  are  cut  into  limi- 
lar  arches,  by  great  circles  paffing  through 
that  pole. 

Properties  of  the  Sphere,  i.  All  fpberes 
ape  to'  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters.  2.  The  furface  of  a fphere 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  one  of 
its  great  circles,  as  is  demonftrated  by 
Archimedes  in  his  book  Of  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder,  lib.  i.  prop.  37.  hence,  to 
, find  the  fuperficies  of  any  fphere,  we. have 
this  eafy  rule  ; let  the  area  of  a great 
circle  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  the  produft 
will  be  the  fuperficies  : or,  according  to 
Euclid,  lib,  yi*  prop*  to,  and  lib,  Ai. 


prop.  3.  the  area  of  a given  fphere, 
C EBD  (ibid,  n"*  2.)  is  equal  to  that 
of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere  B C.  Therefore, 
having  meafured  the  circle  defcribed  with 
the  radius  BC,  this  will  give  the  fur. 
face  of  the  fphere,  3.  The  folidity  of  a 
fphere  is  equal  to  the  furface  multiplied 
into  one  third  of  the  radius  : or,  a fphere 
is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  circumfcrib. 
ing  cylinder,  having  its  bafe  equal  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  fphere.  Let  ABEC 
(ibid.  n.»  3.  and  4.)  be  the  quadrant  of 
a circle,  and  ABDC  the  circumfcribed 
fquare,  equal  twice  the  triangle  ADC  : 
by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  about  the 
right  line  A G,  as  an  axis,  a hemifphere, 
will  be  generated  by  the  quadrant,  a cy- 
linder of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  of  the 
fquare,  arid  a cone  by  the  triangle ; let 
thefe  three  be  cut  any  bow  by  the  plane 
HF,  parallel  to  the  bafe  AB;  and  the 
fe61ion  of  the  cylinder  will  be  a circle, 
whofe  radius  is  FH ; in  the  hemifphere, 
a circle  whofe  radius  is  FE ; and  in  the 
cone,  a circle  of  the  radius  FG.  But 
EA^  =:EF^  + FA^:  but 

AF®— EG*,  becaufe  A C C D ; and 
therefore  H F ^ — E + F G ^ ; or  the 
circle  of  the  radius  HF,  is  equal  to  a 
circle  of  the  radius  EF,  together  with  a 
circle  of  the  radius  G F : and  fmce  this 
is  true  every  where,  all  the  circles  toge. 
ther  defcribed  by  the  refpefilive  radii  HF, 
that  is  the  cylinder,  are  equal  to  all  the 
circles  defcribed  by,  the  refpeflive  radii 
E F and  F G,  that  is,  to  the  hemifphere 
arid  cone  taken  together.  But  by  Euclid, 
lib.  xii.  prop.  10.  the  cone  generated  by 
the  triangle  D AC,  is  one  third  part  of 
the  cylinder,  generated  by  the  fquare 
B C,  whence  it  follows,  that  the  hemi- 
fphere, generated  by  the  rotation  of  the 
quadrant  ABEC,  is  equal  to  the  re- 
maining two  thirds  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  the  whole  fphere  is  two  thirds  of  the 
cylinder  circumfcribed  about  it.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  a fphere  is  equal  to  a cone 
whofe  height  is  equal  to  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  fphere,  and  its  hufe  equal  10  the 
fuperficies  of  the  fphere,  or  to  the  area  of 
four  great  circles  of  the  fphere,  or  to 
that  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  See  CoNE, 
Circle,  Cylinder,  &c. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere.  See  Circle. 

Proje^lionoftheiPiLB.Ke..  See  Projection, 

SeBor  or  fegment  of  a Sphere.  See  the 
. articles  Sector  and  Segment. 

Sphere,  in  ^ft|onoiiiy,  that  cqncaye  orb. 
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or  expanfe,  which  invefts  our  globe,  and 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to 
be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  eye. 

The  better  to  determine  the  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  fphere,  feveral . 
circles  are  fnppofed  to  be  defcribed  on  the 
fu'rface  thereof^,  hence  called  the  circles  of 
the  fphere : of  thefe,  fome  are  called  great 
circles,  as  the  equinoflial,  ecliptic,  me- 
ridian, &c.  and  others,  fmall  circles,  as 
the  tropics,  parallels,  &c.  See  each  un- 
der its  proper  article. 

Amillaiy  Sphere.  See  the  article  Ar- 
miliary  Sphere. 

Sphere  of  aBi^riy  of  a body,  is  that  de- 
terminate fpace  or  extent  to  which,  and 
no  farther,  the  effluvia  continually  emitted 
from  that  body,  reach ; and  where  they 
operate,  according  to  their  nature.  See 
the  article  Power. 

SPHERICAL  ANGLE,  TRIANGLE,  and 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Sere  ANGLE,  TRI- 
ANGLE, and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

SPHERICS,  is  that  part  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  the  poGtion  and  menfuration  of 
arches  of  circles,  defcribed  on  the  furface 
of  a fphere.  See  the  article  Sphere. 
SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a folid,  ap- 
proaching to  the  figure  of  a fphere. 

The  fpheroid  is  generated  by  the  entire 
revolution  of  a femi-ellipGs  about  its  axis. 
See  the  article  Ellipsis. 

Thus,  if  the  femi-ellipfis  (plate 

CCLIX,  fig.  I.  n°  I.)  be  fuppofed  to 
revolve  round  its  tranfverfe  axis  AB, 
it  will  generate  the  oblong  fpheroid 
AHFBC.  Now  as  all  circles  are  as 
the  fquares  defcribed  upon  their  radii ; 
that  is,  the  circle  of  the  radius  E H,  is 
to  the  circle  of  the  radius  EG,  as  C F 
to  C D becau  leEHiEGtfCFtCD; 
and  fince  it  is  fo  every  where,  all  the  cir- 
cles defcribed  with  the  refpeftive  radii 
EH,  (that  is,  the  fpheroid  made  by  .the 
rotation  of  the  femi-elliplis  AF  B about 
the  axis  AB)  will  be  to  all  the  circles 
defcribed  by  the  refpeflive  radii  E G, 
(that  is,  the  fphere  defcribed  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  femi-circle  A D B on  the  axis 
AB)  as  F C ^ to  CD  * j that  is,  as  the 
fpheroid  is  to  the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis, 
fo  is  the  other  axis  of  the  generating 
ellipfis  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  or 
axis  of  the  fphere : and  this  holds 
whether  the  fpheroid  be  formed  by  a 
revolution  around  the  greater  or  ielTer 
axis. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  half  of  the 
fpheroid,  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the 


fpace  AH  F C,  around  the  axis  A'C,  is 
double  of  the  cone  generated  by  the 
triangle  A F G,  about  the  fame  axis. 
Herice,  alfo,  is  evident  the  meafure  of 
the  fegments  of  the  fpheroid,  cut  by 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis:  for  the 
fegment  of  the  fpheroid,  made  by  the 
rotation  of  the  fpace  AN  HE  round  the 
axis  AE,  i."  to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere, 
having  the  fame  axis  AC,  and  made  by 
the  rotation  of  the  fegment  of  the  circle 
AMGE,  asCF»  to  CDL  But  the 
meafure  of  this  folid  may  Be  found  with 
lefs  trouble  by  this  analogy  ; w/k.  as 
B E : A C -1-  E B : : fo  is  the  cone  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  the  triangle 
AHE  round  the  axis  AE  : to  the  feg- 
ment of  the  fphere  made  by  the  rotation 
of  the  fpace  ANHE  round  the  fame 
axis  AE,  as  is  demonftrated  by  Archi- 
medes of  conoids  and  fpheroids,  prop. 
34..  This  agrees  as  vVell  to  the  oblate  as 
to  the  oblong  fpheroid.  See  the  articles 
Sphere  and  Segment. 

A fpheroid  is  alfo  equal  to  two  thirds  of 
its  circumfcribing  cylinder.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cylinder  and  Frustum. 

As  to  the  fuperficies  of  a fpheroid,  Mr, 
Huygens  gives  the  two  following  con- 
Itruflions  in  his  Horolog.  Ofcill.  For 
defcribing  a circle  equal  to  the  fuperficies 
of  an  oblong  and  prolate  fpheroid  : i. 
Let  an  oblong  fpheroid  be  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  the  ellipfis  ADBE,  [ib. 
n"  2.)  about  its  tranfverfe  axis  AB,  and 
let  DE  be  its...  conjugate ; make  DF 
equal  to  C B,  or  let  F be  one  of  the  fo- 
ci, and  draw  BG  parallel  to  FD,  and 
about  the  point  G,  with  the  radius  B G, 
defcribe  an  arch,  BHA,  of  a circle; 
then  between  the  femi-conjugate  CD, 
and  a right  line  equal  to  DE  -}-  the, arch 
AHB,  find  a mean  proportional,  and 
that  will  be  the  radius  of  a circle  equal 
to  the  fuperficies.of  the  oblong  fpheroid. 
2.  Let  a prolate  fpheroid  be  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  ellipfis  ADBE 
(r'ArW.  n®  .3.)  about  its  conjugate  axis 
A B.  Let  F be  one  of  the  foci,  and 
bilTeH  CF  in  G,  and  let  AQB  be  the 
curve  of  the  common  parabola  whole 
bafe  is  the  conjugate  diameter  AB,  .and 
axisCG.  Then  if  between  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  D E,  and  a right  line  equal 
to  the  curve  AGB  of  the  parabola,  a 
mean  proportional  be  taken,  the  fame 
will  be  the  radius  of  a circle  equal,  to  the 
furface  of  that  prolate  fpheroid. 

For  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  difference  this'  rauft  occafion  in 

the 
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the  meridional  parts,  ufed  in  the  projec- 
tion of  Mercator’s  chart,  fee  the  articles 
Earth  and  Meridional. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  a kind  of  circular  mufcles,  or 
inufcles  in  form  of  rings,  which  ferve  to 
clofe  and  draw  up  feveral  orifices  of  the 
body,  and  prevent  the  excretion  of  the 
contents  : thus  the  fphinfiler  of  the  anus 
clofes  the  extremity  of  the  inteltinum 
refilum.  It  has  its  origin  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  Ikin 
that  is  under  this  bone;  and  its  fibres, 
from  hence  feparating  every  way  from 
one  another,  and  furrounding  the  anus 
in  every  part,  afccnd  afterwards  in  men 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  or  into  the  acceleratores  mufcles 
which  furround  this  bulb,,  and  are  there 
terminated.  In  women,  they  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina 
of  the  uterus.  Many  fibres  alfo  defcend 
from  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the 
os  pubis,  near  the  fynchondrolis  ; and 
forming  a body  of  an  oval  figure,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  a man’s  thumb,  they  fur- 
round  the  extremity  of  the  reftum  j and 
when  they  a£l,  have  the  fame  effeft  of 
drawing  it  together  and  clofing  it:  there 
are  indeed  but  few  merely  circular,  or 
annular  fibres,  fitch  as  are  ufnally  faid  to 
compofe  the  fphinfter,  obferved  in  dilfec- 
tion.  See  the  article  Anus. 

The  fphinfler  of  the  bladder  is  compofed 
of  a ieries  of  tranfverfe  fibres  running 
crofswife,  under  the  ftrait  fibres  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  in  form  of  a circle, 
and  ferving  to  clofe  it,  to  prevent  the  in- 
voluntary difcharge  of  the  urine.  In 
men  this  is  conneded  to  the  fibres  of  the 
iateftintim  redum,  and  in  women  to  thofe 
of  the  vagina.  See  Bladder. 

The  fphinder  gul^,  or,'  as  it  is  other- 
wile  called,  the  oefophagaeus,  is  a fingle 
mufcle,  which  ferves  for  the  conftriSion 
of  the  pharynx.  This  rifes  on  each 
fide  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  the  thyroide, 
and  the  cricoide  of  the  larynx,  which 
furrounds  the  hinder  part  of  the  gulas. 
See  the  article  Pharynx. 

The  fphinder  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears upon  the  pofterior  fiirface  of  the 
uvea  when  its  blacknefs  is  cleared  away, 
and  is  formed  of  circular  fibres  for  con- 
tradlion,  as  the  ciliary  fibres  are  for  the 
dilatiMon  of  the  pupil.  See  Eye. 

The  rphinfler  of  the  vagina  is  compofed 
of  a feries  of  mufcular  fibres  arifing  from 
. the  fphinfiVer  of  the  anus,  and  furrounds 
ihe  orifice  of  the  vjgina  j after  which  it 


is  inferted  under  the  crura  of  the  clitoris, 

, For  the  fphindtcr  of  the  lips,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Constrictor. 

SPHINX,  o-<j)ij/f,  in  fculpture,  &c,  a figure 
or  reprefentation  of  a monfter  of  that 
name,  famed  among  the  antients,  now 
moftly  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  gardens, 
terraces,  &c.  It  is  reprefented  with  the 
head  and  breads  of  a woman,  the  wings 
of  a bird,  the  claws  of  a lion,  and  the 
red  of  the  body  like  a dog.  It  is  dtp. 
pofed  to  have  been  engendered  by  Ty. 
phon,  and  fent  by  Juno  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Thebans.  Its  office,  they  fay, 
was  to  propofe  dark  enigmatical  quef- 
tions  to  all  paflers  by ; and  if  they  did 
not  give  the  explication  thereof,  to  de- 
vour them.  It  made  horrible  ravages, 
as  the  dory  goes,  on  a mountain  near 
Thebes,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be 
dedroyed,  till  after  OEdipns  had  folved 
the  following  riddle,  “ What  animal  is 
it  that  in  the  morning  walks  on  four  legs, 
at  noop  on  two,  and  at  night  on  tltree?’’ 
The  anfwer  was  “ Man.” 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  fphinx  was 
the  fymbol  of  religion,  by  reafon  of  the 
oblcurity  of  its  myderies  : and  on  the 
fame  account  the  Romans  placed  a fphinx 
in  the  porch  of  their  temples. 

SPICA  VIRGINIS,  a dar  of  the  fird  mag- 
nitude, in  the  condellation  virgo.  Its 
place  is  in  the  more  foutherly  hand.  Its 
longitude,  according  to  Mr.  Flamdeed, 
is  19°  31'  : its  lat.  59"  I'outh. 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that 
has  hot  and  pungent  qualities:  fuch  are 
pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  Sfr.  See  the  articles  Aroma- 
tic, Pepper,  &c. 

Some  alfo  apply  the  word  to  divers  other 
medicinal  drugs  brought  from  the  eafti 
as  fena,  caffia,  frankincenfe,  &c.  See 
the  article  Sena,  &c. 

Spice-islands,  fituated  in  the  Ead-In- 
dies.  See  the  articles  Banda,  Mo- 
lucca-islands,  and  Ceylon. 
SPIDER,  aranea,  in  zoology,  an  infed 
of  a roundilh  or  elliptic  figure,  having 
. eight  eyes  placed  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  thorax,  apd  having  alfo  eight  legs. 
This  creature  has  a power  of  fpinning. 
See  the  article  Web.  , 

The  fpecies  of  fpiders . are  very  nume- 
rous; but  authors  have  made  them  more 
fo,  by  admitting  arnong  them  other  in- 
fefifs  of  a very  different  genera. 
Spider-wort,  in  botany.  See  the  artide 
Pkalanoium. 

SPIEL,  in  the  glafs-trade,  an  iron  inftru- 

ment, 
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fiient,  hooked  at  the  end  and  pointed, 
with  which  the  workmen  take  the  metal 
up  out  of  the  melting-pots,  for  proofs  or 
elTays,  to  fee  whether  it  be  fit  for  work. 

SPIGELBURG,  a tdwn  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  capital  of  the 

■ county  of  Spigelburg:  eaft  long.  9°  zj', 

, north  lat.  5z°  6', 

SPIGELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle 
petal,  of  the  fliape.of  a funnel;  the  tube 
is  much  longer  than  the  cup,  and  is  nar- 
rower below  than  above:  the  pericar-' 
pium  confifts  of  two  glgbofe  fruits,  grow- 
ing-together,  and  fuuated  on  the  cup: 
the  feeds  are  roundifli  very  fmall,  and 
numerous. 

SPIGNEL,  in  botany,  the  englilh  name  of 
the  plant  athamanta.  See  the  article 
Athamanta. 

SPIGNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Monferrat : fituated  fixty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Turin. 

SPIKE,  or  oil  of  Sfike,  a name  given  to 
an  elTential  oil  diftilled  from  lavender, 
and  much  ufed  by  the  varnilli-makers  and 
the  painters  in  enamel,  and  of  fome  ufe 
in  medicine.  It  is  brought  from  Pro- 
vence, and  other  parts  of  France,  where 
the  lavender  is  called  afpic,  and  thence 
came  the  name  of  oil  of  fpike.  This  oil, 
when  in  perfeflion,  is  very  limpid  ; of  a 
pleafant  yellowilh  colour;  very  fragrant;, 
poffefling,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pe- 
culiar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 
flowers.  In  medicine  it  is  ufed,  both 
externally  and  internally,  in  paralytic 
and  lethargic  complaints,  rheumatic 
pains,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tein.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix ; but  our  artificers,  in  their  varni- 
Ihes,  ufe  more  of  this  oil  than  the  apo- 
thecaries do  : and  wanting  it  at  a cheap 
rate,  they  have  taught  the  druggifts,  who 
ufed  to  import  and  fell  it  to  them,  fo 
many  ways  of  adulterating  it,  that  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  Icarce  any  where  to  be  met  with 
genuine ; and  fo  coarfe  an  ingredient  as 
common  oil  of  turpentine  is  ufed  as  the 
balls  of  all  the  counterfeits  : they  alfo 
fometimes  adulterate  it  withfpiritof  wine. 
But  both  ihefe  cheats  are  eafily  difcover- 
ed;  that  mixed  withfpiritof  wine  may 
be  known  by  only  mixing  the  whole  with 
water,  in  which  cafe  the  water,  uniting 
with  the  fpirit,  leaves  the  oil  at  the  top 
alone:  that  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  difcovered  by  burning  a fpoonful  of  it ; 
for  the  genuine  01.  Joike  burns  with  a 
VOL.  IV. 


clear  flame  and  without  fmoke,  and  its 
fmell,  while  burning,  is  very  fragrant; 
whereas,  when  there  is  oil  of  turpentine 
mixed,  it  burns  more  furioully,  emits  a 
thick  I'moke,  and  is  of  a very  bad  fmell. 
This  oil  is  diftilled  from  the  fmaller  fpe- 
cies  of  lavender,  in  the  common  way, 
by  the  alembic.  See  Lavandula. 

SPIKENARD,  nardus,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  NarduL 

Ploughman's  Spikenard,  in  botany,  the 
fame  with  the  conyza,  or  flea-bane. 
See  the  article  Conyza. 

SPIKING  up  the  ordonance,  a fea-phrafe, 
ufed  for  faftening  a quoin  with  fpikes  to 
the  deck  clofe  to  the  breech  of  the  carri- 
ages of  great  guns,  that  they  may  keep 
clofe  and  firm  to  the  lhip’.s  fides,  and  not 
get  loofe  when  the  Ihip  rolls,  and  by  that 
means  endanger  the  breaking  out  of  a 
butt  head  of  a plank.  See  Quoin. 

SPILIMBERGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  and  province  of 
Friuli,  fituated  forty-five  miles  north  of 
Venice. 

SPILSBY,  a market- town  of  Lincoln- 
fliire ; fituated  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of 
Lincoln. 

SPINA  BIFIDA,  in  anatomy,,  a parting 
of  the’  fpinal  procefl'es  into  two  rows  ; 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a cafe  is  doubted. 
See  the  article  Spine. 

Spina  ventosa,  in  furgery  and  medicine, 
that'  fpecies  of  corruption  of  the  bones 
which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  by  degrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and. 
raifes  it  into  a tumour,  and  which,  when 
it  happens  to  children,  is  termed  by 
Severinus,  and  many  others,  pasdarthro- 
caces.  See  the  articles  P.ffiDARTHRO- 
CACEs  and  Tumour. 

In  the.  fpina  ventofa,  the  caries  or  ero- 
fion  of  the  bone,  is,  according  to  Hei- 
fter,  occafioned  by  a depravity  of  the 
contained  fluids,  and  generally  arifes 
fpontaneoully,  or  without  any  external 
caufes : nor  does  it  begin  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bone,  but  between  its  lamellae, 
or  eife  in  its  internal  catfity  ; from  thence 
it  extends,  by  degrees,  to  the  external 
parts;  and  at  length  either  affefts  the 
wliole  bone  or  a greater  or  fmaller  part 
of  it ; expanding  itfelf  to  different  widths, 
and  rifing  to  a tumour  which  is  fome- 
times hard  and  without  pain,  and  at 
other  times  feels  as, if  it  were  filled  with 
wind  : it  is  attended  with  a greater  or 
lelTer  degree  of  pain,  pricking  and  (hoot- 
ing ; at  laft  it  grows  red,  and  is  ac- 
companied vvith  other  bad  fymptonis  till 
17  N the 
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the  difordered  bone,  being  by  degrees 
corroded,  the  common  integuments,  and 
other  fofter  parts  that  lay  over  it,  remain- 
ing at  firft  intire,  partake  of  the  difor- 
der  j then  foul  ulcers  of  a very  terrible 
fbrt  break  out.  When  tumours  of  the 
bone  are  hard,  and  the  foft  parts  about 
them  are  not  inflated,  but  free  from  red- 
nefs,  inflammation,  and  pain,  as  is  very 
frequently  the  cafe  in  ricketty  dilbrders, 
the  bad  fymptoms  jull  defcribed  feldom 
conle  on;  this  is  properly  the  paedarthro- 
caces  : but  the  painful,  red,  inflated  tu- 
mours, happening  equally  to  children 
and  to  adults,  are  the  fpina  ventofa.  It 
differs  from  a caries,  by  being  attended 
with  tumour;  and  from  an  exoftofis,  as 
this  latter  is  an  excrefcence  of  the  bone, 
whether  attended  with  erolion  or  not. 
See  the  articles  Caries,  Rickets,  Ex- 
ostosis, &c. 

The  fpina  ventofa  generally  begins  about 
the  heads  or  epiphyfes  of  the  larger  bones, 
where  they  are  moft  tender  and  fpongy, 
and  where^  the  noxious  matter  may  not 
only  have  fuSicient  room  to  lodge  in  the 
cellular  fubftance,  but  where  it  will  alfo 
meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  in  foftening 
and  expanding  the  parts.  The  os  fron- 
tis  is  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  this  kind  in 
venereal  cafes;  and  it  is  frequently  fitu- 
ated  in  the  bones  qf  the  neck,  face,  and 
breaft. 

Though  this  diforder  ufually  arifes  from 
internal,  yet  it  is  fometimes  found  to  be 
owiqg  to  external  caufes,  efpecially  in 
perfons  conftitutionally  addiiied.  to  a 
diforder  of  this  kind  ; when,  the  veflels 
between  the  lamella  of  the  bone,  or  in 
the  medulla  itlelf,  are  by  a blow,  fall, 
or  other  external  violence,  injured  or 
torn.  But  the  prpxirnale  caufe  of  this 
diforder  is  either  a colleflion,  or  con- 
geftion,  of  a vifcid  and  thick,  or  of  an 
acrimonious  and  corroding  humour  ; or 
an  inflammation  arlfing  in  the  medulla, 
or  in  the  fubftance  or  cells  of  the  bone 
degenerating  into  an  abfcefs,  and  form- 
ing an  ichor  or  pus.  The  colleflion  of 
vifcid  and  pituitous  matter,  and  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  bones,  fometimes  happens 
without  pain  ; but  the  erolion  of  the  parts 
can  never  happen  without  the  moft  acute 
pains.  When  the  internal  parts  of  the 
bones  only  are  afiefled  by  this  diforder, 
the  pain  does  notincreafe  upon  external 
preflure.  When  the  pain  encreafes  upon 
external  preflure,  the  external  parts  are 
brought  into  confent;  and  when 'this 
happens,  the  periofteuin,  and  parts  which- 


furfound  it,  with  the  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  and  tunica  cellularis,  enlarge ; 
from  whence  a fenfation  frequently  arifes 
as  if  the  parts  were  filled  with  air  or 
wind, 

A fpina  ventofa,  ftriflly  fo  called,  is  by 
Heifter  divided  into  three  degrees : the 
firft  is,  when  the  patient  complains  of  a 
grievous  pain  in  the  bone,  which  feems 
to  him  to  proceed  from  the  medulla.  At 
this  time  there  is  no  external  pain  nor  tu- 
mour, In  this  ftate  the  dil'eafe  is  con- 
fined  to  the  internal  part,  of-the  bone. 
The  fecond  degree  of  the  difeafe  is,  when 
after  the  pains  a tumour  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  bone,  either  hard  or  foft,  and 
as  it  were  windy,  with  external  pain 
more  or  lefs.  The  third  degree  is, 
when  after  all  the  fyrnptoms,  an  abfcefs 
is  formed  in  the  tumour,  which  either 
burfts  fpontaneoufly  or  is  opened  with  the 
knife,,  and  difcharges  a fetid  ichor,  or 
purulent  matter,  fmelling  like  rank  but- 
ter or  lard. 

There  are  two,  methods  of  treating  this 
diforder  : one  fuited  to  the  two  milder 
degrees  of  it,  and  the  other  to  the  more 
violent  ftate  of  it.  In  the  milder  ftages, 
Heifter  direfls  that  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  be  correfled  by  large  draughts 
of  the  decoftions  of  the  woods  with  the 
china  and  farfaparilla  roots : that  the 
parts  afieclfed  be  fumigated  with  the 
iteam  of  decoftions  of  aromatic  herbs; 
and  twice  a day,  in  the  intermediate 
times,  that  the  part  be  rubbed  over  with 
mercurial  ointment,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  the  common  mercurial  plaf- 
ter.  Mercurial  medicines  muft  alfo 
be  , given  internally,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient ; and  fometimes 
a falivation  is  necelTary.  By  diligently 
pyrfuing  this  method  for  Tome  weeks, 
the  iirft  and  fecond  ftages-  of  this  difor- 
der may  be  cured,  even  where  there  are 
bony  tumours  formed  ; and  the  tumours 
may  either  be  reduced,  or  at  leaft 
brought  to  that  ftate,  that  they  will  re- 
main as  they  are  without  farther  increafe 
or  without  pain,  or  any  farther  inconve- 
niency.  But  when  thefe  tumours  are  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
remedies,  the  pains  and  tuniours  in- 
creafing,  and  abfcefl'es  forming,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fear  the  entire  deftrudlion 
of  the  bone.  If  the  abfcefs  does  not 
burft  of  itfelf,  the  furgeon  muft  not  wait 
for  its  maturation,  but  lay  the  bone  bate, 
in  the  loweft  or  moft  painful  part. 
When  the  abfcefs  is  already  burft,  if  ft'e 
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opening  is  too  fmall  it  muft  be  enlarged, 
either  with  the  knife  or  a cauftic ; and 
after  this  feveral  holes  muft  be  made  in 
the  boBe  with  a fmall  piercer,  perforating 
itjnto  the  medulla,  to  give  way  for  the 

' difcharge  of  the  confined  matter;  and 
when  -thefe  fmall  holes  are  not  fufficient, 
a larger  muft  be  made  by  the  trepan,  if 
the.  bone  will  admit  it, 

Whilft  this  is  under  cure,  the  patient  muft 
ufe,  internally,  the  decoffion  of  the  woods, 
and  mild  mercurial  and  antimonial  me- 
dicines i and  externally,  the  wound  muft 
be  treated  with  cleaniing  and  balfamic 
remedies,  fuch  as  decodlions  of  agrimo- 
ny, fanicle,  St.  John’s-wort,  or  birth- 
wort,  and  elTence  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
which  muft  be  injefted  with  a fyrihge 
twice  every  day,  as  may  alfo  a folution 
of  mercurius  dulcis,  made  in  plantane- 
water  or  lime-water.  Honey  of  rofes 
ihould  be  added,  in  a fmall  quantity, 
to  either  of  the  decofilions  ufed.  as  eflen- 
ces  i and  after  the  ufe  of  them  the  wound 
Ihould  be-drefled  with  the  forementioned 
elfences,  or  with  thofe  of  maftich,  or 
amber,  fpread  upon  lint,  and  covered 
with  a mercurial  or  other  plafter.  This 
method  is  to  ^ continued  till  the  parts 
are  healed.  The  aflual  cautery  is  fome- 
times  neceflary  to  root  out  the  diforder, 
efpecially  when  it  is  only_  between  the 
lamellx  of  the  bone.  See  Cautiery. 
But  when  all  thefe  methods  are  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  the  part  is  already  too  much 
corroded  and  deltroyed,  there  is  no  hope 
of  faving  it,  nor  indeed  the  life  of  the 
patient,  by  any  other  means  than  cutting 
off  the  limb.  When  the  diforder  is  fitu- 
ated,  however,  in  fome  fmall  bone,  as 
on  the  carpus,  tarfus,  metacarpus,  or 
metatarfus,  or  fingers,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
celfaiy  to  take  off  the  whole  limb,  as  it 
will  frequently  fulRce  to  remove  the  cor- 
rupt bone  alone.  In  larger  bones, 
where  the  whole  bone,  is  not  affefted, 
but  only  a part  of  its  external  furface  is 
difordered,  by  either  a caries  or  a fpina 
ventofa,  the  whole  limb  is  by  no  means 
to  be  taken  off,  but  the  difeafed  part  of 
the  bone  only  removed  : but  when  a large 
bone,  as  the  os  humeri,  tibia,  or  femur, 
or  an  intire  joint  of  the  arm,  knee,  or 
foot,  is  difeafed,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
amputating  it  in  the  found  parts  juft 
above. 

SPINACHIA,  or  Spinacia,  spinach, 
or  sFiNAGE,  in  botany,  a genus-of  the 
dioecia-penfandria-  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
palyj;  of  the  male  flower  is  divided  into 


five  parts,  having  no  corolla the  calyx 
of  the  female  flower  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  having  no  corolla  neither : the 
ftyles  are  four : the  feed  is  Angle,  round- 
ifli,  and  inclofed  within  the  cup,  which 
becomes  indurated. 

This  plant  is  well  enough  known  in 
food,  but  has  nothing  to  do  in  medicine, 
except  in  counterfeiting  the  colours  of 
fome  things  of  value,  as  particularly 
giving  to  Gafcoign’s  powder  the  fame 
colour  as  is  given  by  bezoar  ; however, 
the  leaves  of  fpinach  ai-e,  by  fome  wri- 
ters, claffed  among  the  coolers. 

SPINAL  M4RROW.  See  the  article  Me- 
dulla SPINALIS. 

SPINALIS,  in  anatomy,  the  names  of  fe- 
veral mufcles,  of  the  fpine,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  a mufcle  on  the  fide 
of  the  neck,  arifing  from  the  five  fupe- 
rior  procelfes  of  the  vertebrre  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  inferior  of  the  neck;  and 
which  in  its  afcent,  becoming  more  flelhy, 
is  inferted  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  laterally.  It  ferves  to 
draw  the  neck  backwards. 

Other  mufcles  of  the  back,  neck,  fife. 

_ called  by  fome  anatomifts  fpinalis,  are, 
I.  the  fpinalis  cervkis,  called  by  others 
tranfverfalis ; 2.  fpinalis  colli  minores, 
are  mufcles  lying  betw'een  the  fix  fpinal 
apophyfes  of  the  neck,  and  .between  the 
laft  of  the  neck  and  the  firft  of  the  back, 
called  by  fome  interfpinales.  . Other 
mufcles  of  this  name  are,  3.  the  fpinalis 
dorfi,  being  called  by  fome,  a part  of  the' 
femi-fpinatus;  and  by  others  a part  of 
the  longiflimus  dorfi.  4.  The  fpinalis 
dorfi  major,  is  a pretty  long  and  flen- 
der  mufcle,  lying  upon  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fpinal  apophyfes 
of  the  back,  called,  by  fome,  femi-fpi- 
nalls.  5.  Spinales  dorfi  minores  are 
mufcles  of  two  kinds,  fome  going  late- 
rally from  the  extremity  of  one  fpinal 
apophyfes  to  another,  being  often  mixed 
with  the  fliort  fafciculi  of  the  fpinalis 
major ; the  reft  lie  direfilly  between  the 
extremities  of  two  neighbouring  fpinal 
apophyfes  ; being  feparated  from  thofe 
on  the  other  fide  by  the  fpinal  ligament; 
thbfe  are  fometimes  termed  interfpinales. 
6.  Spinales,  and  tranfverfales  lumbo- 
riim,  are  fome  fafciculi  which  run  up 
from  the  fuperior  falfe  fpines  of  the  os 
facrum,  to  the  lower  fpinal  apophyfes  of 
the  loins.  See  the  articles  Muscle, 
Transversalis,  fife. 

For  the  fpinal  nerves,  fee  the  ahide 
Nerves, 
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The  fpina!  accelTory  nerve  of  Willis, 
is  a fort  of  ninth  pair  of  nerves  of  the 
neck,  arifing  from  the  fpinal  marrow, 
about  the  origin  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair,  and  paffing  through  the  great  fora- 
men of  the  os  occipitis  up  into  the  cra- 
nium ! it  is  then  joined  to  the  par 
vagum,  and  coming  out  of  the  cranium 
again  by  the  fame  aperture,  it  recedes 
from  the  par  vagum,  and  is'  bent  back 
to  the  mufculus  fcapulae  cucullaris  or 
trapezius. 

SPINDLE,  in  the  fea- language,  is  the 
fmalleft  part  of  the  (Iiips  capftan,  which 
is  betwixt  the  two  decks.  Tlie  fpindle 
•'  of  the  jeer-capftan  has  whelps  to  heave 
the  viol.  See  the  article  Capst an. 

The  axis  of  the  wheel  of  a watch  or 
dlock,  is  alfo  called  the  fpindle.  Among 
miners,  the  fpindle  is  a piece  of  wood 
faftened  into  either  How  blade. 

Spindle  shell,  in  ichthyology,  theflen- 
der  tuberculous  buccinum,  with  an 
elongated  roftrum.  See  Buccinum. 

SPINE,  SPiNA-DdRsi,  in  anatomy,  the 
bony  column  reaching  from  the  head 
down  to  the  anus  5 being  the  feries  or 
alfemblage  of  vertebrae  winch  fultain  the 
re  It  of  the  body,  contain  the  fpinsl  mar- 
row, and  to  which  the  ribs  are  connefled. 
See  the  ariicles  Vertebrae,  Medul- 
la spinalis',  and  Ribs. 

The  ufual  divifion  of  the  fpine  is  into  the 
neck,  the  back,  the  loins,  and  the  os 
facrum,  and  coccygif.’  See  the  articles 
Neck,  Dorsum,  S'c. 

Luxations,  fraff tires,  and  other-  injuries  of 
t/;f  Spine.  The  figns  common  to  lux- 
ations in  the  fpine  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing : The  back  ilfclf  is  found  to  be 
crooktd  after  fome  externa!  violence  has 
been  inflifted  upon  it  ; the  patient  can 
neither  (land  nor  walk,  and  his  whole 
body  feems  to  be  paralytic;  the  parts 
which  are  beneath  the  luxated  vertebrae 
are  nearly  without  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; 
the  excrement  and  urine  cannot  be  dif- 
charged,  or  elfe  they  are  fometimes  emit- 
ted involuntarily;  the  lower  pxfremi- 
'ties  grow  dead  by  degrees,  and  at  length 
death  itfelf  follows  ; but  thele  fymptoras 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence in  the  luxation.  Where  there  is 
but  one  veriebr®  luxated,  the  curvature  is 
gibbous,  making  a fort  of  angle  : if  the 
proceifes  of  the*  vertebrae  are  difphced 
forwards,  then  the  fpine  will  feem  to 
bend  inwards,  and  the  pains  will  be  more 
gentle,  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  s 
if  the  vertebras  is  luxated  on  the  right 
' ■ 


fide,  the  body  will  incline  towards  the 
left,  and  wire  mrfa.  Luxations  of  the 
fpinal  vertebr®  are  in  general  very  diffi. 
cult  to  reduce ; but  the  following  feems 
to  be  the  bell:  method  of  reducing  them, 
according  to  Heiller:  When  the  apo- 
pbyfes  are  dillocated  on  both  fides,  the. 
patient  is  to  be  laid  leaning  upon  his 
belly  over  a calk,  drum,  or  fome  other 
gibbous  body,  and  then  two  affidants 
are  ftrongly  to  prefs  down  both  ends  of 
the  fpine  on  each  fide  ; then  the  furgeon 
is  to  prefs  down  the  iuxaied  vertebra, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  pulh  nimbly  the 
fuperior  part  pf  the  body  upwards,  by 
which  means,  the  luxated  vertebrae  are 
fometimes  commodioully ' reduced  into 
their  right  places : but  if  fuccefs  diould 
not  attend  the  firft  lime,  the  method 
lliould  be  repeated  two  or  three  limes 
more'.  When  the  vertebrae  comes  out  on 
one  fide,  the  patient  is  then  to  be  placed 
as  before,  but  fo  that  when  the  left  apo- 
phyfis  is  difplaced,  one  affilfant  may 
prefs  the  lower  vertehias  inwards  to  the 
right,  and  another  affilfant  may  deprefs 
the  right  humerus,  and  ^ice  merfa.  For 
the  remainder,  it  feems  proper,  after  the 
vertebras  are  reduced,  to  bathe  the  fpine 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  to  lay  on  com- 
preffes  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  campho- 
rated, and  to  bind  the  parts  up  with  the 
napkin  and  fcapulary.  See  the  article 
Luxation. 

When  any  of  the  vertebras  are  fraflured 
either  by  a fall,  blow,  or  any  other  caufe, 
without  hurting  the  fpinal  marrow,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  frafilure  is  con- 
fined to  fome  of  the  oblique  or  fpinal 
proceifes,  and  therefore  the  patient  will 
be  in  no  great  danger;  but  when  the 
body  of  the  vertebras  is  either  broke  or 
fplit,  and  the  contiguous  fpinal  marrow 
bruifed  or  comprelTcd,  all  the  parts  of 
the  limbs  and  vifcera  beneath  that  ver- 
tebr*  will  become  immoveable  and  rigid, 
and  death  will  fooner  or  later  follow  the 
accident ; and  if  the  tranfverfe  proceifes 
of  the  vertebras  are  broke,  which  incline 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  that  the  heads  of  the.ribs, 
which  are  there  connefted,  lliould  efcape 
being  frafilured.  Thefe  frafiiures  are  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ternal violence  \vhich  occafiohed  them, 
from  the  pains  feated  about  the  affefteil 
vertebrie,  and  from  the  touch,  eye, 
When  only  the  proceifes  of  the  vertebis 
are  found  broken,  it  will  be  much  tli® 
heli  way  to  foics  them  into  their  places 
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vviih  the  fingers,  placing  narrow  com- 
prefies  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  on 
each  fide  of  the  vertebrx,  and  over  them 
flips  of  thick  pafteboard,  to  be  kept  on 
by  the  napkin  and  fcapulary.  See  the 
article  Fracture.  ' 

When  the  fpine  is  fo  injured  that  the 
fpinal  marrow  is  Wounded,  fuch  wounds 
as  are  flight  may  be  drelTed  with  Peru- 
vian balfam,  eflence  of  myrrh,  or  medi- 
cines of  a like  nature,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  honey  of  rofes  fpread  upon 
a pledget,  and  applied  moderately  warm; 
by  which  means,  if  the  patient  is  of  a 
good  conftitution,  the  parts  fometinies 
heal,  but  large  wounds  here  bring  cer- 
tain death. 

For  the  luxations,  fraftures,  &c.  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  fpine,  fee  the  articles 
Neck,  Loins,  Sacrum  os, 

Spines  0/'  echini,  in  natural  hiftory. 
Thefe  in  their  foflil  (late  make  a great 
appearance  in  the  cabinets  of-the  cuii- 
ous,  and  in  the  works  of  the  learned, 
and  are  of  an  almolf  infinite  variety  of 
kinds ; and  many  of  them  are  of  the 
fame  figures  and  dimenfions  with  thofe 
of  the  echini  now  living  in  our  own 
and  other  feas,  and,  well  known  to  us. 
But  befide  the(e  there  are  an  almoft  in- 
finite variety  of  others,  which  though  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  be  truely  fpines  of 
Come  echini  or  other,  yet  evidently  differ 
from  thofe  of  all  the  known  recent  fi(h 
of  that  name,  and  have  certainly  be- 
longed to  fpecies  of  it,  which  we  have 
not  yet  the  lead  knowledge  of.  Thefe, 
however  different  in  (hape  from  one  an- 
other, yet  all  agree  in  their  texture  and 
conllituent  matter,  both  with  one  an- 
other, and  w;th  the  foflil  remains  that 
fupply  the  places  of  the  (hells  of  the 
other  fpecies  fo  common  in  our  chalk- 
pits, all  being  compofed  of  a plated,  or 
tabulated  fpar.  Both  thefe  (hells  and  the 
(pines,  though  they  retain  every  outer 
lineament  of  the  bodies  they  owe  their 
form  to,  yet  have  they  nothing  of  their 
interior  texture,  nor  any  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  of  it,  but  are  compofed  of  plates 
fet  edgewife,  or  aflant,  in  the  fliells,  and 
in  the  fpines  always  obliquely  to  the  axis 
of  the  body;  fo  thrt  all  the  foflil  fpines 
of  echini  break  regularly  in  an  oblique 
direflion,  and  always  (hew  on  each  part 
a perfciSlIy  fmooth,.  and  gloffy,  (lahting 
furfacp. 

Of  the  foflil  fpines  of  echini  fome  are 
long  and  (lender,  tapering  from  a hro-sder 
bafis  to  aft  ne  point,  and  I'ometimes  from 


a thick  part,  at  or  near  the  middle,  to 
an  obtufe  point  at  each  end  : thefe  are 
ufually  ftriated,  ridged,  or  furrowed, 
and  often  elegantly  granulated,  though 
fometimes  they  are  fmooth.  Thefe  moft 
refemble  the  fpines  of  the  more  common 
fpecies  of,  recent  or  living  echini  we  are 
acquainted  with  ; others  of  them  are  of 
the  fame  length  with-the  common  long 
ones,  but  are  very  flat,  and  are  ridged 
more  or  lefs  high,  or  covered  with  tu- 
bercles of  different  (hapes;  others  are 
ragged,  and  varioufly  jagged,  and  knot- 
ted like  a rough  branch  of  fir,  ftript  of 
its  leaves,  or  ihat  fort  of  fucus  called  thb 
fea-ragged-ftaff.  The  Ijjines  themfelves 
are  ufually  bedded  in  the  (Irata  of  chalk, 
though  fometimes  they  ate  found  in  the 
llone-quarries,  and  fometimes,  but  that 
moft  rarely,  bedded  in  clay,  or  loofe 
among  gravel,  • 

SPINET  or  SpiNNET,  a mufical  inllru- 
ment  ranked  in  the  fecond  or  third  place 
among  harmonious inftruments.  Itcon- 
fitts  of  a cheft  or  belly  made  of  the  moft 
porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found, 
and  a table  of  fir  glued  on  flips  of  wood 
called.fummers,  which  bear  on  thefides. 
On  the  table  is  raifed  two  little  promi*- 
nences  or  bridges,  wherein  are  placed  fo 
many  pins  as  there  are  chords, or  firings 
to  the  inttrument.  It  is  played  on  by 
two  ranges  of  continued  keys,  the  for- 
mer range  being  the  order  of  the  diato- 
nic fcale,  and  that  behind  the  order  of 
the  artificial  notes  or  femi-tones.  The 
keys  are  fo  many  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
which,  touched  and  prelfed  down  at  the 
end,  make  the  other  raife  a jack  which 
(hike  and  found  the  (Irings  by  means  of 
the  end  of  a crow’s  quill  wherewith  it  is 
armed.  The  thirty  firlt  firings  are  of 
brafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of 
Heel  or  iron  wire : they  are  all  ftrttched 
over  the  two  bridges  already  mentioned. 
The  figure  of  the  fpinet  is  a long  fquare 
or  parallelogram  ; fome  call  it  an  harp- 
couched,  and  the  harp  an  inverted  fpinet 
See  the  article.HARP. 

This  inftrument  is  generally  tuned  by 
the  ear,  which  method  of  the  pi-a£licat 
muficians  is  founded  on  a fuppoCtion, 
lhat  the  ear  is  a peifcft  judge  of  an  oc- 
tave and  fifth.  The  general  rule  is  to  be- 
gin at  a certain  note,  as  C,  taken  towards 
the  middle  of  the  inftrument,  and  tuning- 
all  the  oflaves  up  and  down,  and  alio 
the  fifths,  reckoning  feven  femi-tones  to 
each  fifth,  by  which  means  the  whole  is 
tuned.  Sometimes  to  the  common  or 
[undaiiient..i 
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fiindamenta]  play  of  the  fpinet  is  added 
another  fimilarone  in  unifon,  and  a third 
in  oSave  to  the  firft,  to  make  the  /har- 
mony the  fuller  ; they  are  either  played 
I'eparately  or  together  by  means  of  a ftop; 
thele  are  called  dotilde  or  triple  fpinels  ; 
fometimes  a play  of  violins  is.added,  by 
means  of  a bow,  or  a few  wheels  parallel 
to  the,  keys,  which  prefs  the  firings  and 
make  die  founds'laft  as  long  as  the  mufi- 
cian  pleafes,  and  heighten  and  foften  them 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
prelfed.  The  harpfichord  is  a kind  of 
fpinet,  only  with  another  dilpofition  of  the 
keys.  See  the  article  Harpsichoud. 

SPINNING,  in  commerce,  the  a£V  or  art 
of  reducing  filk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  hair, 
or  other  matters,  into  thread.  Spinning 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  with  a 
diftafF  and  fpindle,  ci'  with  other  machines 

•proper  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  working. 
Hemp,  flax,  nettle-thread,  and  the  like 
vegetable  matters,  are  to  be  wetted  in 
fpinning  ; filks,  wools,  &c.  are  to  be 
fpun  dry,  and  do  not  need  water;  but 
there  is  a way  of  fpinning  filk  as  it  comes 
off  the  cafes  or  balls,  where  hot  and  even 
boiling  water  is  to  be  ufed. 

SPINOSE  LEAF,  in  botany,  exprelfes  a leaf 
whofe  difk  or  edge  is  armed  with  carti- 
laginous points,  fo  firmly  affixed  that 

• they  cannot  be  feparated  without  injuring 
the  leaf  itl'elf, 

SPINOUS  FISHES,  fuch  as  have  fothe  of 
the  rays  of  the  back-fins  running  out  in- 
to thorns  or  prickles,  as  the  pearch,  &c. 
See  thearticle  Ichthyology. 

SPINOZISM,  or  Spinosism,  thedoflrine 
of  Spinoza,  or  atheifin  and  pantheifm 
propofed  after  the  manner  of  Spinoza, 
who  was  born  a Jew  at  Amfterdam. 

The  great  principles  of  fpinozifm,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  properly  and  abfolutely 
exifting  belides  matter  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  matter  ; among  which  are  even 
comprehended  thought,  abllrafl  and  ge- 
neral ideas,  comparilons,  relations,  com- 
binations of  relations,  &c. 

The  chief  articles  in  Spinoza’s  fyflem  are 
reducible  to  thefe.  That  there  is  but 
one  fubllance  in  nature,  and  that  this 
only  fubllance  Is  endued  with  an  infinite 
number  of  attributes,  among  w'hich  are 
exlenfion  and  cogitation  : that  all  the 
bodjes.  in  the  univerfe  are  modifications 
of  this  fubllance  confidej-ed  as  it  is  ex- 
tended ; and  that  all  the  fouls  of  men 
are  modifications  of  the  fame  fubllance 
confidered  as  cogitative ; that  God  is 
.neceffiiry  pnd  infinitely  perftil  being, 


and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things  that  exiff, 
hut  not  a difierent  being  from  them: 
that  there  is  but  one  being  and  one  na- 
ture,  and  that  this  nature  produces  with- 
in  itfelf,  by  an  immanent  adl,  all  thofe 
which  we  call  creatures ; and  that  this 
being  is  at  the  fame  time  both  agent  and 
patient,  efficient  caufe  and  fubjeS,  but 
that  he  produces  nothing  but  modifica- 
tions  of  himfelf. 

Thus  is  the  deity  made  the  foie  agent  as 
well  as  patient  in  all  evil,  both  phyfical 
and  moral;  ado6lrine  fraught  With  more 
impieties  than  all  the  heathen  poets  have 
publiflied  concerning  their  Jupiter,  Venus, 
' Bacchus,  fife.  It  is  oblerVed,  that  whal 
feems  to  have  led  Spinoza  to  this  fydein, 
was  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  either 
that  matter  is  eternal  and  diflFerent  from 
God,  or  that  it  could  be  produced  from 
nothing,  or  that  an  infinite  and  free  be- 
ing could  have,  made  a -world  fuch  as 
this  is.  A matter  that  exills  neceffarily, 
and  which  neverthelefs  is  void  of  afli- 
vity,  and  fubjedl  to  the  power  of  another 
principle,  is  an  objeft  that  llartles  our 
underltanding,  as  there  feeins  no  agree- 
ment between  the  three  conditions.  'It 
is  alfo  held,  that  a matter  created  out  of 
nothing,  feems  to  be  no  lefs  inconceiv- 
able, whatever  efforts  we  make  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  afl  of  the  will  that  can 
change  what  before  was  thought  nothing 
into  real  fubllance.  Befides,  its  being 
contrary  to  that- known  maxim  of  phi- 
lofophers,  ex  mbtlo  nihil  jit.  In  fine, 
that  an  infinitely  good,  holy,  free  being, 
ffiould  rather  choofe  to  have  them  wicked 
and  eternally  miferable,  is  no  lefs  incom- 
prehenfihle  ; and  the  rather  as  it  feems 
diffifult  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  man 
with  the  quality  of  a being  made  out  of 
nothing.  Thefe, -it  is  obl'erved,  appear 
to  have  been  the  difficulties  which  led 
Spinoza  to  fearch  for  a new  ryfletn, where- 
in God  ffiould  not  be  dillinfl  from  niat- 
ter,  and  wherein  he  (hould  afl  nectlfa- 
rily,  and  lo-the  extent  of  all  his  power, 
not  out  of  himfelf  (ad  extra)  but  with- 
in himfelf.  But  it  is  certain,  that  if  this 
fyllem  refeues  us  fi-ora  fome  difficulties, 
it  involves  us  in  others  much  greater. 
See  the  articles  God,  Soul,  Natuse, 
Matter,  Existence,  Substance, 
Extension,  Generation,  Corrup- 
tion, Essence,  Isc. 

SPINSTER,  in  law,  an  addition  ufiially 
given  :o  all  unmarried  women  frimr  the 
vifeount’s  daughter  downwards  ; but  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  generoh 
. ■ ■ is 
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is  a good  addition  for  a gentlewoman  ; 
and  that  if  fuch  a perfon  be  named  fpin- 
fter  in  any  original  writ,  appeal,  or  in- 
diftment,  fhe  may  abate  and  qualh  the 
fame'. 

SPIRiEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ico- 
. fandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a rofaceous  flower,  confifting  of  five 
roundilh,  plane  petals : its  fruit  confifts 
of  five  oblong,  comprefted,  acuminated 
capfules,  each  formed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  a few  acuminated  and 
fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  white 
(hrubby  hypericum  of  authors. 

SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a curve  line  of  the 
circular  kind,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  re- 
cedes from  its  center. 

A fpiral,  according  to  Archimedes,  its 
inventor,  is  thus  generated  ; if  a right 
line,  as  A B (plate  CCLIX,  fig.  2.)  hav- 
ing one  end  fixed  at  B,  be  equally  moved 
round,  fo  as  with  the  other  end  A to  de- 
fcribe  the  periphery  of  a circle;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a point  be  conceived  to 
move  forward  equally  from  B towards 
A,  in  the  right  lipe  B A,  fo  as  that  the 
. point  defcribes  that  line,  while  the  line 
generates  the  circlet  then  will  the  point, 
with  its  two  motions,  defcribe  the  curve- 
line  B I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c,  which  is  called 
the  helix  or  fpiral  line ; and  the  plane 
(pace,  contained  between  the  fpiral  line 
and  the  right  line  B A,  is  called  the  fpiral 
fpace., 

If  alfo  you  conceive  the  point  B to  move 
twice  as  flow  as  the  line  A B,  fo  as  that 
it  (liall  get  but  half  way  along  the  line 
BA,  when  that  line,  (hall  have  formed 
the  circle  ; and  if  then  you  imagine  a 
. new  revolution  to  be  made  of  the  line 
carrying  the  point,  fo  that  they  (hall  end 
their  motion  at  iaft  together,  there  will 
be  formed  a double  fpiral  line,  and  the 
two  fpiral  fpaces,  as  you  fee  in  the  figure. 
From  the  genefis  of  this  curve,  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries  may  be  eafily  drawn. 
I.  The  lines  B 12,  B ii,  B 10,  &c. 
making  equal  angles  with  the  firfl  and 
fecond  fpiral  (as  alfo  B la,  B 10,  B 8, 
&c.)  are  in  arithmetical  proportion,  2, 
The  lines  B 7,  B 10,  &c.  drawn  any 
how  to  the  firft  fpirai,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  arches  of  the  circle  intercepted  be- 
twixt B A and  thofe  lines.  3.  Any  lines 
, drawn  from  B to.  the_fecond  fpiral,  as 
B 18,  B 22,  &t:,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
aforefaid  arches,  together  wjih  the  whole 
periphery  added  on  both  fides.  4.  The 
firlt  fpiral  (pace. is  to  the  ficA  circle  as  1 


to  3.  And,  5.  The  firA  fpiral  line  h 
equal  to  half  the  periphery  of  the  firA 
circle ; for  the  radii  of  the  feaors,  and 
' confequently  the  arches,  are  in  a fimpla 
arithmetical  progreffion,  while  the  peri- 
phery of  the  circle  contains  as  many 
arches  equal  to  the  greateA  ; wherefore 
the  periphery  to  all  thofe  arches^ is  to  the 
fpiral  lines  as  2 to  i. 

Spiral,  in  architeaure  and  fculpture, 
implies  a curve  that  afcends,  winding 
aboiit.a  cone  or  fpire,  fo  as  all  the  points 
thereof  continually  approach  the  axis.  It 
is_  diAinguilhed  from  the  helix,  by  its 
winding  around  a cone,  whereas  the  helix 
winds  in  the  fame  manner  around  a cy- 
linder. 

Prof ortiotml  Spirals,  are  fuch  fpiral  lines 
as  the  rhumb  lines  on  the  terreArial  globe, 
which,  becaufe  they  make  equal  angles 
with  every  meridian,  muA  alfo  make 
equal  angles  with  the  meridians  in  the 
Aereographic  projeftion  on  the  plane  bf 
the  equator;  and  therefore  will  be,  as 
Dr.  Halley  obferves,  proportional  fpirals 
about  the  polar  point.  See  Rhumb. 

.Spiral-stairs.  See  Stair-case, 

SPIRATION,  or  rather  Respiration, 
See  the  article  Respiration. 

SPIKE,  fpira,  in  architeflure,  was  ufed  by 
the  antients  for  the  bafe  of  a column, 
and  fometimes  for  the  aAraga!  or  tore. 
But,  among  the  moderns,  it  denotes  a 
Aeeple  that  continually  diminilhes  as  it 
afcends,  whether  conically  or  pyrami- 
dally, See  the  article  Steeple. 

Spire,  in  geography;  an  imperial  city  bf 
Germany,  capital  of  a bilhopric  of  the 
fame  name,  and  fitualed  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weA  of 
Heidelburgj  ealt  long.  8®  17',  north  lat. 
49°  16'. 

SPIREBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  fitu- 
ated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  eight 
miles  north  of  Landau. 

SPIRIT,  fpiritus,  in  metaphyfics,  an  in- 
corporeal being  or  intelligence;  in  which 
fenfe,  God  is  faid  to  be  a fpirit,  as  are 
angels  and  the  human  foul.  See  the  ar- 
ticles God,  Angel,  and  Soul. 

The  word  fpirit  is,  indeed,  ufed  in  ge- 
neral to  denote  all  thinking  intelligent 
fubftances;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  imagine,  becaufe  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  Creator  as  well  as  to 
the  human  foul,  that  therefore  they  par- 
take of  one  common  nature,  and  differ 
only  as  different  rngdificatiens  of  the 
fame  fubftance ! wherefore,  when  we  call 
God  a fpirit,  we  ought  by  no  means 

raAily 
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I'alhly  to  prefume,  that  he  is  fo  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  which  the  human  foul  is  a 
fpirit. 

However,  though  we  readily  own  there 
may  be  various  ranks  of  fpiritual  beings ; 
yet  as  we  have  no  conceptions  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  intelleflual 
natures  diftinfl  from  thofe  of  our  own 
minds,  we  are  neceffitated  to  conceive  of 
them  in  a manner  luited  to  our  know- 
ledge; and  when  we  would  rank  them 
into  fpecies,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
fuperiority  they  are  imagined  in  the  fcale 
of  being,  we  afcribe  to  them  what  we 
find  molt  excellent  in-ourfelves,  as  know- 
ledge, thinking,  forefight,  &c.  and  ihofe 
in  different  meafures,  proportioned  to  the 
Ifation  peculiar  to  each  rank.  But  that 
this  is  a very  imperfeft  way  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  various  orders  of  ihtel- 
leftual  beings,  needs  not  many  words  to 
make  appear  i efpecially  if  we  confider, 
that  the  manner  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  without  the  intervention  of  bo- 
dily organs,  is  a thing  to  us  altogether 
incomprehenfible  ; which  necefl’arily  leads 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  ways  of 
perception  and  knowledge,  whereof  our 
faculties  cannot  give  us  any  notice.  See 
the  articles  Essence,  Existence,  and 
Substance. 

Spirits,  or  Animal  spirits,  in  phy- 
fiology.  See  Animal  SPIRITS, 

Our  perceptions  and  aiSlions  are  fuppofed 
to  depend  on  the  facility  with  which 
thefe  fpirits  pafs  from  the  brain  to  the 
nerves,  and  hack  from  the  nerves  to  the 
brain  : for  if  the  brain,  the  cerebellum, 
or  the  fpinal  marrow  is  hurt,  there  hap- 
pens in  all  the  parts  where  the  nerves  are 
diliributed,  which  proceed  from  the  dif- 
ordered  part,  convnlfions  and  palfies; 
and  if  any  nerve  is  tied  or  cut,  the  parts 
below  the  Hgature  lofe  their  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion, while  thofe  above  continue  in  their 
former  ftate.  See  the  articles  Brain,  Ce- 
rebellum, Marrow,  and  Nerves. 

Spirit,  in  cheniiftry,  a name  applied  to 
feveral  very  different  fubftances ; how- 
ever, in  general,  it  denotes  any  diftilled 
volatile  liqtiof  that  is  not  infipid,  as 
phlegm,  or  pure  water,  nor  inflammable 
as  oil : but  under  this  general  idea  are 
comprehended  liquors  of  quite  oppofite 
natures,  fome  being  acid,  and  olhers  al- 
kaline ; which  lalf  are  fuch  enemies  to  the 
former,  that  as  foon  as  they  are  put  to- 
gether, they  rail’e  a violent  effervefcence, 
and  grow  hot : and  to  thefe  may  be  add- 
ed a third  fort,  called  vinous  or.infiam- 


mable  fpi'rltf  ; which  though  very  fubtife 
and  penetrating,  are  not  manifeflly  either 
acid  or  alkaline. 

All  thefe  forts  of  fpirits  Mr.  Boyle’fliews 
to  he  producible:  and,  i.  The  vinous, 
which  nature  fcarce  ever  produces  of 
herfelf,  are  the  creatures  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation,  or  are  aflually  produced, 
though  not  feparaled,  in  that  opera- 
tion. See  the  articles  Fermentation, 
Brandy,  kuM,  Rack.,  &c, 
a.  The  alkaline  or  volatile  fpirits,  called 
alfo  the  urinous,  by  reafon  of  their  affi. 
nity  in  many  qualities  with  fpirit  of  urine, 
are  manifeftly  not  fimple  but  compound 
bodies  ; confiding  of  the  volatile  fait  of 
the  refpeftive  concretes  diflblved  in  the 
phlegm,  and  foy  the  moft  part  accompa- 
nied with  a little  oil  ; fo  that  thefe  may 
he  referred  to  the  clafs  of  volatile  falls. 
See  the  article  Salt. 

3.  Acid  fpirits  ^appear  to  be  producible, 
becaufe  thofe  drawn  from  common  fait 
and  nitre  are  very  difieient  in.  refptfl  of 
tafte,  £fc.  'from  the  bodies  they  are  pro- 
cured from,  which  are  not  properly  acid: 
fo  that  if  does  not  appear  that  thefe  fpi- 
rits pre-exifted  in  that  ftate  of  thofe 
bodies. 

What  farther  confirms  this  doflrine  of 
fpirits  is,  that  the  fame  body,  merely 
by  different  ways  of  ordering  it,  may 
be  brought  to  afford  either  acid,  vinous, 
or  urinous  fpirits  ; add,  that  whereas  fait 
is  accounted  the  principle  of  all  tafte,  it 
follows  that  fpirits,  being  fapid,  mult 
contain  fait ; fince  it  is  tafte  that  cha- 
raQerixes  and  diftinguifhes  it  front 
phlegm,  and  denominates  it  acid,  vi- 
nous, or  urinous  fpirit. 

Spirits,  diftilled  from  fermented  liquors, 
confift  of  very  different  ingredients,  n/iz, 
a pure  fpirit  or  alcohol,  phlegm,  a cer- 
tain acetous  fermented  acid,  and  a finall 
quantity  of  ill-fcented  oil ; fo  that  it  be- 
comes neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fpirit  perfeftly  pure,  to  re-diftil  it  fevt- 
ral  times,  as  direfled  under  the  articles 
Distillation  and  Rectification. 
By  reducing  fpirit,  therefore,  to  the  ul- 
mcft  degree  of  purity,  an  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained ; which,  as  Dr.  Shaw  exprelles  it, 
is  a liquor  fui  generis,  and  poffelTed  ot 
many  peculiar  qualities;  as,  i.  When 
abfolutely  purified,  it  is  an  uniform  and 
homogene  liquor,  capable  of  no  farther 
feparaiion,  without  lofs  or  deftruflioti 
of  fome  of  its  homogtneous  parts,  i. 
It  is  totally  inflammable,  leaving  no 
foot,  nor  any  moitture  behind.  3.  It  has 
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Jib  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  any  more 
than  pure  water,  except  what  is  owing  to 
its  nature  as  alcohol,  or  perfeftly  pure 
fpirit.  4..  It  is  an  unfluous  and  crifpy 
fluid,  running  veiny  in  the  diftillation, 
and  its  drops  rolling  on  the  furfach  of 
any  otheh  fluid,  like  peafe  upon  a table, 
before  they  unite.  5,  It  appears  to  be 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  body  it  is  obtained 
from,  broken  very  fine,  and  intimately 
and’ftrongly  rnixed  with  in  aqueous 
fluid,  which  is  aflimilated,  or  changed 
in  its  nature  in  the  operation.  6.  And 
laftly,  it  feems  to  be  a kind  of  univerfal 
fluid,  producible  vvith  the  fame  proper- 
ties from  every  vegetable  fubjefi:  j bUt  to 
produce  it  thus,  requires  fome  care  in 
the  Operation;  See  Alcohol. 

On  thefe  principles  is  founded  the  opi- 
nion, that  all  fpirits  may  be  reduced  to  a 
perfeft  fimilat  ity,  or  famenefs,from  what- 
ever fubjeft  they  are  produced,  and  on 
this  depends  their  convertibility  into  one 
another  ; for  when  once  they  are  brought 
to  this  ftandard  of  fimplicity,  there  needs 
nothing  more  than  to  add  the  oil  of  fuch 
of  the  finer  fpirits  as  is  required  to  con- 
vert the  fpirit  into  that  particular  kind. 
By  this  means  the  fame  taftelefs  fpirit, 
whether  obtained  from  malt,  fugar,  or 
grapes,  may  be  made  into  either  malt 
fpirit,  brandy,  or  rum,  by  adding  the 
effeniial  oil  of  the  grape,  fugar;  or  malt; 
and  thus  what  was  once  malt  fpirit,  Ifiall 
become  brandy,  or  whatever  elfe  the  ope- 
rator pleafes. 

Many  methods  have  been  attempted  to 
obtain  the  firlt  point,  that  is,  the  redu- 
cing the  fpirit  to  perfefil:  and  pure  al- 
cohol : the  moft  prafticable  means  feem 
to  be  long  digeftion,  and  the  repeated 
diftillation  from  water  into  water,  where 
the  efiential  oil  will  at  once  be  left  upon 
two  fitifaces,  and  the  acid  imbibed  ; the 
Ihorter  vvays,  are  thofe  by  redtifying  from 
neutral  abforbent  fairs  and  earths;  fUch 
are  fugar,  chalk,  and  the  like;  and, 
laftly,  the  ufe  of  fixed  alkalies  may  be 
fried,  for  thefe  very  forcibly  keep  down 
both  the  phlegm  and  oil ; inlbmuch  that 
this  laft  method  ptomiles  to  be  the  thorieft 
of  all,  if  the  art  were  known  of  utterly 
abolifliing  the  alkaline  flavour,  which  the 
alcohol  is  apt  to  acquire. 

Bor  as  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a lefs  de- 
gree of  heat  than  watery  liquors,  if  due 
regard  be  bad  to  this  circttraftance,  very 
V.ealc  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wary 
diftillations,  in  a degree  of  heat  lefs  than 
that  in  which  water  boils,-  be  tolerably 
VoL,  ly. 


well  freed  of  their  aqueous  phlegrh  ; atid 
in  order  to  free  it  from  its  foul  oil,  add 
to  every  gallon  of  it  a pdbnd  or  two  of 
pure,  dry,  and  fixed  alkaline  fait;  which 
being  digefted  together  for  fome  time, 
the  alkali,  from  its  knovvn  property  of 
attraftiiig  water  and  oils,  will  imbibe 
the  remaining  phlegm,  and  ft'ch  part  of 
the  difagreCable  unditious  matter  as  may 
be  ttill  left  in  the  fpirit,  arid  fink  with 
them  to  (he  bottom  of  the  veflel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently  drawn 
over,  it  will  arife  entirely  free  from  its 
phlegm  arid  nauleous'flavour;  but  as  fome 
jJarticles  of  the  alkaline  fait  are  apt  to 
be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  it  an  uri-, 
nous  relifti,  a fmall  proportion  of  any 
fixed  acid  liquor,  or  rather  of  an  acid 
fait,  as  vitriol  or  alum,  fliould  be  added 
to  it.  * 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  pfocefs  is 
called  alcohol,  and  is  extremely  pure; 
limpid,  perfetSly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft  purpofes : it  maybe  reduced  to 
the  ftrength  commonly  underftood  by 
proof-fpirit,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of 
it  (by  weight)  with  feventeen  ounces  of 
water.  The  diftilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  are  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  when  the  common  refili- 
fied  or  proof  fpirits  of  the  ftiops  are 
made  ufe  of. 

There  are  many  occafions  in  which  che- 
mifts,  and  other  artificers;  ftand  in  riped 
of  the  true  and  pureft -alcohol;  the  leaffi 
remainder  of  water  rendering  the  opera- 
tion unfuccelsful ; hence  it  is  ab'folutely 
rieceffary  we  fliould  have  fome  marks; 
by  which  to  diflinguifll  whether  our  ali 
cohol  be  pure  or  not.  The  principal 
of  thefe  are,  i.  If  the  fuppofed  alcohol 
contains  any  oil  diflblved  in  it,  and  fo' 
equably  diftributed  through  it,  that  it  is 
no  vvays  perceptible,  then  upon  pouring 
of  vi'ater  into  it,  the  mixture  will  grow 
vvhire,  and  the  oil  ftparate  from  the  al- 
cohol. s.  If  any  thing  of  an  acid  lies 
concealed  in  the  alcohol,  a little  of  it 
mixed  with  the  alkaline  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac vvill  dlfcoVer  the  acid  by  an  ef- 
fervefcence  excited  by  the  affofion  of  thri 
acid;  for  othcrvvife. there  would  be  only 
a Ample  coagulation.  3-  H there  be 
any  thing  of  an  alkali  intermixed,  it  vvill 
appear  by  the  efiervefcence  excited  by 
the  afFufidri  of  an  acid.  4.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difcover  whe- 
ther there  be  any  water  intermi.xed  with 
it.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  the 
follovving:  take  a chemical  veflel  With  a 
jy  O Jotfg 
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long  narrow  neck,  the  bulb  -of  which 
' will  hold  four  or  fix  ounces  of  alcohol. 
Fill  this  two  thirds  full  with  the  alcohol 
you  intend  to  examine,  into  which  throw 
a dram  of  the  pureft  and  drieft  fait  of 
tartar,  corning  very  hot  out'of  the  fire  ; 
then  mix  them  by  fliaking  them  toge- 
ther, and  let  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
alcohol  is  jult  ready  to  boil.  Being  thus 
fliaken,  and  heated,  if  the  fait  of  tartar 
remains  perfefilly  dry,  without  the  lead; 
li^n  of  moillure,  we  are  hire  that  there 
is  no  water  in  the  alcohol.  The  learned 
Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  by  this  method 
he  difcovered  w'ater  in  alcohol  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  pure,  having  under- 
gone every  other  method  of  trial. 
Medicmal  virtues  of  Spimts.  The_  too 
free  ufe  of  inflammable  or  vinous  fpiiits, 
is  attended  with  very  bad  efiefls ; as 
the  body  is  thereby  greatly  attenuated, 
the  ftrength  impaired,  and  the  brain  ftu- 
pified.  However,  as  Dr.  Pringle  juftly 
obferves,  we  ought  not  to  confound  the 
necflTary  and  moderate  ufe  of  fpirits, 
with  the  vice  of  indulging  in  them  to 
excefs..  So  far,  therefore,  from  think- 
ing the  moderate  ule  of  fpirits  detri- 
mental to  foldiers,  and  others,  v.'ho  are 
expofed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  mo'ft  and  bad  air,  that  he  even 
recommends  it  ; and  as  to  foldiers  in 
particular,  he  obferves,  that  fpirits,  even 
when  drank  to  excefs,  tend  more  to 
Veaken  the  conflilution  than  to  produce 
any  of  the  common  camp  - difeafes. 
Hence,  in  eftahli filing  mtfles  arnong  the 
foldiers,  which  he  thinks  would  be  at- 
tended with  many  good  conftciuences, 
he  alfo  recommends  fome  regulations  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  an  allowance  of 
fpirits,  whether  by  ftoppages  on  the  pay 
or  otherwife  : this  he  enforces  by  obferv- 
ing  that  the  like  prafilice  already  obtains 
in  the  navy,  and  probably  for  the  fame 
leafons  for  which  it  would  be  proper  in 
the  army  ; fince,  in  fliips,  the  men  are 
alfo  liable  to  diftempers  auifing  from 
nioift  and  corrupted  air.  It  is  the  abufe, 
therefore,  of  vinous  fpirits  that  ought  to 
be  condemned  ; fince,  taken  in  modera- 
tion, they  can  do  no  harm  ; and  if  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  circumfiances, 
may  have  very  g6od  effefils. 

Spirits  are  alfo  of  ufe,  in  external  appli- 
cations, to  wounds  and  fores ; as  they 
ftimulate  the  fluids,  refill  ptttrcfafilion, 
and  quicken  the  pulle  when  abforbed. 
Tinflures  of  abforbent  and  aromatic 
powders  are  efien  preferibed  with  ths 
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fame  intention ; by  reafon  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  their  ingredients,  but 
principally  of  the  fpirit. 

As  to  the  volatile  fpirits,  diftilled  from 
■animal  and  other  fiibftances,  they  are  in 
general  extremely  pungent  and  acrimo- 
nious; applied  to  thelkin,  and  prevented 
from  exhaling,  they  inflame  the  part, 
and  produce  the  effefl  of  cauftics ; they 
alfo  liquify  the  animal-juices,  and  dif. 
folve  the  coagula  made  from  them  with 
acids;  with  which  being  mixed,  they  ef. 
fervelce,  and  unite  into  a neutral  fait, 
With  regard  to  their  medical  virtues, 
they  ftimulate  the  nervous  fyftem,  atte- 
nuate vifeid  humours,  promote  a diapho- 
refis,  and  other  natural  fecretions,  and 
abforb  acidities  in  the  priraae  vise;  they 
are  particularly  ufeful  in  the  lethargic  and 
apopleftic  cafes,  in  hypochondriacal  and 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  the  languors, 
head-achs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  other  fymptoms  which 
attend  them.  However,  they  are  gene- 
rally foiiiid  more  ferviceable  to  aged  per. 
fans,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the 
oppofite  circumftances : in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diftempers,  they  are  hurt- 
ful, except  in  fuch  fevers  as  are  accom- 
panied with  a cough,  hoarfeiiefs,  and  re- 
dundanceof  phl^m  : they  are  moll  con- 
veniently exhibited  in  a liquid  form, 
largely- diluted  with  wafer,  or  other  con- 
venient' liquors;  the  dofe  being  from 
five  or  fix  to  thirty  or  more  drops. 

The  acid  fpirits'drawn  from  folTils,  and 
applied  to  animal  bodies,  coagulate  the 
fluids,  and  mortify  the  folids:  by  being 
diluted  with  water,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  vinegar.  Metallic  fubllances, 
diflolved  in  thefe  fpirits,  increafe  their 
corroding  fphacelating  quality,  fo  as 
fi;metiracs  fo  occafion  convulfions. 

As  for  the  fpirituous  diftilled  waters, 
which  make  no  fmall  part  of  the  fhop- 
medicines,  fee  the  article  Water. 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general,  fomeihing  be- 
longing to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature 
of  fpirit.  See  the  article  Spirit. 

The  fpiritual  courts,  inlaw,  arefuchas 
have  jurifdiiflion  in  matrinqonial  caufes, 
and  for  probate  of  wills,  and  granting 
adminiftration  of  goods ; as  alfo  in  re- 
gard to  tythes,  and  in  cafes  of  defama- 
tion, &c.  See  the  articles  COURT, 

V/u,t,  Administrator,  fefc. 

SPIRITUALITIES  of  a hijhop,  are  the 
profits  that  he  receives  as  a bifliop,  and 
not  as  a baron  of  parliament;  fuch  are 
liie  duties  of  his  vifitalion,  prelentaiion- 

iHoney, 
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money,  what  arifes  from  the  ordination 
and  inftitution  of  priefls,  the  income  of 
his  jiirifdiiSion,  &c.  See  Bishop. 

SPITAL,  a town  of  Carinthia,  in  Ger- 
many : eaft  long.  13°  north  lat.  47'*.  , 

SPITHEAD,  a road  between  Po'rtfmouth 
and  the  Kle  of  Wight,  where  the  royal 
navy  of  Great  Britain  frequently  rendez- 
vous. 

SPIT-insect,  in  zoology,  the  cicada  with 
brown  wings,  and  two  white  fpots  on 
them,  and  a double  white  line.  See  the 
article  Cicada. 

SPITTLE,  faliva,^  in  phyliology.  See 
the  article  Saliva. 

SPITZBERGEN,  or  Groenland.  See 
the  article  Groenland, 

SPLACHNUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
moffes;  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is 
a fraooth,  conic  calyptra  ; the  antherae 
are  cylindric,  and  the  receptacle  colour- 
ed, membranaceous,  and  very  large  ; the 
calyx  of  the  female  flower,  which  is  on 
a diftinfl  vegetable,  is  ftillated,  and  the 
priftilli-are  numerous,  central,  fliort,  and 
coloured. 

SPLAIT,  or  Shoulder- SPLAIT,  among 
farriers.  See  Shoulder-splait. 

SPLEEN,  o-TcXnr,  lien,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
vifcus  of  a deep  blackifli  red  colour,  fitu- 
Bted  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Itomach,  un- 
der the  diaphragm,  near  the  ribs,  abd 
above  the  left  kidney.  Its  figure  is  fome- 
what  uncertain  ; but  is  ufually  like  that 
of  a tongue,  being  hollow  towards  the 
ftomach,  and  convex  towards  the  dia- 
phragm and  ribs;  however,  it  is  often 
irregular,  and  has  in  many  parts  fiffures. 
It  is  connedled  with  the  ftomach,  by  the 
vafabrevia,  and  with  the  pancreas,  omen- 
tum, the  diaphragm,  and  left  kidney  by 
meniliranes.  Its  fize  is  various,  but  is 
ufually  five  or  fi.x  inches  long,  three 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  in  the  human 
body!  in  dogs,  hogs,  and  many  other 
animals,  it  Is  much  larger  and  thinner. 

In  human  fubjeffs,  the  fpleen  has  but 
one  membrane;  but  in  calves,  and  fome 
other  animals,  it  has  two:  in  this  cafe, 
the  external  one  is  robuft,  common,  and 
adheres  but  laxly,  by  means  of  the  fangui- 
ferous  veftels,  to  the  inner  one,  which  is 
proper  and  very  thin,  and,  when  the  out- 
er one  is  taken  off,  tranfmits  the  breath. 
The  veflels  of  the  fpleen,  conlidering  its 
fize,  are  remarkably  large:  its  artery  is 
from  the  cceliac,  and  is  called  the  fplenic 
artery  ; and  in  human  fubjefts  really 
tranfmits  water,  air,  or  mercury,  thrown 
into  it,  into  the  veins : the  fplenic  vein 


is,  like  thofe  of  the  other  vifccra,  very 
much  ramified,  and  its  branches  are  car- 
ried throughout  the  whole  fpleen;  but, 
in  calves,  &c.  it  is  foon  after  its  ingrefs 
into  the  fpleen,  transformed  into  cells  : 
in  calves  alfo,  both  vefTds  enter  at  ore 
extremity;  but  in  the  human  body,  they 
are  divided  into  various  branches,  and 
run  over  the  whole  concave  or  internal 
furface : the  nerves  of  the  fpleen  are 
from  the  plexus  fplenicus ; the  fpleen  has 
no  excretory  dudl  ; but  tl-.ere  are  in  it 
lymphatic  vefTgls,  running  to  the  recep- 
tacle. 

The  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  has  been  faiil 
to  be  cellulofe  and  glandulofe  : in  calves, 
indeed,  it  is  cellulofe  ; but  in  man,  it  is 

' vafculofe  and  fibrofe.  What  authors  have 
(leferibed  as  glands  in  the  fpleen,  Ruyfeh 
lias  proved  to  be  only  velTels;'  all  the 
glands  about  the  fpleen  be  ng  only  ,one 
or  two  lymphatic  ones,  of  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a bean,  fituaied  without  it  near 
where  the  veflels  enter. 

The  ufe  of  the  fpleen  has  been  much 
controverted  by  authors ; but  the  moll 
probable  opinion  feeins  to  be,  that  it 
ferves  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid, 
out  of  which  the  bile  is  to  be  afterwards 
fecreted ; and  that  by  this  means  obftruc- 
tions,  which  muft  otherwife  be  frequent, 
are  prevented,  and  the  fecretion  of  the 
bile  promoted. 

InfarSipn  of  the-  Spleen.  In  this  cafe,  the 
fpleen  IwelJs,  together  with  the  left  adja- 
cent region ; and  fometimes  there  is  a 
tenfenefs  of  the  belly  : this  difeafe  is  in- 
creafed  by  reft,  and  too  rich  a diet ; and 
tlieiefore  extreife,  and  a fpare  diet  are 
proper^  as  are  acids,  as  vinegar,  or  thin 
and  aurtere  wine;  and,  in  general,  all 
meats  and  drinks,  which  have  the  virtue 
of  nrpmoting  urine,  as  the  feeds  of  tre- 
foil, cummin,  paifley,  wild  thyme,  hyf- 
fop,  and  favory  ; and  the  herbs  rocket, 
fpleenwort,  and  crefTes.  See  the  article 
Hypochondriac  passion. 

Spleen  wort,  hnehitis.  See  the  article 
Lonchitis. 

SPLENETIC,  a perfon  affe6led  with  ob- 
ttru6lion  of  the  fpleen.  See  Spleen  and 
Hypochondriac  passion. 

SPLENIC  VESSELS,  the  artery  and  vein  of 
the  fpleen.  See  the  article  Spleen. 

SPLENIUS,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles  of  the  head,  which  rifing 
from  the  lower  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and 
the  five  upper  ones  of  the  back,  is  inferr- 
ed a little  above  the  maftoide  procefs. 
See  the  article  MusCLE'. 
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gPLENT,  or  Splint,  amopg  farriers,  a 
callous,  infenfible  excrefcence,  breeding 
on  the  Ihank  bone  of  horfes ; which, 
when  it  grows  big,  fpoils  the  fhape  of 
the  leg,  and  generally  comes  upon  the 
infide  ; but  if  there  be  one  oppofite  to  it 
on  the  outfide,  it  is  called  a peg,  or 
pinned  fplentj  becaufe  it  does,  as  it  were, 
pierce  the  bone,  and  is  extremely  danger- 
bus. 

The  fitnple  fplents  are  only  fattened  to 
the  bone,  at  a pretty  dittance  frona  the 
(cnee,  and  without  touching  the  back 
finew,  and  have  not  a very  bad  confe- 
quence  ; but  thofe  that  touch  the  hack 
fmew,  or  are  fpread  on  the  knee,  will 
make  a horfe  lame  in  a (hort  time, 
for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  (have  away 
the  hair,  and  rub  and  beat  the  I'welling 
with  the  handle  of  a fhoeing  hamrner  ; 
then  having  burnt  three  or  four  hazzle- 
fticks,  vrhile  thefap  is  in  thern,  chafe  the 
fplent  y/ith  the  juice,  or  water  that  iflues 
cut  at  both  ends,  applying  it  as  hot  as 
you  can,  without  icalding  the  part ; after 
that,  rpb  or  bruife  the  fwellin'g  with  one 
of  the  tiicks,  and  continue  frequently  to 
throw  the  hot  juice  upon  the  part,  but  fo 
as  not  to  fcald  it,  and  cbntinue  ftill  rub- 
bing it^  till  it  grovys  foft.  Then  dip  a 
linen-cloth,  five  or  fix  times  double,  in 
the  hazle-jiiice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can 
endure  it,  and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent, 
where  let  it  remain  for  twenty- four  hours, 
keeping  the  horfe  in  the  liable  for  the 
(■pace  of  nine  days,  not  (uffering  him  to 
be  either  ridden  or  led  to  water;  by 
which  time,  the  fplent  will  be  dilTolved, 
and  the  hair  vyill  afterwards  grow  on  it 
again. 

fiPLENTS,  or  Splints,  in  furgery,  pieces 
of  wood,  uled  in  binding  up  broken 
limbs.  See  the  article  FRACTURg. 

SPLICING,  in  the  fea-laiiguage,  is  the 
untwittirg  the  ends  of  two  cables  or 
ropes,  and  working  the  feyeral  ftrands 
into  one  another  by  a fidd,  fp  that  they 
become  as  flrong  as  if  they  were  but  oqp 
rope.  See  the  article  Cable,  &c. 

SPLINTER,  a fmall  .Ihivcr  of  wood,  pr 
the  like.  The  fplinters  of  fraflured 
bones,  if  loole,  are  to  be  carefully  I'e- 
nioved,  otherwife  replaced.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fracture. 

SFODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  lhefoul- 
eft  recrements  of  copper  ; being  nothing 
but  the  worft  and  heavieft  parts  of  the 
cadmia  ottracitis,  thrown  up  in  Arch 
toarfe  pieces  by  the  blall  bf  the  helloWs, 
that  it  does  not  adhere 'to  the  be'of  pr  |jdes 


of  the  furnace,  but  faJIs  down  again  infg 
feveral  parts  of  the  furnace;  and  being 
collefted  along  with  many  other  kinds 
pf  foulneffes,  in  form  of  a blackfAi  lieayy 
matter,  is  indeed  no  better  than  the 
fweepipgs  of  the  furnaces,  where  the  cop- 
per is  refined.  See  the  artjcle  Cadmia. 

SPOILS,  fpolia,  whatever  is  taken  from 
the  enemy,  in  time  of  war. 

Among  the  antient  Greeks,  the  fpoils 
were  divided  in  common  among  the 
whole  army,  only  the  general’s  fhare 
was  largeft;  but  among  the  Romans,  the 
fpoils  belonged  to  the  republic. 

SPOLETTO,  the  capital  of  Umbria,  in 
Italy';  it  is  fituated  fifty  miles  north-e^ft 
of  Rome. 

SPONDEE,  fpo7idaus,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
foot  confining  of  two  long  fyllables,  as 
omnes.  See  the' article  Foot. 

Some  give  the  appellation  fpondaic  to 
verfes  compofed  wholly  of  fpondees,  or 
at  leaf!  that  end  with  two  fpondees;  as, 
Conjittit,  aiqtw  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  cir- 
cumfpexit. 

SPONDIAS,  HOG  PLUM,  in 'botany,  a 
genus  of  the  enneaiidi  ia-trigynia  clafs  pf 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
five  ovated,  plane,  and  patent  petal;; 
and  its  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  containing 
four  nuts  in  each  cell.  It  is  called  mon- 
bin by  Pliimier. 

SPONDYLUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  an- 
tiently  giyen  to  a vertebra  of  the  fpin? 
dorfi.  See  the  article  Vertebr.®. 

SPGNGIA,  spunge,  in  botany,  &c.  See 
the  article  Spunge. 

SPONGIOSE,  in  anatotpy,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  on 
account  of  their  pprous  and  cavernous 
teyture,  not  unlike  that  of  fppnge;  as 
the  fpongiofe  or  ethmoide  bone  of  the 
nofe,  the  fpongiofe  bodies  of  the  penis. 
See  the  articles  Nose  and  Penis, 

SPONSORS,  among  cliriftians,  are  thofe 
perfons,  who,  in  the  office  of  baplifm, 
ani'wer,  or  are  fureties,  for  the  perfons 
baptized.  See  the  article  Baptism. 

In  the  antient  church,  there  were  three 
foits  fcf  fponfors,  i.  For  children,  who 
could  not  aniwer  for  themfelves;  and  in 
moft  cafes,  parenjs  yvere  fponfors  for 
their  own  children,  a.  For  fuch  perfons 
as,  by  reafon  of  ficknefs  or  infirmity, 
were  in  the  fame  condition  with  children; 
who  might  be  baptized,  if  their  friends 
tefiified,  that  they  had  before-hand  de- 
filed baptifm,  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
came theiy  fponfors,  . 3.  For  all  adult 
perfons  in  general  j for  tjiefe  too  had 
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their  fponfors,  as  no  petfons  were  bap- 
tized without  them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  antiently  no  more 
than  one  fponfor  was  required,  namely, 
a man  for  a man,  and  a woman  for  a 
woman  : however,  in  the  eafe  of  infants, 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  difference  of 
fex ; for  a virgin  might  be  fponfor  for 
a male  child;  and  a father  for  his  chil- 
dren, whether  male  or  female. 

In  the  modern  chriftian  church,  the  office 
of  fponfors,  or  fureties  in  baptifm,  is  bet- 
ter known  than  pradlifed;  we  call  them 
god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  See  the 
article  God-Fathers, 

SPONTANEOUS,  a term  applied  to  fuch 
motions  of  the  body,  and  operations  of 
the  mind,  as  we  perform  of  ourfelves, 
without  any  conftraint.  See  Freedom. 

Spontaneous,  or  Equivocal  Gene- 
ration. See  Equivocal. 

SPOON-BILL, in  ornithology;  See 
the  article  Platea. 

SPOONING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid 
of  a Ihip,  which,  being  under  fail  in  a 
ilorm  at  fea,  is  unable  to  bear  it,  and 
confequently  forced  to  put  right  before  the 
wind. 

EPORADES,  among  antient  aflronomers, 
a name  given  to  fuch  ftars,  as  were  not 
included  in  any  confteilation.  See  the 
articles  CONSTELLATION  and  Star. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES, among  phyiicians, 
are  fuch  as  feize  particular  perfons  at 
any  time  or  feafon,  and  in  any  place  ; 
in  which  fenfc  they  are  diftinguiflied  from 
epidemical  and  endemic  difeafes;  the 
former  whereof  are  peculiar  to  certain 
limes  or  feafons,  and  the  latter  to  certain 
places  or  countries.  See  the  articles  Epi- 
demic and  Endemic. 

SPORTULA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a dole 
of  meat  or  money,  given  by  great  men  to 
the  poor. 

SPOTS,  in  aftronomy,  certain  places  of  the 
fun’s  or  moon’s  4)fr,  obferved  to  be  ei- 
ther more  bright,  or  darker,  than  the  reft ; 
and  accordingly,  called  faculae  and  ma- 
culae. See  the  articles  FacUJ..®  and 
Macula  ; as  alfo  Sun  and  Mocn. 

pPOUT,  or  Water- SPOUT,  in  natural 
hiftnry,  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
meteor,  obferved  at  fea,  and  fomctifnes 
at  land,  called  by  the  Latins  fypho  and 
fipho.  Its  firft  appearance  is  in  form  of 
a deep  cloud,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
white,  and  the  lower  black  : then  from 
the  lower  part  of  this  cloud  hangs,  or 
rather  falls  down,  what  is  properly  callecj 
fhp  fpout,  in  form  of  g conical  tube. 


biggeft  at  top;  and  under  this  tube, 
there  is  always  a great  boiling  and  fly- 
ing up  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  as  in  a 
jet  d’eflu.  For  fome  yards  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  the  water  ftands  as  a 
column  or  pillar,  from  the  extremity 
whereof  it  fpreads  and  goes  off,  as  in 
a kind  of  fmoke.  Frequently,  the  cone 
defcends  fo  low,  as  to  touch  the  middle 
of  this  column,  and  continue  for  fome 
time  contiguous  to  it;  though  fometimes 
it  only  points  to  it,  at  fome  diftance, 
either  in  a perpendicular  or  oblique  line. 
Frequently  it  is  fcarce  diftinguilhable, 
whether  the  cone  or  the  column  appear 
the  firft,  both  appearing  all  of  a fudden 
againft  each  other.  But  fometimes  the 
water  boils  up  from  the  fea  to  a great 
height,  without  any  appearance  of  a 
fpout  pointing  to  it,  either  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely.  Indeed,  generally, 
the  boiling  or  flying  up  of  the  water  has 
the  priority,  this  always  preceding  its 
being  formed  into  a Column.  Generally, 
the  cone  does  not  appear  hollow,  till  to- 
wards the  end,  when  the  fea-water  is 
violently  thrown  up  along  its  middle,  as 
fmoke  up  a chimney.  Soon  after  this, 
the  fpout  or  canal  breaks  and  difappearsj 
the  boiling  up  of  the  water,  and  even 
the  pillar,  continuing  to  thelaft,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards ; fometimes  till  the 
fpout  form  itfelf  again,  and  appear  a- 
new;  which  it  fometimes  does  feveral 
times  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  See  plate 
CCLIX.fig.  3. 

M.  delaPyme,  from  a near  obfervation 
of  two  or  three  fpouts  in  Yorklliire,  de- 
fcrihed  in  ihePhilofophical  Tranfadlions, 
gathers  that  the  water-fpout  is  nothing 
but  a gyration  of  clouds  by  contrary 
winds,  meeting  in  a point  or  center;  and 
there,  where  the  greateft  condenfation 
and  gravitation  is,  falling  down  into  a 
pipe  or  great  tube,  fomewhat  like  Ar- 
chimedes’s fpiral  fcrew ; and,  in  its 
working  and  whirling  motion,  abforbing 
and  raifmg  the  water,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fpiral  fcrew  does;  and  thus 
deftroying  fliips,  &c.  Thus,  June  the 
2]ft,  he  obferved  the  clouds. mightily  agi- 
tated above  and  driven  together;  upon 
which  they  became  very  black,  and  were 
hunied  round,  whence  proceeded  a moft 
audible  whirling  n'oife,  like  that  ordi- 
narily heard  in  a mill.  Soon  after, 
ilTued  a long  tube  or  fpout,  from  the 
center  of  the  congregated  clouds,  wherein 
he  obferved  a fpiral  motion  like  that  of 
g fcievv  j by  which  the  water  was  raifed 

up. 
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tjp.  Again,  Augufti5,  161 7,  wind, 
blowing  at  the  fame  time  out  of  feveral 
quarters,  created  a great  vortex  and 
whirling  among  the  clouds  ; the  center 
whereof;  every  now  and  then,  dropped 
down,  in  fliape  of  a long,  thin,  black 
pipe,  wherein  he  Could  dillinflly  behold 
a motion  like  that  of  a fcrevv,  continu- 
ally drawing  upwards,  and  fcrewing 
np,  as  it  wh‘e,  wherever  it  touched.  ■ In 
its  progrCfs  it  moved  flowly  over  a grove 
cf  trees,  which  bent  under  it  like  wands 
in  a circular  motion.  Proceeding,  it 
tore  off  the  thatch  from  a barn,  bent  a 
huge  oak  tree,  broke  one  of  its  greateft 
branches,  and  threw  it  to  a great  dif- 
tance.  He  adds,-  that,  whereas  it  is 
commonly  faidy  'the  water  vVorks  and 
rifes  in  a column,  before  the  tube  comes 
to  touch  it ; this  is  doubtlefs  a miftake, 

' owing' to  the  finenefs  and  tranfparency . 
of  the  tubes,  vvhich  do  moft  certainly 
touch  the  loffateuf  the  fea,  before  any 
confiderfibte“  rfiofldn  can  be  raifed'  there- 
in; •buf-Whieh  do  iidt  become  opake  and  ' 
vifibTe/'tillUfief  ibe'y  have' imbibed  a con- 
Jidsr-able  quaiitily  of  Wafer. 
Thedidblutionof  water- fpouts  he  afcribes 
to; the' great  quantity  of- water  they  have 
glutted ; which  by  its  weight  impeding 
their  motion,  whereon  their  force,  and 
even  exiflence,'dep'ends,  they  break  and 
let  go  their  contents ; which  ufe  to  prove 
frrfal  to  whatever  is  found  underneath. 
A notable- in  dance  hereof  we  have  in  the 
Philofophica!  Tranfaflions,  related  by 
Dr.  Poicbnrdfen ; for  a I'pout  in  1718 
breaking  on  Ernott  moor,  nigh  Coin, 
in  Lanc'afliire,  the  country  was  immedi-' 
ately  overflowed. 

3fi  Pliny’s  time,  the  Teamen  ufed  to  pour 
vinegar  into  the  fea,  to  affuage  and  lay 
. the  fpout,  when  it  approached  yhem  ; 
cwr  modern  ieamen  fceep  it  off,  by  mak- 
, ing  a noife  with  filing  and  fcratching 
violently  oii  the  deck,  or  by  dillcharging 
great  guns  to  difperie  it. 

SPOUTING  FOUNTAi.u.  See  the  article 
Fountain. 

SPRAIN,  or  Strain.  See  Strain. 

SPRAT,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  clii- 
pea,  with  ilie  lower  jaw  longed,  and  the 
belly  vei.y  acute.  See  Clupea. 

The  fprat  has  been  generally,  but  erro- 
reoufly,  fuppofed  a herring,  not  grown 
to  its  full  fize;  its  ufual  length  is  about 
four  or  five  inches,  and  its  breadth  fome- 
what  thore,  in  proportion,  than  in  the 
herring ; there  is  a fpot  on  each  fide, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  coverings  of  the 


gills.  It  Is  caught  in  moft  of  our  ftas 
and  brought  in  furprifing  quantities  to 
London. 

SPREE,  a,  river  of  Germany,  which,  riling 
in  Bohemia,  runs  iiorthvvard,  through 
Lufatia,  and,  ' entering  Brandefiburg, 
vifits  Berlin,  and  falls  into  the  Havel,  a 
little  weft  of  that  city. 

SPRING,  fins,  in  natural  hiftory,  a foun- 
tain or  fource  of  water,  rifing  out  of  the 
ground.  See  the  article ’Water. 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philo. 
fophers  concerning  the  origin  of  fprings ; 
but  thofe,  which  deferve  notice,  are  only 
the  three  following  ones. 

I.  That  the' fSa-water  is  conveyed  thro’ 
fubterraneous  diuSls,  or  canals,  to  the 
places  vvhere  the  fprings  flow  out  of  the 
earth  : but  as  it  is  impoflible  that  the 
water  ftiould  be  thus  conveyed  to  the 
tops  of  mountains,  fince  it  cannot  rife 
higher  than  the  furface,  fome  have  had 
recourfe  to  fubterraneous  heats ; by  which 
being  rarified,  it  is  fuppofed  to  afcend  in 
vapours  through  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains.  But  as  no  liifficient  proof  is 
brought  of  the  exiftence  of  thefe  central 
heats,  or  of  caverns  in  the  mountains  big 
enough  to  let  the  vapours  afcend,  flip- 
pofmg  fuel)  heats,  we  fliall  not  lake  up 
our  reader’s  time  with  a formal  refuta- 
tion of  this  hypothefi!. 
z.  As  to  thofe  who  advance  the  capillary 
hypothefis,  or  fuppofe  the  water  to  rife 
from  the  depths  of  the  fea  through  the 
porous  parts  of  the  earth,  as  it  rifes  in 
capillary  tubes,  or  through  fand  or  allies, 
they  feem  not  to  confider  one  principal 
property  of  this  kind  of  tube,  or  this 
fort  of  attraflion  : for  though  the  water 
rife  to  ihe  top  of  the  tube  or  fand,  yet 
will  it  rife  no  higher,  becaufe  it  is  hy 
the  attraftibn  of  the  parts  above  that 
the  fluid  riles,  and  where  that  is  wanting 
if  can  rife  no  farther.  Therefore,  though 
the  walers  cf  the  fea  may  be  drawn  inta 
the  fubftance  of  the  earth  by  attraflion, 
yet  it  can  never  be  raifed  by  this  means 
into  a'clflern,  or  cavity,  to  become  the 
fource  of  fprings. 

3.  The  third  hypothefis  is  that  of  the  fa- 
gacious  naturalift,  Dr.  Haliey,  who  fup- 
•pofes  the  true  Ibui-ces  of  fprings  to  be 
melted  fnow,  rain-water,  dew,  and  va- 
pours condenfed. 

Now  in  order  to  prove,  that  the  vapours, 
raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  from  the 
furface  of  the  Teas,  lakes,  and  rivers;  are 
alniodantly  fufficieht  to  fupply  the  fprings 
and  rivers  with  frelli  water,  the  doflor 
- made 
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piade  the  following  experiment : he  took 
a veffel  of  water,  made  of  the  fame  de- 
gree of  faltnefs  with  that  of  the  fea,  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer  ; and  having 
placed  a thermometer  in  it,  he  brought 
it,  by  means  of  a pan  of  coals,  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  with  that  of  the  air 
in  the  hotteft  fummer.  He  then  placed 
this  velfel  with  the  thermometer  in  it,  in 
one  fcale,  and  nicely  counterpoifed  it  with 
weights  in  the  other;  after  two  hours,  he 
found,  that  about  the  fixtieth  part  of  an 
inch  was  gone  oif  in  vapour,  and  con- 
fequently  in  twelve  hours,  the  length  of 
a natural  day,  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
would  have  been  evaporated. 

From  this  experiment  it  follows,  that 
every  ten  fquate  inches  of  the  furface  of 
the  water  yield  a cubic  inch  of  water  in 
vapour  per  day,  every  fquare  mile  6914 
tons,  and  every  fquare  degree  (or  69 
englilh  miles). 3 3 millions  of  tons.  Now, 
if  vve  fuppofe  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
40  degrees  long,  and  4 broad,  at  a me- 
dium, which  IS  the  leaft  that  can  be  fup- 
pofed,  its  furface  will  be  160  fquare  de. 
grees,  from  whence  there  will  evapo- 
rate 5280  millions  of  tons  per  day,  in  the 
. fummer-time.  See  the  article  Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  receives  water  from 
the  nine  great  rivers  following,  ‘iiiz.  the 
Iberus,  the  Rhine,  the  Tyber,  the  Po, 
the  Danube,  the  Neifter,  the  Boryfthe- 
nes,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Nile;  all  the 
reft  being  fmall,  and  their  water,  in- 
confiderable.  Now  let  us  fuppofe  that 
each  of  thefe  rivers  conveys  ten  times  as 
much  water  to  the  fea  as  the  Thames; 
which,  as  is  obferved,  yields  daily 
76,034,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  equal 
to  403  millions  of.  tons  ; and  therefore 
all  the  nine  rivers  will  produce  1847 
millions  of  tons;  which  is  little  more 
than  one  third  of  the  quantity  evaporated 
each  day  from  the  fea.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  water  remaining,  the  dodior 
allows  to  rains,  which  fall  again  into 
the  feas,  and  for  the  ufes  of  vegeta- 
tion, S'f, 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  waters 
are  collefted,  fo  as  "to  form  refervoirs  for 
the  different  kinds  of  fpnngs,  it  feems  to 
be  this:  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  ge. 
n.eral,  abound  with  cavities,  and  fub- 
terraneous  caverns  formed  by  nature  to 
ferve' as  refervoirs ; and  their  pointed 
lummits,  which  feem  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
(lop  thofe  vapours  which  flufluate  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  being  conrtipated  there- 
by,  they  precipitate  in  water,  and  by  their 


gravity  eafily  penetrate  through  beds  of 
fand  and  lighter  earth,  till  they  are  Hop- 
ped in  their  defeent  by  more  denlp  ffrata, 
as  beds  of  clay,  ftone,  Gfr.  where  they 
form  a bafon  or  cavern,  and  work  a 
paffage  horizontally,  and  iffue  out  at  the 
fide  of  the  mountain, 

■Many  of  thefe  fprings  running  down  by 
the  vallies,  between  the  ridges  of  hills, 
and  uniting  their  dreams,  form  rivulets 
or  brooks  ; and  many  of  thefe,  again, 
uniting  on  the  plain,  become  a river. 
Diffmnt  forts  of  Springs.  Sprinos  are 
either  fuch  as  run  continually,  called  pe- 
rennial ; or  fuch  as  run  only  for  a time, 
and  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
. therefore  called  temporary  fprings'.  Others 
again  are  called  intermitting  fprings,.be- 
caufe  they  flow  and  then  ftop,  and  flow 
and  ftop  again ; and,  .finally,  recipro- 
cating fprings,  whofe  wafers  rife  and 
fall,  or  flow  and  ebb,  by  regular  inter- 
vals. In  order  to  account  for  thefe  dif- 
ferences in  fprings,  let  ABCDE  (plate 
CCtlX.  fig.  4.)  reprefent  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  whole  feflion,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, is  fhewn  in  the  figure;  in  which 
let  F G H be  a cavern  or  bafon  near 
the  top,  which  colle6ls  the  water  gleet- 
_ing  through  the  flrata,  and  has  a drain 
'or  dua  leading  to  the  fide'  of  the  hill 
at  B.  It  is  evident,  that,  w^hen  the  wa- 
ter arifes  to  the  drain  H,  it  will  defeend 
through  it  to  B,  vvhere  it  will  break  out 
in  form  of  a fountain  or  fpring,  and 
will  continue  running  while  the  refer- 
voir  is  fupplied  with . water  above  the  le- 
vel F H,  and  after  that  it  will  become 
dry.  Hence  we  fee  that  a fpring  may 
be  formed  near  the  tops  of  the  higheft: 
hills  and  mountains;  but,  on  the  very 
tops,  it  is  impoffible  for  thqip  to  be  ve- 
nerated. ° 

Intermitting  fprings,  or  thofe  which  flow 
and  flop  by  regular  alternations  and  in- 
termifiions,  may  be  thus  accounted  forj 
let  IKL  {ibid.)  repreient  a cavity  in-  the 
mountain,  to  which,  at  I,  there  is  a-feed- 
ing.ftr^am  which  brings  thp  water  from 
other  pints;  and  at  K,  on  the  lower 
part,  there  goes  a dua  'KkC,  of  a 
curved  or  crooked  form,  which  conveys 
. the  water  fo  the  fide  of  a.  hill  at  C,- 
where  it  breaks  out  into  a fpring.  Now, 
it  is  evident,  that,  as  the  water  rifes  in 
the  cavern,  it  will  alfo  rife  in  the  dua, 
till  the  lurface  of  the  water  I L be  le- 
vel with  the  higheft  part  k 0/  the  dua, 
and  then  the  water  will  defrend  from  k 
to  C,  which  point,  being  lower  than  the- 

orifice 
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' drifice  of  the  duft  at  K,  will  exhauft  the 
cavern  of  all  its  water*  and  then  the 
fpring  will  flop,  till  the  cillern  is  reple- 
nillied  to  the  fame  level  IK,  by  the  feed- 
ing llream  I,  and  then  the  fountain  will 
play  again.  An  artificial  fountain  of 
this  kind  may  be  alfo  eafily  made. 
Reciprocating  fprings,  or  thofe  which 
flow  and  ebb  alternately,  are  occafioned 
in  the  following  manner  : let  MN  O (ib. ) 
reprefent  a refervoir,  fed  by  the  llream 
PM,  and  alfo  a fiphon  K^O,  which 
brings  water  from  another  cavity  above, 
as  IKL  ; the  du£l  N D carries  the  wa- 
ter to  the  fide  of  the  hill  at  D,  and  there 
makes  a conftant  fpring  by  virtue  of  a 
conftdPl  fupply  of  water  by  the  drain  PM. 
dThe  water  at  D will  alfo  flow  and  ebb 
alteriately;  for  when  the  fiphon  K-IO 
works,  the  furface  of  the  water  MO 
will  be  fuddenly  raifed,  and  prefs  upon 
the  water  at  N with  a greater  force,  by 
which  means  it  will  iffue  out  at  D with 
a greater  velocity,  and  raife  the  furface, 
if  confined  ; but  when  the  fiphon  inter- 
mits or  ceales,  the  momentum  of  the  wa- 
ter at  D is  not  fo  great  as  before,  and 
then  the  fpring  will  fink  or  decreafe. 

In  like  manner  we  account  for’the  riling 
of  water  in  wells.  Thus  fuppofe  a well  be 
funk  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  E,  (ibid.) 
to  fuch  a depth  EV,  as  will  bring  the 
diggers  to  an  eruption  of  a fpring  at  V, 
whofe  water  is  brought  'by  the  duft  RV 
, (or  many  of  them)  from  a cavity  QRS 
in  the  hill  (or  otherwife  from  a’  pond,  a 
river,  the  fea,  fife.)  it  is. evident  the  wa- 
ter in  the  well  will  rife  from  the  bottom 
V,  to  an  altitude  VT,  where  the  fur- 
face of  the  water  at  T is  upon  a level 
with  that  in  the  refervoir  QS,  and  thus 
conllitutes  a well. 

Now,  though  every  thing  may  not  hap- 
pen precifely  in  the  manner,  as  here  re- 
prefented,  yet  that  it  is  in  fome  way  ana- 
logous to  it,  we  believe  no  perfon  will 
doubt,  who  has  been  at  the  Peak  in  Der- 
bylhire,  or  at  Wookey-hole  in  Somerfet- 
Ihire,  and  feen  the  wonderful  caverns, 
receptacles,  and  llreams  of  water,  which 
nature  has  there  furniihed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  mountains- 

Medicinal -virtues,  &c.  ^Springs.  Thefe 
are  owing  to  the  dilferent  qualities  and 
temperament  of  the  ftrata  through  which 
thefe  waters  may  be  collefled,  or  pafs  : 
if  thofe  refervoirs  of  water  in  the  body 
of  mountains  be  fituated  where  mineral 
ores  abound,  or  the  dufls  and  feeding 
flteams  run  through  mineral  earths,  it  is 


eafy  to  conceive  that  particles  of  nisiaf 
will  mix  with,  and  be  abforbed  by  the 
water,  which  being  faturated  therewith, 
becomes  a mineral  fpring  or  well.  Jf 
fait,  fulphur,  lime-ftone,  &c,  abounds 
in  the  ftrata,  through  which  the  water 
paffes,  it  will  then  be  faline,  fulphureous, 
lime-water,  &c.  If  fulphur  and  iron 
Ihould  both  abound  in  the  parts  of  the 
hill,  whence  the  waters  come,  the  waters 
will  partake  of  the  warmth  or  heat  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of  two  fitch 
fubftances  in  the  earth,  where  they  are 
found.  See  the  articles  Mineral  -im- 
ters,  Chalybeate,  Sea,  Bath,  fife. 

Spring,  -ver,  in  cofmography,  implies  one 
of  the  feafons  of  the  year  ; commericihg, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  on 
the  day  the  fUn  enters  the  firft  degree  of 
aries,  which  is  about  the  twenly-firll  of 
March,  and  ending  when  the  fun  leaves 
gemini.  See^EquiNOX  and  Seasons. 

Spring,  elater,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
thin  piece  of  tempered  fteel,  or  other  elaf. 
tic.  fubftance;  which,  being  wound  op, 
ferves  to  put  feveral  machines  in  motioo 
by  its  elafticity,  or  endeavour  to  unbend 
itfelf ; fuch  is  the  fpring  of  a clock,  watch, 
and  the  like.  See  the  articles  Elasti- 
city, Clock,  Watch,  fifr. 

The  fpring  of  a lock,  gun,  piftol,  or  the 
like,  is  a piece  of  fteel,  violently  bent } 
which,  being  fet  at  liberty,  beats  back  the 
bolt  of  the  lock,  or  ftrikes  down  the  cock. 

Spring-tide.  See  the  article  Tides. 

SPRINGE,  among  fportfmen,  a device 
made  of  twilled  wire,  to  catch  birds  or 
fmall  beafts. 

SPRINGING,  of  a majl,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  is  when  it  cracks,  but  is  not  quite 
broken  in  any  part  of  it ; as  the  partners, 
hounds,  £fo.  See  the  articles  Mast, 
Partners,  ^c. 

Springing  aleak.  Seethe  article  Leak. 

SPRINGY  bodies,  the  fame  with  elaftic 
ones;  or  fuch  as,  having  had  their  figure 
changed  by  the  ftroke  of  another  body, 
can  recover  again  their  former  figure, 
which  bodies  not  elaftic  cannot  do.  Sec 
the  article  Elasticity. 

SPROTAW,  a town  of  Silefia,  15  miles 
weft  of  Glogaw : call  long.  ly"  4/, 
north  lat.  51°  j6'. 

SPUNGE,  fpongia,  in  botany,  a genuS  of 
fubmarine  plants,  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  lithophyta  clafs : it  confifts  ofa 
folt,  tough,  and  elaftic  matter,  formed 
nfually  into  rude  raaftes  of  a cavernous 
ftrufilure,  and  havihg  very  little  of  ilid 
appearance,  of  plants, 
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Upon  a n'ce  examination,  fpunge  appears 
to  be  compofed  of  capillary  fibres,  which 
are  hollow  and  implicated  in  a furprifing 

' manner;  and  are  furrounded , by  thin 
membranes  which  arrange  them  into  a 
cellular  form.  This  ftruflure,  no  lefs 
than  the  conftituent  matter,  of  fpunge, 
renders  it  the  fitteft  of  all  bodies  to  im- 
bibe a great  quantity  of  any  fluid,  and 
upon  a ftrong  preffure  to  part  wilhalmoft 
the  whole  quantity  again.  . 

Spunge  pays,  on  importation,  a duty  of 
7ro5^-  pound;  and  draws  back,  on 
exportation, 

Spunge  calcined  to  a blacknefs,  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  has  been  lately  brought 
into  great  ufe  as  a fweetner  of  the  blood, 
and  a diuretic : fome  have  pretended  even 
to  cure  leprofies  with  it,  and  others  have 
extolled  it  againft  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog;  but  thefe  are  virtues  lefs  certainly 
known  of  it. 

In  thelaiger  and  coarfer  pieces  of  fpunge, 
there  are  often  fmall  Itones  found  im- 
bedded in  the  fubltance  of  the  matter  ; 
and  yet,  more  frequently,  a cruftaceous 
fparry  matter  gathered  round  the  furface 
of  certain  parts  of  the  plants;  both  thefe 
fubllances  are  called  by  the  common  name 
of  lapis  fpongiae,  the  fponge-ftone;  and 
both  are  recommended  as  diuretics,  and 
remedies  againft  the  Hone  and  gravel. 
See  the  article  Spar. 

fjntechmcal  Spungf.s,  are  made  of  the 
large  fungous  excrefcences  growing  on 
old  oaks,  allies,  fir,  &c.  which  being 
boiled  in  common  water,  then  dried  and 
well  beaten,  are  put  in  a ftrong  lye  pre- 
pared with  falt-petre,  and  again  dried 
in  an  oven,  Thefe  make  the  black  match 
or  tinder  brought  from  Germany,  ufed 
to  receive  and  I'uHain  the  fire  ftruck  from 
a flint  and  fteel,  £fc. 

Spunge,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  gunnery,  for  a long 
Itaft  or  rammar  with  a piece  of  flieep  or 
lamb-lkin  wound  about  its  end,  to  lerve 
forfcouring  great  guns,  when  difcharg- 
ed,  before  they  are  charged  with  frefli 
powder. 

Spunge  oj  a horfe  fl)oe,  the  part  next  the 
heel,  where  the  calkins  are  made.-  See 
the  article  Horse  shoes. 

SPUNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  a 
gun’s  inlide  with  a fpunge,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fparks  of  fire  from  remain- 
jpg  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the 
life  of  him  who  fliould  load  her  again. 

SPUN-yarn,  among  failors,  is  a kind  of 
me  made  from  rope-yarn,  and  ufed  for 
leizing  or  taftening  things  together, 
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SPUNK,  one  of  the  names  of  the  female 
agaric.  See  the  article  Ac  aric. 

SPUR,  a piece  of  metal,  confiding  of  two 
branches  encompa.ffing  a horfeman’s  heel, 
and  a rowel  in  form  of  a ftar,  advancing 
out  behind,  to  prick  the  horfe. 
Spur-shell,  eperon,  In  natural  hiftory, 
a fpecies  of  cochlea,  with  the  edges  of 
its  volutions  ferrated;  fo  that,  in  feveral 
pofitions,  it  refembles  a fpur  with  large 
rowels.  See  plate  CCLIX.  fig.  6.  and 
the  article  Cochlea. 

Spur -WAY,  a road  through  another’s 
ground,  through  which  one  may  ride, 
by  right  or  cuftom. 

SPURGE,  in  botany,  the  englilh  name  of 
the  euphorbia.  See  Euphorbia. 
Spurge-laurel,  daphne.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Daphne. 

SPURIOUS  diseases,  fuch  as,  in  fome 
fymptoms,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  one 
kind  ; and,  therefore,  are  denominated 
from  thofe  with  which  they  agree  in  moft 
particulars:  thus  we  fay,  a fpurious  or 
baftard  pleurify,  quinzy,  Sfc.  See  the 
articles  Pleurisy,  Quinzy,  &c, 
SPURKETS,  in  a Ihip,  fpaces  between  the 
upper  and  lower  futtocks,  or  betwixt  the 
rungs  fore  and  aft. 

SPURRY,  in  botany,  the  englifli  name  of 
feveral  fpecies  both  of  alfine  and  fper- 
gula.  See  Alsine  and  Spergula. 
SPUTUM,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the 
fame  with  the  faliva,  or  fpittle.  See  the 
article  Saliva. 

SPY,  a perfon  hired  to  watch  the  aflions,' 
motions,  &c.  of  another;  particularly 
of  what  palTes  in  a camp.  When  a fpy 
is  difeovered,  he  is  hanged  immediately. 
SQUACCO,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  a yellowilh  colour,  and 
the  head  and  neck  variegated  with  black, 
white  and  yellow.  It  is  'a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  the  Levant.  See  Heron. 
SQUADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
a body  of  horfe  whofe  number  of  men 
is  not  fixed ; but  is  ufually  from  one  to  . 
two  hundred. 

Each  fquadron  ufually  confifts  of  three 
troops,  of  fifty  men  each.  See  the  articles 
Army  and  Horse. 

Squadron  of  /hips,  a divifion  or  part  of  a 
fleet,  commandecl  by  a vice-admiral,  or 
commodore.  See  Fleet  and  Navy. 
SQUAIOTTA,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies* 
ot  heron,  of  a brown  colour,  with  a black 
and  white  creft,  I'oraewhat  larger  than 
the  fqiiacco,  or  former  fpecies. 

SQUALUS,  the  shark-kind,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a numerous  genus  of  fiflies,  of  the 
17  P chon- 
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dioni’ropterygious  order;  tlie  cliaradlers 
of  'Jvhith  are  thefer  the  foramina  of  the 
gills  are  five  on  each  fide,  and  are  fitu- 
ated  in  a longitudinal  direfilion,  from  the 
■fides  of  the  head  down  to  the  peftoral 
fins  ; the  head  is  of  a deprefied  form  ; 
the  body  is  oblong,  and  is  either  rounded 
or  angulated,  and  the  Ikin  is  rough  ; the 
eyes  hand  on  the. fides  of  the  head;  the 
tail  is  bifid,  and  the  upper  part  longer 
than  the  under;  the  mouth  is  ufually 
tranfverfe,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the 
rodlrum,  not  at  its  extremity. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  very  nu- 
merous, are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing fubdivifions.  i.  Thofe  which  have 
granulated  teeth,  as  the  law- fifli,  and  the 
fmooth  hound-fifii.  Thofe  which  have 
acute  teeth,  and  prickles  on  the  back  ; 
.as  the  common  hound-filh,  the  fiiagreen- 
: fi/hj  centrine  and  monk-filh.  3.  Thofe 
.which  have  acute  teeth,  but  no  Ipines  or 
prickles  on  the  back;  as  the  zygaena,  or 
baUance  fifli,  the  fea-fox,  and  the  tope. 
4.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  Ihorter 
than.uC.ial;  as  the  bounce,  morgag,  and 
blue  and  white  fliarks.  See  the  articles 
• S.s.\Vr-Fi8H,  Hound-fish, 

f SQUAM.®,  scales,  in  natural  biftory. 
See  the  article  Scale, 

iSQUAMAEIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
wirJi  a mtMJopetalous  ringent  flower,  both 
dips  cf  whic  ft  are.  entire,  only  the  upper 
one  isJongaft;  the  fruit  is  a roundifli 
tinilocu.’ar.Ktipfule,  containing  a great 
many  rou'ud  feeds. 

SQUAMOU'-S,,  or  Squamose,  in  anato- 
my, an  appear  'ation  given  to  the  fpurious 
or  falfe  fotutes  of  the  fkull,  becaufecom- 
poled  of  /guaa  se  or  fcales  like  thofe  of 
fillies,  or  like  .til  bs  laid  fo  as  to  reach  over 
one  another.  S re  tlie  article  Skull. 

SQUARE,  juad'fi  itwn,  in  geometry,  a 
quadrilateral  figu  re,  both  equilateral  and 
equiangular. 

To  find  the  aret  i of  a fquarr,  feek  the 
length  of  one  fide  ; multiply  this  bv  it- 
felfj'  and  the  proc  mft  is  the  area  of  the 
fqtiare. 

Square-number,  the  produfif  cf  a num- 
ber multiplied  into  itfelf.  See  the  articles 
'Involution  and  Power. 

Thus  4,  the  produ  51  of  z multiplied  by 
»;  or  i6,  the  pr<  duft  of  4 muiiiplied 
by  4,  are  fquare  mumbers. 

Square  root,  a nu:  mber  conlidered  as  the 
i^oot  of  a fecond  power  or  fquare  num- 
ber; or  a number,  by  whofe  multiplica- 
tion into  itlelf,  a fquare  number  is  gene- 


rated. See  the  article  Extraction, 

Square  battle,  (3r  Battalion  of  Men, 
is  one  that  hath  an  equal  number  of  men 
in  rank  and  file.  See  Battle. 

Hollow  Square,  in  the  military  art,  is  a 
body  of  foot  drawn  up  with  an  empty 
fpace  in  the  middle  for  the  colours, 
drums,  and  baggage;  faced  and  covered 
by  the  pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  horfe. 

Square,  norma,  an  inftrument  confillino' 
of  two  rulers,  or  branches,  faftened  per- 
pendiculatly  at  one  end  of  their  extremes, 
fo  as  to  .‘'orm  a right  angle:  it  is  of  great 
ufe  in  the  defeription  and  menfuration 
of  right  angles,  and  laying  down  per. 
pendiculars. 

SQUATT,  among  miners,  a final]  lied  of 
ore  lefs  valuable  than  a vein  or  load,  as 
reaching  only  a little  way. 

SQUATINA,  the  monk-fish,  or  ancei,. 
FISH,  a fpecies  of  fqualus,  with  the  mouth 
at  the  extremity  of  the  head  ; it  grows 
to  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  con- 
fiderably  thick  in  proportion.  See  the 
article  Squalus. 

SQUILL,  fcilla,  in  botany.  ^ See  SetLLA. 

SQUILLA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefls 
with  ten  legs,  the  foremoll  pair  of  which 
is  cheliform,  or  made  for  pinching:  the 
eyes  are  two,  and  the  tail  is  foliated. 
Thefe  are  the  charafilers  of  the  (hrimp, 
as  alfo  of  the  cray.fifli,  lobfter,  and  crab ; 
of  each  of  which  there  are  numerous  fpe- 
cies. See  the  article  Cancer,  &c. 

SQ.UILLACE,  a biftiop’s  fee  of  the  farther 
Calabria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
whicli  gives  name  to  ihegulph  of  Squil- 
lace:  eaft  long.  17°,  north  lat.  39°. 

SQJJINANCY,  or  Esquinancy,  in  me- 
dicine, the  fame  with  the  quinzy.  See 
the  article  Quinzy. 

SQy  INTING,_,^r4i^Br,  in  medicine  and 
liirgery.  See  the  article  Strabismus. 

SQUIRREL,  feiurus,  in  zoology,  the  eng- 
lifti  name  of  a genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  of  the  glires,  the  fore-teeth  of  which 
are  prominent;  it  has  no  canine  teeth; 
and  its  legs  aie  formed  both  for  climbing 
and  leaping. 

The  common  reddifli  - brown  fquirrel, 
with  a white  belly,  is  a very  lively  little 
animal,  with  an  extremely  long  anti  bulliy 
tail.  See  plate  CCLIX.  fig.  5. 

But  belides  this,  there  are  feveral  otlict 
fpecies ; as  the  american  grey-fquirrel, 
with  a fmaiier  tail,  and  twice  as  large 
as  the  common  kind  ; thcceylon  blackidl 
fquirrel,  with  a very  large  tail,  and  about 
the  file  of  the  common  (quirrei ; the  fly- 
ing fquirrel,  with  the  fides  e.xtended,  > 
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as  to  be  able  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another  at  a great  diftance ; and,  laftly, 
the  barbary  fquirrel,  of  a blackifh  tawney- 
brown  colour,  with  variegated  fides. 

ST,  an  indeclinable  term  chiefly  ufed  to 
command  filence. 

The  Romans  had  thefe  two  chara€Wrs 
written  over  the  dooM  of  their  eating 
rooms,  as  if  one  fliould  fay  fed  tace,  or 
ftentium  tens.  Porphyry  obfeives,  that 
the  antients  made  a point  of  religion  of 
it,  not  to  fpeak  a (ingle  word  in  palling 
in  or  out  of  the  doors! 

STABLE,  a place  or  houfe  for  horfes, 
lurniflied  with  flails  and  proper  apart- 
ments to  contain  their  food,  Sfr,  See  the 
article  Horse,  efr. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  health  of 
a liorfe  than  the  having  a good  and 
wliolefome  (table.  The  fituation  of  a 
liable  (liould  always  be  in  a good  air, 
and  on  a firm,  dry,  and  hard  ground, 
that  in  winter  the  horfe  may  go  out  and 
come  in  clean.  It  (hould  always'be  built 
fomewhat  on  an  afcent,  that  the  urine 
and  other  foulneffes  may  be  eafily  con- 
veyed away  by  means  of  trenches  or  (inks 
for  that  purpofe.  As  there  is  no  animal 
that  delights  more  in  cleanlinefs  than  the 
horfe,  or  that  more  abominates  bad  fmells, 
care  (liould  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
hen-rooft,  hog-(tie,  or  necelfary  houfe, 
neat  the  place  where  the  (table  is  to  be 
built  j for  the  fwallowing  of  feathers; 
which  is  very  apt  to  happen  when  hen- 
roods  are  near,  often  proves  mortal  to 
liorlesj  and  the  (teams  of  a bog  houfe, 
nr  hog’s- dung,  will  breed  many  diftem- 
pers.  The  walls  of  a (table,  which 
ought  to  be  of  brick  rather  than  (tone, 
(liould  be  made  bf  a moderate  tliicknefs, 
two  bricks,  or  a brick  and  a half  at  lealt, 
for  the  Cake  of  warmth  in  the  winter, 
and  to  keep  out  the  heat  in  the  fummer. 
The  windows  (hould  be  made  on  theealt 
and  north  fide  of  the  building,  that  the 
north  wind  may  be  let  in  to  cuol  the 
llabies  in  the  fummer,  and  the  rifing  fun 
all  the  year  round,  efpecially  in  winter. 
The  windows  Ihould  either  be  faflied, 
or  have  large  cafements,  for  the  fake  of 
letting  in  air  enough  j and  there  (liould 
always  be  clofe  wooden  (butters,  that 
the  light  may  be  (liut  out  at  pleafure,  by 
which  means  the  horfe  may  be  made  to 
deep  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night, 
when  it  is  judged  proper  he  (hould  do 
fo.  Many  pave  the  whole  (fable  with 
(tone,  but  that  pait  which  the  horfe  is  to 


lie  on  (hould  be  boarded  with  oak-planks, 
which  (liould  be  laid  as  even  as  polfible, 
and  crofs-wile  rather  than  length-wife; 
and  there  (liould  bf  feveral  holes  bored 
through  them  to  receive  the  urine,  and 
carry  it  o(F  underneath  the  floor  into  one 
common  receptacle  : the  ground  behind 
(hould  be  raifed  to  a level  with  the  planks, 
and  it  (hould  be  paved  with  fmall  peb- 
. bles.  There  are  two  rings  to  be  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  (fall,  for  the  horfe’s 
halter  to  run  ilirough,  and  a logger  is 
to  be  fixed  to  end  of  this  fufficient  to 
poife  it  perpendicularly,  but  not  Co  heavy 
as  to  tire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder  him 
from  ealing'i  the  belt  place  for  him  to 
eat  his  corn  in  is  a drawer  or  locker, 
made  in  the  wainfeot  partition,  which 
need  not  be  large,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken 
out  at  pleafure  to  clean  it,  by  - which 
means  the  common  dirtinefs  of  a fixed 
manger  may  be  avoided.  Many  people 
are  agaiiifl  having  a rack  in  their  (fables;, 
they  give  the  horfe  his  hay  fprinkled 
upon  his  litter,  and  if  they  think  he 
treads  it  too  much,  they  only  nail  up 
three  or  four  boan^ds,  by  way  of  a trough, 
to  give  it  to  him  in  : the  reafon  of  this 

is,  that  the  continual  lifting  up  of  the 
head  to  feed  out  of  the  rack,  is  an  un- 
natural pofture  for  a horfe,  who  was 
intended  to  lake  his  food  up  from  the 
ground,  and  makes  him,  as  they  exprefs 

it,  withy  cragged.  When  thfre  is  (table- 
room  enough,  partitions  are  to  be  made 
for  feveral  horfes  to  (land  in  ; thefe 
(hould  always  allow  room  fufficient  for 
the  horfe  to  turn  about  and  lie  down 
conveniently,  and  they  (hould  be  boarded 
up  fo  high  towards  the  head,  that  the 
horfes  placed  in  feparate  (falls  may  not 
be  able  to  fmell  at  one-another,  nor  mo- 
left  each  other  any  way.  One  of  thefe 
(falls  ought  to  be  covered  in,  and  made 
convenient  (or  the  groom  to  lie  in,  in 
cafe  of  a match,  or  the  ficknefs  of  a 
horfe.  Behind  the  horfes  there  (hould 
be  a row  of  pegs,  to  hang  up  faddles, 
bridles,  and  other  ulenfils;  and  fome 
(helves  for  the  brulhes,  pots  of  oint- 
ments, &c.  The  other  requifites  for  a 
ftahle  are  a dung-yard,  a pump,  and  a 
conduit. 

STABLE-STAND,  in  the  forelt  law,  is 
one  of  the  four  evidences  or  prefump- 
tions  whereby  a perfon  is  convifted  of  an. 
intention  to  (teal  the  king’s  deer  in  the 
foreft: ; as  when  any  perfon  is  found,  at 
bis  (land  in  the  fofeftj  with  his  bow 
17  P a bent 
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bent  ready  to  fnoot  at  a deer,  or  Handing 
clofe  by  a tree  with  grey  hounds  in  a 
leaih,  ready  to  flip.  See  Forest. 

STABLO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  bifliopric  of 
Liege,  fituated  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lim- 
burg. 

STACK  of  nvood,  among  hufbandmen,  a 
pile  of  wood  three  feet  long,  and  as  many 
broad,  and  twelve  feet  high. 

STACHYS,  BASE  HOAR-HOUND,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  didynamia-gymno- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where- 
of confifts  of  a Angle  ri.ngent  petal ; the 
tube  is  very  Ihort ; there  is  no  pericar- 
pium  ; the  calyx  contains  four-  oval  and 
angular  feeds. 

-This-plant  is  cephalic,  diuretic,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  menfes. 

STADIUM,  an  antient  greek  long  mea- 
fure.  See  the  article  Measure. 
Stadium  was  alfo  the  courfe  or  career 
wherein  the  Greeks  ran  their  races.  Vi- 
truvius defcribes  it  as  an  open  fpace  lay 
paces  long,  terminated  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes with  two  pofts  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans career  and  mela.  Along  the  lla- 
dium  was  built  a kind  of  amphitheatre, 
where  the  fpeftators  were  placed  to  fee 
the  athletas  exercife  running,  wrellling, 
&c.  There  were  (ladia  likewife  covered 
over  with  colonnades  and  porticos,  ferv- 
ing  for  the  fame  exercifes  in  bad  wea- 
ther. 

STADE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Bremen, 
Aluated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Elbe, 
feventeen  miles  weft  ot  Hamburgh. 

STADTHOLDER,  Stadthoulder,  or 
Statholder,  the  principal  governor  or 
magiftfate  of  the  united  provinces. 

The  ftadtholder  feems  to  be  impowered, 
either  direilly  or  by  his  influence,  to 
change  both  the  deputies,  magiftrates, 
and  officers  in  every  province  and  city. 
He  is  prefident  in  the  Ifates  of  every  pro- 
vince, though  he  has  not  fo  much  as  a 
feat  or  vote  in  the  ftates-general  : but  as 
he  influences  the  ftates  of  each  province 
to  fend  what  deputies  he  pleafes  to  the 
ftates-general,  he  has,  in  effeH,  the  ap- 
pointing the  perfons  that  conftitute  the 
ftates-general,  and  may  be  deemed  Ibve- 
rcign  of  the  united  provinces.  The  fladt- 
tholders  had,  once  a very  great  power. 
We  find  one  of  their  ftadtholders  ap- 
pointing what  towns  fliould  fend  depn- 

^ ties,  or  members,  to  the  alfembly  of  the 
ftates  of  Holland:  but  the  ftadtholder- 
fhip  was  never  hereditary  till  now,  when 


in  the  year  1747  It  was  made  fo  in  thefa. 
inily  of  Orange. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  ftates  palTed  by  the 
ftadtholder’s  eldeft  fon,  and  appointed 
his  younger  fon,  prince  Maurice  of 
Orange,  their  ftadtholder:  and  at  other 
times  they  have  fuppreflTed  the  ftadthol- 
detfhip  intirely.  The  ftadtholder  always, 
in  the  council  of  ftate,  when  the  votes 
happen  to  be-equal,  has  a decifiv.e  voice. 

STAEHELINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  fyngenelia-polygamia-sequalis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts of  uniform  flofcules  fcarce  riling 
above  the  cup  : the  proper  corolla  is  nio- 
nopetalous  and  funnel-lhaped  : the  limb 
is  quinquifid,  equal,  acute,  and  campa- 
nulated  : there  is  no  pericarpium  : the 
feed  contained  in  the  cup  is  folitary,  ob- 
long, very  ftiort,  tetragonal,  and  coro- 
nated with  a downy  pap  of  the  length  of 
the  cup. 

STAFF,  bacuhs,  an  inftrument  ordinarily 
ufed  to  reft  on  in  walking.  The  flalFis 
alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a kind  of  natural 
weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence,  and 
for  feveral  other  purpofes. 

Staff,  in  mufic,  five  lines  bn  which, 
with  the  intermediate  fpaces,  the  notes  of 
a fong,  or  piece  of  mufic,  are  maiked, 
Guido  Aretin,  the  great  improver  of  mo- 
dern  mufic,  is  faid  to  he  the  firft  who  in- 
troduced  the  ftaff,  marking  his  notes  by 
fetting  points  ( . ) up  and  down  them  to 
denote  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  voice  ; and 
each  line  and  fpace  he  marked  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  Ihff  with  pope  Gregory's 
feven  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  See  - 
the  article  Note. 

But  others  will  have  this  praflice  of  an 
older  date;  and  Kircher  particularly  af- 
firms, that  in  the  Jefuits  Library  atMef- 
fina,  he  found  a greek  manufciipt  tf 
hymns  above  feven  hundred  years  old, 
wherein  feme  hymns  were  wiittrn,  on  a 

■ ftafi  of  eight  line.',  marked  at  the  begin- 
ning with  eight  geetk  letters.  The  notes, 
or  points;  were  on  the  lines,  but  no  ufe 
made  of  the  fpaces. 

Staff,  Baston,  or  Batton,  in  heral- 
dry. See  the  article  Baston. 

Raci'-STAFF.  See  Back-staff, 

Fore-STAFF.  See  Fore  staff. 

Paftoral-STAJV.  See  Pastor ai.-staff. 

Staff-officers.  See  Officers. 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Staftord- 
ftilie,  is  fituated  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  north- weft  of  London. 

It  fends  two  metnbers  to  parliament. 

The  county  of  Stafford  is  bounded  by 

Cht- 
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Chefliire,  on  the  north-weft ; by  Der- 
bylbire,  on  the  nt  rth  eaft  j by  Wor- 
ctfteiftrire,  on  the  I'outh  j and  by  Shrop- 
(liire,  on  the  weft. 

STAG,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  the  cer- 
vns,  with  ramofe,  cylindric  and  crocked 
horns.  See  the  article  Cervus. 

This  is  a very  ftalely  and  beautiful  ani- 
mal. People  are  apt  to  confound  it  with 
the  common  fallow  deer,  but  with  great 
impropriety,  being  of  twice  the  fize,  and 
different  in  many  other  refpefts ; the 
head  is  remarkably  large  : the  neck 
ftrongand  thick  : the  eye..s  are  full  and 
large  : the  ears  long  and  patulous : the 
horns  tall,  almoft  erefl,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful form  ; they  rife  each  with  a fingle 
and  elegant  ftem,  which  continues  its 
form  to  the  top,  only  fending  off 
branches  and  divarications : they  are 
hairy  when  once  formed,  but  afterwards 
they  become  very  ftrong  and  lofe  that 
downy  appearance.  The  body  of  the  flag 
is  rounded  and  plump  : the  back  fome- 
what  flatted,  and  the  belly  prominent ; 
the  legs  are  long  : the  hoofs  cloven  : the 
fur  deep,  thick,  and  of  a tawny-reddiflr 
colour.  ' 

Stag-beetle.  See  Cervus-volans. 

Stag-hunting,  See  Hunting. 

STAGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the  place 
of  aflion  and  reprefentation,  included 
between  the  pit  and  the  fcenes,  and  an- 
fwering  to  the  profcenium,  or  pnipilum, 
of  the  antients. 

The  laws  of  the  ft  age  are  the  rules  and 
decorums  to  boobferved,  with  regard  to 
the  ceconomy  and  conduft  of  a drama- 
tic performance  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
ftage.  Thefe  relate  principally  to  the 
unities,  the  difpofition  of  the  a6ls  and 
fcenes,  the  unravelling,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
tides  Drama,  Action,  &c.- 

STAGGERS;  or  Stayers,  in  the  ma- 
nege. See  the  article  Stayers. 

STAIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Auftria,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  weft  of  Vienna. 

STAINES,  a town  .of  Middlefex,  fituated 
nineteen  meafured  miles  weft  of  Lon- 
don. 

STAIR-CASE,  in  architeflure,  an  afcent 
incloftd  between  walls,  or  a balluftrade, 
confiding  of  ftairsj  or  fteps,  with  land- 
ing-places and  rails,  ferving.  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  feveral  ftories 
ofahoufe. 

The  conftruiTion  of  a complete' ftair- cafe 
is  one  of  the  molt  curious  works  in  ar- 
chiteflure.  The  common  rules  to  be 


obferved  therein  are  as  follow : i.  That 
it  have  a full  free  light,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents of  Hipping,  falling,  &‘r.  2.  That 
the  fpace  over  head  be  large  and  airy, 
which  the  Italians  call  uu  bel  sfocato, 

1.  e.  good  ventilation,  in  regard  a man 
fpends  much  breath  in  mounting.  3. 
That  the  h*lf-paces,  or  landing-places, 
be  conveniently  diftributed  for  repafling 
in  the  way.  4..  That  to  prevent  ren- 
counters, fefc.  the  flair-cafe  be  not  too 
narrow  ; however,  this  laft  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  quality  of  the  building. 
5.  That  care  be  taken  in  placing  the 
ftair-cafe,  fo  as  the  flairs  may  be  diftri- 
buted without  prejudice  to  the  reft  of  the 
building. 

The  kinds  of  ftair-cafes  are  various ; 
in  fome  the  flairs  are  ftraight,  in  others 
winding,  in  others  hoth  ways,  or  mixed. 
Again,  of  ftraight  flairs,  called  alfo 
fliers  : fome  fly  direjlly  forwards,  others 
are  fquare,  others  triangular,  and  others 
are  called  french  flights.  Of  winding- 
flairs,  called  alfo  fpiral  or  cockle-ftairs  : 
fome  are  fquare,  fome  circular,  and 
fome  elliptical  : and  thefe  again  are  va- 
rious ; fome  winding  round  a folid,  and 
others  round  an  open  newel.  Laftly,  of 
rriixed-ftairs  : Ibme  are  called  dog-legged, 
others  both  wind  about  a folid  newel, 
and  fly  about  a fquare  open  newel. 
Stair-cafes  being  of  great  importance  in 
building,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
a particular  account  of  each  kind. 
Firft,  ftraight-ftairs  are  fuch  as  always 
fly  ; that  is,  proceed  in  a right  line, 
and  never  wind  ; whence  their  denomi- 
nation. Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
as,  I.  Straight-fliers,  or  plain-fliers, 
which  proceed  direflly  from  one  floor  to 
another,  without  turning  either  to  the 
right  or  left  : thefe  are  feldom  ufed,  ex- 
cept  either  for  garret  or  cellar-ftairs. 

2.  Square-fliers,  which  fly  round  the 
fides  of  a fquare  newel,  either  folid  or 
open,  having  at  every  corner  of  the 
newel  a fquare  half  ftep,  taking  up  one 
fouith  of  a circle,  fo  that  they  fly  from 
one  half  pace,  or  ftep,  to  another  ; and 
the  length  of  the  flairs  is  perpendicular 
to  the  fide  of  the  newel.  3.  Triangular- 
fliers  are  thofe  which  fly  round  by  the 
fides  of  a triangular  newel,  either  folid 
or  open,  haying  at  each  corner  of  the 
newel  a trapezial  half-ttep,  taking  up  two 
thirds  of  a circle,  fo  that  they  fly  from 
one  half  ttep  to  another,  and  their  length 
is  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  newel. 
4.  French  fliers,  thofe  which  fly  firft  di- 
reflly 
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reSIy  forwards,  till  they  come  within  the 
length  of  a flair  of  the  wall,  and  then 
have  a fquare  half-pace,  from  which  you 
immediately  afcend  to  another  half- pace, 
from  which  the  flairs  fly  dire£lly  back 
again,  parallel  to  their  firft  flight. 
Secondly,  Winding-flairs  are  fuch  as' 
always  wind  and  never  fly : of  thefe 
there  is  great  variety  : as,  i.  Circular 
winding  flairs  ; of  which  there  are  four 
dcinds,  wz.  fuch  as  wind  about  a folid 
newel,  the  fore-edge  of  each  being  in  a 
light  line,  pointing  to  the  center  of  a 
newelj  commonly  ufed  in  church-fleeples 
and  great  old  hcufes  : fuch  as  wind 
round  an  open  newel,  the  fore  fide  of 
each  being  in  a right  line,  pointing  to 
ahe  center  of  the  newel,  as  thofe  in  the 
monument  of  London : fuch  as  wind 
round  a folid  newel,  only  the  fore-fide 
of  each  an  arch  of  a circle,  either  con- 
cave or  convex,  -pointing  near  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  newel,  and-  fuch  as 
refemble  the  laft  in  all  other  refpefls, 
fave  that  they  have  an  open  newel.  Any 
of  thefe  winding-flairs  take  up  lefs  room 
than  the  other  kinds.  In  flairs  that  wind 
round  a folid  newel,  architefts  make  the 
(diameter  of  the  newel  either  one  fixth,  or 
one  fourth,  or  one  third,  or  three  fevenths, 
of  the  diameter  of  the  flair  cafe,  accord- 
ing as  that  is  in  bignefs  : if  very  fmall, 
the  newel  is  but  one  fixth  ; and  if  large', 
three  fevenths,  fefc.  In  flairs  that  wind 
round  an  open  newel,  Palladio  orders  the 
newel  to  be  one  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
' ilair-cafe,  though  there  does  not  appear 
any  reafon  why  the  newel  here  fliould 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  flair- cafe,  as 
in  the  former.  As  to  the  number  of 
flairs  in  each  revolution,  Palladio  orders, 
that  if  the  flair-cafe  be  fix  or  feven  feet 
diameter,  the  flairs  in  each  revolution  to 
be  twelve  ; if  the  diameter  be  eight,  the 
flairs  to  be  fixleen  ; or  if  nine  or  ten,  the 
flairs  to  be  twenty  ; and  if  eighteen,  to  be 
twenty-four.  s.  Elliptical  winding-  flairs, 
v/hereof  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one 
winding  round  a folid,  the  other  round  an 
open  newel : they  are  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  circular  flairs,  excepting  that 
jn  the  one  the  newel  is  a circle,  and  in 
the  other  an  ellipfis.  3.  Square  wind- 
ing-flairs are  fuch  as  wind  round  a fquare 
newel,  eiiher  folid  or  open,  the  fore  fide 
of  each  flair  being  aright  line  pointing 
to  the  center  of  the  newel,  4.  Trian- 
gular winding ^airs  are  fuch  as  wind 


round 


the  tore  fide 
pointing  to 


the  center  of  the  newel,  j.  Colunini- 
ated  winding  flairs.  Palladio  mentions  a 
flair-cafe  in  Pompey’s  portico,  at  Rome, 
fet  on  columns,  fo  as  the  light  they  re- 
ceive from  above  may  diltribuie  itfelf  to 
all  pans  alike.  6.  Double  winding- 
flairs.  Scamozzi  mentions  a flair-cafe 
in  this  form  made  by  Piedro  del  Bergo 
and  Jean  Collin,  at  Sciamburg,  in 
France,  in  the  king’s  palace.  It  is  fo 
contrived,  that  the  one  afcending  and 
the  other  defcending,  (hall  never  meet. 
Dr.  Grew  defcribes  a model  of  this  kind 
of  flair-cafe  kept  in  the  Mufseum  of  the 
royal  fociety.  The  foot  of  one  of  the 
flair-cafes,  he  fays,  is  oppofite  .to  that  of 
the  other,  and  both  make  a parallel 
afcenr,  and  within  the  fame  cylinder; 
the  newel  in  the  middle  is  hollow,  and 
built  with  long  apertures,  to  convey 
light  from  candles  placed  at  bottom, 
and  at  the  fides  of  the  newel,  in  hoili 
cafes.  7.  Quadruple  winding-flairs, 
Palladio  mentions  a flair-cafe  of  this  form 
in  the  caftle  of  Chambor,  near  Blois. 
It  confifls  of  four  flair-cafes,  carried  up 
together,  having  each  its  feveral  entrance, 
and  going  up  one  over  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  the  four  lerve  to  lead  to  four 
apartments,  fo  that  the  people  of  the  one 
need  not  go  up  and  down  the  flairs  of 
the  other;  yet  being  open  in  the  middle, 
they  all  fee  each  other  pafs. 

Thirdly,  mixed  flairs  are  fuch  as  partly 
fly  and  partly  wind;  whence  feme  call 
them  fliers  and  winders.  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  kinds  : as,  r-  Dog-legged- 
ftairs,  which  firtt  fly  direflly  forwards, 
then  wind  a femi-circle,  and  then  fly  di- 
recSIy  backwards  parallel  to  that.  2. 
Square-fliers  and  winders  have  a fquaie 
newel,  either  folid  or  open,  and  fly  by 
the  fides  of  the  newel,  winding  a qua- 
drant of  a circle  at  each  corner.  3. 
Solid  and  open  newelled  fliers  and  winders 
are  of  two  kinds  : the  one  winds  the  qua- 
drant of  a circle  about  a folid  newel,  then 
flies  by  the  fide  of  a fquare  open  newtl, 
then  winds  again  by  the  fide  of  a folid 
newel,  then  flies  again  as  before,  and  fo 
alternately.  The  other  flies  firli,  then 
winds,  then  flies  again,  alternately. 

The  dimenfions  of  flairs  are  differenlly 
aifigned  by  dift'erent  authors;  but  how- 
ever they  agree  in  this,  that  they  mult 
not  be  more  than  fix,  nor  lefs  than  four 
inches  high  ; nor  moie  than  eighteen, 
nor  lefs  than  twelve  inches  broad  ; nor 
more  than  Gxteen,  nor  lefs  than  fix  feet 

long, 
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long,  each  flair.  But  thefe  meafures 
regard  only  large  and  fumptuous  build- 
ini's  i for  in  common  and  ordinary 
houfes  they  may  be  fomething  higher  and 
narrower,  and  much  fliorter  j yet  even 
in  thefe  the  flairs  are  not  to  exceed  feven, 
or  at  mofl  eight  inches  in  heighth,  nor  be 
lefs  than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  breadth, 
nor  three  feet  in  length..  To  reduce  the 
dimenfions  of  flairs  to  fome  natural,  or  at 
lead  geometrical  ftandard,  Vitruvius 
borrows  the  proportion  of  the  fides  of  a 
reflangled  triangle,  which  the  antient 
fchool  exprelfed  by  the  numbers  3, 
4,  and  5 i the  firft  for  the  perpen- 
dicular height,  from  the  flair-head  to 
the  ground ; the  fecond  for  the  hori- 
zontal breadth ; and  the  third  for  the 
whole  (lope,  or  inclination,  from  the 
edge  of  one  flair  to  that  of  another.  But 
this  rule  is  laid  afide,  and  with  good 
reafon  by  the  modern  builders ; for  on 
this  principle,  the  lower  the  (lairs,  the 
narrower  they  muft  be ; and  flairs,  for 
inllance,  four  inches  high,  fuch  as  we 
find  mentioned  by  antient  architedls, 
muft  be  but  five  inches  and  one  third 
broad. 

One  rule  to  be  regardftl  in  the  making 
of  flairs,  is,  that  they  be  laid  fomewhat 
Hoping,  or  a little  higher  behind,  that 
the  foot  may,  as  it  were,  both  afeend  and 
defeend  at  the  fame  time  j which,  though 
it  is  obferved  by  few,  is  found  a fecret 
and  delicate  deception  of  the  pains  in 
mounting. 

STAKE,  the  name  of  a fmall  anvil,  ufed 
by  fmlths ; fometimes  it  Hands  on  a broad 
iron-foot  on  the  work-bench,  to  be 
moved  up  and  down  occafionally  j and 
fometimes  it  hath  a ftrong  iron-fpike 
at  the  bottom,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to 
fome  place  on  the  work  bench.  Its  ufe 
is  to  fet  fmall  and  cold  work  ftiaight,  by 
hamraering  it  on  the  flake  ; or  to  cut  or 
punch  upon  the  cold  chiffel  or  cold  punch. 
STALACTITj^E,  or  Stalactagnia, 

STONY  ICICLES,  in  natural  hiliory, 
cryllalline  fpnrs  formed  into  oblong, 
conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies, 
compofed.of  various  cruHs,  and  ufually 
found  hanging  in  form  of  icicles  from 
the  roofs  of  groitos,  Sfr,  See  Spau. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  various  fpecies, 
as  the  hard,  white  ftalaifliite  ; the  white, 
fhaltery  ftalaftitas  ; and  the  yellow,  lliat- 
tery,  cryllalline  Ifalaflitae,  &c. 
STALACTOCIBDELA,  in  natural  hi- 
ftoiy,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars, 
formed  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 


the  roofs  of  fubterranean  caverns ; being 
the  coarfer  kinds  of  what  authors  have 
called  ftalafilitas,  Thefe  are  cryftallino- 
terrene  fpars,  formed  into  oblong  bodies, 
and  found  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  ca- 
verns and  grottos.  See  Spar. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known, 
fpecies.  i.  A brownilh,  friable  one, 
common  in  our  fubterranean  caverns,  and 
even  on  the  infides  of  new-built  ftone- 
arches  as  thofe  of  the  new  bridge  at 
Weftminfter.  And,  2.  A fnow- white, 
friable  one,  found  in  fubterranean  ca- 
verns in  England  and  Germany,  and 
even  on  modern  built  brick-arches,  as 
has  of  late  been  found  on  opening  the 
vault  under  the  terrace  at  Windlbr.  This, 
and  the  preceding  inftance,  give  us  Un- 
queftionable  evidence  of  the  prefenf,  and 
daily  fotsmation  of  thefe  bodiesy 

STALAGMIT.^.  See  the  article  Sta- 

LAGMOSCIERIA. 

STALAGMODIAUGIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars,  being 
the  purer  kinds  of  what  authors  call  fta- 
lagmitse,  or  drop-ftones.  See  Spar. 
Thefe  are  fpars  found  in  form  of  (malt 
balls,  each  compofed  of  numerous.crufts, 
and  confiderabiy  pellucid  and  cryftalline. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpe- 
cies. 1.  A white  one,  with  numerous^ 
thin  crufts,  and  a fmooth  furfaci,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land. a.  A greyilh,  white  , one,  with 
thicker  crufts,  and  a rougher  furface. 
And,  3.  A yellow,  thin-crufted  one, 
with  an  echinated  furface.  Thefe  are 
both  found  in  the  fubterranean  caverns 
of  England,  and  many  other  places,  and 
the  former  of  them  is  the  confetti  di  tivoli 
of  the  Italians. 

STALAGMOSCIERIA,  in  natural  hif* 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  opake 
fpars,  which  have  received  their  form 
from  the  dropping  of  water.  See  Spar. 
The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  the  coarfer 
kinds  of  what  are  called  by  authors  fta- 
lagmilce,  and  are  fmall  round  malfes, 
compofed  of  numerous,  thin  crufts,  and 

■ of  an  opake  and  coaife  ftrufilure.  Of 
this  genus  we  have  only  two  known  fpe- 
cies. I.  A fmall,  brownilh,  White  one, 
with  a fmooth  coat,  found  in  Saxony, 
and  fome  parts  of  England.  And  2. 
A fmall,  brownifli,  white  one,  with  thin 
crufts,  and  a large  nucleus.  This  is 
found  in  fmall  malfes  in  Yoikfliire,  and 
is' the  fubftance  of  which  the  famous 
Ketion-ftone  of  Rutland  is  compofed. 
Scotland  affords  a valt  variety  of  the  fla- 

lag- 
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lagmit®.  One  cave,  about  eight  miles 
diltant  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  fea-fide, 
has  its  whole  roof  crulled  over  with  fta- 
la£iit®,  of  a foot  in  length,  banging 
down  like  the  fiinge  of  a bed..'  The  floor 
alfo  is  as  deep  covered  with  congeries  of 
ftalagmitae.  The  tipper  coat,  both  of 
ihefe  and  the  ftalaftites,  is  of  a fea-co- 
lour,  but  the  inner  parts  are  as  white  as 
fal  prunell®.  The  water,  which  drops 
from  thefe, . is  of  a very  peculiar  nature ; 
for  it  is  fo  acrimonious,  that  if  it  touch 
the  Ikin  but  ever  fo  flightly,  it  makes  it 
fmart.  Near  this  cave  there  is  another 
hollow  rock,  in  which  the  italaftitse  make 
a very  beautiful  figure  : they  are  all 
formed  into  long  and  thick  columns,  and 
fland  perpendicularly,  fo  that  they  re- 
prefent  the  pipes  of  an  organ  ; when 
broken,  they  are  all  found  to  be  hollow 
within.  The  rock,  and  all  the  (lone 
thereabouts,  is  of  the  lime-ftone  kind. 

STALBRIDGE,  a market-town  of  Dor- 
fetfliire,  fituated  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Dorchefter. 

STALE,  among  fportfinen,  a living  fowl 
put  in  a place  to  allure  and  bring  others 
where  they  may  be  taken.  For  want  of 
thefe,  a bird  fhot,  his  entrails  taken  out, 
and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers, 
with  a flick  thruft  through  to  keep  it  in 
a convenient  pofture,  may'fetve  as  well- 
as  a live  one; 

■ Stale  is  alfo  a name  for  the  urine  of  cattle. 
See  the  article  Urine. 

STALIMENE,  an  ifland  in  the  Archip'e- 
lago,  or  Egean-fea. 

STALK,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a plant 
which  rifes  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  which  fupports  the  leaves  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fruit. 

The  term  flalk  is  uled  on  all  occafions  ; 
but  in  fpeaking  of  the  grafles  and  gra- 
mineous plants,  the  word  culm  is  ufed  in 
its  place,  to  diftinguiih  that  peculiar 
kind  of  flalk,  which  is  general  to  all 
thefe  plants,  and  is  not  found  in  any 
others. 

STALKING,  a term  ufed  in  fowling, 
and  applied  to  a kind  of  fcreen,  or  de- 
vice, to  hide  the  fowler  and  amufe  the 
game,  while  he  gets  within  fliot.  Of 
fuch  devices  there  are  feveral  kinds,  wiz. 
the  flalkipg-hedge,  being  an  artificial 
hedge  two  or  three  yards  long,  and 
about  a yard  and  a half  high,  made  with 
fmall  wands,  to  be  light,  and  portable, 
yet  buflicd  out,  like  a real  hedge,  with 
flakes,  tofupportit,  while  the  fowler  takes 
his  aim.  Stalking-hprfe  is  an  old  horfe 
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trained  up  for  the  purpofe,  which  will 
gently  walk  up  and  down,  as  you  would 
have  him,  in  w'atcr,  &c.  beneath  whofe 
fore-flioulder  the  I'portl'man  firelters  him- 
felf  and  gun.  When  thus  got  within 
fhot  he  takes  aim  from  before  the  fore- 
part  of  the  horfe,  which  is  much  better 
than  (hooting  under  his  belly.  For 
change,  when  the  fowls  become  fo  ufed 
to  the  flalking-horfe  as  to  know  it,  feme 
flalk  with  an  ox,  cow,  deer,  or  the  like  ; 
others  ufe  a flalking-tree,  and  others 
a flalking-bufh. 

STALLION,  or  Stone-horse,  in  the 
manege,  an  ungelt  horfe,  defigned  for 
the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to  pro. 
pagate  the  fpecies.  See  Mare. 

In  the  choice  of  flallions  for  pares,  care 
fliould  be  taken  that  they  have.no  natural 
blemifli  of  any  kind  whatever,  fuch  as 
moon-eyes,  watery  eyes,  fplint,  fpavins, 
curbs,  &c.  becaufe,.  in  that  cafe,  the 
colts  will  have  the  defeft  hereditary  from 
the  parent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftai. 
lion  fhould  be  chofe  able,  high-fpiriled, 
fair-coloured,  and  fine-fliaped.  As  to 
his  age,  he  fliould  not  be  younger  to  cover 
a mare  than  four  years,  nor  older  than 
twenty.  Let  the  ftallion  be  fo  highly  fed 
as  to  be  full  of  lull  and  vigour  : and  being 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  mares  are, 
take  off  his  hinder  flioes,  and  let  him 
cover  k mare  in  hand  twice  or  thrice,  to 
keep  himfober;  then  pull  off  his  bridle 
and  turn  him  loofe  to  the  reft  of  the 
mares,  which  fliould  be  in  a convenient 
clofe,  with  Along  fences  and  good  food, 
and  there  leave  him  till  he  has  covered 
them  all,  fo  that  they  will  bear  him  no 
longer  ; by  which  tiine  his  courage  will 
be  pretty  well  cooled.  Ten  or  twelve 
mares  are  enough  for  one  ftallion,  in  one 
and  the  fame  year.  It  will  be  neceffary 
to  leave  a little  (hade,  or  hovJl,  for  him 
in  the  field,  to  which  he  may  retreat  from 
the  rain,  wind,  or  fun.  In  this  (hade 
there  (hould  be  a rack  and  manger,  to 
feed  him  during  his  covering  time. 
After  he  has  done  with  the  mares  he 
fliould  be  removed  to  frefli  pafture.  For 
the  further  ordering  of  a ftallion,  before 
he  is  to  cover,  the  following  inltruflions 
are  of  ufe.  Feed  him  for  three  or  four 
months  before  covering,  with  good  oats, 
peafe,  or  beans,  or  with  coarl'e  bread 
and  a little  hays,  but  a good  deal  of 
wheat-ftraw  ; carrying  him  twice  a-day 
-to  water  j walking  him  up  and  down, 
for  an  hour,  before  he  has  drank,  but 
without  making  him  fweat. 

, STAMFORD, 
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STAMFORD,  a.  borough-town  of  Lin- 
colnfliire,  fituated  thirty-five  miles  I'oulh 
of  Lincoln. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament., 
STAMINA,  according  to  moft  botanifls, 
are  the  male  organs  of  generation  in 
flowers,  confifting  of  two  parts,  a fila- 
ment and  antheca,  though  fometiines 
the  anthera  (lands  alone.  See  the  articles 
Anther.®  and  Filaments. 

Mr.  Toiirnefort  takes  the  ufe  of  the  (la- 
mina to  be  as  it  were  fo  many  excretory 
canals  for  difcharging  the  growing  em- 
bryo of  its  redundant  juices  ; and  of  thefe. 
excrements  of  the  fr  uit,  he  takes  that  fa- 
rina, or  duft,  found  in  the  apices,  to  be 
formed.  But  other  writers,  as  Geoffrey, 
and  Linnasus  in  particular,  aflign  the  (la- 
mina a nobler  ufe:  thefe  authors,  ex- 
plaining the  generation  of  plants,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  animals, 
maintain  the  ufe  of  the  (lamina  to  be 
that  of  fecreting,  in  their  fine  capillary 
canals,  a juice,  which  being  collefiled, 
hardened,  and  formed  into  a farina,  or 
doll,  in  the  tips  of  the  apices,  is  thence, 
when. the  plant  arrives  at  maturity,  dif- 
charged  by  the  bu  riling  of  the  apices 
upon  tile  top  of  the  piftil,  whence  is  a 
palfage  for  it  to  defcend  into  the  uterus, 
where  being  received,  it  impregnates  and 
fecundifies  the  plant.  See  the  articles  Bo- 
tany, Generation  of  plants.  Fa- 
rina, Foecundans,  and  Pistil. 

On  this  principle  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
fame  flower  contains  both  fexes,  which 
contribute  each  their  part  to  the  genera- 
tion i that  the  (lamina  are  the  male  part, 
and  the  farina,  which  is  always  found  of 
an  oily  glutinous  nature,  the  feminal  li- 
quor ; and  that  the  pillil  is  the  female 
part,  which  condufls  the  femen  to  the 
ova  or  embryos.  Among  the  writers  of 
theprefent  age,  who  oppofe  this  doflrine, 
is  Dr.  AKton,  profelTor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  who,  in  an  exprefs  diiferta- 
tion  on  the  fexes  of  plants,  publifhed  in 
the  Phylical  ElTays,  undertakes  to  over- 
throw all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fexes  of  plants,  by  repeated  experiments. 
This  learned  author,  confidering  that  there 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  vegetables  which  bear 
flowers  on  one  plant  and  feeds  on  an- 
other, as  fpinacia  mercurlalis,  cannabis, 
Sic.  in  order  to  determine  the  controver- 
fy,  thought  of  training  up  one  or  more 
of  thefe  feed-bearing  plants  at  a fufficient 
diftance  from  thofe  that  carry  flowers,  and 
obferying  the  confequence.  To  this  end, 
in  fpring  lyjy  hetfjnfplanted  three fets  of 
Voi..  IV, 


the  common  fpinage,  long  before  it  coulct 
be  known  whether  they  were  floweiing  or 
feed-bearing  plant.?,  from  a little  bed,  on 
which  it  was  rajfed,  into  a place  of  thq 
garden  full  eighty  yards  dillant,  and  al?- 
moil  direflly  fouih,  there  being  two  haw. 
thorn  and  three  holy-hedges,  all  pretty 
thick  and  tall,  between  them  and  their 
feed-bed,  and  no  other  fpinage  in  the  gar- 
den, nor  fo  near  them  by  far ; all  the  three, 
we  are  told,  proved  fertile  plants,  and  ri- 
pened plenty  of  feeds  j and  further,  they 
were  Town,  grew,  and  prol'pered  as  well 
as  any  fpinage  could  do. 

The  fame  author,  in  fpring  I74T,  made 
other  feparate  experiments  on  the  com- 
mon hemp,  and  the  french  mercury; 
each  of  which  plants,  notwithfianding 
they  were  planted  in  a very  high  inclofuie, 
many  hundred  yards  dillant  from  any 
other  of  the  fame  clafs  of  plants,  he  af- 
fures  us,  ripened  fertile  feeds. 

For  the  arguments  and  experiments  of 
the  fexualiftm,  or  thofe  who  ellaliliflied 
the  clalTes  of  plants  upon  the  dilferences 
of  the  fexes  and  parts  of  fruftification  in 
plants,  fee- the  article  Generation, 
Stamina,  in  the  animal  body,  are  defined 
to  be  thefe  Ample  original  parts,  which 
exifted  firll  in  the  embryo,  of  even  in  the 
feed  j and  by  whofe  diftinficion,  augmen- 
tation, and  accretion,  by  additional  juices, 
the  animal  body,  at  its  utmoft,  bulk,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  formed.  See  Generation, 
STAMINEOUS,  in  botany,  a term  ufed 
by  authors,  for  thofe  flowers  of  plants 
which  have  no  petals,  or  flower  leaves, 
but  confift  only  of  a number  of  ftamina 
and  pillils,  placed  in  a cup.  This  cup 
is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a flower,  and 
its  leaves  thought  to  be  true  petals,  but 
they  remain  when  the  (lamina  are  fallen, 
and  become  ihe  capfules,  containing  the 
feed;  which,  according  to  Tourntfort,  is 
. the  true  charafller  of  a cup,  not  of  a flower. 
STAMP-duties,  certain  impofitions  laid 
on  all  parchment  apd  paper,  on  which 
deeds,  grants,  or  other  inllruments,  or 
any  procefs  in  law  or  equity,  are  in- 
grolfed  or  written.  Thefe  duties  when 
firll  granted  were  from  forty  fliillings  for 
letters  patent,  &c.  to  fix  pence  for  the 
ufual  deeds  ; and  one  penny  for  declara- 
tions, pleadings,  ^c.  They  have  been; 
in  general,  doubled  and  trebled,  by  (ub- 
fequent  (lathtes  i and  the  common  Itamp 
BOW  is  the  treble  fix-penny,  Perfons 
writing  or  engrofling  any  thing  charged 
with  the  duty  on  parchment  or  paper, 
before  it.  is  ftaraped,  or- if  it  be  marked 
17  Gl'  with 
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with  any  lower  duty  than  what  is  requir- 
ed^ are  liable  to  forfeit  5 1.  and  the  deed 
fliall  .not  be  deemed  good  in  law,  till 
fuch  penalty  is  paid,  and  the  lame  be 
ftamped,  &c. 

The  ftamp-duties  are  alfo  extended  to 
almanacs,  news-papers,  pamphlets,  cards, 
and  dice.  Almanacs  printed  on  one  fide 
of  a (beet,  mull:  be  on  a penny-ftamp ; 
and  the  firil  dieet  of  book-almanacs  on  a 
two  penny-ftamp,  under  a penalty  of 
jol.  News-papers  printed  on  a half- 
Iheet,  are  charged  with  ^d.  ftamp  ; 
or  if  upon  a whole  (lieet,  i d.  All 
pamphlets  above  a llieet,  and  under  fix 
Iheets  in  oflavo,  twelve  in  vquarto,  or 
twenty  infolio,  are  fubjefil  toa  ftamp-Auty 
of  as.  per  llieet,  which  is  tobe  paid  within 
fix  days,  if  printed  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  or  within  fourteen  days  if 
printed  at  a greater  dillance,  on  penalty 
ofiol.  and  the  lofs  of  the  property  of 
the  copy.  But  the  votes  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  public  prayers  or  thankfgivings, 
printed  by  authority,  and  fermons,  are 
exempted.  Cards  pay  a duty  of  6 d. 
each  pack  : and  the  penalty  for  expofing 
cards  to  fale,  not  having  one  card  ftamp- 
ed, is  5I.  or  not  incloled  in  paper  and 
thread,  fealed  and  ftamped  10 1.  Dice 
pays  5 s.  a pair  ftamp-duty  ; the  perfon 
expcfing  unftamped  dice  to  fale,  forfeits 
5 1.  for  each  dice  : and  whoever  files, 
fquares,  or  new-fpots  dice  that  have  been 
played  with,  forfeits  lol. 

Stamps,  in  metallurgy,  a foit  of  large 
peftles,  lifted  up  by  water-wheels,  and 
ferving  to  beat  to  powder  the  ores,  and 
the  refufe  of  ores,  of  metals.  This  en- 
gine is  called  the  ftamping-mill,  and 
fometimes  the  knocking  mill.  SeeMiLL. 
ST AMP  ALIA,  an  illand  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, about  fifty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, lituated  in  call  long,  *6“  30',  and 
north  lat.  36°  co', 

STANCHEON.  See  Puncheon. 
STANCHION,  or  Stanchions,  in  a 
^ip,  tbofe  pillars,  which  being  fet  up 
pillar-wife,  do  fupport  and  ftrengthen  the 
wafte-trees, 

STAND,  in  commerce,  a weight,  from 
two  hundred  and  a half  to  three  hundred, 
of  pitch. 

Stable  Stand,.  See  Staeee-stand. 
STANDARD,  in  war,  a fort  of  banner, 
or  flag,  borne  as  a fignal  for  the  joining 
together  of  the  feveral  trqops  belonging 
to  the  fame  body.  Sfe  Flac,  &c. 

The  ftandard  is  ufiially  a piece  of  filk,  a 
foot  and  a half  fquare,  on  which  are 


embroidered  the  arms,  device,  or  cypher 
of  the  prince,  or  of  the  colonel  : it’  is  fix. 
ed  on  a lance,  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
and  is  carried  in  the  center  of  the  firft 
rank  of  a fquadron  of  horl'e. 

The  ftandard  is  tiled  for  any  martial  en- 
fign  of  horfe,  but  more  particularly  for 
that  of  the  general,  or  the  royal  ftandard; 
thofe  borne  by  the  foot  are  rather  called 
colours. 

Standard,  in  commerce,  the  original  of 
a weight,  meafure,  or  coin,  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  a magiftrate,  or  dcpo. 
fited  in  fome  public  place,  to  regulate 
adjuft,  and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  par- 
ticular  perfons  in  traffic.  See  the  atticles 
Coin,  Measure,  &c. 

The  juftnefs  of  weights  and  meafures  is 
of  that  irnpcitance  to  the  fecurity  and 
good  order  of  trade,  that  there  is  no  ci- 
vilized nation,  but  makes  it  a part  of 
their  policy,  to  preferve  the  equality  there- 
of,  by  means  of  ftandards.  The  ftandards 
of  weights  and  meafures  in  England  are 
appointed  by  magna  charta  to  be  kept  in 
the  exchequer,  by  a fpecial  officer,  called 
the  cleik  or  comptroller  of  the  market. 
See  the  article  Clerk  of  the  market. 
The  ftandard  of  gold-coin  is  twenty-two 
carats  of  fine  gold  and  two  carats  of  al. 
loy  in  the  pound  weight  troy  : and  the 
french,  fpanilh,  and  flemifli  gold  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  finenefs.  The  pound 
weight  is  cut  into  forty-four  parts  and  a 
half,  each  current  for  twenty  onefliiilings, 
The  ftandard  of  filver  is  eleven  ounces 
and  two  penny-weights  of  filver,  and 
eighteen  penny-weights  of  ahoy  of  cop. 
per.  Whether  gold  or  filver  be  above 
or  below  ftandard,. is  found  by  alfaying, 
and  the  hydroft.atical  balance.  See  the 
articles  Assaying  and  Hydrostati- 

CAL  BALLANCE. 

Standards,  or  Standees,  in  hulbandry, 
are  young  trees,  referved  at  the  felling  of 
wood«,  for  the  growth  of  timber. 
STANDING,  in  the  fea-language.  Stand- 
ing part  of  the  llieet,  is  that  part  of  it 
which  is  made  fall  to  a ring  at  the  fliip's 
quarter.  Standing  part  of  a tackle,  is 
the  end  of  the  rope  where  the.  block  is 
faftened.  Standing  ropes,  are  thofe  which 
do  not  run  in  any  block,  but  are  fet  taught 
or  let  flack,  as  occalion  ferves  ; as  the 
flieet-Hays,  back-ftays,  or  the  like. 
STANDON,  a town  of  Hertfordfiiire,  (i- 
tnated  under  the  meridian  of  Londoir, 
and  feven  miles  north  of  Hertford. 
STANHOPE,  a market-town  of  Durham) 
fituatcd  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Durham. 

' STANLEY, 
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STANLEY,  a town  of  Gloceiterfliire,  fi- 
tuatcd  twelve  miles  fouth'of  Gloceiter, 
STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works 
where  tin  is  dug  and  purified,  as  in  Corn- 
wal,  Devonlhire,  &c.  There  are  four 
courts  of  the  ftannaries  in  Devonlhire, 
and  as  many  in  Cornwal,  and  great  li- 
berties were  granted  them'  by  feveral  ails 
of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

though  fomewhat  abridged  under 
Edward  III.  and  Charles T. 

STANNUM,  TIN,  in  foffil  hiftory,  fee 
the  article  Tin.  , 

STANTON,  a town  of  Lincolnlhire,  fitu- 
ated  feventeen  miles  ealt  of  Lincoln,  un- 
der the  meridian  of  London. 

STANTS,  a town  of  Switzerland,  capi- 
tal of  the  canton  of  Underwald,  fituated 
on  the  lake  of  Lucern,  twenty-five  miles 
■ foulh  of  Zurich. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a certain  Rated 
number  of  verfes,  generally  containing  a 
perfeft  fenfe,  that  ought  to  end  with  fome 
lively  and  ingenious  thought,  or  juft  and 
pertinent  refleflion. 

The  word  is  Italian,  and  literally  figni- 
fies  a Hand,  or  Ration,  becaufe  of  the 
paufe  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  ftan- 
za,  or  complete  fenfe.  'What  the  couplet 
is  in  fongs,  and  the  ftrophe  in  odes,  the 
ftanza  is  in  the  greater  and  graver  pieces. 
The  Italians,  indeed,  fcarce  write  any 
poems,  but  they  divide  them  into  ftanzas. 
There  are  ftanzas  of  four,  fix,  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  verfes  i and  fometimes  of  an 
uneven'  number,  but  thefe  laft  are  fome- 
what more  difficult  to  execute,  by  reafon 
of  the  three  verfes  to  one  rhyme. 

The  life  of  ftanzas  in  tragedy  and  come- 
dy is  condemned  by  all  the  beft  critics'; 
for  though  we  fpeak  verfe  on  the  Rage, 
It  is  prefumed  we  are  fpeaking  profe. 
Stanzas  fhew  a degree  of  ingenuity  on' 
the  part  of  the  poet,  which  has  nothing 
of  nature  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  aftor  : 
add  to  this,  that  ftanzas  are  not  fit  to  ex- 
prefs  but  a few  of  the  palfions. 
STAPELIA,  in  botany,  s;  genus  of  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a large,  plane, 
Angle  petal,  quinquifid  beyond  the  mid- 
dle i the  fruit  confifts  of  two  oblong  fub- 
ulated  folicles,  made  up  of  only  one 
valve,  and  containing  one_  cell  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous,  imbricated,  comprefTed, 
and  pappofe. 

STAPES,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  officula 
auditoria,  being  a little  bone  fituated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  feneftra  ovalls : thus  call- 
ed from  its  refembling  a ftirrup,  See  Ear-. 
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The  head  of  this  bone  is  joined  to  the 
longer  leg  of  the  incus  ; its  bafis  ftanda 
in  the  feneftra  ovalis  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear;  and  its  two  lateral  parts  have 
their  internal  furface  furrowed  ; the  head 
is  articulated  by’  arthrodia  with  the  leg  of 
the  incus.  See  the  article  Incus. 

STAPHYLrEA,  bladder-nut,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria- trigynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con- 
fifts of  five  oblong  ere£t  petals,  of  the 
length  of  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  compofed 
ofthree  inflated  flaccid  capfules,  affixed 
together  longitudinally,  by  a future, 
pointed  at  the  tops,  and  opening  on  the 
infides  ; the  feeds  are  two,  olTeous,  fub- 
globofe,  with  oblique  points,  and  an  or- 
bicular hole  at  the  fide  of  the  apex. 

STAPHYLINUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infefls,  the  antennas  of  which  are  flender 
and  filiform  ; there  are  two  veficles,  Ctu- 
ated  above  the  tail ; the  exterior  wings 
are  demidiated  and  ftiort,  the  interior 
ones  are  covered  by  them. 

STAPHYLOMA,  in  furgery,  the  name 
of  a dfftemperature  of  the  eye,  which  is 
of  two  kinds:  in.  one  the  cornea  is 
more  than  ufually  protuberant;  and  in 
the  other,  the  uvea  breaks  forth,  and 
forms  an  unfightly  tumour  on  the  cornea, 
either  from  internal  caufes,  or  from  fome 
wounding  inftrument  forced  through  the 
coat ; in  which  laft  cafe,  the  light  of  the 
eye  is  ufually  deftroyed.  This  is  a very 
dangerous  diforder,  as  it  not  only  de- 
forms the  face,  and  deftroys  thp  fight 
of  the  eye,  but  very  often  it  induces 
violent  inflammations,  head-achs,  reft- 
lefnefs,  abfcelTes,  andTometimes  a can- 
cer in  thofe  parts.  In  the  cure  of  this 
diforder,  the  tumour  and  deformity  are 
to  be  relieved,  according  to  Heifter,  by 
the  application  of  comprelTes  dipped  in 
alum- water,  together  with  a plate  of  lead 
and  a bandage,  or  fome  proper  inftru- 
ment.  If  the  uvea  protrudes  itfelf  thro’ 
a wound  in  the  cornea,  it  ffiould  be  re- 
turned with  a probe : the  patient  muft 
be  ordered  to  lie  in  a fupine  pofture  ; and 
the  wound  muft  conftantly  be  drefted 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a muci- 
lage of  quince-feeds,  till  it  is  healed  ; 
by  this  means  the  fight  is  often  re- 
ftored. 

If  this  diforder  is  become  inveterate  and 
inflexible  to  all  remedies,  a needle,  armed 
with  a double  thread,  muft  be  pafled 
through  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  are  then  to  be 
tied  on  a knot,  fiift  on  one  fide,  and  then 
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en  the  other,  by  which  means  the  tu- 
mour will  gradually  wither,  and  fall  off 
along  with  the  threads  ; but  as  this  me- 
thod occafions  a continued  pain,  and 
from  thence  fometimes  arife  inflamma- 
tions, it  is. better  ftill  to  cut  o0^  the  tu- 
mour with  a fcalpel,  or  fcilTors. 

STAPLE  primarily  fignifies  a public  place 
or  market,  whither  merchants,  &c.  are 
obliged  to  bring  their  goods  to  be  bought 
by  the  people,  astheGreve,  or  the  places 
along  the.  Seine,  for  I'ale  of  wines  and 
corn,  at  Pfris,  whether  the  merchants  of 
other  parts  are  obliged  to  bring  thofe 
commodities. 

Formerly  the  merchants  of  England  were 
obliged  to  carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead, 
and  other  like  ftaple-commodities  of  this 
realm,  in  order  to  utter  the  fame  by 
wholefale ; and  ihefe  Itaples  were  ap- 

■ pointed  to  be  conftantly  kept  at  York, 
Lincoln,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  - Nor-  . 
wich,  Weftminfter,  Canterbury,  Chi- 
chefter,  Winchefter,  Exeter,  and  Bri- 
flol  ; in  each  whereof  a public  mart  was 
appointed  to  be  kept,  and  each  of  them 
had  a court  of  the  mayor  of  the  ftaple,  for 
deciding  differences,  held  according  to 
the  law-merchant,  in  a fummary  way. 
The  ftaple-commodities  of  this  kingdom 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  thefe,  viz,  wool, 
leather,  wool-fells,  lead,  tin,  butter, 
checfe,  doth,  &c,  but  others  allow  only 
the  fiift  five  to  be  ftaple-commodities. 
Staple  fignifies  alfo  a city  or  town,  where 
the  merchants  jointly  agree  to  carry  cer- 
tain commodities.  The  principal  Itaples 
at  prefent  are  Amfterdam,  for  all  goods 
from  the  Eaft-indies,  Spain,  the  Medi- 

- terranean,  and  the  Baltic  ; Flulhing,  for 

■ thofe  of  the  Weft-indies  ; Middleburgh, 
for  french  wines ; Dort,  for  rhenilh 
wines  and  englilh  cloth  ; Verre,  in  Zea- 
land, for  fcotch  merchandizes,  6ff.  The 
flaples  in  the  Levant,  are  fuch  cities  where 
the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  &c. 
have  confuls,  faflois,  and  magazines  ; 
and  whither  they  fend  vefTcls  regularly 
every  year.  See  Factory,  Fair,  £fc. 

STAR,  fella,  in  aftronomy,  a general 
name  for  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  which, 
like  fo  many  brilliant  ftuds,  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  whole  heavens. 

The  ftars  are  diftinguiftied,  from  the 
pliEenomena  of  their  motion,  &c.  into 
fixed,  and  erratic  or  wandering  ftars: 
thefe  lall  are  again  diftinguiftied  mto  the 
greater  luminaries,  viz.  the  fun  and 
moon  ; the  planets,  or  wandering  ftars, 
properly  fo  called ; and  the  comets  j each 
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whereof  has  been  fully  confidered  and 
explained  under  their  refpeflive  articles 
Son,  Moon,  Planet, ' and  Comet. 

‘As  to  the  fixed  ftars,  or  limply  ftars,  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  fix- 
ed, or  perfeflly  at  reft,  and  confequently 
appear  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
each  other. 

Difribution  and  number  of  the  fixed  Stars. 
An  obferver  will  firft  divide  thefe  ftars 
into  feveral  claffes,  according  to  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  light ; the  brighteft  he  will 
call  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  ; thofe  of 
the  next  inferior  light,  he  will  call  ftars 
of  the  fecond  magnitude  ; and  fo  in  or- 
der to  thofe  which  can  barely  be  feen  by 
the  naked  eye,  which  are  called  ftars  of 
the  fixth.  magnitude ; and  thofe  which 
cannot  be  feen  but  by  the  help  of  magni- 
fying glaffes,  are  of  the  feventh,  eighth, 
&c,  magnitudes.  Afterwards,  to  avoid 
confufion,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  any 
one  ftar,  without  being  obliged  to  give  a 
particular  name  to  each,  he  will  divide 
them  into  feparate  parcels,  of  which  he 
will  make  a particular  plan  ; and  fo.each 
of  thefe  conftellations,  or  parcels  of  ftars, 
he  will  alfign  a figure  at  pleafure,  as  that 
of  a ram,  a bull,  a dragon,  a Hercules, 
&c.  but  fo  that  all  the  ftars  in  each  of  the 
parcels,  drawn  in  the  plan,  may  -be  en- 
clofed  in  the  defigned  figures,  and  cor- 
refpond  to  the  different  parts  from  whence 
they  take  their  name:  for  example,  hav- 
ing drawn  the  figure  of  a bull  about  a 
parcel,  or  conftellation,  of  ftars,  that  flat' 
which  falls  in  the  eye  will  be  called  the 
ftar  in  the  bull’s  eye,  or  fimply,  the  bull’s 
eye  j another,  which  refpefils  the  tip  of 
one  horn,  will  be  named  the  bull’s  horn  ; 
and  fo  of  others.  A parcel  of  flats  thus 
contained  in  any  afllgned  figure,  is  called 
a conftellation.  See  Constellation. 
By  this  means  notwithftanding  the  feem- 
ing  impolfibility  of  numbering  the  fixed 
ftars,  their  relative  fituations  one  to  an- 
other have  been  fo  carefully  obferved  by 
aftronomers,  that  they  have  not  only  been 
able  to  number  them,  but  even  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  place  of  each  ftar  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  that  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  geographer  could  ever  point  out  the 
fituations  of  the  feveral  cities  or  towns 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  not 
only  the  places  of  thofe  few,  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  which  are  to  be  feen  with  the 
naked  eye,  have  been  pointed  out  and  re- 
giftered  by  them,  buteven  of  thofe  which 
are  difeovtred  only  by  the  telefcope.  The 
moft  antient  obfervations  of  the  ftars, 

which 
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which  have  reached  thefe  times,  were 
made  by  Timocharis  and  Arilllllus,  about 
300  years  before  Chrift.  The  next  after 
them,  who  made  a catalogue  of  the  ftars, 
vifiWe  to  the  naked  eye,  and  tegillered 
their  places,  was  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes  5 
he  flouriflied  about  lao  years  before 
Chriit,  and  numbered  loaa  ftars.  Af- 
ter him,  Ptolemy  enlarged  his  catalogue 
to  1026  : Ulug  Beigb,  the  grand-father 
of  Tamerlane  the  great,  about  the  year 
I4-t7>  conftiufled.a  new  .catalogue,  more 
exafl  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  containing 
1017  liars:  Tycho,  in  the  year  1600,’ 
determined  the  places  of  777  fixed  ftars, 
and  reduced  them  to  a catalogue  : Kep- 
ler’s catalogue  contained  1163  ftars;  and 
that  of  the  prince  of  Helfe,  400  : Jiicci- 
olus  enlarged  Kepler’s  catalogue  to  1468; 
and  John  Bayer,  a German,  had  defcrib- 
ed  tire  places  of  1725  ftars  : after  this, 
about  1670,  Hevelius  of  Dantzicfc,  com- 
pofed  a catalogue  of  1888  fixed  ftars  : 
Dr.  Halley  alfo  undertook  a voyage  to 
the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  in  order  to  take 
the  pofition  of  the  ftars  within  the  ant. 
arftic  circle,  of  which  he  publiftied  a catar 
logue,  containing  373  ftars ; but  the 
largeft  and  molt  complete  catalogue  ever 
yet  publilhed,  is  that  of  our  accurate 
aftronomer  Mr.  Flamfteed,  in  his  Ce- 
ieftial  Hiftory,  which  contains  near  3000 
ftars  ; all  whofe  places  are  more  exaft- 
]y  determined  in  the  heavens,  than  the 
pofition  of  cities  and  other  places  on  the 
earth. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  imagine, 
that  all  the  fixed  ftars  are  thus  numbered, 
and  reduced  to  their  refpeflive  places  in 
the  heavens  ; fitice  their  nu.mher  conti- 
nually increafes,  according  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  telefcope,  appearing  millions 
beyond  millions,  till,  by  their  immenfe 
diftance,  they  evade  the  fight,  even  tho’ 
aflilled  by  the  beft  inftriiments..  The  te- 
lefcopical  ftars  with  which  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed has  enriched  his'catalogue,  are  only 
the  more  remarkable  ones,  whofe  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes,  or  fitualions  in  the 
heavens,  it  was  thought  worih  while  to 
rsgifter  and  put  down.  Dr.  Hock,  with 
a telefcope  of  twelve  feet,  faw  78  liars 
among  the  pleiades ; and  with  a loitger 
telefcope;  ftill  more  : and,  in  the  lingle 
conftellation  of  orion,  which  .in  Mr. 
FJamfteed’s  catalogue,  has  but  80  ftars, 
there  have  been  teen  2000.  We  may, 
therefore,  venture  to  pronounce  the  numr 
her  of  fixed  ftars,  including  the  telefcopic 
sues  as  well  as  tSbfe  vifible  to  the  naked 


eye,  to  be  infinitely  great,  far  beyond 
what  it  is  pofliblefor  the  beft  aftronomers 
to  calculate,'  much  lefs  to  reduce  to  order. 
But  though  the  ftars  are  certainly  innu- 
merable, yet  thofe  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  one  heniifphere,  feldom  exceed 
a thoufand  ; which,  perhaps,  may  ap- 
pear ftrange,  fince,  at  firlt  fight,  their 
number  feeins  inimenfely  great ; but  this 
is  only  a deception  of  fight,  ariling  from 
a confufed  and  tranfient  view  ; for  let  a 
, perfon  lingle  out  a fmall  portion  of  the 
heavens,  and  after  forae  attention  to  the 
Ctuation  of  the  more  remarkable  ftars 
therein,  begin  to  count,  he  will  footi 
be  furprifed  to  find  how  few  there  are 
therein.  Howevei",  even  the  number  of 
ftars  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  fmall  as  it 
. is  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  telef- 
copic ones,  is  far  from  being  conftant; 
Cnee,  befides  that  the  different  ftates  of 
the  atmofphere  renders  many  of  the  leffer 
ftars  invilible,  forae  ftars  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  appear  and  difappear  by  turns  ; 
particularly  one  in  the  chair  Caffiopeia, 
in  the  year  1572,  which,  for  fome  time, 
outfhone  the  biggeft  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
and  in  fixteen  months  time,  by  degrees, 
vanilhed  quite  away,  and  was  never  leen 
fince  : in  the  year  1640,  the  Icholars  of 
Kepler  faw  a ftar  in  ihe  right  leg  of  _fer- 
pentarius,  which  likewife  gradually  dif- 
appeared  : Fabricius,  in  the  year  1596, 
gives  the  firlt  account  of  the  ftella  mira, 
or  wonderful  ftar,  in  the  neck  of  the 
whale;  which  has  been  fince_, found  to 
appear  and  difappear  periodically,  its  pe- 
riod being  feven  revolutions  in  fix  years, 
but  is  never  quite  extinguiftied.  Several 
other  new  ftars  havd  been  obferved  : as 
one  by  Hevelius,  in  1670  , and  another 
by  Mr.  Kirch,  in  1689.  Thefe  new  ftars 
are  generally  obferved  in  the  galaxy,  or 
milky  way',  See  the  article  Galaxy. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  this  appealing  and 
dil'appearing  of  the  fixed  liars.  Sir  Ifaac 
Wewtoii  conjeciures,  that  as  it  is  poffible 
our  fun  may  I'ometinies  receive  an  addi- 
tion of  fuel  by  the  falling  of  a comet  into 
it ; fo  Ihe  fudden  appearance  of  fome 
ftarsj  which  formetly  were  not  vifible  to 
us,  may  he  owing  to  the  falling  of  a co- 
met upon  them,  and  occafioning  an  un- 
common blaze  and  fp|endor  for  fome 
time  ; but  that  fuch  as  appear  and  dil’ap- 
pear  periadically,  and  increafe  by  very 
ft  'W  degrees,  feldom  exceeding  the  ftars 
of  the  third  magnitude,  may  be  fuch  as 
.having  large  portions  of  their  furfaces 
pbfeured  by  fpots,  may,  by  revolving 
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round  thcicaxis,  like  the  fun,  expofe  their 
lighter  and  darker  parts  to  us  fuccefTively, 
Halure  and  difiance  of  tBe  fixed  Stars. 
From  the  fimilitude  there  appears  to  be 
^between  them  and  the  fun,  it  is  general- 
ly fuppofed  by  philofophers,  that  they  are 
not  placed  in  the  heavens  by  way  of  or- 
nament only,  or  to  fupply  us  with  a 
faint  light  in  the  abfence  of  the  moon  ; 
but  that  each  of  them  is  placed  in  the 
midft  of  a fyftem  of  planetary  worlds, 
and  that  it.direfls  their  motions,  andfup- 
plies  them  with  light  and  heat,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  fun  does  the  feveral 
bodies  of  which  our  folar  fyftem  is  com- 
pofed ; in  ihort,  that  they  are  fo  many 
funs,  which  no  doubt  have  planets  mov- 
ing regularly  round,  them,  though  invi- 
fible  to  us.  That  this  is  not  mere  hy- 
pothefis,  will  appear  from  the  following 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  analogy  they 
bear  to  our  fun  : the  fun  lliines  by  its 
own  native  light,  and  fo  do  the  fixed 
ftars  : the  fun,  at  the  diftance  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  would  appear  no  larger  than  a ftar  j 
none  of  our  planets,  at'  that  diftance, 
could  be  feen  at  all  : is  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  each  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  a 
fixed  fun,  furroundedby  a fyftem  of  pla- 
nets and  comets;  which  may  be  again 
furnifhed  with  different  numbers  of  fatel- 
Jites,  or  moons,  though  invifible  to  ufs  ? 
Befides,  as  the  number  of  ftars  is  im- 
menfely  great,  difperfed  through  fpaces 
of  the  univerfe,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  beft  telefcopes,  and  as  God  has  made 
nothing  in  vain,  it  feems  highly  probable 
that  they  feverally  ferve  the  ptirpofes  of 
light  and  heat  for  the  planets  of  their  fy- 
llems;  fince  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  pretend  that  myriads  of  unfeen 
ftars  were  made  to  twinkle  in  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  univerfe. 

That  the  fixed  ftars  fhine  by  their  own 
light,  is  thus  proved  : when  vievved  thro’ 
a telefcope,  they  appear  only  as  mere  lu- 
cid points,  deftitu'te  of  all  fenfible  mag- 
nitude,  and  confequently  mnft  be  at  a 
vaft  diftance;  becaufe  the fatellites  of  jo- 
piterand  faturn,  when  viewed  through  a 
telefcope,  appear  of  very  diftinguifliable 
magnitudes,  and  yet  are  invifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Since,  then,  the  fixed  ftars 
are  at  fuch  a vaft  diftance,  that  the  beft 
telefcope  has  no  power  to  magnify  them, 
and  neverthelefs  fliine  with  a very  bright 
and  fparkling  light,  it  is  inferred  that 
they  mnft  (hine  with  their  own  proper 
and  unborrowed  light;  becaufe,  if  their 
light  was  only  borrowed,  they  would, 
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like  the  fatellites  already  mentioned,  ba 
invifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  celebrated  Huygens  found  the 
brighteft  and  largeft,  and  confequently 
the  neareft  of  the  fixed  ftars,  wa.  firius, 

, or  the  dog-ltar,  to  be  in  appearance  27664 
limes  lefs  than  the  fun  ; and  fince  the  di- 
ftances  of  objefls  are  greater  as  their 
apparent  magnitudes  are  leffer,  the  dog. 
ftar  mull:  be  diftant  from  our  earth 
aoooooooooooq,  or  above  two  millions 
.of  millions  of  englifti  miles  ; which  isfo 
very  great,  that  a cannon-ball  continuing 
in  the  fame  velocity  it  acquires  when  im- 
mediately  difcharged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  would  fpend  almdft  feven  hundred 
thoiifand  years  in  palling  thro’  it : and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  fixed  ftars  are'' 
equally  diftant  from  each  other,  as  the 
neareft  of  them  is  from  our  fun  ; fince, 
the  better  the  telefcopes  we  make  ufe  of, 
the  more  ftars  are  feen.  Hence  it  is  very 
natural  to  conclude,  that  all  the  fixed  ftars 
are  not  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  us : 
but  that  they  are  everywhere  interfperfed, 
at  great  diftances  beyond  one  another, 
throughout  the  univerfe  ; and  that,  pro- 
bably, the  different  appearances  which 
they  make,  in  point  of  fplendor  and 
magnitude,  may  be  rather  owing  to  their 
various  diftances  from  us,  than  to  any 
real  difference  in  their  magnitudes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  concerning  the 
number,  nature,  and  diftance' of  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  the  hypothefis  of  a plurality  of 
vvorlds,  wherein  each  fixed  ftar  ferves  as 
a fun  to  a fyftem  of  planets,  feems  ratio- 
nal, worthy  a philofopher,  and  greatly 
difplaysthe  wifdom,  and  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  the  great  creator  and  governor 
of  the  univerle. 

Apparent  motions  of  the  fixed  Stars,  Since 
the  fixed  ftars  remain  immoveable,  what- 
ever is  laid  of  their  motions,  mull  be 
underftood  of  their  apparent  motions 
only  ; and  of  thefe  aftronomers  reckon 
four  kinds. 

I.  The  fitft,  and  indeed  the  moll  obvi- 
ous, apparent  motion  of  the  ftars,  is 
that  from  eaft  to  weft;  which,  being  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis,  has  been  already 
explained  under  the  articles  E’arth  and 
Diurnal. 

H.  The  fecond  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  ariling  from  the  precelfion  of 
the  equinoxes,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceed- 
ing S°"  in  u year,  or  1°  in  70  years; 
and,  therefore,  to  complete  one  revo- 
lution of  a circle,  it  requires  no  lefs  than 
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*5910  years,  after  which  period  the  ftars 
all  return  to  their  former  places  : this 
motion  has  alfo  been  accounted  for,  un- 
der Precession  and  Platonic  year. 
III.  The  third  apparent  motion  of  the 
ftars,  is  owing  to  what  is  called  the  ab- 
erration of  light ; the  difcovery  of  which 
we  owe  to, our  excellent  aftronomer  Dr. 
Bradley,  who,  being  defirous  to  difco- 
ver  the  parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual  or- 
bit, caufed  an  inftrument  to  be  made  by 
the  late  accurate  Mr,  Graham  ; and 
found,  by  many  obfervations,  that  the 
bright  ftar,  cyt,  in  the  head  of  the  con- 
ftellation  draco,  appeared  39"  more 
northerly  in  September  than  in  March  ; 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  it  ought  to  ap- 
pear, by  the  annual  parallax  of  the 
ftars.  This  unexpefled  phaenomenon 
perplexed  the  Doflor  and  Mr.  Molyneux 
very  much;  and  Mr.  Molyneux  died 
before  the  true  caufe  of  it  was  difcovered. 
Afterwards,  Dr.  Bradley,  with  another 
inftrument,  more  exaft,  and  accurately 
adapted  to  this  purpofe,  obferved  the 
fame  appearances,  not  only  in  that,  but 
many  other  ftars ; and  beiSg  fully  fatif- 
fied,  by  many  repeated  trials ; that  the 
phtenomenon  was  neither  owing  to  any 
error  in  the  Inftrument  nor  obfervation, 
applied  himfelf  to  confider  what  might 
be  the  true  caufe  of  it ; and  after  many 
reflexions  and  hypothefes,  which  he  ftill 
found  infufticient,  he  at  laft  difcovered 
that  it  was  really  owing  to  the  progielTive 
motion  of  light,  and  the  fenfible  pro- 
portion which  the  velocity  thereof  bore 
to  the  velocity  of  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth, 

This  important  difcovery  we  lhall  now 
proceed  to  explain  ; and  firft,  it  is  a 
known  faX,  by  the  obfervation  of  jupiter’s 
fatellites,  that  the  light  whereby  objeXs 
become  vifible  to  us,  employs  a fenfible 
time  in  coming  from  the  objeX  to  the 
eye,  when  at  a great  diftance  from  each 
other  j this  we  have  proved  under  the 
article  Light;  where.it  is  lliewn,  that 
a ray  is  about  8'  in  coming  from  the 
fun  to  the  earth. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  visibility  of 
objeXs  depends  on  the  impreffion  made 
on  the  eye  by  the  luminous  rays  they 
tranfmit;  alfo  the  figure  and  pofition  of 
objeXs  are  judged  of  according  to  this 
impreflion,  and  therefore  thought  to  be 
in  the  right  line  in  whofe  direXion  they 
fall  upon  the  eye.  Hence,  if  the  rays  of 
light  tranfmitted  from  objeXs  arrive  at 
the  eye  after  having  been  reflcXrdi  re- 


fraXed,  or,  by  any  phyfical  accident, 
turned  from  the  firft  courfe,  the  objeXs 
are  however,  judged  to  be  in  the  direXion 
of  thofe  rays  which  enter  the  eye,  and 
not  in  that  df  the  rays  immediately  iflTu- 
ing  from  the  objeX. 

Now  if  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion, 
a ray  of  light  palling  from  a ftar  with 
any  finite  velocity,  and  arriving  at  the 
eye  without  being  turned  off  by  any  phy- 
fioal  caufe,  would  lliew  the  ftar  in  its 
true  fituation,  whatfoever  time  that  ray 
might  employ  in  coming  from  the  ftar  to 
the  eye  : and  the  fame  would  happen 
though  the  earth  was  moveable,  provided 
the  velocity  of  light  was  infinite ; for 
then  the  earth’s  motion  would  be  incon- 
fiderable,  when  compared  with  a velocity 
infinitely  great.  But  when  the  velocity 
of  light  has  a finite  proportion  to  that  of 
the  earth,  the  impreffion  of  the  ray  on 
the  eye  is  neither  in  the  direXion  of  the 
ray  firft  tranfmitted,  nor  in  that  of  the 
earth;  buL  like  a body  urged  by  two 
forces  in  different  direXions,  the  im- 
preffion is  .-made  in  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  formed  by  the  direXions 
of  the  ray,  and  a tangent  to  the  earth’s 
orbit  at  the  point  where  the  earth  is 
when  the  ray  falls-  iipon  it,  becaufe  the 
fides  of  this  parallelogram  are  propor- 
tional to  the  velocities  or  fpaces  run 
through  by  the  earth  and  ray,  in  the 
' fame  time.  So  that  the  ftar’s  apparent 
place  will  be  at  the  end  of  that  diagonal, 
which  falls  on  one  fide  of  the  ftar’s  true 
place. 

For  example,  let  T L (plate  CCLX. 
fig.  I.)  be  an  indefinitely  great  circle 
reprefendng  the  ecliptic,  with  the  fun  at 
its  center  S ; P its  pole,  C'B  F D the 
earth’s  orbit,  QJ*  E T a circle  of  lati- 
tude palling  through  any  ftar  E,  deter- 
mining the  longitude  in  T and  lati- 
tude in  T E.  Let  T Q^be  the  inter- 
feXion.  of  the  plane  of  this  circle  of  lati- 
tude, with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ; and 
let  the  earth’s  place  be  firft  in  C,  when 
the  ftar  is  in  conjunXion  with  the  fun  : 
then  having  joined  C E ; and  drawn  the 
tangent  C c,  which  is  perpendicular  la 
the  plane  of  the  circle  of  latitude  T P Q; 
C E is  to  C c,  as  the  velocity  of  the  ray 
of  light  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit.  Now  it  being  known,  that 
light  is  a little  more  than  8'  of  time  in 
r paffing  from  the  fun  to  the  earth  ; alfo 
that  the  earth  defcribes  in  its  orbit  an 
arc  of  zo"  in  that  time,  we  have  R s 
tang.2o^':iCE  = S'l3";  Cf.J-Vhere- 

fore 
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fore  C c being  thus  determined,  and  the 
parallelogram  E C f x conftrufled,  the 
point  X is  the  place  in  the  heavens  where 
the  impreffion  of  the  hght  will  occalion 
the  ftar  to  appear  ; and  the  celellial  arc, 
E X)  is  called  the  ftar’s  aberration. 

From  a like  conftru6lion  made  for  every 
point  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  it  follows, 
I.  That,  fuppofing  this  orbit  to  be  cir- 
cular, and  the  velocities  of  light  and  the 
earth  uniform,  then  all  the  apparent 
places  of  the  fame  ttar  mull;  be  in  a circle, 
with  the  ftar’s  true  place  at  its  center,  and 
v^ofe  plane  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic; 
confequently,  the  projeflion  of  this  circle 
in  the  heavens  is  an  ellipfis,  whofe  great- 
er axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  its  lelfer  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  plane,  and  are  in  proportion  as  the 
radius  to  the  fine  of  the  ftar’s  latitude  : 
and  according  to  the  niceft  obfervations, 
the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipfis  of  aber- 
ration fubteods  in  the  heavens  an  arc  of 
40"  of.  a great  circle.  3.  The  plane 
of  a ftar’s  parallelogram  of  aberration, 
changes  its  fituation  every  inftant  ; being 
determined-  by  the  ftar,  and  by  the  po- 
fition  of  a tangent  to  every  fucceflive 
place  of  the  eaith  in  its  orbit:  it  muft 
therefore  make  a revolution  in  a year  ; 
and  becaule  ol  thealmoft  infinite  diftance 
of  the  liars  from  the  fun  and  the  earth, 
the  earth’s  orbit  may  be  taken  only  as 
the  point  S,  and  the  plane  of  the  angle 
of  aberration  may  be  fuppofed  to  turn 
in  the  right  line  E S,  drawn  from  the 
ftar  to  the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  earth  moves  about  the  fun.  3.  The 
ftar’s  apparent  motion  in  this  ellipfis,  muft 
differ  from  that  in  the  epieycle ; for 
when  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram  of 
aberration  is  become  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  T P Q_of  the  circle  of  latitude, 
which  happens  in  the  fyzygy,  becaule 
the  tangent  C c is  then  perpendicular  to. 
that  plane,  the  angle  of  aberration  is  not 
in  the  plane  T P nor  is  there  then 
any  aberration  in  latitude  ; but  this 
angle  is  meafured  by  the  right  line,  E;:;', 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  T P being  half  the 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipfis  ; and  is  there- 
fore the  arc  of  a fmall  circle,  parallel 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  pafting  through  the 
ftar’s  true  place;  the  whole  aberration 
being  then  in  longitude,  and  at  its  great-- 
eft.  But  when  the  plane  of  the  angle  of 
aberration  cocincides  with  the  -plane 
T P 0,^  which  happens  when  the  earth 


has  run  through  90°  from  the  fyzygy, 
and  confequently  where  the  ftar  is  in 
quadrature  with  the  fun,  the  angle  of 
aberration  is  wholly  In  latitude  and  the 
ftar  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  lelTet 
axis  of  its  ellipfe,  the  aberration  in  la. 
titude  is  there  greateft,  and  nothing  in 
longitude.  In  other  pofitions  of  the 
plane  of  this  angle,  the  aberration  is.di- 
vided  partly  in  longitude,  and  partly  in 
latitude,  much  like  a force  oblique  to  a 
-plane  ; all  which  is  juft  the  reverfe  of 
what  it  ftiould  be,  by  the  paiallax  of 
the  annual  orbit;  fince,  according  toil, 
the  parallax  in  longitude  is  greateft  in 
the  quadratures,  and  nothing  in  the 
fyzygies  ; and  the  parallax  in  latitude  is 
greateft  in  the  fyzygies,  and  nothing  in 
the  quadratures.  Moreover,  if  a circle 
of  declination,  R V X,,  be  conceived  to 
pafs  through  the  ftar  E,  confequently 
croffing  its  ellipfis  of.  aberration  by 
pafting  through  the  center;  it  is  evident, 
that,  when  a ftar  appears  at  the  points 
where  that  circle  inteifefls  the  ellipfis,  it 
will  appear  to  have  no  aberration  in 
right  afeenfion,  becatife  its  true  and  ap- 
parent place  will  be  in  the  fame  circle  of 
declination  : and  when  the  ftar  is  in  the 
points  Where  its  ellipfis  is  cut  by  a di- 
ameter  perpendicular  to  the  circle  R VX, 
Jt  will  have  no  aberration  in  declination, 
becaufe  its  true  and  apparent  place  will 
be  in  the  fame  parallel  to  the  equator. 
But  all  circles  of  declination  being  ob- 
lique to  the  ecliptic,  except  the  folftitial 
colute,  the  ftar  does  not  pafs  from  the 
term  of  no  aberration  in  right  afeenfion, 
to  that  of  no  aberration  in  declination,  in 
the  time  the  earth  takes  to  deferibe  go"  of 
its  orbit  ; confequently,  when  the  aber- 
ration is  greateft  in  right  afeenfion,  it  is 
not  abfolutely  nothing  in  declination, 
and  reciprocally. 

Laftly,  to  calculate  the  effedl  of  the 
aberration  of  light  on  the  planets,  fay; 
as  the  horary  motion  of  the  fun  multi- 
plied  by  the  radius  of  the  annual  orbit 
of  the  earth,  is  to  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  from  the  planet  multiplied  by  30''; 
fo  is  the  horary  motion  of  the  planet,  in 
longitude,  in  latitude,  in  right  afeenfion, 
or  in  declination,  to  a quantity  whereby 
the  aberration  of  light  has  diminiflied  this 
longitude,  this  latitude,  this  right  afeenfi- 
on, or  this  declination.  The  demonftratlon 
of  this  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  for  the  year  ^746  j and  ihofe  wjio 
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Sefii'e  farther  information  on  this  fuhjsft, 
may  confult  the  faid -Memoirs  for  1737, 
thePhilof.  Tranf.n®  485,  andL'aCaille’s 
Elem.  Aftron.  §.  177,  feq. 

IV.  The  fourth  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  liars  is  that  arifingfromfhe  nutation 
of  the  earth’s  axis;  a difcoirery  we  alfo 
owe  to  doflor  Bradley,  who  obferved  a 
greater  declination  in'  fome  of  the  fixed 
liars,  lying-  nearly  oppofite  in  right 
afcenfion,  than  the  precefiiion  of  the 
equinoflial  points  would  have  occafioned, 
and  fuch  as  a nutation  or  libratory  mo- 
tion of  the  earth’s  axis  would  efte5l, 
Xlie  quantity  of  this  nutation,  as  col- 
leSed  from  the  do6lor’s  obfervations,  is 
18" ; which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  little  circle,  wherein  the  pole  of 
the  equator  moves  ; but  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  praftice  of 
alironomy,  in  folving  the  various  phae- 
nomena  of  the  fixed  liars,  we  mull 
refer  to  the  above-mentioned  books  5 
and  lliall  only  obferve,  that  the  cor- 
reftions  arifing,  from  the  aberrations  of 
light,  as  well  as  from  the  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis,  mull^rot  be  negledled  in 
allronomical  obfervations,  lince  fuch  ne- 
glefls  may  produce  errors  of  near  a mi- 
nute in  the  polar  dillances  of  Ibme  liars. 
As  to  the  caufes  of  the  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis,  the  do6lor  thinks  fome  part 
of  it  at  leall,  if  not  the  whole,  is 
owing  to  the  moon’s  aflion  upon  the 
equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  j which,  he 
conceived,  might  caufe  a libratory  mo- 
tion of  the  earth’s  axis.  But  as  he  was 
unable  to  judge,  from  only  nine  years 
obfervation^  whether  the  axis  would  en- 
tirely recover  the  fame  pofition  that  it 
had  in  the  year  1717,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  continue  his  obfervations 
through  a whole  period  of  the  moon’s 
nodes ; at  the  end  of  which  he  had  the 
fatisfaftion  to  fee,  that  the  liars  return- 
ed into  the  fame  politions  again,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  alteration  at  all  in 
the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis ; 
which  fully  convinced  him  that  he  had 
guelTed  rightly  as  to  the  caufe  of  the 
phrenomenon.  This  circumllance  proves 
likewife,  that  if  there  be  a gradual  di- 
minution of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
it  does  not  arife  only  from  an  alteration 
in  the  pofition  of  the  earth’s  axis,  but 
rather  from  fome  change  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  itfelf : becaufe  the  liars,  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  moon’s 
nodes,  appeared  in  the  fame  places, 
with  refpeft  to  the  equator,  as  they 
VOL,  IV. 


'ou|ht  to  have  done,  if  the  earth’s  axis 
^ had  retained  the  fame  inclination  to  an 
invariable  plane, 

Falling  Stars,  Jlella  cadentes,'m  mete- 
orology, fiery  meteors,  which  dart  thfo’  - 
the  Iky,  in  form  of  a liar;  being  occa- 
fioned by  a nitro-fulphureous  matter,  the 
common  caufe  of  all  fuch  nieteors.  See 
the  article  Aurora  Borealis. 

Star,  in  heraldry,  a charge  frequently 
borne  on  the  fhield,  and  the  honourable 
ordinaries,  in  figure  of  a liar  ; which 
differs  only  from  the  mullet,  in  not  be- 
ing pierced  as  this  lall  is.  See  Mullet. 

Star  is  alfo  a badge  of  honour,  worn'  by 
the  knights  of  the  garter,  bath,c  and 
thillle.  See  the  article  Garter. 

Star,  in  pyrotechny,  a compoliiion  of 
combullible  matters,  which,  being  thrown 
aloft  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a real  liar. 

Stars  are  chiefly  ufed  as  appendages  to 
rockets,  a'  number  of  them  being  ufually 
inclofed  in  a conical  cap  or  cover,  at  the 
head  of  the  rocket,  and  carrird  up  with 
it  to  its  utmoft  altitude,  where  the 
liars,  taking  fire,  are  fpread  around,  and 
exhibit  an  agreeable  fpeflacle.  See  the 
article  Rocket. 

To  make  liars,  mix  thfee  pounds  of 
faltpetre,  eleven  ounces  of  fulphur,  one 
of  antimony,  and  three  of  gun-powder 
dull!  or  twelvf  ounces  of  fulphur,  fix 
of  faltpetre,  five  and  an  half  of  gun- 
powder dull,  four  ounces  of  olibanum, 
one  of  mallic,  camphire,  fubiimate  of 
mercury,  and  half  a one  of  antimony 
and  orpiment.  Molllen  the  mafs  with 
gum  water,  and  make  it  into  little  balls 
of  the  fize  of  a chefnut,  which  dry  either 
in  the  fun  or  the  oven.  Thefe,  fet  on 
fire  in  the  air,  will  reprefent  liars. 

Star-apple,  chryfiphyltum,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Chrysophyllum. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  ornithogalum,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Ornithogalum. 

Star  BOARD,  in  the  fea-language,  de- 
notes the  right-hand  fide  of  a Ihip  ; thus- 
they  fay,  liar- board  the  helm,  or  helm 
a liar-board,  when  he  that  conds  would 
have  the  men  at  the  helm,  or  lleering- 
wheel,  put  the  helm  to  the  right-Cde  of 
the  Ihrp, 

Star-chamber,  a chamber  at  Wellrain- 
ller,  fo  called  from  haying  its  roof  paint- 
ed with  gilt  (lars,  wherein  the  chancellor, 
aflifted  by  others,  appoihted  for  that 
purpofe,  formerly  had  authority  to 
punilh  routs,  riots,  and  other  mifide- 
meanor-s,  that  were  not  by  the  common 
J7  R law 
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liiw  provided  againft.  See  the  article 
Chambe*,. 

Star-fish,  ajieriat,  or  JlelUt  marina,  in 
zoology,  a genus  of  naked  infelils,  in 
the  form  of  a radiated  Aar;  the  mouth 
is  fituated  in  the  center,  on  the  under 
part  i and  the  anus  in  the  center,  on  the 
upper  part : the  tentacula  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  in  a manner  cover,  either 
the  whole  upper  furface  of  .the  body,  or 
the  extremities  of  the  ramifications- 
The  fpecies  of  this  genos,  being  very 
numerous,  are  diftinguilhed  according  to 
the  number  of  their  rays  ; they  are  all'o  of 
difierent  fizes  j the  largeft,  or  great  ma- 
gellanic  ftar  fi(h,  forming  a circle  of  three 
feet  in  diameter,  when  its  rays  are  fully 
extended,,  others  not  exceeding  an  inch 
in  diameter.  See  plate  CCLX.  fig.  3. 
where  four  of  the  lelTer  ones  are  repre- 
fented. 

Star- FORT,  or  Redoubt,  in  fortifica- 
tion. See  the  articles  Fort  and  Re- 
doubt, 

Star-gazer,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh 
name  of  the  uranofeopus.  See  the  article 
Uranoscopus. 

Star- SHOT,  a gelatinous  fubfiance  fre- 
quently found  in  fields,  and  fuppofed  by 
the  vulgar,  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  meteor,  called  a falling  ftar  i but, 
in  reality,  is  the  half  digefted  food  of 
herons,  lea-mews,  and  the  like  birds ; 
for  thefe  birds,  when^’fliot,  have  been 
found  when  dying,  to  difgorge  a lub- 
ftance  of  the  fame  kind. 

Star-stone,  cjieria,  in  natural  hiftary, 
a name  given  to  certain  extraneous 
foffil  ftones,  in  form  of  Ihort,  and  com- 
monly fomewhat  crooked,  columns,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints  ; each  refembling 
the  figure  of  a radiated  ftar,  with  a 
greater  orfmaller  number  of  rays  in  the 
' different  fpecies  : they  are  ufually  found 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a goofe-qnill.  Some  of 
them  have  five  angles,  or  rays,  and  others 
only  four,  and  in  Ibpie  the  angles  are 
equi-diftant,  while  in  others  they  are  ir- 
regularly lb ; in  fome  all'o  they  are  lliort 
and  blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed  ; and  Ibnie  have 
their  angles  fo  very  Ihort  and  obtufe, 
that  at  firtt  light  they  might  be  taken  for 
entrochoafterite.  The  (everal  joints  in 
the  fame  fpecimen  are  ufually  all  of  the 
fame  thicknefs;  this  however  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  but  in  tome  they  are 
larger  at  one  end,  and  in  others  at  the 
middle,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 


body ; and  fonje  fpecies  have  one  of  ih 
rays  bifid,  fo  as  to  emulate  the  appear- 
ance of  a fix-rayed  kind.  See  plate 
CCLX.  fig.  4.  where  feveral  forts  of 
them  are  reprefented. 

Star-thistle,  the  englidi  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  centaurea,  called  by  fome  calci- 
trapa.  See  the  article  Centaurea. 

Star-wort,  ajier,  in  botany.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Aster. 

STARCH,  a fecuia,  or  fediment,  found 
at  the  bottom,  of  velTels  wherein  wheat 
has  been  Iteeped  in  water,  of  which  fe- 
cula,  after  feparating  the  bran  from  it, 
by  pafling  it  through  fieves,  they  form  a 
kind  of  loaves,  which  being  dried  in  the 
fun  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards  cut  into 
little  pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  bell 
ftarch  is  white,  foft,  and  friable,  and 
eafily  broken  into  powder.  Such  as  re- 
quire fine  ftarchdb  notcontent  themfelves, 
like  the  ftarch-men,  with  refufe  wheat, 
but  ufe  the  fineft  grain.  The  procefs  is 
as  follows : The  grain  being  well  clean- 
ed is  put  to  ferment  in  velTels  full  of  wa- 
ter, which  they  expofe  tp  the  fun  while  in 
its  greateft  heat,  changing  the  water  twice 
a day,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  twelve 
days,  according  to  the  feaibn.  When 
the  grain  burfts  eafily  under  the  finger, 
they  judge  itfufficiertly  fermented.  The 
fermentation  peifefled,  and  the  grain 
thus  foftened,  it  is  put,  handful  by  hand- 
ful, into  a canvas  bag,  to  feparate  the 
flour  from  the  hulks,  which  is  done  by 
rubbing  and  beating  it  on  a plank  laid 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty  velTel  that 
is  to  receive  the  flour. 

A.S  the  velTels  are  filled  with  this  liquid 
flour,  there  is  Teen  Twiming  at  top  reddli 
water,  which  is  to  be  carefully  feummed 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  water 
is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  whish,  after 
ftirring  the  whole  together,  is  allb  to  be 
ftrained  through  a cloth  or  fieve,  and 
what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  velTel 
with  new  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun 
for  fome  time.  As  the  fediment  thickens 
at  the  bottom,  they  drain  off  the  water 
four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  velTel, 
. but  without  pafling  it  through  the  fieve, 
What  remains  at  bottom  is  the  ftarch, 
which  they  cut  in  pieces  to  get  out, 
ajid  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  fun.  When 
dry  it  is  laid  up  for  ufe. 

To  ufe  ftarch,  they  take  as  much  as  is 
reeded,  'and  fteep  it  in  water  over  night, 
changing  the  water  four  or  five  times. 
The  ttarchmen  lifing  the  refufe  of  wheat, 
only  obferve  a part  of  thefe  things  in 
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their  procefs,  but  their  ftarch  falls  far 
(hurt  of  this.  Starch  is  ufed  along  with 
fmalt,  or  blue  ftone,  to  ftiffen  and  clear 
linen  j the  powder  thereof  is  alfo  ufed 
to  whiten  and  powder  the  hair.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  by  the  dyers  to  difpofe  their  fluffs  to 
take  colours  the  better. 

Starch,  the  hundred  weight,  pays,  on 
importation,  three  pounds,  fifteen  fliil- 
lings,  and  four  pence ; and  foreign 
ftarch  draws  back  nothing  upon  expor- 
tation. By  the  a3d.  Geo.  11.  Starch 
may  not  be  imported  in  any  package  that 
fti.ill  not  contain  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  neat  ftarch,  at  the  leafl, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods, 
anil  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  taking 
chargeof  the  veffel,  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

STARGA.RD,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  cf  Upper-Saxony,  and  dutchy 
of  Pomerania,  fituated  twenty  miles  eaft 
of  Stetin. 

STARIA,  a city;  of  Ruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Great  Novogorod,  fituated  at  the 
fouth  end  of  the  Ilmen-lake  : eaft  long. 
34.°  2°',  north  lat.  58®. 

STARLING,  Jlurnus,  in  ornithology,  a 
diftinft  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the 
pafleres,  the  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe  : the  beak  is  of  a fubulated  figure, 
and  deprelfed  in  an  angulated  manner, 
and  obtufe  at  the  extremity  ; the  tongue 
is  marginated  and  acute. 

Of  this  genus  there  Is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  'vix.  the  common  ftarling,  much 
about  the  fize  of  the  black-bird,  only 
that  it  Hands  more  erefl,  and  the  body 
is  flenderer.  Its  general  colour  is  black, 
variegated  with  grey  fpots,  and  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  back  are 
yellowifh  : the  principal  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  brown,  and  havefome 
yellow  at  their  edges.  The  ftarling  is 
frequent  with  us,  and  may  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice.  See  plate 
CCLXII.  fig.  I.  where  n"  i.  reprefehts 
the  cork,  and  n°  a.  the  hen. 

STARTING,  in  the  manege,  A hoiTe 
is  laid  to  be  ftarfing,  Ikittilh,  or  timo- 
rous, that  takes  every  objeft  he  fees  to 
be  otherwife  than  it  is  s whence  he  fre. 
quently  flops,  flies  out,  and  ftarts  fud- 
denly  to  one  fide,  infomuch  that  the  rider 
cannot  make  him  go  forwards.  This 
fault  is  more  common  to  geldings  than 
ftone-horfes,  and  thefe  are  moft  fubjefl  to 
it  who  have  bad  eyes,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  have  been  kept  long  in  a liable 
without  airing  : but  thefe  laft  are  eafily. 


cured  of  it.  You  Ihould  never  beat  a 
ftarting  horfe  in  his  confternalion,  but 
get  him  to  advance  gently,  and  by  fair 
means,  to  the  objeft  that  alarms  him. 

START-POINT,  a cape,  or  promontory, 
of  Devonfliire,  in  the  englilh  channel, 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Dartmouth. 

STATE,  or  estate,  an  empire,  Wng. 
dom,  province,  or  extent  of  country 
under  the  fame  government.  See  the 

arfirli*  P*. ^taTT 

STATEN-ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  the 
province  of  New- York,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, fituated  near  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  in  weft  long.  72°  31',  north 
lat.  41°. 

STATERA-romana,  or  steel-yard, 
a namegiven  to  the  rdman  balance.  See 
the  article  Balance, 

STATES,  or  Estates,  a term  applied 
to  feveral  orders  or  clafies  of  people 
afiembled  to  confult  of  matters  for  the 
public  good.  See  Estate. 

Thus  ftates-general  is  the  name  of  an 
afiembly  confifting  of  the  deputies  of  the 
feven  united  provinces : thefe  are  ufually 
thirty  in  number,  fome  provinces  fending 
two,  others  more,  and  whatever  refolution 
the  Hates  general  take,  mull  be  confirmed 
by  every  province,  and  by  every  city  and 
republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has 
the  force  of  a law.  The  deputies  of 
each  province,  of  what  number  foever 
they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and  are 
efteemed  as  but  one  perfon,  the  voles  be- 
ing given  by  provinces.  Each  province 
prefides  in  the  alTembly  in  its  turn,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  fettled  among  them, 
Guelderland  prefides  fitft,  then  Holland, 
&c.  See  the  article  StaDTHOLDER. 
States  of  Holland  are  the  deputies  of 
eighteen  cities,  and  one  reprefenlative  of 
the  nobility,  conftituling  the  Hates  of  the 
province  of  Holland  : the  other  provinces 
have  likewife  their  Hates,  reprefenting, 
their  fovereignty,  deputies  from  which 
make  what  they  call  the  ftates-general. 
In  an  affembly  of  the  Hates  of  a particu- 
lar province,  one  difiehting  voice  pre- 
vents their  coming  to  any  refolution. 

STATHOLDER.  See  Stadtholder. 

STATICE,  thrift,  or  common  sea- 
LAVENDAR,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria  ptntagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is  infundibuliform, 
confifting  of  five  petals,  narrow  at  bot- 
tom, and  broad,  patent,  and  obtufe  at 
the  top  ; there  is  no  pericarpium  s the 
cup  becomes  confti  inged  about  tlte  neck, 
17  R 2 and 
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and  Us  limb  is  expanded  : and  in  this 
ftite  it  retains  the  feed,  which,  is  fingle^ 
very  fm.rll,  and  roundiih.  ' 

STATICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  confiders  .the  motion  of  bodies 
arifing  from  gravity.  See  Motion. 
Statics  then  is  the  doflrine,  or  theory, 
of  motion,  confidered  merely  as  arifing 

■ froni  the  weight  of  bodies  ; in  which 
fenfe  it  is  diftinguUhed  from  mechanics, 
which  is  the  application  of  ftatics  to  ma- 
chines, engines,  &<:.  though,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  ftatics  and  mechanics 
are  frequently  confounded,  S^e  the  ar- 
ticle Mechanics. 

For  the  law's  and  principles  whereon  the 
tioftrine  of  ftatics  is  founded,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Gr-^vity.,  Gravitation,  De- 

SCE-NT,  £fc. 

Statics,  fatid,  in  medicine,  a kind  of 
epileptics,  or  perfons  feized  with  an  epi- 
leptic fit  ; during  which  they  contemplate 
fdme'ftrong  and  lively  idea,  whereby 
they  are  diftinguiihed  from  cataleptics, 
or  perfons  feized  with  a'catalepfy.  See 
the  articles  Catalepsy  and  Epilepsy. 

STATION,  in  geometry,  furveying,  &c, 
a.place  pitched  upon  to  make  an  obferva- 
tiori,  take  an  angle,  or  the  like.  See 
Observation,  Surveying,  &c. 

Station,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  de- 
notes certain  churches  where  indulgences 
are  to  be  had  on  certain  days:  thus  we 
find  in  their  calender,  Monday  in  Roga- 
tion week,  ftation  at  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore’s ; Tuefday,  ftation  at  St.John 
tateran’s,  and  S.  Maria  Novella’s  ; and 
Wednefday,  ftation  at  St.  Peter's  : and 
after  the  fame  manner,  at  other  feafons  of 
the  year. 

Station  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  fame  church, 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  prieft’s,  or  ca- 
non’s, going  out  of  the  choir  to  fing  an 
anthem  before  the  crucifix,  or  the  image 
of  our  lady. 

STATION.'VRY,  in  aftronomy,  fignifies 
the  appearance  of  a planet,  when  it  Teems 
to  remain  immoveable  on  the  fame  point 
of  the  zodiac  for  feveral  days. 

As  the  earthj  whence  we  view  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,'  is  out  of  the  center 
ol  their  01  bits,  the  planets  appear  to  pro- 
ceed irregularly  ; being  fomctimes  (een 
fo  go  forwards,  that  is.  from  wtft  to 
eaft,  which  is  called  the direflion  ; fome- 
times  to  go  backwards,  or  from  eaft  to 
weft,  which  is  called  the  reirogradation. 
Now  between  thefe  two  ftates  there  muft 
b£  an  intermediate  one,  wherein  the,  pla- 


net neither  appear?  to  go  backwards  not 
forward.?,  but  to  ftand  ftill,  andkeepthe 
fame  place  in  her^rbit ; which  is  called 
her  ftation  : and  this  will  happen,  when 
the  line  that  joins  the  earth’s  apd  planet’s 
center  is'cpnftantly  direffed  to  the  fame 
point  in  the  heavens;  that  is,  when  it 
keeps  parallel  to  itfelf.  For  all.  right 
lines,  drawn  from  any.  part  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  parallel  to  on.e  another,  do  all  ' 
point  to  the  fame  ftar;  tjie  diftance  of 
thefe  lines  being  infenfible,  in  cqmpati- 
fon  of  that  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

Saturn  is  feen  ftationary  at  the  diftance 
of  fomewhat  more  than  a quadrant  from 
the  fun  ; jupiter  at  the  diftance  of  fifty, 
two  degrees  ; and  mars  at  a much  greater 
diftance, 

Saturn  is  ftationary  eight  days,  jupiter 
four,  ntihrs  two,  venus  on?  and  an  half, 
and  mercury  an  half,  though  the  feveral 
ftation's  are  not  always  equal. 

Statio(IaRY-daYS,  in  churcb-hiftory, 
.an  appellation  given  to  the. weekly  faft- 
days,  tvi^,  Wednel'days  and  Fridays ; 
otherwife'  called  half-fafts,  and  falls  of 
the  fourth  and  fixth  days  of  the  week. 
See  the  article  Fast. 

Thefe  fafts  are  certainly  as  antlent  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Tertullian, 
who  both  mention  them  j and  the  reafon 
of  their  inftiuuion  isj  becaufe  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  the  Jews  took 
council  to  put  our  Saviour  to  death, 
which  was  adlually  accomplilhed  on  the 
fixth  : however,  being  in  continual  ufe 
throughout  the  year,  they  were  not  kept 
with  fuch  rigour  and  ftriflnefs  as  Lent. 
See  the  article  Lent. 

Stationary  fever,  a peculiar  kind  of 
fever,  adapted,  and  owing,  to  fame  ge- 
neral conftitution  of  the  air  and  feafons. 
^ydenham  obferves,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  general  conftitutions  of  yeaps,  which 
owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold, 
drynefs,  nor  moitture,  but  rather  depend 
upon  a certain  fecret  and.  inexplicable 
alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated 
with’i'uch  kinds  of  tfHuvia,  as  fubjefl  the 
human  body  to  peculiar  diftempers,  fo 
long  as  that  kind  of  conftitution  prevails, 
vvhich  after  a certain  cpurfe  of  years  de- 
clines, and  gives  way. to  another.  Each 
.of  thefe  general  conftitutions  is  attended 
with  its  own  prppA  and  peculiar  kind 
of  fever,  which  never  appears  in  any 
other ; and  this  is  thence  called  a fta- 
tipnary -fever,  See  the  article  Fever. 

gTATlVA, 
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5T-A.TIVA,  among  the  Romans,  a (land- 
ing,camp  kept  for  the  defence  of.  the 
frontiers  of  tlie  empire,  Thefe  camps 
gave  rife  to  a great  many  towns,  which 
toojc,  their  names  from  the  legion  ftation- 
ed  there. 

STATUARY,  ftatmria,,  a branch  , of 
fculpture,  ernployed  iti  the  making  of 
Ihtues.,  See  the  article  Sculpture,  and 
the  next  article,. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe.arts  wherein  ithe 
aptients.lurpaffed  the  rnoderns  ; and  in- 
deed it  waf  much  more  popular,  and 
more  cultivated  among  the,  former  than 
the  latter.  It  is  difputed  between,  ftatu- 
ary  and  painting,  which  of.  the  two  is 
the,  mod  dilScult  apd  the  naoft  artful. 
Statuary  is  alfo  iifed  for  the  artificer  who 
makes  ftatues.  Ehidias  was  .the  greateft 
ftatuary  among  the.antients,  and  Michael 
Angelo  among  the  moderns. 

STATUE,  Jiatua,  is  defined  to  be  a piece 
of  fculpture  in  full  relievo,  reprefenting 
a human  figure.  Daviler  more  fcientifi- 
cally  defines  ftatue  a repr.elentation,  in 
high  relievo  and  infulate,  of  fome  perfon 
diftinguifliefl  by  his  birth,  merit,  or  great 
aSiions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in  a fine 
building,  or  expoled  in  a public  place,  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  his  worth.  In 
ilriflnefs,  the  term  ftatpe  is  only  applied 
to  figures  on  foot,  the  word  being  formed 
from  Jiaiura,  the  fize  of  the  body. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  chifiel  of 
feveral  matters,  as  ftpne,  marble,  plafter, 
©’r.  They  are  alfo  call  of  various  kinds 
of  metal,  particularly  gold,  filver,  brafs, 
and  lead.  For  the  method  of  calling  Ita- 
tues,  fee  Fgundery  offiatues. 

Statues  are  ufually  diltinguilhed  into 
four  general  kinds  : the  firft  are  tbofe  lefs 
than  the  life,  of  which  kind  we  have  feve- 
ral Itatues  of  great  men,  of  kings,  and  of 
gods  thernfelvesj  the  fecond  are  thofe 
equal  to  the  life,  in  which  manner  it  was 
that  the  antients,  at  the  public  expence, 
nfed  to  make  ftatues  of  perfons  eminent 
(or  virtue,  learning,  or  the  fervices  they 
had  done : the  third,  thofe  that  exceed 
the  life,  among  which,  thofe  which  fur- 
paffed  the  life  once  and  a half,  were  for 
kings  and  emperors,  and  thofe  double  the 
life,  for  heroes  : the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  that  exceeded  the  life  twice,  thrice, 
and  even  more,  and  were  called  cololTufes. 
iSee  the  article  Colossus, 

Every  ftatue,  refembling  the  perfon  it  is 
intended  to  reprefent,  is  called  Jiatua 
ifonica.  Statues  acquire  various  ptheg  de- 


nominations. I.  Thus  allegorical  ftatue. 
Is  that  which,  under  a human  figure,  or 
other  fytnbol,  reprefents  fomething  of 
another  kind,  as  a part  of  the  earth,  a fea- 
fon,  age,  element,  temperament,  hour, 
&c.  i.  Curule  ftatues,  are  thofe  which 
are  reprefented  in  chariots  drawn  by  bigae, 
or  quadrigae,  that  is,  by  tvvo,  or  fpur 
hqrfes  j of  which  kind  there  were  feveral 
iq  the,  circufeg,  hippodromes,  &c,  or  in 
cars,  as  we  fee  Ibme,  with  triumphal 
atches,  on  antiqu^.medals.  j.Equellrian 
ftatue,  that  whim  reprefents  fome  illuftri- 
o.tts  perfon  on  horfe-back,  as  that  famous 
one  of.Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome  ; that 
of  kipg  Charles  the  firft;  at  Charing- 
Crpfs.;  king  George  the  fecond,  in  Lei- 
cefter- Square,  &c.  4..  Greek  ftatue,  de- 
notes a figure  that  is  naked  apd  antique; 
it  being  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  repre- 
fented their  deities,  athletas  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  heroes:  the  ftatues  of  he- 
roes were  particularly  called  achillean 
ftatues,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of 
figures  of  that  prince  in  mod  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece.  5.  Hydraulic  ftatue,  is 
any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament  of  a 
fountain  or  grotto,  or  that  does  the  office 
of  a jet  d’eau,  a cock,  fpout,  or  the  like, 
by  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attribute  it 
holds  i the  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  any 
animal  ferying  for  the  fame  ufe.  6.  Pe- 
deftriaaftatUB,  a ftatue  ftanding  on  foot; 
as  that  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  in  the 
Royal-Exchange;  and  of  king  James  the 
fecond,  in  the  Privy-Gardens.  7.  Ro- 
man ftatue,  is  an  appellation  given,  to 
fuch  as  are  cloathed,  , and  which  receive 
various  names  from  their  various  drelTes. 
Thofe  of  emperors,  with  long  govyns 
over  their  armour,  were  called  Jiatuee 
■paludata : thofe  of  captains  and  cava- 
liers, with  coats  of  arms,  thoracate: 
thofe  of  foldiers,  with  cuiraffes,  lorica- 
te: thofe  of  fenators  and  augurs,  tra- 
beate : thofe  of  magiftrates,  with  long 
tohe^,  togate  ; thofe  of  the  people,  with 
a plain  tunica,  tunicate',  and,  laftly, 
thofe  of  women,  with  long  trains, 

The  Romans  had  another  divifion  of  fta- 
tues into  divine,  which  were  thofe  con- 
fecrated  to  the  gods,  as  Jppiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  iSc.  Heroe.s,  which  were  thofe  of 
the,  demi-gods,  as,  Hercules,  Sfc.  and 
Augufti,  which,  were  thofe  of  the  em- 
perors, as  thofe  two  of  Cxfar  and  Au- 
guftus,  under  the  portico  of  thecapitol. 
In  repairing  a ftatue  call  in  a mould, 
.tfiey  touch  it  up  wi.th  a chifiel,  graver, 
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or  other  inftrument,  to  fin!(h  the  places 
which  have  not  come  well  off:  they  alfo 
clear  off  the  barb,  and  what  is  redundant 
in  the  joints  and  proje6tures. 

STATURE,  the  (ize  or  height  of  a man. 

STATUTE,  Jlalutum,  in  its  general 
fenfe,  fignifies  a hw,  ordinance,  decree, 
&c.  See  the  article  Law,  &c. 

Statute,  in  our  laws  and  culioms,  more 
immediately  fignifies  an  a6l  of  parlia- 
ment made  by  the  three  eftates  of  the 
realm  : and  fuch  ftatuies  are  either  gene- 
ral, of  which  the  courts  at  Weftminfter 
mutt  take  notice,  without  pleading  them  j 
or  they  are  (pecial  and  private,  which  laft 
mull  be  pleaded.  It  is  held,  that  a pub- 
lic ftatute,  made  in  affirmation  of  the 
common  law,  extends  to  all  times  after 
the  making  thereof,  although  it  mentions 
only  a remedy  for  the  prefept ; and  where 
a thing  is  given  or  granted  by  ftatute, 
all.necelTary  incidents  are  at  the  fame 
time  granted  with  it.  The  moft  natural 
expofition  of  a ftatute  is,  to  conftrue  one 
part  by  another  of  the  fame  ftatute,  be- 
caufe  that  belt  exprelfes  the  intent  of  the 
makers:  alfo,  ftatutes,  in  general,  ought 
to  be  expounded  in  fuppreffion  of  the  mif" 
chief,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  re- 
medy defigned  by  any  ftatute,  yet  fo  that 
no  innocent  perfon  may  fuffer  or  receive 
any  damage  thereby.  It  is  held,  that 
flatutes  will  continue  in  force  though  the 
records  of  them  are  deftroyed,  &c.  But 
if  a ftatute  be  againft  reafon,  or  impof- 
fible  to  be  performed,  the  fame  is  void  of 
courfe. 

Statute  is  alfo  ufed  fqr  a ftiort  irftru- 
ment  in  writing,  termed  ftatute  mer- 
chant, or  ftatute-ftaple,  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  bonds,  and  called  by  the  name 
ftatutes,  on  account  of  their  being  made 
purfuant  to  the  forms  prefcribed  by  cer- 
tain ftatutes,  whereby  it  is  direfted,  be- 
fore what  peifons,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
made. 

Statute-merchant  is  defined  to  be  a bond 
acknowledged  before  one  of  the  clerks  of 

■ -the  ftatutes-merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  two  merchants  affigned  for  that 
purpofe,  or  before  the  mayor,  or  chief 

■ magiftrate  of  other  cities  or  corporations, 
or  other  Cufficient  perfons,  for  that  end 
appointed,  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the 
debtor  and  the  king,  uppn  condition  that 

■ if  the  obligor  pay  not  the  debt  at  the 
day^  execution  may  be  awarded  againft 
his  body,  lands,  and  goods;  in  which  cafe 

■ the  recognifee,  or  obligee,  lliall  hold  the 
lapd  to  him,  his  help,  and  aljigns,  until 


fuch  time  as  the  debt  is  levied  ; and  a pet. 
fon  who  is  in  poftcffion  of  land,  on  fuch  a 
ftatute,  is  called  tenant,  by  ftatutc-mcr- 
chant. 

Statules-ftaple  particularly  concern  mer. 
chants  of  the  ftaple,  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  ftatutes-merchant,  and  are  for 
debts  acknowledged  before  the  mayor  of 
the  ftaple  in  our  chief  cities,  fife,  in  the 
prefence  of  one  or  more  of  the  conftahles 
of  the  ftaple,  by  virtue  of  which  the  cre- 
ditor, on  non  payment  of  his  money 
when  due,  has  the  fame  remedy  againft 
his  debtor  as  is  to  be  had  upon  a ftatute. 
merchant.  See  the  article  Staple. 

At  firft  ftatutes-merchant  were  ctrntrived 

' for  the  benefit  of  merchants  only,  to  pro- 
vide a fpeedy  remedy  far  recovering  their 
debts  ; but  now  they  are  ufed  by  others, 
and  are  become  one  of  the  common  fecit- 
titles  of  the  kingdom.  And  a ftatute  ac- 
knowledged on  lands  ftiall  be  fatisfied  be- 
fore an  obligation,  the  debt  due  whereon 
being  but  a chofe  in  afliofl,  and  rtco. 
verahle  by  law ; as  is  a debt  upon  a Ha- 
tute,  or  recognifance,  in  which  cafe  exe- 
cution  may  be  taken  out  immediately 
without  further  fuit;  though  ftatutes- 
ftaple,  and  llkewife  ftatutes-merchant, 
are  required  to  be  entered  within  fix 
months,  or  they  ftiall  not  be  good  againft 
purchafers. 

Statute-sessions  is  taken  for  a meet- 
ing  of  conftahles  and  houfeholders  in  fonie 
hundreds,  by  cuftom,  for  the  debating  of 
differences  between  mafters  and  fervanls, 
the  rating  of  fervants  w.iges,  and  bellow- 
ing perfons  in  fervice,  &c. 

STATUT O-MER c ATORio,  a writ  wlijch 
lies  for  the  Imprifoning  of  a debtor,  on 
the  forfeiture  of  his  ftatute  merchant, 
bond,  until  fuch  time  as  the  debt  be  fa- 
tisfied. 

St  ATUTO-ST  APUL.ffi,  is  a writ  that  lies  for 
the  taking  of  the  body  of  a debtor  op  a 
ftatute-ftaple-bond,  and  for  feizing  the, 
lands  and  goods  of  him  that  has  foifeit- 
ed  fuch  bond. 

STAVANGER,  aport  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Berger,  capital  of  the 
territory  Stavanger,  fituated  on  a penin- 
fula  in  the  German-ocean  : fall  long. 
6°  30',  north  lat.  jg®  30'. 

8TAVEREN,  a port-town  of  the  United- 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Weft- 
Friefland,  fituated  on  the  Zu,yder-fea: 
eaft  long.  5®  ii^,  north  lat.  53°. 

STAYERS,  or  Staggers,  among  far- 
riers, a giddinefs  in  a boife’s  head,  which 
ends  in  rnadnefs.  This  dijeafe  is  fre- 

;^uenlly 
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Buently  occafioned  by  turning  out  a horfe 
to  grafs  too  foon,  before  well  cold,  where, 
by  hanging  down  his  head  to  feed,  bad 
vapours  and  humours  are  generated, 
which  opprefiing  the  brain,  are  the  proxi- 
mate caul'e  of  this  difeafe.  Sometimes  it 
comes  by  over-ex-,  rcife  in  hot  weather, 
which  inflames  the  blood,  and  fome- 
times  by  noifome  fmells  in  the  liable,  ex- 
ceflive  eating,  &c.  The  figns  of  it  are 
dimnefs  of  fight,  reeling  and  ftaggering, 
watery  eyes,  tsfr.  At  length,  forperfeft 
pain,  he  beats  his  head  againftthe  wall, 
tlirufts  it  into  the  litter,  rifes  and  lies 
down  with  fury,  &c.  For  the  cure  of 
this  diftemper  there  are  various  prefcrip- 
tions,  one  of  which  is,  firft  to  bleed  the 
horfe,  then  to  dilfolve  the  quantity  of  a 
hazel-nut  of  fweet  butter  in  a faucer  full 
of  wine  ; then  taking  fome  lint,  or  fine 
flax,  dip  it  in  the  mixture  and  flop  his 
cars  with  it,  and  flitch  them  for  twelve 
hours : fome  boil  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
bitter-almonds,  two  drams  of  ox-gali, 
half  a pennyworth  of  black  hellebore 
made  into  powder,  grains  of  caftoreum, 
vinegar  and  varnifli,  of  each  five  drams ; 
which  they  boil  and  ftiain,  and  then  put 
into  his  ears. 

STAY,  in  the  fea-language,  a big  ftrong 
rope  faflened  to  the  top  of  one  mail,  and 
to  the  foot  of  that  next  before  it,  towards 
the  prow,  ferving  to  keep  it  firm,  and 
prevent  its  falling  aftwards  or  towards 
the  poop.  All  malts,  top-mafts,  and 
flag  ftaves,  have  their  flays,  except  the 
fprit-fail  top-mafts.  That  of  the  main- 
malt  is  called  the  main-ftay.  The  main- 
raaft,  fore  mail,  and  thofe  belonging  to 
them,  have  alfo  back-ftays  to  prevent 
their  pitching  forwards  or  over-board,  as 
going  on  either  fide  of  her. 

To  flay  a Ihip,  or  to  bring  her  on  the 
flays,  is  to  manage  her  tackle  and  fails 
fo  that  file  cannot  make  any  way  for- 
wards; which  is  done  in  order  to  her 
tacking  about. 

StaV,  in  the  manege.  To  flay  or  fiiflain 
the  horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  firm  and 
high.  We  likewife  flay  or  fuflain  a horfe 
with  the  in-leg  or  tile  in-heel,  when  he 
makes  his  croupe  go  before  his  Ihoulders 
upon  volts.  We  flay  a horfe  again  when 
we  binder  him  to  traverfe,  when  we  ride 
him  equally,  keeping  him  always  Aib- 
jeft,  lo  that  his  croupe  cannot  flip  out, 
and  he  can  lofe  neither  his  cadence  nor  his 
ground,  but  marks  aU  his  times  equal. 

STEADY,  a word  of  command,  at  Tea, 
for  the  man  at  the  helm  to  keep  the  lliip 


Heady  in  her  courfe,  and  not  to  malce 
angles  (or  yaws,  as  they  call  them)  in 
and  out. 

STEATITES,  in  the  hiftory  of  foflils,  a 
name  given  by  late  authors  to  a fubft.mce 
called,  in  Englill'i,  Ibap-eanh,  and  which, 
though  the  authors  on  fbefe  fubjefls  had 
not  taken  notice  of  that  circinnllance, 
was  the  very  fubffance  called  cimolia 
■purpurafeens,  or  purple  earth  of  Cimo- 
lus,  by  the  anlients.  The  later  ages, 
finding  the  purple  cimolian  earth  of  the 
old  writers  to  be  wholly  diflferent  from 
their  white  kind,  have  given  that  name 
(though  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why)  tc>' 
the  common  fuller’s  earth,  which  has  no 
tinge  of  purple  in  its  whole  fubflance. 
This  earth  however,  called  by  us  foap- 
earth,  and  fleatites,  is  well  worth  en- 
quiring after,  as  a fubflance  for  imitating 
the  fine  porcelain  ware  of  China.  Dr. 
Woodward  much  recommends  it  on  this 
account,  and  repeated  trials  have  been 
made  of  it  fince  his  time,  and  fome  of 
them  very  lately  ; in  all  which  it  hat  af- 
forded the  fineft  earthen  ware  ever  made 
with  us,  and  promifes  fair,  with  good 
management,  for  the  equaling  any  in  the 
world.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  De- 
vonfhire  and  Cornwall,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties;  the  cliff  of  the  Lizard- 
point  is  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  it, 
and  the  adjacent  little  iflands-  abound 
with  it ; and  from  all  thefe  places  it  might 
be  brought,  at  fmall  expence,  in  any 
quantities.  It  is  known  from  all  other 
earths  by  thefe  charabters  : it  is  compof- 
ed  of  extremely  fine  particles,  and  is  of  a 
firm,  equal,  and  regular  texture,  and  a 
great  weight.  It  is  very  firm  and  hard  as 
it  lies  in  the  earth,  but  when  it  has  been 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
almoft  of  a ftony  hardnefs.  It  is  of  a 
peifeblly  fine,  fmooth,  and  glofly  furface, 
fbfter  to  the  touch  than  any  other  fpecies 
of  earth,  and  Hoes  not  at  all  adhere  to 
the  tongue,  or  ftain  the  fingers  in  han- 
dling : but  drawn  along  a rough  fur- 
face,  as  a piece  of  cloth,  or  the  like,  it 
marks  it  with  a fine  and  even  white  line. 
In  colour  it  is  a clear  white,  veined  and 
variegated  very  beautifully  with  purple 
of  different  degrees  of  deepnefs,  and  is  of 
fo  fine  a ftrubiure  of  parts,  that  when  cut 
into  thin  pieces  it  is  in  fome  degree  iran- 
fparent.  It  makes  no  effervefeence  with 
acids,  and  burns  to  a pure  white,  even  in 
its  purple  parts. 

STEATOMA,  a kind  of  eneyfted  tu- 
mour, confining  of  a maittr  like  fuet  or 

lard, 
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lard,  loft,  without  pain,  and  without  dif- 
colouring  the  fkin.  See  Tumour. 
STEJIL,,  a kind  of  iron  refined  arid  puri- 
■fie'd4,bythe  fire  with  other  ingredients, 
'■See  the  article  Iron. 

Steel,  of  all  other  rrietals,  is  -that  fuf- 
' ceptible  of  the  greatett  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  when  well  terripered,  whence  its 
great  ufe  in  the  making  of  tools  arid 
inftruments  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Cramer 
■pbferves,  that  the  'differeri'ce  between 
iron  and  Ifeel  is,  that  the  latter  being 
much  harder  will  not  yield  to  the  ham- 
mer,.  but  is  brittle  inftead  of  being  duc- 
tile, and  refills  the  file.  Malleable  iron 
' grows  rigid  by  being  liraply^extiriguilh- 
ed  in  cold  water,  but  it  yet  retains  a cori- 
fiderable  degree  of  dufilility  in  the  cold, 
and  may  be  extended  in  all  dimenfions 
with  the  hammer..  Steel,  however,  if 
heated  again,  and  cooled  by  flow  degrees, 
may  be  filed  and  extended  more  or  lefs  by 
the  hammer.  But  there  are  many  de- 
grees in  the  hardening  of  fteel ; for  if 
it  has  been  extremely  red  hot,  and  is 
then  quenched  iri  cold  Water  in  motion, 
it  becomes  greatly  harder  than  if  it  had 
been  but  moderately  red  hot,  and  had 
been  quenched  in  warm  water.  Sfeel  is 
alfo  of  a darker  colour  than  iron,  and  the 
furface  of  it,  when  broken,  appears  to 
confift  of  fmaller  granulated,  or  even 
ftrlated,  particles  than  the  iron  it  was 
made  of.  Mr.  Cramer  further  obferves, 
that  the  method  of  rnaking  Heel  out  of 
iron  is  either  by  cementation  or  by  fu- 
fion.  That  by  cementation  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  ; choofe 
fome  bars  of  pure  iron,  not  too  thick, 
and  quite  free  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, the  flexiblenefs  of  it,  both  when  hot 
and  cold,  being  a very  good  fign  there- 
of: prepare  a cement  of-cha'rcoal-dull, 

. moderately  pulverized,  one  part;  and 
wood-aflies,  half  a part;  or  of  char- 
coal dull  two  parts,  bones,  horns,  or 
hair  cf  animals,  burnt  to  a blacknefs, 
in  a clofe  veflel  and  in  a gentle  fire, 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  powder,  one 
part;  Wood-afhes,  half  a part:  mix 
them  together  : prepare  an  earthen  cy- 
lindrical velfel,  two  or  three  inches 
higher  than  the  bars  are  long;  put  in- 
to the  bottom  of  this  velTel  the  cement, 
prepared  as  before  direfiled,  fo  that  be- 
ing gently  prelTed  down  it  may  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  an  inch  and  half, 
deep;  place  then  the  bars  perpendicular- 
ly, fo  that  they  may  be  every  Where 
about  an  irich  from  the  fides  of  the  vef- 


fel  and  from  each  other  ; fill  the  inltr- 
ftices  with  the  fame  cement,  and  cover  al- 
fo the  bars  with  it,  fo  that  the  veflel  may 
be  quite  full;  next  cover  it  with  a tile, 
and  flop  the  joints  with  thin  lute  j put 
this  velfel  into  a furnace,  and  keep  it 
-moderately  but  equally  red  hot,  for'lixor 
ten  hours  together;  when  this,  is  over, 
take  the  red  hot  bars  out  and  dip  them  in 
cold  vvater,  they  will  then  be  brittle,'  and 
turned  to  fteel.  See  C.ffiMENT,ATiON, 
The  method  of  making  fteel  by  fufion  is 
as  follows  : take  of  iron -ore,  or  of  uh- 
. malleable  iron,  of  the  fifli' fufion,  divide 
it  into  fmall  parcels,  and  put  them  in- 
to a bed  made  of  charcoal -dull,  in, a 
fmith’s  forge,:  let  the  quantity,  of  iron  be 
but  fmall  for  the  experiment ;, put  to  it, 
as  a deferifitive'  menftrnum,  fome  of  the' 
vltrefcent  Icoris  of  fand^  or  ftpnes  of  the 
fame  nature;  then  put  upon,  them  a 
quantity  of  charcoal;  liglit  this,  and 
admit  only  a gentle  blaft  of  the  bellows, 
that  the  fcorite  and  the,  metal  may  both 
melt  regularly  : when  this  hagbeen  fome 
time  kept  in  fufion,  take  it  opt,  and  di- 
vide it  into  two  parts,  which  make.rfd 
hot,  and  hammer  into  long  bars;  filial- 
ly, beat  them  red  hot,  and  plunge  them 
into  cold  water,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  fteel,  fo  very  hard  as  not  to  be  file- 
able,  and  fo  brittle  as  to  break  afundet 
when  ftruck  with  confiderable  force. 

A bar  of  iron,  when  converted  into  fteel, 
is  not  equally  fo  converted  in  all  its  paris; 
the  fire  has  always  afled  more  'ftrongly 
upon  its  furfice  thari  on  its  central  pans, 
arid  it  is  therefore  more  perfefil  fteel  there 
than  in  its  inner  parts  ; but  a perfeElion 
in  the  operation  is  not  nccelTary  to  the 
fteel’s  being  good  and  ufeful,  for  the 
whole  bar  is  often  very  good  fteel,  as  are 
alfo  many  bars  made  at  the  lame  time, 
yet  all,  perhaps,  differently  affedled. 

If  the  compofition  which  is  to  convert 
the  iron  into  fteel  be  too  ftrong,  or  if 
the  fire' be  too  violent,  or  the  matter  con- 
tinued too  long  in  it,  in  all  thefe  calei 
the  fteel  will  be  over  made.  The  way 
to  meliorate  fuch  Heel  as  this,  mull  be  to 
diveft  it  of  part  of  its  falts  arid  its  fill- 
phur,  but  particularly  the  laft  ; and  M. 
Reaumur  found,  that,  burying  the  bars  of 
fuch  fteel  in  lime,  or  any  other  alkaline 
fubftance  that  would  readily  abforb  the 
fulphurs,  and  placing  it  for  a proper  tiine 
in  the  fire,  it  would  he  in  a manner  tie- 
compofed  again,"  and  come  out  a very 
good  and  perfeft  fteel. 

By  this  management  fteel  may  again  be 

converltd 
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converted  or  reduced  to  its  prii’pitive 
iron,  and  a body  of  any  middle  degree 
between  fteel  and  iron  may  be  produced 
by  (lopping  the  procefs  at  different  points 
of  time,  or  continuing  it  till  all  the  ad- 
ventitious  falls  and  fulphurs  are  drawn 
off  or  abforbcd.  See  Tempering. 
Annealing  Or  nealing  of  fteel,  is  by  fothe 
ufed  for  the  foftening  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  work  eafier,  which  is  ufually  done,  by 
giving  it  a blood-red  heat  in  the  fire, 
and  then  taking  it  out  and  letting  it  cool 
ofitfelf:  fome  have  pretended  to  fecrets 
in  annealing,  by  which  they  could  bring 
down  iron  or  fteel  to  the  temper  of  lead  : 
this  was  done  by  often  heating  the  metal 
in  melting  lead;  and  letting  it  cool  again 
out  of  the  lead.  But  this  method  is 
found  by  Moxon  to  havg  no  other  effeft 
than  what  is  had  from  the  former.  Steel 
may,  indeed,  be  made  a little  fofter  than 
ih  the  common  way,  by  covering  it  with 
coarfe  powder  of  cow-horn  or  hoofs; 
thus  inclofing  it  in  a loam,  heating  the 
whole  in  a wood-fire  till  it  be  red  hot, 
and  then  leaving  the  fire  to  go  out  of  it- 
felf,  and  the  fteel  to  cool. 

Steel  manufadlures,  for  every  twenty 
(hillings  value,  upon  oath,  pay,  upon 
importation,  3 s.  lo-iPgd.  and,  on  ex- 
portation, draw  back,  3 s.  4^^°^  d;  Steel 
manufaflures,  for  every  ii*  16.  pay  on 
8fi,  , ’ 

importation,  5 s.  and,  on  ex- 

portation, drawback  the  fame  money.  But 
if  exported  to  the  britifli  plantations  there 
is  no  drawback. 

SrhEL  GLASSES,  a name  given  by  fome  au. 
thors  to  the  metalline  fphercs  ufed  in  op- 
tics. Thefe,  according  to  Cardan,  are 
made  of  three  parts  of  brafs,  one  part  of 
tin,  and  one  of  filver,  with  an  eighteenth 
part  of  antimony;  but  moft  either  to- 
tally leave  out  the  filver,  of  add  only  a 
twenty-fourth  part,  to  tave  the  expellee. 
There  are  many  other  methods  direfted 
by  feveral  authors,  but  molt  ufe  arlenic 
and  tartar  mixed  with  the  metals.  Thefe 
are  afterwards  to  be  polifhed  with  emery, 
rotten-ftone,  putty,  and  the  like. 

STEELYARD,  ftatcra  rotnana.  See  the 
article  Balance. 

8TEENBERG,  a town  of  dutch  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  Zeland,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Antwerp.  . 

STEENKIRK,  a village  of  the  auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
ten  miles  north  of  Mons. 

STEENWICK,  a town  of  the  United  Ne- 

VoL,  IV, 


therlands,  in  the  province  of  OvervffeJ, 
fituated  near  the  confines  of  Frieliand; 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Zwoll, 

STEEPLE,  an  appendage  erefted  gene- 
rally on  the  weftern  end  of  a church,  to 
hold  the  bells.  Steeples  are  denominated 
from  their  form,  either  fpires  or  towers  ; 
the  firft  are  fuch  as  afeend  continually 
diminifliing  either  conically  or  p.yrami- 
dally.  The  latter  are  mere  parailelopi- 
peds,  and  are  covered  a-top  platforra- 
like.See  the  articles  SJPiRB  and  To  WER.. 
In  each  kind  there  is  ufually  a Ibrt  of 
windows  or  apertures  to  letoiit  the  found, 
and  fo  contrived  at  the  fame  timfe,  as  to 
drive  it  down. 

STEERAGE,  on  board  a fhip,  tliat  part 
of  the  flilp  next  below  the  quarter-deck^ 
before  the  bulk-head  of  the  great  cabbin, 
where  the  fteerfman  Hands  in  moft  fliipa 
of  war.  See  the  next  article. 

STfeERING*  in  navigation,  the  direfling 
a veflel  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  the  heltfi  and  rudder.  He  is 
held  the  bell  fteerfman  who  caufes  the 
leaft  motion  in  putting  the  helm  over  to 
and  again,  and  who  heft  keeps  the  fhip 
from  making  yaws,  that  is,  from  run- 
ning in  and  out.  'There  are  three  me- 
thods of  fleering;  i.  By  any  mark  oti 
the  land,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Ihip  even  by 
it.  I.  By  the  cbmpafs,  which  i$  by 
keeping  the  (hip’s  head  on  fuch  a rhiimb 
or  point  of  the  compafs,  as  bed  leads  to 
port.  3.  To  fleer  as  one  is  bidden  or 
conned, , which,  in  a great  fiiip,  is  thb 
duty  of  him  that  is  taking  his  turn  at  the 
helm.  See  the  article  CONd. 

For  the  theory  and  effefl  oFfteering,  ftb 
IJavigation,  Sailing,  &c, 

STEEVE,  on  board  a fhip.  'The  fbarhett 
fay  the  bowfprit  or  the  beak-head  of  a 
fhip  fteeves,  when  iti  (lands  tbo  upright, 
or  not  llraight  enough  forward. 

STEGANlUM,  Slate,  in  fcifil-hiftory; 
See  the  article  SlatS. 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  feerct 
writing,  or  of  writing  in  cyphers,  known 
only  to  the  perfbns  corre.'ponding; 

STEGEBURG,  a-port-town  of  Sweden,  iri 
the  province  of  Eaft  Gothland,  limated 
bn  a bay  cf  the  Baltic:  eaft  longitude 
16°,  north  latitude  ^8°  30L 

BTEGNOTICS,  in  medic  • ne,  remedied 
pr  'per  to  cloleand  (lop  the  orifices  of  the 
veftels  of  emuf.fluofies  when  relaxed; 
ftretcHed,  lacerated,  &c.  fuch  as  ponie- 
granate-leaves  and  rofes,  plantain -leaves, 
tormentih-roots,  Sregnotics  ate, pro- 
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per  in  the  hasnaorrhoids  and  other  fluxes 
of  the  blood. 

STELLA.,  a star.  See  the  article  Star. 

STELLATE,  among  botanifts,  exprefl'es 
leaves  which  grow  not  lefs  -than  fix  at  a 
joint,  and  are  arranged  like  the  rays  of  a 
ftar. 

STELLERA,  in  bojany,  a genus  of  the 
oRanhiia-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  calyx;  the  corolla  confiftsof 
a fingle,  bell-lhaped,  permanent  petal^; 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  and  the  feed  is 
fingle,  (Irining,  and  beaked, 

STELLiONATE,y7rffioHflter,  in  the  civil 
law,  a kind  of  crime  committed  by  a 
fraudulent  bargain,  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties fells  a thing  for  what  it  is  not ; as  if 
I fell  an  eftate  for  my  own  which  be- 
longs to  another,  or  convey  a thing  as 
free  and  clear  which  is  already  engaged 
to  another,  or  put  off  copper  for  gold,  Sfc, 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a plant 
arifing  out  of  the  root,  and  which  fuftains 
the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  Seethe 
article  Stalk. 

Stem  of  a that  main  piece  of  timber 

which  comes  bending  from  the  keel  be- 
low, where  it  is  fcarfed,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  pieced  in  ; and  rifes  compafling 
right  before  the  forecaftle.  This  item  it 
is,  which  guides  the  rake  of  the  (hip,  and 
all  the  butt-ends  of  the  planks  are  fixed 
into  it.  This,  in  the  feflion  of  a firft 
rate  (hip,  is  called  the  main  ftem.  See 
the  article  Ship. 

Falfe  flem,  in  a (liip,  is  that  fixed  be- 
fore the  right  one,  where  that  is  made 
too  flat  for  the  (hip  to  keep  the  wind 
well  i this  will  make  her  rid  more  way, 
and  bear  a better  fail. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  crofs-bars  of 
wood  in  the  (liafts  which  are  funk  to 
mines.  In  many  places  the  way  is  to 
fink  a perpendicular  hole  or  (haft,  the 
fides  of  which  they  ftrengthen  from  top 
to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  in  ; the  tranfverfe 
pieces  of  wood  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  they 
call  ftemples,  and  by  means  of  thefe  the 
miners,  in  fome  places,  defcend  without 
ufing  any  tope,  catching  hold  of  thefe 
with  their  hands  and  feet. 

STENAY,  a town  of  the  .Aench  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Luxemburg, 
fitiiated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Maes, 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Ivl'intmedy. 

STENCH.  See  the  article  Stin'K. 

STENDEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate 


of  Brandenburg,  fituated  thirty. fix  miles 
■north  of  Magdeburg. 

STENFORT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  ofBen- 
theim,  fituated  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Munller. 

STENONIAN  duct,  or  duSlus  falifutts 
Jlenonius,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  from 
Steno,  its  difcoverer,  to  one  of  the  fupericr 
falival  du£ts  running  from  each  of  the 
parotids,  about  three  fingers  long,  and 
of  the  thicknefs.of  a wheat- draw,  hav. 
ing  a great  number  of  roots.  This  dufl 
paffes  over  the' malTeter  miifcle  through 
the  middle  cf  the  cheek,  and  there  per- 
forates  the  buccinator  mufcle,  and  ihe 
membrane  of  the  mouth  near  the  fecond 
or  third  of  the  dudlus  molares,  and  at  this 
perforation  it  difcharges  a very  large 
quantity  of  its  proper  fluid  into  the  moulli, 
See  Salival,  Parotides,  fsfc. 

STENTOROPHONIC  tube,  a Speaking 
trumpet,  thus  called  from  Stentor,  a per- 
fon  mentioned  by  .Homer.  See  the  article 
Trumpet. 

STEP.  See  the  article  Staircase,  iic. 

Step  of  the  tnaft  and  capfan,  in  a (hip,  is 
that  piece  of  timber  whereon  the  mads 
or  capftans  do  (tand  at  bottom. 

Step  and  leap,  in  the  manege,  one  of  the 
Seven  airs  or  artificial  motions  of  a horfe, 
confining,  as  it  were,  of  three  airs,  mz, 
the  pace  or  ftep,  which  is  terra  a terra; 
the  raifing,  which  is  the  curvet,  and  ihe 
whole  finiflied  with  a fault  or  leap.  The 
ftep  properly  puts  a horfe  on  the  hand, 
and  gives  him  a rife  to  leap;  like  one 
that  runs  before  he  leaps,  that  he  may 
go  ihe  higher  or  the  farther.  For  leaps 
of  all  kinds,  the  rider  is  not  to  give  any 
aids  or  helps  with  his  legs,  only  to  hold 
the  horfe  well  up  with  the  bridle-hand 
when  he  rifes  before,  that  he  may  rife 
the  higher  behind.  When  he  begins  to 
rife  behind,  he  is  to  put  the  bridle-hand 
' a little  forwards  tcnhoid  him  before,  and 
(lay  him  there  on  the  hand  as  if  he  hung 
in  the  a7r,  timing  the  motion  of  the 
bridle-hand  (b,  as  to  make  him  like  a 
ball  on  the  bou.nd,  which  is  the  great  I'e- 
cret  in  leaping. 

STEPHEN,  or  St.  Stephen's  day,  aftf- 

tival  of  the  chrillian  chutch,  obl'erved  on 
the  i6th  of  December,  in.meniory  of  the 
firft  martvr  St.  Stephen. 

STERCULIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 

- the  monoecia-monodelphia  clafs  of  plantsi 
the  calyx  of  the  male  and  female  flower! 
is  a very  large,  coriaceous,  fingle  leafed 

peii* 
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perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments  : 
there  is  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  orbicular, 
deprelTed,  and  generally  divided  into 
five  cells  : the  feeds  confift  of  a great 
number  cf  oval  kernels. 

STEREOGRApHIC  projection,  is 
the  projeflion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere 
on  the  plane  of  fotne  one  great  circle, 
the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  that 
circle.  The  method  and  praftice  of  this 
pvojeftion  in  all  the  principal  places, 
miz.  on  the  planes  of  the  meridian,  equi- 
noflial,  and  horizon,  have  already  been 
given  under  Map  and  Projection, 

STEREOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  drawing 
the  forms  and  figures  of  the  folids  upon 
a plane.  See  Solid  and  Plane. 

STEREOMETRY,  c-refiof^erfia,  that  part 
of  geometry  which  teaches  how  to  mea- 
fiire  fplid  bodies,  i.  e.  to  find  the  Soli- 
dity or  folid  content  of  bodies,  as  globes, 
cylinders,  cubes,  veflels,  Ihips,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Globe,  Cylinder,  fefr. 

STEREOi'OMY,  the  art  or  afil  of  cut- 
ting folids,  or  making  feftions  thereof, 
as  walls  or  other  members  in  the  profiles 
of  architeflure.  See  Section. 

STERILITY,  the  quality  of  a thing  that 
is  barren,  in  oppofition  to  fertility.  See 
the  article  Fertility. 

Nature  has  annexed  fterility  to  all  mon- 
ftrous  produftions,  that  the  creation 
might  not  degenerate.  Hence  the  fteri- 
lily  of  mules,  fefr. 

Women  frequently  become  fierile  after 
a mil'carriage  or  a difficult  labour,  by 
reafon  the  uterus  or  fome  other  of  the 
genital  parts  are  injured  thereby. 

STERLING,  a term  frequent  in  britifli 
commerce.  A pound,  fliilling,  or  penny 
fterling,  fignifies  as  much  as  a pound, 
fliilling,  or  penny  of  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain,  as  fettled  by  authority. 

STERN  of  a Jhip,  ufually  denotes  all  the 
hindermoft  part  of  her,  but  properly  it  is 
only  the  outmoll  part  abaft.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ship,  Abaft,  Sfr. 

Stern-fast,  denotes  fome  faftenings  of 
ropes,  £fr.  behind  the  ftern  of  a fhip,  to 
which  a cable  or  hawfer  may  be  brought 
or  fixed,  in  order  to  hold  her  ftern  to  a 
wharf, 

Stern-post,  a great  timber  let  into  the 
keel  at  the  ftern  of  a fhip,  fomewhat  flop- 
ing,  into  which  are  faftehed  the  after- 
planks ; and  on  this  poft,  by  its  pintle 
and  gudgeons,  hangs  the  rudder. 

Stern,  among  hunters,  is  the  tail  of  a 
wolf  of  greyhound.  See  Tail. 

STERN-CHftsE,  See  the  article  Chase. 


STERNBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  marqui- 
fate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  twenty- 
three  miles  north- eaft  of  Frankfort  upon 
the  Oder. 

STERNOHYOID.-®US,  in  anatomy,  a 
long,  thin,  flat  mufcle,  fixed  by  its  lower 
extremity  in  the  fuperior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  inner  or  pofterior  fide  cf  the  fter- 
num,  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fternil 
extremity  of  the  clavicle,  in  the  iranfverfe 
ligament  which  connefls  ihefe  two  bone,', 
and  in  the  inner  or  backfide  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  firft  rib  ; from  hence  it  runs 
up  to  the  forefide  of  the  afpera  arteria, 
joins,  its  fellow  by  a membrane  which 
forms  a fort  of  Ilnea  alba,  and  is  inferted 
laterally  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  bafis  of 
the  os  hyoides. 

STERNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  breaft-bone, 
being  a cartilaginous  fort  of  bone  which 
compofes  the  forepart  of  the  hreaft,  and 
into  which  the  ribs  are  fitted.  See  the 
article  Ribs, 

In  adults  this  bone  is  often  fingle,  but 
fometimes  it  has  two,  fometimes  three, 
pieces  concurring  to  form  it.  Its  fub- 
ftance  is  fungous  and  fpungy;  its  up- 
per part  is  called  the  manubrium  or  han- 
dle, and  in  this  there  is  on  each  fide  a 
cavity  for  the  articulation  of  the  clavi- 
cles. In  the  middle  it  is  narrow’,  and 
broad  at  the  lower  part.  To  this  alfo 
there  adheres  a cartilage  called  from  its 
figure  cartilago  enfiformis,  or  xiphoides. 
This  is  ufually  fingle;  fometimes  it  is 
bifurcated,  and  not  unfrequently  bony 
throughout ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  fter- 
num  there  are  feven  cavities  for  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  feven  true  ribs. 

The  ufes  of  the  fternum  are,  i.  To  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  breatt.  2,  To 
fupport  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles.  3. 
To  defend  the  parts  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  breaft.  4.  To  ferve  for  the 
infertion  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  for  the 
fuftaining  the  heait  itfclf  and.feveral 
mufcles. 

The  fternum  is  equally  fubjeSI  to  depref- 
fions  and  fraflures  from  falls  or  blows 
with  the  reft  of  the  bones.  When  either 
of  thefe  happen,  the  part  is  not  only 
uneven  and  painful,  but  the  fubjacent 
arteries  and  veins  are  allb  contufed  or 
ruptured;;  whence  arife  pains  in  the 
breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing,  violent 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  or  eke  extra- 
val'ations  of  it  in  the  prsecordia,  or  be- 
tween the  duplicafures  of  the  mediafti- 
num, with  many  bad  fymptoms  of  the  like 
ij  S z nature. 
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nature.  A fraflured  ftermtm  will  there- 
fore be  very  evident  from  thele  figns,  and 
from  its  being  moveable  to  the  touch,  efpe- 
cially  when  one  part  grates  agamft  another. 
In  order  to  fet  the  fraflure  of  this  bone, 
jf  any  part  of  it  be  difplaced,  Heifter  di- 
rects the  patient  to  be  laid  on  His  back  on 
a bed  or  table,  putting  a hard  pillow,  a 
large  parcel  of  clorh  rolled  up,  or  fonie 
other  fuch  body  under  his  back,  and  pref- 
iing  down  h'S  Ihoulders,  by  which  means 
the  tternum  vylH  be  elevated  and  extend- 
ed ; and  to  facilitate  the  reduJtion,  the 
furgeon  muft  prefs  the  fides  of  the  bread 
together,  and  Broke  them  pretty  drong- 
ly  ; but  when  this  method  is  imprafti- 
cable,  or  not  proper,  the  Ikin  mud  be 
divided,  and  the  depreffed  part  of  the 
dernum  lifted  up  into  its  place  by  means 
of  an  eievatory,  or  elfe  by  a fcrew  gently 
wormed  into  the  part,  and  then  pulled 
upwards.  If,  as  it  fometimes  happens 
after  the  reduftion,  violent  pains  con- 
tinue under  the  dernum,  and  if  blood 
ihould  gather  and  fuppurate  internally 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  mediadi- 
num,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  trepan 
the  lower  part  of  the  dernum,  after  the 
manner  done  iq  the  cranium  ; and  when 
the  putrid  matter  is  difcharged,  and  the 
cavity  cleahled,  it  Ihould  be  carefully . 
treated  with  fome  vulnerary  balfam. 
Laltly,  if  any  blood  fhould  be  found  ex- 
travafated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
the  cure  feems  to  depend  entirely  upon 
difchafging  this  by  the  paracentefis.  See 
thearticlesT5LEVATbRY,TREPANNiNG, 
Extr  Av  AS  ATioN,?.nd  Paracentesis. 
As  to  the  bufinefs  of  drtlTing,  after  the 
application  ofcomprelfes  dipped  in  warm 
fpirit  of  wine,  we  mud  go  on  with  that 
kind  of  bandage  called  the  napkin  and 
Ccapul.rry. 

STERNUTATION.  See  Sneezing. 

STERNUTATIVEjOrSTERNUTATORy, 
a medicine  proper  to  produce  fneezing. 
Sternutatives  are  of  two  kinds,  gentle 
and  violent.  Of  the  fird  kind  are  be- 
tony,  fsge,  marjoiam,  tobacco,  ahd  the 
whole  falhionable  trihe  of  fnuffs.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  euphorbium,  white 
hellebore,  pelliiory,  6fr.  Sternutatives 
operate  by  iheir  (liarp  pungent  parts, 
vellicating  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
jiofe,  which  is  exceeding  fenfibic,  and 
occalioning  the  ferous  matter  contained 
in  the  glands  of  ihe  no/e  and  in  feveral 
hnuies  fituated  in  the  bale  of  the  cranium 
and  the'os  frontis,  to  be  expelled, 

STETIN;  a city  and  port-town  of  Ger- 
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many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxosy,' 
capital  of  the  dutchy  of  Pomerania,  fuu. 
ated  on  the  wed  fliore  of  the  river  Oder ; 
ead  long.  14.°  50',  north  lat.  53°  30'. 

STEVENAGE,  a market-town  ofHert. 
ford/hire,  fituated  thirty  miles  north  of 
London,  and  ten  notthwed  of  Hertford. 

STEVENSWAERT,  a fortrefs  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Gelder, 
fituated  on  the  river  Maes,  twenty  miles 
north-ead  of  Maedricbt. 

STEW,  a fmall  kind  of  fiih-pond,  the  pe, 
culiar  office  of  which  is  to  maintain  fi(h, 
and  keep  them  in  readinefs  for  the  daily 
ufe  of  a family,  &c.  The  fifli  bred  in 
the  large  ponds,  are  drawn  out  and  put 
in  here.  For  two  large  ponds  of  three 
or  four  acres  a- piece,  it  is  advlfeabie  to 
have  four  dews,  each  two  rods  wide, 
and  three  long.  The  dews  are  ufually 
in  gardens,  or  at  lead  near  the  honfc,  to 
be  more  handy,  and  the  better  looked  to, 
The  method  of  making  them  is  to  carry 
the  bottom  in  a continued  decline  from 
one  end,  with  a mouth  to  favour  the 
drawing  with  a net.  See  Fish-pond. 

S.TEWS,  or  Stues,  were  alfo  places  an- 
tiently  permitted  in  England  to  women 
of  profefled  incontinency,  for  the  proffer 
of  their  bodies  to  all  comers.  Thefe 
were  under  particular  rules  and  laws  of 
difcipline,  appointed  by  the  lor  d of  the 
manor, 

STEWARD,  an  officer  appointed  in 
another’s  dead  or  place,  and  always  taken 
for  a principal  officer  within  his  jurif. 
diflioD.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds, 
The  greateft  officer  under  the  crown  is 
the  lord  high  fteward  of  England,  an 
office  that  was  antieritly  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicefier,  till  forfeited 
by  Simon  de  Mounlfort,  to  king  Henry 
HI.  But  the  power  of  this  officer  is  fo 
very  great,  that  it  has  not  been  judged 
fafe  to  truft  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of 
a fuhjedi,  excepting  only /iro  f’rrc  wVr, 
occafionally : as' to  officiate  at  a coro- 
nation, at  the  arraignment  of  a nobk- 
man  for  high-treafon,  or  the  like.  During 
his  office,'  the  fteward  bears  a while 
ftaff  in  his  hand,  ■ arid  the  trial,  ^r, 
ended,  ha  breaks  the  ftaff,  and  with  it 
his  commiffion  expires.  There  is  lihc- 
wife  a lord  fleward  of  the  king’s  hoiife. 
hold,  who  is  the  chief  officer  ofthe  king’s 
cohrt,  has  the  care  of  the  king’s  hoiiic, 
and  'authoriiy  over  all  the  officers  and 
fervants  of  the  houffiold,  except  fuc'n  as 
belong' to  the  chapel,  chamber,  and  (table. 
See  the  article  Houehold, 

■ ' Thfj^ 
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There  is  alfo  a fteward  of  the  marfiialfea, 
who  has  judicial  authority.  And  in 
jBoft  corporations,  and  all  houfes  of 
quality  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  an  officer 
of  the  name  and  authority  of  a fteward. 
The  fteward  of  a Ihip.is  he  who  re- 
ceives all  the  yidtuals  from  the  purfer, 
and  is  to  fee  it  well  ftowed  in  the  hold  ; 
ail  things  of  that  nature  belonging  to  the 
(hip’s  ufe  are  in  his  cuftody ; he  looks 
after  the  bread,  and  diftributes  out  the 
feveral  mefles  of  viftuals  in  the  ffiip ; 
he  hath  an  apartment  for  himfelf  in  the 
bold,  which  is  called  the  fteward’s  room. 

STEW  ARTE  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monadtlphia  - polyandrin  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a fingle  leafed  patent  peri- 
anthium,  divided  into  five  fegments : 
the  corolla  confifts  of  five  large,  oval, 
patent,  and  equal  petals  : the  fruit  is  an 
oval  capfule,  with  five  angles,  five  cells, 
and  fitte  valves,  containing  feveral 
kernels. 

STEYNING,  a borough-town  of  Suffolk, 
fituated  forty  miles  fouth  of  London,  and 
thirteen  miles  weft  of  Lewes. 

It  fencs  two  members  to  parliament. 

STEYRE,  oi  Styreg,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  and  dutchy  of  Au- 
ftria,  fituated  on  the  norih-fide  of  the 
Danube,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Ens. 

STIBIUM, See  Antimony. 

STICKLEBACK,  in  ichthyology,  a com- 
mon name  for  the  three  feveral  i'pecies  of 
the  Gafterofteus.  See  Gasterosteus. 
The  common  ftickleback  is  that  with 
three  prickles  on  the  back  ; the  leffer 
ftickleback  is  that  with  ten  prickles  on 
the  hack  ; and  the  great  fea-ftickleback 
has  fifteen  prickles  on  the  back,  grows 
to  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length,  and  is 
moderately  thick  in  proportion. 

STIGMATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
apertures  in  differen  t parts  of  the  bodies  of 
infefts,  communicating  with  the  tracheae, 
crair  veffels,  and  ferving  for  the  office  of 
refpiration.  Nature  has  given  to  thefe 
minute  animals  a much  larger  number 
of  tracheae  and  bronchia  than  to  us ; 
all  the  two  winged  and  four  winged 
(lies,  which  have'a  fingle  or  undivided 
corcelet,  to  which  their  legs  are  all  fixed, 
have  alfo  four  ftigmata  in  that  corcelet, 
two  on  each  fide ; they  have  them  alfo 
on  the  rings  of  their  body,  but  thofe  on 
the  corcelet,  are  the  raoft  confiderable. 
Of  the  four  on  the  corcelet,  the  two  an- 
terior ones  are  ufually  the  largeft ; thefe, 
as  well  as  the  pofterior  ones  are  obipng, 
^nd  placed  obliquely  to  the  length  of  the 


body.  The  colour  of  the  ftigmata  fre- 
quently differs  from  that  of  the  corcelet,; 
fome  are  yellowifli,  others  of  a coffee- 
colour  of  fome  degrees  of  a fallow  co- 
lour, in  flies  whofe  corcelet  is  brown, 
black,  or  blue.  Flies  have,  befide  thefe, 
feveral  ftigmata  alfo  in  the  rings  of  their 
bodies,  perhaps  in  every  one  of  them  : 
thefe  ftigmata  are  not  like  thofe  of  the 
corcelet,  but  are  round,  ufually  a little 
eminent  above  the  reft  of  the  furface,  and 
refembling  a pin’s  head. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks 
imprefled  on  the  left  ihoulders  of  the 
foldiers  when  lifted. 

Stigmata  were  alfo  kinds  of  notes  or  ab- 
breviations, confining  only  of  points  dif- 
pofed  various  ways,  as  in  triangles, 
fquares,  croffes, 

STIGMATIZING,  among  the  antients, 
was  inflifled  upon  flaves,  as  a punilh- 
ment,  but  more  frequently  as  a mark 
to  know  them  by,  in  which  cafe  it  was 
done  by  applying  a red-hot  iron  marked 
with  certain  letters  to  their  foreheads, 
till  a fair  impreffion  was  made,  and  then 
pouring  ink  into  their  furrows,  that  the 
infeription  might  be  the  more  confpicu- 
ous.  Stigmatizing,  among  fome  nations, 
was,  however,  looked  upon  as  a dil- 
tinguiffiing  mark  of  honour  and  nobility. 

STIL  de  grain,  in  the  colour-trade,  the 
name  of  a corapofition  ufed  for  painting 
in  oil  or  water,  and  is  made  by  a de- 
coflion  of  the  lycium  or  avignon-berry 
in  alum-water,  which  is  mixed  with 
whiting  into  a pafte,  and  formed  into 
twifted  fticks.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  of 
a fine  gold-yellow,  very  fine,  tender  and 
friable,  and  free  from  dirt, 

STILE,  Jiilus,  See  the  article  Style. 

STILES,  in  carpentry,  denote  the  upright 
pieces  which  go  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  any  walnfcot,  or  the  like. 

STILLATITIOUS  oils,  fuch  as  are 
produced  by  diftillation,  in  oppofitioii  tq 
thofe  got  by  infufion,  expreflion,  tsfc, 

STILL-bottoms,  in  the  diftillery,  a 
name  given  by  the  traders  to  what  re- 
mains in  the  ftill  after  the  working  the 
waft)  into  low  wines.  Thefe  bottoms 
are  procured  in  the  greateft  quantity 
from  the  malt-walh,  and  are  of  fo  much 
value  to  the  diftiller,  in  the  fattening  of 
hogs,  ©■<:.  that  he  often  finds  them  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  the  bu- 
finefs.  They  might  alfo,  as  Df.  Shaw 
obferves,  be  put  10  other  ufes,  fuch  as 
the  affording  a large  proportion  of  acid 
^ifit,  an  oil,  a fuel,  and  a fixed  fait. 
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and  with  fome  addrefs,  and  good  ma- 
nagement, a vinegar  and  tartar;  ano- 
ther very  advantageous  ufe  of  them,  is 
the  adding  them  to  the  next  brewing  of 
the  malt  for  more  fpirit : the  increafe  of 
the  produca  from  this  is  more  than  is 
eaGly  ccnceived.  It  alfo  more  readily 
difpofes  the  new  wa(h  to  ferrpent,  and’ 
gives  the  fpirit  a vinofity,  that  it  cannot 
have  without  it ; the  proportion  in  this 
cafe  muft  never  exceed  that  of  a fifth 
or  a fixth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
liquor  employed.  See  DlSTlLpERY, 

Still-house.  The  Dutch  have  much 
the  advantage  of  us  in  the  ftrufiVure  of 
their  ftil'-hoiifes.  The  general  rules  in 
building  thqfe  houfes,  according  to  Shaw, 
fhould  be  I'ucli  as  follow.  The  firft  caution 
■is,  to  lay  the  floor  aflope,  not  flat,  where 
any  wet  work  is  to  be  performed.  It 
Ihoirld  alfo  be  well  flagged,  with  broad 
ftones,  fo  that  no  wet  be  detained  in  the 
crevices,  but  all  may  run  olf,  and  be  let 
out  at  the  drains  made  at  the  bottom 
and  fides.  The  ftills  fliouid  be  placed 
abreaft  on  that  fide  of  the  ftill-houfe  to 
which  the  floor  has  its  current.  Front- 
ing the  ftills,  and  adjoining  to  the  back 
of  the  wall,  fliould  be  aftage  for  holding 
the  fermenting  backs,  and  thefe  being, 
placed  at  a proper  height,  may  empty 
themfelves  by  means  of  a cock  and  a 
canal  into  the  ftills  which  are  thus 
charged  with  very  little  trouble.  Near 
this  fet  of  fermenting  backs  fhould  be 
placed  a pump  or  two,  that  may  readily 
Supply  them  with  water,  by  means  of  a 
trunk,  or  canal,  leading  to  each  back; 
under  the  pavement  adjoining  to  the 
ftills  fhould  be  a kind  of  cellar,  wherein 
to.  lodge  the  receivers,  each  of  which 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  its  pump,  to 
rail'e  the  low  wines  into  the  ftill  for  re£li- 
fication  ; and  through  this  cellar  the  re- 
fufe  walh,  or  ftill  bottoms,  fhould  be  dif. 
charged  by  means  of  a hofe,  or  other 
contrivance. 

STIMULATING,  fimutans,  a property 
in  angular  or  fharp  bodies,  whereby  they 
vellicate  and  caufe  vibrations  and  in- 
fleftioDs  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves,  and 
a greater  derivation  of  nervous,  fluid  into 
the  parts  affefled.  Stimulants  produce 
pain,  heat,  rednefs,  &c.  They  may  be 
reduced  to  violent  penetrating  depila- 
tories, gentle  finapifms,  vefidatories,  and 
cauftics.  See  the  articles  Sinapism, 
Vesicatory,  &c. 

STING,  aculeus,  an  apparatus  in  the  body 
of  certain  infefts,  in  fcrm  of  a little 


fpear,  ferving  them  as  a weapon  of  of, 
fence.  The  fling  of  a bee  or  wafp,  ig 
a curious  piece  of  mechanifln,  it  con- 
fifts  of  a hollow  tube,  at  the  root  where, 
of  (here  is  a bag  full  of  fharp,  pene. 
trating  juice,  which  in  flinging  is  in. 
jefled  into  the  flefli,  through  the  tube 
within  the  tube,  Mr.  Derham  has  ob. 
ferved,  there  lie  two  fharp  fmall  bearded 
fpe.ars : in  the  fling  of  a wafp,  he  told 
eight  beards  on  the  fide  of  each  fpear, 
fomewhatlike  the  beards  of  filh-hooks. 
One  of  thefe  fpears  in  the  fling,  or 
fheath,  lies  with  its  point  a little  before 
the  other,  to  be  ready,  as  fhould  feem,  to 
be  fiift  darted  into  the  fltfli,  which  once 
fixed  by  means  of  its  foremoft  beard,  the 
other  then  ftrikes  too,  and  fo  they  alter- 
nately  pierce  deeper  and  deeper,  their 
beards  taking  more  and  more  hold  in 
the  flefli ; after  which  the  fheath  or  fling 
follows,  to  convey  the  poifon  into  the 
wound,  which  that  it  may  pierce  the 
better,  is  drawn  into  a point  with  a fmall 
flit  below  that  point  for  the  two  fpears  to 
come  out  at.  By  means  of  thefe  beards, 
it  is,  that  the  animal  is  forced  to  leave 
its  fling  behind  it,  when  diflurbed,  be- 
caufe  it  can  have  no  time  to  withdraw 
the  fpears  into  the  fcabbaid. . 

Heifter  affures  m,  that  the  bell  cure  for 
the  fling  of  bees  or  wafps  is  to  anoint  the 
part  with  vinegar  mixed  with  theiiaca; 
or  theriaca  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  ; or 
armenian  bole  vvith  vinegar. 

STINK,  or  STENCH,  a difagreeablefinell 
exhalingfrom  a corrupted,  or  other  body, 
and  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  nofe  and 
brain.  A (linking  breath  is  ufually  the 
refult  either  of  difeal’ed  lungs,  or  elfeof 
fcorbutic  gums,  (Sc.  A (linking  nofe  is 
the  refult  of  a deep  ulcer  within  the  nofe, 
whence  arife  fetid  fcales,  (Sc.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Foetor, 

STINT,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a flnall 
bird  common  about  the  fea  (hores  in  many 
counties  orf  England,  and  feeming  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  cinclus  prior  of  Al- 
drovand,  and  the  fchaeniclos,  cr  junco 
of  Bellonius,  called  by  the  french  alouettl 
de  mer,  thefea-lark.  See  Alauda. 

It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  common 
lark,  and  in  (hape  refeinbles  the  fmallet 
fnipe.  Its  beak  is  black,  flender,  and 
ftrait ; its  feet  of  a greenifli,  or  browniflii 
black  ; its  back  is  grey,  variegated  with 
oblong,  black  fpots,  and  its  wings  forae- 
what  of  a reddilh  brown ; its  neck  is 
grey,  and  its  head  variegated  with  black 
9ncl  a reddifh  brown  5 its  wings  are  loiigi 
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and  when  folded  reach  beyond  the  end  of 
the  tail ; and  its  rump  is  fpmewhat  red- 
difli,  with  black  ftreaks. 

STIPA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  thetriandria- 
digyniaclafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which 
is  a bivalve  glume,  confiding  of  a Angle 
flower  : the  corolla  is  alfo  bivalve ; the 
fruit  adheres  to  the  calyx;  and  the  feed 
is  fingle,  oblong,  and  covered, 

STIPEND,  Jiipendum,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, lignified  the  fame  with  tribute ; 
and  hence  ftipendiarii  were  the  fame  with 
tiihutarii. 

STIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the 
aiS:  of  ftipulating,  that  is,  of  treating 
and  concluding  terms  and  conditions  to 
be  inferred  in  a cona'aft.  Stipulations 
were  antiently  performed  at  Rome,  with 
abundance  of  ceremonies  j the  firft 
whereof  was,  that  one  party  fhould  in- 
terrogate, and  the  other  anfwer,  to  give 
his  confent,  and  oblige  himfelf.  By  the 
the  antient  roman  law,  no  body  could 
ftipulate  but  for  himfelf;  but  as  the 
tabelliones  were  public  fervants,  they 
were  allowed  to  ftipulate  for  their  mailers, 
and  the  notaries,  fucceeding  the  ta- 
belliones, have  inherited  the  fame  pri- 
vilege. 

STIRIA  DUTCHY,  in  Germany,  is  part 
of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  bounded  by  the 
dutchy  of  Auftria  on  the  north  ; by 
Hungary  on  the-  eaft  ; and  by  Carinthia 
andCarniola  on  the  fouth-weft. 

STIRLING,  or  Striviling,  a town  of 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  countv  of  Stir- 
ling, fituated  on  the  river  Forth,  thirty 
miles  north-weft  ofEdinburgh,  defended 
by  a caftle  and  other  works. 

STIRRUP,  or  Stirrop,  in  the  manege, 
a reft,  or  fupportfor  the  horfeman’s  foot, 
ferving  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  feat,  and 
to  enable  him  to  mount.  The  great  art 
of  a cavalier  in  the  antient  tournaments, 
was  to  make  his  antagonift  loofe  his 
ftiriup,  that  is,  flip  the  foot  out  of  it. 
For  combating,  it  is  a rule  to  have  the 
right  foot-ftirrup  fomewhat  Ihorter  than 
the  other.  The  ttirrup-foot  is  the  near, 
or  the  left  foot  before.  Stirrup-leather  is 
a thong  of  leather  defending  from  the 
faddle  by  the  horfe’s  ribs,  upon  which 
the  ftijTups  hang,  and  the  ftirrup- bearer 
is  an  end  of  leather  made  fall  to  the  end 
of  the  faddle,  to  trufs  up  the  ftirrup 
vtiien  the  rider  is  alighted,  and  the  horfe 
fent  to  the  liable. 

Stirrup  of  a Jhip,  a piece  of  timber  put 
upon  a lliio’s  keel,  when  fome  of  her 
keel  happens  to  be  beaten  off,  and  they 
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cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  fit 
in  a new  piece ; then  they  patch  in  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  bind  it  on  with  an 
iron,  which  goes  under  the  Ihip’s  keel, 
and  comes  up  on  each-fide  of  the  Ihip, 
where  it  is  nailed  ftrongly  with  fpikes, 
and  this  they  call  a ftirrup. 

STIRUM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Berg,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Duffeldorp. 

STIVES,  the  antient  Thebes,  in  the 
province  . of  Achaia,  now  LivadiS,  in 
european  Turkey.  See  Livadia. 
STOAKED,  on  board  a fhip.  When  the 
water  in  the  bottom  cannot  come  to  the 
well  of  the  pump,  they  fay,  the  lliip  is 
a-ftoak,  or  lloaked : fo  they  fay  alfo, 
the  limber  holes  are  ftoaked,  when  the 
water  cannot  pafs  through  them  ; and 
the  pump  is  ftoaked,  when  fomelhing  is 
. got  into  it,  which  choaks  it  up,  fo  that 
it  will  not  work. 

STOCKHERN,  a town. of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphaiia,  and  bifhopric 
of  Liege,  fituated  on  the  river  Maes, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Maeftricht. 
STOCK,  in  gardening,  Gfc.  the  ftem  oc 
trunk  of  a tree. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a borough  town  of 
Hamplhire,  fituated  feven  miles  north- 
weft  of  Winchefter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Stock  BROKER,  fee  the  article  Broker, 
and  the  next  article. 

Stock-jobbing,  the  art  or  myftery  of 
trafficking  in  the  public  ftocks  or  funds., 
If  ftock-jobbers  make  any  contradl  for 
the  fale  of  ftock,  when  they  are  not 
aflually  poffeffed  of,  or  intitled  to  the 
fame,  thofe  confrafls  will  be  deemed 
void.  Likewife  the  parties  fo  agreeing 
to  fell,  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  500I. 
The  time  of  tendering  ftock  fold,  is  held 
to  be  the  laft  hour  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  to  be  transferred,  and  then  an 
aflual  transfer  is  not  necellary,  unlefs  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  made  be 
at  the  place  and  time  ready  to  receive  the 
fame.  See  the  article  Broker. 
Stock-fish,  or  Stock-fisch,  in  corn- 
merce,  a kind  of  dried  falled-filli,  of  a 
greyilh  alh-colcur,  and  the  belly  forae- 
what  whiter,  being  only  cod-filh  cured 
in  a particular  manner,  which  m-akes  it 
necellary  to  beat' it  with  flicks  before  it 
is  fit  for  dieffing.  See  Fishery. 
STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  city  'of  Swe- 
den, fituated  on  feveral  fmall  illands  in 
the  MellerLake;  eaft  long.  18°,  north 
, lat,  59°  jC,  three  hundred  miles  north- 

eaff 
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eaft  of  Copenhagen;  nine  hundred  north- 
eaft  of  London  ; and  four  hundred  weft 
of  Peterfburgh.  It  is  neither  walled  nor 
fortified,  being  fufficiently  fecuied  by 
nature,  with  little  rocks  and  idands, 
which  furround  it,  though  it  has  a fpa- 
cious  harbour  fufficient  for  the  largeft 
fleets.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is 
properly  the  city,  ftands  upon  a little 
ifland  that  is  not  more  than  a mile  and 
a half  in  circumference,  but  the  fuburbs 
on  the  adjacent  illinds,  are  much  larger. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  about 
thirty  thoufand. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  the  cloalhing 
of  the  leg  and  foot  which  immediately 
covers  their  nudity,  and  fcreens  them 
from  the  cold,  fife.  Antiently,  the  only 
ftockings  in  life  were  made  of  cloth,  or 
of  milled  ftuffs  fewed  together;  butfince 
the  invention  of  knitting  and  weaving 
ftockings  of  filk,  wool,  cotton,  thread, 
fifr.  the  life  of  cloth  ftockings  is  quite 
out  of  doors.  The  modern  ftockings, 
whether  woven  or  knit,  are  a kind  of 
plexufes,  formed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  little  knots  called  ftitches,  loops,  or 
malhes,  intermingled  in  one  another. 
Knit  ftockings  are  wrought  with  needles 
made  of  poliftied  iron  or  brafs  wire, 
which  interweave  the  threads,  and  form 
the  maftres  the  ftocking  confifts  of.  This 
Operation  is  called  knitting,  the  inven- 
tion whereof  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Scots,  on  this  ground,  that  the  firft 
works  of  this  kind  came  from  thence. 
It  is  added,  that  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  company  of  ftocking-knitters 
eftabliflied  at  Paris,  in  1527,  took  fpr 
their  patron  St.  Fiacre,  who  is  faid  to 
be  the  fon  of  a king  of  Scotland.  Woven 
ftockings  are  ordinarily  very  fine;  they 
are  manufaftured  on  a frame,  or  machine 
of  poliftied  iron,  the  ftruftiire  and  ap- 
paratus whereof  being  exceedingly  in- 
genious, are  reprefented  in  plate  CCI,XI, 
where  A is  the  jack  for  the  bobbins  to 
turn  upon;  B is  the  fiaer,  or  woman 
wliofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  twill:  the  threads  as 
they  ftiall  heft  fuit  the  frame,  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  ; C,  the 
rices  which  wind  the  hanks  or  Ikains 
upon  the  bobbins  for  the  life  of  the 
fizer;  D,  the  winder  ; and  E the  ftoek- 
ing  frame',  or  engine,  with  the  maker  at 
work.  I.  Are  the  treddles,  like  thofe  of 
other  forts  of  looms;  2.  is  the  bothin 
of  twift“d  fiik,  &c.  fixed  on  the  bobbin- 
wire,  which  it  turns  with  eafe  to  feed 
the  engine;  3.  is  the  wheel,  by  whofe 
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motion  the  jacks  are  drawn  fogethej* 
upon  the  needles;  4.  is  the  filk,  fife, 
which  runs  off  the  bobbin,  and  is  in 
that  poftUre  direfted  up  to  the  needle  ta 
be  looped;  5.  is  the  needle  on  which  the 
fto-fcings  are  made  according  to  art. 

The  Engliih  and  French  have  greatly 
contefted  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
the  ftocking  loom  ; but  we  are  allured, 
whatever  pretenfions  the  French  claim  td 
this  invention,  that  the  fame  was  cer- 
tainly devifed  by  William  Lee,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1589,  though  it  is  true,  that  he  firft  mad* 
it  public  in  France,  after  defpairing  of 
fuccefs  in  his  own  country. 

Cotton  and  thread-ftockings,  the  dozen, 

on  importation^  pay  8 6.  4^-d.  and 
100 

-r  T 

drawback  on  exportation,  ys.  6— -id. 

loo 

Frames  and  engines  for  the  making  and 
knitting  of  ftockings,  gloves,  fife,  fliali 
not  be  exported  upon  penalty  of  40!. 

STOCKPORT,  a market- town  of  Che- 
ftiire,  fituated  thirty-four  miles  north-eaft 
of  Chefter. 

STOCKTON,  a port-town  of  Durham, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees; 
fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Durham. 

STOCKZOW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  ia 
the  dutchy  of  Silefia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Viftula,  thirty-feven  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Troppaw. 

STOCKS,  among  fliip- carpenters,  a frame 
of  timber,  and  great  polls  made  afliore, 
to  build  pinnaces,  ketches,  boats,  and 
fnch  fraall  craft,  and  fometimes  final! 
frigates.  Hence  we  fay,  a (hip  is  on  the 
flocks,  when  (he  is  a building. 

Stocks,  cippus,  a wooderi'machine  to  put 
the  legs  of  offenders  in,  for  the  fecuring 
of  dilbrderly  perfoilSi  and  by  the  way  of 
puniftiment  in  divers  cafes,  ordained  by 
ftatute,  fife.  And  it  is  faid,  that  every 
vill  within  the  precinft  of  a torn  is  in- 
diflable  for  not  having  a pair  of  ftocks, 
and  fliall  forfeit  5 1. 

STOEBE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia-polygamia  tequalis  clafs  of  plants ; 
the  hermaphrodite  corolla  of  all  the  flof- 
cules  is  equal ; the  proper  one  is  raono- 
petalous  and  funnel-fliaped ; the  limb 
is  quinquifid,  and  patulous ; there  is  no 

■ pericarpiurn  ; the  leed,  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  cup,  is  folltary,  oblong,  and 
crowned  with  a long  hairy  pap. 

STOICS,  a fefl:  of  antient  philofophcrs, 
the  iollowers  of  Zeno,,  thus  called  from 

the 
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Plate  CCliSI. 
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riie  greek  roa^  which  fignifies  a porch  or 
portico,  in  regard  Zeno  ufed  to  teach 
under  a portico,  or  piazza.  It  was  the 
common  fault  of  the  ftoics  to  introduce 
abundance  of  fuhtilty  and  drynefs  into 
their  difputations,  either  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  in  writing.  They  feemed  as 
carefully  to  avoid  all  beauty  of  ftiie,  as 
depravity  of  morals,  Chryfippus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ItoicS,  did  no  great  ho- 
jiour  to  his  fe6V,  and  could  only  difgrace 
it.  He  believed  the  gods  periftiable,  and 
maintained,  that  they  would  aSually 
peiilh  in  the  general  conflagration.  He 
allowed  the  inoft  notorious  and  molt 
abominable  incelts,  and  admitted  the 
community  of  wives  amongft  fages. 

To  the  praife  of  the  itoics  tn  general,  it 
mult,  however,'  be  confefled,  that,  lets 
intent  than  other  philofophers  upon  fri- 
volous and  often  dangerous  fpecula'tions, 
they  devoted  their  ftudies  to  the  clearing 
up  of  thofe  great  principles  of  morality 
which  were  the  firmed  fupports  of  Ibcie- 
ty  i but  the  drynefs  and  fliffnefs  that  pre- 
vailed in  their  writings,  as  well  as  in 
their  manners,  difgulted  mod  of  their 
readers,  and  abundantly  lelTened  their 
utility.  Zeno’s  chief  followers,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  Lucippus,  Cleanihus, 
Chryfippus,  Diogenes  Babylonius,  An- 
tipater, Panattius,  Poffidonius,  and  Epic- 
tetus. Among  the  Romans,  Cato,  Var- 
ro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, &c.  The  Itoics  cultivated  logic, 
phyfics,  inetaphyfics,  ®f.  but  efpecially 
ethics.  The  principal  of  their  dogma- 
ta, of  the  former  kinds,  are,  that  there 
are  certain  catalepfias  or  comprehenfions, 
called  all'o  xoiva;  ewactt,  innate  ideas  or 
principles,  naturally  found  in  the  mind  ; 
that  God  is  the  feminal  caufe  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  with  the  Piatonids,  that  the 
world  is  an  animal,  by  reafon  of  God’s 
inhabiting  and  informing  every . part 
thereof;  that  nature  is  an  artificial  fire 
tending  to  generation  ; and  that  the  world 
is  at  lad  to  be  dellroyed  by  a conflagra- 
tion. As  for  the  morality  of  the  Itoics, 
it  was  couched  much  in  paradoxes;  as 
that  a wife  man  is  void  of  all  pafilons, 
or  perturbation  of  mind  ; that  pain  is  no 
real  evil,  but  that  a wife  man  is  happy 
in  the  midd  of  torture,  is  alvvays  the 
fame,  and  is  always  joyful  : that  there 
is  none  elle  free  ; that  none  elfe  ought  to 
be  edeemed  kmg,  magidrate,  poet,  or 
philolbpher;  that  all  wife  men  ate  great 
men  ; that  they  are  the  only  friends  or 
lovers  ; that  nothing  can  happen  to  them 
VOL,  IV. 
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beyond  their  expefilations ; that  all  vir-> 
tues  are  infenfibly  connefled  together  j 
that  all  good  things  are  equal,  and 
equally  to  be  defired  ; that  goodnels  ad- 
mits of  no  increale  or  diminution.  They 
own  but  one  God,  whom  they  however, 
call  by  various  names,  as  Fate*  Jupiter, 
fife,  by-which  they  did  not  mean  vari- 
ous things,  but  various  powers  and  re- 
lations of  the  fame  thing.  Providence 
they  exprelTed  under  the  name  Fate, 
which  Chryfippus  defines  to  be  a natural 
feries,  or  compofition  of  things  mutu- 
ally following  each  other,  by  an  im- 
mutable nexus,  or  tie,  fixed  fioih  all 
eternity.  They  held  the  immortality  of 
the  foul. 

STOK.EGOMER,  a market- town  of  So- 
merl’etniire,  fituated  twenty. two  miles 
wed  of  Wells. 

STOKESLY,  a market-town  of  York- 
ftiire,  fituated  3c  miles  north  of  York. 

STOLBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of 
Thuringia,  fifty-eight  miles  north-welt 
of  Leipfic. 

STOLE,  jiola,  a facerdotal  ornament  wore 
by  the  -romilh  parilh-prieds  over  their 
I'urplice,  as  a mark  of  fuperiority  in 
their  refpeftive  churclies  ; and  by  other 
prieds,  over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of 
raafs,  in  which  cafe  it  goes  a-crofs  the 
domach ; and  by  deacons,  over  the  left 
Ihoulder,  fcarf-wifej  when  the  pried 
reads  the  gofpel  for  any  one,  he  lays  the 
bottorh  of  his  dole  on  his  head.  The 
dole  is  a broad  fwath,  or  flip  of  fluff 
hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with 
three  erodes  thereon.  The  bidiops  an- 
tiently  pretended,  that  the  parilh-priefts 
were  never  to  appear  before  them,  but  in 
their  dole.  In  Flanders  and  Itily,  they 
always  preach  in  doles;  it  is  fuppofed  to 
he  a reprefentation  of  the  extremities  of 
the  long  robe,  wore  by  the  high-piied  of 
the  Jews. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  elded  gentleman 
of  his  majedy’s  bed  chamber,  whole  of- 
fice and  honour  it  is  to  prefent  and  put 
on  his  majedy’s  fird  garment,  or  Ihiit, 
every  morning,  and  to  order  the  things 
in  the  chamber.  See  Bed-CHAMBER. 

Order  of  the  Stole,  an  order  of  knights 
indituipd  by  the  kings  of  Arragon.  Ano- 
ther military  order,  at  Venice,  is  called 
the  order  of  the  golden  dole;  thus  call- 
ed from  a golden  dole,  which  ihofe 
knights  wore  over  their  Ihoulder,  redch- 
ing  to  the  knee,  both  before  and  behind, 
a palm,  and  a half  broad.  None  are 
17  T railSil’ 
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raifed  to  this  order  but  patricians,  or 
noble  Venetians.  It  is  uncertain  when 
either  of  thefe  orders  was  inttituted. 

STOLPE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of 
Pomerania,  lituated  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name:  eatt  long.  17°,  north  lat. 
54“  36'-  . 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy,  is  a 

hollow  membraneous  part,  placed  inoltly 
in  the  left  hypocondrium,  immediately 
under  the  diaphragm,  and  in  an  oblique 
lituation,  between  the  liver  and  thefpleen. 
Its  figure,  as  may  be  feen  in  our  figure 
and  defcription  of  the  intedines,  is  like 
that  of  the  bag  of  a pair  of  bag  pipes. 
Its  divifion  is  into  two  parts,  into 

two  orifices  and  a bottom.  Its  left  ori- 
fice, called  cardia,  is  placed  much  higher 
than  its  right,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  gula,  and  furnilhed  with  a ' great 
number  of  nerves.  Its  right  orifice  is 
called  the  pylorus,  and  is  connefiled  with, 
or  opens  into,  the  intellines.  In  this  part 
there  is  a fingular  valve,  fbe  office  of 
which  is,  to  clofe  the  ftomach.  The 

, pylorus  is  connedled  to  the  upper  part  of 
the.  ftomach  by  a ligament.  See  Hy- 
pochondria, Diaphraom,  &c. 

The  fize  of  the  ftomach  in  human  fub- 
jefls  is  various;  in  people  addicled  to 
gluttony,  it  is  ufually  very  large;  and 
in  men  it  is  in  general  larger  than  in 
women.  In  the  human  body  it  is  al- 
ways finglc,  but  many  of  the  beads  have 
feveral  Itomachs.  Its  velfels  are  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  Its  ar- 
teries, called  gaftricae,  it  receives  from  the 
coeliac ; the  gallric  veins  all  run  to  the 
vena  portae  ; among  thefe  are  obfervabie, 
the  vafa  brevia,  which  go  off  to  the 
fplenic  branch,  and  the  vena  coronaria, 
which  furroiinds  the  ftomach.  Its  nerves 
principally  enter  at  the  left  orifice  j they 
come  from  the  par  vaguin,  and  are  very 
large,  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  ftomach 
is  fo  fenfible  : the  lymphatics  go  to  the 
receptaculum  chyli.  The  fubftance  of 
the  ftomach  is  membranaceous',  and  is 
compol'ed  of  four  coats.  ' The  firft  coat 
is  membranaceous,  in  the  ftricV  fbnfe  of 
the  term  : the  fibres  of  this  run  tranf- 
verfely.  The  feeond  is  mufculous  ; in 
this  the  courfe  of  (he  fibres  is  Various, 
and  as  it  were  inextricable.  Some  of  them 
run  circularly,  as  it  were,  from  the  upper 
part  to  the  lower ; and  others  only  on  the 
upper  part  of tlieftomach,  between  the  two 
oiirices;  others  tun  cbliqtifly  from  the 
}eft  fide  to  the  right,  apd  fome  iurfoupd 


the  orifice.  The  third  coat  of  the  fto» 
mach  is  nervous;  this  forms  a multitude 
of  wrinkles,  and  is  furniflied  with  a 
number  of  fanguiferous  veflels,  and  fmall 
glands,  which  fecrete  the  liquor  gaftricus, 
or  liquor  of  the  ftomach ; this  is  more 
readily  obfefved  in  hogs,  than  in  the  hu. 
man  body.  The  fourth  is  a thin,  villofe, 
and  porous  coat,  and  adheres  very  firmly 
to  the  former. 

The  ufe  of  the  ftomach  is  for  the  di- 
geftion  of  pur  food,  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dilTolie,  and  change  what  is 
fwallowed  by  the  mouth  ; and  after  a 
fufficient  conccfilion,  to  expel  it  through 
the  pylorus  Into  the  inteftines ; pofiibiy 
it  all'o  abforbs,  and  retains  the  mod  fubtie 
parts  of  whsrt  it  has  thus  prepared  for 
nutrition.  It  alfo  is  the  organ  on  which 
the  fenfation  of  hunger  refides. 

For  the  a&ion  of  the  ftomach  in  turning 
tiie  aliments  into  chyle,  fee  the  article 
Chylification. 

For  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  fee 
the  article  Inflammation. 

Heat  of  the  Stouach.  See  Soda. 

Heartburn,  or  fain  in  the  Stomach. 
See  the  article  Cardialgia. 

Stomach-brush,  ExcutiaVentriculi.  See 
the  article  Excutja  Ventriculi, 

Stomachia  Febris,  the  stomachic 
FEVER,  a name  given  by  Heilter,  and 
others,  to  a fpecies  of  fever,  called  by 
others,  a mefenteric  fever.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mesenteric  fever. 

Stomachic,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  tint 
fcrengthen  the  Itomach,  and  promote  di- 
geftion,  Eff.  See  Digestion. 
Stomachic  corroboratives  are  fuch  as 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteltines,  among  which  are  carmina- 
tives, as  the  roots  of  galangals,  red 
gentian,  zedoary,  piinpinella,  calamus 
aromaticus,  and  arum.  Of  barks  ant{ 
rinds,  thofe  of  canella  alba,  fafi'afras, 
citrons,  feville  and  china  oranges,  Efr, 
Of  fpices,  pepper,  ginger,  cloves,  cin- 
namon, cardamums,  and  mace.  Oilier 
things  of  this  nature  are,  among  fimplts, 
roman  and  common  chamaemile,  worm- 
wood, mint,  carduus  benedifilus,  and 
the  four  carminative  feeds.  Of  pie- 
paiatiop.5,  'he  oil  of  cedar,  oil  of  oranges 
by  exprelfion,  oils  of  common  chainas- 
mile,  daiicus  creticus,  anilum  ftellatum, 
cumin,  caraway,  mint,  and  wormwood, 
with  the  Ipirit  of  fait  and  fweet  nitre. 
Among  compounds,  are  the  fal  volatile 
fylvil,  the  ftomachic  elixir,  the  efleiice 
of  er.mge-petl,  with  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
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tinftiire  of  tartar,  oils  of  oranges  pre- 
pared by  expreflion,  the  compound  ef- 
fence  of  wormwood,  &c. 

Stomachic,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  arteries, 
veins,  £ff.  of  the  ftoinach.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Stomach. 

STOMACHUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  oefophagas,  or  gula.  See  the 
article  Oesophagus. 

STOMATIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a ge- 
nus of  limple  (hells,  without  any  hinge, 
and  formed  of  one  piece ; its  figure  is 
depreffed  and  fl3t,\its  mouth  the  moft 
patent  of  all  the  (hells^  the  limpet  only 
excepted;  it  has  a (hort  fpiral  turn  run- 
ning into  the  mouth,  at  the  head;  and 
has  no  perforations  in  any  part  of  the 
furface.  The  animal  inhabiting  this 
lliell  is  a nereis. 

STOMATICA,  a term  ufed  by  fome  for 
all  medicines  ufed  in  diforders  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

STONES,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  defined 
to  be  effentially  compound  foflils,  not 
inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  water  or 
oil,  nor  at  all  duftile ; found  in  conti- 
nued ftrata,  or  beds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  either  of  a congeries  offmall  par- 
ticles, in  fome  degree  refembling  fand, 
and  lodged  in  a fmoother  cementitious 
matter,  or  elfe  of  this  cementitious  mat- 
ter, and  the  gritt  or  fand-like  particles, 
running  together  into  one  fmooth  mafs  ; 
or,  finally,  of  grannies  cohering  by  con- 
taff,  without  any  cementitious  matter 
among  them  ; or  compofed  of  cryftal  or. 
fpar,  ufually  debafed  by  earth,  and  often 
mixed  with  talc,  and  other  extraneous 
panicles.  See  the  articles  Sand,  Cry- 
stal, Spar,  Talc,  &?r. 

Of  this  clafs  of  foflils  there  are  three  or- 
ders ; and  under  thefe,  eight  genera. 

The  firft  order  comprehends  all  the 
coarfe  harfti,  and  rough  ftones',  of  a lax 
texture;  and  compofed  of  a vifible  gritt, 
refembling  fand  in  form,  and  ufually 
immerfed  in  a cementitious  matter,  and 
of  little  natural  brightnefs ; fcarce  ca- 
pable of  any  polilh,  and  naturally  moul- 
dering away  in  form  of  powder  from 
the  tools  of  the  workmen.  The  genera 
ot  this  order  are  two,  <uiz.  the  ammo- 
chifta  and  pfaduria;  the  former  of  which 
aronftitute  our  grey  and  rough  Hates,  and 
the  latter  comprehends  molt  of  the  ftones 
tiled  in  building,  particularly  portland 
(lone.  See  the  articles  Slovte  and 
Portland  stone. 

The  lecond  order  cor.fifts  of  ftones,  mo- 
derately fine,  of  a more  compaft  and 


even. texture,  fcarce  diftinguilhable  eon- 
ftruflion,  and  affording  no  fand-like 
particles  to  the  view;  of  fome  natural 
brightnefs,  capable  of  a tolerable  polilh, 
and  flying  off" from  the  tools  of  the  work- 
men in  form  of  fmall  chips.  Under  this 
order  are  comprehended  the  fympexia  and 
ftegania.  See  the  articles  Sympexium 

, and  Steganium. 

The  third  order  confifts  of  ftones,  of  a 
v.ery  fine  fubftance  and  elegant  ftrufture, 
naturally  of  a great  brightnefs,  and  ca- 
pable of  an  elegant  polilh  ; compofed  of 
granules  of  various  fliapes  and  flzes,  but 
ufually  flattilh,  fometimes  more,  forae- 
times  lefs  diftinfl ; and,  in  fome  fpecies, 
running  together  into  uniform  malTes, 
but  never  lodged  in  any  cementitious 
fubftance.  Of  this  order  are  the  marbles, 
alabafters,  porphyries,  and  granites.  See 
the  articles  Marble,  Alabaster, 
Porphyry,  and  Granite. 

For /ie  formation  of  fee  the  ar- 

ticle Lithogenesia. 

Pudding  Stone,  Uthozugia.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lithozugia. 

Figured  or  jormed  Stones,  among  nafu- 
ralifts,  ftones  found  in  the  (hape  of  Ihells, 
or  other  parts  of  animals. 

There  are  two  very  different  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  ftones, 
which  have  occafioned  great  dilputes 
among  the  learned.  One  is,  that  thefe 
bodies,  though  refembling  ever  fo  ex- 
aflly  the  fea-filhes,  yet  never  were  in  the 
fea  at  all ; but  that  the  firft  feniina  of 
the  fea- (hells,  corals,  and  other  fubftan- 
ces,  being  carried  by  the  fea -water 
through  the  fubterranean  pilfages  into 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  even  into  thehigheft 
mountains,  have  been  there  left  in  vaft 
numbers,  and  growing  there  among 
fiony  matter,  have  arrived  at  their  true 
bulk  and  figure,  but  in  aftony  fubftance. 
But  the  other  opinion  feems  to  be  a true 
one,  which  declares  them  to  be  all  of 
marine  origin  at  firft,  and  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  places  where  we  find 
them  in  this  folfile  ftate,  at  the  time  of 
the  univerfal  deluge,  and  have  been  fince 
altered  into  the  nature  of  ftones,  by  long 
lying  in  the  earth  in  the  way  of  waters 
impregnated  with  ftony  particles,  which 
they  have  depofited  in  them,  after  enter- 
ingtheir  fubftance  in  their  palTage  through 
the  earth.  See  the  article  Sh-ELL. 

As  to  the  petrified  teeth  of  animals,  call- 
ed by  authors  lycodontes,  gioflopetrK, 
Sfc.  See  the  articles  Lycodontes, 
Glossopetra,  tSc\ 
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$TONI,  Uthiajis  and  calculus  humams,  in 
medicine,  a ftony  or  terreftrial  concre- 
tion in  any  of  the'  tlrin^ry  paffages, 
which  Occafions  a difficulty  in  making 
"ivater,  and  a pain  in  the  fmdl  of  the 
back,  or  about  the  os  pubis.  When  this 
colleiVibn  is  (0  large  as  to  form  one  of 
more  bodies,  unable  by  reafon  of  their 
fize  to  pafs  through  the  conduits  of  urine, 
they  frequently  caufe  great  pain,  ulcers 
in  the  parts,  and  an  intire  fuppreffion  of 
urine;  and,  from  the  part  where' this 
obltrufting  matter  happens  to  lodge,  this 
diftemper  receives  its  denomination,  as 
from  the  kidneys,  bladder,  ureters;  or 
urethra. 

This  diforder,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  may  fome- 
times  have  an  hereditary  caufe ; that  is, 
the  urinary  paffages  may  be  naturally 
ftraighter  than  they  ought  to  be;  or  the 
Conftitution  may  betiaturally  difpofed  to 
generate  a ftony  matter;  an  obl'trufled 
perfpiration,  and  a cold  or  moift  air,  may 
alfo  give  rife  to  it  ; for  by  means  hereof 
the  more  heavy  particles  of  the  animal 
fluids  will  be  detained  in  the  body. 
Another  occafion  of  this  diftemper  may 
be  the  ufe  of  fuch  waters,  as  by  running 
through  various  frrata  of  the  earth,  are 
impregnated  with  ftony  particles.  There 
are  fome  wines  too,  and  other  liquors, 
which  being  either  foul  or  not  fufficiently 
fined  down,  of  abounding  in  tartar,  or 
ether  terreltrial  corpufcles,  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  ffone.  Again,  in 
perlons  fubjeit  to  the  afthma  or  gout, 
who  have  a weak  digeftion,  vifeid  chyle, 
and  ftony  concretions  in  the  joints,  there 
are  manifeft  feeds  of  this  diftemper.  In 
fliort,  whatever  can  bring  on  an  accumu-* 
lation  of  earthy  particles  in  the  urinary 
paffages,  whether  by  obftru£ling  or  lef- 
fening  the  capacity  of  the  canals,  or  by 
immediately  or  remotely  producing  the 
fubffance  itfelf,  will  caufe  gravel,  and  in 
time  the  ftone. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  gravel  or  ftone  are, 
frequently,  a naufea  and  vomiting,  with 
a numbnefs  down  the  leg  and  thigh  of 
the  part  affefted  ; a pain  fixed  or  move- 
^le,  great  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  impafled  matter  felt  generally 
pbout  the  region  of  the  loins,  os  pubis, 
and  parts  adjacent.  This  pain  is  very 
acute,  and  alraoft  continual,  when  the 
gravel  or  ftone  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  ureters ; but  begins  to  leffen,  as  it  is 
protruded  forwards.  Sometimes  when 
the  ftone  is  angular,  or  continues  long 
flxad,  the  wint  is  bloody  j and,  gene- 


rally  in  nephritic  ohftruftions,  jt  is  thin, 
and  made  in  a fmall  quantity,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fit.  Sometimes 
there  happens  a total  fuppreffion  of  it,  in 
which  cafe  both  the  ureters  may  be  ob. 
ftrufled.  SeelscHURY. 

When  the  obfirufled  matter  is  forced  in- 
to the  bladder,  the  urine  is 'turbid,  and 
comes  avvay  plentifully  ; and  there  ap- 
pears in  it  much  fand,  and  fometimes 
fmaU  ftones  ; which  when  angular,  are 
feldom  voided  without  much  pain  : and 
when  the  paroxyfm  is  violent,  and  of 
long  continuance,  there  fometimes  hap. 
pens  an  entire  fuppreffion  of  ftool  fo  far, 
that  cathartics  lole  their  force ; and  fome- 
times too,  though  rarely,  the  ter'rellrial 
matter  is  depofited  in  fuch  parts  where 
the  canals  are  lax  and  the  circulation 
languid,  fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to  occa- 
fion both  an  arthritic  and  a nephritic  fit. 
When  a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  urethra, 
the  pain  generally  proves  exquifite,  but 
limited  to  the  part,  where  fometimes  the 
ftone  will  bulge  outwards,  and  may  be 
felt  with  the  fingers. 

All  paroxyfras  in  cgfe  of  a confirmed 
ftone,  are  dangerous.  , An  accumulation 
of  fand  in'the  kidneys  or  ureters,  is  lefs 
dangerous  than  a formed  ftone,  A ftone 
in  the  kidneys  is  of  worfe  confequence 
than  in  the  ureters,  and  more  or  lefs  fo 
in  proportion  to  its  bignefs.  The  largeft 
ftone,  naturally  capable  of  paffing  the 
urethra  in  men,  is  i'uppofed  to  be  about 
the  fize  cf  a fmall  hazel  nut ; but  in 
women,  one  confiderably  larger  may  pafs 
the  meatus  urinarius.  When  both  kid. 
neys,  or  both  ureters,  are  affeiled,  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous,  efpecially  if 
attended  with  ffiarp  pain,  exulceration, 
inflammation,  want  of  fleep,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  a fever,  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
&c.  When  the  fymptoms  continue  many 
days  without  intermiffion,  the  cafe  is  def- 
perate  ; efpecially  if  coldnefs  has  feized 
the  extremities,  the  pulfe  ticks,  and  the 
patient  has  cold  fweats,  fife.  When  the 
cafe  is  habitual  or  hereditary,  or  happens 
in  old  age  or  gouty  conftitutions,  it  is 
difficult.  The  fymptoms  of  bloody  urine, 
continuing  after  the  fit  is  gone  off,  prove 
hard  to  remove.  When  the  urine  is 
plentifully  difeharged,  has  its  ordinary 
fediment,  is  turbid,  and  the  fymptonis 
decreafe,  it  is  a fign  the  paroxyfm  is  go- 
ing off.  If  a large  ftone  be  long  detain- 
ed in  the  urethra,  efpecially  if  it  be  rug- 
ged, and  can  neither  be  propelled  back- 
wards nor  forwards,  and  there  be  a total 
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fispprefllon  of  urine,  the  cafe  ufually 
proves  mortal. 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  it  confifts  in 
the  eafy  excliifion  of  the  lione,  and  the 
presenting  the  breeding  of  others.  To 
this  purpofe,  Sydenham  recommends 
Weeding,  a polTet  drink,  in  which  two 
ounces  of  marih- mallow  roots  have  been 
boiled,  and  an  emollient  clyfter  ; after 
which,  he  advifes  a pretty  targe  dole  of 
an  opiate;  that  is,  about  twenty-five 
drops  of  the  thebaic  tinfturc,  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  faponaceous  pills.  And 
Hnxham  tells  us,  that  nothing  is  fo  effi- 
cacious to  eafe  the  pain,  and  promote 
the  defcent  of  ihe  ftone  through  the  ure- 
ters, as  a tepid  and  emollient  bath.  Dr. 
Mead  affures  us,  that  it  is  an  error  in 
praiSice,.to  give  ftrong  forcing  diuretics, 
with  a view  of  driving  out  the  gravel 
vrith  the  urine : whereas  this  intention 
is  anfwered  with  greater  fafety,  in  moft 
cafes,  by  relaxing  and  lubricating  me- 
dicines ; efpeciatly  if,  in  cafe  of  violent 
pain,  bleeding  be  premifed,  and  anodynes 
iBterfperfed.  He  therefore  advifes,  to 
give  three  or  four  grains  of  opium,  dif- 
Iblved  in  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  com- 
mon decoflion,  by  w)ay  of  clyfter.  How- 
ever, he  allows,  there  are  conjunfilures, 
after  the  pain  is  abated,  when  powerful 
diuretics  may  be  adminiftered  ; but  with 
this  precaution,  that  as  foon  as  they  have 
had  their  effefl,  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
continued.  All  this  time  the  body 
(hould  be  kept  open,  by  giving  a tur- 
pentine clyfter,  and  I'ometimes  purging 
gently  with  an  infufion  of  fena  and  man- 
na, becaufe  ftrong  cathartics  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  chief  lubricating  medi- 
cines are  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fyrup  of 
marlhmallows,  erau'Gons  made  with  al- 
monds, and  the  like;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  Soap 
and  lime-water  are  alfo  celebrated  liihon- 
triptics.  Seethe  articles  Soap,  Lime, 
and  Lithontriptics. 

Such  as  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder, 
fliould,  while  they  are  taking  the  fore- 
faid  medicines,  have  four  ounces  or  up- 
wards of  tepid  oyfter-ihell  lime  water 
injefted  into  the  bladder  every  day ; 
taking  care  to  evacuate  their  urine  be- 
fore injeflion,  and  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
they  can  without  pain.  And  were  it 
not  for  the  trouble  of  introducing  the 
catheter,  the  injeflion  might  be  made  at 
leaft  twice  every  day ; and  if  a flexible 
catheter  were  always  kept  in  the  bladder, 
it  tnioht  be  done  at  pieafure,  and  the 


difTolutioi}  of  the  largeft  ftone  qtticMy 
procured.  The  lime-water  will  be  fafer, 
and  yet  lofe  nothing  of  its  virttje,  if  a 
dram  of  ftarch,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  be  boiled  in  fix  or  feven 
ounces  of  it. 

Thofe  who,  though  they  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  are  nevertbelefs  frequent- 
ly troubled  with  fits  of  the  gravel  is  the 
kidneys,  may  probably  put  a flop  to  the 
diforder,  by  drinking  every  morning  a 
pint  of  oyfter-fliell  lime-water,  two  ®r 
three  hours  before  breakfaft.  Its 
greeable  tafte  may  be  mitigated,  by  addl- 
ing a very  fmall  quantity  of  new-milk 
to  it : alfo  a dram  and  a half,  or  two 
drams,  of  juniper  berries,  infufed 
every  quart-bottle  of  it,  will  mead  its 
tafte  much. 

As  to  the  regimen  to  be  obferved.  Dr.. 
Mead  recommends  a mild  diet,  and  fetife 
as  is  eafy  of  digefliion  ; and  wine  as*4 
water,  mead,  or  new  foft  ale,  for  drinkj 
and  gentle  exeicife,  efipecraHy  riding- 
See  the  articles  Diet  and  Regime*. 
For  the  feveral  operations  in  cutting  fo® 
the  ftone,  or  the  method  of  cure  by  ex- 
traftion,  fee  the  article  Lithotomy- 

Stone  alfo  denotes  a certain  quantity  or 
weight  of  fome  commodities.  See  tias 
article  Weight. 

A ftone  of  beef,  at  London,  is  the  quati- 
tity  of  eight  pounds  ; in  HerefordflHnei 
twelve  pounds;  in  the  north,  fixteea 
founds. 

A ftone  of  wool  (according  to  the  ftatute 
of  1 1 Hen.  VII.)  is  to  weigh  foinrteen 
pounds  ; yet  in  fome  places  it  is  more, 
in  others  lefs ; as  in  Gloucefterlhire,  fif- 
teen pounds ; in  He'refordlhire,  twelve 
pounds. 

A ftone,  among  hoife-coorfars,  is  iSa 
weight  of  fourteen  pounds. 

Stone,  in  geography,  a markelrtowB, 
feven  miles  north  of  Stafford. 

Stone-blue,  the  fame  with  ftcait.  See 
the  article  Smalt. 

Stone  - chatter,  in  ornithology,  the 
englifli  name  of  the  Mack  tnotacilln, 
with  a yellow  throat  and  white  belly  c 
it  is  about  the  fize  of  a linnet,  and  has 
a remarkable  white  fpot  on  each  6de. 
See  the  article  Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE,  in  antiquity,  a famed 
pile  or  monument  of  huge  ftones  oa 
Sali&ury  pl.ain,  fix  miles  diftant  from 
that  city. 

It  confifts  of  the  remains  of  four  ranks 
of  rough  ftones,  ranged  one  within  ano- 
ther, fome  of  them,  efpeciaily  in  the 

tjfter- 
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onfermoft  and  third  rank,  twenty  feet 
high,  and  feven  broad  ; fuftaining  others 
laid  acrofs  their  heads  and  fattened  by 
mortifes ; fo  that  the  whole  mutt  have 
antiently  hung  together. 

Antiquaries  are  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  It  was  a brititti  temple;  and  Dr. 
Langwith  thinks  it  might  eafily  be  made 
probable,  at  leatt,  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  fun  and  moon.  Inigo  Jones  has  given 
a fine  fherneof  the  work,  and  drives  hard 
to  perfuade  theworld,  thatit  was  Roman: 
but  Dr.  Langwith,  who  took  his  mea- 
fures  on  the  fpot,  attiires  us  he  could  by  no 
means  reconcile  them  with  that  fcheme. 

STONY  LANDS,  in  agriculiure,  fuch  as 
are  full  of  flints,  pebbles,  or  fmall  frag- 
ments of  frec-ftone. 

Thefe  lands,  in  many  places,  yield  good 
crops;  and  the  general  luleis,  that,  in 
cold  and  ttiff  lands,  ithe  ftones  (hould  be 
carefully  removed;  hut,  in  light  and  dry 
.lands,  it  will  he  advantageous  to  leave 
them.  However,  they  always  'allow 
thefe  lands  every  oiher  year,  unlefs  they 
f jW  peale  upon  them  J fometimes  they 
f)w  them  with  lentils  ; and  when  they 
are  quite  worn  out,  they  lay  them  down 
for  clover,  or  rye  giafs. 

Stoney  sTaA  I FORD,  a market-town  of 
Buckinghamniire,  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Ailefbiiry.  ^ 

STOOL,  aUuas,  in  medicine,  an  evacua- 
tion or  dilcharge  of  the  faeces,  Sfc.  by 
the  anus. 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  the  patient’s 
drink,  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  medicine, 
in  cale  of  bloody  ttools.  See  the  article 
Dysentery. 

Stool  is  alfo  a kind  of  feat,  without  a 
back,  much  ufed  by  artificers,  &c.  and, 
among  feamen,  the  retts  whereon  the 
poop  and  top-lanterns  ftand,  are  called 
ttools. 

STOOMING  of  ’wine,  is  the  putting  bags 
of  herbs,  or  other  ingredients,  into  it. 
See  the  article  Wine. 

STOOPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a hawk 
being  upon  the  wing,  at  the  height  of 
her  pitch,  bends  down  violently  to  take 
the  fowl.  See  the  articles  Falcon RY 
and  Hawking. 

STOP,  in.  the  manege,  is  a paufe,  or  dif- 
continuance  of  a horfe’s  motion. 

To  form  a ttop,  you  mutt,  in  the  firft 
place,  bring  to  the  calves  of  your  legs  to 
animate  him,  bend  your  body  backwards, 
raife  the  bridle-hand  without  moving  the 
elbow,  then  vigorot  fly  extend  your  hams. 
Mid  rett  upon  your  Itirrups,  and  make 


him  form  the  times  ormotions  of  his  ttop, 
in  falcading  his  haunches  three  or  four 
times.  After  flopping  your  horfe,  make 
him  give  three  or  four  curvets.  The  op- 
pofite  term  of  flop,  is  parting.  In  for- 
raer  times,  the  flop  of  a horfe  was  called 
parade. 

Half  a ttop,  is  a ttop  not  finifhed,  but  a 
pefate;  fo  that  the  horfe,  after  falcading 
three  or  four  times  upon  the  haunches, 
refumes  and  continues  his  gallop,  with- 
out making  pefades  or  curvets. 

Stops,  or  Points,  in  grammar.  Seethe 
articles  Point  and  Punctuation. 

STOPPER,  in  a fhip,  a piece  of  cable-laid 
rope,  having  a wale-knot  at  one  end, 
with  a laniard  fattened  to  it ; and  the 
other  end  is  fpliced  round  a thimble  in 
the  ring-bolts  upon  deck,  and  at  the  bits : 
its  u'e  is  to  ttop  the  cable,  that  it  may 
not  run  out  too  fall ; in  order  to  which, 
they  make  turns  with  the  laniard  about 
the  cable,  and  the  wale  knot  flops  it,  fo 
that  it  cannot  flip  away  fatter  than  is 
necefiary. 

STORAX,  or  Styrax,  in  natural  hillory 
and  pharmacy,  a dry  and  folid  refin,  of  a 
reddifli  colour,  and  a peculiarly  fragrant 
fmell,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
flyrax  calamita,  or  ftyrax  in  tears,  and 
the  ftyrax  vulgaris,  whereof  the  former 
is  by  far  the  purer  and  finer  kind,  im- 
ported in  fmall  loofe  granules,  or  elfe  in 
large  mafles  compofed  of  fuch  granules : 
it  antiently  ufed  to  be  packed  up  in  reeds, 
for  the  more  fecure  carriage ; whence 
the  name.  The  common  ttotax  is  like- 
wife  a fine  and  pure  refin,  though  lei's  fo 
than  the  former ; and  is  brought  to  us  in 
large  lumps,  not  formed  of  granules,  but 
of  one  uniform  confiftence. 

Thefe  are  the  two  genuine  kinds  of  fto- 
rax  ; but  neither  of  them  is  that  met  with 
in  our  (hops,  which  is  a kind  of  faw- 
duft  connefted  into  lumps,  by  juft  fo 
much  of  the  ftorax-refm  as  will  make 
the  other  matters  hang  together.  This 
is  what  our  apothecaries  ufe,  under  the 
name  of  ftorax  ; but  it  is  advifeable,  to 
ftrain  carefully  the  pure  refin  from  the  I 
filth,  and  ufe  no  part  of  the  latter.  I 
The  two  genuine  kinds  of  ftorax,  which  I 
ought  always  to  be  ufed  where  they  orni  I 
be  had,  differ  only  in  this  ; that  the  gia-  I 
nulated  ftorax  flows  natuTally  from  the  I 
ftyrax-tree,  and. the  common  kindisob-  I 
fa'ined  from  the  fame  tree,  by  incifion,  I 
See  the  article  Styrax.  I 

Storax  is  brought  to  us  from  Syria,  and  I 
the  Eatt  Indies  j and  ought  to  be  cliplin  I 

puit,  I 
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pui'e>  vbry  fragi-ant,  and  of  an  acid  tafte. 
It  is  much  recommended  as  a detergent 
and  balfamic,  in  diforders  of  the  breafl : 
it  is  all'o  eHeemed  a cordial,  and  is  re- 
commended in  verligos,  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  nerves. 

On  importation,  the  ftorax  calamita  pays 

a duty  of  ii  —d.the  pound;  and  draws 
back,  on  exportation,  io^%%d. 

Liquid  Stokax,  in  pharmacy,  is  a drug 
very  different  from  the  refin  above  de- 
fcribed ; being  a refinous  juice,  of  the 
confluence  of  venice-turpentine,  orthick- 
ei- : it  is,  when  clean,  pellucid,  of  a 
brownifli’ colour,  with  a caft  fometimes 
of  reddilli,  and  fometimes  of  greyifh  in 
it.  Its  fmell  is  fomewhat  like  that  of 
common  ftorax.  only  much  ftronger,  and 
even  difagreeable  : its  tafte  is  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  fomewhat  bittefifh  j and  if  is 
oily,  or  unfluoin.  It  fhould  be  chdfen 
thin,  pellucid,  of  a clean  brown  colour, 
and  of  a very  ftrong  fmell. 

There  is  another  coarfcrand  very  impure 
kind,  not  at  all  pellucid,  and  of  a grey 
or  brownifti  colour:  its  fmell  is  much 
more  languid,  and  alfo  more  difagreeable 
than  that  of  the  pure  kind  ; whereof  it 
feems  to  be  only  the  dregs,  though  it  is 
by  much  the  moil  common  liquid  ftorax 
in  the  fliops. 

Petiver  gives  the  moll  rational  account  of 
the  origin  of  liquid  ftorax  ; which,  he 
fays,  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  a tree, 
called  by  the  Turks  rofa  mallos,  which 
is  frequent  in  the  ifland  Cobras.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  being  bruifed  and  ma- 
cerated in  fea-water,  is  boiled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  bird-lime;  they  then  cdllefil 
the  refinous  matter  that  fwims  on  the  top  ; 
which,  being  foul,  is  boiled  again  in  fea- 
water,  and  ftrained : what  palfes  the  bags 
is  the  finer,  and  what  remains  in  them 
the  coarfer  liquid  ftorax.  He  adds,  that 
liquid  ftorax  is  much  efteemed  in  the  eaft, 
as  a perfume.  As  to  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues, they  are  nearly  related  to  thofe  of 
turpentine : it  is  prefcribed,  internally, 
as  a detergent  and  diuretic  ; and  exter- 
nally, to  prevent  mortifications.  The 
French  fpeak  much  of  the  virtues  of  the 
ointment  called  unguentum  de  ftyrace, 
v-ihich  is  thus  prepared : melt  in  five 
ounces  of  nut-oil,  gum-elemi  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  three  ounces  and  three 
, drams  ; add  of  colophony,  feven  ounces 
and  a half : and  when  all  thefe  are  per- 
ftfily  melted  together,  add  three  ounces 
3 


and  three  drams  of  pure  liquid  ftoi-ax-; 
and  let  the  whole  be  well  mixed,  anft 
then  cool.  ' 

STORGE,  fufyii,  a gteek  term,  frequently 
ufed  for  the  parental  inftindt,  or  iiauiral 
affefilion,  which  almoft  all  animals  bear 
their  young;  whereby  they  are  nioft 
powerfully  moved  to  defend  them  from 
dangers,  and  procure  for  them  fuitable 
nourifliment. 

STORK,  ciconia,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies 
of  ardea,  with  the  long  wing-feathers 
black  : its  general  colour  is  white,  which 
with  the  black  wing  feathers  makes  a 
very  pleafing  variegation ; the  legs  are 
red,  very  long,  and  naked  a great  way 
up:  when  it  Hands  eredl,  it  is.  between 
three  and  four  feet  high  ; and  its  body 
is  about  the  fize  of  a goofe. 

But  befides  the  common  ftork,  there  am 
two  other  fpecies  of  ardea  known  by  tlie 
fame  name,  ^uix,  the  black  ftork,  with 
the  breaft  apd  belly  white,  an  erefl  and 
beautiful  bird,  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
common  heron;  and  the  bralillan  ftoik, 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  much 
about  the  fize  of  the  common  heron.  See 
the  articles  Ardea  and  Heiion. 

STORM-bird,  or  Storm-fish,  frocel- 
laria,  in  ornithology.  See  the  article 
Procellaria. 

STORM AR,  the  fouth  divifion  of  Hol- 
ftein,  whereof  Hamburgh  is  the  chief 
town. 

STORTFORD,  a market-town  of  Hert- 
fordlhire,  thirty  miles  north  of  London. 

STOVES,  in  gardening,  are  buildings 
eredled  for  the  prefervation  of  tender  exo- 
tic plants,  which.  Without  that  a'ffiftance, 
will  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  winter,  be- 
caufe  they  require  an  artificial  warmth. 
Stoves  are  of  two  kinds,  dlftmguiftied  by 
the  names  of  the  dry  and  the  bark- ftoves. 
The  dry  ftove  has  the  flues,  in  which  the 
fmoak  is  carried,  either  laid  under  the 
pavement  of  the  floor,  or  erefiled  in  the 
back  part  of  the  hotife  over  each  other, 
and  returned  fix’  or  eight  times  all  along 
the  ftove.  In  thefe  ftoves  the  plants  are 
placed  on  fcaffolds,  and  benches  of 
boards,  raifed  above  one  another;  and 
the  plants,  principally  prefexved  in  thele, 
are  the  aloes,  cercufes,  euphorbiums,  ti- 
thymals,  and  other  fucculent  plants, 
which  are  impatient  of  moifture  in  winKr, 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  kept  among 
trees,  or  herbaceous  plants,  which  pet- 
fpire  freely. 

The  bark-ftoves  are  made  with  a large 
pit,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  houfe, 

which 
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i»{ikh  ft  tbree  feet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven 
feet  wide.  This  pit  is  to  he  filled  with 
fiefij  tanner’s  bark  to  make  a hot-bed, 
and  in  this  the  pots,  coniaining  the  ten- 
der  plants,  are  to  be  plunged. 

This  invention  of  tanner’s  bark  for  hot- 
IteiJs,  has  been  of  prodigious  fervice  to> 
the  curious  in  gardening,  as  many  plants 
are,  by  this  means,  annually  prelcived 
and  raifed,  which  no  other  method  could 
Save  made  endure  our  climate 
The  rfimenfioi.s  of  thrfe  ftoves  rctid  be 
wholly  direflerl  by  the  number  of  plants 
intended  to  be  preOrved  j and  for  the 
dry  dove,,  the  floor  mull  be  raifed  above 
the  luifaee  of  the  earth,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to.  the  driiiefs  or  wetnefs  of 
the  (btl.  In  the  front  there  is  to  be  a 
walk  about  twenty  inches  wide,  for  the 
convenience  of  walking.  The  fire-place 
may  be  made  either  in  the  middle,. or  at 
cue  end’,  and  the  lurn'ice  m'ull  he  con- 
trived according  to  the  naiuie  of  the, 
fuel  which  is  to  be  burnt  there.  The  bell 
firing,  when  it  can  be  had,  is  turf,  for  it 
herns  longer,  and  more  moderately;  than 
any  other  fuel,  as  allb  more  uniformly, 
and  therefore  requires  lefs  attendance. 
The  entrance  into  the  hark-flove  fliould 
always  be  either  out  of  a green-houfe, 
or  the  dry  ftove,  or  elfe  through  the  fired 
where  the  fire  is  made}  becaufe  in  cold 
vKiather  the  front  glafles  mull  not,  by  any 
means,  be  opened  ; and  the  top  fhould 
lie  covered  either  with  tarpaulins,  or  flid- 
ittg  Uiutters,  in  bad  weather. 

The  tender  fhrubs  and  exotic  plants  mull 
lie  plunged  in  their  pots  into  the  bark- 
lieds  ; filch  are  the  cafhew,  cabbage-tive, 
cocoa  tree,  dumb- cane,  fultick,  logwood, 
roancinel,  p?paw-tree,  four  fop,  and  the 
like  ; and  upon  the  top  of  the  flues  may 
befit  the  melon,  thiflle,  the  tender  ce- 
jieufes,  and  the  like. 

The  thermometer,  by  which  the  heat  in 
the  Hove  is  regulate^,  mull  always  be 
hung  with  its  back  to  the  fun,  and  as  far 
fl'oiii  the  flues  as  may  be.  The  proper 
ftijuiilure  of  thefe  fhelters,  for  the  curious 
part  of  the  vegetable  creation,  is  to  have 
a .green-houfe  in  the  middle,  and  rwo 
iloves,  and  a glafs  cafe,  at  each  end. 
See  the  article  Green-HOUse. 

Stove,  among  confeflioners,  denotes  a 
little  rlofet,  well  encloled  on  all  fides ; 
wherein  they  dry  their  fweet  meats,  rang- 
ed on  feveral  rows  of  fhelves,  made  of 
wires. 

STOUR,  the  name  of  feveral  fmall  rivers, 

in  England. 


STOURBRIDGE,  or  STURERiaGit,  a 
market-town,  nineteen  miles  north  of 
Worcefter. 

Stoureridc-.e  is  alfo  the  name  of  a field, 
near  Ca'mbn'dge,  where  Sturbridge-fair 
is  kept  yearly,  on  September  7,  and 
continues  a fortnight. 

STOVV,  a market-town,  twenty  miles  eafi 

of  Glocefler. 

STOWAGE,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
placing  goods  orderly  in  the  hold  of  3 
(hip,‘oix;.  the  beaviefl  next  the  balldft, 

STOWEY,  a market-town  of  Soinerfet- 
flrire,  eighteen  miles  well  of  Wells. 

STOW-MARKET,  a town  of  Suffolk, 
ten  Hides  eafl  of  Bury. 

STRABISMUS.  StJWtNTINff, 

in  medicine  and  lurgery,  a diltorlion  of 
the  eyes,  whereby  their  pupils  are  turned 
from,  inftead  of  being  direfled  towards, 
ohjedls  at  which  they  look;  fdineiiines 
only  one  eye,  but  more  frequently  both 
a'e  thus,  .affcfled. 

This  diforder  is  frequently  caufed  in  in- 
fants,  from  leiting  them  conftantly  fuck 
at  one  and  the  fame  breaft;  or  from 
placing  them  in  the  cradle,  Idas,  that  they 
always  look  the.  fame  way  towards  the 
lighter  window;  by  which  repeated  ac- 
tion, ihe  niulcles  on  that  fide  become  too 
flrongto  .be  balanced  by  their  oppofite 
inufcles ; and  hence  the  eye  is  contorted, 
or  looks  obliquely  at  objefls.  But  it  may 
be  alfo  owing  to  convullive  and  epileptic 
motions,  to  which  the  eyes  of  infants  are 
extiemcly  fubjecl.  And,  lallly,  it  may 
proceed,  as  well  in  adult.s  as  infant.',  from 
a fpafm,  or  rigor,  or  fiom  a palHy  in 
fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye;  as  alfo 
from  a defefl,  or  infenfibility,  of  fome 
part  of  the  retina. 

Sijiiinting  is  a diforder  very  difficult  to  be 
cured,  efpecially  when  in  adults,  and 
caufed  by  fome  defeft  in' the  mufcles,  ot 
retina:  but,  in  young  infants,  it  may 
probably  be  cured,  fays  St.  Yves,  by 
frequently  placing  them  before  a looking- 
glals,  that  their  eyes  may  be  direfted  to- 
wards the  image  of  their  own  face. 
Thofe  more  advanced  in  years  may  he 
affifled  by  reading  very  fmall  writing  or 
print  ; or  by  infpefling  very  minute  ob- 
jefls,  provided  ibey  turn  their  eyes  even, 
and  bathe  them  at  times  with  bungary- 
water.  Others  propofe  to  cure  this  difoi- 
dtr  with  a fort  of  mafk,  or  eye-fwath, 
reprefented  in  plate  CCLXII.  fig.  s. 
But  tin's  method  is  firldom  praflicable, 
through  the  morofenefs  of  infants,  and 
other  impediments. 

. STRA- 
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STRA-DELLA.,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
]\4i!an,'in  Iialv,  fituated  on  the  foutli 
fide  of  the  rivei'  Po,  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
enft  ofPiwa. 

STRAIGHT,  Streight,  or  Strait,  in 
hydrography.  Seethe  article  Strait, 
STRAIN*  in  furgery,  a violent  exten- 
iion  of  the  linews,  or  tendons,  of  fom'e 
raufcle.  ' 

' STRAIT,  or  Streight,  in  hydrogra- 
phy, is  a narrow  palfage  out  of  one  fea 
into  another,  as  thofe  of  Gibraltar  and 
Maeellan. 

STRAKES,  in  (he  fea-language,  lignify 
the  uniform  ranges  of  planks  on  the  bot- 
tom, decks,  and  fides  of  Ihipsj  and  the 
garhoard-ttrake  is  that  next  the  keel. 
STRALSUND,  a flrong  city  and  port- 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Pomerania, 
fiibjeft  to  Sweden:  eaft  longitude  13° 
ti'y  and  north  latitude  54®  13'. 
STRAND,  fignifies  any  fhore  of  the  fea, 
or  bank  of  a great  river:  hence  an  im- 
munity from  paying  cuftoms  on  goods 
or  veffels,  was  antiently  expreffed  by 
ftrand  and  ftream. 

STRANDED,  among  feamen,  is  faid  of 
a (hip  that  is  driven  afhore  by  a temped, 
or  runs  on  ground  through  ill  fteerage, 
and  fo  perifhes. 

Where  any  veflel  is  dranded,  the  jndices 
of  the  peace  are  impowered  to  command 
the  condahles  near  the  fca-coad  to  call 
affidahce,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fame, 
if  podible.  ■ 

STRANGER,  in  law,  fignifies  a perfon 
who  is  not  privy  to  fome  afl  : thus,  a 
ftranger  to  a deed,  is  any  perfon  who 
has  nothing  to  do  therewith;  in  which 
fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  party  or  privy. 
STRANGFORD;  a town  of  Ireland,  that 
gives  name  to  a lough  and  bay,  in  the 
county  of  Down  and  province  of  Uider, 
fituated  nine  miles  ead  of  Down. 
STRANGURY,  in  medicine,  a difficulty 
of  making  water,  wherein  the  urine  comes 
away  drop  by  drop,  and  is  attended  with 
a fpafmodic  pain  about  the  fphinfltr  and 
neck  of  the  bladder;  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
diftinguidied  from  a dyfury  and  ifclniry. 
See  the  aiticles Dtsury  and  IsCHURY. 
As  to  the  treatment,  in  order  to  ohtund 
the  acrimony  of  the  blood,  and  take  off 
the  fpadic  motions,  there  is  no  medicine 
fo  ufeful  as  nitre,  whether  given  alone, 
or  mixed  with  fome  ablterfive  fait,  or  with 
an  abforbent,  -mixed  with  a fir.all  quan- 
tity of  an  acid  to  faturate  it,  and  with 
Voj.,  IV. 


a little  cinnabar.  A compound  powder- 
may  be  prepared  of  thefe  ingredients,  and 
a fcruple  of  it  given  four  times  a day, 
will  ufually  foon  take  off  the  complaint. 
The  cooling  emulfions,  made  with  bar- 
ley-water and  almonds,  and  with  the  cold 
feeds, -are  alfo  of  great  fervice : and  when 
there  is  farther  occafion  for  medicines, 
gum  arabic,  and  p lls  of  boiled  turpen- 
tine, are  found  veiy  good  ones  ; and  de- 
coftions  of  liquorice  roots  in  barley-wa- 
ter, with  fyrup  of  marfli-mallows,  may 
be  drank  in  large  draughts.  Many  peo- 
ple are  alfo  fond  of  external  remedies, 
and  recommend  onions,  roatted  and  but- 
tered, to  be  applied  to  the  pubes,  and 
goat’s  fuel  to  be  rubbed  warm  about  the 
navel. 

A common  ftrangury  is  often  carried  off 
by  mere  dikiters,  fuch  as  tea,"  barley- 
water,  or  any  other  watery  liquor,  drank 
in  large  quantities,  till  a fweat  comes  on  ; 
and  in  the  gentler  cafes,  where  thefe  alone 
are  not  quite  effeftual,  there  is  no  better 
addition  to  them  than  a little  nitre. 
Bleeding  in  time  often  prevents  great  mill, 
chiefs  from  thefe  difo'rders  ; and  in  cafes 
of  a dvfury,  brought  on  by  the  taking 
cantharides,  there  is  no  remedy  fo  power- 
ful as  warm  milk  alone,  drank  in  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Boyle  has  alfo  faidjnuch 
in  favour  of  venice-foap  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

STRANRAVER,  a parliament-town  of 
Scotland,  fituated  in  the  fiiire  of  Gallo- 
way, on  a bay  of  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
STRAP,  among,  furgeons,  a ftrong  piece 
of  leather,  or  the  like,  ufed  for  ftretching 
limbs,  in  the  fetting  broken  or  dillocated' 
bones.  See  the  articles  Dislocation, 
Luxation,  Humerus,  'Sfc. 

Straps  of  a fuddle,  are  ftrong  leather- 
thongs,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  a faddle, 
in  oi'der  to  make  the  girths,  S’c,  fall. 
See  the  article  Saddle. 

Strap,  in  a fliip,  is  a rope  fpliced  about  . 
any  block,  or  made  with  an  eye,  tofaften 
it  any  where,  on  occafion. 

STRAPADO,  or  Strappado,  a kind  of 
military  puiiilliinent,  wherein  the  crimi- 
n.al  is  hoifted  up  by  a rope,  and  let  down, 
fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  in  the 
fall,  his  arms  are  liTocated. 
STRASBURG,  a free  imperial  city  of 
Germ-any,  capital  of  the  PandgraViate  of 
, Alface,  fituated  near  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  eaft  longitude  7°  35',  and 
north  latitude  48°  38'. 

STRATA,  in  natural  hifiory,  the  feve- 
1 7 U ’ r.al 
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ral  beds  or  layers  of  different  matters, 
wliereof  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
pofed . 

The  ftrata  include  all  the  layers  of  earths, 

' minerals,  metals,  ftunes,  {sfr.  lying  under 
the  upper  tegument,  or  ftratum,  the  turf 
or  mould. 

The  time  when  tbefe  feveral  ftrata  were 
laid,  was  doobtlefs  at  the  creation  ; un- 
lefs,  with  (bine  great  naturalills,  as  Ste- 
no.  Dr.  Woodward,  Sff.  we  fuppofethe 
globe  of  the  eaith  to  have  been  dilfolved 
by  the  deluge.  See  Deluge. 

The  molt  fi'ec|ucnt  opportunities  we  have 
of  obfeiving  thefe  in  England,  is  in  the 
coal  miles;  where  we  find  them  lying  in 
a regular  manner,  on  what  appears  to  us 
a plane,  as  we  fee  any  fmall  part  of  it: 
but  when  we  confider  the  fame  ftrata,  ac- 
cording to  the’ globular  figureol  the  earth, 
and  fuppofe  the  mafs  of  ihe  earth  to  con* 
fill  of  the  foregoing,  and  perhaps  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  at  different  depths,  of 
ftrata  often  thoufand  other  kinds,  all  ori- 
ginally, while  in  a foft  and  fluid  ftate, 
tending  towards  the  center,  we  fliall  find 
that  it  mud  mechanically  and  almoft  ne- 
celfarlly  follow,  by  the  continual  revolu- 
tion of  the  crude  mafs  from  weft  to  Eaft, 
like  the  winding  up  of  a jack,  or  the 
rolling  up  of  the  leaves  of  a paper-book, 
that  every  one  of  thefe  ftrata,  though  they 
each  reach  the  renter,  mull,  in  fome  place 
or  other,  appear  to  the  day,  or  on  the 
furface.  In  which  cafe  there  needs  no 
fpecific  gravitation  to  catife  the  lighted  to 
' be  uppermoft  ; and  were  it  praflicable  to 
fink  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  all  the  ftra- 
ta that  are  would  be  found  in  everv  part, 
and,  according  to  the  poet,  p07ider.ibus  li- 
heratafuis.  Add  to  this,  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  obfervation  of  Dr.  Stiikely,  the 
precipices  of  all  hills  are  to  the  weftward, 
whereas  the  afcent  to  the  eaft  is  more 
gradual. 

STRATAGEM,  or  Strategem,  in  the 
art  of  war,  any  device  for  the  deceiving 
and  furprjfing  an  enemy. 
STRATEGUS,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an 
annual  officer  among  the  Athenians, 
whereof  there  were  two  chofen,  to  com- 
mand the  troops  of  the  ftate. 
STRATFORD,  a market-towm,  fituated 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Warwick. 
STRATHNAVER,  a fubdivifion  or  di- 
ftrift  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  in 
■ Scotland,  having  the  Caledonian  ocean 
bn  the  north  and  weft. 

STRATIFICATIOJM,  in  chemillry,  the 
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ranging  any  thing  to  be  calcined  in  feve- 
ral  layers  or  ftrata  one  above  above  an- 
other ; which  operation  is  denoted  by  the 
abbreviation  /.  f.  f 

STRATIOTES,  the  fresh -water- 
soldier,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria-hexagynia  dal's  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confills  of  three  obverfely 
cordated  erefilo-patent  petals;  the  fruit 
is  an  oval  berry,  attenuated  at  each  end, 
and  covered  with  the  cup;  it  confills 
of  fix  cells,  and  contains  numerous,  ob- 
long, orooked,  and,  as  it  were,  alated 
feeds. 

STRATTON,  a market-town  of  Corn- 
wal,  fituated  a little  fouth  of  the  Briftol 
channel,  fourteen  miles  north -well  of 
Launcefton. 

STRAUBING,  a city  of  Bavaria,  (ituat- 
ed  on  the  Danube,  twenty  miles  Ibuth- 
eaft  of  Ratiiban. 

STRAWBERRY,  fragaria,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Fragaria. 
Strawberry-leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyptic 
and  bitterifh  ; and  hence  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  in  the  vif- 
cera,  and  immddevate  fecretions  : they 
are  alfo  recommended  in  btemorrhages 
and  fluxes.  The  fruit  is  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  abating 
heat,  quenching  thirft,  loofening  the  bel- 
ly, and  promoting  urine. 

Strawberry-tree,  arbutus,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  ArbutUs. 

STRAY,  or  Estray,  in'law.  See  the 
article  EsTRAY. 

STREAM-ANCHOR.  See  Anchor. 

STRENAi,  in  antiquity,  prefents  made 
on  new-year’s  day,  as  a happy  augu- 
ry for  the  enfuing  year. 

STRENGTH,  ^uis,  in  phyfiology,  the  fame 
with  force.  See  Force  and  Power. 

- The  ftrengths  of  different  animals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  or  of  the  fame  animal,  at 
different  times,  are  demonftrated  to  be  in 
a triplicate  proportion  of  the  quantities  of 
the  mafs  of  their  blood ; the  whole  ftrengtii 
of  an  animal  is  the  force  of  all  the  muf- 
cles  taken  together  j therefore,  whatever 
increafes  ftrength,  ipcreafes  the  force  of 
all  the  mufcles,  and  of  thofe  ferving  di- 
gefiion  as  well  as  others.  See  Muscle. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftrengths  of  the  fame 
animal  at  diffei-ent  times,  or  of  different 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantities  of  the  mafs  of 
their  blood,  yet  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
may  be  increafed  in  fuch  circumftances, 
as  to  abate  the  ftrength.  The  equilibri- 
um 
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um  between  the  blood  and  the  vetTe Is  be- 
ing deftl'oved,  wonderfully  lelTens  the 
lirenglli.  Thefuddeh  fuppiefflon  ofper- 
fpiration,  though  it  incheales  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  blood,  as  it  molt  confiderably 
does  by  Sanflorius’s  calculalion,  yet  it 
leffens  the  ftrength,  b-caufe  the  retained 
matter,  being  what  ought  to  be  eva_cuat- 
ed,  fo  alters  the  texture  6f  the  blood,  as 
to  make  it  unfit  for  nnvCpular  motion. 
See  the  article  Perspiration,  Sfr. , 
Bellini  proves,  that  if  the  blood  be  fo 
vitiated,  as.  to.  incieafe  or  dimini/li 
ftrength,  it  amounts  to  the  fame,  as  if 
the  blood  were  in  a natural  ftate,  but  its 
quantity  increal'ed  or  dlmlniflied  in  the 
fame  proportion  ; fo  tliat  the  blood,  when 
vitiated,  may  fo  impair  the  ftrength  of 
the  mulcle-',  as  even  to  fpoil  digeftion  ; 
and  yet,  in  foine  cafes,  it  may  he  fo  vi- 
tiated, as  to  help  digelbon,  and  increafe 
ftrength.  See  Blood,  Muscle,  S’/:. 

M.  de  li  Hire,  in  a'calrulation  of  the  ■ 
ftrength  of  a man  in  drawing  and  bear- 
ing, (hews,  that  the  ftrength  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  walking  in  an  horizontal  di- 
refbon,  and  with  his  body  inclining  for- 
wards, is  only  equal  to  twenty-feven 
pounds,  which  is  much  lei's  than  pne 
would  have  imagined.  He  adds,  that 
this  force  would  he  much  greater,  if  the 
man  were  to  walk  barkward.s  j and  that 
it  is  for  this  reafon,  the  watermen  fetch 
their  oars  from  before  backwards.  It  is 
known,  by  experience,  that  a horfe 
draws  horizontally  as  much  as  feven  men, 
conicquently  his  ftrength  muft  be  189 
pounds.  A horfe,  as  to  pulSing  for- 
wards, has  a great  advantage  over  a man, 
both  in  the  ftrength  of  its  mufcles,  and 
the  difpnfition  of  its  whole  body  j but 
the  man  has  the  advantage  over  the  horfe 
in  alcendii'.g.  M.  de  la  Hire  ftiews, 
that  three  men,  laden  with  100  pounds  a- 
piece,  will  alcend  a pretty  fteep  hill  with 
more  eale  and  expedition  than  a horfe 
laden  with  300  pounds. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  Ihews,  from  a variety  of 
experiments,  that  pretcndeil  feats  of 
ftrength  is  wholly  owing  to  art,  and  ac- 
counts for  them  as  not  exceeding  the 
power  of  any  man  of  moderate  ftrength. 
See  Delagolier’s  Experimental  Philol'o- 
tihy,  vol,  [.  page  265,  feq. 
Forthemannerof  calculatinr?  the  (li'ength 
of  timber,  fee  the  article  Timber. 

For  the  ftrength  of  fpit  its,  fee  the  articles 
Proof,  Brandy,  Sfr. 

STRENGT'HENERS,  in  pbarmacy,  me- 
dicines that  .add  to  the  bulk  and  firmnefs 
ol  the  lolids ; anti  fuch  are  all  abl'oibent. 


aggluflnant,  and  aftringent  med'cines. 
Seethe  articles  Absorbents,  Agglu- 
TINANTS,  and  Astringents. 
Medicines  of  this  kind  ate  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  heftics,  confum'ptions,  and  the 
like  diiorders. 

STRI.ffi,  in  the  aniient  arrhiffSure,  the 
fame  with  the  flutings  of  columns.  See 
the  article  Flutes. 

Among  naturalifts,  the  term  ftrite  de- 
notes the  fmall  channels  and  ridges  in 
fcoIlop-flreM.s,  &c.  g’ 

STRIATED  LEAF,  among  botanifts,  one 
th.at  has  a number  of  lotigitudinal  fur- 
rows on  its  futface. 

STRICTOR,  ill  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
. conftrifior  and  Iphindlei'.  See  the  articles 
CoNSTaicTOR  and  Sphincter. 

STRIGONENSIS  terra,  earth  of  Stri- 
gonhuii,  in  the  materia  niedjca,,  a reel 
earth,  of  the  bole  kind,  found  about  the 
gokl-mines  at  Strigonium  in  Hungary, 
and  ul'ed  in  fome  places  as  an  aftringent 
and  ludorlfic.  See  the  article  Bole. 

The  charaflers  by  which  it  is  known 
from  tire  other  earths  are  thefe  : It  is  but 
of  a coarfe  and  impure  texture,  and 
lighter  than  rrioft  of  the  boles  in  colour  ; 
it  is  of  a ftrong,  but  dull  red,  and  is  of 
a tolerably  ftnooth  furface  ; it  is  apt  to 
crumble  to  pieces  between  the  fingers, 
and  ftains  the  fkin  in  handling;-  it  melts 
freely  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a remark- 
able fmoothnefs,  but  very  little  aftrin- 
gency  in  its  tafte,  and  leaves  a fenfible 
grittinefs  between  the  teeth  ; it  is  fome- 
times  veined  and  fpotled  with  fmall  rao- 
leculie  of  an  earth,  like  the  whitifti  varie- 
gations of  the  red  french  bole. 

STRIKE,  a mealure  of  capacity,  contain- 
ing four  bufhels.  See  Measure. 

St  R IKE,  among  feamen,  is  a word  varioufly 
ul'ed  1 when  a ftiip,  in  a figlit,  or  011 
meeting  with  a fliip  of  war,  lets  down 
or  lowers  her  top- fails,  at  leall  half- 
maft-iiigh,  they  fay  (lie  Hrikes,  meaning 
fire  yields,  or  fubmits,  or  pays  relpeff  to 
the  fti'.p  of  war,  Alfo,  when  a flilp 
touches  ground,  in  (boal-water,  they  fay 
file  ftiikes.  And  when  a top-maft  is  to 
be  taken  down,  the  word  of  command  is, 
ftrike  the  top-maft,  &c. 

STRING,  or  Chord,  in  niufic.  See  the 
article  Chord. 

STRIX,  the  OWL  kind,  in  ornithology* 
a kind  of  birds,  with  four  toes  on  each 
foot ; three  of  which  ttand  forward,  and 
the  other  backward. 

7'o  this  genus  belong  the  bubo,  or,  great 
horned  owl,  the  fcops,  Sir.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Bubo,  Scops,  £fc. 
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STROBILUS,  among  botanifts,  a kind  of  STULINGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Ger. 
pericarpium,  formed  of  a number  of  va-  many,  jy  miles  weft  of  Confiance. 
ginse,  with  contorted  points  applied  clofe  STUL-WEISSENBURG,  a city  ofLower 
to  one  another.  See  Pericarpium.  Hungary,  36  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buds, 

STROMATEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a ge-  STUM,  in  the  wine-trade,  denotes  the 


nus  of  fifhes  of  the  malacoprerjgious,  or 
I'oft-finned,  kind,  the  charaffers  of  which 
are  thefe : the  body  is  very  much  com- 
preffed,  and  very  broad  and  thin;  it  has 
no  belly-fins,  and  has  only  one  back- 
fin,  which  is  extended  over  the  whole 
back.  The  only  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus  is  the  callichthys  of  authors,  a fifli 
called  the  fiatola  at  Rome  : the  tail  of 
which  is  very  forked  j the  mouth  is  very 
fmall ; the  teeth  are  placed  in  the  jaws 
and  palate  ; and  the  tongue  is  fmooth 
and  broad  : the  body  is  Itiiped  crofs- 
wavs. 

STROMBOLI,  on“  of  the  Lipari-iflands, 
fifty  mdes  north  of  Meflina. 

STRONGOLI,  a town  of  the  hither  Ca- 
labria, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitu-, 
a'ed  on  the  gulph  ol  Taranto. 

STROPHE,  in  nntient  poetry,  a certain 
number  of  vrrfes,  including  a perleft 
feni'e,  and  making  the  firit  part  ol  an  ode. 
See  the  article  OpE. 

STROUD,  , a maiket-town,  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Glocelter, 

STRUMAt,  fcrophulous  tumours  arifing 
on  the  neck  and  throat,  ronftituting  what 
is  commonly  called  the  king's  evil.  See 
the  article  SCROPHULA.  ' 

STRU  I'KIO,  the  OSTRICH,  in  ornitho- 
logy,. Sf-rthe  aiticle  Ostrich. 

STRYCIINyS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentancjna  rnonogynia  clafs  of  nl-rpts, 
with  a monopeialoos  flower,  qinncpi  fid 
at  the  limbj  its  fruit  i-s'  a very  laige 
and  fmooth  unilocular  ht-|-rv,  full  ot  a 
pulpy  maiter,  and  containing  orhicu- 
Jated  fetds,  with  hairs  radiated  from 
their  edges. 

STR'RMON,  or  Amphipolis.  See  the 
article  A.MrKtpoLlS. 

STUC,  or  Stucco,  in  huilding,  a com- 
pofi'mn  of  white  marble,  pulveriled  and 
mixed  with  platter  o(  lime ; and  the  whole 
being  fifted  and  wiougut  up  with  wa- 
ter, is  to  he  udfid  like  common  plafter,' 
this  is  what  piiny  means  by  marmcratum 
ODUS,  and  alhariutl)  opus. 

STUFF,  in  €i.)niTierc,e,  a general  name  for 
all  kinds  of  fabrjcs  pf  gold,  filver,  filk, 
wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread,  manufac- 
tured cm  the  looiji ; of  which  number  are 
■X'elvets,  brocades,  mohairs,  faitins,  taffe- 
^ .ties,  cloths,  ferges,  fife.  Sef  the  articles 
’ fBhvET,  Brocad^j  arf.' ' 


unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  after  it 
has  been  feveral  times  racked  off,  and 
feparated  from  its  fediment.  The  calks 
are,  for  this  purpofe,  well  matched,  or 
fumigated  with  brjinftone  every  time,  to 
prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting^  as  it 
would  otherwife  readily  do,  and  become 
wine.  See  the  article  Matching. 

It  is  this  fume  of  the  fulphur  from  the 
match,  that  prevents,  in  this  cafe,  all 
tendency  to  fermentation,  and  continues 
the  natural  juice  of  the  grape  in  a fweet 
ftate,  fit  to  be  readi'y  mixed  with  wines 
inftead  of  fugar  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is 
very  much  ufed  in  Holland,  and  fome 
other  countries  ; as  allb  for  giving 3 new 
fret,  or  brlknefs  to  decayed  wines  i fo 
that  very  large  quantities  of  this  Ituin  are 
annually  imported  to  all  parts,  along 
with  the  foreign  wines.  And  after  the 
fame  manner  a ftum  is  prepared  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  juice  of  apples,  which 
fetves  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  the  wine- 
cooper.  In  the  preferving  this  liquor  in 
this  ftate.  we  fee  the  vaft  ule  of  brimfione, 
for  It  cduld  never  be  done  otherwile  than 
by  the  matching  of  the  calks. 

' Dri  Shaw  gives  the  following  method  of 
preparing  an  artificial  ftnm,  noihing  in- 
ferior to  the  natural ; and  as  fit  for  the 
refermenting,  fretting,  improving,  or 
making  of  wines,  vinegars,  and  fpirits. 
Take  three  pound  of  fine  lump  fugar, 
or  luch  as  has  been  well  refined  fioni  its 
treacle  ; melt  it  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  add,  in  the  boiling,  of  rhenifh  tartar, 
finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; this 
difl'olves  with  a reniaikahle  ebullition, 
and  gives  a grateful  acidity  to  theliquoii 
take  the  velfel  from  the  fire,  and  fuffVr  it 
to  cool,  and  you  have  ap  aitincial  ttiuft, 
which  in  all  refpedls  relemhles  the  natii- 
ral  tafte  and  fweet  juice  of  a white  fla- 
yourlefs  giape,  when  well  purified,  and 
racked  off  from  its  fediment,  in  order  to 
make  ftum.  If  this  artificial  muft  be 
flummed,  that  is,  well  fumigated  with 
burning  hrimftone,  it  becomes  a perfefl 
ftum,  and  may  be  made  of  any  flavour, 
at  the  difcietion  of  the  ai  tift. 

STUNG,  or  Adder  STUNG.  See  the  ar^ 
tide  Adder. 

STUPEFIE.RS,  in  medicine,  the  fitne  with 
narcotics  and  .-opiates.  See  the  article! 
Narcotics  and' Opiates. 

STU- 
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STUPOR,  a numbnefs  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whether  occafioned  by  ligatures  ob- 
firufting  the  blood’s  motion,  by  the  palfy, 
or  the  like. 

STUPHA,  or  Stupe,  in  medicine,  is  a 
piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  fome  proper  li- 
qtior,  and  applied  to  an  affefted  part,  by 
way  of  fomentation  or  epithem.  See  the 
articles  Fomentation  and  Epithem. 

STURGEON,  Jiurio,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fpecies  of  accipenfer,  with  the  body  arm- 
ed with  rough  tubercles.  See  the  article 
ACCIPENSER, 

The  fturgeon  is  a very  large  filh,  growing 
to  fourteen,  fixieen,  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length  ; though  the  greater  part  are 
caught  much  fmaller.  There  are  four 
cirri  at  the  extremity  of  the  under  jaw  ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  and  ftand  at  a great 
diftance  from  the  extremity  of  the  ro- 
ftruni  or  fnout : but  what  is  very  Angular 
in  the  fturgeon,  is  the  foinofe  tubercles, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  feries  or  rows. 
See  plate  CCLXII.  fig.  4. 

STURMINSTER,  a market-town,,  eigh- 
teen miles  north  of  Dorchefter. 

STURNUS,  the  starling,  in  ornitho- 
logy. See  the  article  Starling. 

STUTGART,  a city  of  Swabia,  fituated 
on  the  river  Neckar,  in  eaft  long,  9®, 
and  north  lat.  48°  40'.  _ 

STYE,  or  Stithe,  a diforder  of  the  eye- 
lids j being  a fmall  encyfted  tumour, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a barley-corn. 

The  ftye  frequently  occafions  much  pain 
and  uneafinefs,  and  muft  be  treated  with 
great  caution,  on  account  of  the  tender- 
refs  of  the  eye.  Some  recommend  cata- 
plafms,  and  the  like  applications,  to 
thefej  but  the  eye  is  often  hurt  by  thofe 
applications,  and  it  is  obferved  befides, 
that  thefe  turbercles  feldom  give  way  to 
topical  applications  of  any  kind. 

When  they  are  fmall,  Heifter  thinks  it 
beft  to  let  them  take  their  own  courfe ; 
but  if  fo  large  as  to  occafion  deformity 
or  danger  of  hurling  the  fight,  the  way 
to  extirpate  them,  is  to  make  a longitu- 
dinal incifion  on  the  part,  and  carefully 
take  them  out  whole;  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
thus  got  out  clean,  it  muft  be  cut  out,  as 
far  as  may  be  done,  with  fciflars,  and 
drtlT.d  with  egyptian  ointment,  and  a 
little  red  precipitate,  or  touched  at  times 
with  the  common  cauftir,  till  eaten 
thoroughly  away,  and  then  the  wound 
drelTed  and  healed  in  the  common  man- 
ner. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  the  flat  and 
bfpad  bottomed  tumours  of  this  kind  are 
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to  be  extirpated  ; and  in  this,  great  care 
muft  be  taken  that  none  of  the  (harp  ap- 
plications touch  the  eye,  as  they  might 
injure  the  fight.  It  is  common,  however, 
with  thefe  tumours  to  bang  by  a fort  of 
fmall  root,  and  then  they  are  much  more 
eafily  managed,  there  being  no  more  ne- 
ceflary  than  the  cutting  them  clofe  Off, 
with  a pair  of  fciflfars,  or  the  tying  them 
firmly  round  with  a piece  of  filk  or  hotfe- 
hair.  They  are  fometimes,  if  taken  in 
time,  difperfed  by  rubbing  them  with 
falling  fpittle,  or  by  applying  the  pulj)  of 
a roalled  apple  mixed  with  fome  faffron 
and  camphor. 

STYGIXN  liquors,  an  appellation  given 
to  cauftic  and  corrofive  waters,  and  par- 
ticularly to  aqua  regia.  See  Aqua. 

STYLE,  a word  of  various  fignifications, 
originally  deduced  from  fu?.©-,  a kind  of 
bodkin,  wherewith  the  antients  wrote  on 
plates  of  lead,  or  on  wax,  Sfc.  and  which 
is  Hill  ufed  to  write  on  ivory-leaves,  and 
paper  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  fife. 

Lapidary's  Sty ■L'E.  -See  Lapidary. 

Style,  in  dialling,  denotes  the  gnomon  or 
cock  of  a dial,  raifed  on  the  plane  there- 
of, to  projeft  a fliadow.  See  the  articles 
Dial  and  Gnomon. 

Style,  in  botany,  is  a part  of  the  piftil  of 
plants,  and  is  of  various  figures,  but  al- 
ways placed  on  the  germen  : it  gives  ori- 
gin to  the  ftigma.  In  fome  plants  it  is 
extremely  fhort,  and  in  others  it  feems 
entirely  wanting.  See  the  articles  Pi- 
stil, Stigma,  and  Germen. 

Style,  in  matters  of  language,  a parti- 
cular manner  of  exprefling  one’s  thoughts 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  fyntax  ; or,  as 
F.  Buffier  more  accurately  defines  it,  the 
manner  wherein  the  words,  copllrufled 
according  to  the  laws  of  fyntax,  are  ar- 
ranged among  tbemfelves,  fuitably  to  the 
genus  of  the  language. 

From  this  defeription  it  appears,  that  the 
Ityle  fuppofes,  or  includes  the  fyntax ; and 
that  fyntax  does  not  extend  fo  far  as 
ftyle,  for  the  fyntax  may  be  jult,  where 
the  ftyle  is  wretched.  A fault  in  ftyle 
is  not  lefs  a fault  againft  grammar,  than 
is  a fault  in  fyntax  ; only  the  former  is 
lefs  precife  and  palpable  than  the  latter, 
A very  common  error  in  grammarians, 
F.  Buffier  adds,  is  to  confound  two  kinds 
of  ftyles  in  one  : grammatical  ftyle,  or 
that  direfted  by  the  rules  of  grammar  ; 
and  the  perfonal  ftyle,  which  depends  lefs 
on  the  grammar  than  on  the  perfon  that 
writes,  whether  with  regard  to  his  parti- 
cular tafte  and  genius,  or  with  regard  ta 
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his  matter,  or  the  kind  or  cliarafler  of  his 
work.  There  are  a great  many  differen- 
ces between  the  two;  the  moft  elfential 
is,  that  the  one  may  be  diverfified  an  in- 
finite number  of  ways,  and  the  other  can- 
noti  In  effeft,  the  perfonal  ftyle  is  natu- 
rally variable,  according  to  the  different 
genius,  humours,  and  complexions. 

It  is  the  imagination  that  a£ls,  that  con* 
ceives,  that  propofes,  and  that  expreffes 
things,  according  to  its  charafter,  which 
is  different  in  all  men,  and  which  is  to 
fee  varied  according  to  the  particular  kind 
of  the  work.  Henre  arife  the  gay,  the 
grave,  the  florid,  the  jejune,  the  copi- 
ous, the  concife,  the  poetical,  the  epifto- 
lary,  and  the  burlefque  (lyles.  Thefe 
perfonal  ftyles  are  all  independent  on  the 
grammatical  ; and  we  have  authors  who 
excel  in  the  one,  and  are  miferably  defec- 
tive in  the  other.  The  perfonal  ftyle  is 
not  under  the  direftion  of  grammar,  but 
of  the  imagination,  or  rather  of  rhetoric, 
that  art  having  to  do  direflly  with  our 
thoughts,  as  grammar  with  our  words. 
Xtiis,  however,  may  be  laid,  that  gram- 
mar is  far  from  being  able  to  vary  the 
fame  words  of  a phraie,  with  equal  per- 
fedlion;  and  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
delivering  them  in  the  talie  and  genius  of 
the  language. 

In  oratory  and  poetry,  ftyle  is  reftrained 
wholly  to  what  F.  Buffier  calls  the  per- 
fonal ftyle.  Language  refers  principally 
to  the  matter  of  the  difcourfe,  ‘i/fs.  the 
words;  elocution  to  the  particular  mem- 
bers or  parts  thereof;  and  ftyle  to  the 
whole  compofition.  The  malters  of  the 
art  reduce  the  kinds  of  ftyle  to  three  j 
the  fnblime,  the  low,  and  the  intermedi- 
ate or  equable  ftyle.  The  fublime  ftyle 
is  that  confifting  in  magnificent  words 
and  fentences ; which,  by  its  noble  bold- 
nefs,  raviflies  the  hearers,  and  extorts 
admiration,  even  from  the  unwilling. 
See  the  article  Sublime. 

Low  or  Ample  ftyle  is  that  ordinarily  uf- 
ed  in  fmaller  and  humbler  works,  as  epif- 
lles,  dialogues,  and  common  difcourfe. 
The  chief  virtues  hereof  are  perfpicuity, 
fmoothnefs,  eafinefs,  and  cleanlinefs.  It 
muft  be  very  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  efpecially  the  more  violent 
ones,  as  the  prolbpopceia,  apoftrophe,  &c. 
See  the  article  Prosopopoeia,  fifr. 
Intermediate  or  equable  ftyle  partakes  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  fublime,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  the  low.  It  neither  rifes  to 
the  majtfiy  ot  the  one  in  words  and  fen- 
tences, nor  yet  is  fmartly  pointed  like  the 


other.  Tolly  calls  this  the  poliflied  atij 
florid  ftyle;  jt  being  in  this  that  all  the 
graces  and  beauties  of  language  are  prin- 
cipally  to  be  uled. 

As  to  the  choice  of  ftyle  in  the  general, 
the  nature  of  the  fnbjefV  is  to  determine 
it.  Such  ftyle,  fays  Cicero,  is  to  be 
chofen  as  expreftes  great  things  magni- 
ficently,  middle  things  moderately,  and 
low  things  fubtilly  : but  more  particu- 
larly as  there  are  three  branches  of  the 
duty  of  an  orator,  to  teach,  to  delight, 
and  to  move  ; the  fimpie  ftyle  is  ufed  to 
teach,  the  middle  to  delight,  and  the  fu- 
blime to  move.  Again,  the  fimpie  of 
low  ftyle  is  fit  for  comedy,  the  fublime 
for  tragedy,  and  the  middle  for  hillory. 
Again  the  fimpie  ftyle  is  fit  for  bucolics 
and  eclogues,  the  intermediate  for  geor- 
gics,  and  the  fublime  for  epics  : which 
triple  difference  we  may  difcern  in  Viigil, 
though  he  fometimes  mixes  them  all  in 
the  FEneid  itfelf,  ufing  the  fimpie  ftyle  in 
the  fifth  book,  where  hedefcribes  games; 
and  the  intermediatedn  the  beginning  of 
the  poem.  Care  is  Itill  to  be  taken  that 
the  ftyle  be  not  fiat  and  dull,  on  pretence 
of  being  fimpie. 

The  chief  faults  in  ftyle  are,  its  being  tu- 
mid and  fwoln,  or  cold  and  puerile,  or 
ftiff,  or  loofe,  or  dry  and  jejune.  A tu- 
mid ftyle  is  that  immoderately  fluffed 
with  big  words  and  fentences.  Frigid 
or  puerile  ftyle  is  that  which  affedls  cer- 
tain trifling  ornaments,  inlipid  jefts,  re- 
mote and  Itrained  allufions, redundant  de- 
fcriptions,  &c.  Loofe  ftyle  is  that  which, 
wanting  articles,  numbers,  &c.  fluflu- 
ates  here  and  there,  not  connefited  or 
joined  together.  Dry  jejune  ftyles,  is 
that  which  is  deftitute  of  ornament,  fpi- 
rit,  &V. 

The  aniients  made  a notable  diftinfiion 
of  ftyles  into  Laconic  and  Allatic  : laco- 
nic ftyle  is  diltinguifhed  by  its  exceeding 
concifenefs,  and  by  comprehending. a deal 
of  matter  under  a few  words : afiatic 
ftyle,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  is  ve- 
ry diffufive  and  prolix,  or  where  abun- 
dance of  words  are  ufed  to  exprefs  a little 
matter.  ■ 

Style,  in  jurifprudence,  the  particular 
iorm,  or  manner  of  proceeding  in  each 
court  of  jmiidiilion,  agreeable  to  the 
rules  and  orders  cllablillied  therein  : thus 
we  fay  the  ftyle  or  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
Chancery,  of  Parliament,  of  the  Privy- 
council,  £fr. 

Style,  in  mufic,  denotes  a peculiar  man- 
ner of  finging,  playing,  or  cumpofmg; 
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being  properly  the  manner  that  each  per- 
fon  has  of  playing,  finging,  or  teaching  ; 
which  is  very  different  both  in  refpefl;  of 
different  geniufes,  of  countries,  nations, 
and  of  the  different  matters,  places,  times, 
i'ubjefts,  paffions,  expreffions,'  fefc.  Thus 
we  fay  the  ftyle  of  Paleftrina,  of  Lully, 
of  Corelli,  ■ of  Handel,  6fc.  the  ftyle  of 
the  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  fife. 
The  ftyle  of  gay  pieces  of  inufic  is  very 
different  from  that  of  ferious  ones  i and 
the  ftyle  of  church  mufic  is  very  different 
from  theatrical  mufic.  The  ftyle  of  the 
Italian  compofitione  is  poignant,  florid, 

. expreflive : that  of  the  french  compofi- 
tions,  natural,  flowing,  tender,  fife. 
Hence  the  various  epithets  given  to  dif- 
tingnifh  the  various'  charadfers  ; as  the 
antient  and  modern  ftyles ; the  italian 
and  german  ftyles  ; the  eccleliaftical  and 
dramatic  ftyles  ; the  gay,  the  grave,  ma- 
jeltic,  natural,  loft,  familiar,  gallant, 
low,  fublim'e  ftyles,  fife. 

The  ftylo  recitativo,  or  dramatico,  in 
the  italian  mufic,  is  a ftyle  fit  to  exprefs 
the  paffions  : the  ftylo  ecclefiaftico,  is  full 
ofmajefty,  very  grave,  and  fit  to  inl'pire 
devotion  : ftylo  motedlico,  is  a various 
rich,  florid  ftyle,  capable  of  all  kinds  of 
ornaments,  and  of  confequence  fit  to  ex- 
prefs various  paffions,  particularly  ad- 
miration, grief,  fife,  ftylo  madrigalefco  is 
a Ityle  proper  for  love,  and  the  other  foft- 
er  paffions  : ftylo  hyperchematico  is  a 
ftyle  proper  to  excite  joy,  mirth,  and 
dancing,  and  confequently  full  of  brifk 
and  gay  motions : ftylo  fymphoniaco,  is 
a Ityle  fit  for  inftrumental  mufic  : but  as 
each  inllrument  has  its  peculiar  elfefts, 
there  are  as  many  different  fymphonical 
ftyles*.  the  ftyle  of  the  violin,  forinftance, 
is  ufually  gay  i that  of  the  flutes,  melan- 
choly anil  languilliing;  that  of  trum- 
pets, fprightly  and  animating  : ftylo  rae- 
iifmatico  is  a natural  arflefs  ftyle,  which 
any  body  almoft  may  fing,  fit  for  airs 
and  ballads  : ftylo  fantaltico,  is  an  eafy 
humorous  manner  of  compofition,  free 
from  all  conftraints,  fife,  ftylo  choraico, 
a ftyle  that  is'  proper  for  dancing,  and  is 
-divided  into  as  many  different  kinds  as 
there  are  different  dances  ; as  the  ftyle 
ot  farabands,  minuets,  gavots,  jiggs,  ri- 
gadoons,  chacones,  fife. 

Old  Stvle,  the  Julian  manner  of  comput- 
ing times,  as  the 

New-Sr  YLE  is  the  gregorian  method  of 
computation,  fee  the  articles  JULl.ivN, 
Gregorian,  Bissextile,  fi'r. 

STYLE r,  or  Stiletto,  a fmall  dan- 


gerous kind  of  poinard,.  which  may  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  chiefly  ufed  in 
tieacherous  affaffinatlons.  The  blade  is 
ufually  triangular,  and  lb  flender  that  the 
wound  it  makes  is  almoft  imperceptible; 
The  ftylet  is  prohibited  in  all  welTdifci- 
pli'ned  ftates. 

STYLITES,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
kind  of  folitaries,  who  fpeUd  their  lives 
feated  on  the  tops  of  columns,  to  be,  as 
they  imagine,  the  better  drfpofed  for  me- 
ditation, fife.  Of  thefe  we  find  feverai 
mentioned  in  antient  writers,  and  even 
as  low  as  the  eleventh  century.  The 
founder  of  the  order  was  St.  Simon  Sty- 
lites,  a famous  anchoret  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  took  up  his  abode  on  a columa 
fix  cubits  high;  then  on  a fecond,  of 
twelve  cubits  ; a third,  of  twenty-two  5 
and,  at  laft,  on  another  of  thirty-fix- 
The  exTemity  of  thefe  columns  were  on- 
ly three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a kind  of 
rail  or  ledge  about  it  that  reached  almoft 
to  the  girdle,  fomewhat  refemblinga  pul- 
pit, There  was  no  lying  down  in  it. 
The  faquirs,  or  devout  people  of  the  eaft, 
imitate  this  extraordinary  kind  of  life 
even  to  thi.s  day. 

STYLOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle 
arifmg  from  the  apex  of  the  ftyloide  pro- 
cefs;  and,  defeending  obliquely  to  the  fide 
and  root  of  the  tongue,  moves  it  fide- 
ways,  backwards  and  forwards. 

STYLOHYOID .ffiUS,  in  anatomy,  a pair 
of  mufcles  arifingin  the  ftyloide  procefs, 
and  terminating  in  the  horn  and  the  bafe : 
this  is  often  perforated  by  the  digaftric 
mufcle  of  the  jaw.  Thefe  mufcles  draw 
laterally  upwards. 

STYLOIDES,  in  anatomy,  an  apophyfis 
of  the  os  petrofum,  thus  caUed  from  its 
referabling  a ftyle  or  ftylet. 

STYLOPHARYNGGiUS,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  fix  pair  of  mufcles  which  ferve 
to  dilate  the  pharynx.  See  the  article 
Pharynx. 

The  ftylopharingmus  arlfes  from  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  ftyloide  procefs,  and  is 
inferred  on  both  fides  into  this  and 
into  the  thyToide  piocefs;  it  ferves 
alfo  to  elevate  as.  well  as  dilate  the  pha- 
rynx. 

STYPTIC,  {-uTrTiscv,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines which  by  their  altiingent  qualities 
ftop  liEemorrbages.  See  the  article  H.®- 
MORRHAGE. 

When  a confiderable  hemorrhage  i.s  ftopt 
by  abl'orbents  or  Ityptics,  it  is  always 
produced  by  means  of  a clot  of  blood, 
iecured  by  comprdfion,  lo  that  the  ori- 
fice 
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S^e  of  the  veflTel  is  ftopt.  This  clot  ge- 
nerally confil'ts  of  two  parts,  the  one 
without^  and  the  other  within,  the  veflel : 
that  without  is  formed  by  the  laft  flowing 
blood,  which,  in  coagulating,  incorpo- 
rates itfelf  with  the  lint,  mofs,  or  pow- 
ders, ufed  for  flopping  the  blood : the 
other  part  of  the  clot  within  the  veffel,  is 
only  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  was 
ready  to  be  difcharged  when  the  veflel 
was  flopped.  Thefe  two  parts  are  often 
but  one  continued  clot.  That  without 
the  veflTel  performs  the  office  of  a cover- 
ing, whilft  that  within  ferves  as  a kind  of 
ftopper.  Alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit  of  wine, 
is  the  molt  ufual,  and  perhaps  the  belt, 
ftyptic;  and  is  the  balls  of  moll  of  the 
celebrated  arcana  for  flopping  haemor- 
rhages. Boerhaave  fays  it  becomes  an 
immediate  ftyptic,  as  it  prevents  putre- 
faflion,  and  occafions  a thin  but  very  fo- 
lid  efchar.  For  if  pledgits  be  dipped  in 
pure  alcohol,  made  hot,  and  applied  to 
a bleeding  wound,  if  it  be  clofely  com- 
prefled  upon  the  part,  and  covered  with 
^ a piece  of  bladder  lightly  befmeared 
with  oil,  and  kept  on  with  a proper  ban- 
dage, the  haemorrhage  prefently  ceafes, 
and  the  whole  drelfing  may  continue  un- 
removed for  three  days,  in  which  time 
the  veflelsare  ufually  clofed  and  flrongly 
Gontraited  and  confolidated,  by  means  of 
the  alcohol. 

The  ftyptic  powder  of  Helvetius  is  a me- 
dicine laid  to  be  ferviceable  in  uterine 
haemorrhages,  either  to  correft  the  too 
frequent  return  of  the  menfes,  or  their 
too  great  abundance ; alfo  to  flop  the 
flooding  to  which  women  with  child  are 
fubjeft,  and  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the 
lochia.  It  is  alfo  found  to  have  very 
furprizing  good  effefts  in  the  fluor  albus. 
It  is  a compolition  of  alum  and  dragon’s- 
blood  : and  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfa- 
tory,  two  parts  of  alum  are  direfted  to 
be  made  into  powder  with  one  of  the 
dragon’s-blood  ; others  ufe  equal  parts 
of  both.  Heifter  recommends  this  pow- 
der or  alum  alone,  with  a deco£lion  of 
1 in  feed. 

Eaton’s  ftyptic  is  famous  for  curing  frefh 
wounds  in  a very  fmall  time,  and  imme- 
diately flopping  their  bleeding  : but  Dr, 
Sprengel  is  faid  to  prove,  beyond  all 
poflibility  of  doubt,  that  this  is  in  effeft 
no  other  than  the  ftyptic  of  Helvetius. 
The  female  agaric  has  been  of  late  great- 
ly celebrated  as  a ftyptic,  and  is  faid  to 
- teftiain  not  only  the  venal  but  arterial 


htemorrhages,  without  the  ufe  of  Ijoj. 
tores.  See  the  article  Agaric. 

STYB.AX,  STORAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  icofandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is  monopetalous  and 
funnel-lliaped  ; the  tube  is  cylindric,  and 
no  longer  than  the  cup ; the  fruit  is  a 
roundilh  drupe,  having  only  one  cell; 
the  feeds  are  two  roundilh  acuminated 
nuts,  convex  on  one  fide  and  plane  on 
the  other.  This  tree  is  a native  of  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  eaft : in 
the  latter  part  of  the  world  it  affords  the 
fragrant  refin  called  ftyrax,  on  wound- 

• ing  its  trunk ; for  the  virtues,  fiff. 
whereof  fee  the  article  Storax. 

SUANA,  or  Sovana,  a town  of  Italy,  In 
the  dutchy  of  Tufcany,  and  province  of 
Sienna  : fituated  on  the  confines  of  the 
dutchy  of  Caftro,  fifty  miles  fouth  of 
Sienna. 

SilB,  a latin  prepofition,  fignifying  r«(/er, 
ovbelonv,  frequently  ufed  in  compofition 
in  our  language;  thus,  i.  Sub-btigadier 
is  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  who  commands 
under  the  brigadier,  affifting  him  in  the 
dil'charge  of  his  office,  a.  Sub-chantor, 
an  officer  in  the  choir,  who  officiates  in 
the  abfence  of  the  chantor.  3,  Sub- 
deacon,  an  antient  officer  in  the  church 
that  was  made  by  the  delivery  of  an 
empty  platter  and  cup  by  the  bifliop; 
and  of  a pitcher,  bafon,  and  towel  by 
the  arch-deacon.  His  office  was  to  wait 
on  the  deacon  with  the  linen  whereon 
the  body,  &c.  was  confecrated,  and  to 
receive  and  carry  away  the  plate  with 
the  offerings  at  the  facraments,  and  the 
cup  with  the  wine  in  it,  &c.  4,  Sub- 

dean, a dignity  in  fome  chapters  beneath 
the  dean.  5.  Sub-marflial,  an  officer  in 
the  Marlhalfea.that  is  deputy  to  the  chief- 
marlhal  of  the  king’s  houfe,  who  is  com- 
monly called  knight- marllial,  and  has 
the  cuftody  of  the  prifoners  there,  6. 
Sub-prior,  a clauftral  officer  who  affills 
the  prior,  &c.  See  Brigadier,  Chan- 
tor',  Deacon,  Dean,  &c. 
SUBALTERN,  a fubordinate  oflicer,  or 
one  who  difcharges  his  port  under  the 
command,  and  fubjefl  to  the  direfllon  of 
another  : fuch  are  lieutenants,  fub-licu- 
tenants,  coronets  and  enfigns,  who  ferte 
under  the  captain  ; but  cultom  has  now 
appropriated  the  term . to  thofe  of  much 
lower  ranks,  as  ferjeants,  and  the  like, 
We  alfo  fay  fubaliern-.coiirts,  juril'dit- 
tions,  fuch  are  thofe  of  inferior 

lords,  with  . regard  to  the  lord  para- 

ffiounij 
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piount;  hundi-ed  courts,  with  regard  to 
county-courts,  &c. 

SUBBUTEO,  in  ornithology,  the  yellovy- 
legged  falco,  with  the  head  brown,  and 
the  fljoulders  and  belly  white.  See  the 
article  Falco. 

SUBCLAVIAN,  Jitbcla^vius,  in  anatomy, 
is  applied  to  any  thing  under  the  arni-pit 
or  ihoulder,  whether  artery,  nerve,  vein, 
or  mufcle. 

Subclavius  more  particularly  denotes  a 
fmall  oblong  mufcle  lying  between  the 
clavicle  and  firft  rib.  It  is  fixed  by  one 
end  in  all  the  middle  lower  portion  of  the 
clavicle,  at  the  diftance  of  about  an 
inch  from  each  extremity,  and  by  the 
other  in  the  cartilage,  and  a fmall  part  of 
the  bone  of  the  firtt  rib. 

SUBCONTRARy  POSITION,  in  geome- 
try, is  when  two  fimilar  triangles' are  fo 
placed  as  to  have  one  common  angle  V, 
(plate  CCLXII.  fig.  7)  at  the  vertex, 
and  yet  their  bales  not  parallel.  If  the 
fcalenous  cone,  B V D,  he  fo  cut  by  the 
plane  C A,  as  that  the  angle  at  C the 
angle  at  D,  the  cone  is  then  faid  to  be  cut 
fuhcontrarily  to  its  bafeBD. 

SUBCOS'i'AL  MVSCLES,  fubcojlaks,  in 
anatomy,  Thefe  miifcies  are  flefhy 
planes  of  different  breadths,  and  very 
thin,  fituated  more  or  lefs  obliquely  on 
the  inlide  of  the  ribs,  near  their  bony 
angles,  and  running  in  the  famedireflion 
with  the  external  intercoftals.  They  are 
fixed  by  other  extremities  in  the  ribs,  the 
inferior  extremity  being  always  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  vertebrae  than 
the  fuperior,  and  feveral  ribs  lying  be- 
tween the  two  infertions.  Thefe  mufcles 
aremioie  fenfibls  in  the  lower  ribs  than  in 
ih;  upper,  and  they  adhere  clofe'y  to  the 
ribs  that  lie  between  their  infections. 

SUBCUTANEUS,  in  anatomy,  a thin 
membranous  mufcle,  running  under  the 
Ikin,  called  alfo  quadratus  gente,  and 
platifma  myoides.  Itarifes  with  a pretty 
broad  origin  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  from  the  pefloral  mufcle  be- 
low the  clavicle.  It_  adheres  firmly  to 
the  paniculus  carnofus,  from  which  it 
IS  not  feparated  without  difficulty,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  antiently  diftinguifhed 
from  it.  It  isin.'erted  obliquely  on  each 
hds  into  the  lower  jaw-bone,  near  the 
fhin,  Ups,  and  fometimes  the  bottom  of 
the  Hole,  all  which  parts  it  draw's  down- 
W'srds  and  awry.  A convulfion  herein  is 
Mllcd  thecynic  fpafm.  In  fone  perfons 
ilreiches  to  the  eats,  which  is  fl'.erealbn 
VOL'.  IV. 
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that  fotne  have  the  faculty  of  moving 
their  ears  which  others  want; 

SUBCUTANEOUS  GLANDS,  in  aha*. 

tomy.  See  the  article  Gland. 
SUBDUCTiON,  in  arltlmiecio,  the  faitje 
as  fuhftraftion.  See  SuSs'TR action. 
SUBDUPLE  RATIO,  is  when  any  number 
or  quantity  is  contained  in  another  twice  ; 
thus  3 is  laid  to  be  filbduple  of  6,  as  6 is 
duple  of  j. 

SUBDUPLICATE  ra'tio  of  any  two 
- quantities  is  the  ratio  of  their  Iquare 
roots.  See  the  article  Ratio, 

SUBER,  the  cork  tree,  in  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  quercus.  See  the  article  Oak, 
SUBJECT,  fubdkus,  a perfon  under  the 
rule  and  dominion  of  a foVereign  prince 
or  ftate. 

Subject,  fubjeSltwt,  is  alfo  ufed  fur  the 
matter  of  an  art  or  fcietice,  or  that  which 
it  confiders,  or  whereon  it  is  employed  s 
thus  the  human  boily  is  the  fubjeft  of 
medicine.  In  this  fenfe  the  anatomifts 
call  the  body  they  are  dilfefting,  and 
whereon  they  read  leftures,  their  fub- 
jeft.  The  fubjeff  of  logic  is  thinking 
orreafoning;  but  more  particularly  in  a 
fyllogifm  one  of  the  terms  of  a pfopofi-' 
tion  is  called  the  fubjefl,  and  the  other 
the  attribute.  In  poetry,  the  fubjeft  is 
the  matter  treated  of,  or  the  event  re- 
lated or  fet  to  vievv.  Subjeft  allb  de- 
notes the  lubftance  or  matter  to  which  aa 
accident  is  added,  whence  the  maxim 
that  two  contraries  can  never  fubfift  in 
the  fame  fit 'oj eft. 

Subject,  in  the  manege.  To  keep  the 
horfe  fubjeft,  is  an  expreffion  relating  . to 
colls,  fignifying  to  keep  the  croupe  of 
the  horfe  in  the  round  fo  that  it  may  pot 
flip  out;  that  he  may  not  tranfverfe  j and 
that  he  may  work,  in  the  manege,  croupe 
in,  marking  his  equal  times,  without  luf- 
ing  his  ground. 

Subject,  in  mufic.  See  Sogetto, 
subjunctive,  in  grammar,  the  lecond 
mood  of  verbs,  thus  called  becaufe  fub- 
joined  to  another  verb,  or  particle  at 
leaft,  and  not  Banding  alone  in  a fen- 
tence  ! .thus  Oratut  ad  fc  ^jenias.  Sitid 
faciam  pro7-fns  ignoro.  ‘Though  this  mscre 
true,  &c.  See  the  article lUbOD. 
SUBLIMABLE  bodies,  a term  u.'ed  by 
fome  of  our  chemical  writers  to  exprels 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  capable  of  fuhli- 
mation  in  a dry  form.  See  the  aiticle 
Sublimation. 

SUBLIMATE,  a chemical  preparation, 
the  b.ifis  whereof  is  mticury  or  quick- 
ly X ' irlver. 
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fitver.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fubli- 
mate,  corrofive  fublimate  and  fweet  fub- 
limate,  or  mercurlus  dulcis  fublimatus, 
which  fee  under  Mercury. 

Sublimation,  the  condenfmg  and 

colledlingin  a folicTform  by  means  of 
VefTels  aptly  conllruAed,  the  fumes  of 
bodies  railed  frona  them,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a proper  heat;  Sublimation  is 
in  all  refpefts  the  fame  with  diftillation, 
except  that  in  the  fit  ft  the  produce  is  folid, 
but  in  the  latter  fluid.  The  only  varia- 
tion therefore  neceflary  in  the  operation, 
is  the  accommodating  the  recipient  part 
of  the  apparatus  to  this  difference,  which 
admits,  in  molt  cafes,  that  one  veffel 
may  peiform  the  office  both  of  condenfer 
and  receiver,  as  the  matter  cannot,  like 
fluids,  flow  to  another  part,  but  muft 
remain  where  it  firft  fettles,  except  in 
fome  inftances  where  the  matter  is  ex- 
tremely volatile,  or  where  a fluid  riling 
with  it  renders  a depending  receiver  ne- 
ceffary.  See  Distillation, 

The  veffels  proper,  in  refpeN  of  the  dif- 
ferent fubjrtls  of  this  operation,  vary  in 
their  ftruflure  and  the  fubftance  of  which 
they  are  made,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
degree  of  heat  reijuilite  to  be  emjiloyed, 
as  the  nature  of  the  m.atter  to  be  lab- 
limed,  fince  coiTofions  of  them  are  here, 
and  indeed  in  all  other  cafes,  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  In  fubliraations  of  mer- 
cury, whether  combined  with  acids  or 
fulpliur,  of  lal  ammoniacupi  and  of  ful- 
jihur  alone,  a Angle  veffel  may  anfwer 
all  the  purpolcs,  as  their  necefiity  cf 
2 great  heat  to  keepthem  in  the  condition 
of  fumes  renders  the  upper  part  of  the 
glafs  capable  of  detaining  them  when 
they  are  railed  thereto;  but  it  is  proper, 
in  thefe  inftances,  that  a glafs  in  fand, 
or  eat  then  ware  fliould  be  ufed.  A 
glafs  body,  in  a ftrong  fand  heat,  may 
very  well  ferve  for  all  thefe;  but  fubJi- 
mate  of  mercury  is  frequently  fublimed 
in  a bolt-head,  or  matral's  ; and  the  fac- 
titious clnn,ibar,  by  tliofe  who  make  large 
quantities,  In  an  earthen  vtffel  made  in 
the  lliape  of  an  egg.  In  the  I'ublimation 
of  volatile  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers 
of  benjamin,  a container  imd  condenler 
are  feparately  neceflary,  and  may  in  all 
thefe  cafes  be  extremely  well  fupplied  by 
a retoitand  receiver,  though  bodies  with 
alembic  heads,  and  rectiiers  of  glafs 
fitted  to  them,  have  been  generally  re- 
commend.'d  in  feveral  cf  them  ; hut  the 
trouble  of  luting  two  junNures,  and  tlie 
difiivulty  of  fitting  thtuii  to  each  other, 


with  feveral  other  reafons,  make  retorts 
far  more  convenient.  A retort  and  re- 
ceiver are  likewife  proper  in  the  cafe  of 
cinnabar  of  antimony  ; for  though  the 
cinnabar  might  be  reftrained  in  one  glafs, 
the  butter  of  antimony  makes  the  receiver 
neceffary. 

In  fublimations  of  faflitious  cinnabar, 
mertury  fublimate,  andfal-ammoniacum, 
it  is  fufficient  to  cover  the  aperture  or 
neck  of  the  veffel  with  a tile  5 and  in 
the  fublimation  of  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
and  flowers  of  benjamin,  in  retorts,  it 
is  unnecefl'afy  to  lute  on  the  receiver; 
but  in  the  fublimation  of  volatile  falts,  it 
is  requifite  to  lute  the  velTels  as  fecure  as 
poflible,  leaving  only  a final!  vent  till  they 
attain  the  greateft  heat  they  are  to  fuffer 
during  the  operation. 

The  requifite  degree  of  heat  In  fublima- 
tion varies  in  almoft  every  different  fub- 
jeft  of  the  operation.  The  limits  are 
from  the  greateft  degree  that  can  be  given 
in  land,  to  a degree  fomething  lefs  than 
that  which  will  make  water  boil..  See 
the  article  Heat. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  only  thofe  things 
are  fublimable  which  contain  a dry  ex- 
haleable  matter  in  their  original  con- 
flruflio'n,  and  among  thefe  is  found  a 
great  variety,  which  require  various  me- 
thods and  means  to  execute  that  effefV. 
Among  the  minerals,  fulphur,  antimony, 
and  orpiment,  are  named  as  tjie  principal 
fublimable  bodies  : thefe  are  of  a very 
lax  compage  or  ftrufture,  and  eafily 
raifed  by  fire  in  fmall  particles,  which 
concrete  again  on  being  ftopt  from  flying 
off  by  the  cover  of  the  veffel ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  iron,  fiiver,  and  the  other 
metals  being  of  a clofer  ftruflure,  re- 
main fixed  in  the  greateft  heat,  and  never 
afeend  without  being  mixed  with  fome 
volatile  fubftance  that  is  of  itfelf  capable 
of  riling  and  taking  up  fome  of  them 
with  it.  Thus  copper  atld  iron  will  be 
raifed  in  liiblimation  by  means  of  fal 
ammoniac  mixed  with  them;  and  even 
gold  itfelf  is  laid  to  be  fuhjedl;  to  the  fame 
law  ; Mr.  Boyle  affuring  us  that  he  had 
a fecre't  method  of  preparing  a certain 
faline  fubftance,  by  means  of  a very  fmall 
admixture  of  which,  gold  would  be  made 
ta  rife  in  fublimation,  and  form  fine  pur- 
ple cryftals.  The  admixtures  which 
make  bodies  fublimable  that  are  not 
fo  in  themfelves,  are  to  be  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
body  to  be  fublimed.  Among  thefe,  fome 
ai5t  by  rendering  the  body  more  eafily 

, fufible, 
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fulible,  and  difuniting  thofe  particles 
more  readily  which  the  fire  is  expefled 
to  carry  up  : others  aft  again  by  prevent- 
ing the  cohefions  of  the  particles  of  the 
fubftance  to  be  fublimed,  which  heat 
would  otherwife  occalion  : and,  finally^ 
others,  by  entering  the  body  of  the  fixed 
fubftance  they  are  mixed  with,  and  giving 
wings,  as  it  were,  to  its  ftibtle  particles, 
fo  that  they  may  afcend  with  its  eafily 
fublimahle  matter,  and  join  with  it  in 
the  formation  of  one  mixed  fubftance  in 
the  top  of  the  veffel,  by  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both.  Others  aft  potentially 
in  the  fame  way,  but  by  different  means, 
themfelves  not  being  capable  of  fublima- 
lion,  but  afting  on  the  fubftance  to  be 
fublimed,  by  enervating,  weakening, 
or  abforlring  thofe  fubftances,  or  parts, 
of  the  mixed  body,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  prevented  the  afcent  of  the 
reft  : and,  finally,  fome  aft  as  dif- 
folvents  only,  and  by  that  means  render 
things  eafy  of  fublimation,  which  would 
have  been  very  difficultly  fo,  while  their 
parts  were  in  a more  ftrift  continuity,. 

SUBLIME,  in  difcourfe,  is  defined  by 
Boileau,  to  be  fomething  extraordinary 
and  furprifing,  which  flrikes  the  fou', 
and  makes  a'  fentiment  or  compofition 
ravifli  and  tranfport. 

From  this  definition  it  appears,  that  the 
fublime  is  a very  different  thing  from 
what  the  orators  call  the  fublime  ftyle. 
The  fublime  ftyle  neceffarily  requires  big 
and  magnificent  words  ; but  the  fublime 
may  be  found  in  a fingle  thought,  a Cn- 
gle  figure,  a fingle  turn  of  words.  A 
thing  may  be  in  the  fublime  ftyle  and  yet 
not  be  fublime;  that  is,  it  may  have  no- 
thing extraordinary  and  furprizing.  See 
the  article  Style. 

Longinus  makes  five  fources  of  the  fub- 
lime:  the  firft  a certain  elevation  of  the 
mind,  which  makes  us  think  happily  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  pathetic,  or  that  natural 
vehemence  and  enthufiafm  which  flrikes 
and  moves  us;  thefe  two  are  wholly 
owing  to  nature,  and  muft  be  born  wilh 
us ; whereas  the  reft  depend  partly  on 
art  : the  third  is  the  turning  of  figures  in 
a certain  manner,  both  thofe  of  thoughts 
and  of  fpeech  : the  fourth,  nohlenefs  of 
expreffion  ; which  confifts  of  two  parts, 
the  choice  of  words,  and  the  elegant 
figurative  diftion  : the  fifth,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  reft,  is  the  compofition  and 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  all  their 
magnificence  and  dignity. 
SUBLINGUAL  glands,  in  anatomy, 


two  glands  under  the  tongue,  placed  one 
on  each  fide  thereof.  Thefe,  called  al- 
fo  hypoglottides,  filtrate  a ferous  hu- 
mour of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which  they 
difchai  ge  by  little  dufts  near  the  gums 
into  the  mouth.  See  Gland. 

SUBMUI-TIPLE,  in  geometry,  ^c.  A 
fubmultiple  number,  or  quantity,  is  that 
which  is  contained  a certain  number  of 
times  in  another,  and  which  therefore, 
repeated  a certain  number  of  times,  be- 
comes exaftly  equal  thereto  : thus  3 is  a 
fubmultiple  of  zr  ; in  which  fenfe  fub- 
niultiple  coincides  with  an  aliquot  part. 
See  the  article  Atic^OT^arl. 

Submultiple  ratio,  is  that  betw'eeti 
the  quantity  contained  and  the  quantity 
containing:  thus  the  ratio  of  3 to  21  is 
fubmultiple.  In  both  cafes  fubmultiple 
is  the  reverfe  of  multiple,  ai,  e.  g.  be- 
ing a multiple  of  3,  and  the  ratio  of  at 
. to  3 a multiple  ratio.  See  Ratio. 

SUBNORMAL,  in  geometry,  a line  which 
determines  the  point  in  the  axis  of  a 
curve,  where  a normal,  or  perpendicular, 
railed  from  the  point  of  contaft  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve,  cuts  the  axis.  Or 
the  fubnormal  is  a line  which  determines 
the  point  wherein  the  axis  is  cut  by  a line 
falling  perpendicularly  on  the  tangent  in 
the  point  of  the  contaft;  Thus  TM 
(plate  CCLXII.  fig.  6.)  being  a tangent 
to  a curve  in  M,  and  MR  a normal 
or  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  the  line 
PR  intercepted  between  the  femiordi- 
nate  PM,  and  the  normal  MR,  is 
called  the  fubnormal.  Hence  i in  a pa- 
rabola as  AM,  &c.  the  fubnorrnsl  PR  is 
to  the  femi-ordinate  P M,  as  PM  is  to 
PT,  and  MR  to  TM.  s.  In  the  pa- 
rabola the  fubnormal  P R is  fubduple  the 
parameter,  and,  confequently,  an  in- 
variable quantity. 

SUBORDINATION,  a relative  term,  ex- 
prelfing  the  degree  of  inferiority  between 
one  thing  and  another. 

SUBORN.ATION,  a fecret  or  under-hand 
preparing,  inftrufting,  or  bringing  in  a 
falfe  witnefs ; or  corrupting  or  alluring 
a perfon  to  do  fuch  a falfe  aft.  Hence, 
fubornation  or  peijury  is  a corrupting  or 
inticing  a perfon  to  perjury.  See  the 
article  PERJURY. 

Perfons  fuborning  a witnefs  to  give  falfe 
evidence,  are  liable  to  40 1.  forfeiture, 
or  to  be  iinprifoned  for  half  a year,  ftani 
on  the  pillory,  &c. 

SUBPOENA,  in  law,  a writ  whereby  all 
common  perfons,  or  thofe  under  the  de- 
gree of  peerage,  may  be  called  into  chan- 
17  X a ceiyj 
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eery,  in  any  cafe  where  the  law  cannot 
afford  a remedy.  The  peers,  in  like 
cafes,  are  called  by  the  lord  chancellor’s 
letters,  giving  notice  of  the  fuit  intended 
againft  them,  and  requiring  them  to  ap- 
pear. There  are  divers  forts-  cf  thefe 
writs  in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  the 
fubpoena  ad  refpondendmn,  to  anfwer; 
fubpoenaad  replicaridum,  to  reply  ; fub- 
poena ad  tettificaudum,  to  give  evidence  ; 
and  the  fubpoena  ad  audiendum  judicium, 
(ac.  It  is  here  to  be  obferved  that  a 
fubpeena  ad  teltiflcandum,  lies  for  the 
bringing  in  of  witneffes,  to  give  their  evi- 
dence in  a caufe,  not  only  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  but  in  .ill  other  courts.  The 
fuhppena  to  aniwer,  is  the  leading  pro- 
cefs  in  courts  of  equity  ; and  by  ftatute, 
when  a bill  is  fried  againlt  a perfon,  this 
fubpoena  may  be  takm  out,  which  mull 
be  ferved  perfonally  on  the  detendani,  or 
left  at  hishoufe,  with  one  of  his  family  ; 
on  aflidavir  made  whereof,  if  any  fnch 
defendant  does  not  appear  and  anfwer 
the  bill,  an  attachment  fliall  ilfne  againft 
hini.  A writ  of  fubpeeua  takes  its  name 
from  the  vvords  thereof,  which  charge 
the  party  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  day 
■ and  place  afiigned,  fiib  pesna  antii?n  li- 
brorvm,  on  the  penalty  of  100 1.  which 
is  iiiferted  In  terrorem , i t being  never-levied , 
SUBREPTION,  fubreptio,  the  a6l  of  ob- 
taining a favour  from  a fuperior,  'by  fur- 
prife  or  a falfe  reprefen tation.  See  the 
-next  article. 

SUBREPTITIOUSjOr  Surreptitious, 
a term  applied  to  a letter,  licence,  pa- 
tent, or  other  a£V,  fraudulently  obtained 
of  a fuperior,  by  concealing  I’ome  truth, 
which  had  it  been  known,  would  have 
prevented  the  conceftion.  or  grant;  in 
which  cafe,  the  benefits  of  letters,  li- 
' cences,  &(.  are  forfeited. 
SUBRGG.^TION.  or  Surrogatiom, 
' in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of  fuhftitutiiig 
a perfon  in  the  place,  and  entitling  him 
to  the  rights,  of  another : but,  in  its  ge- 
neral lenfe,  fubrogation  implies  a fuccef- 
lion  of  any  kind,  wl'elher  of  a perfon  to 
. a perfon,  or  of  a perfon  to  a thing.  There 
are  two  kinds  -f  fubrogation,  the  one 
conventional,  the  other  legal.  Conven- 
tional fubrogation  is  a contraft,  whereby 
■ a creditor  transfers  his  debt,  wiih  ail  ap- 
purtenances thereof,  tb  the  profit  of  a 
Third  perlbn.  Legal  fubrogation  is  that 
which  the  law  majees,  in  favour  cf  a per- 
fon  who  difeharges  an  artecedeiit  credi- 
tor, in  which  cale  there  is  a legal  tranf- 
|atip)!  qf  ail  tights  o|'  the  anfient  ciediioi: 


to  the  perfon  of  the  new  one.  This  tha 
civilians  more  ul'ually  call  fucceffion,  as 
being  wholly  the  work  of  the  law  ; and 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  conventional 
fubrogation,  which  they  alfo  call  ceffion. 

SUBSCAPULARIS,  in  anatomy,  a murde 
arifing  from  the  bafts  and  fide  of  the  fca- 
pula,  and,  fpreading-  itfelf  under  the  whole 
' convex  or  under-fide  of  it,  is  inferted'  by 
a femi-circular  tendon,  into  the  neck  of 
the  os  humeri,  and  draws  it  down  to  the 
fide  of  the  trunk.  See  Scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  in  general,  ligntfies  the 
fignature  put  at  the  bottom  of  a letter, 
writing,  or  inftrument. 

In  commerce,  it  is  ul'ed  for  the  fhare  or 
jntereft,  which  particular  perfons  take  in 
a public  ftocfc,  or  a trading  company,  by 
Wfiiing  their  names,  an.d  the  (liares  they 
require,  in  the  books  or  regi Her  thereof, 
Subfeription,  in  the  commerce  of  books, 
fignifies  an  engagement  ic  take  a certain 
number  of  copies  of  a book  intended  to 
be  printed,  and  areciproc.nl  ol'ligatior  of 
the  hookl'eller,  or  publilher,  to  deliver 
the  faid  copies,  on  certai..  teiras.  The 
ufual  conditions  of  the.fe  (ubferiptions  are, 
on  the  part  of  the  bookfeller,  to  afford 
the  books  cheaper  to  a lubferiber  than  to 
another,  by  one  third  or  one  fourth,  of  the 
price  j and  on  the  part  cf  the  latter,  to 
advance  half  the  money  in  hand,  and  to 
pay  the  reft  on  the  delivery  of  the  copies. 
Thefe  fubferiptions,  which  bad  their  rife 
in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  are  now  become  frequent  in 
France  and  Holland,  but  exceedingly 
more  fo  among  ourfelves  of  late  : and  it 
is  not  without  foundation  complained, 
that  their  frequency  has  rendered  them' 
liable  to  foine  abnl’es,  which  Item  very 
much  to  diferedit  them. 

SUBSEQUENT,  fomething  that  comes  af- 
ter another,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  order  of  time. 

SUBSIDY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  aid  or  fax 
granted  to  the  king,  by  parliament,  for 
the  neceftary  occafions  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  is  to  be  levied  on  every  fubjefl  of 
ability,  according  to  the  rats  or  value  cf 
. his  lands  or  goods:  but  this  woid,  in 
feme  of  our  ftatutes,  is  confounded  with 
that  of  ctidoms. 

SUBSISTENCE,  in  the  military  art,  is  (he 
money  paid  to  the  foldiers  weekly,  not 
amounting  , to  their  full  pay';  becaufe 
their  cloatlis,  accouireinenls,  tents,  bread, 
&e,  are  to  be  iiaid.  It  is  likewife  the 
money  paid  to  officers  upon  account,  till 

' tjieir  accQur.ta  b'q  made  up,  which  is  ge- 
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jierally  one  a year,  and  then  they  are 
paid  their  arrears. 

SUBSTANCE,  fubflantia,^  fomething  that 
we  conceive  to  fubfift  of  itfelf,  independ- 
ently of  any  created  being,  or  any  parti- 
cular mode  or  accident.  See  Mode, 
bur  idea's  of  fubft'arces,  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
ferves,  a're  only  fuch  combinations  of 
fimple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  repiefent  di- 
' ftinfl  filings  fubliftiag  by  tFiemferves,  in 
which  the  ' confufed  idea  of  rubft.ance-is 
, always  the  chief.  Thus  the  cdhabinatron 
of  the  ideas  of  a certain  figure,  with  the 
powers  of  motion,  thought,'  and  ieafon- 
' ing  joined  to  the  iubft'ance.,  make  the  or- 
dinary idea  of  a man  and  thus  the.  mind 
obferving  liveral  fimpie  ideas  to  go  con- 
ilantiy  together,  which  being  prefumed 
to  ueiong  throne  thing,  or  to  be  united  in 
one  iuijefl,  are  called  by  one  name, 
wHich  we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of, 
and  confider,  as  one  Ample  idea.  See 
the  article  IDEA. 

Wt  h-nagioe  thefe  fimpie  ideas  do  not  fub- 
fift by  ihemulve;,  but  fuppofe  Ibme  fub- 
ttratu.Ai  Whe/tin  ihey  fuhfift,  which  we 
call  fubftaoce.  The  idea  of  pure  fub- 
ftaiices  in  nothing  but  the  fuppofed,  yet 
unknown  lUpport  of  thefe  qualities,  which 
are  capable  of  producing -fimpie  ideas  in 
us.  The  ideas  of  paiticular  luhftances  are 
compoled  out  of  this  obfcure  and  general 
idea,  of  fubftance,  together  with  fuch 
combinations  of  fimpie  ideas,  as  are  ob- 
ferved  to  exift  together,  and  (uppofed  to 
flow  from  the  internal-  conftitution  and 
ucknoviin  elfence  of  that  fubftance.  Thus 
we  come  by  the  ideas  of  man,  horfe, 
gold,  Sfc.  Thus  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
iron,  or  a diamond,  make  the  complex 
ideas  of  thofe  fubftances,  which  a fmith, 
or  a jeweller,  commonly  knows  better 
than  a philofopher.  The  fame  happens 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
>D;a.  thinking,  reafoning,  £fc.  which  we 
concluding  not  to  fubfift  by  themfeivcs, 
nor  comprehending  how  they  can  belong 
to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  wie  think 
them  theaSion's  of  Ibme  other  fubftance, 
which  we  call  fpirit,  of  whofe  fubftance 
or  nature  we  have  as  clear  a notion  as  of 
that  of  body,  the  one  being  but  the 
fuppofed  fubftratura  of  the  fimpie  ideas 
we  have  from  without,  as  the  other  of 
thofe  operations  which  we  experiment  in 
purfelves  within  ; fo  that  the' idea  of  cor- 
poreal fubftance  in  matter,  is  as  remote 
from  our  conceptions,  as  that  of  .Spiritual 
fubftance.  See  the.articles  EssttNCfi  anil 
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Hence  we  may  conclude,,  that-  he  has 
the  raoft  perfeft  idea  of  any  particular 
fubftance,  who  has  colleHed  moft  of 
thofe  fimpie  ideas  which  do  exift  in  it, 
among  which  we  are  to  reckon  its  aflive 
powers  and  paflive  capacities,  though  not 
ftriflly  fimpie  ideas. 

Subftances  are  generally  diftinguilhed  by 
fecondary  qualities,  for  our  fenfes  fail-us 
in  the  difoovery  of  primary  ones,-  as  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  (^c.  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,,  on  which  their  real  con- 
ftiliitions  and  differences  depend  ; and  fe- 
condary  qualities-  are  nothing  but  powers 
with  relation  to  our  fenfes.  The  ideas 
that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal 
fubftances,  are  of  three  forts  ; firtt,  the’ 
ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  things, 
which  are  difcovered  by  our  fenfes ; fuch 
are  bulk,  figure,  motion,  Second- 

ly, the  fenfible  fecondary  qualities,  which 
are  nothing  but  powers  to  produce  feveral 
ideas  in  us,  by  our  fenfes.  Thirdly,  the 
aptnefs  we  confider  in  fubftarlce,  to  cauTe 
or  receive  fuch  alterations  of  primary 
qualities,  as  that  the  fubftance  fo  altered, 
fliould  produce  in  us  dilterent  ideas  from 
what  it  did  before;  and  they  are  called 
aftive  and  paflive  powers  t all  which,  as 
far  as  we  have  an.y  notice  or  notion  of 
them,  terminate  in  Ample  ideas.  See  the 
article  QuALlxy.  - 

Befides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  ma- 
terial fubftances,  by  the  fimpie  ideas  taken 
from  the  operations  of  oiir  own  minds, 
which  we  experiqient  in  ourfelves,  as 
thinking,  underftanding,  willing,  know- 
ing, fe'c.  co-ex'-fting  in  the  fame  fub- 
ftance, we  ai'e  able  to  frame  the  eomplex 
idea  of  a fpirit ; and  this  idea  of  an  im- 
material fubftance  is  as  clear  as  that  we 
have  of  a material  one.-  By  joining  thefe 
with  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  di- 
llinfl  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  fpirit; 
and  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  co- 
herent, folid  parts, 'and  a power  of  being 
moved,  joined  with  fubftance,  of  which 
likewife  we  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we  have 
the  idea  of  matter.  See  the  article  Mat- 
ter, and  Spirit. 

Further,  there  are  other  ideas  of  fubftances, 
which  may  be  called  colleflive  ; which  are 
made  up  of  many  particular  fubftances 
conlidered  as  united  into  one  idea,  as  a 
troop,  army,  &c.  which  the  mind  makes 
by  its  power  of  compofition.  Thele  col- 
leflive  ideas  are  but  the  artificial  drauglits 
of  the  .niind,  bringing;  things,  remote 
and  independent,  into  one  view,  the  bet- 
'■ier  id  contemplate  and  difeourfe  of  them 
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ttnited  into  one  conception,  and  lignified 
by  one  name  s for  there  are  no  things  fo 
remote,  which  the  mind  cannot,  by  this 
artiof  compofition,  bring  into  one  idea ; 
as  is  vifible  in  that  fignified  by  the  name 
univerfe;  See  Composition. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  in  the  fchools,  fome-. 
thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  fub- 
Itance. 

' It  is  generally  difputed,  whether  or  no 

' there  be  fuch  things  as  fubftantial  forms  ? 
7.  c.  forms  independent  of  all  matter;  or 
forms  that  are  fubftances  themfelves. 
Subftantial  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  elTential,  in  oppoCition  to  accidental. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a noun, 
or  name,  confidered  (imply  and  in  itfelf, 
without  any  regard  to  its  qualities,  or 
other  accidents,  in  contradifiinflion  to  the 
noun  termed  adjeflive,  or  that  which  ex- 
preffes  a certain  quality  or  accident  of  the 
noun  fubftantive.  Or,  a noun  fubftan- 
tive  is  that  noun,  which  joined  to  a 
verb,'  makes  a perfeft  fentence,  as  a man, 
a horfe,  a tree ; thus,  a man  laughs, ' a 
iorfe  gallops,  a tree  buds,  are  each  of 
them  perfeft  fentences.  All  nouns,  to 
which  one  cannot  add  the.  word  thing, 
are  fubftantives ; and  thofe  to  which  thing 
may  be  added,  are  adjeflives.  See  the 
articles  Noun,  Adjective,  and  Verb. 
Subftantives  are  divided  into  proper  and 
appellative.  See  the  articles  PROPER 
and  Appellative. 

StJESTANTIVE  VERB.  See  VERB. 

SUBSTITUTE,  a perfon  appointed  to  of- 
ficiate for  another,  in  cafe  of  abfence  or 
other  legal  impediment. 

Substitute,  in  medicine,  denotes  a drug 
or  remedy  that  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
another  ; or  that  fupplies  the  place  of 
another,  of  like  virtue,  which  is  not 
perhaps,  to  be  had  : called  alfo  fucceda- 
neum. 

SUBSTITUTION,  in  grammar,  the  ufing 
one  word  for  another.  This  the  gram- 
marians otherwife  call  fyllepfis. 

Substitution,  in  the  civil-law,  a dif- 
pofition  of  a teftament,  whereby  the  tef- 
tator  fubftitutes  one  heir  for  another, 
who  has  only  the  ufufruit,  and  not  the 
property  of  the  thing  left  him.  Subftitu- 
tion  is  only  a kind  of  fiduciary  inheri- 
tance, called  alfo  fidei  commiffio,  in  re- 
gard the  immediate  inheritor  has  only 
the  ufe  or  produce  of  the  thing  ; the  body 
thereof  being  fubftituted  and  appropri- 
ated to  certain, perfons,  who  are  likewife 
to  have  the  ufufruit  in  their  turns,  but 
are  never  to  have  the  property. 


Substitution,  in  algebra,  &e,  is  the 
putting,  in  the  room  of  any  quantity  in 
an  equation,  fome  other  quantity,  which 
is  equal  to  it,  but  exprelTed  in  another 
manner. 

SUBSTRACTION,  or  Subtraction, 
in  arithmetic,  the  fecond  rule,  or  rather 
operation,  in  arithmetic,  whereby  we 
dedufi  a lefs  number  from  a greater,  to 
learn  their  precife  difference. 

Prob.  I.  To  fubftrafl  integers  of  like 
names,  when  the  minuend,  or  number 
to  be  fubltrafled  from,  is  a greater  than, 
or  equal  to,  the  fubdncend,  or  that  which 
is  fubftrafled. 

Rule  I.  Place  the  fubducend  under  the 
minuend,  and  draw  a line  under  both. 
2.  Begin  at  the  right  hand  ; take  the  lefs 
from  the  greater,  or  equals  from  equals, 
and  fet  the  difference  of  each  row  under- 
neath. 

Example  in  integers  alone. 
Minuend  63S 
Subducend  213 
Remainder  425 
The  manner  of  operation. 

and  there  C ^ I which  fet 
remain 


•L  lie  nidi 


t 4 J 


That  is, 


= 10  1 remain-/  * 

S I 3o  I . . I 20 

.od.  S der  IS  > 

* h 600  r (400 

I I 638J  J4a5 


3. 

io( 

200/ 

Therefore  213 . 

For  lince  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  its  parts,  therefore  the  fubflsraflion 
of  all  its  parts  is  the  fame  with  the  fub- 
ftraftion  of  the  whole. 

Examples  in  integers  and  parts. 


Minuend  27* 

48' 

36" 

Subducend  12 

31 

24* 

Remainder  15 

17 

12 

Minuend  146 1. 

18  s. 

6d. 

Subducend  22 

8 

2 

121]. 

10 

4 

Prob.  II,  To  fubftraft  integers  of  the 
fame  name  or  denomination,  when  fome 
of  the  minuend  numbws  are  lefs  than 
their  inferior  in  the  fubdUcend. 

Rule  I.  Place  your  numbers,  and  begin 
as  before.  2.  According  to  their  re- 
fpeflive  value,  take  one  of  the  next  de- 
nommation,  out  of  which  fubftr.aft,  and 
to  the  remainder  add  the  minuend,  fet- 
ting  their  fum  underneath.  3.  Then  add 
what  you  took,  to  the  next  place,  on  the 
left  band,  and  fo  proceed  by  this,  or  the 
former  rule. 

Example 


SUB 

Example  in  integers  alone. 
From  2537 
Subllrafl  1648 
Remainder  889 
The  manner  of  operation. 

I and6=;7  J'*'  C.15J  S; 

That  is  S'! 

10+  40 

100+  600  \ g 
iooo+iooo  /li: 

theref.  1648J 


[ 3099  } SUB 

For  by  faying  8 from  j 7,  I add  10  t® 
the  minuend ; but  I add  alfo  the  fame 
to  the  fubducend,  by  faying  iaDd4r: 
5,  therefore  the  remainder  mull  be  tire 
fame. 


which 
fet  be- 
low. 


That  is 


8 
40 
600 
1000 


Therefore  1648  j {_®S37 


The  operation  alfo  may  be  thus  : 


7-1-  io'> 

r ^ 

8-) 

30+  100 

j 

4 / 

50o-fiooo 

►|(  800 

6( 

zooo-hoooo 

S joooo 

ij 

1 

»o 

Ld 

9 units, 

8 tens, 

8 handreds. 
o 


7+  10 

30+  100—  10  f c 

500-1-1000 — 100 
aooo-l-oooo—- aooo 


For  by  adding  a ten  to  the  units,  and 
taking  it  away  from  the  tens,  the  Value 
of  the  number  is  not  changed. 


Examples  in  integers  and  parts. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

From  s 3?  ; . 55  »5 

lari 

>4  IS 

Subft.  z 9 S ■ i 3 9 

|or« 

9 

p.em.  a 6 — z 6 

a 6 

I.  S.  d. 

I. 

s.  d. 

From  74.6  3 47,-  . f 

Z46 

as 

Subft.  68  10  6< 

69 

31  6 

Rem.  177  iz  10  “ 

177 

iz  10 

fFrom  245 1.  as  s.  ifi  d. 
Qj.  J Subftraft  68  10  6 

4 Remains  177  la  10 


Theorem.  In  fubllra£lion,  thefubducend 
together  with  the  remainder,  is  equal  to 
the  minuend. 

For  all  the  parts  taken  together  are  equal 
to  the  whole.  And  if  the  fubducend  be 
taken  from  the  minuend,  there  refts  the 
remainder.  But  if  a part  be  taken  from 
the  whole,  the  remainder  will  be  the  other 
part : therefore  the  fubducend,  together 
with  the  remainder,  are  all  the  parts  of 
the  minuend,  and  confequently  equal  to  it. 
Corollary.  Hence  addition  andfubftrac- 
tion  ferve  reciprocally  to  prove  each  other. 
See  the  article  Addition. 

For  addition  and  fubftradiion  are  oppofite 
in  all  cafes  ; and  what  is  done  by  the 
one,  is  undone  by  the  other. 

Thus,  if  to  6 And  if  from  lo 

be  added  4 be  fiibllrafted  4. 
Sum  is  10  Remainder  is  6 
That  is,  if'6+4r:io,  then  10 — 4~6, 


SUBSTRACTION,  in  algebra,  is  performed 
by  the  following  genera!  rule. 

Change  the  figns  of  the  quantity  to  be 
fubftrafled,  into  their  contrary  figns,  and 
then  add  it,  fo  changed,  to  the  quantity 
from  (which  it  was  to  be  fubftradted,  by 
the  rules  of  addition  ; the  fum  arifing  by 
this  addition,  is  the  remainder. 

For  to  fubftraft  any  quantity,  either  po- 
Ctive  or  negative,  is  the  fame  as  to  add 
the  oppofite  kind.  See  Addition. 
Examples. 


From  + s a 
Subft.  + 

Rem.  5a — 3^1  or  la 


%a  — ‘^b  ' 

3a-f 
5a — 11 6 


From  za — 3X+;j — 6 

Subftrafl  6a+4x+ 


Rem,  — 4a — yx 


It  is  evident,  that  to  fubfiraft,  or  take, 
away  a decrement  is  the  fame  thing  as 
adding  an  equal  increment.  If  we  take 
away  —6  from  a — i,  there  remains  a ; 
and  if  we  add  +b  to  a — b,  the  fum  is 
likewife  a.  In  general,  the  fubflraflion 
of  a negative  quantity  is  equivalent  to 
adding  its  pofitive  value.  See  the  articles 
Quantity,  Character,  &c. 

SUBSTYLAR  LINE,  in  dialling,  the  line 
whereon  the  ftyle,  or  gnomon,  of  a dial 
is  duly  erefled.  See  Dial  and  Line. 

SUBTANGENT  of  a cur^e,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  the  line  TP  (pi.  CCLXIT. 
fig.  3.0®  I.)  which  determines  the  inter- 
feflion  of  the  tangent  TM,  with  the 
axis  ; or  that  determines  the  point  where, 
in  the  tangent  cuts  the  axis  prolonged. 
See  the  article  Curve. 
lo  any  equation,  if  the  value  of  the  fub- 

tangent 


SUB  . r 3106  ] sue 


tangent  comes  out  pofitive,  it  is  a fign 
that  the  points  of  interfeftion  of  the  tan- 
gent and  axis  fall  on  that  fide  of  the  or- 
dinate where  the  vertex  of  the  curve  lies, 
as  in  the  parabola  and  paraboloids  s but 
if  it  comes  out  negative,  the  point  of  in- 
terfeaion  will  fall  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
the  ordinate,  in  refpeft  of  the  vertex,  or 
beginning  of  the  ablcllfa ; as  in  the  hy- 
perbola and  hyperboliform  figures.  And 
tiniverfally,  in  all  paraboliform  and  hy- 
perboliform figures,  the  fubtangent  is 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  p*wer  of 
the  ordinate,  multiplied  into  the  abfeiffa. 

; If  C B {ihid.  n“  a.)  be  an  ordinate  to 
A B,  in  any  given  angle,  terminating  in 
any  curve  A C,  and  A B n:  .*■,  B C — y, 
and  the  relation  between  x and_y,  that 
is,  the  nature  of  the  curve,  be  expreffed 
by  this  equation,  — ix xy  -^r  bxx  — 
bbx-V  byy — y^  ~ o ; then  this  will  be 
the  rule  of  drawing  a tangent  to  it : niul- 
tiply  the  terms  of  the  equation  by  an 
arithmetical  progreflion  ; fyppofe,  ac- 
cording to  the  dimenfions  of  y, 

x'^ — 2 XX y b X X — b b x-i-byy—y  as 

01  O 0 2 3 

alfo  according  ■ to  the  dimenfions  of  x, 
as,  .r  ^ — 2 X xy-\-b  xx — b b x-\-byy—y^  ; 

32  2100 

the  former  prodii6l  fliall  be  the  numera- 
tor, and  the  latter,  divided  by  x,  the 
denominator  of  a fraftion  expreffing  the 
length  of  .the  fubtafigent  B D,  which,  in 
this  cafe,  will  be 
— zx xy  -1-  2 A yy  — %y\ 

^xx  — yxy-\-zbx—bb. 

SUBTENSE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with 
the  chord  of  an  arch.  See  .Chord. 
Hence,  the  fiibtenfe  of  an  angle  is  a 
right  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  arch  that  inea- 
furcs  that  angle.  ■ 

SUBTERRANEOUS,  or  Subterra- 
nean, appellations  given  to  whatever 
is  under-ground  : .thus,  naturalifts  fpeak 
of  fubtercaneous  fires,  damps,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Vui.cAXO,  Damp,  &c. 

■ Subterraneous  bodies  are  more  uftially 
called  fulfils  and  minerals.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Fossils  and  Minerals. 

SUBTIEE,  in  phyfics,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  is  e.xtremely  fmall,  fine,  and 
delicate;  fuch  as  the  animal  fpirits,  the 
effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed to  be.  See  the  articles  Animal 
SPIRIT'S,  Effluvia,  &c. 

Materia  Subtilis.  among  the  cartefians. 
See  the  article  M.ateria  Subtilis. 

i 


SUBTRIPLE  RATIO,  is  when  one  num- 
bei',  or  quantity,  is  contained  in  another 
three  times : thus,  a is  faid  to  be  fuh- 
triple  of  6,  as  6 is  triple  of  2. 

SUBUL  ARIA,  in'botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetradynamia- filiculofa  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a telrapetalous,  cruciform  flower  5 
its  fruit  is  a fmall  bilocular  pod,  of  an 
obverfely  cordated  figure,  containing  a 
few,  very  final!  and  roundilh  feeds. 

SUBULATED,  fomething  in  the  fliape  of 
an  awl : thus,  a fubulated  leaf  is  one  of 
an  oblong  and  narrow  figure,  broadeft  at 
the  bafe,  and  thence  graduily  decreaf. 
ing,  till  it  terminates  in  a point. 

SUCCEDANEUM,  in  pharmacy,  denotes 
a drug  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  another, 
in  medical  compofition.  See  the  articles 
Medicine  and  Substitute. 

SUCCENTURIATI  renes,  in  anato. 
my,  the  fame  with  the  capfuliu  atrabilia- 
ri^.  See  CAPSULiE  Atrabiliari.®. 

SU  CCESSION,yi<cci^o,  in  philofophy,  an 
idea  which  we  get  by  reflefting  on  that 
train  of  ideas  conftantly  following  one 
another  in  our  minds,  when  awake.  See 
the  article  Idea. 

Succession,  in  law,  implies  a right  to 
the  whole  elFeNs  left  by  a defun£f. 

SUCCESSOR,  in  law,  one  that  fucceeds, 
or  comes  in  the  place  of,  another. 

It  is  held,  that  a foie  corporation  may 
take  an  eftate  in  fee  to  them  and  their 
fucceflbrs,  but  not  without  the  word  fuc- 
cejfors : whereas  an  aggregate  corpora- 
tion may  take  a fee  in  fuccefiion,  with- 
out exprelling  the  word  ftcccejfors  and 
likewife  may  have  goods  and  chattels  in 
fuccefiion.  See  Corporation. 

SUCCI'NUM,  AMBER,  in  natural  hiftory. 
See  the  article  Amber.  ■ 

SUCCISA,  in  botany  and  pharmacy,  a 
fpecies  of  fcabiofa,  called  by  fome  mor- 
fus  diaboli,  devil’s  bit ; and  faid  to'  be 
alexipharmic,  but  is  little  ufed  in  the 
prefent  praflice. 

SUCCORY,  cicboriiim,  in  botany,  tsfr, 
See  the  article  CichoriIjm. 

SUCCOTRINE  ALOES.  See  Aloes. 

SUCCUBUS,  a term  ufed  by  fome  imagi- 
nary  writgrs,  for  a diemon  who  alTumes 
the  fliipe  of  a woman,  and  as  fuch  lies 
with  a man  ; in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  op- 
pofed  to  incubus,  which  was  a daemon  in 
form  of  a man,  that  they  fuppo(ed  to  lie 
with  a wtman. 

But  the  truth  ir,  the  fuccubus  is  only 
a fpecies  of  the  incubus,-  01  night-mare. 
See  the  article  Incubus.  . 

SUCCUEA,  in  mechontes,  a bafe  axis,  or 

cylin- 


sue 


C SJCPI  J 
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cylinder,  with  ftaves  to  move  it  round  ; 
but  without  any  tympanum-  or  peritro- 
chium. 

SUCCULENT  P L A N T s , thofe  whofe  leaves 
are  thick,  and  abound  with  juice.  See 
the  article  Plant. 

SUCCUS,  JUICE,  in  pharmacy.  See  the 
article  JuiCE. 

SUCHUEN,  a province  of  China,  bound- 
ed by  that  of  Xcnli  on  the  north,  by  Ho- 
nam  and  Huquam  on  the  eaft,  by  Que- 
cheu  and  Yunam  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
the  mountains  of  India  on  the  weft : its 
chief  town  is  Chingtu. 

SUCK  - FISH,  remora,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  Remora. 

SUCKERS,  in  gardening,  the  fame  with’ 
off-lets.  See  the  article  OFF-SETS, 

SUCKING-PUMP.  See  Pump. 

SUCTION,  fuHio,  the  a6l  of  fucking  or 
drawing  up  a fluid,  as  air,  water,  milk, 
or  the  like,  by  means  of  the  mouth  and 
lungs. 

There  are  many  effefts  vulgarly  attribut- 
ed to  fnSIion,  which,  in  reality,,  have 
very  different  caufes.  As  when  any  one 
fucks  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  up 
through  a pipe,  it  is  commonly  thought, 
that  by  that  adlion  the  perfon  draws  the 
air  up  into  his  mouth,  and  that  the  wa- 
ter, which  is  contiguous  to  it,  follows  it 
by  a kind  of  attraftion,  as  if  the  air  and 
water  hung  together  ; and  others  fancy, 
that  the  air  moves  into  the  mouth  of  the 
fucker,  and  the  water  moves  up  after 
the  air,  to  prevent  a-  vacuum,  which, 
they  fay,  nature  abhors : whereas  the 
true  caufe  of  this  phasnomenon  is  only, 
that  the  air  and  atmofphere  preffes,  with 
its  whole  weight,  uniformly  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor  in  the  veffel ; and, 
confequently,  prevents  any  one  part  of 
the  water  to  rife  higher  than  the  other 
there ; and  if  a pipe  be  put  in,  of  any 
tolerable  large  bore,  and  be  open  at  both 
ends,  the  water  will  rife  within  the  pipe 
to  the  fame  height  as  without,  and,  in- 
deed, a little  higher,  becaufe  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  air  within  the  pipe  is  a little 
taken  off  by  bearing  againft  the  fides  of 
the  pipe.  Now  when  any  one  applies 
his  mouth  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  fucks,  his  lips  fo  ftrongly  inclofe  the 
pipe,  that  no  air  can  get  between  them 
and  itj  and,  by  the  voluntary  motion  of 
the  fpirits  in  the  mufcles,  the  cavity  of 
his  thorax,  or  breaft,  is  opened  and  en- 
larged ; by  which  means  the  air,  includ- 
ed there,  hath  now  a much  larger  fpace 
to  dilate  itfelf  in,  and,  ceufequently,  can-  ' 
VOL.  IV. 


not  prefs  fo  ftrongly  againft  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe,  as  it  did  before  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  waS  fo  enlarged,  and  when 
the  weight  of  the  whole  atmofphere  kept 
its  fpring  bent.  And  that  weight  or 
preffure  being  now  taken  off  by  the  lips 
of  the  man  that  fucks,  the  equilibrium 
is  deltroyed,  the  air  gravitates  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  hut  cannot  do  fo  on 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe,  becaufe  the 
juncture  of  the  lips  takes  it  off ; and  the 
fpring  of  the  air  included  in  the  thorax, 
being  weakened  by  the,  dilatation  of  its 
cavity,  it  cannot  prels  fo  hard  againft  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  pipe,  as  the  water 
will  do  ag.iinft  the  lower,  and,  confe- 
quently, the  water  muft  be' forced  up  in- 
to the  pipe.  It  is  inuch  the  fame  thing 
in  the  fuftion  of  a common  pumps  the 
fucker  being  tight,  takes  off  entirely  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  furface-- 
of  the  water  within  the  barrel  of  the 
pump ; and,  confequently,  the  atmo- 
fphere, by  its  weight,  muft  force  the  wa- 
ter up  to  make  the  equilibrium. 

SUGULA,  or  SUccuLA.  See.SuccULA* 

SUDAMINA,  little  heat  pimples  in  the 
Ikin,  like  the  millet-grains,  frequent  ia 
youth,  efpecially  thofe  of  a hot  tempera- 
ment, and  that  ufe  much  exercife. 

sudatory,  fudatarium,  a name  given 
by  the  antient  Romans  to  their  hot  or 
fweating-rooms ; fometimes  alfo  called  . 
laconica.  See  the  article  Bath. 

SUDBURY,  a boroug.h-town  of  Suffolk, 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Bury. 

It  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

SUDER-KOPING,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Gothland,  ninety 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

SUDOR,  SWEAT,  in  phyfiology.  See  the 
article  Sweat.' 

Sudor  anglicanus,  the  sweating- 
sickness,  a difeale  fo  called  from  its 
appearing  firft  in  England,  in  the  year 

It  feized  different  p.atients  in  different 
manners;  for  in  fome  it  firft  appeared 
with  a pain  in  the  neck,  fcapula,  iegs, 
or  arms  ;■  whilft  others  perceived  only  a 
kind  of  warm  vapour,  or  flatulence, 
running  through  thote  parts.  And  thele 
fymptoms  were  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  a 
proful'e  fweat,  which  the  patient  could 
riot  account  for.  The  internal  parts 
'became  firft  warm,  and  vvere  foon'after 
feized  with  an'  incredible  -'heat,  which 
thence  diffufed  itfelf  to  the  extremuies  of 
the  body.  An  inioler.ible  thirft,  reft- 
kffnefs,  and  indi.fpcfition  of:  the  heart, 
17  Y liver, 
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liver,  and  ftomach,  were  the  next  fymp- 
toms,  which  were  I'ucceeded  by  an  excef- 
live  head  ach,  a delirium,  in  which  the 
patient  was  very  trifling  and  talkative  ; 
and  after  thefe,  a kind  of  extenuation  of 
the  body,  and  an  irrefiftable  neceflity 
of  fleeping. 

For  preventing  this  difeafe,  temperance 
is  ordered,  and  the  choice  of  falutary  ali- 
ments and  drinks.  No  crude  pot-herbs 
nor  fall -ds  are  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  they 
may  have  received  a noxious  quality  from 
the  air;  or,  if  they  are  ufed,  they  are  to 
be  previoufly  walhed  with  warm  water. 

SUDORIFIC,  in  pharmacy^  an  appella- 
tion given  to  any  medicine  that  caufesor 
promotes  fweat.  See  Sweat. 

Sudorific,  perfpirative,  and  alexipharmic 
medicines,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  make  a large 
part  of  the  common  difpenfatories,  A 
few  medicines  well  chofen,  might  fupply 
the  place  of  all  thefe  ; and  of  thefe,  the 
principal  one  would  prove  to  be  cam- 
phor, wltich  trial  will  always  (liew  to- 
be  greatly  fuperior  to  bezoar,  Gafcoign’s 
powder,  lapis  contrayerva,  and  the  like. 
The  fame  gentleman  gives  the  following 
eafy  method  of  preparing  a fafe  and  ef- 
feflual  fudorific  ; take  an  ounce  of  refin- 
ed camphor,  beat  it  in  a marble-iffortar, 
with  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds, 
till  it  be  reducecf  to  a fmooth  and  even 
pafte.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills,  or 
bolufes,  and  given,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  other  confi- 
derations,  from  three  grains  to  forty. 

SUET,  fe-vum,  or  felium,  in  anatomy,  the 
folid  fat  found  in  feveral  animals,  as 
iheep,  oxen,  &c.  but  not  in  the  human 
fpecies.  See  the  article  Fat.' 

It  is  of  the  fevum  that  tallow  is  made. 
See  the  article  Tallow. 

SUEZ,  a port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  at- 
the  bottom  of  the  Red.fea,  feventy  miles 
eafl:  of  Cairo:  it  is  from  this  town  that 
thenUhinus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa 
to  Alia,  takes  its  name, 
SUFFERANCE,  oi- ^Sufferance. 
See  the  article  Bill. 

SUFFITUS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
fumigation.  See  Fu.-vi IG ATION. 

SUFFOCATION,  in  medicine,  the  pri- 
vation ofrefpiration,  or  breathing;  which 
is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a congeltion  of 
blood  In  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
ingrefs  of  the  air.  See  the  articles 
Asthma,  Quinzy,  Catarrh,  &c. 
The  fumes  of  wine,  or  other  ftrong  It- 
quors,  when  boiling,  likewife  caufe  fuf- 
fucation  ; as  do  the  fumes  of  lime,  char- 


coal, antimony,  fulphur,  vitriol,  Ipirit 
of  nitre,  £fr. 

Suffocation  of  tbe  mjomh,  or  matrix,  is 
a difeafe  pretty  frequent  in  women,  call- 
ed alfo  fits  of  the  mother.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hysteric. 

In  this  the  patient  imagines  a malignant 
vapour  rifing  from  the  majtrix,  and  fo 
ptefiing  againft  the  lungs  and  diaphragm, 
as  to  prevent  the  free  motion  necelTary  to 
refpiration. 

SUFFOCATIVE  CATARRH.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Catarrh. 

SUFFOLK,  a county  of  England,  bound- 
ed by  Norfolk  on  the  north,  by  the  Ger- 
man fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Effex,  from 
which  it  is  feparatedby  the  river  Maning- 
tree,  on  the  fouth,  and  Cambridge- 
fhire  on  the  weft;  being  lixty-two  miles 
long,  and  twenty-eight  broad. 

SUFFRAGAN,  an  appellation  given  to 
Ample  bifttops,  with  refpeft  to  arch- 
bifliops,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  to 
whom  appeals  lie  from  the  bilhop’s 
courts.  See  the  articles  ARCHBISHOP, 
Bishop,  Court,  6fc. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  term  fuffragan 
fignifies  a co-adjutor,  or  afliftant  bilhop. 

SUFFRAGE,  fuffragium,  denotes  a vote 
given  in  an  aflVmbly,  where  fomething 
is  deliberated  on,  or  where  a perfon  is 
elefled  to  an  office  or  benefice. 

SUFFRUTEX,  among  botanifts,  denotes 
an  under-lhrub,  or  the  loweft  kind  of 
woody  plants,  as  lavender,  rue,  &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION,  or  Fumigation. 
See  the  article  Fumigation. 

SUFFUSION,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
a catarafl.  See  Cataract. 

SUGAR,  faccharum,  in  natural  hiftory, 
is  properly  the  elTential  fait  of  the  fugar- 
cane,  as  tartar  is  of  the  grape. 

The  fugar-carie  is  a genus  of  the  trian- 
dria-dlgynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  is  compofed  of  two  valves,  equal 
in  fize,  and  without  awns;  they  are  of  a 
lanceolated  figure,  hollowed,  ereft,  and 
acuminated:  there  is  no  pericarpium ; 
every  flower  containing  within  it  a Angle, 
oblong,  and  rcuminated  feed. 

This  plant  rlfes  to  eight,  nine,  or  more 
feet  high  ; the  llalk,  or  cane,  being  round,’ 
jointed,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom:  the  joints  are  three 
or  four  inches  afundei',  and  in  a rich  foil 
more  : the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  of  a yellowilh  green  colour;  as  is 
alfo  the  llalk  itfelf,  the  top  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a panicle,  or  duller  ot 
. arundinace^us  flowers,  two  or  lUree  f^t 
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in  length.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  the 
Canary4flands,  and  in,  the  warmer  cli- 
- mates  of  America.  See  plate  CCLXIII. 
letters  A,  A. 

They  propagate  the  fugar- cane,  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  it  in  the  ground  in  fur- 
rows,  dug  parallel  for  that  purpofe;  the 
cuttings  are  laid  level  and  even,  and  are 
covered  up  with  earth ; they  foon  (hoot 
out  new  plants  from  their  knots  or  joints  j 
the  ground  is  to  be  kept  clear,  at  times, 
from  weeds,  and  the  canes  grow  fo  quick, 
that  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months, 
they  are  fit  to  cut  for  making  of  fugar 
from  them.  The  manner  cf  doing  it  is 
thus:  they  cut  off  the  reeds  atone  of 
the  joints  near  the  roots ; they  are  then 
cleared  of  the  leaves,  and  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  lent  to  the  mills,  which 
are  worked  either  by  water  or  horfes. 
The  fugar-mill  is  compofed  of  three  rol- 
lers of  an  equal  fize,  and  all  armed  with 
iron. plates,  where  the  canes  are  to  pafs 
between  them  ; only  the  middle  roller  is 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  to  give  the 
larger  fweep  to  the  two  poles  to  which 
the  horfes  are  yoked.  This  great  toller 
in  the  middle  is  furnilhed  with  a cog  full 
of  teeth,  which  catch  the  notches  in  the 
two  fide  rollers,  and  force  them  about  to 
bruife  the  canes,  which  pafs  quite  round 
the  great  roller,  and  come  out  dry  and 
fqueezed  from  all  their  juice;  which  runs 
into  a velTel  or  back  under  the  mill,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  through  a narrow 
fpout  into  the  firft  boiler,  in  the  manner 
reprefented,  ibid.  let.  B,  C,  C. 

After  the  juice  is  let  out  of  the  firft  vef- 
fel,  it  is  received  into  another,  in  which 
it  is  boiled  more  brilkly,  and  fcummed 
from  time  to  time  with  a large  kind  of 
fpoon,  pierced  with  holes  to  let  the  li- 
quor through,  while  it  retains  the  fcum 
and  foulnefs  feparated  from  it  in  boil- 
ing ! towards  the  end  of  this  boiling, 
they  throw  into  it  a (Iron g lixivium  of 
wood-aflies,  with  fomequick-lime  among 
it ; this  greatly  promotes  the  reparation 
of  the  foulnefs  that  yet  remains  among 
it)  and,  after  it  has  boiled  fome  time 
with  this  addition,  they  ftrain  it  off. 
The  feces  left  in  the  cloths  make  a kind 
of  wine,  when  fermented  properly  with 
water.  The  ftrained  liquor,  which  is 
new  tolerably  clean,  is  let  into  a third 
boiler,  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  to  the 
confirtence  of  fugar  over  a very  brdkfire, 
the  people  vvho  attend  it  continually  llir- 
ling  and  feumming  it. 


Great  caiition  is  tO‘  be  ufed  that  the  boil- 
ing matter  does  not  rife  over  the  fides  of 
the  veffel,  which  would  be  of  very  dan- 
gerous confequence  : they  prevent  this  by 
taking  up  quantities  of  the  boiling  mat- 
ter with  a ladle,  lifting  it  up  high,  and 
letting  it  run  in  again,  and  by  now  and 
then  adding  a fmall  piece  of  butter,  or 
fat  of  fome  kind,  which  takes  down  the 
bubbling  almolt  inftantaneoufly.  They 
are  very  careful  that  no  lemon-juice,  or 
any  other  acid  of  that  kind,  comes  hear, 
the  veffels,  a very  fmall  adm'xturs  of  that 
being  fufficient  to  keep  . matter  from 
granulating.  When  the  liquor  is, boiled 
enough,  which  is  known  by  its  concret- 
ing, on  throwing  a fpoonful  of  it  up  in- 
to the  air,  it  is  then  let  out  into  a fourth 
veffel,  under  which  there  is  a very  gentle 
fire,  only  kept  up  that  it  may  have  leifure 
to  granulate  ; when  it  has  begun  to  gra- 
nulate, it  is  let  out  of  this  lafl:  boiler  into 
a kind  of  conic  earthen  veffels,  open  at 
both  ends  5 the  wideft  aperture  is  placed 
upwards,  and  the  fmaller  end  down- 
wards, its  aperture  being  (lopped  with  a 
wooden  plug.  It  is  left  in  thefe  veffels 
twenty- four  hours  to  concrete:  after  this 
they  are  removed  into  fugar-houfes,  and 
are  there  arranged  in  regular  order,  with 
a veffel  of  earthen-ware  under  each  ; the 
plug  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bottom  • 
aperture  of  each,  and  they  are  left  in 
this  condition  for  about  fortv  days,  that 
all  the  thick  liquor,  or  melaffes,  may  run 
from  them:  after  they  have  Hood  thus 
long  to  drain  of  themfelves,  a quantity 
of  clay  is  diluted,  with  water,  into  a 
thin  pafte,  and  this  is  poured  on  the  top 
of  every  parcel  of  fugar  in  the  veffels,  fo. 
as  to  cover  it  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
This  water,  by  degrees,  all  leaves  the 
clay,  and  penetrating  into  the  mafs  of 
fugar,  runs  through  it,  and  carries  off 
yet  more  of  this  foul  thick  liquid  with 
it,  into  the  veffels  placed  underneath  to 
receive  it. 

Whe,n  the  clay  is  quite  dry,  it  is  taken 
off,  and  the  firft  preparation  of  the  fugar 
is  now  finiftied  ; they  (hake  it  out  of  the 
veffels,  andj  cutting  it  into  lumps,  which 
are  of  a dirty,  hrownill:,  or  greyifli  co- 
lour, they  put  it  up  in  hogflieads,  and 
other  calks,  under  the  name  of  grey  or 
brown  fugar.  The  fugar,  in  this  ftate, 
ought  to  be  dry,  not  unfluous,  and  to 
have  no  tafte  cf  burning.  The  liquor 
which  has  run  from  the  fugar  in  Hand- 
ing, is  boiled  to  a confidence,  and  fold 
under  the  name  of  melaffis,  or  treaole  i 
J 7 Y 3 
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Ais  affords,  by  fermentation,  a very  clean 
and  good  fpirit.  See  Melasses. 

This  coar.fe  fugar  is  afterwards  refined  to 
various  degrees  of  . purity  by  new  folu- 
tions,  and  is  fold  at, different  prices,  and 
•under  different  names,  according  to  the 
degree  of  purity  it  is  brought  to.  Our 
fugar  refiners  firft  diffblve  it  in  water, 
then  clarify  the  folution  by  boiling  with 
vuK'ites  of  eggs  and  defpumation  ; and 
after  due  evaporation  pouritinto  moulds; 
where  the  fluid. part  being  drained  off^  and 
the.fiigar concreted,  its  furfate  is  coveted 
with  moift  clay,  as  before.  The  fugar 
thus  once  refined,  by  repetition  of  ihe 
procefs,  becomes  the  double  refined  fu- 
gar of  the.  lliops.  The  candy-fugar,  or 
that  in  cr.yllals,  is  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a certain  pitch, 
and  then  removing  them  into  a hot  room, 
with  ftick.3  placed  acrofs  the  veflel  for  the 
fugar  to  fiioot  upon  : and  thefe  cryftals 
prove  of  a white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  ufed  in  ihe  procefs 
was  pure  or  impure. 

A pound  of  fugar  purified  to  the  highefl: 
degree,  and  dilfilled,  in  a retort,  yields 
fi'rlt  about  half  an  ounce  of  a limpid,  in- 
.lipid  phlegm,  without  fmell ; and  after 
this  comes. over  a liquor,  at  firft.  limpid 
and  colourlefs,  afterwards  reddifli,  and, 
finally,  of  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  in 
qu.inlity  not  lefs  than  fix  ounces ; this 
is  partly  of  an  acid,  partly  of  an  alka- 
line  and  urinous  tafte;  after  this  comes 
over  a thick  and  reddith  oil,  in  quantity 
about  three  drachms;  and  then  more 
than  an  ounce  of  a brown  oil  of  a thicker 
confiftence.  The  remainder  in  the  re- 
tort, calcined  and  lixiviated,  yields  a 
drachm  of  a pure  alkaline  fait. 

Sugar  is  a true  fait,  and  when  perfeflly 
pure,  after  folution,  it  concretes  into  re- 
gular cryftals ; thefe  are  of  a prifmatic 
figure,  and  confiftof  eight  plain  furfaces, 
in  two  of  whieh  the  oppofite  bafes  are 
equal  and  parallel,  the  reft  are  parallelo- 
grams. In  its  natural  ftate,  it  manifefts 
not  the  leaft  token  of  any  thing,  either 
acid  or  alkaline.  It  is  inflarhmable,  in  a 
great  degree,  burning  with  a very  brilk 
white  flame.  It  difl’olves,  with  the  ut- 
moft  readinefs,  in  all  aqueous  menflru- 
ums,  but  very  difficultly  in  fpirituous  or 
oily  liquors  ; mixed  with  water,  it,  after 
a time,  ferments,  and  acquires  a vinous 
flavour;  and  at  this  time  an  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  like  that  of  wine,  may  be 
drawn  from  it  in  a confiuerable  quantity. 
Ivfa.ny  otljer  plants  and  trees  .might  be 


found  which  would  yield  Tugar  t thus 
feveral,  fpecies  of  maples  afford  a juice 
which  boils  into  good  fugar.  But  the 
great  quantity  of  it  yielded  by  the  fugar 
cane,  and  its  eafy  culture,  repders  it  dn- 
neceffary  to  look  farther  after  what  it  fo 
abundantly  fupplies  us  with. 

The  u&s  of  fugar,  as  a fweetner,  aiss 
fufficiently  known  : it  promotes  the  union 
of  diftilled  oils  with  waterydiquors,  and 
prevents  the  reparation  of  the  butyraoe- 
ous  parts  from  milk ; and  hence  ittis 
fuppofed  to  unite  the  unfluous  part  of 
the  food  with  the  animal  juicesi  Sugar 
is  not  only  innocent,  but  reconciles  to 
the  palate  and  ftomaeh  Cubftanoes  of 
themfelves  difguftful  to.  both  ;,  and  the 
impure  forts,  in  confequence  oftheir  con- 
taining an  unftuous  or  oily  matter,,  prove 
emollient  and  laxative.  The  cryftals  are 
the  moft  difficult  of  folution ; and  con- 
fequently  are  moft  proper,  where,  this 
lubricating  fweet  is  wanted  to  diffblve 
flowly  in  the  mouth. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  fugar  are, 
I.  Sugar  of  toks,  faccharum  rofaceum, 
thus  made  ; take  of  red  rofe  buds,  freed 
from  the  heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce  ; and  of  double  refined  fugar,  one 
pound  ! reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix  and  moiften  them  with 
water,  that  they  may  be  formed  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

z.  Red  fugar  of  to(t.s,facckarum  rofatim 
rubrum,  is  made  thu^  •.  take  of  white 
fugar,  one  pound juice  of  red-rofes, 
four  ounce.s;  and  red-rofes  dried,  one 
ounce  : boil  the  fugar  and  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  almoft  all  eva- 
porated ; then  throw  in  the  dry  rofes  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder.  Pour  out 
the  matter  upon  a marble,  and  form  it 
into  lozenges  according  to  art, 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  agreeablenefs  to  the.-eye  and  palate  : ' 
fome,  likewife  efteem  them,  medicinal, 
ly,  as  light  reftringents ; and  look  upon 
them,  not  undefervedly,  as  an  excellent 
addition  to  milk,  in  phthifical  and  hec- 
tic cafes.  Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
add  a portion  of  acid,  which  improves 
their  colour,  but  at  the  fame  time  ren- 
ders them  lefs  proper  to  be  ufed  with 
milk. 

3.  Barley-fugar,  factharupi  hdrdeaium 
feu  penidiatum,  is  made  by  boiling  white 
fugar  in  barley-waier,  i.-e.  a decoftion 
of  barley,  till  it  acquires  fuch  a confif- 
tence,  as  that  it  may  be  drawn  out,  and 

twifted 
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• twifted  into  threads  or  ftrings  s this  is 
rarely  prepared  by  the  apothecaries,  or 
confidered  as  a medicine. 

SoGAR  ofleadifaccbarum  faturni.  See  the 
article  Saccharum. 

SUGILLATION,  in  medicine,  an  extra- 
vafation  of  blood  in  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  at  firft  appears  of  a reddilh  colour, 
and  afterwards  livid  or  black.  If  the 
diforder  is  great,  bleeding  and  purging 
are  proper,  as  are  difcutients.  The  fol-. 
lowing  cataplafm  is  laid  to  he  very  good  t 
Take  of  comfry-root,  fix  ounces  ; of  fo- 
lomon’s  feal,  two  ounces;  of  elder-flow- 
ers, one  ounce  and  a half;  of  bean-flour, 
one  ounce;  let  all  thefe  be  boiled  in  a 
fnfficient  quantity  of  fpring- water.  The 
decoftion  may  be  ufed  as  a fotus,  and 
the  ingredients  for  a cataplafm. 

SUIT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes, 
as,  I.  For  an  aftion,  whether  perfonal 
or  real.  a.  Suit  of  court,  or  fuit-fer- 
vice,  which  is-  an  attendance  the  tenant 
owes  to  his  lord’s  court.  3.  Suit-cove- 
nant, where  a perfon  has  covenanted  to 
do  fervice  in  the  court  of  the  lord. 
4.  Suit-cuftom,  which  is  where  one  and 
his  anceftors  have  owed  fuit  time  out  of 
mind.  5.  It  is  iifed.for  a petition  to  the 
king,  or  any  perfon  of  dignity  ; where 
a lord  diftrains  his  tenant  for  fuit,  and 
none  is  due;  in  this  cafe,  the  party  may 
have  an  attachment  againft  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  king’s  court.  6.  Suit  of  the 
king’s  peace,  is  an  aftion  brought  againft 
a perfon  for  breach  of  the  king’s  peace  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafons,  felonies,  or 
trefpaffes.  See  Action,  Court,  &c. 

SuiT-siLVER,  a fmall  fura  paid  in  fome 
manors,  to  excufe  the  appearance  of 
freeholders  at  their  lord’s  courts.  See 
the  article  Court. 

SULDY,  a town  of  France,  fituated  on 
the  river  Loire,  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Orleans. 

SULMONA,  or  Solmona,  a town  of 
the  hither  Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  : ealt  long.  13°,.  north  lar.  41°  6'. 

SULPHUR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
foffils,  defined  to  be  dry,  folid,  but  fri- 
able foflil  bodies  ; melting  with  a fmall 
heat,  v^ben  fired  in  the  open  air;  buVn- 
ing  almoft  wholly  away  with  a blue 
flame,  and  noxious  vapour ; and  indued 
with  an  eleftric  power,  and  not  dlf- 
foluble  in  acid's.  . 

Some  have  ufed  the  word  fulpbur  «is  a 
name  for  the  whole  feries  ot  inflammable 
bodies,  but  as  we  have  alfobeen  ufed  to 
dittin^uifli  thol'e  of-  a particular  kind  by 


the  fame  name,  it  feems  much  mart 
eligible  to  reftrain  that  name  to  thofe 
bodies,  and  to  give  fome  other  for  the 
moVe  general  claffes. 

The  word  fulphur,  in  this  acceptation, 
becomes  the  name  of  a regular  genus 
of  foflils,  of  which  there  are  four  known 
fpecies.  i.  The  yellow  native  fulphur, 
which  in  its  pureft  ftate  is  of  a pale 
ftraw  colour,  and  as  pellucid  as  the  fineft 
amber;  but  is  more  frequently  found 
coarfer,  ,'and  more  opake.  It  is  found 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  in  Hungary, 
and  in  fome  other  places.  2.  The  green 
native  fulphur.  This  is  harder  than  the 
other,  and  is  ufually  found  in  fmall 
maffes  compofed  of  feveral  crufts.  It  is 
found,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  only 
about  mount  Veruvius.  3.  The  grey 
native  fulphur,  which  is  common  in  Ice- 
land, and  many  other  places,  and  is 
the  coarfeft  and  word  of  all  the  kinds. 
And,  4.  the  moft  rare  and  beautiful  of 
all  the  kinds,-  the  red  native  fulphur. 
This  is  of  a fine  glowing  red,  like  cin- 
nabar, and  very  bright  and  tranfparent, 
and  is  found,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known, 
only  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru. 

But  befides  thefe  native  kinds  of  fulphur, 
there  is  a fadlitious  fort,  by  far  the  moft 
common  in  the  Ihops,  feparated  from 
extraneous  matters  by  means  of  fire.  It 
is  fometimes  met  with  in  very  large 
maffes,  and  called  fulphur  in  the  cake; 
but  what  we  moft  frequently  fee  of  it  is 
in  oblong  cylindric  rolls  of  a yellow 
colour,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without,  an  admixture  of  greenilh.  The 
yellow  contains  lefs,  the  greenilh  more, 
of  the  vitriolic  fait  mixed  with  it;  it  is 
friable,  and  affords  a fort  of  crackling 
noife,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers; 
it  is  very  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  and 
melts  with  a fmall  degree  of  heat.  -It 
may  be  totally  fublimed,  in  a clofe  veffel, 
without  alteration.  It  takes  fire  on  be- 
ing brought  into  cont-ift  with  a burn- 
ing coal,  or  any  ignited  matter ; and 
when  pure  and  genuine,  for  we  are 
liable  to  great  cheats  in  regard  to  it,  it 
does  not  burn  away  very  quickly,  but 
continues  a confiderable  time,  emitting 
a deep  blue  flame.  It  is  to  he  cliofen 
for  internal  ufe  of  the  pureft  and  bright- 
eft  yellow,  light,  eafily  broken,  and  ap- 
pearing very  bright  and  glolfy  where  it 
breaks.  If  it  be  for  making  oil  of  fuf. 
phur,  the  gieenifli  rolls  are  the  heft,  as 
containing  moft  acid. 

This  kind  of  fulphur  is  fepsrated,  by 

means 
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tneans  of  fire,  from  various  minerals, 
which  are  found  naturally  to  contain  it. 
The  greateft  part  of  what  we  have,  is 
made  from  the  common  vitriolic  pyrites, 
the  fame  mineral  yielding  both  fulphuf 
and  vitriol,  and  often  alum.  They  firft 
give  it  a degree  of  fire  fufEcient  to  meit 
the  fulphur  it  contains,  and,  when  this 
is  all  run  out  into  velTels  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  they  expofethe  remaining  matter 
to  the  air,  after  which  they  boil  it  in 
water,  and  obtain  from  the  lixivium  the 
common  green  vitriol  or  copperas  ; and 
after  all  this  is  obtained,  by  adding  an 
alkair  to  the  fajne  liquor,  they  get  alum 
from  it.  See  Vitriol  and  Alum. 
Sulphur,  under  whichever  of  thefe  forms 
it  appears,  is  ftill  the  fame  in  all  its  cha- 
rafters ; it  dilTolves  in  oils,  and  alka- 
line fubftances ; it  grows  red  when  melted 
but  turns  yellow  again  when  it  cools ; 
it  affords  an  acid,  the  fame  with  that  of 
vitriol,  if  its  fumes  in  burning  be  catched 
in  a proper  manner;  but  it  will  not  yield 
this  acid  by  the  common  way  of  diftil- 
lation. 

Sulphur,  melted  with  gold,  provided  that 
metal  be  pure,  makes  no  fort  of  altera- 
tion in  it;  but  this  is- the  only  metal  that 
efcapes  its  effeils.  Thrown  upon  filver 
heated  red  hot,  the  metal  immediately 
melts,  and,  if  taken  from  the  fire  as  foon 
as  it  does  fo,  it  will  be  found,  when  cold, 
to  refemble  lead  rather  than  what  it  really 
is.  It  retains  its  malleability  perfeflly, 
and  cuts  eafily  with  a knife  ; but  it  is  of  a 
dull  bluiflt  colour.  It  is,  however,  eafily 
reduced  again  to  its  proper  appearance  ; 
for  there  requires  no  more  to  this,  than 
the  keeping  it  a few  minutes  in  a ftrong 
fire  to  burn  away  the  fulphur.  If  the 
heat  is  flackened  towards  the  end  of  this 
fufion,  the  filver  will  not  fall  into  one 
uniform  mafs,  but  will  rife  up  in  fmall 
fprings  all  over  the  furface  in  a very 
beautiful  manner,  refembling  thebrancb- 
'es  of  filver,  (braetimes  feen  on  the  fur- 
I'ace  of  ores.  Tin  melted  with  brimllone, 
if  the  metal  be  firft  granulated,  and  the 
brimftone  added  in  powder  in  three  times 
its  quantity,  deflagrates  as  if  nitre  had 
been  mixed  with  it.  The  remainder  be- 
comes fulid,  while  yet  in  the  fire,  and, 
when  cold,  is  a brittle'  regulus  of  the 
colour  of  lead,  and  greatly  refembling  a 
femi-metdl  in  Its  qualities.  Tin  may  in- 
deed be  wholly  turned  into  fcoria  by 
burning  it  with  additional  parcels  of 
fulphur.  Sulphur  melted  along  with 
lead  deftroys  its  malleability,  as  much 
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as  it  doss  that  of  tin.  It  becomes  hard 
and  rigid,  and  very  difficult  of  fufion, 
and  lofes  the  appearance  of  lead  j being, 
in  the  regulus  thus  obtained,  compofed 
of  broad,  bright,  and  glittering  particles. 
Copper  melts  immediately  upon  being 
made  red-hot,  if  brimftone  be  added  to 
it ; and  becomes  a black  friable  fub- 
ftance.  Iron  of  all  other  metals  melts 
the  moll  freely  and  readily  with  the 
fulphur,  but  it  does  not  freely  part  with 
it  again.  A red-hot  iron  applied  to  a 
roll  of  fulphur  immediately  throws  off 
particles  dilTolved  by  the  fulphur  into  a 
ipongy  fcoria.  Regulus  of  antimony 
melted  with  fulphur  returns  to  common 
crude  antimony  again.  Bizmuth  melted 
with  it  aflumes  the  appearance  of  anti- 
mony, and  inftead  of  broad  flakes' is 
found  to  be  compofed  of  needles  or  ftrise 
running  acrofs  one  another.  Zink  fuffers 
lefs  change  from  it,  and  mixes  indeed 
lefs  eafily  with  it;  it  at  length  becomes 
darker-coloured,  and  more  brittle. 

Ufes  and  preparations  of  Sulphur.  Befides 
the  great  ufe  of  fulphur  in  medicine, 
chemiftry,  metallurgy,  and  the  making 
of  gun-powder,  it  is  of  great  fervice 
for  whitening  filks,  and  woollen  .fluffs  j 
for  which  purpofe,  its  vapour  is  con- 
trived to  be  received  by  them : its  va- 
pour alfo  whitens  red  rofes;  and  even 
young  rooks,  taken  out  of  their  nefts, 
and  expofed  thereto,  become  perfeflly 
white : it  has  alfo  the  fame  effefl  upon 
gold,  which  may  be  reftored  to  its  co- 
lour, by  boiling  it  in  water  with  tartar  : 
and,  laftly,  its  fumes  check  and  prevent 
fermentation;  on  which  account,  it  is 
much  ufed  by  wine-coopers. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  fulphur, 
it  is  given,  in  its  crude  ftate  with  great 
fuccefs  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  It 
llrengthens  and  cleanfes  them,  and  pro- 
motes expeftoration,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  famous  for  its  virtues  againft  cu- 
taneous difeafes.  It  generally  proves  a 
little  loofening  to  the  bowels,  and  in- 
creafes  the  difeharges  by  perfpiration  ; it 
even  communicates  its  fmell  to  the  per- 
fpired  matter  for  a confiderable  time  after 
taking  it,  and  will  often  blacken  gold 
or  lilver  that  is  worn  by  people  who  take 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  it. 

The  preparations  of  fulphur,  in  moll 
frequent  ufe  in  the  lliops,  are,  e . Flowers 
oi  flares fulphuris,  a good  pec- 

toral medicine.  See  the  article  Flos. 
X.  Precipitated  fulphur,  commonly  called 
milk  of  fulphur,  made  by  boiling  flowers 
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of  fulphur,  with  thrice  their  weight  of 
quick  lime,  till  the  fulphur  is  diflblved  ; 
and  then  filtering  the  folution  through 
paper,  let  a precipitation  be  made  with 
weak  fpirit  of  vitriol ; and  laftly,  by  walh- 
ing  the  precipitated  powder  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel,  till  it  becomes  quite 
infipid.  This  is  good  in  all  ufes,  where- 
in fulphur  in  fubltance,  or  its  flqwers, 
are  ufed;  its  dofe  being  from  ten  grains 
to  two  fcruples.  3.  Balfam  of  fulphur 
is  made  by  boiling  flowers  of  fulphur  in 
four  times  their  weight  of  oil  of  olive, 
in  a pot  lightly  covered,  till  the  oil  and 
fulphur  are  united  into  the  confiftence 
of  a balfam : and  in  the  fame  manner 
may  a balfam  of  fulphur  be  prepared  with 
barbadoes-tar.  This,  though  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a peftoral  by  fome  authors, 
ought  to  be  given  with  great  caution ; 
fince  its  acrimony  muft  render  it  injuri- 
ous to  weak  lungs.  4.  Spirit  or  oil  of 
fulphur  is  an  acid,  obtained  by  retaining 
in  any  manner  the  vapours  of  burning 
fulphur;  it  is  wholly  the  fame  with  that 
of  vitriol;  being  an  agreeable  acid,  and 
good  in  every  cafe  in  which  the  fpirit  of 

■ vitriol  is  fo.  5.  Sulphurated  water, 
aqua  fulphurata,  is  made  thus : take 
common  water  one  quart,  of  pure  fulphur 
half  a pound,  fet  a part  of  the  fulphur 
on  fire  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  fufpend  it 
in  that  ftate  over  the  water  in  a dole 
veffel ; let  the  remainder  of  the  fulphur 
be  afterwards  fired  and  fufpended  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  when  the  operation 
is  over,  the  water  will  have  acquired  a 
lharp  acid  tafte,  and  is  to  be  referved 
for  ufe.  The  moft  commodious  veflel 
for  making  this  is  a large  glafs  receiver 
fitted  with  a wooden  plug,  into  which 
the  handle  of  the  ladle  may  be  fixed  ; 
as  foon  as  the  fulphur  is  fired,  the  ladle 
is  to  be  thrufl:  fo  far  into  the  receiver, 
that  the  plug  may  come  to  flop  the 
aperture,  and  the  covering  the  mouth 
over  this  with  a wet  cloth  will  be  fufii- 
cient  to  keep  in  the  fumes. 

This  is  the  liquor  called  by  fome  au- 
thors gas  fulphuris  ; it  is  an  agreeable 
acid,  and  is  good  in  malignant  and  pe- 
techial fevers,'  given  in  the  common 
drink.  It  quenches  thirft,  and  cools  the 
mouth  and  tongue. 

SuLTHUR  WORT,  in  botany,  a name  by 
which  fome  call  peucedanum.  See  the 
article  Peucedanum. 

SULTAN,  or  Soldan,  a title  of  honour, 
given  to  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  The 


wife,  of  a iultan  is  called  fultana,  and 
the  favourite  one  hhafeki-fuliana,  i,  e. 
the  private  fultana. 

SULTZBACH,  or  Sultsbach,  a city 
of  Bavaria,  thirty-two  miles  north  of 
Ratifbon,  fubjeft  to  the  duke  ofMeuburg. 
SUM,  SUMMA,  in  mathematics,  fignifies 
the  quantity  that  arifes  from  the  addition 
of  two  or  more  magnitudes,  numbers, 
or  quantities  together.  See  Adoitton, 
The  fum  of  an  equation  is,  when  the 
abiblute  number  being  brought  over  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  equation,  witli  a 
contrary  fign,  the  whole  becomes  equal 
to  o : thus,  the  fum  of  the  equation 
— tzx'^+  x — ^z,  is  ar’ — izx'^  + 
41a: — 411=0.  See  Equation. 
SUM.ACH,  rhus.  and  cotinus,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  COTiNus. 

The  feeds,  or  berries,  of  the  common 
■ fumach,  are  moderately  aftringent;  and 
have  formerly  been  preferibed  in  this  in- 
tention,  but  are  now  unknown  in  the 
Ihops.  Their  chief  ufe,  at  piefent,  is  in 
the  preparation  of  morocco,  and  .oilier 
leather.  See  Morocco  and  Leather, 
SUMATRA,  an  ifland  in  the  Ealt-indian 
ocean,  fituated  between  93®  and  104" 
eaft  long,  and  between  5°  30'  north  lat. 
and  5°  30'  fouth  lat.  extending  from 
north  weft  to  fonth-eaft,  nine  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
SUMEREIN,  a town  of  lower  Hungary, 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Prelburg,  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

SUMMARY,  in  matters  of  literature,  the 
fame  with  abridgment.  See  the  article 
Abridgment. 

Summary,  however,  is  often  ufed  for  a 
table  of  contents,  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  books,  to  fliew  the  principal  heads 
treated  of  therein.  See  Book. 
SUMMATORIUS  calculus,  in  ma- 
thematics. Seethe  article  Calculus. 
SUMMER,  one  of  the  feafons  of  ^he  year, 
commencing  in  thefe  northern  regions 
on  the  day  the  fun  enters  Cancer,  and 
ending  when  he  quits  Virgo.  Or,  more 
ftrifliy  and  univerfally,  the  fummer  be- 
gins on  the  day  when  the  fun’s  meridian, 
diftance  from  the  zenith  is  the  lead ; and 
ends  on  the  day,  when  his  diftance  is  a 
mean  betwixt  the  greateft  and  fmalleft. 
The  end  of  fummer  coincides  with  the 
beginning  of  winter.  See  Seasons, 
Summer,  in  architeflure,  is  a large  ftone, 
the  firlt  that  is  laid  over  columns  and 
pilalters,  in  beginning  to  make  a crofs 
4 yaultj 
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vault ; or  it  is  the  Hone  which,  being  laid 
laid  overa  piedroitorcolumn,is  hollowed 
to  receive  the  firft  haunce  of  a platband. 

Summer,  in  carpentry,  is  a large  piece  of 
timber  which  being  fupported  on  two 
ftone  piers  or  pofts,  ferves  as  a lintel  to  a 
door,  window,  &c. 

SUMMIT,  the  top  or  vertex  of  any  body, 
or  figure;  as  of  a triangle,  cone,  pyra- 
mid, fefc.  See  Triangle,  Cone,  &c. 

Summits  of  jlo^vers,  the  fame  with  the 
antherae,  or  apices.  See  Anthers. 

SUMMONS,  in  law,  a citing  or  calling  a 
perfon  to  any  court,  to  anl'wer  a com- 
plaint, or  even  to  give  in  his  evidence. 

There  muft  always  be  a fumtnons  in  real 
aftions,  whereby  the  flieriff  warns  the 
party  to  appear  at  a day  on  the  tenants 
land  i alfo  fourteen  days  before  the  re- 
turn, proclamation  is  to  be  made  thereof, 
in  order  that  the  grand  cape  may  ilfue. 

SlIMPTUARY  LAWS,  leges fumptuaria, 
are.  laws  made  to  rellrain  excels  in  ap- 
parel, coftly  furniture,  eatinjg,  &c, 

SUN,  fol,  O in  aftronomy,  the  great  lu- 
minary which  enlightens  the  world,  and 
by  its  prefence,  conftitutes  day.  See  the 
articles  Day  and  Diurnal. 

The  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat 
upon  the  earth’s  furface,  and  the  confines 
of  the  earth  and  atmofphere  : without 
this,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  all  the  bodies  upon 
our  globe  would  doubtlefs  grow  fixed, 
rigid  and  lifelefs  ; it  being  the  folar  heat 
that  ftirs  within  them,  as  the  main  fpring 
of  their  aftions  ; caufing  all  the  opera- 
tions in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms ; and  hence  alfo,  the 
ocean  and  atmol'phere  continue  in  a 
fluid  ftate.  See  Fire  and  Heat. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  optics,  gives 
good  reafons  to  fuppofe  the  fun  and  fixed 
liars  to  be  great  earths  vehemently  hot ; 
whofe  heat  is  conferved  by  the  greatnefs 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  mutual  aflion 
and  re-a£lion  between  them  and  the  light 
which  they  emit ; and  whofe  parts  are 
kept  from  fuming  away,  not  only  by 
their  fixity,  but  alfo  by  the  vaft  weight 
and  denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  incumbent 
on  them,  and  every  way  ftrongly  com- 
preffing  them,  and  condenfing  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  which  arife  from  them. 

'J'he  light  feems  to  be  emitted  from  the 
fun  and  fixed  ftars  (which  probably  are 
funs  to  other  fyftems)  much  after  the  Then  fay. 

As  the  focal  diftance  Cl,—  144.": 

To  i the  diameter  of  the  image  Ce  — o.  67  ~ 
So  is  the  radius  R — po'oo'— 

To  the  fine  of  .Uie  angle  CLe=oo'’i6'= 


manner  as  iron,  when  heated  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  be  juft  going  into  fufion,  by 
the  vibrating  motion  of  its  parts,  emits, 
with  force  and  violence,  copious  ftreams’ 
of  liquid  fire  all  around.  Great  bodies 
muft  preferve  their  heat  longeft,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  their  di- 
ameters. See  the  article  Star, 

The  fun,  then,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
a huge  body  of  fire,  whence  .all  the 
planets  receive  their  light;  and  by  the 
emanation  of  whofe  rays  and  beams  of 
light,  the  whole  fyftem  of  beings  about 
us  is  illuminated  and  rendered  vifible. 
In  order  to  compute  the  diameter,  and 
bulk,  or  folid  content,  of  the  fun,  its 
diftance  from  the  earth  muft  be  firft 
known  by  means  of  the’ horizontal  pa- 
rallax ; to  find  which,  aftronomers  have 
attempted  a variety  of  methods,  but 
have  as  yet  found  none  that  will  deter- 
mine it  exaflly  : however,  by  many  re- 
peated obfervations  of  Dr.  Halley,  it  is 
found  to  be  not  greater  than  iz",  nor 
lefs  than  9".  Wherefore  10  (the 
mean)  has  been  fixed  upon  as,  near  the 
truth,  but  upon  June  the  6th  1761,  dur- 
ing a tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  lun’s  dilk, 
aftronomers  had  an  opportunity  of  de- 
termining the  fun’s  horizontal  parallax 
with  great  exadfnefs,  nay  to  within  a five- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  according 
to  a method  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Halley  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  obfervations  made 
during  that  tranfit,  the  fun’s  parallax  has 
been  determined  at  8",  69,  See  Phil. 
Tranf,  vol.  LII.  part  II.  p.  611,  & 
feq.  and  Phil.  Tranf.  n®  348,  abridged 
by  Jones,  vol.  IV.  See  Parallax. 
Suppofing,  then,  the  fun’s  hoiizontal  pa- 
rallax to  be  10",  its  diftance  will  be 
found  to  be  8zi36oi4  britifli  miles: 
and  having  a double  convex  lens,  as  L, 
(plate  CCLXII.  fig.  8.)  whofe  focus  of 
parallel  rajfs  is  at  C D,  12  feet,  or  144 
inches,  diftant  from  itfelf : let  this  lens 
be  fixed  in  the  window  fliutter  of  a 
darkened  room,  to  receive  the  fun’s  rays 
A L,  B L,  which  coming  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  fun’s  body,  and  in- 
terfering each  other  in  the  center  of  the 
lens,  will  determine  the  diameter  of  the 
fun’s  image  at  CD;  which,  being  nicely 
meafored  , will  be  found  of  an  inch, 


the  half  of  which  is  Ce~-^f-g  of  an  inch. 
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Therefore,  the  whole  angle  C L D 
ALB)~3a',  which  is  the  fun’s 
apparent  diameter,  or  that  under  which 
its  diameter  appears  to  the  eye, 

As  the  diftance  of  the  image 
To  its  diameter 

So  is  the  diftance  of  the  fun  LA  : 


To  the  fun’s  diameter. 


Now  fince  the  diameter  of  any  objeft  and 
its  image,  are  proportional  to'their  dif- 
tances  from  the  lens,  the  real  diaraetar 
may  be  found  by  the  following  analogy  : 
CL—  144.  = 2. 15836a 
CB— 1.34^^0,127105 
8.2136014  =7.914533 


Hence  the  diameter  of  the  fun  is  found 
to  be  764,320  englifli  miles;  though  by 
other  computations,  its  diameter  is  found 
to  be  only  763,460  miles,  and  its  diftance 
from  our  earth  81,000,000  of  miles.  See 
the  articles  Distance  and  Diameter, 
under  the  laft  of  which  articles  its  leaft 
mean  and  greateft  apparent  diameters 
may  be  feen,  both  according  to  de  la 
Hire  and  Hevelius, 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fun,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earth,  has  already 
been  taken  notice  of  under  Earth, 

From  what  has  there  been  faid,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  common  center  of  gravity, 
of  the  fun  and  jupiter,  is  nearly  in  the 
fuperficies  of  the  fun  ; of  faturn  and  the 
fun  a little  within  it.  And  by  calculation 
it  is  found  that  the  common  center  of  gra- 
vity of  all  the  planets  cannot  be  more 
than  the  length  of  the  folar  diameter  dif- 
tant  from  the  center  of  the  fun  : this  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  is  proved  to  be  at 
reft;  and  therefore,  though  the  fun,  by 
reafon  of  the  various  polition  of  the  plan- 
ets, may  be  moved  every  way,  yet  it  can- 
not recede  far  from  the  common  center  of 
gravity.  And  this  it  is  thought  ought  to 
be  accounted  the  center  of  our  world. 
See  the  articles  CoPERKiCAN,  System, 
Center,  Sfr. 

By  means  of  the  folar  fpots  it  hath  been 
difcovered,  that  the  fun  revolves  round 
his  own  axis,  without  moving  (confider- 
ably)  out  of  his  place,  in  about  twenty- 
five  days.  And  that  the^axis  of  this 
motion  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in  an 
angle  of  87  degrees,  30  minutes,  nearly. 
See  Macul.®  and  Facul.®;. 

The  fun’s  apparent  diameter  being  fen- 
fibly  Ihorter  in  December  than  in  June, 
as  is  plain  and  agreed  from  obfervation, 
the  fun  muft  be  proportionably  nearer  to 
the  earth  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  in 
the  former  of  which  feafons  will  be  the 
perihelion,  in  the  latter  the  aphelion  : 
and  this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  earth’s 
moving  fwifter  in  December  than  it  doth 
in  June.  For  fince,  as  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
hath  demonftrated,  the  earth  always  cle- 
fcribes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  when- 
ever it  moves  fwifter,  it  muft. needs  be 
VoL.  ly. 
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nearer  to  the  fun.  . And  for  this  reafon 
there  are  about  eight  days  more  from  the- 
fun’s  vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal, 

■ than  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal. 

For  the  apparent  annual  motion  round 
the  earth,  fee  the  article  Earth. 

If  you  divide  360  degrees  (i.  e,  the  whole 
ecliptic)  by  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year, 
it  will  quote  59  minutes  8 feconds, 
which  therefore  is  the  quantity  of  the 
fun’s  diurnal  motion.  And,  if  this  59 
minutes  8 feconds  be  divided  by  24,  you 
have  the  fun’s  horary  motion,  which  is  2 
minutes  28  feconds  ; and,  if  you  will 
divide  this  laft  by  60,  you  will  have  this 
motion  in  a minute,  &c.  And  this  way 
are  the  tables  of  the  fun’s  mean  motion, 
which  you  have  in  the  books  of  aftrono- 
mical  calculation,  conftrudled. 

For  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  cycle  of  the  fun, 
maculae  and  faculie  of  the  fun,  &c,  fee 
Eclipse,  Cycle,  &c. 

Sun-fish,  ato/a,  in  ichthyology. , Seethe 
article  Mola. 

Sun-flower,  in  botany.  Seethe  articles 
Helianthus  and  Helianthemum. 
D-Tom/SuN-FLowER,  rudkeckia,  in  bo-, 
tany.  See  Rodbeckia. 

Sun-dew,  ros foils.  See  Ros. 

SUND  A-islands,  thofe  fituated  near  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumatra,  &c.  See  Borneo,  Sfr. 
SUNDAY,  or  the  Lord’s-day,  ^ folemn 
feftival  obferved  by  Chriftians  on  the  firft 
day  of  every  week,  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour’s  refurreflion.  f 

This  is  the  principal  and  molj  noted  of 
the  chriftian  feitivals,  and  waj  obferved 
with  great  veneration  in  the  antient 
church,  from  the  time  of  tHe  apoftles, 
who  themfelves  are  often  laid  to  have 
met  on  that  day  for  divine  fervice.  It 
is  likewife  called  thefabbath-day,  as  be- 
ing fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  jewilli 
fabbath.  See  the  article  Sabbath. 

The  antients  retained  the  name  Sunday', 
or  dies  foils,  in  compliance  with  the  or- 
' dinary  forms  of  fpcech,  the  firft  day  of 
the  week  being  fo  called  by  t.he  Romans, 
becaufe'  it  was  dedicated  to.  the  worfliip 
of  the  fun. 

J7  Z 
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Befides  that  the  molt  folemn  parts  of  the 
chriftian  worthip  were  always  performed 
on  fundays,  this  day  was  diftinguifhed 
by  a peculiar  reverence  and  refpeft  ex- 
preffed  towards  it  in  the  obfervation  of 
Ibme  fpecial  laws  and  culloms.  .Among 
thefe,  we  may  reckon  in  the  firlt  place, 
thofe  imperial  laws  which  fufpended  all 
proceedings  at  law  upon  this  day,  ex- 
cepting only  fuch  as  were  of  abfolute 
necelTity,  or  eminent  charity}  fuch  as 
the  manumiffion  of  Haves,  and  the  like. 
Neither  was  it  only  the  bufinefs  of  the 
law,  but  all  fecular  and  fervile  employ- 
ments were  fuperfeded  upon  this  day, 
ftiil  excepting  a6ls  of  necellity  and  mercy. 
Another  thing  which  the  chriftian  laws 
took  care  of,  to  fecure  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  lord’s-day,  was,  that  no 
ludicrous  fports  or  games  Ihould  be  fol- 
lowed on  this  day ; but  all  fuch  recre- 
ations and  refrefiiments  as  tended  to  the 
prefervation  or  conveniency  of  life  were 
allowed  of}  and  therefore,  funday  was 
always  a day  of  featting,  and  it  was  not 
allowable  to  fall  thereon,  not  even  in 
Lent.  The  great  care  and  concern  of 
the  piiraitive  Chriftians  in  the  religious 
obfervation  of  the  lord’s-day,  appears 
firft  from  their  cqnftant  attendance  upon 
all  the  folemnities  of  public  worffiip, 
from  which  nothing  but  licknefs,  im- 
prifonment,  banilhment,  or  fome  great 
neceffity  could  detain  them.  Secondly, 
from  their  zeal  in  frequenting  religious 
alTemblies  on  this  day,  even  in  times  of 
the  hotteft  perfecution,  when  they  were 
often  befet  and  feized  in  their  meetings 
and  congregations.  Thirdly,  from  their 
ftudious  obfervations  of  their  vigils  or 
nofturnal  alTemblies  that  preceded  the 
iord’s-day.  Fourthly,  from  their  eager 
attendance  on  fermons,  in  many  places, 
twice  upon  this  day,  and  their  conftant 
reforting  to  evening  prayers,  where  there 
wasnjfermon.  Laitly,  from  the  fevere 
ceniures  infl.fted  on  thofe  who  violated 
the  laws  concerning  the  religious  obfer- 
vation of  this  day,  fuch  perfons  being 
ufually  punilhed  with  excommunication, 
as  appears  from  the  apoftolical  confti- 
tutions,  and  the  canons  of  feveral  coun- 
cils. In  the  romilh  breviary,  and  other 
offices,  we  meet  with  a diffinflion  of 
lundays,  into  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  clafs;  Sundays  of  the  firft  tlafs 
are,  Palm-funday,  Eaffer-funday,  Ad- 
yenr,  Whitfunday,  &c.  thole  of  the  fe- 
tbnd  clafs  are  the  common  fundays  of 
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the  year.  See  the  articles  Palm- SWN. 

DAY,  EASTER-SUND.AY,  &C. 

By  our  laws,  no  perfon  is  to  do  any 
wordly  labour  on  this  day,  which  ts  let 
apart  for  the  fervice  and  worlhip  of 
God,  except  works  of  necellity  and  cha- 
rity, under  the  penalty  of  five  IhilHngs. 
And  if  any  perfon  cry,  or  expofe  to  fale 
any  wares,  or  goods  on  a Sunday,  the 
fame  will  be  forfeited  to  the  poor,  &c. 
the  offender  being  convifled  thereof  be- 
fore a juftice  of  the  peace,  Gfc.  who  is 
authorifed  tocaufethe  penalties  and  for- 
feitures to  be  levied  by  dillrefs.  Yet  this 
extends  not  tq  drelling  of  meat,  nor  to  the 
crying  or  felling  of  milk  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  or  the  felling  of  mackrelon  that 
day.  The  funday  is  not  a day  in  law, 
fo  that  no  procefs  lies,  or  may  be  ferved 
thereon,  except  for  treafon  or  felony,  or 
on  an  efcape.  A fale' of  goods,  or  con- 
traft  made  on  a funday,  is  deemed  void. 
For  the  funday -letter,  or  that  letter  of 
the  alphabet  which  points  out  in  the 
calendar  the  fundays  throughout  the 
year,  fee  Dominical  letter. 

SUNDERLAND,  a port  town  of  Dur- 
ham, lituated  on  the  German  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ware,  ten  miles 
north  eaft  of  Durham  city. 

Sunderland,  or  Sudermania,  a pro- 
vince of  Sweden,  bounded  by  the  Meller 
Lake,  which  divides  it  -from  Uplandia, 
on  the  north;  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the 

• eaft;  and  by  Gothland  on  the  fouth  and 
weft. 

SUNNEBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  mar- 
qnifate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  fifty 
miles  nofth-eall:  of  Berlin, 

SUNTGOW,  a territory  in  the  circle  of 
the  up|)er  Rhine  in  Germany,  bounded 
by  Alface  on  the  north;  by  the  river 
Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  the  Bri(- 
gow,  on  the  eaft;  by  Switzerland  on  the 
louth,  and  by  Franche  Compte  on  the 
weft. 

SUOVETAURILIA,  an  arrtient  roman 
facrifice,  fo  called  hecaufe  it  confifted  of 
a pig  (fus),  a llieep,  or  rather  ram  (^ovh) 
and  a bull  Qauyus').  They  were  all 
males,  to  donate  the  mafeuline  courage 
of  the  roman  people.  It  was  likewil'e 
called  folitaurilia,  hecaufe  the  animals 
offered  up  were  always  (folidci)  whole  or 
uncut. 

SUPERBIPARTIENS.  See  Ratio. 

SUPERCARGO,  a perfon  employed  hy 
mer.hants  to  go  a voyage,  and  overfee 

their 
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their  cargo,  or  lading,  and  difpofe  of  it 
to  the  beft  advantage.  See  the  articles 
Cargo,  Factor,  &c, 

SUPERCILIUM,  in  anatomy,  fhe  eye- 
brow. See  the  article  Eye-brow. 

SlTPERClLlUM,  in  the  antient  architefture, 
the  uppermoft  member  of  the  corniche, 
called  by  the  moderns  corona,  crown,  or 
larmier. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fquare member,  under 
the  upper'  tore  in  fome  pedeltals  ; feme 
authors  confound  it  with  the  tore  itfelf. 
See  the  article  Tore. 

SUPEREROGATION,  in  theology,  what 
a man  does  beyond  his  duty,  or  more 
than  he  was  commanded  to  do.  The 
Romanifts  ftand  up  ftrenuoufly  for  woiks 
offupererogation,  and  maintain,  that  the 
obfervance  of  evangelical  councils  is  fuch. 
By  means  hereof,  a flock  of  merit  is  laid 
up,  which  the  church  has  the  difpo&l  of, 
and  which  ftie  dittributes  in  indulgences 
to  fuch  as  need.  The  reformed  church 
do  not  allow  of  any  work  of  fuperero- 
gation.  ■ 

SUPERFETATION,y«/irtyir/a/;s,  in  me- 
dicine, a fecond,  or  after  conception, 
happening,  when  the  mother,  already 
pregnant,  conceives  of  a later  coition  ; 
fo  that  Ihe  bears  at  once  two  foetiifes  of 
unequal  age  and  bulki  and  is  delivered 
of  them  at  different  times.  We  meet 
will)  inflances  of  fuperfetations  in  Hip- 
pocrates, Ariftotle,  Du  Laurens,  &c.  But 
they  are  faid  to  be  much  more  frequent 
in  hares  and  fows.  Naturalifts  hold,  that 
female  rats  are  frequently  born  with 
young  rats  in  their  wombs  ; and  we  are 
told  of  extraordinary  inflances  of  this 
kind  in  the  female  part  of  the  human 
fpecies,  by  Bartholihe,  Mentzelius,  and 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

SUPERFICIAL  CONTENT.  See  Super- 
ficies, Area,  and  Measuring. 

Superficial  fourneau,  in  fortification, 
the  fame  with  caiflbn.  See  Caisson. 

SUPERFICIES,  or  Surface,  in  geo- 
metry, a magnitude  confulered  as  having 
two  dimenfions ; or  extended  in  length 
and  breadth,  but  without  thicknefs  or 
depth.  In  bodies,  the  fiipeificies  is  all 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  A fuper- 
ficies  is  chiefly  confidered  as  the  external 
part  of  a folid.  When  we  fpeak  of  a 
i'urface  limply,  and  without  any  regard 
to  body,  we  ufually  call  it  figure.  The 
feveral  kinds  of  fuperficies  are  as  follow. 
|le£lilinear  fuperficies,  that  comprehend- 
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ed  between  right  lines ; curvilinear  fu- 
perficies, that  comprehended  between 
curve  lines ; plane  fuperficies,  is  that 
which  has  no  inequality,  bw  lies  evenly 
between  its  boundary  lines  ; convex  fu- 
perficies, is  the  exterior  part  of  a fpheri- 
cal,  or  fpheroidical  body ; and  a con- 
cave fuperficies,  is  the  internal  part  of  an 
orbicular  or  fpheroidical  body.  . 

The  raeafure  or  quantity  of  a foper- 
ficies,  or  furface,  is  called  the  area  there- 
of. See  Area  and  Measure. 

The  finding  of  this  meafure,  or  area,  is 
called  the  quadrature  thereof.  See  the 
article  Quadrature. 

To  meafure  the  furfaces  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  bodies,  as  fpheres,  cubes,  pa- 
ralellepipeds,  pyramids,  prifms,  cones, 
{sfc.  See  the  article  Sphere,  Gfc.  , 

^Superficies,  a line  ufually  found 
' on  the  feftor,  and  Gunter’s  fcale,  the 
defcriptlon  and  ufe  whereof,  fee  under 
Sector  and  Gunter’s  Scale. 

SUPERFINE,  in  themanufaftories,  a term 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fuperlative  finenefs  of 
a fluff;  thus  a cloth,  a camblet,  &c.  are 
faid  to  be  fuperfine,  when  made  of  the 
finefl  wool,  £fc.  or  when  they  are  the 
fineft  that  can  be  made.  The  term  is 
particularly  ufed  among  gold  or  filver 
wire  drawers,  for  the  gold  orfilver  wire, 
which  after  being  drawn  through  an  in- 
finite number  of  lioles,  each  lefs  and  lefs, 
is  at  length  brought  to  be  no  bigger  than 
an  hair. 

SUPERINSTITUTION,  fuperinJiUiilio, 
denotes  an  inttitution  upon  another,  as 
where  AB  is  admitted  and  inftituted  to  . 
a benefice  upon  one  title,  and  C D is  ad- 
mitted and  inrtituted  on  that  of  another. 

SUPERINTENDANT,  in  the  french 
cuttoms,  an  officer  who  has  the  prime 
‘management  and  direfilion  of  the  finances 
or  revenues  of  the  king.  The  term  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  firfl  officer  of  the  queen’s 
houfhold,  who  has  the  chief  admini- 
flration  thereof.  They  have  alfo  a fu- 
perintendant  of  the  buildings,  anfwering 
to  the  furveyor  of  the  works  among  us. 
See  the  article  Survey’OR. 

SUPERINTENDANT  alfo  denotes  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  fuperior  in  feveral  reformed 
churches,  where  epifcopacy  is  not  ad- 
mitted, particularly  among  the  Luther- 
ans in  Germany,  and  the  Calvinifls  in 
fome  other  places.  The  fnperintendant 
is  in  effeft  little  other  than  a bifliop,  only 
his  power  is  fomewhat  more  reftrained 
than  that  of  the  diocefan  bifliops.  He 
ly  Z a,  i? 
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IS  the  chief  paftor,  and  has  the  direflion 
of  all  the  inferior  paftors  within  his 
diftrift  or  diocefe. 

SUPERIOR,  or  StrPERiouii,  fomething 
railed  above  another,  or  that  has  a right 
to  comniand  another. 

SUPER JURA.RE,  was  antiently  a term 

- ufed  in  our  law  where  a criminal  en- 
deavoured to  excufe  himfelf  by  his  own 
oath,  or  by  the  oath  of  one  or  two  wit- 
nelfes;  and  the  crime  charged  againft 
him  was  fo  notorious,  that  he  was  con- 
vidfed  upon  the  oaths  of  many  more 
witnefles  ; this- was  termed  fuperjurare. 

superlative,  in  grammar,  one  of 
the  three  degrees  of  comparifoh,  being 
that  infledlion  of  nouns-adjedlive  that 
ferves  to  augment  and  heighten  their  fig- 
jiification,  and  (liews  the  quality  of  the 
thing  denoted  to  be  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. See  the  articles  Comparative, 
Positive,  and  Comparison. 

Jn  englifli,  the  fuperlative  is  ufually 
formed  by  the  •ddition  of  efl  to  the 
. pofitive,  as  richejl,  greateji,  &c.  and 
frequently  by  prefixing  of  mojt,  as  7noJ} 
rich,  mqft  great, -&c. 

SUPERNUMERARY,  fomething  over 
and  above-  a fixed  number.  In  feveral 
of  the  offices  are  fupernumerary  clerks, 
to  be  ready  on  extraordinary  occaJlons. 
There  are  alfo  fupernumerary  furveyors 
of  the  excife,  to  be  ready  to  fupply  va- 
cancies when  tl'.ey  fall  ; thefe  have  but 
half-pay.  In  mufic,  the  fupernumerary, 
called  by  the  Greeks  proflambanomenos, 
is  the  loweft  of  the  chords  of  their 
fyflein,  anfwer!n|;  to  <?,  »«',  la,  of  the 
loweft  oflave  of  the  moderns.  See  the 
article  Diagram. 

SUPERONERATIONE  pasturje,  in 
law,  a judicial  writ  which  lies  againft  a 
perfon  that  is  impleaded  in  the  county- 
court.  for  furcharging  of  a common 
with  his  cattle,  in  a cafe  where  he  was 
formeily  impleaded  for  it  in  the  fame 
court,  and  the  caufe  is  removed  into 
one  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter. 
SUPERPARTICULAR, 
SUPERPARTIENS, 
SUPER-PR^ROGATIVA  REOIs,  in 
law,  a writ  that  formerly  lay  againft  the 
king’s  widow,  for  marrying  without  a 
licence. 

SUPER-PURGATION,  hjpercaihra/u, 
in  medicine,  an  exceffive  over- violent 
purging,  the  ufual  effeiSis  of  colliquat- 
ing,  corrollve-  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines. In  the  beginning  of  this  diforder, 
f very  thin  matter  is  evacuated ; but  after- 


See  Ratio. 


wards,  when  the  relaxation  and  aper- 
ture of  the  veffels  are  incieafed,  the  ne- 
celfary  humours  are  difcharged  ; therejs 
firft  an  excretion  of  yellow  bile,  then  of 
phlegm,  then  of  black  bile,  and  laft  of 
all  blood.  See  the  article  Flux. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  a fuperpurga- 
tiou,  mull  be  treated  with  friiflions  of 
the  fkin,  and  a warm  bath,  drinking 
before  they  bathe  thin,  red,  or  yellow 
wine,  for  fuch  is  eafieft  of  diftribution, 
with  fops  of  bread,  and  pomegranates. 
If  the  evacuation  continues,  let  the 
limbs  be  bound  in  fuch  a manner,  thdt 
the  bandage  may  be  'carried  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  parts.  Exhibit  alfo 
a fmall  quantity  of  theriaca,  to  be  taken 
with  the  fleffi  of  vipers,  or  for  want  of 
that,  troches  of  theriaca,  or  troches  of 
feeds,  and  of  the  antidote  called  phi- 
ionium.  Cupping-glaftes  may  alfo  be 
applied  to  the  ftomach,  and  cataplafms 
of  polenta  and  mulfOm ; after  which, 
you  may  ufe  aftringent  epithems,  but  the 
greateft  relief  is  had  from  friflions  of 
the  whole  body,  and  potable  remedies. 
The  patient  Ihould  keep  himfelf  from 
cold  air,  or.  what  is  very  warm.  If  the 
evacuation  ftill  continues,  the  aforefaid 
- cataplafms  ffiould  be  applied,  and  ob- 
tundents injefiled  in  clyfters,  fuch  as  the 
fat  of  goole,  fweet  wine,  oil  of  fpike,  1 
and  the  like. 

SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS.  See  the 

article  RATIO. 

SUPBRSCAPULARIS  inferior,  in  ana^ 
tomy,  the  fame  with  infrafpinatus.  See 
the  article  Infraspinatus, 
Superscapularis  superior,  is  the 
fame  with  fuprafpinatus.  See  the  article 
Supraspin  atus. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  according  to 
Fitzherbcrt,  is  a writ  which  lies  in  divers 
cafes,  and  in  general  fignifies  a command 
to  ftay  Ibme  of  the  ordinary  proceedings 
in  law,  which,  on  good  caufe  fltewn,  ought 
not  to  proceed.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for 
Haying  of  an  execution  after  a writ  of 
error  is  allowed,  and  bail  put  in,  but 
not  before  bail  is  given,  in  cafe  there  be 
a-. judgment  upon  ver.difil,  or  by  default 
in  debt,  Gfc.  A fuperfedeas  is  alfo  granted 
by  the  court  for  fetting  afide  an  errone- 
ous judicial  procefs,  &c.  And  a prjfoner 
• may  be  thereby  difcharged  upon. entering 
his  appearance,  and  on  the  plaintiff's 
not  filing  a declaration  againft  him.  For 
this  writ  is  as  good  a caufe  to  difcharge 
the  perfon,  as  the  firft  procefs  is  to  arrell 
him.  There  is  a fui'Shtr  vyrjt  of  fuper- 
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ffideas,  where  an  audita  .querela  is  fued, 
and  in  cafes  of  furety  of  the  peace,  when 
one  is  already  bound  to  the  peace  in 
chancery,  or  elfewhere, 
SUPER-STATUTO  de  articulis 
CLERI,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  againft 
the  fheriff,  or  other  officer  that  diftrains 
in  the  king’s  highway,  or  in  the  lands 
antiently  given  to  the  church, 
SUPER-STATUTO  FACTO  POUR  SENE- 
SCHAL ET  MARSHAL  DE  ROY,  &C,  3 
writ  which  lies  againft  the  Reward  or 
inarlhal,  for  holding  plea  of  freehold  in 
his  court,  or  for  trefpafs,  or  contrafls  not 
made  within  the  king’s  houfliold. 
gOPER-STATUTO  VERSUS  SERVANTES 
ET  LABORATOREs,  a writ  lying  againft 
a perfon  who  keeps  another  perlbn’s  fer- 
vant  departed  from  his  fervice,  contrary 
to  law, 

SUPERSTITION,  extravagant  devotion, 
or  religion,  wrong  direfiled,  or  con- 
dujled. 

SUPERVISOR,  a Purveyor,  or  overfeer, 
See  the  article  Surveyor;  £fr. 

It  was  formerly,  and  ttill  remains  a 
cuftom  among  fome  perfoiis,  to  appoint 
a fupervifor  of  a will,  to  fee  that  the 
executors  thereof  do  punftually  obferve 
and  perform  the  fame. 

Supervifor  formerly  was  ufed  for  Pur- 
veyor of  the  highways.  There  are  like- 
wife  certain  officers  of  the  excife,  who 
are  called  fupervifors,  on  account  of 
their  having  the  fupervifmg  and  infpeft- 
ing  of  the  books,  of  the  inferior 

officers  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  re- 
venue, to  prevent  their  negleft  of  duty. 
SUPINATION,  in  anatomy,  the  aftidn 
of  a fupinator-mufcle,  or  the  motion 
whereby  it  turns  the  hand  fo  as  that  the 
palm  is  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  See 
the  next  article. 

SUPINATOR,'  in  anatomy,  a denomina- 
tion given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  arm,  the 
one  called  the  fupinator  longus,  the  other 
the  fupinator  brevis,  both  ferving  to  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  The 
firft  has  its_origin  from  the  exterior  fpine 
of  the  humerus,  and  its  termination  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius ; the  fecond 
rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
radius,  which  it  totally  furrotjnds  and 
inclofes.  This  laft  mufcle  may  alfo  be 
of  ufe  in  the  bending  of  the  cubit. 
5iJ|PlNE,  in  latin  grammar,  part  of  the 
conjugation  of  a verb,  being  a verbal 
fubftantive  of  the  Angular  nuqiberj  and 
?he,fouftlj  declepffon, 


There  are  two  kinds  of  fupinesj  one, 
called  the  firft  lupine,  ending  in  ufn,  of 
the  accufative  cafe,  is  always  of  an  aftive 
fignification,  and  marks  a motion,  as 
ahiit  deamhulatum  the  other,  called  the 
laft  lupine,  and  ending  in  a,  of  the  ab- 
lative cafe,  is  of  a paffive  fignification, 
and  is  governed  by  fubftantives  or  ad- 
jeftives,  as,  facile  diBu,  See. 

SUPPLE,  to  fupple  a horfe  in  the  ma- 
nege, is  to  make  him  bend  his  neck, 
Ihoulders,  and  tides,  and  to  render  all 
the  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable. 

SUPPLEMENT  ancA,  in  geometry, 
or  trigonometry,  is  the  number  of  de- 
grees that  it  wants  of  being  an  entire  le- 
micircle  ; as  a complement,  Cgnifies  vvhat 
an  arch  wants  of  be;ing  a quadrant.  See 

. the  article  Complement. 

Supplement,  in  matters  of  literature, 
an  appendage  to  a boo^,  to  fupply  what 
is  wanting  therein. 

SUPPLICAVIT,  in  law,  a writ  that 
ilTues  out  of  the  court,  of  chancery  foe 
taking  furety  of  the  peace,  where  a per- 

i,  fon  is  in  danger  of  receiving  fome  bodily  . 
hurt  from  another.  It  is  direfted  to  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  llieriff  of  the 
county,  and  is  grounded  on  the  ftatute 
I.  of  Edward  III.  which  appoints,  that 
certain  perfons  lhall  be  appointed  by  the 
lord-chancellor  to  take  care  of  the  peace. 
In  order  to  fue  out  this  writ,  the  party 
requiring  it  firft  goes  before  one  of  the 
mafters  in  chancery  and  makes  03th, 
that  he  does  not  defire  the  fame  out  of 
any  malice,  but  purely  for  his  own  fafety, 
and  the  fecurity  of  bis  perfon  ; upoa 
which  the  mailer  will  make  out  a war- 
rant, ordering  the  writ  to  be  made  out 
by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  fix  clerks 
office,  after  which  the  writ  muft  be  de- 
livered to  the  Iheriff  to  have  his  warrant 
thereon  for  arrefting  the  party,  &c. 
SUPPORTED,  in  heraldry,  a term  ap? 
plied  to  the  uppermoft  quarters  of  a 
Ihield  when  divided  into  fevergl  quarters^ 
tliefe  feeming  as . it  were  fupported  os 
fuftained  by  thofe  below.  The  chief  is 
faid  to  be  fupported  when  it  is  of  two 
colours,  and  the  upper  colour  takes  up 
two  third?  of  it.  In  this  cafe  it  is  fup- 
ported by  the  colour  underneath. 
SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures  in  ais 
atchievement  placed,  by  the  fide  of  the 
Ihield,  and  feeming  fo  fupport  or  hold 
up  the  fame.  Supporters  are  chiefly 
figures  ofbeafts;  figures  of  human  crea- 
tures, for  the  like  purpofe,  are  properlv 
fsljed  tsjiapts.  Sojae  makp  appther  dif- 
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ference  between  tenant  and  fupporter : 
when  the  fliiekl  is  borne  by  a Angle 
animal,  it  is  called  tenant ; when  by 
two,  they  are  called  fupporters.  The 
figures  of  things  inanimate  fometimes 
placed  afide  of  efcntcheons,  but  not 
touching  or  fceming  to  bear  them,  though 
fometimes  called  fupporters,  are  more 
properly  cotifes.  See  the  articles  Te- 
nant and  CoTiCE. 

The  fupporters  of  the  britifli  arms  are  a 
lion  and  an  unicorn  : thofe  of  the  french 
arms  are  angels,  Sfr.  See  Arms. 

In  England,  none  tinder  the  degree  of  a 
banneret  are  allowed  fupporters,  which 
are  reftrained  to  thofe  called  the  high  no- 
bility. The  Germans  permit  none  but 
princes  and  noblemen  of  rank  to  bear 
them  ! but  among  the  French  the  ufe 
them  is  more  promifcuous. 

SUPPOSITION,  in  mufic,  the  ulingtwo 
fucceffive  notes  of  equal  value  as.  to  time, 
one  of  which,  being  a difcord,  fuppol'es 
the  other  a concord.  See  Harmony. 
The  hann'ony,  Mr.  Malcolm  obferves, 
is  to  be  always  full  on  the  accented  part 
of  the' meafure"  or  bar,  and  void  of  dif- 
cords;  yet  here  difcor'ds,  by  proper  refo- 
lution  and  preparation,  are  even  necelTary 
on  the  unaccented  part  of  the  meafure. 
Difcords,  by  conjoint  degrees,  may  pals 
without  much  offence,  and  it  is  not  there 
required  that  the  harmony  be  fo  complete 
as  on  the  accented  part.  This  tranfient 
ufe  of  difcords,  followed  by  concords, 
makes,  what  the  French  call  fuppolitiqn. 
There  'are  leveral  kind?  of  fuppolition. 
The  firft  is  when  the  principal  parts  pro- 
ceed gradually  from  concord  to  difcord, 
and  from  difcord  to  concord  ; the  intfr- 
vening  difcord  ferving  only  as  a tranfition 
to  the  following  concord.  Another  kind 
is. when  the  paits  do  not  proceed  gradu- 
ally from  the  difcord  to  the  concord,  but 
defcend  to  it  by  the  interval  of  a third. 
A third  kind,  like  the  fe.cond,  is  when 
the  fifing  to  the  difcord  is  gradual,  but 
the  defcending  from  it  to  the  following 
concorct,  is'  by  the  diftance  of  a fourth. 
A fourth  kind,  very  different  from  all 
the  reft,  is  when  the  difcords  fall  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  meafure,  and  the 
riling  to  it  is  by  the  interval  of  a fourth  : 
in  which  cafe  it  is  abfolulely  necelTary  to 
follow  it  immediately  by  a gradual  de- 
fcent  into  a concord  that  has  juft  been 
heard  before  the  harmony  to  make  the 
preceding  difcord  pafs  without  offence, 
isnd  only  feem  a tranfition  to  the  epneord. 


SUPPOSITORY,  fuppofitorium,  in  phar. 
macy,  a kind  of  medicated  cone,  or  ball, 
which  is  introduced  to  the  anus  for  open- 
ing the  belly.  Suppofitories  are  ufually 
made  of  foap,  fugar,  alum,  or  a piece 
of  tallow-candle,  about  the  length  of  a 
man’s  thumb  and  the  breadth  of  a finger, 
though  they  may  be  made  fmaller  for 
children,  and  fometimes  a little  thicker 
for  adults.  Suppofitories  are  fometimes 
compounded  of  ingredients,  adapted  to 
the  difeafe  and  circUmftances  of  the'  pa- 
tient, as  of  honey,  fait,  povvder  of 
aloes,  colocynthia,  and  the  like.  If  one 
fuppofitory  does  not  occafion  a ftool,  it 
muft  be  followed  by  another  ftronger 
one  ; and  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  the 
repetition  muft  be  continued  till  the  effeft 
required  is  produced.  The-y  are  fome- 
tiriies  lubricated  with  oil  or  butter,  that 
they  may  be  introduced  with  greater 
eafe.  Some  ufe  a lozenge  of  fugar,  or  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  cloth  rolled  up  with 
a little  lard  or  falt-butter,  which  greatly 
Toofens  the  belly.  . Fori  ulcers  of  the 
reflum,  the  heft  fuppofitories  are  made 
of  honey  of  rofes,  powder  of  mafticb  and 
myrrh,  or  of  colophony.  The  ftronger 
fuppofitories,  which  are  compofed  of 
acrid  and  ftimulating  ingredients,  are 
advantageoufly  ufed  in  promoting  a diffi- 
cult birth,  if  the  infant  be  in  a natural 
pofifion  ; and  alfo  for  expelling  the  fe- 
cundines  when  they  are  tenaciopfly  re- 
tained in  the  uterus.  In  exhibiting  them 
the  patient  fhould  be  put  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  in  giving  a clyfter,  and  the 
fuppofitory  muft  be  gently  thruft  up  the 
anus  with  the  finger. 

SUPPRESSION,  in  law,  the  extinfliaa 
or  annihilating  of  an  office,  right,  rent, 
or  the  like. 

Suppression,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
denotes  an  omiffion  of  cei  taiff  words  in  a 
fentence,  which  yet  are  neceffary  to  full 
and  petfeft  conftruftion  : as,  “ I come 
from  my  father’s  i”  that  is,  “ from  my 
father’s  boufe.” 

Suppreffion  is  a figure  of  fpeech  very  fre- 
quent in  our  language,  chiefly  ufed  for 
brevity  and  elegance.  Some  rules  re- 
lating thereto  are  as  follow  ; i.  When- 
ever a word  comes  to  be  repe.ated  in  a 
fentence  oftenerthan  once,  it  is  to  be  fuj)- 
preffed.  Thus  we  fay,  “ This  is  my 
ipafter’s  horfe,”  not  “ This  horfe  is  my 
mafter’s  horfe.”  2.  Words  that  are  ne- 
ceffarily  fupplied  may  be  ftippreffed  : and 
3.  All  vvnrds  that  pfe  and  cuftom  ftp- 
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prefs  In  other  languages,  are  alfo  to  be 
fu’pprelTed  in  Englilh,  unlefs  there  be 
particular  reafons  for  the  contrary, 
Supprefllon  is  alfo  a figure  in  fpeech 
whereby  a perfon  in  rage,  or  other  di- 
fturbance  of  mind,  fpeaks  not  out  all  he 
means,  but  fuddenly  breaks  off  his  dif- 
courfe.  Thus  the  gentleman  in  Terence, 
extremely  incenfed  againft  his  adverfary, 
accofts  him  with  this  abrupt  faying, 
Thou  of  all.”  The  excefs  of  his  in- 
dignation and  rage  choaked  the  palTage 
of  his  voice,  and  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  utter  the  reft.  But  in  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  difcourfe  is  not  complete,  the 
meaning  is  readily  underftood,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  thought  eafily  fupplies  the 
defeft  of  words.  Suppreffion  fometimes 
proceeds  from  modefty  and  fear  of  utter- 
ing any  word  of  ill  and  offenfive  found. 

Suppression,  in  medicine,  is  generally 
ufed  for  a retention  of  urine  or  the  men- 
fes.  See  the  article  Dysury,  Ischury, 
Menses,  &c. 

SUPPRE^SIONIS  IGNIS,  a fire  of  ftp- 
prefllon,  a term  ufed  in  chymiftry  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  an  application  of  fire  to  any 
fubjefl  that  it  ftiall  at  once  afil  upon  it, 
both  above  and  below,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. The  ufual  way  of  giving  this  heat 
is  by  covering  the  vefiel  in  which  the  in- 
gredients are  put  with  fand,  and  then 
laying  hot  coals  upon  that,  fo  that  they 
may  heat  through  the  fand  downwards. 

SUPPURATION,  in  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  the  fecond  way  wherein  an  inflam- 
mation teiminate's,  being  a converfion  of 
the  infpilfated  blood  and  the  foft  adjacent 
parts,  as  the  veffels  and  fat  into  pus,  or 
matter  : vUhich  diforder,  when  it  has  not 
yet  found  an  opening,  is  generally  called 
an  abfcefs.  See  INFLAMMATION,  Ab- 
scess, PHLEGMON,  TUMOUR,  &c. 

The  belt  cure  nf  an  inflammation  is  by 
refolution  or  difperfion  : but  when  this 
is  out  of  the  power  of  the  furgeon  of 
phylician  to  effeff,  and  when  tumours  and 
phlegmons  fhew  a tendency  to  fuppura- 
tion,  all  the  refolving  and  difperfing 
medicines  muft  be  laid  afide,  and  great 
care  muft  be  taken  to  forward  the  matu- 
rity of  the  inflammation  ; that  is,  to 
convert  the  ftagnated  blood  into  laudable 
matter;  then  to  give  a difcharge  or  vent 
to  this  fuppuraled 'matter  ; afterwards  to 
cleanfe  the  part ; and  finally  to  incarn  and 
heal  it.  S,-e  the  articles  DISPERSION, 
Ulcer,  Wound,  (Sc. 

In  general,  I'uppiiration  is  to  he  pro- 
moted by  fuch  of  the  emollient  medicines 
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as  obftru£I  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
oils,  and  glutinous  medicines  ; as  allt? 
the  Iharp,  pungent,  and  in  fome  degree 
cauftic  medicines,  which  may  be  ufed  in 
form  of  cataplafms  or  plafters.  But  to  be 
more  particular,  fuppurating  medicines, 
befides  thofe  already  enumerated  under 
abfcefs,  &c,  are  the  fats  of  a goofe,  of  a 
dog,  of  a man,  of  a viper,  and  of  a 
bear  ; pigeon  and  cow-dung ; bran, 
yeaft,  herrings,  leeches,  mefilot,  to- 
bacco, oil,  burgundy  pitch,  common- 
pitch,  rofin,  deer-fuet,  ox-fuet,  fheep- 
fuet,  and  frankinccnfe;  Thefe  medi- 
cines, either  alone  or  compounded,  are 
to  be  applied  hot  to  the  part,  and  the  ap- 
plication frequently  repeated,  till  the 
matter  within  is  found  to  be  fufficiently 
ripened  by  the  foftnefs  and  whitenefs  of 
the  tumour ; but  when  the  abfcefs  is 
fmall,  it  is  fuflicientand  more  convenient 
to  apply  fome  of  the  ripening  plafters,  as 
diachylon,  with  the  gums,  or  the  like, 
till  the  fuppuration  is  perfefled. 

A ripening  cataplafm  from  the  London 
difpenfatory,  is  as  follows  ; Take  of  figs, 
four  ounces  yellow  bafilicum  ointment, 
one  ounce;  galbanum  ftrained,  half  an 
ounce  : beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a mor- 
tar, occafionally  dropping  in  fome  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  ftrong  ale  ; then  carefully 
mix  them-with  the  ointment  firft  liquified 
along  with  the  galbanum.  And  a ripen- 
ing plafter  from  the  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  is  this.  Take  of  gum-plafter,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  burgundy-pitch,  half 
an  ounce  : boil  them  together. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fup- 
purative  medicines  are  fuch  as  by  the  afli- 
vity  and  vvarmth  of  their  parts  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  pores,  and  mix  with  and  rati- 
fy any  obftrufted  matter,  fo  (hat  it  may  be 
rendered  fit  to  dilcharge,  upon  laying  open 
the  part  by  a cauftic  or  incilion.  Nov?, 
in  many  inftances,  as  the  matter  by  this 
means  ratifies  and  grows  more  fluid,  the 
refluent  blood  is  apt  to  walii  it  back  into 
the  common  mafs,  which  fometimes  is  of 
that  nature  as  to  do  a great  deal  of  mif- 
chief ; or  by  making  it  take  up  more 
room  upon  its  rarefaSion,  occafions  it 
more  to  diftendthe  parts  in  which  it  is 
contained,  whereon  a fenfe  of  pain  is 
excited,  and  thereby  a greater  concourfe 
of  fluid,  and  confequently  a needlefs  in- 
creafe  of  the  tumour  ; fo  that  medirines 
under  this  denomination  leqiiiretobe  in 
the  hand  of  fuch  as  are  Co  well  acquainted 
with  the  mechanifm  of  the  animal  cecono- 
niy  as  to  be  able  to  apply  tbtm  to  the  belt 
advantage, 
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advantage,  and  know  how  to  avoid  the 
hazards  which  may  arife  from  their  abufe. 
Nor  are  internal  remedies  to  be  ne- 
glefted  in  order  to  further  a fuppura- 
tion,  efpecially  when  the  tumours  are 
large  and  of  confequence.  In  thefe  cafesj 
when  the  blood  moves  too  flowly,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  puKe,  the  patient 
muft  be  allowed  to  eat  meat,  and  muft 
take  fuch  medicines  as  are  warm  and  fti- 
mulating,  by  means'of  which,  and  by 
the  increafed  motion  of  the  blood,  the 
infpiflated  particles  contained  in  the 
fmaller  veflels  will  be  the  more  eafdy 
converted  into  matter.  Strong  broths 
are  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  alfo 
the  ufe  of  wine,  or  ale,  in  moderation 
and  venice-treacle,  diafcordium,  and 
the  confeftion  of  alkermes,  are  to  be 
the  medicines  .taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  and  medicated  teas  made  of  faun- 
ders-wood,  faffafrafs,  or  cinnamon.  But 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  tnotion  of  the 
blood  is  too  violent,  and  the  heat  too 
great,  cooling  medicines  are  to  be  given, 
Ibcb  as  the  thin  and  watery  drinks,  the 
fub-acid  medicines,  and  nitre  : bleeding 
in  a fmall  quantity  is  alfo  often  necefl'ary 
in  this  cafe.  But  when  the  conllitution 
is  found,  and  the  blood’s  motion  regular, 
the  ufe  of  internal  medicines  to  promote 
fuppuration  is  trifling,  and  may  be  alto- 
gether rejefled. 

SyPPURATIVES,  or  Suppurating 
MEDICINES,  fuch  as  promote  fuppura- 
tion. See  the  preceding  article. 

SUPPURATION.  See  Computation. 

SUPRACOSTALES,  or  Levatores 
costaRum,  in  anatomy,  mufcles  ferv- 
ing  to  refpiration  ; being  among  thofe 
that  dilate  the  thorax  for  that  end,  and 
therefore  reckoned  among  the  dilatatores. 
See  the  article  Dilatatores. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  of  two  kinds,  being 
diftinguilhed  from  their  figures  into  Ihort 
and  long.  . The  fliort  ones  are  twelve 
on  each  fide  ; they  have  their  origin  from 
the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  eleven  verte- 
brae of  the  back,  and  of  one  that  is  in 
the  lower  one  of  the  neck,  and  they  are 
inferted  into  the  hinder  part  -of  the  ribs. 
The  long  fupracoftales  are  three  or  four  : 
their  origin  is  the  fame  from  the  feventb, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vettebrEe,  and 
their  end  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  ribs. 

SUPRALAPSARY,  In  theology,  a per- 
fon  who  holds  that  God,  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men, 
has  lefolved,  by  an  eternal  decree,  to 


fave  fome  and  damn  others.  Thefe  art 
alfo  called  antelapfaries,  and  are  op- 
pofed  to  fublapfaries  and  infralapfariesi 

SUPRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  thus  called  from  its  flelliy  origi- 
nation  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  balls  of 
the  fcapula  above  the  fpirie,  to  the  upper 
part  whereof  it  is  connefiled,  as  alio  to 
the  fuperior  edge  of  the  fcapula,  whence 
marching  along  the  upper  interfcapulum, 
or  thin  part  of  the  fcapula,  which  it  fills, 
it  palTes  under  the  acrdmium  and  articu- 
lation of  the  humerus.  helps  to  lift 
the  arm  upwards. 

SUPREMACY,  in  our  polity,  the  fupe- 
riority  or  fovereignty  of  the  king  over 
the  church  as  well  as  (late,  whereof  he  is 
eftablidied  head.  See  the  article  Kino. 
The  king’s  fupremacy  was  at  firft  eftab- 
lilhed,  or,  as  others  fay>  recovered,  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  1534,  after  break- 
ing with  the  pope.  It  is  fince  confirmed 
by  feveral  canons,  as  well  as  by  the  arti- 
cles of  tlie  church,  and  is^paffed  into  an 
oath  which  is  required  as  a neceffary  qua- 
lification for  all  offices  and  employments 
both  in  church  and  ftate,  from  perfons  to 
be  ordained,  fromjthe  members  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  &c. 

SURA,  in  anatomy,  the  calf,  or  flelliy 
part  of  the  leg.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
by  fome  for  the  fibula/  See  Fibula. 

SURAT,,  a city  and  port-town  of  hither 
India,  in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  or 
Cambaya,  fituated  on  the  river  Tapte, 
ten  miles  eaft  of  the  Indian-fea;  in  eaft 
long.  72“  20',  north  lat.  21°  30'. 

SURBATING,  among  farriers,  is  when 
the  fple  of  a horfe’s  foot  is  worn,  bruifed, 
or  fpojied  by  beating  the  hoof  againft  the 
ground  in  travelling  without  Ihoes,  or 
going  in  hot  Tandy  lands,  or  with  a Ihoe 
that  hurts  tlte  foie,  lies  too  flat  to  it,  or 

■ the  like.  Sometimes  alfo  it  happens  by 
over-tiding  a horfe  while  young,  before 
his  feet  are  hardened;  and  fometimesby 
the  hardnefs  of  the  ground  and  high 
lifting  his  feet.  The  figns  hereof  are  his 
halting,  on  both  fore-legs,  and  going 
ftiffly,  and  creeping  as  if  half  foundered. 
In  the  general,  there  is  nothing'betterfor 
furbated  feet  than  tar  melted  into  the 
foot,  or  vinegar  boiled  with  foot  to  the 
confidence  of  a broth,  and  put  into  the 
foot  boiling  hot,  with  hurds  over  it,  and 
fpiints  to  keep  it  in. 

SURCHARGE,  the  famewiih  overcharge, 
and  whatever  is  above  that  which  is  jult 
and  right.  Surcharge  of  the  fored  or  a 
common,  is  when  a commoner  puts  more 

beads 
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beads  in  the  foreft  or  common  than  he 
has  a right  to  do. 

SURCINGLE,  a girdle  wherewith  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  ufually 
tie  their  caffock.  See  Girdle. 

SURCOAT,  a coat  of  arms  to  be  worn 
over  the  body  armour.  See  the  article 
COkT  of  arms. 

The  furcoat  is  properly  a loofe  thin  taffa- 
ty  coat,  with  arms  embroidered  or  paint- 
ed on  it,  fuch  as  is  worn  by  heralds  : 
antiently  alfo  ufed  by  military  men  over 
their  armour,  to  diltinguilh  themfelves 
by. 

SURCULUS,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
a word  ufed  to'  exprefs  that  part  of  the 
branching  of  the  ribs  of  a leaf,  which  is 
of  a middle  kind  betwixt  the  great  middle 
riband  the  fmallelt  reticular  ramifications. 
The  middle  rib  is  by  the  writers  on  thefe 
fubjefts  called  petiolum.  The  fiffl:  divi- 
fion  that  go  off  laterally  from  thefe  are 
called  rami,  or  branches ; the  next  divi- 
llon  of  thefe  into  more  minute  ones,  fur- 
culi  i and  the  final  divarications  of  thefe 
into  the  reticular  work  that  fprcads  ilfelf 
over  the  whole  leaf,  capillamenta.  See 
the  article  Petiolum,  Gfc. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  denotes 
any  number  or  quantity  that  is  incom- 
tnenfurable  to  unity  : otherwife  called  an 
irrational  number  or  quantity.  ' 

The  fquare  roots  of  all  numbers,  except 
1,4,9,  '6,  as,  36,49,  64.  8',.  too. 
It  I,  144,  fefr.  (which  are  the  fquares  of 
the  integer  numbers,  i,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

8,  9,  10,  It,  xa,  fifr. )are  incommenfur- 
ables:  and  after  the  fame  manner  the 
cube  roots  of  all  numbers  but  of  the 
cubes  of  X,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  are  incom- 
xnenfurables : and  quantities  that  are  to 
one  another  in  the  proportion  of  fuch 
numbers,  muft  alfo  have  their  fquare- 
roots,  or  cube  roots,  incommenfurable. 
The  roots,  therefore,  of  foch  numbers, 
being  incommenfurable,  are  expreffed  by 
placing  the  proper  radical  fign  over 

them:  thus^a, ^3, ^5,^6,  &c. 

•xprefs  numbers  incommenfurable  with 
Unity.  However,  though  thefe  numbers 
are  incommenfurable.  themfelves  with 
unity,  yet  they  are  commenfurable  in 
power  with  it  ; becaufe  their  powers  are 
integers,  that  is,  multiples  of  unity. 
They  may  alfo  be  commenfurable  fome- 

a 

limes  with  one  another,  as  the  and 

X/  z ; becaufe  they  are  to  one  another  as 

z to  1 : and  when  they  have  a coitimoa 
VoL,  IV. 
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meafure,  as  » is  the  common  meafure 

of  both  ; then  their  ratio  is  reduced  to 
an  exprelpon  in  the  leaft  terms,  as  that 
of  commenfurahle  quantities,  by  divid- 
ing them  by  their  greateft  common  mea- 
fure. This  common  meafure  is  found 
as  in  commenfurable  quantities,  only 
the  root  of  the  common  meafure  is  to 
be  made  their  common  divifor : thus 
Viz  • , v'lga 

4/4=  and  zrsVA 

Vs  . V z 

A rational  quantity  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  any  given  furd,  by  railing 
the  quantity  to  the  power  that  is  deno- 
minated by  the  name  of  the  furd,  and 
then  fetting  the  radical  fign  over  it : thus 
2-  3 4.  5 * 

a—  V«^=Va^=Vrz  +=V<i®=:V«’’» 
34  s 

and  4=:V  i6=V64=Vz56=  V 10*4 

B 

= V4'’- 

As  furds  may  be  confidered  as  powers 
with  fraftional  exponents,  they  are  re- 
duced to  others  of  the  fame  value  that 
fliall  have  the  fame  radical  fign,  by  re- 
ducing thefe  fra£lionaI  exponents  to  frac- 
tions having  the  fame  value  and  a com- 
n t 

mon  denominator.  Thus 

i , I w I « 

and  j a-sz. a’",  and  - =■ — 

n nm  m nm 

, n , m , . 

and  therefore  ^ a and  ^ a,  reduced  to 

nm 

the  fame  radical  fign,  become  y/ and 
nm  I 

s/7m.  If  you  are  to  reduce  >/  3 and 

z to  the  fame  denominator,  confidec 
I jL  a 

3 as  eq;jal  to  3 and  equal  to 

whofe  indices  reduced  to  a common 

denominator,  you  hare  3^  =3®,  and  » "S 

a "t  O 

— z'S,  and  confequently,  V 3 = V 3 * 

6 366 

— zy,  and  V » = Vz*=V45  fo  that 

a s 

the  propofed  furds  V 3 and  2,  are  re- 
6 6 

duced  to  other  equal  furdt  V *7  and  V 4» 
having  a common  radical  fign. 

Surds  of  the  fame  rational  quantity  are 
multiplied  by  adding  their  exponents, 
and  divided  by  fubtra£ling  them  3 thus, 

i + i 

Z 3 i 1 K 

,/  ax  y'a  — at'xa^zza  —as~ 

e Vrt 

yfaSjand  a ^ 

iS  A 
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. 1T_*5 


m 


n 


6 

: v'a* 


za  ’ ^ a y.  k/  a ':=‘ Cl 

in 

Tii-^n  It — m * . ^.  

5-— ::=« } ^ i X v'  a ,=? 

mn  n inn 

s/a 

6 6 t/  Z 

^2^=  V r-;  T — 

If  the  furds  are'^ of  different  rational 
» _ ” _ 

quantities,,  as  */ and  ’ and  have 

the  fame  fign,  multiply  thefe  rational 
quantities  *1010  one  another,  or  divide 
them  by  one  another,  and  fet  the  ^"i" 
mon  radical  fign  over  their  product  or 
_ n __  n 

quotient.  Thus,\/ a^xV' 

m'  fn  

3 2 » \/ a"'  s/ ^ 

,^/2X  ,/5=/loj  — 


h'^a 


w 

V P? 


•v/  b '• 


^ ^ _L 

24  8 


i3  > ^ 

V 24 

V'  3. 

If  funds  have  not  the  fame  radical  fign, 
reduce  them  to  flich  as  lhall  have  the 
fame  radical  fign,  and  proceed  as  before; 

m mn 

m n nm 

4^/aX^  b~  ^ ~ — ; 


2 

^ 2X^4  = 1^X  4^=2  ^X4.'S:= 
6 ® - 6 


3X4?  — t/  8X16  =14/1285 

,,  C 6 

1— S/ 


\/  4- 


/—  ^5  2^  ^ 

'd  ^ ■ 

V^'2.  If  the  furds  have  any  rational 
coefficients,  thgir  produft  or  quotient  niult 

S Z ••  2. 

be  prefixed;  thus, 24/ 3 X 5v/ Srz:  10 
jS.  The  powers  of  furds  aie  found  as  the 
powers  of  their  quantities,  hy  multi- 
plying their  exponents  .by  the  index  of 
the  power  i-equired  ; thus  the  fqiiare  of 

■ 3 ' X 2 - ^ 

2 is  2'^  r;^23 — y/45  ihe  cube  of 

2 X t 2 

^/S  = 5?"  ■=  Or  you 

need  only,  in  involving  fords,  raife'ihe 
qiiantjly  under  the  radical  fign  to  Ihe 
pfiVi’Cf  rtqtiirpd,' gonfinuing  the  faiqe  pa-. 

' ' ' " ■ ' a 


dical  fign  ; unlefs  the  index  of  that  power 
is  equal  to  the  name  of  the  furd,  or  a 
multiple  of  it,  and  in  that  cafe  the  power 
of  the  furd  becomes  rational.  Evolu. 
tion  is  performed  by  dividing  the  frac. 
tion,  which  is  the  exponent  of  the  furd, 
by  the  name  of  the  root  required.  Thus 

3 3 

the  fquare  root  of  y/  rj+  is  v/V2 
6 

or  y^  a*- 

m m 

The  furd  a^’^.x  — nV  x;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  a power  of  any  quantity 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  furd  divides 
the  quantity  under  the  radical  fign  with- 
out a remainder,  as  here  a'^  divides  a”>x, 
and  25  the  fquare  of  5,  divides  75  the 

quantity  under  the  fign  in  ^/ 7 ; with- 
out a remainder;  then  place  the  root  of 
that  power  rationally  before  the  fign, 
and  the  quotient  under  the  fign,  and  thus 
the  fill'd  will  be  reduced  to  a more  fiinple 
2 2 

expreffion. 


Thusv/75  = 5y'3;^4S 

, X 3 3 

= 4/  3 X i6=4v/  31  4/8i=:v'27X3 
3 

^34/3- 

When  furds  are  reduced  to  their  leaft  ex- 
prefTions,  if  they  have  the  fame  irrati- 
onal part,  they  are  added  or  fubtiafted, 
by  adding  or  fubtrafling  their  rational 
coefficients,  and  prefixing  the  fum  or 
difference  to  the  common  irratiqnal  part. 
» q 

Thus,'  4/75+4/48=54/3+44/ 3=9 

3 3 3 3 

V'  3 ; 4/  81  24=3  V'  3 + 24/  3=5 

32  2 

3 ; 4/  1 .50— 54=54/  6—34/ 

4/  fi  1 \/  p^x  +.y/  ^ x-\-h  X 

— a + bxVx. 

Compound  furds  are  fuch  as  confift  of 
two  or  more  joined  together;  the  fintiple 
furds  ate  cominenfurable  in  power,  and 
by  being  multiplied  into  tlieinfelves,  give 
at  length  rational  quantities  ; yet  com- 
pound lords  multiplied  into  them felves, 
commonly  give  Hill  irrational  produfts. 
But,  when  any  compound  furd  is  pro- 
pofed,  there  is  another  compound  furd 
which,  multiplied  into  it,  gives  a rational 
produiSV.  Thus  ii  t/  a ^ b were  pro- 
pofed,.  multiplying  it  by  y'  a—r>\/  b, 
the  prodtifl  vvill  be  q-r-5, 

The  invelligatioii  of  that  furd,  which 
multiplied  into  the  propi-fed  furd,  give! 
a rational  produfil,  is  made  eafy  by  tliiee 
tficqreiiiEj  dt|ivcie4  by  Mr.  M<tclaii(iiii 

in 
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!n  his  Algebra,  p.  109,  fcq.  to  which  we 
refer  the  curious. 

This  operation  is  of  life  in  reducing  ford 
cxpreffions  to  more  fimple  forms.  Thus 
fuppole  a binominal  fuid  divided  by  ano- 

z 2,  z a 

ther,  as  V'  20  + y'  laj  by  y'  5 — 3, 

the  quotient  might  be'  exprelTed  by 

' 1/  20  + ./  i4  „ , . . , 

But  this  might  be  ex- 

4/5-4/3 

prelfcd  in  a more  (imp’e  form,  by  multi- 
plying  both  numerator  and  denominator, 
by  that  furd,  whith  rnultiplied  into  the  de- 
nominator, gives  a rational  produfl ; thus, 
^ ia_y  20+v/  12^^  \/t  + i/.3 

■V^5  — V'3  ^ S—V  Z \/5+V'3 


V 1 


2i/  f)C 


1 6 + 2 V'^  60 


-=;  8 + 


itj  15.  To  do  this  generally,  fee  Mac- 
laurin,  lib.  cit.  p,  113. 

■When  the  fquare  root  of  a furd  is, re- 
quired, it  may  be  found,  nearly,  by  ex- 
irafling  the  root  of  a rational  quantity 
that  approximates  to  its  value.  Thus  to 
find  the  fquare  root  of  3 + ay'  2,  firfi: 
calculate  y'h  — 1,414.2.1.  Hence  3-^2 
y' 2 zz  5,8.2842,  the  root  of  which  is 
found  to  be  nearly  2,41421. 

In  like  manner  we  may  proceed  with 
any  other  propofed  root.  And  if  the 
index  of  the  root,  propofed  to  be  ex- 
trafled,  be  great,  a table  of  logarithms 


7 > 13 

may  be  ufed.  Thus  5+^^  17  may 
be  moft  conveniently  found  by  loga- 
rithms. 

Take  the  logarithms  of  17,  .divide  It  by 
13  5 find  the  number  correfponding  to 
the  quotient ; add  this  number  to  5 ; find 
the  logarithm  of  the  fura,  and  divide  it 
by  7,  and  the  number  correfponding  to 
this  quotient  will  be  nearly  equal  to 


7/  13 

V 5 + 5/17- 

But  it  IS  fometlmes  requifite  to  exprefs 
the  roots  of  furds  exaflly  by  other  fords. 
Thus,  in  the  firft  example,  the  fquare 
root  of  3-h2^ 2 is  i-p^/2  : for  1 

l+5/a=l  + 2y'2  + 2Z=3  + 2y'2. 
For  the  method  ot  performing  this,  the 
curious  may  confult  Mr.  Maclaurin’s 
Algebra,  p.  m;,  i'eq.  where  allb  rules 
for  trinomii^ls,  may  be  found, 
SURDESOLIDj  or  Sursolid.  See  the 
article  SuRSOLiD. 

SURETY,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  the 
fame  with  bail.  See  the  article  Bail* 
There  is  alfo  a furety  of  the  peace, 
whereby  a pe'rfon,  in  danger  of  hurt  from 


another,  is  fecured  by  a bond  or  recog 
niz'.nce  of  the  offending  party,  and  his 
fureties  entered  into  to  the  king,  and  taken 
by  a competent  Judge  of  record,  ©fc. 
SURFACE,  or  Surerf.icies.  See  the 

article  SUPERFICIES. 

SURFEIT,  in  medicine,  -a  ficknefs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fenfaiion  of  a load  at 
the  ftomach,  ufually  attended  with  erup- 
tions, and  fbmetimes  with  a Tver. 

Surfeits  may  be  caufcd,  fay.s  Dr.  Shaw, 

I.  By  voracity;  from  whence  the  ffo- 
mach  and  intelfines  are  overcharged,  di- 
geftion  weakened,  and  the  chyle  render- 
ed crude  or  vifcid,  and  the  blood  cor- 
rupted. If  what  was  thus  • devoured 
were  high  feafoned  or  inflammatory,  or 
happened  to  lie  long  in  the  body,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  caufe  a fever  alfo.  i.  By  drink- 
ing of  fmail  liquors  in  hot  weather,  or 
when  the  body  is  heated  bv  exercife ; 
which,  perhaps,  chills  the  fluids,  and 
gives  a • check  to  perfpiratlon ; from 
whence  alfo  may  arl(e  a fever  and  erup- 
tions. Summer  fruits  likewife,  as  cu- 
cumbers, apples,  cherries,  may  have 
the  fame  effect.  3.  By  tod  great  exer-  '' 
cife  or  heat,  whence  the  fluids  are  rari- 
fied  and  thrown  into  too  rapid  a circula- 
tion, which  being  fuddenly  ftcppedj  as 
may  happen  by  cooling  too  fafl,  there 
enfues  alfo  a floppage  of  perfpiration, 

4.  By  the  ftate  or  fome  change  of  the 
air;  as  by  blafts,  or  vehemently  hot  and 
fultry  weather,  or  cold  winds  giving  a 
fudden  check  to,  and  preventing,  perfpi- 
ration.  See  Perspiration. 

‘Eruptions  may  not  appear  in  furfeits,  ei- 
ther by  reafon  of  the  flightnefs  of  the 
caufe,  or  fome  wrong  management  at  the 
firlt.  Naufea’sJ  oppreflion,  ficknefs,  and 
fometlmes  a vomiting  and  a fever,  but  fel- 
dom  eruptions,  attend  on  an  overloaded 
ftomach.  This  fpecies  of  a furfeit  is  call- 
' ed  crapula ; fickne.fs,  gilawing  at  the 
ftomach,  fometimes  eruptions  and  a fever 
attend  furfeits,  from  the  bad  quality  of 
any  thing  ufed  as  food.  The  fever  al- 
ways decreafes  as  the  irruptions  increafe; 
and  if  thefe  fiiddeniy  difappear,  the  fever 
increafes.  Thole  lurfeits,  which  proceed 
from  too  great  exercife,  or'  too  fudden 
cooling  after  it,  appear  with  ficknefs.  a 
fever  and  eruptions,  though  the  two  laft 
fymptoms  may  be  wanting.  Thofe  cauf- 
‘ ed  from  fome  alteration  in  the  air,  and 
vulgarly  called  blafts,  appear  with  red- 
nefs  of  the  face,  fpots,  and  a fever,  often 
with  blifters  on  the  fkin.  SeeFEVER.  . 
SURGE,  in  the  fea-language,  the  fame 
with  a wave.  See  ihe  article  WAVE. 
jS  A » Alfc?' 
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Alfo  when  heaving  at  the  capftan,  if  the 
cable  royal,  or  meflenger  flip  a little, 
they  call  it  furging. 

SURGERY,  or  Chirurgery, 

the  art  of  curing  all  manner  of  wounds, 
and  other  diforders,  where  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hand,  affifted  by  proper  in- 
ftruments,  is  necelTary. 

Surgery,  or  manual  operation,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  mankind,  fince  by  means 
hereof  many  grievous  diforders  are  re- 
lieved, as  wounds,  fraflures,  luxations, 
ulcers,  (Sc.  where  diet  and  medicine 
would  afford  very  little,  and  fometimes 
no  help  at  all.  See  the  articles  Wound, 
Fracture,  (Sc. 

Surgery,  fays  Celfus,  is  that  branch  of 
phyfic  which  informs  us  how  to  cUiC  or 
prevent  diforders,  by  the  aflillance  of 
our  hands  or  inftruments,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  external  remedies : thus  dif- 
orders are  often  prevented  by  bleeding, 
fcarifying,  iflfues,  ietons,  (Sc.  See  Phle- 
botomy, Scarification,  (Sc. 

A thorough  knowledge  in  anatomy  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  a furgeon,  other- 
wife  his  aflions  are  always  uncertain, 
and  ever  obnoxious  to  a multiplicity  of 
dangers.  He  ought  alfo  to  be  expert  in 
the  art  of  managing  his  hands  and  in- 
ftrumenfs  dexteroufly  in  the  performance 
of  fuch  operations  as  any  cafe  may  re- 
quire ; as  amputation,  lithotomy,  extir- 
pation, cauterizing,  (Sc.  See  the  articles 
Amputation,  Lithotomy,  (Sc. 

In  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  furgery  was 
fo  connefted  with  medicine,  that  the  for- 
mer was  fcarce  diftinguiihed  from  the 
latter  by  any  peculiar  and  difcriminating 
name ; and  that  Hippocrates  himfelf 
affifted  the  lick,  by  manual  operation, 
is  a faff  which  cannot  be  called  in 
queftion.  During  thefe  laft  fifty  years, 
furgery  has  been  cultivated  with  very 
great  fuccefs.  M.  le  Dran  has  furnilh- 
ed  us  with  inftrufilions  which  will  in- 
form the  molt  flcilful  proficients.  M. 
de  la  Faye,  the  ingenious  commentator 
on  Dionis,  has  likewife  given  us,  in  bis 
notes,  not  only  what  his  own  experi- 
ence and  refleftions  have  .fuggefted,  but 
alfo,  as  he  fays,  the  opinions  and  obfer- 
vations  of  the  greateft  furgeons  at  Paris  5 
and  indeed  the  frequent  mention  he 
makes  of  Mefl'.  Morand,  Petit,  de  la 
Peyronie,  and  others,  are  fufficient  proofs 
that  his  comments  are  an  exa£l  repre- 
fentation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  furge- 
ry in  France.  M.  Garengeot’s  treatife 
on  the  operations  of  furgery,  lies  un- 
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der  the  difadvantage  of  having  been 
publiflied  fome  years  fince,  and  before 
many  of  thofe  improvements  were  made, 
which  are  now  univerfally  known  : it, 
however,  contains  feveral  cafes  and  re- 
marks well  worth  the  attention  of  a ftu- 
dious  reader.  Heifter’s  furgery  is  in  every 
body’s  hands,  and  the  charafiler  of  Heif- 
ter  is  fo  well  eftabliflted,  that  any  account 
of  that  work  is  needlel's.  Nor  need  we 
mention  the  treatife  of  furgery,  and  cri- 
tical enquiry,  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Sharp,  fince  the  name  of  the  author  is 
abundantly  fufficient.  If  the  reader  de- 
fires a more  particular  account  of  chirur- 
gical  authors,  we  refer  him  to  the  article 
Operation,  to  Heifter’s  Surgery,  and 
to  Dr.  James’s  Medical  Di£l.  under  the 
article  Chirurgia,  Where  he  will  find 
a very  large  catalogue  of  them. 

SURIANA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  petals, 
obverfely  ovated,  patent,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  cup  : there  is  no  pericarpium  ex- 
cept the  crufts  of  the  feeds,  which  are  five 
in  number,  and  roundifli.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

SURINAM,  the  capital  of  the  dutch  fet- 
tlements  in  Guiana,  in  South  America: 
weft  long.  56“,  and  north  lat.  6®  30'. 

SURMOUNTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
one  figure  is  laid  over  another.  As  the 
pile  furmounted  of  a chevron  in  plate 
CCLX.  fig.  I. 

SURNAME,  or  Sir  NAME,  a name  added 
to  the  proper  or  baptifmal  name,  to  de- 
note the  peffon  of  fitch  a family. 

SURREBUTTER,  in  law,  a fecond  re- 
butter, or  the  replication  of  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant’s  rebutter. 

SURREJOINDER,  is  a fecond  defence  of 
the  plaintiff’s  declaration  by  way  of  an- 
fwer  to  the  defendant’s  tejoinder. 

SURRENDER,  in  common  law,  an  inftra- 
meqt  in  writing,  teftifying  that  the  par- 
ticular tenant  of  lands  and.ti^ements  for 
life  or  years,  doth  fufficiently  confent  and 
agree,  that  he  who  has  the  next  or  ini* 
mediate  remainder  or  reverfion  thereof, 
fliall  have  the  prefent  eftate  of  the  fame 
in  poffeffion,  and  that  he  thereby  yields 
and  gives  up  the'/ame  to  him. 

A furrender  may  not  be  made  of  eftates 
in  fee,  nor  of  rights  and  titles  only;  nei- 
ther can  one  termor  regularly  lurrcnder 
to  another.  For  it  is  ordained  by  fta- 
tute,  that  no  eftate  of  freehold,  or  term 
for  years,  (hall  be  granted  or  furrender- 
ed  but  by  deed  in  writing,  figned  by  the 

parties, 
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parties,  or  by  operation  at  law,  &c.  See 
the  article  Deed. 

Befides  the"  ufual  furrender  at  common 
law,  there  is  a cuftomary  furrender  of 
copyhold  lands,  and  likewife  a furrender 
of  letters-patent  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  he  may  grant  the  eftate  to  whom  he 
thinks  meet, 

SURREPTITIOUS,  or  Subreptiti- 
OUS.  See  SUBREPTITIOUS. 

SURRY,  a county  of  England,  bounded 
by  the  river  Thames,  which  feparates  it 
from  Middlefex,  on  the  north;  by  Kent, 
on  the  eaft  ; by  Suffex,  on  the  fouth  ; and 
by  Berklhire,  on  the  weft;  being  thirty- 
four  miles  long,  and  twenty-one  broad. 

SURROGATE,  in  law,  denotes  a perfon 
that  is  fu^ftituted,  or  appointed,  in  the 
room  of  another  ; and  moft  commonly  of 
a biftiop,  or  of  his  chancellor, 

SURSISE,  in  law,  a name  efpecially  ufed 
for  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are 
impofed  upon  thofe  perfons  that  do  not 
duly  pay  their  duties  or  rent  for  caftle- 
ward,  in  the  caftle  of  Dover. 

SURSOLID,  or  Surdesolid,  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  fifth  power,  or 
fourth  multiplication  of  any  number  or 
quantity  cohfidered  as  a root.  See  Root. 

SuRSOLiD  PROBLEM,  in  mathematics,  is 
that  which  cannot  be  relblved  but  by 
curves  of  a higher  nature  than  a conic 
feftion,  'V,  gr,  in  order  to  defcribe  a re- 
gular endecagon,  or  figure  of  eleven  fides 
in  a circle,  it  is  required  to  defcribe  an 
ifofceles  triangle  on  a right  line  given, 
whofe  angles  at  the  bafe  fhall  be  quin- 
tuple to  that  at  the  vertex  ; which  may 
eafily  be  done  by  the  interftifion  of  a 
quadratrix,  or  any  other  curve  of  the 
fecond  gender.  See  the  articles  Curve 
and  Quadratrix. 

SURVEY,  in  law,  is  the  afcerta^ning  not 
only  the  boundaries  and  royalties  of  a 
manor,  or  eftate  in  lands;  but  alfo  the 
tenure  of  the  refpeSlive  tenants,  and  the 
rent  and  value  of  the  fame.  In  this  laft 
fenfe,  it  is  taken  fora  court ; becaufe  on 
. the  failing  of  an  eftate,  confifting  of  ma- 
nors, to  a new  lord,  where  there  are  te- 
nants by  leafe,  and  copyholders,  a court 
of  furvey  is  generally  held  ; and  fome- 
times  upon  other  occafions,  to  apprife  the 
lord  of  his  right  and  intereft. 

SURVEYING,  the  art  or  afl  of  meafuring 
land;  that  is,  of  taking  the  dimenfions 
of  any  trafl  of  ground,  laying  down  the 
fame  in  a map  or  draught,  and  finding 
the  content  or  area  thereof. 

Surveying,  called  alfo  geoda;fia,_is  a very 
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antient  art?  It  is  even  held  to  have  been 
the  firft  or  primitive  part  of  geometry, 
and  that  which  gave  occafion  to,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  reft.  See  the 
article  Geometry. 

Surveying  eonfitts  of  three  parts  or  mem- 
bers; the  firft  is  the  taking  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  meafures,  and  making  the  necef- 
fary  obfervations  on  the  ground  itfelf  j 
the  fecond,  is  the  laying  dqwn  of  thefe 
meafures  and  obfervations  on  paper : and 
the  third,  the  finding  the  area  dr  quan- 
tity of  ground  thus  laid  down. 

The  firft  is  what  we  properly  call  furvey- 
ing  : the  fecond  we  call  plotting  or  pro- 
trafting,  or  mapping  : and  the  third 
eafting  up.  The  firft,  again,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  'viz.  the  making  of  obferva- 
tions for  the  angles,  and  the  taking  of 
meafures  for  the  diftances.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  performed  by  fome  one  or 
other  of  the  following  inftruments,  “W?. 
the  theodolite,  circumferentor,  femicir- 
cle,  plain  table,  or  compafs : the  de- 
fcription  and  manner'pf  ufing each  where- 
of, fee  under  its  relpeflive  article.  The 
latter  is  performed  by  means  either  of 
the  chain  or  the  perambulator ; the  de- 
fciiption  and  manner  of  applying  each 
whereof,  fee  under  its  refpeftive  article. 
It  is  uieful  in  furveying  to  take  the  an- 
gles which  the  bounding  lines  form  with 
the  magnetic  needle,  in  order  to  check 
the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  to  plot 
them  conveniently  afterwards. 

Large  maps,  reprefenting  confiderable 
extents  of  ground,  are  fubjeS  to  a good 
many  inconveniencies,  efpecially  if  car- 
ried into  the  fields,  to  be  compared  with 
them ; fuch  maps  become  very  trouble- 
fome  in  the  wind,  and  it  is  diificult  tp 
find  out  the  part  you  want.  To  remedy 
this,  a general  and  fmallmap  of  the  ma- 
nor, or  county,  Sfr.  Ihould  be  firft  made 
on  one  Iheet  of  paper,  the  feveral  parts 
may  Jae  fet  off  on  other  feparate  Iheets, 
and  the  general  map  being  divided  into 
as  many  fquares  as  there  are  of  thefe 
particular  iheets,  the  relation  of  the 
whole  to  the  feveral  parts  is  eafily  feen  ; 
and  all  thefe  maps  may  then  be  bound  up 
in  a book. 

The  fecoqd  branch  of  furveying  is  the 
plotting  or  laying  down  upon  paper,  the 
feveral  fides  and  angles  of  the  figure  fur- 
veyed  ; the  manner  of  doing  which  has 
already  been  explained  under  the  article 
plotting.  See  the  article  Plotting. 
Howevtr,  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  if 
the  lands  to  be  plotted  are  hilly,  and  net 
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in  any  one  plane,  the  lines  taeafuted  can- 
not be  truly  laid  down  on  paper,  with- 
out being  reduced  to  one  plane,  which 
mud  be  the  horizontal,  becaufe  angles 
are  taken  in  that  plane. 

In  viewing  objefts,  if  they  have  much 
altitude  or  depreffibn,  either  write  down 
the  degree  and  decimal,  fliewn  on  the 
double  fextant,  or  the  links,  (Iiewn  on  the 
back  fide,  which  laft  fubftrailed  from 
every  chain  in  the  ftation-line,  leaves  the 
length  in  the  horizontal  plane  5 but  if 
the  degree  is  taken,  the  following  table 
will  Ihew  the  quantity. 

A table  of  the  links  to  be  fubftrafled  put 
of  every  chain  in  hypothenfifal  lines  of 
feveral  degrees,  altitude,  dr  deprelfion, 
for  reducing  them  to  horizontal. 


deg.  links. 

deg. 

links, 

deg. 

links. 

4-OS  -4 

14.07 

3 

23.074 

8 

5-73  i 

16. 

4 

24.495 

9 

7.0a  i 

18.195 

5 

25.84 

10 

8.1s  I 

I9-9S 

* 6 

27.13 

li 

11.48  a 

21.565 

7 

2.8.36 

la 

Let  the  firft  ftation-line  really  meafure 
1107  links,  and  the  angle  of  altitude,  or 
deprelfion,  be  19"  95';  looking  in  the 
table,  I find  19"  95'  is  6 links  ; now  6 
times  II  is  66,  which  fubtrafted  from 
1107  leaves  1041,  the  true  length  to  be 
laid  down.  ,[-■ 

The  third  branch  confifts  in  reducing  the 
feveral  divifions,  inclofores,  fife,  into  tri- 
angles, Iquares,  trapeziums,  parallelo- 
grams, fife,  but  efpecially  triangles ; and 
finding  the  areas  or  contents  of  thefe  fe- 
veral figures.  See  the  articles  Area, 
Superficies,  fife. 

SURVEYING  a harbour.  This  being  an 
extremely  ufeful,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
difficult  part  of  furveying ; it  will  be 
proper  to  Ihew  not  only  in  what  manner 
the  obfervations.  Ihould  be  made,  but  how 
the  plan  or  draught  is  to  be  plotted,  or 
laid  down  on  paper. 

With  refpefl  to  the  obfervations,  it  will 
be  requifite,  i.  To  get  as  difiinft  an 
idea  as  polfible  of  the  place  to  be  furvey- 
ed  j for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  before  the  work  is  begun,  to  .walk 
feveral  times  along  the  coaft,  carefully 
obferving  the  feveral  particulars  necef- 
fary  tobe  taken  notice  of.  a.  Having  ac- 
quired an  idea  of  the  place,  fignals  muft 
be  erefled  at  every  angle,  fife,  as  at 
C,  D,E,  F,  G,  H,  and  I (pi.  CCLXIV.) 
alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  lands,  fife,  as  at 
Q^,  S,  T,  V,  W,  X,  y,  and  Z.  And 


when  yoii  are  at  the  point  erefilirig  thS 
fignal,obferve  whatobjeflson  the  land  are 
in  a right-line,  which  are  the  windmill  at 
t and  the  church  at  K,  which  objefils  muft 
be  inferted  in  your  map  as  a mai  k for  fliips 
to  avoid  the  fand  QTW.  Likewife,  when 
you  are  in  the  midit  of  the  channel  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  fands  W and  X, 
obferve  what  ohjeSs  are  in  a direfil  line, 
which  are  the  houfe  at  ‘■to  and  the  church 
at  O.  In  like  manner,  when  you  are  at 
y,  the  two  windmills  at  P and  L will  be 
in  a right-line,  as  will  the  windmill  at 
P and  the  church  at  K.  when  you  are  at 
Z.  Thefe  objefls  you  muft  be  careful  to 
infert  in  your  map ; and,  if  there  be  none 
that  will  anfwer  the  intention,  forae 
ought  to  be  eredled.  3. .The  fignals,  fife, 
being  erefted,  place  your  inftrument  at 
A,  and  obferve  the  bearing  of  the  fig- 
nal  at  C ; alfo  the  feveral  angles  compre- 
hended between  the  lines  A Q,  A S, 
AT,  AY,  and  AZ,  and  the  line  A C. 
And  becaufe  the  objefl  at  X will  be  in  a 
right-line  with  that  at  T,  therefore  the 
angle  will  be  the  fame.  4.  Meafure 
along  the  line  A C with  your  chain  or 
perambulator,  and,  when  you  come  to 
R,  note  down  the  Hiftance  from  A to 
and,  fixing  your  inftrument  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  at  A,  obferve  the  angles  in- 
tercepted between  the  lines  R V and  R W 
and  the  line  R C.  And  becaufe  the 
windmill  at  f is  in  a perpendicular  di- 
refilion  to  the  line  A C in  the  point  R, 
meafure  the  diftance  from  thence  to  that 
windmill,  noting  it  down  alio  in  your 
book.  5.  Continue  the  meafuring  of 
the  line  A C from  R towards  C,  oblerv- 
ing,  if  the  edge  of  the  water  is  not  pa- 
rallel to  the  line  AC,  to  meafure  the  dif- 
tance in  a perpendicular  direclion,  as  the 
fmall  perpendiculars  a,  b,  c,  &c.  but  be 
fure  to  remark  the  diftance.  fiich  perpen- 
diculars are  from  the  point  A,  or  fiilt 
ftation.  Alfo,  when  you  perceive  that 
the  windmill  at  P is  in  a perpendicular 
direfilion  to  the  line  A C,  meafure  the 
diftance  r^P.  6.  When  you  have  raea- 
fured  to  B,  fix  your  inftrument  there  in 
the  fame  pofition  as  at  A,  and  obferve  the 
angles  which  the  lines  B Y and  B Z form 
with  the  lineBC.  Then  turn  the  in- 
ftrument about  (the  index  being  fixed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  graduations)  till 
through  the  fights  you  fee  the  objefl  at 
A;  and  fix  the  inftrument  by  the  ferew 
in  that  pofition  ; then  obferye  the  angles- 
comprehended  between  the  line  BA  and 

the  lineaB  X,  B W,  B V,  B S,  B T,  and 

BQ_. 
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B Qi  Alfo  turning  about  the  brafs-liimb 
of  the  inftrument  (the  index  being  fixed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  graduations)  till 
the  two  fights  be  in  a right-line  with  the 
objefl  at  A;  and,  fattening  the  inftru- 
ment in  this  pofition,  take  the  angles  in- 
tercepted between  the  line  E A and  the 
lines  BM,  BL,  andBK.,  and  meafure 
the  dittance  B M.  7.  Having  meafured 
the  whole  line  AC,  fix  your  inttrument 
at  C in  the  fame  pofition  as  before,  and 
take  the  angles  BCD,  and  DCE,  tnea- 
furing  the  dittance  CD  and  the  perpen- 
dicular f.  %.  Remove  your  inftrument 
to  D,  and  take  the  angle  C D E ; thatis, 
place  the  inftrument  at  D ; and,  having 
fixed  the  index  at  the  beginning  of  the 
graduations,  turn  the  inttrument  about 
till  you  perceive  through  the  fights  the 
objeft  at  C,  and  fix  the  inttrument  in 
that  pofition  i then  move  the  index,  till 
you  fee  through  the  fights  the  objefl  at 
E,  and  the  degrees  cut  by  the  index  will 
be  the  angle  required,  g.  Remove  the 
inftrument  to  M,  and  take  the  angles 
KM  B and  K M L after  the  preceding 
manner.  10.  Having  obferved  the  an- 
gles and  meafured  the  diftances  requifite 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour,  remove 
your  inftrument  to  the  other  fide  and 
plant  it  atE.,  obferving  the  bearing  of  the 
line  E F,\  mealitring  its  dittance,  toge- 
ther with  th^tof  the  perpendicular^,  in 
all  lefpefls  as  before  ; as  alfo  the  lines 
EG,  G H,  H I,  and  their  perpendicu- 
lars b i k,  continuing  the  perpendicular 
h to  the  end  of  a ledge  of;  rocks  lying  off 
that  point,  ii.  Becaule  the  cleft  will 
interrupt  your  fight  from  the  church  at 

0,  therefore  you  muft  place  your  inftru- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  cleft  at  q,  and  take 
the  bearing  of  the  church  ; and  either 
meafure  the  dittance  frona- your  inftru- 
ment to  it,  or  elfe  remove  your  inftru- 
ment thither,  and,  having  placed  fign'als 
at  7 and  r,  take'  the  'angle- 7 O r.  Izi 
Remove  your  inttrument  at  iow-water 
to  the  fand  at  X,  taking  the  bearings, 
and  meafuring  the  diftances  of  the  lines 
X / and  I r,  together  with  the  perpendi- 
culars m,  n,  0, 

Having  finifhed  your  obfervations,  pro- 
ceed to  conftrufi  your  map  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

1.  Draw' the eaft  and  weft  line  B A,  fet- 
ting  off  on  it  the  feveral  diftances,  -viz. 
from  A to  R,  A to  a,  &c.  then  by  draw- 
ing  the  feveral  perpendiculars,  and  mak- 
ing them  of  their  proper  lengths,  you  may 
Ksfily  dpaw  tkp  tpafl  of  the  furface  of  the 


water,  and  thofe  which  are  above  the 
line  will  give  the  places  where  tlie  feveral 
objefts  are  to  be  delineated. 

*.  By  the  help  of  your  protraflor  or  line 
of  chords,  make  the  feveral  angles  at  A 
and  R,  equal  to  their  relpefllve  number  of 
degrees,  Sfc.  drawing  a right-line  thro* 
each,  vvhich  continue  at  pleafure. 

3.  Conftrufil  the  angles  at  6 in  the  fame 
manner,  continuing  the  right-lines  from 
this  ftation  till  they  cut  thofe  projefifed 
from  A and'R,  vvhich  will  be  the  true 
places  of  thofe  objefls  j whence  the  fands 
Q^,  Y,  and  Z may  be  eafily  drawn. 

4.  By  projeHing  the  angle  A B M,  and 
fitting  off  on  thedine  B M its  proper  dif, 
tance,  you  will  have  the  place  where  that 
church  mutt  be  delineated. 

5.  ConftruH  the  angles  BCD  and  DCEJ 
continuing  the  line  GE  at  pleafurej  and 
fet  off  its  proper  length  on  the  line  CD; 
then,  by  drawing  the  perpendicular^  of 
its  proper  length,  you  may  draw  that  part 
of  the  harbour  between  C and  D.  ' , 

6.  Conftruft  the  angle  at  D,  continuing 
the  line  DE  till  it  cuts  CE  in  E,  which 
will  give  the  place  of  the  ftation  at  E. 

7.  By  conftruiRIng  the  angles  ABK, 
ABB,  BMK,  arid  KML;  and  con- 
tinuing the  lines  B K,  BL,  MK,  and 
ML,  till  they  cut  each  other  in  K and 
L j yon  will  have  the  fituation  of  the  ob- 
jerils  at  K and  L. 

g.  Proceed  in  the  fame  ma'nfier  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  harbour,  by  projefling 
the  lines  E F,  F G,  GH,  and  H I,  ac-^ 
cording  to  their  feveral  bearings,  Sfc,  and 
by  drawing  the  feveral  perpendiculars  of 
their  true  length,  the  track  of  the  furfacfe 
of  the  water  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  har- 
bour may  be  delineated  ; alfo,  by  conti- 
nuing the  perpendicular  h,  you  will  have 
the  fituation  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  lying 
off  that  point. 

g.  Obferve  to  draw  the  appearance  of  the 
land  j that  is,  from  A to  d,  the  fand- 
hills  which  lie  along  above  the  high- 
water  mark,  and  the  cleft  which  ftretches 
all  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour. 

10,  In  I'ome  convenient  place  draw  the 
compafs,  but  let  it  be  in  its  true  pofition 
without  any  variation  ; that  is,  obferVe 
to  allow  for  the  variation,  if  any,  which 
mutt  alfo  be  done  before  you  begin  your 
projeclion. 

11.  Draw  the  lines  QjK,  Q^PM,  K-zu 
O,  _y?L,  and  Z P K,  which  willfhewi 
the  marks  nectffary  to  be  obferved  by 
fhips  in  coming  into  the  harbour. 

ji,  At  Ipwrvv^ter  go  off  in  your  boat, 

and 
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and  found  the  depth  of  the  water  in  va- 
rious places,  which  infert  in  your  map; 
and  obfer-ve  the  fetting  of  the  tide,  which 
you  muft  reprefent  by  darts.  Alfo  the 
time  of  high-water  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  mull  be  inferted  in  roman 
numbers. 

13.  Laftly,  in  fome  convenient  place  of 
your  map  infert  a fcale,  of  the  fame  length 
of  that  which  you  made  ufe  of  in  the  pro- 
leflion. 

SURVEYOR,  aperlbn  who  hath  the  over- 
iight  and  care  of  conliderable  works, 
lands,  or  the  like. 

Such  are  the  furveyor-general  of  the 
king’s  manors,  furveyor  of  the  king’s  ex- 
change, furveyor-general  of  the  works, 
furveyor-general  of  the  crown-lands,  Sfc. 

Surveyor,  of  the  meltings  is  an  officer  of 
the  mint,  whofe  office  is  to  fee  the  bullion 
call  out,  and  that  it  be  not  altered  after 
the  delivery  of  it  to  the  melter. 

Surveyor  of  the  navy,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  know  the  ftateofall  ftores, 
and  fee  the  wants  fupplied;  to  furvey 
'the  hull,  malls,  and  yards  of  Ihips ; to 
audit  the  boatfwain's  and  carpenter’s  ac- 
counts, fife. 

Surveyor  of  the  ordnance,  is  an  officer 
whofe  charge  is  to  furvey  all  the  king’s 
ordnance,  ftores,  and  provifions  of  war, 
in  cuftody  of  the  ftore-keeper  of  the 
Xower  of  London  ; to  allow  all  bills  of 
debts  ; to  keep  checks  on  labourers  and 
artificers  works,  fife. 

Surveyor  likewife  denotes  a ganger ; as 
alfo  a perfon  who  furveys  lands,  and 
makes  maps  of  them. 

SURVIVOR,  in  law,  fignifies  the  longeft 
liver  of  joint-tenants,  or  of  anytwoper- 
Ibns,  jointly  interefted  in  a thing  ; in 
which  cafe,  if  there  be  only  two  joint- 
■ tenants,  upon  the  death  of  one,  the  whole 
goes  to  the  furvivor:  and  if  there  be_ 
more  than  two,  the  part  of  the  deceafed 
is  divided  among  all  the  furvivors. 

SUS,  the  HOG-KIND,  in  zoology.  See  the 
article  Hoc. 

Sus,  in  geography,  a province  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  lying  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  fouth  of  Morocco  proper ; its  chief 
towns  are  Taradant  and  Tafilct. 

3USA,  a fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
Italy,  fituated  on  the  river  Doria,  on  the 
confines  of  France,  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Turin. 

-SUSD  AL,  a city  of  the  province  of  Mof- 
cow,  in  Ruffia,  one  hundred  miles  north- 
eaft  01  Mofeow. 

5USFENCE,  in  la-v,  is  held  to  be  a tem- 


porary Hop  of  a perfon’s  right  j and  takes  H 
place  where  a rent  or  other  profit  ilfuing  |j 
out  of  land,  on  account  of  the  unity  of 
pofieffion  of  the  rent,  fife,  and  of  the 
land,  whereoul  it  iftues,  is  notin  elTe  for 
a time;  but  fo  as  it  may  be  revived  af. 
terwards,  wherein  it  differs  from  extin- 
guilhment.  See  Extinguishment. 

SUSPENSION,  or  Points  ^'Suspension, 
in  mechanics,  are  thole  points  in  the 
axis  or  beam  of  a balance,  wherein  the 
weights  are  applied,  or  from  which  they 
are  fufpended. 

In  a law-fenfe,  fufpenfion  is  a fpecies  of 
cenfure,  whereby  ecclefiaftical  perfons  are 
forbklden  to  exercife  their  office,  or  to 
take  the  profits  of  their  benefices ; or 
when  they  are  prohibited  in  both  of  them 
for  a certain  time,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Sufpenfion  is  alfo  faid  to  relate  to 
the  laity,  viz.  fufpenfio  ah  ingreffu  eccli- 
file,  i.  e,  from  hearing  divine  fervicc. 
See  the  article  Excommunication. 

Suspension  of  arms,  in  war,  a fliort  truce 
agreed  on  by  both  armies,  in  order  to 
bury  the  dead,  wait  forfrelh  inftruflions, 
or  the  like.  a 

Suspension,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  carrying  * 
on  a period  or  difeourfe,  in  fuch  a man-  . ■ 
ner  as  to  keep  the  reader  in  expeflation  ' 
of  fomething  conliderable  in  the  conclu-  - 
fion.  But  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that,: 
the  reader’s  expeflation  be  not  difappoint-  ' 
ed  ; for  nothing  is  more  contemptible, 
than  to  promife  much  and  perform  little; 
or  to  ulher  in  an  errant  trifle,  with  the 
formality  of  preface,  and  folemn  prepa-' 
ration. 

SUSPENSOR,  in  anatomy,'  the  fame  with 
the  cremafter-mufcle.  See  Cremaster,  ; 

SUSPICION,  in  law,  Perfons  may  be  ‘ 
taken  up  upon  rufpicion,  where  a felony 
is  committed,  fife,  however,  there  riiuft 
be  at  leaft  fome  reafonable  grounds  for 
the  fame. 

SUSSEX,  a county  of  England,  bounded 
by  Surrey  and  Kent  on  the  north,  by  an- 
other part  of  Kent  on  the  call,  by  the 
Englilh  channel  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Himpfliire  on  the  weft ! being  fixty-five 
miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad. 

SUSTERN,  a town  of  'Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Roet- 
monde. 

SUTHERLAND,  a ffilre  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Cathnefs  on  the  north,  by 
the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Rofs- 
ftiire  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Caledonian 
ocean  on  the  weft  and*  north-weft, 

SU  T T ON  • C OLEF  IELD,a  market-town, 
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twenty  tniles.  noi  th-weft  of  Warwick. 

Sutton  quACRAfiT.  See  Quadrant. 

SUTVKEffitturai  in  anatomy,  a kind  of 
articulation  peculiar  to  the  cranium,  or 
fkull.  See  the  article  Skuld. 

Suture,  in  furgery,  a method  of  uniting 
the  lips  of  wounds.  See  Wound. 

Sutures  differ,  according  to  the  difference 
of  wounds,  but  may  be  generally  divided 
into  the  dry,  bloody,  and  compound  fu- 
tures. 

I,  The  dry  future,  called  alfo  the  baftard 
future,  is  only  the  application  of  flicking 
plafters,  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound 
united!  it  may  be  ufed  in  flight  wounds, 
and  efpecially  when  they  happen  in  the 
face  5 or,  indeed,  wherever  it  is  capabje 
of  keeping  the  lips  of  the  w.pund  toge- 
ther ; 'and  as  it  gives  no  frefli  pain,  and 
occalions  no  fear,  it  is  much  fitter  for 
wounds  of  the  face  than  the  needle.  The 
plafters  which  ar,e  to  form  the  dry  future, 
fhould  be  of  a fufficient  length,  and 
fhaped  like  the  part  to  which  they  are  to  ■ 
be  applied,  foas  to  furround  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  but  not  the  whole,  left  they 
fhould  retard  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  bring  on  tumours  and  mifehiefs  of 
that  kinds  they  mull  be  alfo  fuch  as  will 
ftick  very  fall;  the  diachylon  if  good, 
or  the  common  flicking  plailer,  are  fitteft 
for  this  purpofe.  The  haemorrhage  being 
well  flopped,  and  the  wound  well  cleanf- 
ed,  feme  vulnerary  balfam  of  the  gummy 
kind,  as  the  balfam  of  Peru,  or  the  like, 
is  to  be  applied,  and  over  all  a flicking 
plailer  is  to  be  laid,  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
the  part.  Two  or  more  of  thel'e  may  be 
applied,  as  occafion  lhall  require,  leav- 
ing a fpace  between ; and  they  are  to  be 
fecured  in  their  place,  by  the  application 
of  proper  bolllers  and  bandages, 

Petit’s  method  of  making  the  future  of 
this  kindj  is  by  letting  the  platters  have 
one,  two,  or  more  openings  in  the  mid- 
dle, through  which  the  furgeon  may  dif- 
cover,  as  by  the  fpaces  left  between  in  the 
former  method,  whether  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  properly  united,  or  not ; and 
may  alfo  be  able  to  apply  proper  remedies 
to  the  part,  without  removing  the  plafters. 
Thefe  plafters  are  applied  in  the  famo' 
manner  as  the  former,  and  left  on  till  the 
cure  is  completed. 

But  there  is  yet  alfo  another  manner  of 
performing  the  dry  future,  viz.  fpread 
two  plafters  upon  ftrong  cloth,  anfwering 
in  fize  to  the  wound  ; to  the  tides  or  mar- 
gins of  thefe,  fallen  three  or  four  tape- 
ftrings,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
V«t. lY. 
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wound ; a»d  then,  after  warming  the 
plafters,  apply  them  at  each  fide  of  the 
wound,  at  about  a finger’s  breadth  from 
it;  after  this,  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together ; drefs  it  as  in  the  former  me- 
thod, and,  while  an  affiftant  keeps  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together  in  a proper  fi- 
tuation,  tie  the  ends  of  the  tapes,  firft  in 
a Angle,  and  afterwards  in  a flip-knot, 
to  keep  the  parts  in  conta6l ; over  each 
of  thefe  fhould  be  laid  an  oblong  com- 
prefs,  and  over  all  a large  fquare  one,  and 
the  whole  kept  on  fay  a proper  bandage. 
The  day  following,  the  wound  is  to  be 
again  examined,  and  if  the  tapes  are 
loofened,  they  rauft  be  drawn  tighter 
again ; but  if  they  are  not  loofened.  Jet 
them  remain  untouched,  and  only  moiften 
the  part  with  a few  drops  of  balfam,  and 
cover  them  up  again  with  the  comprefles 
and  bandages,  as  before.  Some,  inftead 
of  the  tape,  ufe  clafps  of  brafs,  or  Heel  ; 
but  this  method  is  much  lefs  convenient 
than  the  former,  and  therefore  is  little 
ufed. 

a.  The  bloody  or  true  future  is  the  unit- 
ing the  lips  of  the  wound,  by  means  of 
a needle  and  thread  : for,  in  large  wounds, 
efpecially  tranfverfe  ones,  as  their  lips 
cannot  be  kept  in  their  fituation  by  means 
of  the  dry  future,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  wounds  of  the  thigh,  or  in 
the  abdomen,  nates,  or  arms  ; or  when 
pieces  hang  from  the  wounded  part,  as 
often  happens  in  wounds  of  the  forehead, 
efaeeks,  nofe,  or  ears ; or  when  wound* 
are  large,  and  made  in  an  angular  or 
cruciform  manner,  the  needle  mutt  be  • 
ufed,  to  bring  their  lips  together;  and 
this  is  called  the  bloody  or  the  true  fu- 
• ture. 

To  this  kind  of  future  belong  the  inter- 
rupted future,  the  glover’s  future,  and 
the  twilled  future  : the  laft  of  thefe  is 
feldom  ufed,  but  in  cafes  of  the  harelip; 
and  the  fecond  only  in  wounds  of  the  in- 
tellines;  but  the  firft  is  in  common  ufe  for 
all  wounds  which  require  the  true  or 
bloody  future. 

The  heft  method  of  making  the  common 
or  interrupted  future,  is  this : take  a 
double  thread,  well  waxed,  pafs  it  thro’ 
a ftrong  crooked  needle;  when  the  lips 
of  the  wgund  are  brought  together,  and 
held  firm  in.  their  proper  fituation,  by'an  ■ 
affiftant,  with  one  llroke  pierce  thro’ 
them  both,  palling  the  needle  through 
the  lower  li,p  froth  without  inwards,  al-' 
mod  to  the  bottom,  and  fo  on  from  with- 
in outwards,  obfervingto  make  the  punc- 
jS  B lures 
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tures  at  a finger’s  breadth  diftance  from 
the  wound,  which  in  this  cafe  we  will  fup- 
pofe  to  be  in  length  two  fingers,  vary- 
ing this  diftance  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  wound.  After  taking  off  the  needle, 
tie  the  ends  of  the  thread  firft  in  a Angle 
knot,  and  then  in  a flip-knot,  covering 
all  with  the. fame  drellings  as  are  ufed  in 
the  dry  future.  But  if  the  wound  be  fo 
large,  that  one  flitch  will  not  be  fufficient, 
then  two  or  more  are  to  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  it,  at  about  a finger’s 
breadth  diftance  one  from  the  other.  To 
prevent  the  knots  from  bringing  on  any 
mifchief,  lay  afmall  linen-comprefs  over 
the  fiiigle  knot,  and  make  the  flip-knot 
over  that;  which,  if  any  pain  or  inflam  • 
rnation  fhould  fuc'*eed,  may  be  afterwards 
eafily  loofened  at  pleafure. 

This  is  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
ftrait,  oblique,  or  tranfverfe  wounds ; but 
where  there  are  angles,  as  in  a triangular 
wound,  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  obferve  to  let  the  future  be- 
gin at  the  angle,  and  the  other  flitches  to 
be  taken  about  the  middle,  both  ways  ; 
but  if  the  wound  be  quadrangular,  or 
have  two  angles,  like  the  greek  letter  n, 
which  fometimes  happens  in  the  face,  then 
the  futures  mull  be  made  in  both  the 
angles ; and  when  the  wound  is  fo  large, 
that  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  then  as  m.any 
more  as  are  nccelTary  muft  be  made  in 
the  mid  way  between  them.  When  you 
meet  with  a cruciform  wound,  and  the 
lips  of  it  cannot  be  kept  together  by  the 
life  of  plallers,  the  bloody  fuuiie  mull  be 
made,  by  paffing  the  needle  through  the 
dips,  near  the  end  of  each  extremity  of 
the  wound ; and  when  all  the  flitches  are 
thus  made,  the  threads  muft  be  tied  as- in 
the  other  cafes. 

3,  A kind  of  bloody  foture,  which  re- 
quires other  affiftances  befides  the  needle 
and  thread.  It  was  preferred  by  the  anti- 
ent  furgeons  to  the  common  or  interrupt- 
ed future,  becaufe  it  prevented  the  lips  of 
the  wound  from  being  lacerated,  which 
fometimes  happened  when  the  other  me- 
thod was  ufed,  and  not  only  prevented 
the  wound  from  uniting,  but  frequent- 
ly brought  on  other  grievous  difordersj 
and  though  this  method  has  of  late  years 
been  rejefled,  and  particularly  by  Dionis, 
in  his  Surgery,  yet  many  Hill  prefer  it, 
in  feveral  cafes,  to  the  common  inter- 
rupted future:  but  inllead  of  the  pieces 
pf  woo;!,  ufed  by  the  antients,  thofe, 
who  now  pr.a£life  it,  ufe  pieces  of  pla- 
fter,  .rolled  up  in  a cylindrical  forrp,  of 


the  length  of  the  wound,  and  of  about 
the  fize  of  a goofe-quill,  from  whence  it 
is  called  by  fome  the  quilled  future, 
This  method  prevents  tumours,  pain, 
and  inflammations,  which  might  be 
brought  on  by  the  hardnefs  and  prelTute 
of.  wood. 

Palfynus  performs  this  operation,  in  deep 
wounds  of  the  mufcular  parts,  with  a 
large  and  ftrong  crooked  needle,  furnilh. 
ed  with  a double  thread  well  waxed, 
which  has  alfo  a bow  a_t  one  end.  The 
needle  thus  fitted,  being  paffed  through 
both  lips  of  the  wound,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  other  operations  of  the  true 
future,  and  afterwards  a fecond,  and  a 
third,  paired  in  the  fame  manner,  a roll 
of  plaller  is. to  be  introduced  into  the 
bow-ends  of  the  thread,  which : are  left 
hanging  out ; :then,  when  the  needle  is  , 
taken  out  at  the  other  fide,  another  roll 
of  plaller  is  to  be  placed  between  the 
ends  of  the  thread  ; and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  being  brought  together,  thefe 
ends  are  to  be  gently  tied  over  the  roll, 
fiill  in  a lingle,  and  then  in  a.flip-knoti 
if  there  are  three  threads,  the  middle  one 
fliould  be  tied  firft,  and  then  the  reft. 

But,  in  order  to  iiluftrate  this  important 
article  of  furgery,  we  have  given  a plate 
(CCLXV.)  of  the  inftruments,  and  dif- 
ferent methods,  for  performing  the  fe- 
veral kinds  of  futures ; where  fig.  i.  is 
Petit’s  triangular  needle.  Fig.  -z.  is  Hei- 
fter’s  improvement  of  Petit’s  needle, 
which  may  be  ufed  where  a ftrait  needle 
cannot  with  fafety.  Fig.  3,  reprefents 
a wound,  the  lips  of  whiclr  are  united 
by  a flicking  plaller,  indented  on  both 
fi^es.  Fig.  4.  fhews  a wound,  to  which 
two  flicking  platters  are  applied.  And 
fig.  y.  a wound  of  the  like  nature,  to 
which  are  applied  two  flicking  plallers, 
without  being  indented.  Fig.  6.  repre- 
fents a wound  made  crofs-ways,  marked 
A,  A,  A, A,  and  united  by  two  plallers, 
laid  likewife  crofs-ways  B,B,B,B.  Fig. 
y.  is  a wound.  A,  A,  to  which  a flicking 
plaller  is  applied,  with  two  openings  in 
the  middle,  marked  B,  B..  Fig.  8.  is  a 
wound,  united  by  the  application  of  two 
plallers,  with  the  tapes  fixed  to  each  of 
them ; which  are  drawn  together  and 
fattened  by  flip-knots,  a,  a,  a.  Fig.  9. 
is  a like  wound,  united  with  plallers  of 
the  fame  kind,  only  furnilhed  vvith  hooks, 
a,a,a,a,a,a,  inllead  of  tapes ; by  which, 
wiili  the  afli  (lance  of  threads  tied  to  them, 
the  lips  of  the  wound  are  drawn  together. 
jFig.  10.  is-anothet  method  pf  doing  the 
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ftrtie  thing,  by  means  of  the  fmall  eyes 
. b,b,b,b,biib,  inliead  of  the  hooks,  ufed 
by  the  antients.  Fig.  ii.  is  a tranf- 
verfe  wound.  A,  A,  united  by  the  in- 
■ terrupted  future,  B B.  Fig.  ii.  fhews 
in  what  manner  a crofs  wound  is  to  be 
ftitched  dp,  and  the  lips  of  it  brought  to- 
gether, by  drawing  the  threads.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  tight.  Fig.  13.  fliews  where  the 
flitches  are  to  be  made  in  a triangular 
wound,  ABC,  And  .fig,  14.  how  a 
wound,  with  two  angles,  is  to  be  fti.tch- 
ed  with  the  interrupted  future;  firft,  at 
the  angles  A,  A;  and  then,  if  necelTa- 
ry,  on  each  fide  at  B,  B.  Fig.  1 j.  is  a 
crooked  needle,  with  a double  thread,  to 
make  the  quill-future;  A being  the 
needle,  B the  thread,  and  C the  bow- 
end  of  the  thread.  Fig.  16.  is  a large 
. tranfverfe  wound,  A A,  united  by  the 
, triple  uninterrupted  future,  B,  B,  B.  Fig< 
17.  is  the  fame  kind  of  wound  D,  D, 
which  is  united  by  rolls  of  filk,  A A,  BB, 
covered  with  fome  wax  or  plafter,  and 
contained  in  the  bow-ends  of  the  threads, 
E,.E,  E,  which  are  tied  with  flip-knots, 
C,C,  C.  Fig.  18.  is  another  method 
of  making  the  quill-future;  A A being 
the  wound,  B B the  upper-roll,  C C the 
lower  roll,  D,D,D,  the  Angle  knots  which 
confine  the  upper-roll,  and  E,  E,  E,  the 
flip-knots  which  fecure  the  lower  roll. 
Fig.  19.  reprefents  Celfus’s  future  for  ga- 
ftroraphy;  A A being  the  beginning  of 
the  flitches,  and  BB  the  end,  where  they 
are  faflened  in  a knot ; but  this  Heifler 
reckons  a bad  method.  Fig.  lo.  is  the 
glovers  future,  ufed  for  uniting  wounds 
of  the  inteftiries  ; AA  being  the  intefline, 
B B the  wound,  C the  beginning  of  the 
future,  and  D the  end  of  the  future, 
where  it  is  faflened  in  a knot.  See  the 
article  Gastroraphy. 

For  the  future  in  the  operation  for  the 
hare-lip,  fee  the  article  Lip. 
SWABBER,  an  inferior  officer  on  board 
Ihips  of  war,  whofe  employment  it  is  to 
fee  that  the  decks  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 
SWABIA,  a circle  of  the  german  empire, 
bounded  by  Franconia  and  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  on  the  north,  by  Bavaria  on 
the  eaft,  by  Switzerland  and  'Fyrol  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Rhine,  which 
feparates  it  from  Alfatia,  on  the  weft ; 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  broad. 
SWAFFAM,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
twenty-three  miles  weft  of  Norwich. 
SWAINMOTE,  or  SWAKIMOTE.  See 
the  article  Swanimotk. 
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SWALBEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  angioff’ermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  ftigma  of  which  is  fimple,  and  the 
corolla  perfonated  : add  to  this,  that  the 
cup  is  quadrifid;  the  upper  fegment  be- 
ing very  fmall,  and  the  lower  one  large, 
and  emarginateds 

SWALE,  a river  of  Yorkfliire,  which 
riling  on  the  confines  of  Weftmorland, 
runs  fouth-eaft  through  Yorkfliire,  and 
falls  into  the  Oufe. 

SWALLEY,  a port-town  of  India,  in 
the  province  of  Cambaya,  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Surat. 

SWALLOW,  hirundo,  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  HtRUNDO. 

Swallow-fish,  hirundo,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  Hirundo. 

Swallow-wort,  in  botany,  the  englilh 
name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  afclepias.  See 
t'*e  article  Asclepias. 

Swallow’s  tail,  in  fortification,  the 
fame  with  queue  d’aronde.  See  QtTEUE, 

Swallow’s  tail,  in  carpentry  and  join- 
ery, See  Dove-Tailing. 

SWALLOWING,  or  Deglutition, 
See  the  article  Deglutition. 

SWAN,  tygnus,  in  ornithology.  See  the 
article  Cygnus. 

SWANIMOTE,  or  Swainmote,  is  a 
court  touching  matters  of  the  foreft,  held 
thrice  a year,  before  the  verderers  as 
judges,  by  the  fteward  of  the  fwanimote: 
at  this  court  all  freeholders  within  the  fo- 
rett  owe  fuit  and  fervice  ; alfo  the  officers 
thereof  are  there  to  appear,  in  order  to 
prefent  offences.  See  Forest, 

SWANSEY,  a port- town  of  Glamorgari- 
fliire,  fituated  on  the  Briftol  channel, 
thirty  miles  weft,  of  Cardiff. 

SWARDY,  in  agriculture,  an  appellation 
given  to  lands  well  covered  with  grafs. 

SWARM  of  bees,  in  what  manner  hived, 
fee  the  article  Hiving. 

SWATH,  fafeia,  ip  furgery,  a long  and 
broad  bandage,  for  binding  up  any  dif* 
ordered  limb.  See  Bandage. 

SWEARING,  an  offence  punifliable  by 
feveral  .ftatutes  : thus,  ftat.  6 and  y 
Will.  III.  cap.  II.  ordains,  that  if  any 
perlon  fliall,  profanely  fwear,  if  he,  be  a 
labourer,  fervant,  Or  common  foldier, 
fliall  forfeit  i s.  to  the  poor,  for  the  firft 
offence,  a s,  for  the  fecond,  &c.  and  any 
perfon  not  a fervant,  Sfc,  forfeits  z s. 
for  the  .firft  offence,  4 s.  for  the  fecond, 
6 s.  for  the  third,  £fr.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  of  goods, 

SWEAT,  fudor,  a fenfibfe  moifture  ilfu- 
ing  out  of  the  pores  of  the  fleins  of 
>8  B 1 animals. 
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animals.  See  the  article  PersPi  ration. 
Sweat,  if  it  occafions  no  bad  fymptomsj 
is  rather  to  be  promoted  than’ checked, 
even  though  it  may  feem  profiife  in 
quantity  ; and  in  this  cafe  the  proper 
regimen  is  a moderate  warmth,  a quiet 
Hate  of  the  body,  and  frequent  draughts 
of  warm  liquors : but  when  the  ftrenglh 
is  found  to  be  too  much  exhauftod  by 
thefefweats,  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  are  found 
of  great  fervice. 

When  different  diforders  arife  front  the 
fuppreffion  of  fweats,  nothing  is  of 
greater  fervice  than  the  compound  pow- 
der ,of  antimbnium  diaphoreticum-,  crab’s 
e)'es,  and  nitre,  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
every  three  boiirs ; and  a quiet  pofture  of 
the  body  is  to  be  ordered,  which  grteatly 
tends  to  promote  I'weating  ; and  fteqUent 
draughts  of  warm  and  weak  liquors  are 
to  be  taken  ; and  the  bowels  are  to  be  re- 
laxed with  a clyfter,  or  a gentle  purge, 
if  there  be  no  fymptom  neceffarily  for- 
bidding it.  In  regard  to  thofe  perfons, 
■who  are  naturally  very  difficult  to  be 
fweated,  a draught  made  of  frefli  arum- 
root  and  wine,  or  vinegar,  ufually  brings 
on  profufe  fweating,  if  they  are  put  to 
bed,  and  warm  liquors  drank  afterwards. 
It  is  a very  good  general  caution,  that 
profufe  fweats,  if  they  have  cohtitiued 
ever  fo  njany  months,  are  neverto  be  fup- 
preffed  by  aftringents;  for  in  that-  cafe 
they  are  ufually  attended  with  fymptoms 
much  worfe  than  the  original  complaint. 
The  common  way  of  forcing  out  fup- 
preffed  fweats  by  the  hot  alexiph’armics 
and  volatile  falts,  is  by  no  means  advife- 
able  in  any  cafe.  Bleeding,  judicioufly 
timed,  is  often  of  very  great  fervice  in 
promoting  fweats.  When  the  natural 
fweats  of  children  are  repelled,  they  be- 
come fuddenly  feverifh  and  ill,  and  no- 
thing relieves  them  till  the  fweats  are  re- 
called. This  may  be  done  fimply,  by 
• keeping  them  warmer  than  before,  in 
moft  cafes  ; but  when  that  fails,  the  gentle 
abforbents  are  to  be  prefcribed  ; and  if 
they  fuck,  the  nurfe  may  take  the  com- 
mon alexipharnvic  medicines  : crab’s  eyes 
are  as  proper  as  any  thing  for  the  child, 
in  this  cafe  ; and  for  the  nurfe,  the  lapis 
contrayerva.  The  convulfions  of  chil- 
dren very  often  arife  from  the  fuppreffion 
of  their  fweats,  and  are  always  then  ta- 
ken off,  by  making  them  fweat  again. 

'■ . Exceffive  fvvea'ting,  in  heftical  and  con- 
fumptive  patients,  being  ndv'er  falutiry, 
Ihould  be  du-hiniilied  by  light  covering, 
atteraperaiing  ■ povyder  of  crab's’  eyes, 
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with  nitre,  taken  in  the  evening,  fo  which 
may  be  added  a grain  or  two  of  ftorax- 
pills,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  whey, 
or  butter-milkj  or  an  emulfion. 

The  copious  fweats  at  the  end  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  alfo  in  the  crifis  of 
other  fevers,  are  highly  beneficial  j ahd, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  promoted,  by  ly- 
ing qifietly  in  bed,  and  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  a proper  fluid,  with  diapho- 
retic potions.  But  lliduld  the  patient 
fweat  too  much  after  the  cure  of  a fever, 
he  ought  to  drink  bitters,  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  with  a fourth  part  of  the  effence  of 
eleutheria ; arid  at  night  to  take  a dofe  of 
the  fpecies  of  hyacinth,  with  a grain  or 
two  of  ftorax-pills. 

SWEATING- SICK  NESS.  See  the  article 

StiDOR  ANGLIC  AN  us. 

SWEDEN,  one  of  the  moft  northerly  king- 
doms of  Europe,  bounded  by  norwegian 
Lapland  on  the  north,  by  Ruffia  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  fbuth,  and  by 
Norway  on  the  weft ; being  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  miles  from  north  to  foiith, 
and  five  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft, 

SWEEPj  in  the  fea-language,  is  that  part 
of  the  mould  of  a ffiip,  where  ffie  begins 
to  compafs  in  at  the  rung-heads  s alfo, 
when  the  hawfer  is  dragged  along  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  to  recover  any  thing 
that  is  funk,  they  call  this  aSion  fwdep- 
ing  for  it. 

SWEET,  in  the  wine-trade,  denotes  4ny 
vegetable  juice,  whether  obtained  by 
means  of  fugar,  raifins,  or  other  foreign 
or  domettic  fruit,  which  is  added  to  wines, 
with  a defign  to  improve  them.  See  the 
article  Wine. 

It  is  plain,  fays  Dr,  Shaw,  from  the 
making  of  artificial  muft,  or  ftum,  by 
means  of  fine  fugar,  with  a fmall  addi- 
tion of  tartar,  that  the  art  of  fvveet- making 
might  receive  a high  degree  of  improve- 
ment, by  the  ufing  pure  fugar,  as  one 
general  wholefome  fweet,  inftead  of  thofe 
infinite  mixtures  of  honey,  raifins,  fy- 
rups,  treacle,  ftum,  cyder,  Sfr.  where- 
with the  fweet- makers  fupply  the  wine- 
coopers,  to  lengthen  out  or  amend  their 
wines  : for  pure  fugar  being  added  to.  any 
poor  wine,  will  ferment  therewith,  and 
improve  it,  and  bring  it  to  a proper  de- 
gree offttength  arid  vinofity.  If  the  wine 
that  is  to  be  amended  is  tart  of  itfelf,  no 
• tartar  fliould  be  added  to  the  fugar  ; but 
if  it  be  too  fweet  or  lufcimts,  then'  the 
addition  of  tartar  is  neceffary.'' 

'■Sv.'EEt-'alm’onds.'  ’See  Almonds, 
Sweet-suelimate  of  mercurj,  the'faine 

with 
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with  mercurius  dulcis.  See  the  articles 
Mercury  and  Calomel. 

Sweet-williams,  in  botany,  the  ehglilk 
name  of  feveral  beautiful  fpecies  of  cary- 
ophyllus,  or  dianthus.  See  Dianthus. 

SWELLING,  in  furgety.  See  the  articles 
Inflammation  and  Tumour, 

SWERIN,  ,a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  lituated  on  the  lake  of 
Swerin,  in  eaft  longit.  1 1°  30',  and  north 
lat.  5+°. 

SWERNICK.,  a town  of  european  Turky, 
lituated  on  the  river  J)rino,  on  the-  con- 
fines of  Servia  and  Bofnia  : eaft  long,  ao°, 
north  lat.  44°  30'. 

SWERTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the- 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confills  of  a Angle  petal, 
with  a plane  limb,  divided  into  five  fub- 
lanceolated  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a cy- 
lindric  capfule,  pointed  at  each  end, 
with  only  one  cell,  in  which  are  included 
numerous  fmall  feeds. 

SWIFTERS,  inaffiip,  are  ropes  belong- 
ing to  the  fore  and  main-Ihrouds,  for  fc- 
curing  thofe  malts. 

SWIFTING  a boat,  is  encompalfing  her 
gun-wale  with  a ftrbng  rope  : fwifting  a 
Ihip,  is  either  bringing  her  a-ground,  or 
upon  a careen  : and  fwifting  the  capftan- 
bars,  is  ftraining  a rope  all  round  the 
outer  ends  of  them,  to  prevent  their  fly- 
ing out  of  the  drum-head. 

SWIMMING,  the  art  or  a6l  of  fuftaining 
the  body  in  water,  and  of  moving  there- 
in ; in  which  aftion  the  air-bladder  and 
' fins  of  fifties  bear  a confiderable  part.  See 
the  articles  Air-bladder  and  Fin. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  motion  of 
fifti  in  the  water,  depends  .principally 
upon  the  pefloral  fins,  but  the  contrary 
is  eafily  proved  by  experiment ; for  if  the 
peftoral  fins  of  a fifli  are  cut  off,  and  it 
be  again  put  into  the  water,  it  will  be 
found  to  move  forward  or  fideways,  up- 
ward or  downward,  as  well  as  it  did 
when  it  had  them  on.  If  a fifti  be  care- 
fully obferved,  while  fwimming  in  aba- 
fon  of  clear  water,  it  will  be  found  not 
to  keep  thefe  peftoral  fins  conftantly  ex- 
panded, but  only  to  open  them  at  fuch 
limes  as  it  would  flop  or  change  its  courfe  ; 
this  feeming  to  be  their  principal,  if 
not  their  only,  ufe.  The  pedloral  and 
ventral  fins,  in  the  common  fifties  of  a 
compreffed  form,  ferve  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  keeping  the  fifti  (till,  and  ferve  in 
fcarce  any  other  motion  than  that  towards 
the  bottom  : fo  that  this  motion  of  the 
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fifti,  which  has  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  their  fins,  is  alraoft  wholly  ow- 
ing to  their  mufcles,  and  the  equipoife 
of  their  air-bladder.  That  the  ufe  of 
the  pefloral  and  ventral  fins  is  to  keep  the 
fifti  fteady  and  upright  in  the  water,  is 
evident  from  the  confequences  of  their 
lofs : if  they  are  cut  off,  and  the  fifti  put 
again  into  the  water,  it  cannot  continue 
in  its  natural  eredl  pofture,  but  ftaggers 
about  and  rolls  from  fide  to  fide.  The 
flns  of  the  back  and  anus  are  alfo  of 
great  ufe  to  the  keeping  the  creature  in 
its  natural  pofition,  as  is  eafily  feen  by 
cutting  them  off,  and  obferving  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fifti  afterwards. 

Though  a great  deal  depends  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mufcles  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body,  in  the  fwimming  of  the  fifti, 
yet  the  tail,  and  thofe  mufcles  which 
move  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  to  which 
it  is  affixed,  are  the  great  inftruments  by 
vvhicli  their  fwift  motions  in  the  water  are 
performed.  The  moving  the  tail,  and 
that  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  adheres, 
backward  and  forward,  or  fideways  any 
one  way,  throws  the  whole  body  of  the 
fifti  ftrongly  the  contrary  way  5 and  even 
in  fwimming  ftrait  forward,  the  motion 
and  direflion  are  both  greatly  aflifted  by 
thj  vibrations  of  this  part,  as  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  motion  of  a boat,  which, 
when  impelled  forward,  may  be  firmly 
guided  by  means  of  an  oar  held  out  aC 
its  ftern,  and  moved  in  the  water  as  oc- 
cafion  direfis.  The  dorfal  mufcles,  and 
• thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  anus  and  tail,  are  the  principal 
that  are  ufed  in  the  motion  of  this  part, 
and  thefe  are  therefore  the  moft  ufeful  to 
the  fifti  in  fwimming.  The  mufcles  of 
the  belly  fcem  to  have  their  principal  ufe 
in  the  contrafting  the  belly  and  the  air- 
bladder.  They  have  been  fuppofed  of  ufe 
to  move  the  belly- fins  i but'there  are  too 
many  of  them  for  fuch  a pnrpofe,  and 
thefe  fins  have  each  its  peculiar  mufcle 
fully  fufficient  to  the  bufinefs.  The  ufe 
of  the  tail  in  fwimming  is  eafily  feen,  by 
cutting  it  off,  and  committing  the  fifti  to 
the  water  without  it,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
a moft  helplefs  creature. 

Let  AB  (plate  CCLXII.  fig.  5I  n®  t.) 
be  a fifti  fwimming,  by  expanding  or  con- 
trailing  its  air-bladder  L,  it  can  rife  or 
fink  in  the  vvater  at  p!ea('ure|  and  its  di- 
reCl  motion  is  performed  by  means  of  its 
tail  BCD,  vibrating  from  one  fide  ta 
another,  which  is  performed  thus  ; fup- 
pofe  the  tail  in  the  pofition  F G {ibid,  n® 
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1.)  being  about  to  be  moved  fucceffively 
to  H,  I,  and  K;  the  fifli  ficft  turns 
the  end  G,  oblique  to  the  water,  and 
moves  it  quickly  towards  K ; the  refift* 
ance  of  the  water,  adling  in  the  mean  time 
obliquely,  moves  him  partly  forward  and 
partly  fideways,  but  this  lateral  motion 
is  correfled  by  the  next  ftroke,  from  K 
towards  I,  H,  and  G;  which  is  per- 
formed by  turning  the  tail  obliquely  the 
contrary  way  to  what  it  was  in  the  firft 
flroke.  By  the  help  of  the  tail  they  alfo 
turn  about,  by  linking  llrongly  with  it 
on  one  fide,  and  keeping  it  bent,  fo  as  to 
a£l  like  the  rudder  of  a Ihip.  The  fins, 
efpecially  the  peijloral'ones  E,  E,  ferveto 
keep  the  fidi  upright,  as  alfo  to  afcend 
and  defcend. 

Brutes  fwim  naturally,  but  men  attain 
this  art  by  pra6iice  and  induftry  : it  con- 
iifts  principally  in  ftriking  alternately  with 
the  hands  and  feet;  which,  like  oars,  row 
a perfon  forward  : he  mull  keep  his  body 
a little  oblique,  that  he  may  the  more  ea- 
fily  erefl  his  head,  and  keep  his  mouth 
above  water. 

SWINDON,  a market-town  of  Wiltlhire, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Salilbury. 

SWINE,  in  zoology,  a general  name  for 
the  fus  or  hog-kind.  See  Hog. 

Swine  are  very  profitable  creatures  to  the 
owner,  being  kept  at  fmall  expence,  feed- 
ing on  things  that  would  he  otherwife 
thrown  away,  and  producing  a very  large 
increafe.  They  are  apt  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  and  break  fences ; but  this  may 
be  prevented,  by  putting  rings  in  their 
nofes,  and  yoaks  about  their  necks. 

For  the  properties  of  a boar,  kept  for 
breeding,  fee  the  article  Boar. 

SWINGLING,  the  beating  of  flax,  or 
hemp,  after  it  has  been  well  broken  with 
the  brake  : this  is  done  by  taking  up  the 
flax  in  handfuls,  and  then  beating  it 
with  a rod,  or  flatted  and  fmooth  flick, 

, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  bun,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  being  heckled.  See  the  articles 
Flax  and  Hemp. 

SWITZ,  or  SwissE,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Lucern,  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  the  city  of  Lucern  > eaft  long.  8“  30', 
and  north  lat.  47°. 

SWITZERL.'kND,  or  Swisserland, 
called  Helvetia  by  the  Romans,  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  territories  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  being  abqut  two  hun- 
dred and  fixteen  miles  long,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  broad. 


The  feveral  cantons  or  provinces  of  9wit. 
Zetland,  which  are  thirteen  in  number, 
have  been  mentioned  under  their  refpec- 
tive  heads  Bern,  Basil, 

SWOLL,  orZwoLL,  a town  of  the  Unit, 
ed  Netherlands,  fituated  in  the  province 
of  OverylTel ; eaft  long.  6°,  and  north 
lat.  sz°  37'. 

SWOONING,  in  medicine,  a fpecies  ef 
lipothymy,  wherein  the  patient  is  de- 
prived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion.  See  the 
article  Lipothymia, 

SWORD,g/rzrfrar,  an  offenfive  weapon  worn 
at  the  fide,  and  ferving  either  to  cut  or 
flab : its  parts  are  the  handle,  guard,  and 
blade  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  bow, 
fcabbard,  pummel,  Sfc.  Fencing-ma- 
ilers, however,  divide  the  fword  into  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  part;  or  the 
fort,  middle,  and  foible.  See  the  article 
Fencing, 

Sword-fish,  xiphtas.  SeeXiPHiAS. 

Sword-hand,  in  horfemanlhip.  See  the 
article  Hand, 

SYCAMORE-tree,  in  botany,  the  eng. 
lifli  name  of  the  acer  major,  or  greater 
maple.  See  the  article  Maple. 

SYCOPHANT,  vumiifavlii?,  an  appellation 
given  by  the  antient  Athenians  to  thofe 
who  informed  of  the  exportation  of  figs, 
contrary  to  law  ; and  hence  it  is.ftill  ufed 
in  general  for  all  informers,  parafites, 
flatterers,  cheats,  &c. 

SYLLABIC  AUGMENTS,  in  greek  gram- 
mar. See  the  article  Augment. 

SYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a 

part  of  a word,  confining  of  one  or  more 
letters,  pronounced  together.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Word  and  Pronunciation, 
According  as  words  contain  one,  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  fyllables,  they  are  de- 
nominated  monofyllables,  bifiyllables, 
triflyllables,  tetrafyllables,  polyfyllables, 
and  the  divifion  of  a word,  into  its 
conftituent  fyllables,  is  called  fpelling. 
See  the  article  Spelling. 

SYLLABUB,  a compound  liquor,  made 
of  white  wine  and  lugar,  into  which  is 
fquirted  new  milk  with  a fyringe.  If 
cream  be  ufed  inftead  of  milk,  it  is  called 
whipt  fyllabub. 

SYLLABUS,  in  matters  of  literature,  de- 
notes a table  of  contents,  or  an  index  of 
the  chief  heads  of  a book  or  dil’courfe. 

SYLLEPSIS,  in  latin  and  greek  grammar, 
is  the  agreement  of  a verb  or  adjeflive, 
not  with  the  word  next  it,  but  with  the 
word  moll  worthy  in  the  lentence, 
Syllepfis  is  threefold  ; i.  Of  gender, 
when  the  adjeSlive  agrees  with  the  maf- 

culiue 
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Cttlini  noun,  preferable  to  the  feminine ; 
as,  rex  regina  beati.  2.  Of  perfon, 
when  the  verb  agrees  with  the  firft,  or  fe- 
cond,  perfon,  preferably  to  the  fecpnii  or 
third  i as,  errafih,  Rulle,  •vebementer, 
ef  /«  fif  collegie  tui.  3.  Of  number, 
when  the  adjeftive  or  verb  agrees  with  a 
noun  plnral  preferably  to  one  lingular  ; 
as  Phrygii  comites  & latus  Julus  incedunt, 
SYLLOGISM,  in  logic,  an 

argument  or  term  of  reafoning,  confift- 
ing  of  three  propofitions  ; the  two  firft  of 
which  are  called  premifes,  and  the  laft 
theconclulion.  See  the  articles  Reason- 
ing, Proposition,  &c. 

Syllagifms  are  nothing  but  the  expref- 
fioDS  of  our  reafohings,  reduced  to  form 
and  method  : and  hence,  as  every  aft  of 
reafoning  implies  three  feveral  judgments, 
fo  every  fyllogifm  muft  include  three 
diftinft  propofitions.  Thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lyllogifm  ; 

Every  creature  poflefled  of  reafon  and 
liberty  is  accountable  for  his  aftions. 

Man  is  a creature  polfelTed  of  reafon 
and  liberty : 

Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his 
aftions. 

We  may  obferve  that  there  are  three 
feveral  propofitions,  exprefling  the  three 
judgments  implied  in  the  aft  of  reafon- 
ing : the  two  firft  propofitions  anfwer  the 
two  previous  judgments  in  reafoning, 
and  are  hence  called  premifes ; as  being 
placed  before  the  other,  which  is  termed 
the  conclufion.  We  are  alfo  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  terms  exprefling  the  two 
ideas  whofe  relation  we  enquire  after,  as 
here,  man  and  accountablenefs,  are  in  ge- 
neral called  the  extremes  5 and  that  the 
intermediate  idea,  by  means  of  which 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  two 
extremes  is  traced,  wix.  a creature  paf- 
fejfed'of  reafon  and  liberty,  takes  the  name 
of  the  middle  term.  Hence,  by  the  pre- 
milfes  of  a fyllogifm,,  we  are  always  to 
underftand  the  two  propofitions  where 
the  middle  term  is  feverally  compared  to 
the  two  extremes;  for  thefe  conftitiite 
the  previous  judgments,  whence  the  truth 
we  are  in  queft  of  is  by  reafoning  de- 
duced. The  conclufion  is  that  other 
propofition,  in  which  the  extremes  them- 
felves  are  joined  or  feparated,  agreeably  to 
what  appears  upon  the  above  comparifon. 
flee  Premises  and  Conclusion. 

As,  therefore,  theconclulion  is  made  up 
of  the  extreme  terms  of  the  fyllogifm  ; 
fo  that  extreme,  which  ferves  as  the  pre- 
diqste  of  th?  cppclufjpn,  goes  by  the  name 
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of  the  major  term ; and  the  other  term, 
or  fubjeft  of  the  conclufion,  is  called  the 
minor  term.  From  this  dlftinftio^j  of 
the  extremes  arifes  alfo  a diftinftion  be- 
tween the  premifes  ; that'  propofition, 
which  compares  the  greater  extreme  with 
the  middle  term,  being  called  the  major 
propofition  ; and  the  other,  where  the 
lelTer  extreme  is  compared  with  the  mid- 
dk  term,  being,  called  the  minor  pro- 
pofition. See  Term,  Predicate, 

In  a fingle  aft  of  reafoning,  the  premifes 
of  the  fyllogifm  muft  be  felf-evident 
truths,  otherwife  the  conclufion  could  . 
not  follow-.  For  inftance,  in  the  major 
of  the  above-mentioned  fyllogifm,  ‘Z/tss. 
e'very  creature  pojfejfed  of  reafon  and  li- 
berty is  dccountable  for  his  aSlions,  if  the 
conneftion  between  the  fubjeft  and  pre- 
dicate could  not  be  perceived  by  a bare 
attention  to  the  ideas  themfelves,  the 
propofition  would  require  a proof  it. 
ielf ; in  which  cafe,  a new  middle  term 
muft  be  fought  for,  and  a new  fyllogifnt 
formed  to  prove  the  faid  majqr ; and 
fliould  it  fo  happen,  that  in  this  fecond 
elTay  there  was  ftill  fome  propofition 
whofe  truth  did  not  appear  at  firft  fight, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a third  fyllogifm 
to  prove  it.  And  when,  by  condufting 
our  thoughts  in  this  manner,  we  at  laft 
arrive  at  fome  fyllogifm,  where  the  pre- 
mifes or  previous  propofitions  are  intui- 
tive or  felf-evident  truths  ; the  mind  then 
lefts  in  full  fecurity,  as  perceiving  that 
the  feveral  concjufions  it  has  palled  thrp* 
ftand  upon  the  immoveable  foundation 
of  felf-evidence,  and  when  traced  to  their 
fource  terminate  in  it.  The  great  art 
lies,  in  fo  adjufting  our  fyllogifms  to  one 
another,  that  the  propofitions  feverally 
made  ufe  of  as  premifes  may  be  mani- 
feft  confequences  of  what  goes  before,  fo 
as  to  form  one  connefted  demonftration. 
See  the  article  Demonstration. 

With  refpeft  to  the  different  forms  or 
figures  of  fyllogifms,  it  frequently  hap- 
■ pens  that  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjeft 
of  the  major  term,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  minor  : but  though  this  difpolition  of 
the  middle  term  be  the  moft  natural  and 
• obvious,  it  is  not,  however,  neceffary  ; 
fince  the  middle  term  is  often  the  fubjeft 
of  both  the  premifes,  or  the  predicate  in 
both  ; and  fometimes  it  is  the  predicate 
in  the  major,  and  the  fubjeft  in  the  minor 
propofition.  Now  this  variety  in  the  or- 
der and  difpolition  of  the  middle  term, 
conftitutes  what  logicians  call  the  forms 
pr  figures  of  fyllogifm.  See  Figure. 
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But  befides  this  diftinftion  of  fyllogifins 
into  diflFerent  figures,  there  is  alfo  a far- 
ther fubdivifion  of  them  in  every  figure, 
called  modes,  or  moods.  See  Mood. 
Thefediftinfilions  of  fyllogifin,  according 
to  figure  and  mood,  refpefls  chiefly  Ample 
lyllogifms,  or  thofe  limited  to  three  pro- 
pofitions,  all  Ample  j and-  where  the  ex- 
tremes and  middle  term  are  conneiled 
immediately  together.  But  as  the  mind 
is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  fortn  of  rSa- 
foning,  but  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  more, 
fometimes  of  fewer  premifes,  and  often 
takes  in  compound  and  conditional  pro- 
pofitions,  there  hence  arifes  other  diftinc- 
tions  of  fyllogil'ms. 

When  in  any  fyllogifin  the  major  is  a 
conditional  propofition,  the  fyllogifin  it- 
felf  is  termed  conditional.  Such  is  the 
following  one : 

If  there  is  a God,  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
Ihipped ; 

But  there  is  a God  : 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfliipped. 
In  fyllogifms  of  this  kind,  the  relation 
between  the  antecedent,  or  the  condi- 
tional part  if  there  is  a God,  and  the  con- 
fequent  he  ought  to  be  nvorjhipped,  mud 
ever  be  real  and  true  ; that  is  the  ante- 
cedent muft  always  contain  fome  certain 
and  genuine  condition,  which  neceflfa- 
rily  implies,  the  cohfequent ; otherwife 
the  propofition  itfelf  will  be  falfe,  anfl 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
our  reafonings.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  conditional  fyllogifms,  one  of  which 
is  called  in  the  fchools  modus  ponens  ; 
becaufe  from  the  ad  million  of  the  ante- 
cedent they  argue  to  the  admilTion  of  the 
confequent,  as  in  the  fyllogifin  above  : 
the  other  is  called  modus  tollens,  becaufe 
in  it  both  antecedent  and  confequent  are 
vejefted,  as  in  the  following  fyllogifin  : 

If  God  were  not  a being  of  infinite 
goodnefs,  neither  would  he  confult 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures; 

But  God  does  confult  the  happinefs  of 
his  creatures ; 

Therefore  he  is  a being  of  infinite 
goodnefs. 

Again,  as  from  the  major’s  being  a con- 
ditional propofition,  we  obtain  condi- 
tional fyllogifms ; fo  where  it  is  a dif- 
junftive  propofition,  the  fyllogifin  is  alfo 
called  disjunflive,  as  in  the  following 
example. 

The  world  is  either  felf-exiftent,  or  the 
work  of  fome  finite,  or  fqme  infinite 
being. 
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But  it  Is  not  felf-exiftent,  nor  the  work 
of  a finite  being  : 

Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite 
being. 

• Now  a disjunSlive  propofition  is  that, 
where  of  feyeral  predicates,  we  affiroi 
one  necefiarily  to  belong  to  the  fubjeft, 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  but  leave 
that  particular  one  undetermined  : hence 
it  follows,  that  as  foon  as  we  determine 
the  particular  predicate,  all  the  reft  are  to 
be  of  courfe  rejefted  ; or  if  we  rejeft  all 
the  predicates  but  one,  that  one  necef- 
farily  takes  place.  When,  therefore, 
in  a disjunflive  fyllogifin,  the  feveral 
predicates  are  enumerated  in  the  major; 
if  the  minor  eftablilhes  any  one  of  thefe 
predicates,  tlie  conclufion  ought  to  re- 
move all  the  reft;  or  if  in  the  minor,  all 
the  predicates  but  one  ate  removed,  the 
conclufion  muft  necelTarily  eliablifli  that 
one. 

In  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifins  hitherto 
mentioned,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
parts  are  complete  ; that  is,  the  three 
propofitions  of  which  they  conlift,  are  ex- 
prefled  in  form.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  fome  one  of  thefe  premifes  is  not 
only  an  evident  truth,-  but  alfo  familiar 
and  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  ufually  omitted,  whereby  we 
have  an  imperfeft  fyllogifin,  that  feems 
to  be  made  up  of  only  two  propofitions ; 
fuch  is  the  following  one  ; 

Every  man  is  mortal  ; 

Therefore  every  king  is  mortal. 

Here  the  minor  propofition,  e’verji  iing 
is  man, . is  omitted,  as  being  fo  clear  and 
evident,  that  the  reader  may  eafily  fup- 
ply  it. 

SYMBOL,  a fign  or  reprefenta- 

tion  of  fomething  moral,  by  the  figures 
or  properties  of  natural  things. 

Hence  fymbols  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hieroglyphics,  types,  aenigmas,  parables, 
fables,  &c.  See  HiEROGL-yPHtcs,  S’r. 
Among  chriftians,  the  term  fymbol  de- 
notes the  apoftles  creed.  See  Creed. 

SYMMETRY;  the  juft  pro- 

portion of  the  feveral  parts  of  any  thing, 
fo  as  to  compofe  a beautiful  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC,  fomething  that  ails, 
or  is  afled  on,  by  fympathy  ; thus  we 
fay,  fympathetic  difeafes,  inks,  powders, 
E?f.  See  Disease,  &c. 

Sympathetic  ink,  See  the  article 
Sympathetic  ink. 

Sympathetic  powder.  The  compo- 
fitipn  of  the  famous  fympathetic  powder, 

ufed 
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dafedl  at  Goffelaer  by  the  miners  in  all 
their  wounds,  is  this.  Take  of  green 
vitriol,  eight  ounces ; of  gum  trag'acanth, 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  one 
ounce ; mix  ihefe  together,  and  let  a 
final!  quantity  of  the  powder  befprinkled 
on  the  wound,  and  it  immediately  flops 
the  bleeding.  The  vitriol  is  to  be  cal- 
cined to  whitenefs  in  the  fun,  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  gum. 

SYMPATHY,  a-ufA.jrctSeta,  an  agreement 
of  alFeflions  and  inclinations,'  or  a con- 
formity of  .natural  qualities,  humours, 
temperaments,  &c,  which  make  two  per- 
fons  delighted  and  pleafed  with  each  other. 

In  medicine,  fympathy  denotes  an  indif- 
pofition  befalling  one  part  of  the  body, 
through  the  defeil  or,diforder  of  ano- 
ther; whether  it  be  from  the  affluence  of 
fome  humour,  or  vapour  lent  from  elfe- 
where  ; or  from  the  want  of  the  influence 
of  fome  matter  hecelfary  to  its  aftion. 
See  the  article  Consent  of -parts. 

gYMPEXlUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  a ge- 
nus of  Hones,  of  a fine,  dole,  eompaft, 
and  firm  texture,  and  of  a plain,  uni- 
form ftrufture,  fplitting  with  . equal  eafe 
in  any  diredion.  See  the  article  Stone. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  four  different 
kinds,  unde'r  each  of  which  are  reckoned 
feveral  fpecies.  i.  The  white,  or  whitifh 
rock  ftone  comprehends  the  denfe,  dull- 
looking,  whitifh  fympexium^;  the  hard, 
greyilh,  white,’  dull  fympexium;  the 
hard,  porous  fympexium  ; the  hard, 
bright,  grey  fympexium  ; the  hard, 
brightj  brownifli,,  white  fympexium  ; 
the  dull,  yellowilh,  white,  hard  fym- 
pexium  ; the  dull,  hard,  brownilh,  white 
fympexium  ; the  whitifli,  grey,  marbly 
fympexium;  the  yellowilli,  while,  flinty 
fyinpexium  ; and  the  brownifli,  white, 
flinty,  fympexium.  The  bluilh  fym- 
pexium comprehends  the  bluifli,  flinty 
fympexium.;  the  bird,  bluifli  fympeyium  ; 
and  the  brownilh,  blue,  dull,  hard  fym- 
pexium. 3.  The  reddilh  comprehends 
the  dull,  pale,  red  fynjpexium  ; and  the 
hard,  Ihining,  red  fympexium  ; and  the 
green  and  red,  variegated  fympexium. 
4.  The  black  comprehending  the  hard, 
black,  dull  lympexiura  ; the  hard,  black, 
felning  fympexium;  and  the  loft,  dull, 
black  fyrapexium. 

SYMPHONY,  in  mufic,  pro- 

perly denotes  a confonance  or  concert  of 
feveral  founds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whe- 
ther vocal  or  iiittrumental,  called  alfo 
' harmony.  .See  the  articles  JiARMOMy 
and  Concert, 
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SYMPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
kinds  of  junflures,  or  articulation,  of 
the  bones.  See  Articulation.  ‘ 
Symphyfis  is  twofold,  i.  Without  a me- 
dium, or  any  thing  between  the  two 
bones ; which  coalefce  or  touch  each 
other  : fuch  is  the  articulation  in  the  os 
frontis,  the  upper  maxilla,  .the  olfa  in. 
nominata,  &c.  2.  By  the  intervention 
of  a medium,  or  I'ubftance  different  from 
the  bones  theinfclves;  as  in  the  vertebra, 
the  futures  of  the  fkull,  the  fcapula  and 
gums.  See  Vertebr.®:,  Skull,  Sfc. 

iSYMPHYTUM,  comfrey,  in  botany,  » 
genus  of  the  pentandfia  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  flower, 
quinquedentated  at  the  limbs  there  is  no 
pericarpium  ; the  feeds,  which  are  four 
in  number  and  gibbous,  being  contained 
in.  the  cup. 

Comfrey-root  agrees  In.  medicinal  vir- 
tues with  thofe  pf  althsa.  See  the  article 
ALTH-fEA. 

SYMPLEXIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of 
the  feleuitte,  but  not  of  the  determinate 
and  regular  figure  of  raoft  of  the  genera 
of  thole,  bodies,  but  compofed  of  various 
irregular  conneHionsof  differently  flbaped, 
and  urually  imperfefl:  bodies.  Seethear-. 
tide  SeleniTiSI. 

SYMPOSIARCH,  in  anti- 

quity, the  direSor,  or  manager  of  an  en- 
tertainment. This  office  was  fometimes 
performed  by  the  perfon  at  whole  charge 
the  entertainment  was  provided  ; Ibme- 
times  by  another  named  by  him  ; - and  at 
other  times,  efpecially  in  entertainments 
provid.ed  at  the  common  expence,  he  was 
defied  by  lot,  or  by  the  I'uft'rages  of  the 
guefts.  He  was  otherwii’e  called  bajl- 
leus,  rex,  and  modimperator , &r.  and  de- 
termined the  laws  of  good  fellowlhip, 
obferved  whether  every  man  drank  his 
proportion,  whence  he  was  called  oph- 
thalmus.  oculus,  the  eye.  . 

SYMPTOM,  m[asrraifaa,  in  medicine,  any 
appearance  in  a dileafe,  wthich  I'erves  to 
indicate  or  point  put  its  caul'e,  approach, 
duration,  event,  &c.  See  the  articles 

Disease,.  Indication,  &c. 

In  a Arid  ferffe,  however,  fympjiom  means 
no  more  than  the  conlequeiices  of  dil'eafes, 
and  of  their  caufes,  exdufive  of  the  dif- 
eafes  and  caufes  themfeives  ; and  fb  is  no 
. otherthan  a preternatural  affedfon,  which 
follows  the  difeafe,  as  the  Ihadow  fol- 
lovvs  the  body, 

SYMPTOMATIC  AT,  in  medicine,  is  a 
terra  often  uled  to  deno|e  the  difference 
j8  C jjttween 
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tjetween  tlie  primary  and  fecondary  caufes 
in  dil'eales ; thus  a fever  from  pain  is 
faid  to  be  fymptomatical,  becaufe  it  rifes 
from  pain  only  ; and  therefore  the  ordi- 
nary means  in  fevers  are  not  in  fuch  cafes 
to  be  had  recdurfe  to,  but  to  what  will 
remove  the  pain  ; for,  when  that  ceafes, 
the  fever  will  ceafe  without  any  direft 
means  taken  for  it. 

SYN.ffiRESIS,  truvccipE^if,  contraflion  in 
grammar,  a figure  whereby  two  fylla- 
bles  are  ntiited  in  one ; as  nieme/is  for 
wehenuns. 

SYNAGOGUE, a particular  af. 
fembly  of-Jews  met  to  perform  the  offi- 
ces of  their  religion.  Alfo  the  place 
wherein  they  meet. 

SYNALOEPHA,  ruvjtXoi-fv,  in  grammar, 
a contraflion  of  fylUbles,  performed 
principally  by  fuppreffing  fome  vowel  or 
diphthong  at  the  end  of  a word,  on  ac- 
count of  another  vowel  or  diphthong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  As  ill'  ego, 
for  ille  ego.  kc. 

SYNARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a fpecies 
of  articuiaiion,  wherein  there  is  only  an 
obfcure  motion,  as  in  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  mrtacarpu»,  the  tarfus  and 
metatarfijs,  &c.  or  there  is  no  motion 
at  all,  as_in  the  futures  of  the  fkull,  and 
articulations  per  harmoniam  or  bare  ap- 
plication. See  Carpus,  &c, 

SYNCHONDROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a fpc-. 
cies  of  fymphyfis;  being  the  union  of 
two  bones  by  means  of  a cartilage,  as  in 
the  vertebrte. 

SYNCHRONISM,  denotes 

the  happening  of  feveral  things  in  the 
fame  time  : for  if  in  equal  times,  it  is 
more  properly  called  ifochronifm.  See 
the  articl-s  Isochronal. 

SYNCOPATION,  in  mufic,  denotes  a 
ftrlking  or  beating  of  time,  whereby  the 
diftinfbon  of  the  feveral  times  or  parts  of 
the  meafure  is  interrupted. 

However,  it  is  more  properly  ufed  for 
the  conneiSting  ihe  iaft  note  of  anv  mea- 
fore,  or  bar,  with  the  firft  of  the  follow- 
ing me.afurej  fo  as  only  to  make  one 
note  of  both. 

A fyncope  is  fometimes  alfo  made  in  the 
middle  of  a meafure. 

Syncopation  is  alfo  ufed  when  a note  of 
one  part  ends  or  terminates  on  the  mid- 
dle of  a note  of  the  other  part.  This  is 
otherwife  denominated  binding.' 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  a driving  note; 
that  i',  when  fome  (liorter  note  at  the 
beginning  of  a meafure,  or  half  meafure, 
is  followed-by  two,  three,  or  more  longer 
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notes  before  another  fliort  note  occtit?^ 
equal  to  that  which  occafioned  the  driv. 
ing,  to  make  the  number  even,  e.  gr. 
when  an  odd  crotchet  comes  before  two 
or  three  minims,  or  an  odd  quaver  be- 
fore  two,  three,  or  more  crotchets. 

In  fyncopated  or  driving  notes,  the  hand 
or  foot  is  taken  up,  or  put  down,  while 
the  note  is  founding.  < 

SYNCOPE,  FAINTING,  in  medicine,  a 
deep  and  fiulden  fwooning,  wherein  the 
patient  continues  without  any  fenfible 
heat,  motion,  fenfe,  or  refpiration,  and 
is  feized  with  a cold  fwfeat  over  the  whole 
body,  and  all  the  parts  turn  pale  and 
cold  as  if  dead.  See  LipOTHYMiA. 

Syncope,  in  grammar,  an  elifion  or  re- 
tiencbment  of  a letter  or  fyllable  out  of 
the  middle  of  a word,  as  caldus  for  cetli- 
diis,  afpris  for  afperis,  &c. 

SYNDESMUS,  in  anatomy,  a word  ufed 
for  a ligament.  See  Ligament, 

In  grammar,  fyndefmus  is  ufed  for  a 
conjunHion.  - 

SYNDIC,  in  government  and  commerce, 
an  officer  in  divers  countries  intrufted 
with  the  affairs  of  a city,  or  other  com- 
munity,- who  calls  meetings,  makes  re- 
prefentations  and  felicitations  to  the  mi- 
nittry,  magiftracy,  fiff.  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe.  The  fyndic  is  ap- 
pointed to  anfwer  and  account  for  the 
condufi  of  the  body,  he  makes  and  re- 
ceives propofals  for  the  advantage  there- 
of, controiils  and  corredls  the  failings  of 
partirular  perfons  of  the  body,  or  at  leaft 
procures  them  correflion  at  a public  meet- 
ing, In  effefi,  the  fyndic  is  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  agent  and  cenfor  of  the 
community.  Almcft  all  the  companies 
in  Pari.s,  as  the  univerfity,  companies  of 
arts  and  trades,  have  their  fyndics,  and 
fo  have  mod  of  the  cities  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc. 

Syndic  is  alfo  ufed  for  a peiTon  anpointed 
to  lollicit  fome  common  affair  wherein 
he  himfelf  has  a ftare,  as  happens  par- 
ticularly among  the  feveral  creditors  of 
the  fame  debtor  who  fails  or  dies  infol- 
vent.  The  chief  magiftrate  of  Geneva 
is  alfo  called  fyndic.-  There  are  alfo 
four  fyndics  chofen  every  year,  theeldeft 
of  whom  prefides  in  the  council  of  twenty- 
five,  which  is  the  chief  council  of  the 
city,  wherein  all  affairs  are  dlfpatched, 
both  civil  and  political  ; thus  the  three 
other  cleft  cannot  all  come  at  the  office, 
till  the  four  years  end,  fo  that  the  fyndi. 
cate  rolls  alnong  fixteen  perfons  all  eho- 
fen  out  -of  the  council  of  twenty-five, 
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SYNDIIOME,  a word  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  empirics,  who  mean  by 
it  aconcourfe  of  fymptoms  : thus  under 
a plethora  an  empiric  judges  venefeflion 
necedary  from  a fyndrome  of  fymptoms, 
fuch  as  diftention  of  thevelTels,  a rednefs 
and  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  an  in- 
difpofition  to  motion,  tenfions  of  ihe 
limbs,  and  a fente  of  an  ulcerous  lafli- 
lude,  belides  a life  fpentin  idlenefs,  high 
and  full  feeding,  and  a fuppi'elTion  of 
wonted  excretions.'  This  is  the  pletho- 
ric fyndrorhe  of  an  e.mpiric,  and  after 
the  fame  manner  he  forms  a fyndrome 
or  concourfe  of  fymptoms  in  a peripneu- 
mony,  quinfey,  epilepfy,  and  other  dif- 
eafts.  Galen  ridicules  thefe  fyndromes, 
becaufe,  he  fays,  they  happen  very  rarely, 
and  alio  very  flowly  ; fo  that  ftiould  a 
phyfician  wait  for  a fyndrome  of  all  the 
fymptoms  he  expefls,  he  might  admint- 
fter  his  remedies  loo  late. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a kind  of 
figure  or  rather  trope,  frequent  among 
orators  and  poets.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  fynecdoches;  by  the  firft,  a part  is 
taken  for  the  whole,  as  the  point  for  the 
fword,  the  roof  for  the  houfe,  the  fails 
for  the  fliip,  is’f.  By  the  fecond,  the 
whole  is  ufed  for  a part.  By  the  third, 
the  matter  whereof  the  thing  is  made  is 
ufed  for  the  thing  itfelf;  as  fteel  for 
fword,  filverfor  money,  fife.  To  which 
may  be  added  another  kind,  when  the 
fpecies  is  ufed  for  the  genus,  or  the  genus 
for  the  fpecies. 

Synecdoche,  in  greek  and  latin  gram- 
mar, is  when  the  ablative  of  a part  or  an 
adjunH  of  a fentence  is  changed  into  the 
accufative,  the  greek  propofition  xoTa,  or 
the  latin  Jecundum,  or  quod  ad,  being  un- 
derftood.  Examples  of  tlie  ablative  of 
the  part  being  changed  into  the  accufa- 
tive,  are  the  following  from  Virgil.  Ex- 
plsri  mentem  nequit,  tor  quod  ad  oiieuiem  ; 
and  Deiphabum  <videt  laceriim  crudellter 
ora,  for  quod  ad  ora  j and  an  example 
of  theabldtive  of  theadjunH  being  chang- 
ed into  the  accufative  from  the  fame  au- 
thor, is  as  follows.  Fhres  inferipti  no- 
mina  regum,  for  quod  ad  nomina  regiim. 

SYNECPHONESIS,  or  Symphonesis, 
in  grammar,  a coalition  whereby  two 
fyllables  are  pronounced  as  one,  being 
much  the  fame  as  the  fyna'cepha,  or  fy- 
ruerefis.  See  the  articles  SynalOEPha 

and  Syn/eresis.- 

SYNi^DRlN,  or  Sy'NEDrion.  See  the 
article  Sanhedrin. 

SYNGENESIA,  vwysvEa-ia,  in  botany,  one 


of  Linnaeus’s  clalfes  of  plants,  the  nine- 
teenth in  oyder;  fo  called  becaufe  the  fta- 
mina  in  thefe'  plants  grow  together,  or 
are  formed  into  a lingle  regular  con- 
geries. 

The  general  charaflers  of  this  clafs  are 
thefe  : the  cup  Is  the  crown  of  the  feeds, 
and  Hands  on  the  fummit  of  the  germen  j 
and  the  compound  flowers  are  very  va- 
rious, in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  flof- 
cules.  I.  Some  are  compofed  of  tuhu- 
lofe  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  ditk, 
and  of  the  fame  fort  oflubulous  hei  ma- 
phrodite  flowers  in  the  radius.  2.  Oti'Crs 
are  compoled  of  tubuiol'e  hermaphrodite 
flowers  in  the  dilk,  and  of  tubulous  fe- 
male flowers  in  the  radius.  3.  Some 
are  compofed  of  Inbulous  hermaphrodite 
flowers  in  the  ditk,  and  of  tubulofe  neu- 
tral flowers  in  the  radius.  4,.  Some  have 
tubulofe  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the 
ditk,  and  ligulated  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers in  the  radius.  5.  Some  are  compoled 
of  tubulous  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the 
difk,  and  of  ligulated  female  flowers  in 
the  radius.  6.  Some  are  compofed  of 
tubulous  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the 
dilk,  and  ligulated  neutral  flowers  in  the 
radius.  7.  Some  are  compofed  of  tubu- 
lous liermaphrodile  floweys  in  the  dilk, 
and  of  naked  and  neutral  flowers  in  the 
radius.  8.  Some  are  compofed  of  tu- 
bulofe male  flowers  in  the  difk,  and  of 
naked  female  flowers  in  the  radius.  And, 
9.  Some  are  compofed  of  ligulated  fe- 
male flowers  in  the  difk,  and  ligulated 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  tl.u  radius. 

The  Itamina  are  five  very  fliort  and  flen- 
der  filaments,  inferted  into  the  tube  of 
the  flower.  The  antheise  ate  of  the  Dme 
number  with  the  ftamina  ; they  are  flen- 
der,  erefl,  and  grow  together  at  their 
fides,  fo  as  to  form  a tubular  cylindric 
body  of  the  length  of  the  mouth  of  the 
flower,  and  divided  into  five  fegments 
at  the  edge.  The  germen  of  the  piftil 
is  oblong,  and  placed  under  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  flower.  The  flyle  is  capiltaiy, 
eiefi,  and  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
and  goes  through  the  cylinder  formed  by 
the  anthersE.  The  ftigma  is  divided  into, 
two  parts,  which  Hand  open,  a.nd  bend 
batkwai  ds. 

Thefe  plants  have  properly  no  pepicar,- 
puiii),  though  in  fome  lew  fpecies  theie 
is  a coriaceous  cruft  placed  about  the 
feed.  The  feed  is  tingle  and  oblong, 
often  of  a quadrangular  figure,  and  fome-., 
times  narro-wer  at  the  bafe  than  in-  buy 
other  part.  However,  in  different  ge»c- 
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ra  of  this  dafs,  they  are  of  a very  differ- 
ent appearance  at  the  ends.  Some  are 
crowned  with  a downy  matter,  compofed 
' of  a great  number  of  tingle  fltort  fila- 
ments, placed  circularly,  or  otherwife, 
on  the  head  of  the  feed.  In  Come  the 
downy  matter  is  radiated  ; in  others  it  is 
ramofe  or  branched  ; and  in  fome  it  is 
fupported  on  a pedicle,  while  in  others  it 
ftands  immediately  on  the  feed.  In  fome 
genera  the  feeds  have  no  down  at  all, 
but  have  a fntall  corona,  formed  of  what 
was  originally  the  cup  of  the  flower. 
This  is  permarenf,  and  divided  ufually 
into  five  fegments.  In  fome  genera  the 
feed  is  wholly  naked,  having  neither  any 
down  nor  this  crown  of  a cup. 
SYNGNATHUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  the  malacopterigious  cIa^'s  of  fillies,  the 
body  of  which  is  long  and  very  flender; 
fometimes  it  is  rounded,  but  in  moft  of 
the  fpecies  it  is  angulated  ; the  fins  are 
in  fome  fpecies  four,  but  in  others  there 
is  only  one ; the  head  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  compreffed ; the  jaws  are 
clofed  together  at  the  Tides,  and  the  mouth 
has  only  a fmall  opening,  which  is  quite 
at  the  extremity;  the  coverings  of  the 
gills  are  compofed  each  of  only  one  fun- 
pie  and  very  thin  bony  lamina. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fea-a3der, 
or  the  rounded  bodied  fyngnathus,  wilh 
no  peftoral  nor  tail  fins ; the  fyngna- 
thus with  the  middle  of  ihe  body  liept- 
angular,  and  a fin  at  the  tail ; the  needle- 
fifti,  being  the  fyngnathus  with  the  middle 
of  the  body  hexangular,  and  the  tail  pin- 
nated ; and  the  fea-liorfe,  or  hippocam- 
pus. See  the  article  Hippocampus, 
SYNNEUROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of 
articulation  of  the  bones,  piei formed  by 
the  intervention  of  ligaments.  See  the 
article  Articulation. 

The  fynneurofis  is  reckoned  a branch  of 
the  fympliyhs,  and  is,  when  the  bones 
are  connsihed  together  by  a ligament,  as 
in  ihe  Os  femoris  to  the. os  ifchium,.and 
the  patella  to  the  tibia.  See  the  article 
Symphysis. 

SYNOCHUS,  or  Synocha,  in  medicine, 
a continual  fever,  without  any  remifiion. 
See  the  article  Fever. 

■ This  fpecies  of  fever,  according  to  Hoff- 
man, is  the  'firft  in  the  clafs  of  inflam- 
matory fevers.  It,  begins  without  any 
remarkable  cold  or  fhlvering,  and  is  very 
violent  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  continues 
with  little  or  no  remiffion,  of  .the  fyinp- 
toins,  till  the  time  of  the  criils  j the 
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FLAMMATION  and  INFLAMMATORY. 
The  difeafe  generally  infelis  one  part 
more  than  another  ; if  Ihe  head,  the  face 
will  fwell,  the  eyes  look  red  and  full  of 
tears,  the  head  will  ach  with  an  unufual 
puliation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  there 
will  be  a vertigo,  drowfinefs,  an  in- 
, fenfibility,  .and  a raving;  if  the  heart 
and  lungs,  a thick  difficult  refpiration, 
anxiety,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
with  lofs  of  ftiength,  and  a dejeflion  of 
mind;  if  the  oefophagus,  thirft,  a dry- 
nefs,  and  blacknefs  of  the  tongue ; if 
the  ftomach,  a naufea,  and  reaching  to 
vomit,  and  fometirnes  hiccoughing;  if  the 
bowels,  inflations,  coftivenefs,  or  fetid 
ftools  ; if  in  the  veffels  of  llie  mefaraic 
veins  and  arteries,  a fixed  pain  about 
the  vertebiie  of  the  loins;  if  in  the 
membranes  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  a 
tumbling  and  tolfing,  a numbnefs  and 
weaknefs  of  the  joints,  and  now  and  then 
convulfions.  It  is  fometimes  putrid,  or 
malignant,  Vvith  fudden  lofs  of  ftiength, 
and  is  not  feldom  attended  with  dulky 
or  black  fpots,  which  threaten  imme- 
diate danger.  This  fever  often  termi- 
nates fpontaneoufly  on  the  fourth,  fevenlh 
or  eleventh  days,  generally  by  a pro- 
fufe  fweat,  or  by  a plentiful  bleeding  at 
the  nofe ; in  the  malignant  kind,  by,  a 
loofenefs. 

"When  it  is  treated  rightly,  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  bleeding,  and  with  cooling 
and  gentle  diaphoretic  medicines,  it  often 
ceafes  on  the  fourth  day  ; otherwife,  ac- 
cording to  Hoffman,  it  may  continue 
till  the  fourteenth  or  feventeenth.  Thofe 
.to  whom  it  turns  fatal,  generally  die  of 
''the  mortification  of  fome  noble  part. 
Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is'  highly  ne- 
ceffary,  and  that  not  fparingly,  if  the 
patient’s  ftrength  will  bear  it;  then  a 
cooling  beverage,  as  the  following ; 
Take  of  fpring  water,  two  pound  ; of 
rofe-water,  and  white-fugar,  each  an 
ounce;  citron-juice,' one  ounce ; or  in- 
ftead  thereof,  Ipirit  of  vitriol,  twenty 
drops;  of  this  mixture,  let  the  patient 
take  frequent  draughts.  The  hartlhorn 
jelly,  with  fugar,  citron  juice,  and  role- 
water,  are  excellent  in  this  cafe;  as  alfo, 
whey  turned  with  citron-juice : abfor- 
bent  diaphoretic  powders,  are  likewife 
ufeful,  and  the  body  lliould  be  kept  open 
with  emollient  clyflers, 

SYNOD,  in  aftronomy,  a conjunfllon,  or 
concourfe  of  two  or  more  ftars,  or  planets, 
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in  tlie  fame  optical  place  of  the  heavens. 

Synod,  fignifies  alfo  a meeting,  or  af- 
fembly  of  ecelefialtical  perfons,  concern- 
ing matters  of  religion  ; of  thefe,  there 
are  four  kinds,  ‘vix.  i.  A general  or 
univerfal  fynod,  where  billiops  meet  from 
all  nations,  a.  A national  fynod,  where 
thofe  of  one  nation  only  meet.  3.  A 
provincial  fynod,  where  the  clergy  of 
one  province  affemble  together.  4.  A 
diocelan  fynod,  where  thofe  only  of  one 
diocefe  affemble.  See  Convocation. 

SYNOD ALS,  or  Synodies,  were  pe- 
cuniary rents,  commonly  of  two  fliil- 
'lings  paid  to  the  bifhop,  or  archdeacon, 
at  the  tinne  of  their  Ealter  vifitation,  by 
every  parilh  prieft.  They  were  thus  call- 
ed, becaufe  ufiially  paid  in  fynods,  for 
that  antiently  billiops  ufed  to  vifit  and 
hold  their  diocelan  fynods  at  once;  for 
the  fame  reafon,  they  are  fometimes  de- 
nominated fynodalica,  but  more  proper- 
ly procurations. 

SYNODALES  testes,  was  an  appel- 
lation antiently  given  to  the  urban  and 
rural  deans,  from  their  informing  againlf, 
and  attefting,  the  diforders  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  in  the  epifcopal  fynods. 
When  thefe  funk  in  their  authority,  in 
their  Head  arofe  another  fort  of  fynodal 
witneffcs,  who  were  a kind  of  impanell- 
ed jury,  confilting  of  a prieft,  and  two 
or  three  laymen  for  every  parilh  ; though 
at  length  two  for  every  diocefe  were  an- 
nually chofen,  till  at  laft  the  office  came 
to  be  devolved  on  the  church-wardens. 
See  the  article  Church  wardens. 

Synodale  instrumestum,  a folemn 
oath,  or  engagement  that  tliefe  fynodal 
witneffes  took,  as  pur  church-wardens 
now  are  fworn  to  inake  juft  prefentments. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

SYNODICAL,  Ibmething  belonging  to 
a fynod  ; thus  fynodical  epiftles  are  cir- 
cular letters  written  by  the  fynods  to  the 
abfent  prelates  and  churches,  or  even 
thofe  general  ones  direfled  to  all  the 
faithful,  to  inform  them  of  what  bad 
paffed  in  the  fynod.  For  the  fynodical 
month,  fee  the  article  Month. 

SYNOECIA,  in  grecian  ant'quity,  a feaft 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  memory  of 
Thefeus’s  having  united  all  the  petty 
communities  of  Attica  into  one  fingle 
common- wealth,  the  feat  whereof  was 
Athens,  where  all  the  affemblies  were 
to  be  held.  This  feaft  was  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  according  to  the  fcholiaft 
of  Thucydides,  it  Was  held  in  the  month 
Metagitnion. 
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SYNONYMOUS,  is  applied  to  a word 
or  term  that  has  the  fame  import  or  fig- 
nification  with  another. 
SYNONYMISTS,  among  botanical  writ- 
ers, fuch  as  have  emidoyed  their  care  iu 
the  collefting  the  different  names  or.fy- 
nonyma,  uled  by  different  authors,  and 
reducing  them  to  one  another, 
SYNONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  where- 
by fynonyras,  -or  fynonymous  terms,  that 
is,  various  words  of  the  fame  lignifica- 
tion,  are  made  ufe  of  to  amplify  tliedif- 
courfe. 

SYNOVIA,  or  Synonia,  in  medicine,  a 
term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  and  his  fchool, 
for  the  nulricious  juice,  proper  and  pe- 
culiar to  each  part;  thus  they  talk  of  the 
fynovia  of  the  joints,  of  the  brain,  &c. 
The  mucilaginous  glands  of  the  capfulae 
ligamentae,  and  the  fheaths  of  the  ten- 
. dons,  excrete  a mucilaginous  liquor 
called  fynovia,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  cartilages  fupple,  and  confe- 
quently  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
tendons  and  joints. 

Others  ufe  fynovia  for  the  gout,  and 
other  difeafes  in  the  joints,  ariling  from 
a vice  in  the  nutricious  juice.  Others 
reftrain  the  term  to  the  oufing  out  of  the 
juice  through  a wounded  part,  efpeciaily 
at  a joint. 

SYNTAGMA,  truyrayfxaj  the  djTpofing  or 
placing  of  things  in  an  orderly  manner. 
SYNTAX,  trvvTafij,  in  grammar,  the  pro- 
per conftruiSion,  or  due  difpofition  of  the 
words  of  a language,  into  leniences,  or 
phrafes;  or,  as  Buffier  more  accurately 
defines  it,  the  manner  of  conttrufling 
one  word  with  another,  with  regard  to 
the  different  terminations  thereof,  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  See 
Construction  and  Sentence. 

Hence  the  office  of  fyntax  is  to  confider 
the  natural  fuitablenefs  of  words  with 
refpefl  to  one  another,  in  order  to  make 
them  agree  in  gender,  number,  perfon, 
mood,  &c.  To  offend  in  any  of  thefe 
points,  is  called,  to  offend  againft  fyntax; 
and  fuch  kind  of  offence,  when  grofs,  is 
called  a foiecifm,  and  when  more  flight, 
a barbarifm.  See  Gender,  £fr. 

Syntax  is  generally  divided  into  two 
parts,  ‘iiix.  concord,  wherein  the  words 
are  to  agree  in  gender,  number,  cafe, 
and  perfon;  and  regimen  or  government, 
wherein  one  word  governs  another,  and 
occafions  fome  variations  therein.  See 
the  articles  CONCORD  and  Regimen. 
sYNtexis,  in  medicine,  an  attenuation,- 
or  colliquation  of  the  folids  of  the  body, 

fuch 
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fvicli  as  frequency  happens  in  atrophies, 
inflammations  cf  the  bowels,  colliqua- 
tive fevers,  wherein  a fatty  and  uligenous 
matter  is  voided  with  the  excrements  by 
ftool.  See  CoLLiqUATlON,  &c. 

SYNTHESIS,  the  putting  of  feveral  things 
together,  as  making  a compound  me- 
dicine of  feveral  Ample  ingredients,  £fc. 
See  the  article  Composition. 

StnthesisJ  in  logic,  denotes  a branch  of 
method  oppolite  to  analyfis,  called  the 
fynthetic  method.  See  METHOD. 

Synthesis  in  grammar.  See  Syllepsis. 

Synthesis  in  forgery,  is  an  operation 
whereby  divided  pans  are  re-united,  as 
in  wounds,  frafiures,  luxations,  Sfc.  See 
the  article  WOUND,  &c. 

SYNTHETIC,  fomething  relating  to  fyn- 
thefrs.  See  the  preceding  artinje. 

Synthetic,  or  Synthetical,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Pr.  Shaw,  a terra  given  to 
that  part  ofchemiftry,  whicO,  after  the 
analytical  chemiftry  has  taken  bodies  te 
jaeces,  or  reduced  them  to  their  princi- 
yies,  can,  from  thefe  feparated  principles, 
either  recompound  the  tame  body  again, 
or,  from  tire  mixtures  of  the  principles 
cf  oneor  more  bodies  in  various  man- 
ners, form  a large  fet  of  new  produc- 
tions, which  would  have  been  unknown 
to  the  world  but  for  this  arts  fuch  pro- 
duftions  are  brandy,  foap,  glafs,  and 
the  like.  Synthetical  chemiftry,  taken 
in  the  ftrifl  I'enfe  for  the  recompofition 
cf  bodies  from  their  own  principles, 
is  rather  of  philofophical  than  of  ordi- 
eary  ufe.  This,  however,  is  not  eafy, 
except  in  a few  cafes,  nor  are  we  to  ima- 
gine, becaufe  it  has  been  done  in  fome, 
that  nature  has  taken  this  way  to  com- 
pofe  them  j her  method  of  compofition 
of  bodies  are  a new  fubjeil,  and  worthy 
a drlig'ert  enquiry. 

SYNtfSIASTS,  a fe6l  of  heretics,  who 
maintamed,  that  there  was  but  one  na- 
ture, and  one  Angle  fubftance  in  Jcfus 
Chrift.  The  fynuAafts  denied,  that  the 
'word  affomed  a body  in  the  womb  of 
the  virgin,  but  held,  that  a part  of  the 
divine  word  being  detached  from  the  l elt, 
was  there  changed  into  ftefli  and  blood. 
Thus  they  taught,  that  JeAis  Chrift  was 
confubftantial  to  the  father,  not  only  as 
to  his  rfivinity,  hut  even  as  to  his  hu- 
manity and  veiy  body. 

SYPHON,  or  Siphon.  See  Stphon. 

SYRACUSE,,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Sirily,  ill  the  ptovince  of  Val  tie  Noto, 
fituated  on  a Are  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifllnd. 
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in  eaft  long.  15°  5',  north  lat.  37° 

SYREN,  or  SIREN,  in  antiquity.  Seethe 
article  SiREN. 

SYRIA,  a part  of  aAatic  Turky,  bound- 
ed by  NatoAa  and  Turromania,  on  the 
north ; by  Diarh’ec  or  Mefopotamia  on 
the  eaft  j by  Arabia  and  Paleftine  on  the 
fouth  5 ami  by  the  Levant-Sea  on  tlie 
weft.  The  Turks  divide  Syria  into 
three  begletbeglies,  or  vice  • royalties, 
>UJK.  thofe  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and 
Dainafcus,  or  Sdiam,  the  feats  of  the 
refpeflive  viceroys. 

SYRIAN  YEAR,  av.  See  Year,  &c. 

SYRINGA,  the  pipe  tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  diandria-inonogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  conAtts  of 
a Angle  petal,  the  tube  is  cylindric,  and 
very  long,  the  limb  is  divided  into  four 
fegments  of  a linear  Agure,  hollow  and 
obiufely  pointed  ; the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
comprefled  acuminated  capfule,  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells. 
The  feeds  are  Angle,  oblong,  and  cent- 
prelTed,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  a membranaceous  margin. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  lilac  of 
Tournefort. 

The  branches  of  this  tree,  when  the  piih 
is  taken  out,  ferve  for  pipes  in  fyringes. 

Syrinoa,  is  all'o  a name  for  the  plant, 
otherwife  called  philadelphus.  See  the 
article  Philadelphus. 

SYRINGE,  an  inftfument  ferving  to  im- 
bibe, or  luck  in  a quantity  of  any  fluid, 
and  to  fquirt  or  expel  the  fame  with 
violence. 

The  fytinge  is  made  of  an  hollow  ey. 
Under  ABCD,  plate  CCLXVI.  11°  i, 
furnilhed  with  a little  tube  at  the  bottom, 
EF.  In  this  cylinder  is  an  embolus  K, 
made,  or  at  leaft  covered  with  leather, 
or  fome  other  matter,  that  eaftly  imbibe^ 
moifture,  and  fo  Ailing  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder,  as  that  no  air  or  water  may 
pafs  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If 
then  the  little  end  of  the  tube  F,  be  put 
into  water,  and  the  embolus  dravvn  up, 
the  water  will  afcend  into  the  cavity  left 
by  the  embolus,  and  upon  thniftingback 
the  embolus,  it  will  be  violently  expelled 
again  throughlhe  tube  EF;  and  ftilltbe 
greater  impetus  will  the  water  be  expell- 
ed withal,  and  to  the  greater  diftance,  as 
the  embolus  is  thruft  down  with  the 
greater  force,  or  the  greater  velocity.  See 
the  article  Embolus. 

This  al'ccht  of  the  water,  the  aniienis, 
who  fiippofed  a plenum,  attributed  to 
nature’s  abhorrence  of  a vacuum  ; but 

the 
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tbe  moderns,  from  repeated  experiments, 
have  found  it  to  he  owing  to  the  preffiire 
of  the  atmofpliere  upon  the  fluid  j for 
by  drawing  up  the  emholus,  the  air  left 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly ratified,  Co  that  being  no  longer 
a counterbalance  to  the  air,  incumbent 
on  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  that  prevails 
and  forces  the  water  through  the  little 
tube  into  the  body  of  the  fyringe.  See 
the  article  Air,  &c. 

In  effeft,  a fyringe  is  only  a (ingle  pump, 
and  the  water  afcends  in  it  on  the  fame 
principle  as  in  the  common  fucking 
pump,  whence  it  follows,  that  the  water 
will  not  be  raifed  in  a fyringe  to  any 
height  exceeding  thirty-one  feet.  See  the 
articles  Pump  and  Suction. 

Syringes  are  of  conllderable  ufes  in  for- 
gery ; by  them  clyflers  are  adminiflered, 
injfftions  of  medicinal  waters,  &c.  made 
info  wounds,  &’c.  They  alfo  ferre  to 
injeft  coloured  liquors,  melted  wax,  fife, 
into  the  vefl'els  of  the  parts  of  animals, 
tofliew  the  dlfpofition,  texture,  ramifica- 
tions, fife,  thereof.  The  molt  confider- 
able  fyringes  ufed  in  forgery,  are  tbefe 
following,  as  reprefented,  in  plate  I'iid. 
where  n°  i.  is  a fyringe  for  various 
ufes,  furniflied  with  pipes  of  different 
forts.  By  the  help  of  this  you  may  not 
only  injeft  fluids  into  wounds  of  the  ab- 
domen and  thorax,  into  the  fauces,  into 
abfeeffes,  ulcers,  and  to  the  uterus,  but 
you  may  alfo,  by  the  alTiftance  of  this 
inftrument,  draw  extravafated  blood  from 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  which  cafe 
(he  fyringe  fliould  be  twice  as  large  as 
the  month  : the  pipe  fliould  be  triangu- 
lar, and  about  two  thumbs  breadth  : 

3.  is  another  pipe,  with  a round  mouth, 
intended  for  the  fame  ufes  : n®  4.  a fmal- 
ler  pipe,  which,  as  well  as  the  lert,  may 
be  ferewed  on  the  fyringe  : n°  3.  ano- 
ther pipe  fomewhat  curved,  and  perfo- 
rated on  both  (ides.  This  will  ferve  to 
fuck  blood  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  throw  injeftions  into  that  part, 
or  into  the  fauces  : n°  6.  another  perfo- 
rated at  the  end  like  a cullender  : n°  7. 
another  pel forated  like  the  former,  but 
curved,  to  throw  injeftions  into  the  ute- 
rus, and  for  other  ufes  : n®  8.  reprefents 
the  fyringe  proper  for  injefling  liquors 
into  the  urethra  of  males,  and  the  va- 
gina of  females,  for  various  ufes : it 
ends  writh  an  obtufe  point,  to  prevent 
the  liquor  from  regurgitating,  or  flying 
about. 

SYRINGOTOMT,  in  furgery,  the  ops- 
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ration  of  cutting  for  the  fiftula.  See  fhe 
article  Fistula. 

SYRINGOTON,  the  name  of  an  iaftrn- 
ment  to  lay  open  the  fifiula. 

SYRUP,  or  Strop,  in  pharmacy,  a (a- 
turated  folution  of  fugar,  made  in  vege. 
table  decbflions,'  or  infufions.  See  the 
article  Decoction. 

Thefe  preparations  were  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  medicines  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diftilled  waters 
were  for  fome  ages  made  ufe  of  as  the 
great  alteratives,  infoinuch,  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humonr  was 
never  attempted,  till,  by  a due  courfe  of 
thefe,  it  had  firft  been  regularly  pre- 
pared for  expulfion.  Hence  arofe  the 
exuberant  colleflion  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharmacopoeias  ; and  like 
errors,  have  prevailed  in  each.  As  mul- 

■ titudes  of  diftilled  waters  have  been  com- 
pounded from  materials,  unfit  to  give 
any  virtue  over  the  helm,  fo  numbers  of 
fyrups  have  been  prepared  from  ingre- 
dients which  in  their  form  cannot  be 
taken  in  fufficient  dofes,  to  exert  their 
virtues;  for  two  thirds  of  a fyrup  con- 
fift  of  fugar,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
remaining  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid, 
Syrups  are  at  prefent  regarded  chiefly  as 
convenient  vehicles  for  medicines  of 
greater  efficacy,  and  made  ufe  of  for 
fweetening  draughts  and  juleps,  for  re- 
ducing the  lighter  powders  into  bolujfes, 

, pills,  or  elefluaries,  and  other  like  pnr- 
pofes ; fome  likewife  may  not  impro- 
perly he  confidered  as  medicines  ihem- 
felves,  as  ihofe  of  fafffon,  or  buckthoin-i 
berries. 

GeneralritksforpreparitigCiyn.VTi.  i.  Ail 
the  rules  lor  making  decoflions,  are  like- 
wife to  he  obferved  in  making  fyrups; 
vegetables  both  for  decoflions  and  infu- 
fions ought  to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  are 
exprefsly  ordered  otherwife.  a.  In  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  only  the  purefl, 
or  double  refined  fugar,  is  allowed.  In 
the  Edinburgh,  the  lefs  pure,  or  common, 
white  fugar  is  employed,  and  fauher 
purified  by  the  operator.  For  fuch  fy- 
rups as  are  prepared  without  coflion, 
the  fugar  is  previoufly  diffolved  in  water 
by  itfelf,  the  folution  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs,  and  boiled  down  toathickcon- 
filience,  the  feum  which  arifes  during 
the  boiling  being  carefully  taken  off.  In 
the  fvrups  prepared  hy  cofUon,  the  cla- 
rification wiih  whites  of  eggs  is  per- 
formed after  the  fugar  has  been  diffolved 

in 
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In  {Tie  Jecoflion  of  the  vegetable,  ex- 
cept in  the  fyiup  of  meconium,  for  which 
therefore,  the  pureft  fugar  is  dire6ted. 
The  purification  of  fugar,  by  clarifica- 
tion, and  defpumation,  is  not  fo  perfeft 
as  might  be  expefled,  for  after  it  has 
wndergone  this  procefs,  the  refiners  ftill 
feparate  from  it  a quantity  of  oily  matter, 
which  is  difagreeable  to  weak  ftomaclis. 
See  the  articles  Clarification  and 
Despumation. 

The  clarification  of  the  fugar  along  with 
the  vegetable  decoftion,  is  likewife  in- 
jurious to  the  medicine,  fince  by  this 
means  not  only  the  impurities  of  the  fu- 
gar are  difcharged,  but  a confiderable 
part  of  what  the  liquor  had  before  taken 
up  from  the  other  ingredients.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  mod:  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups,  even  the 
purgative  ones  (which  have  been  ufually 
made  with  coarl'e  fugar,  as  fomewhat  co- 
inciding with  their  intention)  not  ex- 
cepted; for  as  purgative  medicines  are 
in  general  ungrateful  to  the  Itomach,  it 
is  certainly  improper  to  employ  an  addi- 
tion, which  increafes  their  offenfivenefs. 
3.  Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is  not 
expreffed,  twenty-nine  ounces  thereof  is 
to  be  taken  to  every  pint  of  liquor.  The 
fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder,  and 
diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwife ; 
Bhhough  in  the  formulse  of  the  feveral 
fyrups,  a double  weight  of  the  fugar  to 
that  of-  the  liquor  is  direfled,  yet  "lefs 
will  generally  be  fufficient.  Firft,  there- 
fore diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight 
of  fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome  more 
in  powder  till  a little  remains  undiffolved 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
incorporated- by  felting  the  fyrup  in  a wa- 
ter-bath. The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould 
be  as  much  as  the  liquor  is  capable  of 
keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  ; if. there  is 
more,  a part  of  it  willifeparate  and  con- 
crete into  cryftals,  or  candy  ; if  lefs, 
the  fyrup  will  be  fubjefl  to  ferment, 
efpecially  in  warm  weather,  and  change 
to  a vinous  or  four  liquor.  4.  Copper 
veffels,  unlefs  they  are  well  tinned, 
flioulJ  not  be  employed  in  the  making  of 
acid  fyrups,  or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of 
the  juices  of  fruits.  The  confeflioners, 
who  are  the  moll  dextrous  people  at  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  ,to  avoid  the  ex- 
pehce  of  frequently  new  tinning  their 
veffels,  rarely  make  ufe  of  any  other 
than  copper  ones  untinned  in  the  prepa- 
ration even  of  the  molt  acid  fyrups,  fuch 
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as  that  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  the 
like,  Neverthelefs,  by  taking  due  care 
that, their  coppers  be  well  fcoured  and 
' perfeftly  dean,  and  that  the  fyrup  re- 
main no  longer  in  them  than  is  abfo. 
lutely  neceffary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any 
illtalle  or  quality  from  file  metal,  j. 
The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till 
next  day  : if  any  faccharine  cruft  appears 
upon  the  furface,  take  it  off. 

SYSSARCOSIS,  in  anatomy,  a particular 
fpecies  of  the  kind  of  articulation,  called 
alfo  fymphyfis.  See  the  articles  Arti- 
cuLATiON  and  Symphysis. 

The  fyffarcofis  is  a natural  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  flefli  dr  mufcles,  fuch 
is  that  of  the  os  hyoides  and  omopiate. 
Syffarcofis  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome'  ciiirurgi-' 
cal  writers  to  exprefs  a method  of  curing 
wounds  of  the  head-  when  the  cranium  is 
laid  bare,  and  the  interftice  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound  too  wide  for  a con- 
tradion,  by  means  of  promoting  the  gra- 
nulation or  growth  of  new  flelh. 

SYSTEM,  fyjiema,  in  general,  denotes 
an  affemblage  or  chain  of  principles 
and  conclufions,  or  the  whole  of  any' 
dodrine,  the  feveral  parts  whereof  are 
bound  together  and  follow  or  depend  on 
each  other;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a 
fyttem  of  philofophy,  a fyftem  of  divi- 
nity, (Sc. 

System,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  an  hy- 
pothefis  or  fuppofition  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
whereby  aftronomers  explain  all  the  phse- 
nomena  or  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  motions,  changes,  (Sc; 
This  is  more  properly  called  the  fyfteins 
of  the  world.  Syftem  and  hypothefis 
have  much  the  fame  fignification,  unlefs 
perhaps  hypothefis  be  a more  particular 
lyftem,  and  fyftem  a more  general  hypo- 
thefis. See  the  article  Hypothesis. 
The  three  moll  celebrated  fyftems  of 
the  world  are  the  copernican,  the  ptole- 
male,  and  tychonic,  the  oeconomy  of 
each  whereof  may  be  feen  under  the  ar- 
ticles Copernican,  Ptolemaic,  and 
Tychonic. 

System,  in  poetry,  denotes  a certain  hy- 
pothefis, or  fcheme  of  religion,  from 
which  the  poet  is  never  to  recede  : e.  gr. 
having  made  his  choice  either  in  the 
heathen  mythology  or  in  chriftianity,  he 
mull  keep  -the  two  apavt,  and  never  mis 
fuch  different  ideas  in  the  fame-poem. 

System,  in  mufic,  denotes  a compound 
interval,  or  an  interval  compofed,  or  con- 
ceived to  be  compofed,  of  feveral  lefs, 
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jbch  as  the  o6lave.  See  IntervaI!.  , 
The  word  is  borrowed'from- the  antients, 
who  call  a fimple  ioterval',  di-tlhem  ; and 
a compound  one,  fyftem.  See  ihe  ar- 
ticle Diastem. 

As  there  is  not  any  interval  in  the  nature 
of  things,  fo  we  can  only  conceive'  any 
given  interval  as  compofed  of,  or  equal 
to,  the  I'um  of  I'everai  others  : thih  divi- 
lion  of  intervals  therefore  only  relates'  to 
praflice,  fo  that  a fyftem  is  properly  an 
interval  which  is  afitually  divided  in 
prafticej  and  where  along  with  the  ex- 
tremes we  always  conceive  fome  interme- 
diate terms-.  The  nature  of  a fyftem 
will  be  very  plain  by  conceiving  it  an  in- 
terval whofe  terms- are  in  praftice  taken 
either  in  immediate  fncceffion,  or  the 
found  is  made  to  rife  or  fall  from  one  to 
the  other,  by  touching  fome  intermediate 
degrees,  fo  that  the  whole  is  a fyftem  or 
compofition  of  all  the  intervals  between 
one  extreme  and  another.  Syftems  of 
Ihe  fame  magnitude,  and  confequently 
of  the  fame  degree  of  concord  and  dif- 
eord,  may  yet  differ  in  refpeft  of  their 
compofition,  as  containing,  and  Ireing 
aftually  divided  into  more  or  fewer  inter- 
vals-; and  when  they  are  equal  in  that 
refpeft,  the  parts  may  differ  in  magni- 
tude. Laftly,  when  they  confift  of  the 
fame  parts  or  lefler  intervals,  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  order  and  difpolition  there- 
of between  the  two  extremes. 

There  are  feveral  diftinftions  of  fyftems, 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  con- 
cinnous  or  inconcinnous.  Concinnous 
fyftems  are  thofe  which  conlift  of  fuch 
parts  as  are  fit  for  mufic,  and  thofe'  parts 
placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the  ex- 
tremes, as  that  the  fucceffion  of  founds 
frora  one  extreme  to  the  other,  may  have 
a good  effeft.  See  CoNCiNNOUs. 

The  concinnous  fyftems,  according  to 
Euclid,  are  diateffaron,  diapente,  dia- 
pafon  i diapafon  and  diateffaron,  dia- 
pafon  and  diapente,  and  hifdiapafon.  See 
Diatessaron,  Diapente,  &c, 
Inconcinnous  fyftems  are  thofe  wherein 
the  fimple  intervals  are  inconcinnous,  or 
badly  difpcfed  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  inconcinnous,  that  author  obferves, 
are  lels  than  the  fourth,  and  all  thofe 
fituated  between  the  above-mentioned 
ones. 

A fyftem  is  either  particular  or  univerfal. 
An  univerfal  fyftem  is  that  which  con- 
tains all  the  particular  fvftems  belonging 
to  mufic,  and  makes  what  the  antients 
call  diagram,  and  we,  thefcaleof  mufic, 
VOL.  IV. 
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See  Diagram,  Scale,  Gamut, 

The  antients  alfo  diftinguifti  fyftems  in- 
to perfeft  and  Imperfeft.  The  bifdiapa- 
fon,  or  double  oftave,  was  reckoned  a 
perfeft  fyftem,  becaufe,.  within  its  ex- 
tremes are  contained  examples  of  all  the 
fimple  and  original  concords,  and  all  the 
variety  of  orders  wherein  their  concin- 
rous  parts  ought  to  be  taken,  which  va- 
riety conftitutes  what  they  call  fpecies  or 
figures  of  confonances.  All  the  fyftems 
lefs  than  the  bildiapafon  were  reckoned 
imperfeft.  The  double  oftave  was  call- 
ed fyftema  maximum  and  immutatum, 
becaufe  they  took  it  to  be  the  greateft:  ex- 
tent or  difference  of  time  they  could  go 
in  making  melody,  though  fome  added 
a fifth  to  it  for  the  greateft  fyftem  : but 
the  diapafon,  or  fimple  oftave,  was  rec- 
koned the  moft:  perfeft  fyftem  with  re- 
gard to  the  agreement  of  its  extremes, 
lb  that  how  many  oftaves  foever  were 
put  into  the  greateft  fyftem,  they  were 
all  to  be  conrtituted  or  fubdivided  the 
fame  way  as  the  firft;  fo  that  when  we 
know  how  the  oftave  - is  divided,  we 
know  the  nature  of  the  diagram  or  Icale, 
the  varieties  whereof  conftitute  the  ge- 
nera melodire,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
fpecies.  See  the  articles  Genus  and 
Species, 

SYSTEM  ATISTS,  in  botany,  thofe  au. 
thors  whofe  works  in  this  fcience  are 
principally  employed  about  the  arrang- 
ing plants  into  certain  orders,  claffes,  or 
genera. 

SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contraftion 
of  the  heart,  whereby  the  blood  is  drawn 
out  of  its  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ; the 
oppofite  ftate  to  which  is  called  the  dia- 
ftole,  or. dilatation  of  the  heart.  Seethe 
articles  Heart,  Blood,  Diastole, 
Pulse,  S’c. 

The  fyftole  of  the  heart  is  well  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Lower,  who  ftiews  that  the 
heart  is  a true  mufcle,  the  fibres  whereof 
are  afted  on  like  thofe  of  other  mufcles, 
by  certain  branches  of  the  eight  pair  of 
nerves  inferted  into  it,  which  bring  the 
animal  fpirits  from  the  brain  Ifither.  By 
a flux  of  thefe  fpirits  the  imifcular  fibres 
of  the  heart  are  inflated  and  thus  (hort- 
ened,  the  length  ot  the  heart  dimimflied, 
its  breadth  or  thicknefs  increafed,  the 
capacity  of  the  ventricles  doled,  the  ten- 
dinous mouths  of  tl’.e  arteries  tiilaied, 
thofe  of  the  veins  ftiut  up  by  m-ans  of 
their  valves,  and  the  cont-inrd  juice  for- 
cibly exprt  fled  in  the  oi ifices  of  the  ar- 
teries. See  the  article  Muscle, 
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Dr.  Diake  adds  to  Dr.  Lower’s  account, 
that  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  dia- 
phragm contribute  to  the  fyftole,  by 
opening  the  blood  a paffage  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  left, 
through  the  lungs,  to  which  it  could  not 
otherwife  pafs,  becaufe  the  oppofition 
the  blood  contained  in  that  ventricle 
mult  neceflanly  have  made  to  its  con- 
flriflion,  is  taken  off.  Both  thefe  authors 
make  the  fyftole  the  nalural  ftate,  or 
aflion  of  the  heart,  and  the  diaftole  the 
violent  one.  Boeihaave,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  the  fyftole  the  violent, 
and  the  diaftole  the  natural  ftate.  See 
the  articles  Circulation,  Contrac- 
tion, Artery,  &c. 

SYSTY’LE,  in  arcfiitefture,  that  manner 
of  placing  columns  where  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  fufts  confift  of  two  diame- 
ters, or  four  modules.  See  the  articles 
Column,  Diameter,  and  Module. 

SYZYGY,  Jyzygia,  in  aftronomy,  a terra 
equally  uled  for  the  conjunftion  and  op- 
pofition of  a planet  with  the  fun.  See 
Conjunction  and  Opposition. 

On  the  phaanomena  and  circumttances  of 
the  fyzygies  a great  part  of  the  lunar  the- 
ory depends.  See  the  article  Moon. 
For,  I.  It  is  /hewn  in  the  phyfical  aftro- 
Boray,  that  the  force  which  dimini/hes 
the  gravity  of  the  moon  ini  the  fyzygies, 
is  double  that  which  increafes  it  in  the 
quadratures  ; fo  that  in  the  fyzygies  the 
gravity  of  the  moon  from  the  a6fion  of 
the  fun  is  diminifhed  by  a part  which  is 
to  the  whole  gravity  as  i to  89,36:  for 
in  the  quadratures,  the  addition  of  gra- 
vity is  to  the  whole  gravity  as  i to 
178,73.  See  the  article  Quadrature, 


In  the  fyzygies,  the  difturbing  fores 
is  direfilly  the  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  and  inverfely  as  the  cube 
of  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun. 
And  at  the  fyzygies  the  gravity  of  the 
moon  towards  the  earth  receding  from 
its  center  is  more  diminilhed,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  ihverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  from  that  center.  Hence, 
in  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  the 
fyzygies  to  the  quadratures,  the  gravity 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  is  conti, 
nually  increafed,  and  the  moon  is  conti-: 
nually  retarded  in  its  motion  ; and  in  the 
motion  from  the  quadratures  to  the  fyzy- 
gies the  moon’s  gravity  is  continually  di- 
minilhed, and  its  motion  in  its  orbit  acce- 
lerated. See  the  article  Gravitation. 
3.  Further  in  the  fyzygies  the  moon’s 
orbit,  or  circle,  round  the  earth,  is  more 
convex  than  in  the  quadratures,  for 
which  reafon  the  moon  is  lefs  diftant  from 
the  earth  at  the  former  than  the  latter. 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  fyzygies,  her 
apfides  go  backwards,  or  are  retrograde. 
See  the  articles  Orbit,  Apsis,  and 
Retro gradation. 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  fyzygies,  the 
nodes  raove  in  antecedentia  fafteft  : then 
flower  and  flower,  till  they  become  at 
reft,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  quadra- 
tures. See  (he  article  Node. 

Laftly,  When  the  nodes  are  come  to  the 
fyzygies,  the  inclination  ol  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  is  lead  of  all,  See  the  article 
Inclination. 

Add  that  ihefe  feveral  irregularities  are 
not  equal  in  each  fyzygy,  but  all  fome- 
what  greater  in  the  conjunfilion  than  in 
the  oppofition. 
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Tor  t,  the  nineteenth  letter,  and 
fifteenlh  confonant  of  our  alpha- 
bet,  the  found  whereof  is  formed 
by  a ftrong  expuUibn  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  upon  a fud- 
den  drawing  back  of  the  tongue  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  lips 
at  the  fame  time  open.  . The  proper 
found  of  this  letter  is  that  in  ia>!i  ten,  tin, 
tun,  f(it,  fat,  put,  When  it  comes 

before  i,  followed  by  a vowel,  it  is  found-: 
ed  like  s,  as  in  nation,  potion,  tSc.  When 
h £9>?>gS  if?  it  bSS  a twofold  fotlndj 


one  clear  and  acute,  as  in  thin,  thief, 
&c,  the  other  more  obtufe  and  obfeure, 
as  in  then,  there,  &c. 

In  abbreviatipns,  amongft  the  roman 
writers,  T,  ftands  for  Titus,  Titius, 
6ff.  Tab.  forTabularius,'  Tab.  P.H.C. 
Tabularius  prpvinciae  Hifpanias  citerio- 
ris  i Tar.  Tarquinius  ; Ti.  Tiberiu.s; 
Ti.  F.  TIberii  filius;  Ti.  L.  Tiberii  li- 
bertus;  Ti.  N.  Tiberii  Nepos  ; T.  J.  A. 
V.  P.  V.  D.  tempore  judicem  arbitrumve 
poftulat  lit  det ; T M.  P.  tertpinnm  po- 
fijit  j TMi  PP.  ternainuis  dedicavitj 
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Tr.  ti'ans,  tribunus;  Tr.  M.  or  Mil. 
triburtiis  militum  ; T R.  PL.  D E S. 
tribunus  plebis  defignatus  ; TR.  AER. 
tribunus  serarii ; TRV.  CAP.  trium- 
viri capitales ; X,  P.  or  T R I B.  POT. 
tribunicia  poteftatej  Tub  H.  Tullus 
Hoftilius. 

Amongfl:  the  antients,  T.  as  a numeral. 
Hood  for  one  hundred  and  fisty  ; and 
with  a dalh  at  top,  thus  T,  it  fignified 
one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand.  In 
mufic,  T Hands  for  tutti,  all,  or  alto- 
gether. 

TABAGO,  one  of  the  Carlbbee-iflands  in 
the  Arherican  ocean,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Barbadoes  : well 
longitude  59°,  north  latitude  11“  30'. 

It  is  from  this  place  that  tabacco,  or 
tobacco,  a well  known  plant,  takes  its 
same.  See  the  article  Tobacco. 

TABARCA,  ■ an  iHand  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  in  Africa,  fifty  miles  weft  of 
Tunis  ! call  long,  8',  north  lat.  36“  3b'. 

TABASCO,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tabafco,  one  hundced  and  fixty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Campeachy  : weft  long. 
95®,  north  lat.  18®. 

TABBY,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  rich 
filk  which  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  tabbying.  See  the  next  article. 

TABBYING,  the  palling  a filk  or  ftuflf 
under  a calender,  the  rolls  of  which  are 
made  of  iron  or  copper,  varioully  en- 
graven, which  bearing  unequally  on  the 
fluff  renders  the  furface  thereof  unequal, 
fo  as  to  reflefl  the  rays  of  light  differ- 
ently, making  the  reprefentation  of 
waves  thereon. 

TABELLA,  TABLET,  in  pharmacy,  is 
much  the  fame  with  troches  and  lo- 
zenges, being  a folid  preparation  formed 
into  a little  cake,  or  mafs,  of  different- 

■ figures,  intended  to  diffolve  flowly,  and 
generally  ma'de  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
This  form  is  moftiy  made  ufe  of  for  the 
more  commodious  exhibition  of  certain 
medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  diflblve 
flowly  in  the  mouth,  foas  to^pafs  by  de- 
grees into  the.  ftomach,  and  hence  thefe 
. .preparations  have  generally  , a coofider- 
. able  proportion  of  fugar  or  other  fuch 
materials.  .They  are  calculated  for  chil- 
dren who  are  not  eafily  prevailed  on  to 
take' medicines  in  lefs  agreeable  forms. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  them,  as  the 
. tabellte  antacid*,  tabellae  anthelminticte, 
tabellae  purgantes,  £fr.  . See-TnOCH-E. 

T.ABEIrtfclO,  in  the  roman  law,  an  ofii* 


cer  or  ferivener,  much  the  fame  with  our 
notaries  public,  who  are  often  called  ta- 
belliones  in  our  antient  law  books.  See  ' 
the  article  Notary. 

TABERNACLE,  among  the  Hebrews,  3 
kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a tent, 
fet  up,  by  exprefs  command,  of  God,  for 
the  performance  of  religious  worfhip, 
facrifices,  &c.  during  the  journeying  of 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs ; and, 
after  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe 
till  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 

. one  covered,  and  properly  called  the  ta- 
bernacle; and  the  other  open,  called  the 
court.  The  curtains  which  covered  the 
tabernacle  were  made  of  linen,  of  feyeral 
colours,  embroidered.  There  were  ten 
curtains,  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and 
four  in  breadth.  Five  curtains  faftened 
together  made  up  two  coverings,  which 
covered  all  the  tabernacle.  Over  thefe 
there  were  two  other  coverings;  the  one 
of  goat-hair,  and  the  other  of  fheep- 
fkins.  The  holy  of  holies  was  parted 
from  the  reft  of  the  tabernacle  by  a cur- 
tain made  faff  to  four  pillars,  ftanding 
ten  cubits  from  the  end.  The  length  of 
the  whole  tabernacle  was  thirty-two  cu- 
bits, that  is,  about  fifty  feet ; and  the 
breadth  twelve  cubits,  or  nineteen  feet. 
The  court  was  a foot  of  ground  one  hun- 
dred cubits  long,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  en- 
clofed  by  twenty  columns,  each  twenty 
cubits  high  and  ten  in  breadth,  covered 
with  filver,  and  ftanding  on  copper  bafes, 
five  cubits  diftant  from  one  another  ; be- 
tween which,  there  were  curtains  drawn, 
and  faftened  '«’ith  hooks.  At  the  eaft 
end  was  an  entrance,  twenty  cubits  wide, 
covered  with  a curtain  hanging  lool'e. 

Fea/l  ^Tabernacles,  a folemn  feftival 
of  the  Hebrews,  obferved  after  hat  veft, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Tifi'i, 
inftituted  to  commemorate  the  goodnefs  ' 
of  God,  who  protefled  the  Ifraelites  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  made  them  dwell  in 
booths,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
On  the  firft  day  of  the  feaft,  they  began 
to  ere£l  booths  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and 
in  thefe  they  were  obliged  to  continue  fe- 
Ven  days.  The  booths  were  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  were  not  to  be  covered 
with  cloths,  nor  m'ade  too  dole  by  the 
thicknefs  of  the  houghs ; but  fo  loofe 
that  the  Inn  and  the  liars  might  be  fecn,. 
■and  the  rain  defeend  through  them.  For 
further  pariicOlars,  as  (o  the  celebration 
of  this  feliivaJ,  fee  Levit.  clwfeiii.  • 
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TABERN.?EMONTANA.,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-monogvnia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts 
of  a (ingle  infundibuliforin  petal  ; the 
tube  is  cylindric  and  long  : the  hafe 
and  apex  are  both  ventricofe  : the  limb 
is  divided  into  five  linear  obtiife  feg- 
ments;  the  fruit  is  compofed  of  ’ two 
follicles  bent  horizontally,  ventricofe, 
and  acuminated,  formed  of  one  valve, 
and  containing  one  cell  : the  feeds  are 
numerous,  of  an  oblong  oval  figure, 
obtufe,  imbricated,  and  wrapped  up  in 
pulp. 

TABES  DORSALIS,  in  medicine,  a di- 
ftemper  which,  according  to  a late  au- 
thor, is  a particular  fpecies  of  a con. 
fumption,  the  proximate  caule  of  which 
is  a debility  of  the  nerves.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Consumption. 

Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  confnmptions 
incident  to  human  bodies,  the  tabes  dor- 
falis  is  the  lloweft  in  its  pvogrefs,  but  ihe 
moft  melancholy  in  its  circumltances ; 
and,  tinlefs  timely  obviated,  for  the  moft 
part  fatal.  This  difeafe  is  only  incident 
to  young  men  of  falacious  dlfpofitiona, 
and  proceeds  from  too  early  vehery,  an 
immo  leraie  ufe  of  it,  or  pollutions.  It 
feems  therefore  to  derive  its  origin  ''from 
too  frequent  venereal  fpafms  j hnd  lihe 
immoderate  lofs  of  feminal  fluid  has  a 
conliderable  (liare  in  producing  the  effeft. 
The  fymptoms  of  the  tabes  dorfalis  are 
invo'.untary,  noflurnal,  feminal  emif- 
fions,  a pain' in  the  back,  and  often  in 
the  head,  a formication  of  the  fpine,  an 
aching  pain,  rolling  and  hanging  down 
of  the  tefticles,  a weaknefs  of  memory 
and  fight,  and  a mucous  difebarge  fiom 
the  urethra,  efpecially  after  llraining  at 
the  dilcharge  of  the  excrements.  The 
mucous  diicharge  here  mentioned  is  call- 
ed, 'by  Hippocrates,  1 quidum  femen, 
but  it  is  nothing  but  the  mucus  of  the 
prollrate  gland.  This  difeafe  is  farther 
attended  with  great  melancholy  and  de- 
jeflion  of  mind,  and  a gutta  ferena  often 
follows.  The  eyes  grow  hollow,  the 
vifage  meagre  and  thin,  the  body  emaci- 
ated and  weak,  a palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  fliorinel's  of  breath,  fucceed  with  a 
.concouife  of  heilical  complaints,  ending 
in  death. 

For  the  cure  of  this  dilfemper  a regu- 
larity of  the  non-naturals  is  of  the  ut- 
meft  importance.  Good  air,  rather  cool 
than  hot,  is  of  great  ufe.  As  to  iliet, 
higb-feafoned  meats,  fpirituous  and  fer- 
jiienteJ  liquors,  fhould  be  avoided.  No 
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food  is  fo  beneficial  as  milk  : chocolate 
is  alfo  elteemed  good,  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  (it  eafy  on  the  ftpmach.  Animal 
food  of  eafy  digeftion,  at  dinner,  does 
no  harm.  Suppers  fhould  be  avoided, 
at  lead:  milk  only  fliould  be  then  taken, 
about  two  hours  before  going  to  bed. 
Sleep  mult  be  little,  and  in  dne  feafon  ; 
that  is,'  the  patient  fhould  go  to  bed  and 
rife  early.  Indulgence  in  bed  in  a morn- 
ing is  hurtful.  The  general  rule  fliotild 
be  to  rife  immediately  upon  waking; 
which,  though  iikl'ome  at  firft,  will  by 
cuftom  he  made  familiar  and  agree- 
able. Moderate  exercife,  or  fuCh  as 
the  .patient’s  ftrength  will  admit  of  with, 
opt  wearinefs,  ought  to  be  ufed.  , Some 
recommend  riding,  efpecially  a long 
journey,  by  fuch  daily  portions  as  to 
avoid  extraordinary  fatigue.  The  fecre- 
tions  of  the  body,  if  out  of  order,  fliould 
ber^ulaied,  and  the  patient  fhould  be 
entertained  with  chearful  company.  As 
to  the  medicines,  the  clafles  of  balfa- 
mics  and  aftringents  are  chiefly  ufeful. 
Among  the  latter,  the  peruvian  hark, 
either  in  fubftance,  extradl,  or  tinflure, 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  the  tinc- 
ture faturnia,  or  antiphthyfica,  are  the 
moft  •efScacioHS.  Strengthening  plaf- 
ters  may  af  lb  be  laid  on  the  loins  ; and, 
chief  of  all,  the  cold  bath  fhould  be 
ufed. 

TABLATURE,  in  anatomy,  a divifion, 
or  parting,  of  the  Ikull  into  two  tables. 
See  the  article  Skull. 

Tablaturb,  tahlatura,  in  mufic,  is,  in 
general,'  when,  to  exprefs  the  founds  or 
notes  of  a compolitiem,  we  ufe  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or'  any  other  charafters 
not  ufed  in  the  modern  mufic. 

But,  in  a ftrifter  fenfe,  tablatura  is  the 
manner  of  writing  a piece  for  the  lute, 
theorba,  guittar,  vipl,  or  the  like,  which 
is  done  by  writing  on  feveral  parallel 
lines,  (each  of  which  reprefents  a firing 
of  the  inftriimeiu)  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  whereof  A marks  that  the 
firing  is  to  be  flruck  open,  that  is,  with- 
out putting  the  finger  of  the  Jeft  hand 
upon  the  neck  ; B flieWs  that  one  of  the 
fingers  is  to  be  put  on  the  firft  flop,  C 
on  the  fecond,  D on  the  third,  and  fo 
on  through  the  oiSave.  The  tablature 
•f  the  lute  is  ufiially  wrote  in  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and'  that  of  the  harpficord 
in  the  common  notes. 

TABLE,  tabula,  a moveable  piece  of  fur. 
niture,  ulually  made  of 'wood  or  ftone', 
and  fuppoi'.ted  on  pillars,  or  the  like,  for 
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the  comroodioas  reception  of  thtngs  pla- 
ced thereon. 

Table;  in  architefiliuie,  a fmooth  fimple 
member,  or  ornament,  of  various  forms, 
but  moft  ufually  in  that  of  a long  fquare. 
A projefting  table  is  that  Which  itands 
out  from  the  naked  of  the  wall,  pedettal, 
or  other  raitter  it  adorns.  Raked-table, 
is  that  which  is  hollow  in  the  die  of  a 
pedeftal,  or  elfewbere,  and  is  ufually  en- 
compaffed  with  a moulding.  Razed- 
rable,  is  an  emboffment  in  a frontifpiece 
for  the  putting  an  infcriptlon,  or  other 
ornament,  in  fculpture.  This  is  what 
M.  Perrault  iinderftands  by  abacus  in 
Vimivius.  Crowned -table,  that  which 
is  covered  with  a cornich'e,  and  in  which 
a briffo  lelievo  is  cut,  or  a piece  of  black 
marble  incruftated  for  an  infoription. 
Ruliicated-table,  that  which  is  picked, 
and  whofe  forface  feems  rough,  as  in 
grottos,  &fr.  • 

Table,  in  pcrfpeftive,  denotes  a plain 
furface,  fuppofed  to  be  tranlparenf,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is  al- 
ways imagined  to  be  placed  at  a certain 
diftance  between  the  eye  and  the  objeSs, 
for  the  opjedls  to  be  reprefented  thereon 
by  means  of  the  vifua'l'  rays  paffing  from 
every  point  thereof  through  the  table  to 
the  eye ; whence  it  is  called  perfpeftive- 
piane. 

Table,  in  anatomy.  The  cranium  is  faid 
to  be  compofed  of  two  tables,  or  lamina;, 
j.  e.  it  is  double,  as  if  it  confilted  of 
two  bones  laid  over  one  another.  See 
the  article  SKtrtL. 

Table  of  Pythagoras,  or  Multiplication^ 
TABLE.  See  Multiplication. 

Lanus  of  the  tmoehue  Tables,  were  the  firft 
fet  of  laws  of  the  Romans,  thus 'called 
either  by  reafon  the  Romans  then  wrote 
with  a ftyle  on  thin  wooden  tablets  co- 
vered with  wax,  or  rather,  becaufe  they 
were  engraven  on  tables,  or  plates  of 
copper,  to  be  expofed  in  the  mod  noted 
part  of  the  public  forum.  After  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  as  the,  Romans 
were  then  without  any  fixed' or  certain 
fyltem  of  law,  at  lead  had  none  ample 
•nough  to  take  in  the  various  cafes  that 
might  fall  between  particular  perfons,  it 
was  refolved  to  adopt  the  bed  and  wiled: 
laws  of  the  Greeks.  One  Hermodcras 
was  firft  appointed  to  trandate  them, 
and  the  decemviri  afterwards  compiled 
and  reduced  them  into  ten  tables.  After 
a world  of  care  and  application,  they 
were  at  length  enabled  and  confirmed  b-y 
the  fenate  and  an  aflemWy  of  the  people, 


in  the  year  of  Rome  303.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  found  Ibmetbing  wanting 
therein,  which  they  fopplied  from  the 
laws  of  the  formw  kings  of  Rome,  and 
from  certain  cuftoms  which  long  ule  had 
authotiled:  all  thefe  Ijeing  engraven  oa 
two  other  ta'bles  made  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  fo  famous  in  the  romaa 
jurilprudence,  the  fburce  and  foundation 
of  tire  civil  or  roman  law. 

Tables  of  the  laua,  in  jewilh  antiquity, 
two  tables  on  which  were  written  the  de- 
calogue, or  ten  commandments,  given 
bv  God  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai.  See 
the  article  Decalogue. 

Many  queftions  have  been  ftarted  about 
thefe  tables,  as  concerning  their  matter, 
■form,  number,  author,  and  contents. 
Some  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  made  of 
wood,  others  of  precious  fiohe.  Thefe 
again  are  divided  j feme  fuppofing  them 
to  have  been  of  ruby,  and  otheis  of  car- 
buncle. Some  oriental  authors  pretend 
they  were  ten  in  number,  and  others 
fcvift),  but  the  Hebrews  acknowledge  no 
more  than  two,  Mofes  obferves,  that 
thefe  tables  were  written  on  both  fides  : 
many  think  they  were  tranfpsrent,  fo  that 
. they  might  be  read  through  : others  ate 
of  opinion  that  the  fame  ten  command- 
ments were  written  on  each  of  the  two 
tables  : and  others,  that  the  ten  were  di- 
vided, five  being  written  on  one  table  and 
five  on  the  other.  Mofes  exprefly  fays 
that  thefe  ta'bles  were  written  by  the 
hand  of  God.  Some  underftand  this  li- 
terally, others  alci-ibe  it  to  the  miniftry 
of  an  angel,  and  others  explain  it  by  an 
order  of  God  to  Mofes  himlelf,  to  write 
lhara.  The  Mahometans  fay  that  God 
commanded  the  arch-atigel  Gabriel  to 
make  ufe  of  the  pen,  which  is, the  invoca- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  ink 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  river  of  light, 
and  therewith  to  write  the  tables  of  the 
law.  When  Mofes  brought  thefe  tables 
down  from  the  mount,  and  faw  the  ido- 
latry into  which  the  children  of  Ilfael 
had  fallen,  he  dropt  them  out  of  his 
hand,  and  by  the  fail  they  were  broken 
to  pieces;  but  this  lofs  was  repaired  by 
the  fecond  table  which  God  gave  to 
Mofes,  and  in  which  he  commanded 
him  to  write  down  the  words  of  the  co- 
venant which  he  had  made  with  Ifracl. 
From  hence  fome  conclude  that  thefe 
latter  tables  were  not  written  by  the  hand 
of  God,  theugh  the  firft  were.  But 
Mofes  takes  exprefs  notice  that  God  hi.r.- 
(tlf  wrote  them  ; whence  it  follows  ej. 
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flier  that  they  were  both  written  by  the 
finger  of  God,  or  that  neither  of  them, 
was  To  written. 

Ife-Tu 'Tables,  tabiilig  no’Vie,  an  edi£t  oc- 
calionally  publiihed  in  the  roman  com- 
monwealth, for  the  abolifliing  all  kinds 
of  debts  and  annulling  all  obligations. 

Table,  among  the  jewellers.  A table- 
diamond,  or  other  precious  ftone,  is  that 
■whofe  upper  furface  is  quite  flat,  and  on- 
ly the  fides  cut  in  angles;  in  which  fenfe 
a diamond,  cut  table-wife,  is  ufed  in  op- 
pofition  to  a rofe-diamond.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diamond. 

Table-glass.  See  thearticle  Glass. 

Table  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  reper- 
tory put  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
book,  to  direfl  the  reader  to  any  paflage 
be  may  have  occalion  for  s thus  we  fay 
table  of  matters,  table  of  authors  quot- 
ed, fiff.  Tables  of  the  Bible  are  call- 
ed concordances.  See  Concordance. 

Table  ofboufes,  among  aftrologers,  cer- 
'lain  fables  ready  drawn  up  for  the  affift- 
ance  of  praftitioners  in  that  art,  for  the 
erefting  or  drawing  of  figures  or  fchemes. 
See  the  article  House. 

Table,  in  mathematics,  fyftem  of  num- 
bers calculated  to  be  ready  at  band  for 
the  expediting  aftronomical,  geometrical 
and  other  operations  : thus  we  fay  tables 
of  the  ftars;  tables  of  lines j tangents, 
and  fecants ; tables  of  logarithms, 
rhumbs,  &c.  fexagenary  tables ; loxo- 
dromic  tables,  &c.  See  the  articles  Ca- 
non, Catalogue,  Logarithms, 
Rhumb,  Sexagenary,  &c. 

AJlrotiomkal  Tables,  are  computations  of 
the  motions,  places,  and  other  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
fecondary. 

The  oldeft  aftronomical  tables  are  thofe 
of  Ptolomy,  found  in  his  Almagelf; 
but  thefe  now  agree  no  longer  with  the  ' 
heavens.  In  i»5»,  Alphonfo  XI.  king 
of  Caftile,  undertook  the  correiling 
them,  whence  arofe  the  alphonfine  tables : 
but  the  deficiency  of  thefe  was  foon  per- 
ceived by  Regiomontanus  and  Purba- 
chius  ; upon  which  the  former  of  thefe, 
and  after  him  Waltherus,  and  War- 
nerus,  applied  themfelves  for  the  further 
amending  them:  but  died  before  they' 
finilhed  them.  Copernicus  calculated 
tables  from  his  own  obfervatlons  and 
theories,  from  which  Erafmus  Reinhol- 
dus  afterwards  compiled  the  prutenic 
tables.  From  Tycho’s  theories,  Lon- 
gomontanus  calculated  tables,  now  call- 
ed the  Danilh  Tables : and  Kepler  like- 


■ wife,  from  the  fame,  in  16*7,  publift- 
ed  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  which  are 
now  much  efteemed,  Thefe  were  af.^ 
terwards,  in  1650,  turned  into  another 
form  by  Maria  Cunitia,  whofe  aftrono- 
mical tables,  comprehending  the  effeft 
of  Kepler’s  Phyfical  Hypolhelis,  are  ex- 
. ceedingly  eafy,  and  fatisfy  all  the  phse- 
nomena  without  any  trouble  of  calcula- 
tion,  or  any  mention  of  logarithms,  fo 
that  the  Rudolphine  calculus  is  hereby 
greatly  improved.  Other  tables  are  the 
. pbilolaic  tables  of  Bullialdus;  the  bri- 
tannic  tables  of  Vincent  "Wing,  calcu- 
lated on  Bullialdus’s  hypothefis;  the  bri- 
tannic  tables  of  John  Newton  ; the  french 
ones  of  count  de  Pagan  ; the  Caroline 
tables  of  Street,  all  calculated  on  Dr. 
Ward’s  hypothefis;  and  the  novalma- 
geftic  tables  of  Ricciolus,  Amongft 
thefe  laft,  the  philolaic  and  Caroline  ta- 
bles are  efteemed  the  beft.  Among  the 
lateft  tables  are  the  ludovician,  pubhflied 
in  170Z,  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  wholly  from 
his  own  obfervations,  and  without  the 
afllftance  of  any  hypothefis ; thofe  of  Caf- 
-fini  in  1738;  and  Dr.  Halley  laboured 
to  perfefl  another  fet  of  tables. 

Table,  in  heraldry.  Coats,  or  efcutcheons 
containing  nothing  but  the  mere  colour 
of  the  field,  and  not  charged  with  any 
bearing  or  moveable,  are  called  iables 
d'altente,  tables  of  expeHation,  or  tabula 
rafa. 

TABLET,  tabella,  in  pharmacy.  See 
the  article  Tabella. 

TABLING  of  fines,  the  making  a table 
for  every  county,  where  his  majefty’s 
writs  run,  containing  the  contents  of  eve- 
ry fine  paired  each  term.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  the  chirographer  of  fines  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  duty  it 
is  every  day  of  the  next  term,  after  the 
ingrofling  of  any  fuch  fine,  to  fix  thefe 
tables  in  fome  open  place  of  the  faid 
court,  during  the  time  of  its  fitting  ; and 
he  is  lifcewife  to  deliver  to  the  Iherilf  of 
every  county,  his  under-llierifF,  or  depu- 
ty, fairly  wrote  in  parchment,  a perfeft 
copy  of  the  table  fo  made  for  that  coun- 
ty, in  the  term  next  after  the  aflizes,  to 
be  fet  up  in  an  open  place  of  that  court, 
and  to  continue  there  fo  long  as  the  jpf- 
tices  fiiall  fit,  and  in  cafe  either  the  Ihe- 
riff,  or  chirographer,  fails  herein,  he  is 
liable  to  5 1.  penalty. 

TABOR,  tabourin,  a fmall  drum.  Seethe 
ar'ii'le  Drum. 

TABORITES,orTHABORiTES,a  branch 
tor  fe£I  of  she  antient  Huffites.  They 

carried 
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carried  the  point  of  reformation  farther 
than  Hufs  had  done,  rejefted  purgatory, 
auricular  confeffion,  the  uniVion  ofbap- 
tifm,  tranfubftantiation,  &c.  They  re- 
duced the  feven  facraments  ■ of  the  Ro- 
manifts  to  four,  ’viz.  baptifm,  the  eu- 
charift,  marriage,  and  ordination. 

TABRISTAN,  a province  of  Perfia,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  northern  ihore  of  the  cafpian 
fea,  having  the  province  of  Aftrabat  on 
the  eaft,  and  Gilan  on  the  weft  5 being 
part  of  the  antient  Hyrcania. 

TACAMAHACA,  in  pharmacy,  a folid 
refin,  improperly  called  a gum,  in  the 
ihops ; it  is  of  a fragrant  and  peculiar 
fmell,  and  is  of  two  kinds  f the  one 
called  the  lliell-  tacamahaca,  which  is  the 
fined;  the  other,  which  is  an  inferior 
kind,  being  termed  rough-tacamahaca, 
pr  tacamahaca  in  grains. 

The  fhell-tacamahaca  is  a concreted  refin, 
of  a fatty  appearance,  and  fomewhat  foft, 
fo  as  eafily  to  receive  an  imprefiion  from 
the  finger ; at  lead:  this  is  its  ftate,  when 
tolerably  freih.  In  time  it  grows  hard 
and  friable  as  common  refin ; but  it  is 
then  to  be  rejefifed,  as  having  loft  much 
of  its  virtue.  It  is  of  a pale,  brownifli, 
white  colour,  fometimes  with  a yellow- 
ifli,  fometimes  with  a greenidi  caft.  It 
is  moderately  heavy,  very  inflammable, 
and  of  a very  fragrant  fmell  of  a pecu- 
liar kind,  in  which  fomething  like  the 
aromatic  (cent  of  lavender,  and  the  per- 
fume of  amber- greafe,  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied,  as  mijced  With  aTefinous  flavour. 
Its  tafte  is  very  aromatic  and  agreeable, 
though  very  acrid. 

The  common  or  grain-tacamahaca,  called 
alfo  coarfe  tacamahaca,  by  way  of  di- 
ftinfilion  from  the  former  fine  kind,  which 
is  called  tacamahaca  fublimis  by  fome,  is 
a dry,  but  fomewhat  fattilh  refin,  fent 
over  to  us  either  in  loofe  granules,  or  in 
mafles  formed  of  fuch.  It  is  of  a whit- 
ifli  colour  variegated  with  yellowiih,  red- 
dilh,  or  greeniih  fpots.  Some  of  the 
granules  are  fimply  of  one  or  oilier  of 
thefe  colours ; others  are  variegated  with 
two  or  more  of  them.  It  is  of  a fra- 
grant fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  fliell- 
tacamahaca,  but  lefs  perfumed,  and  is 
of  an  acrid,  aromatic,  bitterifti  tafte. 
Tacamahaca  is  the  gum  of  a tall  tree,  in 
the  rpanner  of  its  growth  much  refem- 
bling  the  poplar  ; its  leaves  are  broad 
and  ferrated  at  the  edges,  and  terminate 
in  a iharp  point  : the  flowers  have  not 
jjeeti  yet  defciibpd,  but  it  is  faid  to  be 


fmall  and  roundifh,  containing  a kernel 
not  unlike  that  of  a peach-ftone. 

Some  greatly  commend  tacamahaca  indlf- 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ; but,  at 
prefent  it  is  very  rarely  ufed  internally. 
Externally,  however,  it  is  in  repute  foe 
foftening  tumours,  and  mitigating  pain 
and  aches.  Applied  to  the  navel,  it  is 
laid  to  relieve  women  in  hyfteric  com- 
plaints ; and  applied  in  the  fame  manner 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  it  affifts 
digeftion,  and  expels  flatufes  s it  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  fome  of  tlie  Ihop-com- 
pofitions. 

TACHYGRAPHY,  the  art 

of  writing  fall,  or  of  (hort-hand  j of 
which  authors  have  invented  fevsral  me- 
thods. See  Erachygraphy. 

TACK,  in  a Ihip,  a great  rope  having  a 
wale-knot  at  one  end,  which  is  feized  or 
faftened  into  the  clew  of  the  fail ; fo  is 
reefed  firft  though  the  chefle-trees,  and 
then  is  brought  through  a hole  in  the 
Ihip’s  fide.  Its  ufe  is  to  carry  forward 
the  clew  of  the  fail,  and  to  make  it  ftand 
clofe  by  a vflnd  : and  whenever  the  fails 
are  thus  trimmed,  the  main-tack,  the 
fore-tack,  and  mizen-tack,  are  brought 
clofe  by  the  board,  and  haled  as  much- 
forward  on  as  they  can  be. 

The  bowlings  alfo  are  fo  on  the  weather- 
fide  ; the  lee-lheets  are  haled  dole  aft, 
and  the  lee-braces  of  all  the  fails  are 
likewife  braced  aft.  Hence  they  fay,  a 
Ihip  fails  or  ftands  clofe  upon  a tack; 
i,  e,  clofe  by  the  wind.  The  words  of’ 
command  are,  hale  aboard  the  tacks, 
i.  e.  bring  the  tack  down  clofe  to  the 
chelfe-trees.  Eafe  the  tack,  i,  e.  flacken 
it,  or  let  it  go,  or  run  out.  Let  rife  the 
tack,  z.  e.  let  all  go  out. 

The  tacks  of  a fliip  are  ufually  belayed 
to  the  bitts,  or  elfe  there  is  a chevil  on 
purpofe  to  fatten  them . 

Tacic-about,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to 
turn  the  fliip  about,  or  bring  her  head' 
about,  fo  as  to  lie  the  contrary  way. 

TACKLE,  or  Tackling,  among  fea- 
men,  denotes  all  the  riipes  or  cordage  of 
a fliip,  ufed  in  managing  the  lads,  Gfc,' 
In  a more  reftrained  feiife,  tackles  are 
fmall  rppes  running  in  three  parts,  hav- 
ing at  one  end  a pendant  and  a block  5 
and  at  the  other  end,  a block  and  hook, 
to  hang  goods  upon  that  are  to  be  heaved 
into  the  fliip  or  out  of  it.  See  Ship. 

tactics,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the 
method  of  difpofing  forces  to  the  heft 
advantage  in  order  of  battle,  and  of  per- 
forming 
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forming  the  feveral  military  motions  and 
evolutions. 

TADCASTER,  a nasrket-loivn  of  York- 
flitre,  ten  miles  foiith-weft  of  Yoik. 

TADMOR,  the  fame  with  Palmyra.  See 
the  article  Palm.VRA. 

TADORNA,  in  ornithology,  a beautiful 
fyecies  of  anas-,  nearly  equal-  to  the  goofe 
in  lize,  and  variegated  with  white,  and 
with  a longj^tudinal  fpot  of  grey  on  the 
belly  ; it  is  frequent  on  the  coafts  of 
"Wales  and  Lancaihire. 

TADPOLE,  a young  frog,  before  it  has 
difengaged  itfelf  from  the  membranes 
that  envelope  it  in  its  firlt  ftage  of  life-. 
See  the  article  Frog. 

TJENIA,  the  Tape-worm,  in  zoology, 
a genus  of  worms,  the  body  of  which  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  compofed  of 
evident  joints  or  articulations,  in  the 
manner  of  the  links  of  a chain,  or 
beads  of  a necklace. 

The  tape-worm  grows  frequently  to 
feveral  ells  in  length,  and  its  articulations 
are  a third  of  an  inch  long  each.  There 
\ is  alfo  another  fmall  I'pecies,  which  never 

exceeds  two  inches  in  length,  and'  is 
commonly  not  more  than  half  an  inch. 

T.®NrA,  in  architeilure,  a member  of 
the  doric  capital,  relembling  a (iquare 
fillet,  or  reglet  : it  ferves  inftead  of  a 
cymatium.  See  Cymatiuw. 

TAFALA,  a town  of  Navarre,  in  Spain, 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Pampeluna  : 
weft  long.  1°  40',  north  lat.  4-1*  45'. 

TAFFAREL,  orTAFFERiL,  in  a- Ihip, 
the  uppermoft  rail  or  frame,  abaft  over 
the  noop.  See  the  article  Ship. 

TAFFETY,  in  commerce,  a fine  fmooth 
filken  fluff,  remarkably  gloffy.  See  Silk. 
There  are  taffeties  of  all  colours,  fome 
plain,  and  others  ftriped  with  gold,  filver, 
fife,  others  chequered,  others  flowered, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  work- 
men. 

TAFILET,  a town  of  Bileclulgerid,,  in 
Africa,  fituated  three  hundred  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Morocco : weft  long.  5P, 
north  lat.  z8°. 

TAGETES,  Mar-Ygold,  or  Afri- 
can Marygold,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia  fupeiflua 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a compound  radiated 
flower,  made  op  of  numerous  tiihniofe 
and  femiquinquifid  hermaphrodite  co- 
rollulsB  on  the  dife,  and  feveral  ligulated 
female  flowers  in  the  radius  or  verge: 
there  is  a Angle  feed  fucceeds  each  her- 
maphrodite corollula  ; all  which  are  con-” 
tained-in  the  cup,  which  clofes  for  that 
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purpoPe.  See  plate  CCLXVlir,  fig.  1, 

TAGUS,  the  largeft  river  of  Spain,  which, 
taking  its  rife  on  the-  aonfines  of  Arra- 
goni,  runs  (bulb-wpft  through-  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Caffile  and' Eftcemadura  ; 
and  pafflng  by  the  cities  of  Aranjuez, 
• Toledo,  and  Alcantara,  and  then-  orof- 
fing  Portugaii  forms  the  harbour  of 
Lilbon,  at  which  city  it  is  about  three 
miles  over;  and  about  8 or  lo  miles  be- 
low this,  it  fall's  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

TAJACU,  the  Musk-hog,  in  zoology, 
a Ibacies  of  hog,  with  a-  eyft  \on  the 
back,  and  no  tail : it  k a native  of 
Mexico,  and  is  fmaller  than-  the  com- 
mon hog.  On  the  middle  of  the  head 
there  arilfes  a kind  of  creft,  compofed  of 
a large  clufter  of  briftles ; and  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  there  is  a kind  of 
cyft  or  gland,  with  an  opening  at  the 
upper  part,  in  which  is  fecreted  a per- 
fumed fluid' matter,  of  a mixt  fmell  be- 
tween  that  of.mulk  and  civet;  whence 
the  englifli  name. 

TAIL,  Cauda,  the  train  of  a beaft,  bird, 
or  fifli ; which,  in  land  animals,  ferves 
to  drive  away  flies,  Sfc.  and  in  birds  and 
fifties-,  to  direft  their  courfe,  and  aflift 
them  in  alcending  or  defeending  in  the 
air  or  water.  See  the  articles  Quadru- 
ped, Bird,  Fish,  Sfc. 

Tape  of  a comet,  denotes  the  luminous 
rays  iffuing  from  a comet  towards  that 
part  of  the  heavens,  from  whence  it. 
feems  to  move.  See  the  article  CoMET. 

Tail  of  the  trenches,  in  the  art  of  war,  is 
the  peft  or  place,  where  the  befiegcrs 
begin  to  break  ground.  See  Trenches, 

Dragon's  Tail,  in  aftronomy,  the  de. 
feending  node  of  a planet.  See  Node. 

Horfe's  Tail,  in  the  ciiftoms  of  the  eallern 
nations,  is  the  enfign,  or  flag,  under 
which  they  make  war. 

Tail,  or  Fee-tail,  in  law,  is  a limited 
eftate,  or  fee ; oppofed  to  fee-fimple. 
See  the  article  Fee. 

Fee-tail  ,is  an  inheritance  whereof  a per- 
fon  is  feifed,  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  ; fo 
that  the  tenant  in  tail  cannot  alien,  either 
before  or- after  iffue  had,  or  forfeit  fiich 
lands,  longer  than  for  his  own  life: 
becatife-  an  eftate- in  tail  always  retnains 
to  the  iffue  of  the  donee  and  his  heirs ; 
or  in  cafe  he  has  no  iffue,  then  to  the 
donor  and  his  heirs. 

Bft.ates-lail  of  lands  are  either  general  or 
fpecial.  General  tail  is  where  lands  or 
tenements  ate  given  to  a man,  or  woman, 
and  the  heirs  of  either  of  their  bodies 
begotten  ; 
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begotten ; which  is  called  a general  tail, 
becaufe,  however  many  wives  a perfon 
that  holds  by  this  title  lhall  have  one 
after  another  in  lawful  marriage,  his 
iffue  by  them  feverally  are  all  capable  of 
inheriting  in  their  turns  : and  if  the 
woman  has  iffue  by  feveral  hufbands, 
they  may  all  inherit  after  each  other, 
as  heirs  of  her  body.  A tail-fpecial,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  when  lands,  £fr.  are 
limited  to  a man  and  his  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten,  fo  that 
the  children  by  a fecond  wife,  or  former 
wife,  ftand  abfolutely  excluded. 

Where  lands  are  granted  to  a man  and 
his  heirs-roale,  or  heirs  female  of  his 
body  begotten,  fuch  male  or  female  iffue 
Ihallipnly  inherit  purfuant  to  the  limita- 
tion : and  hence  it  is,  that  where  a grant 
is  to  a man  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
body  begotten,  and  he  has  iffue  a daugh- 
ter, who  has  a fon,  thisfon  cannot  inherit 
the  eftate,  becaufe  he  cannot  prove  his  de- 
fcent  by  heirs-male. 

Where  lands,  &c.  are  given  to  a huf- 
band  and  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten  in  fpeclal  tail,  and  one 
of  them  dies  without  iffue  had  between 
them  ; in  fuch  cafe,  the  furvivor  fliall 
hold  the  lands  for  life,  as  tenant  in  tail 
after  poflibility  of  iffue  extinfl,  as  the 
lawyers  call  it. 

Neverthelefs,  as  great  milchlefs  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  inheritances  being  intailed  ; 
as  defrauding  of  creditors,  &c.  difobe- 
dience  of  fons,  when  they  knew  they 
could  not  be  difinherited,  and  the  like, 
the  judges  found  out  a way  to  bar  an  in- 
tailed  eftate  with  remainders  over,  by  a 
feigned  recovery.  See  Recovery. 

TAILLEBOURG,  a town  of  Guienne, 
in  France,  thirty  miles  fouth-eatt  of 
Rochelle. 

TALLOIR,  in  architeflure,  a term  fome- 
limes  ufed  for  abacus.  See  Abacus. 

TAINE,  a port-town  of  Rofs  ftiire,  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  the  foutb-fide  of 
the  frith  of  Sutherland,  feven  miles 
north  of  Cromartie:  weft  long,  3V  3S', 
north  lat.  58'^. 

TAINT,  in  law,  fignifies  cither  a con- 
viflion  ; or  the  perfon  convifled,  of  i'ome 
treafon,  felony,  &c.  See  the  article  TREA- 
SON and  Felony. 

TAITCHEU,  a city  and  port-town  of 
China,  fuuated  on  the  coaft  o-f  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  eaft  long.  121°,  north 
lat.  19“. 

TALAMONE,  a port-town  of  Tufcany, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  6fbitcllo. 

VoL.  IV. 


TALAVERA,  a town  of  Eftremadura, 
in  Spain,  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Badajos. 

TALC,  or  Tali;,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
large  clafs  of  foftil  bodies,  compofed  of 
broad,  flat,  and  fmooth  laminae  or  plates, 
laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  ano- 
ther ; eafily  fifflle,  according  to  the  fite 
of  thefe  plates,  but  not  ail  fo  in  any 
other  direfilion ; flexile  and  elaftic ; bright. 
Alining,  and  tranfparent ; not  giving 
fire  with  fteel,  nor  fermenting  with  acid 
menftrua,  and  fuftaining  the  force  of  a 
violent  fire  without  calcining. 

Talcs  are  divided  into  two  orders ; the 
firft  cf  which  are  compofed  of  plates  of 
great  extent,  each  making  fingly  the 
whole  horizontal  furface  of  the  mafs. 

The  genera  of  the  firft  order  are  two  ; 
the  firft  is  of  thofe  compofed  of  vifibly 
feparaie  plates  of  extreme  thinnefs ; and 
each  fiftile  again  into  a number  of  others 
yet  finer  : the  talcs  of  this  genus  are  called 
fpeculares.  See  plate  CCLXVII.  fig.  i. 
The  fecond  genus  is  of  thofe  which  are 
compofed  of  feparate  plates  cf  confider- 
able  thicknefs,  and  thofe  not  fiffile  into 
any  thinner.  The  talcs  of  this  genus  are 
called  hyalinte,  zizrf.  fig.  2. 

The  talcs  of  the  fecond  order  are  thofe 
compofed  of  fmall  plates,  in  form  of 
fpanglcs,  irregularly  difpofed,  and  ufually 
many  of  them  concurring  in  different  di- 
reflions,  to  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
furfaces  oftbe  mafs. 

The  genera  of  the  fecond  order  are  alfo 
two ! the  firft  is  of  thofe  compofed  of 
fmall  plates,  in  form  of  fpangle.s,  each 
fifflle  into  many  yet  finer  and  thinner 
ones  : the  talcs  of  this  genus  are  calleff 
braflearia.  fig.  3,  and  4. 

The  fecond  genus  is  of  thofe  compofed 
of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
which  are  moderately  thick,  and  are 
either  not  fiftile  at  all,  or  are  only  fo  to 
a certain  degree,  or  into  a fmall  number 
of  others  y'et  thick  ones,  and  thofe  no 
farther  fiftile  : the  talcs  of  this  laft  genus 
are  called  elafmides.  ibid,  fig.  5,  and  6. 
Talcs,  though  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in 
medicine,  are  neverthelefs  iil'ed  in  many 
arts  and  mannfaftures  ; for  a farther 
account  of  which,  fee  Sfecularis,  Sfr, 

Pbilofopbic  Talc,  an  appellation  given  by 
fome  to  the  flowers  of  zink.  See  Zink. 

TALENT,  money  of  account  amongft; 
the  antients.  See  the  articles  CotN 
and  Money. 

Amongft  the  Jews,  a talent  in  weight 
was  equal  to  60  maneh,  or  j 1 3 Ife.  10  bz. 

I dwt.  3.0  y gr.  4.  t 
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TALES,  in  law,  a word  ufed  for  a fupply 
of  men  impannelied  on  a jury,  and  not 
appearing  ; or  upon  appearance,  being 
challenged  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
as  not  indifferent  ; in  which  cafe  the 
judge,  upon  motion,  of  courfe  grants  a 
fupply  to  be  mide  by  the  flieriff,  of  fome 
perfons  there  prefent,  equal  in  reputation 
to  ihofe  that  are  impannelied.  Where  a 
perfon  has  had  one  tales,  he  may  have 
another,  but  not  have  the  latter  to  con- 
tain fo  many  as  the  former,  becaufe  the 
firll:  tales  muff  be  under  the  number  of 
the  principal  panel,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  appeal  ; and  in  like  manner  every 
tales  is  to  be  jefs  than  other,  until  the 
whole  number  be  made  ufe  of,  are  perfons 
without  exception.  Therevare  two  kinds 
of  tales,  the  one  de  circumffantibus,  and 
the  other  a decern  tales:  that  of circum- 
fiantibus,  is,  when  a full  jury  does  not 
appear  at  the  nifi  prins,  or  fo  many  are 
challenged  a.s  not  to  have  a full  jury  ; on 
which  motion  being  made,  the  judge 
will  grant  this  tales,  which  the  fherilf 
immediately  returns  into  court,  A de- 
cern tales  is  when  a full  jury  does  not 
appear  at  a trial  at  bar,  in  which  cafe 
this  writ  goes  out  to  the  fheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  apponere  decern  tales. 

TALIO,  lex  ialionis,  a fpecies  of  punifh- 
mert  in  the  mofaic  law,  whereby  an  evil 
is  returned  fimilar  to  that  committed 
againft-us  by  another;  hence  that  ex- 
pieflion,  eye  for  eye,  tgoth-  for  tooth. 
This  law  was  at  firif  inferted  in  the 
twelve  tables  amongft  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  let  afide,  and  a power  given 
to  the  pr*tor  to  fix  upon  a fum  of  money  • 
for  the  damage  done. 

TALISMANS,  magical-  figures  cut  or 
engraved  with  fuperftitious  obfervalions 
on  the  charaflerifms  and  configurations 
of  the  heavens,  to  which  forae  aftrolo- 
. gers  have  attributed  wonderful  virtues, 
particularly  that  of  calling  down  celellial 
influences.  The  talifmans  of  Samothrace, 
fo  famous  of  old,  were  pieces  of  iron 
forrned  into  certain  images,  and  fet  in 
.rings;  thefe  were  efteemed  prefervatives 
ngainlt  all  kinds  of  evils.  There  were 
iijcewife  talifmans  taken  fiom  vegetables, 

- . ?nd  others  from  minerals,  There  is  a 

_gency.tl  divifion  of  talifmans  into  three 
kinds.  I.  Allronomical,  which  are 
i.ktio.wn  hy  the.  figns  or  conllellations  of 
. the  heayjggg^ejjgraven  thereon,  with  other 
fig.uresyf  1 a.qd intelligible  , cba- 
^ ''i.'  MSgi^ai^^hich  bear  very 

®^>J^rapjCtiir!ary  figur£;^l|ilh.fujpej-lliligus 


words,  and  names  of  angels  unheard  of. 

3.  Mixt,  which  confift  of  figns  and  bar, 
barous  names,  but  without  fuperftitious 
ones,  or  names  of  angels  unknown. 
There  have  been  fome  rabbins  who  main, 
tained,  that  the  brafen  ferpent  raifed  by 
Mofes,  was  a talifman. 

TALK,  or  Talc,  in  natural  hillory. 

■ See  the  article  Talc. 

TALLAGE,  in  law-books,  is  a general 
name  for  all  taxes  ; hence,  tallaghm 
facere,  is  to  give  up  accounts  into  the 
exchequer,  where  the  method  of  account- 
ing is  hy  tallies'.  See  Tally. 

TALLARD,  a town  of  Dauphine,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Durance, 
forty- feven  miles  fouth  of  Grenoble. 

TALLEMONT,  a town  of  Guienne, 
in  France,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Garonne,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Ro, 
chelle. 

TALLOW,  in  commerce,  the  fat  of  certain 
animals,  melted  down  and  clarified,  fo 
as  to  be  fit  for  making  candles,  &c.  See 
the  article  Candle. 

Tallow,  imported  from  abroad,  pays 
for  every  hundred  weight,  a duty  of  7s. 

cj_  and  draws  back,  on  being  eX' 
ported  again  7 s.  6 d.  - 

Tallow-xREE,  a remarkable  tree  grow- 
ing in  great  plenty  in  China  ; fo  called, 
'from  its  producing  a fubftance  like  tal 
low,  which  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe; 
it  is  about  the  height  of  a cherry-tree, 
its  leaves  in  form  of  a heart,  t)f  a deep 
Ihining  red  colour,  and  its  baik  very 
fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  inclofed  in  a kind 
of  pod,  or  cover  like  a chefnut,  and 
conlilts  of  three  round  white  grains,  of 
the  fixe  and  form  of  a fmall  nut,  each 
h.aving  its  peculiar  capfula,  and  within  a 
little  ftone.  This  ftone  is  encompaffed 
by  a white  pulp  which  has  all  the  pro- 
perties of  true  tallow,  both  as  to  confill- 
ence,  colour,  and  even  fmell ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  Cliinefe  make  their  candles 
of  if  ; which  would  cloubtifefs  be  as  good 
as  thofe  in  Euro'pe,  if  they  knew  how  to 
purify  their  vegetable,  as  well  as  we  do 
our  animal,  tallow. 

All  the  preparatio.)  they  give  it,  is  to 
melt  it  down  and  mix  a little  oil  with 
to  make  it  fofter  and  more  pliant.  It  is 
■ true  theircandles  made  of  it  yield  a thick* 
er  fmoke,  and  a dimmer  light,  thaq 
-ours;  but  thofe  defefls  are  owing  ina 
great  meafiue  to  the  wicks,  which  are 
not  of  cotion,  but  only  a little  rod,  of 
■dry  light  wood  covered  with  the  pith  ct 
g jruft)  wound  round  it ; vvkicli;  being 
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Very  porous,  ferves  to  filtrate  the  minute 
parrs  of  the  tallow,  attraflecl  by  the 
burning  flick,  which  by  this  means  is 
kept  alive. 

tally,  in  law,  a piece  ofwood  cut  in 
two  parts,  whereon  accounts  were  an- 
tiently  kept,  by  means  of  notches ; one 
part  of  the  tally  being  kept  by  the  debtor, 
and  the  other  by  the  creditor. 

As  to  the  tallies  of  loans,  one  part  there-  • 
of  is  kept  in  the  exchequer, 'and  the  other 
part  given  to  particular  perfons  in  lieu  of 
an  obligation  for  the  monies  they  have 
lent  to  the  government  on  acls  of  parlia- 
ment. This  laft  part  is  called  the  flock, 
and  the  former  the  counter  flock,  or 
counter  tail. 

Tallies  of  debt,  are  a kind  of  acquit- 
tance for  debt  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
payment  of  which  every  debtor  receives 
one  of  thefe  tallies  ; and  on  carrying  the 
fame  to  the  clerk  of  the  pipe- office,  has 
an  acquittance  there  given  him,  on  parch- 
ment, for  his  full  dil'charge. 

Tallies  of  reward,  were  an  allowance, 
made  to  Iheriffs  for  fuch  fums  as  they 
have  call  upon  them  in  their  accounts, 
but  cannot  levy. 

TALMUD,  or  Thalmtjd,  among  the 
Jews,  a colleflion  of  the  doflrines  of 
their  religion  and  morality.  It  is  the 
corpus  juris,  or  body  of  the  laws  and 
cultoms  of  the  Jews,  who  eflecm  it 
equal  to  the  fcriptures  themfelves.  See 
Caraites,  Rabbi,  G'emara,  &c. 
TALON,  in  architeflure,  a kind  of  mould- 
ing, which  confiftsof  acymatium,  crown- 
ed with  a fquare  fillet;  frequently  found 
to  terminate  joiners-work,  as  thole  of 
doors,  windows,  &c, 

. TALPA,  the  Mole,  in  zoology.  ' See 
the  article  Mole. 

TaleA,  in  furgery,  a name  given  to  en- 
cyfted  tumours,,  when  fituated  under  the 
fcalp. 

TALUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
aflragalus.  See  Astragalus. 

Talus,  or  Talut,  in  architeflure,  the 
inclination  or  flope  of  a work  ; as-  of  the 
outfide  of  a wall,  when  its  thicknefs  is 
•diminiflied  by  degrees,  as  it  rifes  in 
height  to  make  it  the  firmer. 

Talus,  in  fortification.  Talus  of  a ba- 
Ition,  or  rampart,  is  the  flope  or  dimi- 
nution allowed  to  fuch  a work,  whether 
it  be  of  earth  or  ftone,  the  beiier  to  fup- 
poit  its  weight. 

The  exterior  falus  of  a work,  is  its 
■Hope  on  the  fide  tow'ards  the  couniry  ; 
which  is  always  made  as  little  as  pcffiblr, 


to  prevent  the  enemies  fcaiado  ; unlefs  the 
earth  be  bad,  and  then  it  is  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  allow  a cobliderable  talti.s 
for  its  parapet.  The  interior  talus  of 
a work  is  its  flope  on  the  inlide  towards 
the  place. 

TAMANDUA,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with 
the  myrmecophaga.  See  the  article 
Myrmecophaga.  , 

TAMAR,  a river,  which  divides  Devon- 
ffiire  from  Cornwall,  running  from  noitk 
to  foutli. 

TAMARIND,  tamarindus,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  triandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confiflt.  of 
three  or  four  ovated  and  equal  petals ; 
and  its  fruit  is  a long  comprcffed  pod, 
containing  three  angulated  and  comprtf- 
fed  feeds. 

The  pod  is  made  up  of  a double  rind, 
or  membrane,  between  which  is  a pulpy 
matter;  vyhich  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
two  or  three  drams,  or  an  ounce  or  more, 
proves  gently  laxative  or  purgative  ; and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity,  quench- 
es thirft,  and  allays  immoderate  heat. 
It  increafes  the  afiion  of  the  purgative 
fweets,  caffia  and  manna,  but  weakens 
that,  of  the  relinous  cathartics  : fome 
have  fuppofed  it  capable  of  abaiing  the 
virulenceof antimonial  preparations;  but 
experience  (hews,  that  it  has  a contrary 
effefl,  and  that  all  vegetable  acids  aug- 
ment their  power  : it  is  alfo  recommend- 
ed jn  diarrhoeas,  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints, and  is  faid  to  cure  the  j-aundice 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

.TAMARISK,  tamarifctis,  or  tamcrrix,  a 
genus  of  trees  belonging  to  tire  pentan- 
dria-trigynia  ciafs  of  plants  ; its  flower 
is  rofaceous,  and  confifls  of  live  ovated, 
concave  and  obtufe,  patent  petals  : the 
fruit  is  an  oblong  and 'tiiquetious  cap- 
fule,  containing  a great  many  very  linall 
and  pappo.'e  feeds. 

The  balk  and  leaves  of  the  tamarilk- 
tree  are  moderately  aflringent,  tut  never 
prefcnbed  in  the  prefent  praflice. 

TAMBAC,  a mixtuie  of  gold  and  copper,* 
which  the  people  of  Siam  held  more 
beautiful,  and  fet  a great  value  on,  than 
gold  itfelf. 

.TAMBOUR,  in  architeflure,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  Corinthian  and  compofite 
capitals,  as  bearing  fome  refemblmce  to 
a drum,  which  ihe  fiench  rail  tambour. 

Tambour  is  allb  ufed  fora  iiitle  box  of 
limbtr-work  covered  . with  a ceiling, 
wifhin.lide  the  porch  of  certain  churches, 
1 8 B z both 
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both  to  prevent  the  view  of  pfiTons  paf- 
fing  by,  and  to  keep  off  the  Wind,  &c. 
by  means  of  folding  doors. 

Tambour  alfo  denotes  a round  courfe  of 
ftone,  feveral  whereof  form  the  fliaft  of 
a column,  not  fo  high  as  a diameter. 

TAME,  a market- town  of  OxfordHike, 
fitinted  on  the  river.  Tame,  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Oxford, 

TAMNUS,  or  Tamus,  Black  bry- 
ONY,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dioecia- 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants,  without  any 
corolla : the  calyx  is  divided  into  fix  parts; 
the  fruit  is  a trilocular  berry,  fituated 
below  the  calyx,  and  containing  two 
feeds  in  each  cell. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  fome- 
what  poifonous,  whence  it  frequently 
proves  of  bad  confequence,  when  ad- 
miniftered  inllead  of  the  whi'e  bryony. 

TAMO  AT  A,  in  ichthyology,  the  narne 
by  which  fome  call  the  callichthys  or 
ftromateus.  See  Stromateus, 

TAMPION,  orToMPiON,  among  gun- 
ners, a plug  to  Hop  the  mouths  of  can- 
nons,  mortars,  &c.  to  keep  them  clean 
within. 

TAMUS,  orTAMNus.  SeeTAMNus. 

■TAMWORTH,  a borough  of  Staflford- 
fiiire,  fituated  twenty- miles  fouth-eall  of 
Stafford. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliamf  nt. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  chopped  and 
ground,  in'a  tannin-g-ntill,  into  a coarfe 
powder,  to  be  ufed  in  the  tanning  of 
leather.  See  the  artkleTANNiNG. 

New  tan  is  the  moll  efleemed ; for  when 
old  and  ftale  it  lofes  a great  deal  of  its 
etfeNs,  which  conlilts  in  condenfing  and 
clofing  the  pores  of  the  fk'ln,  fo  that  the 
longer  the  (kins  are,  kept  in  tan,  the 
.greater  Itrerigth  and  fiTmn'efs  they  aco 
quiie.  In  tfftcl,  not  only  the  bark,  but 
every  part  of  the  oak-tree,  of  what  age' 
and  growth  foever,  and  ail  oaken  coppice, 
fSc.  cut  in  barking-time,  make  good 
tan,  as  good  at  leaft  as  tlie  heft  bark. 
This  whin  got,  is  to  be  well  dried  in 
the  fun,  housed  dry,  and  kept  fo.  'When 
it  is  to  be  tiled,  the  greater  wood  mull 
be  (haved  fmall,  or  cut  for  the'  tan 
-engine,  and  ilia  ('mailer  bruife  t,  or  cut 
fmall  by  the  engine,  after  which  it  mult 
be  dried  on  a kilo,  &c.  See  the  article 
Tanning  Engines. 

For  the  tife  of  tan  in  gardening,  fee  the 
article  Stoves. 

'I’ANACETUM,'  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  fy-ngenefia-polygiimia  asqualis  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a eompound,  tubulofe  and 
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convex  flower,  the  lelTer  corollulae,  of 
' which  are  funnel-fafhioned,  and  quinqui. 
fid  at  the  lirnb  : a Angle  feed  fucceeds 
each  lelTer  flovver,  anci  is  contained  in  the 
cup.  See  plate  CCLXVIII,  fig.  3. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  common 
taniy,  coftmary,  Tanzy,  confider- 
ed  as  a rnedicine,  is  a moderately  warm 
bitter,  and  is  much  extolled  by  fome.iai 
hyfteric  complaints,  efpecially  if  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  or  fiipprelllon  of 
the  uterine  purgations  1 its  feeds  and 
leaves  have  been  in  confiderable  efteem 
as  anthelmintics  ; and  are  faid  to  be 
good  in  colics  and  flatulencies. 

TANAIS,  or  Don  river.  See  Don. 
TANARO,  a river  ofitaly,  which  riling 
in  the  fouth  of  Piedmont,  runs  north- 
eaft  by  Alii  and  'Alexandria,  and  falls 
into  the  Po  below  'Valenza. 
TANASSERIM,  a city  of  the  further  In- 
dia, and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  : call 
long.  98'',  north  lat.  iz®., 

TANGOS,  a town  of  Eftremadura,  in  For. 
tugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Tagus,  fixty 
miles  north  eall  ofLifbon, 

TANDA,  a town  fituated  on  the  eaft.fide 
of  the  Ganges,  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal ! call  long.  87®,  north  lat.  23®. 
TANDAY'A,  one  of  the  mod  eallerly  of 
the  Philippine'  iflands,  fituated  in  eall 
long.  124.®,  and  north  lat.'iz®,  fubjeiS 
to  the  king  of  Spain. 

TANGENT,  in  geometry,,  is  defined,  in 
general,  to  be  a right-line,  ET  (plaae 
CCLXVIII,  fig.  2,  n°  i.)  which  touches 
any  arch  of  a curve,  HE  in  E,  in  fuch  a 
minner  that  no  right  line  can  be  drawn 
through  E betwixt  the  rght-line  E T and 
the  arch  E H,  or  within  the  angle  HE  T 
that  is  formed  by  them. 

The  tangent  of  an  arch  is  a right-line 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  end  of  a 
diameter,  paflmg  to  one  extremity  of  the 
arch,  and  terminated  by  a right-line- 
drawn  from  the  center  through  the  other 
end  of  the  arch,  and  called  the  fecant. 
See  Secant  and  Sine. 

And  the  co-tangent  of  an  arch,  is  the 
tangent  of  the  complement  of  that  arch. 
Sec  Arch  and  Complement. 

The  tangent  of  a curve  is  a right-line 
which  only  touches  the  curve  tn  one 
- point,  but  does  not  cut  it. 

In'  order  to  illullrate  the  method  of  draw- 
ing tangent's  to'curves,  let  A CG  (iWd. 
n°  2.)  be  a curve  of  any  kind,  and  C the 
given-point  from  whence  the  tangent  is 
to  be  drawn.  Then  conceive  a riight- 

line, 
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nine,  mg,  to  be  carried  along  uniformly, 
parallel  to  itfelf,  from  A towards  Qj  and 
let,  at  the  fame  time,  a point  p fo  move  in 
that  line,  as  to  defcribe  the  given  curve 
A C G : alfo  let  OT  m,  or  C n,  exprefs  the 
fluxion  of  A m,  or  the  velocity  where- 
with the  line  mg  is  carried  j and  let  n S 
exprefs  the  corrofponding  fluxion  of  mp, 
in  the  pofition  mCg,  or  the  velocity 
of  the  point />,  in  the  line  mg\  more- 
over, through  the  point  C let  the  right- 
line  S F be  drawn,  meeting  the  axis 
of  the  curve,  AQ^  in  F. 

Kow  it  is  evident,  if  the  motion  of  p, 
along  the  line  mg,  was  to  become  equa- 
ble at  C,  the  point/i  would  be  at  S,  when 
the  line  itfelf  had  got  into  the,  pofition 
m^gi  becaufe,  by  the  hypothefis,  C « 
and  n S exprelfes  the  diltances  that  might 
be  defcribed  by  the  two  uniform  motions 
in  the  fame  time.  And  if  iv  j g be  af- 
firmed to  reprefent  any  other  pofition  of 
that  line,  and  r the  contemporary  pofi- 
tion of  the  pointy.  Hill  fuppofingan  equa- 
ble velocity  of  p 5 then  the  diftances  C w, 
and  mr,  gone  over  in  the  fame  time  by 
the  two  motions,  will  always  be  to  each 
other  as  the  velocities,  or  as  C s to  » S. 
Therefore,  fince  C T.'  : w J : : C « ; ?2  S 
(which  is  a known  property  of  fimilar 
triangles)  the  point  s will  always  fall 
in  the  right-line  F C S;  fo.  n“  3,  whence  it 
^appears,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  point 
along  the  line  ?ng  was  to  become  uniform 
at  C,  that  point  would  then  move  in  the 
right-line  C S,  inftead  of  the  curve-line 
C G.  Now,  feeing  the  motion  of  p,  in 
the  defcription  of  curves,  mufl:  either  be 
an  accelerated  or  retarded  one  ; let  it  be 
firft  confidered  as  an  accelerated  one,  in 
which  cafe  the  arch  C G will  fall  wholly 
above  the  right-line  C D,  as  in  n°  a. 
becaufe  the  diftance  of  the  point  / from 
the  axis  A at  the  end  of  any  given 
time,  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the 
acceleration  was  to  ceafe  at  C ; and  if 
the  acceleration  had  ceafed  at  C,  the 
point  p would  have  been  always  found 
in  the  faid  right-line  F S.  But  if  the 
motion  of  the  point  / be  a retarded  one, 
it  will  appear,  by  arguing  in  the  lame 
manner,  that  the  arch  C G will  fall 
wholly  below  the  right-line  C D,  as  in 
n”  3. 

This  being  the  cafe,  let  the  line  mg,  and 
the  point  p,  along  that  line,  be  now  fup- 
pofed  to  move  back  again,  towards  A 
and  m,  in  the  fame  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  : then,  fince  the  ve- 
locity of  p {ibid.  n°  a.)  did  before  in- 


creafe,  it  muft  now,  on  the  contfa^ya 
decreafe  ; and  therefore  as/,  at  the  end 
of  a given  time,  after  repafling  the  point 
C,  is  not  fo  near  to  A as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  velocity  continued  the 
fame  as  at  C,  the  arch  C h (as  well  aa 
C G)  mull  fall  wholly  above  the  right- 
line  F C D : and  by  the  fame  method  of 
arguing,  the  arch  C A,  in  the  fecond  cafe, 
will  fail  wholly  below  F CD.  Therefore 
F C D,  in  both  cafes,  is  a tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  point  C : whence  the  trian- 
gles F »;C  and  CsSheing  fimilar,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fub-tangent  ?aF  is  always 
a fourth  proportional  to  H S the  fluxion 
of  the  ordinate  C'b,  the  fluxion  of  the 
abfcifs,  and  Cm  the  ordinate;  that  is 
S B ; w C ; : OT  C : »tF.  Hence,  if  the  ab- 
fcifs h.m  — X,  and  the  ordinate  mp  — y, 
yx 

we  fliall  have  otF  ; by  means  of 


which  general  expreffion,  and  the  equa- 
tion expreffing  the  relation  between  nr  and 
y,  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  x and  y 
will  be  found,  and  from  thence  the  length 
of  the  fubtangentOTF,  as  in  the  following 
examples. 

Example  I.  To  draw  a right-line  C T 
[ibid,  n®  4.)  a tangent  to  a given  circle 
B C A,  in  a given  point  C.  Let  CS  be 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  A B,  and 
put  A B — fl,  B S =:  nr,  and  S C — 
Then  by  the  property  of  the  circle, 
(=CS^)  =:BSx  AS(=xXa— n:)= 
ax  — nr  ^ ; whereof  the  fluxion  being, 
taken,  in  order  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
X andjr,  we  get  iy  y—a  x — zxx  ■,  con- 


which 


fequently 


y X y 

multiplied  byj>,  gives-^=i  ~ the 


fubtangent  S T.  Whence,  O being  fup» 
pofed  the  center,  we  have  O S {~\a — x) 
: CS  {—y)  : ; C S (=/)  : ST  ; which  is 
alfo  found  to’  be  the  cale  from  other  prin- 
ciples. See  the  article  Circle. 
Example  II.  To  draw  a tangent  to  any 
given  point  C {ibid.  n°  5-)  of  the  conical 
parabola  A C G.  If  'he  latusreflum  of 
the  curve  be  denoted  by  a,  the  ordinate 
MC  by_y,  and  its  c.  r efponding  abfcifs 
AM  by  X ; then  the  known  equa,tion, 
expreffing  the  relation  of  x and  y,  being 
a xzzy’’’,  we  have,  in  this  ca  le,  the  fluxion 

ax  zz  xyy  t whence  -r-  rr  — , and  con- 
y a 


yx 

fequently.^  — 


a! 

a 


a/7  a: 

, 3 

U 


~ a M F. 

There- 
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Therefore  the  fubtangent  is  jaft  the  double 
cf  its  correfpoiiding  abfcifs  A M.  And  To 
for  finding  the  tangents  of  other  fpecies  of 
curves.  See  the  articles  Curve,  Para- 
bola, Ellipsis,  &c. 

TANGERE,  orNoLi  METANGERE.  See 
the  article  Noli. 

TANGERMUNDE,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  mar- 
tjuifate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  on  the 
river  Elbe,  fifty-four  miles  weft  of 
Berlin. 

TANGIER,  a port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco  and  kingdom  of  Fez, 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  weft  long.  7°,  north  lat. 
35°  40'.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  antient 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  and  was  once  in 
the  polfedion  of  the  Engiifli. 

TANGUT,  a province  of  chinefian  Tar- 
tary, fituated  north-weft  of  the  great  wall 
which  divides  Tartary  from  China. 

TANJOUR,  a city  of  the  hither  India, 
capital  of  a province  of  the  fame. name, 
fituated  eaft  long,  75°,  north  lat.  n't  30'. 

TANNER,  one  who  dreffes  hides,  &c.  by 
tanning  them.  See  the  next  article. 

TANNING,  the  preparing  of  Ikins  or  hides 
in  a pit,  with  tan  and  water,  after  the  hair 
has  been  firftr  taken  off,  by  putting  the 
Ikins  into  lime-water.  See  the  articles 
Skin,  Hide,  (s’r. 

MeiM o/Tanning  oxen-hides.  The  &in 
being  -flayed  off  the  carcafe,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  is  failed  with  fea-falt 
and  alum,  or  with  a coarfe  kind  of  falt- 
petre.  If  it  is  not  for  keeping,  the  fak- 
ing is  faved,  as.  being  of  no  ufe  but  to 
prevent  the  hide  from  corrupting  before 
it  can  be  conveniently  carried  to  the  tan- 
houfe.  Whether  the  hide  have  been 
faked  or  not,  the. tanner  begins  with 
taking  off  the  horns,  the  ears,  and  the 
tail,  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  a run- 
ning water  for  about  thirty  hours,  to  walk 
off  the  blood  and  other  impurities  ad- 
hering to  the  infide.  This  done,  it  is  laid 
over  night  jn  a lime-pit,  already  ufed, 
whence  it  is  taken  and  left  to  drain  three 
or  four  days  on  the  edge  of  the  pit.  The 
firft  and  flighteft  preparation  over,  it  is 
retained  .into  a ftrong  lime-pit  for  two 
days,  then  taken  out  for  four  days  more ; 
and  thus-for  fix  weeks  alternately,  it  is 
t iken  out  and  put  in  twice  a week.  At 
the  fix  weeks  end  it  is  put  into  a frefli  pit, 
where  it  continues  eight  days,  and  is  then 
taken  out  .for  lb  many,  and  thus  alter- 
nately for  a year  or  eighteen  months,  ac- 
cording fo  the  ftrength  of  the  leather  and 
6 
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, the  weather  ; for  in  great  heats  they  ppf 
in  frelli  lime  twice  a week;  and  in  fioft 
they  fometimes  do  not  touch  them  for 
three  months.  Every  frelh  lime-pit  they 
throw  them  into,  is  ftronger  and  ftronger. 
At  the  end  r.f  four/  five,  or  fix  weeks, 
the  tanneiv  fcfapes  off  the  hair  on  a 
wooden  leg  or  horfe,  with  a kind  of  knife 
made  for  that  purpofe.  And  after  a year 
or  eighteen  months,  when  the  hair  is  per- 
fcftly  gone,  he  carries  it  to  a river  to  wadi, 
pares  off  the  fleth  on  the  leg  with  a kind 
of  cutting  knife,  and  rubs  it  brilkly  with 
a fort  of  whetftone,  to  take  off  any  re- 
mains of  fiefli  or  of  filth  on  the  fide  of  the 
hair.  The  flcin  is  now  put  into  tan,  that 
is,  it  is  covered  with  tan  as  it  is  ftretched 
in  the  pit^  and  water  is  let  in  upon  it; 
if  the  Ikin  is  ftrong,  five  coverings  of  tan 
will  be  required  ; for  weaker,  three  or 
four  may  fuffice.  When  the  fkin  has  not 
been  kept  long  enough  in  lime,  or  in  the 
tan-pit,  upon  cutting  it  in  the  middle 
there  appears  a whitifli  flreak,  called  the 
horn  or  crudity  of  the  fkin,  and'it  is  this 
crudity  that  is  the  reafon  why  the  foies  of 
(hoes,  boots,  £fc.  ftretch  fo  eafily  and  take 
wateiv  When  the  hides  are  fiifficiently 

- tanned,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pit  to 
be  dried,  by  hanging  them  in  the  air; 
then  the  tan  is  cleared  off  them,  and  they 
are  put  into  a place  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moift  ; they  are  there  well  ftretched 
over  one  another  with  weights  a-tdp,  to 
keep  them  tight  and,  ftrait ; and  in  this 
condition  are  fold  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  bend-leather.  This  is  the  me- 
thod- of  tanning  bullocks  or  oxen-hides. 
Cows,  calves,  and  horfes  fkins  are  tanned 
much  after  the  fame  manner  of  thofe  of 
oxen,  except  that  they  are  only  kept  four 
months  in  the  lime  pit,  and  that  before 
they  be  put  in  the  tan,  there  is  a prepa- 
ration  required  thus  : cold  water  is  pour- 
ed into  a wooden  vat,  or  tub,  wherein  the 
fkins  are  pur,  .which  are  kept  ftirring 
while  fome  other  water  is  warming  in  a 
kettle  ; and  as  foon  as  that  water  is  little 
more  than  hike-  warm,  it  is  poured  gently 
into  the  vat,  and  upon  this  is  caft  a bafleet 
of  tan  ; during  which  time  the  Ikins  are 
ftill  kept  turning,  that  the  water  and  tan 
may  not  fcorch  them.  After  an  hour 
they  are  taken  out  and  call  for  a day  into 
cold  water,  then  returned  to  the  former 
vat  and  the  fame  water  they  had  been  in 
before,  and  here  they  are  left  for  eight 
days:  which  expired,  they  are  put  into 
the  tan-pit,  and  three  coverings  of  tan 
given  them  j the  firft  of  which  lafts  five 

weeks. 


Hate  emu 
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weeks,  the  fecond  fix,  and  the  third  two 
months.  The  reft  of  the  pi.orefs  is  the 
famein  all  refpefls  as  that  delivered  above. 
See  the  articles  Tan,  Leather,  and 
the  next  article. 

Tanning  engines,  machines  nfed  by 
tanners  for  beating,  cutting,  and  grind- 
ing tan,  or  the  materials  tiled  in  tanning. 
See  Tan,  and  the  preceding  article. 

The  machine  for  cutting  tan,  as  repre- 
fented  in  plate  CCLXIX.  fig.  i . n°  i,  2. 
confifts  of  a long  I'quare  wooden  block, 
which  is  beft  of  oak  or  elm  ; and  of  fome 
pieces  of  iron  to  be  faftened  on  it,  and 
ufed  about  it, ‘DiK.  an  anvil,  a hammer, 
an  iron  holding  the  wood  to  be  bruifed 
and  cut,  and  a knife.  AB,  n°  i.  is  the 
length  of  the  block,  being  aboutfour  feet ; 
C D the  breadth,  which  is  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  inches  ; EF  the  depth,  eight  or  ten 
inches;  GHIKa  fquare  cavity  to  re- 
ceive a plate  of  iron,  ferving  for  an  anvil 
to  beat  and  bruife  the  tanning  materials 
upon  ; this  is  to  be  about  four  inches 
deep,  nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve 
inches  long;  LMNOjhe  iron  for  clafp- 
ing  and  holding  faft  the  materials  to  be 
bruifed  and  cut,  which  muft  lie  crofs  the 
engine,  about  the  middle  of  the  faid  piece 
of  timber,  and  may  be  about  thiee  inches 
broad;  PQjire  two  hooks  at  one  end  of 
it,  which  are  turned  upwards,  and  muft 
be  hooked  into  the  loops  of  the  two  hinges 
that  are  let  in  and  faftened  to  the  Tides  of 
the  engine  R S,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
this  clafping-piece  may  be  a little  rai.'ed 
for  putting  the  tanning  materials  under 
it.  At  the  fide  T,  [ibid.  n“  a.)  is  a 
fiiigle  hook  turned  alfo  upwards,  to  hang 
a weight  upon  it,  whiltt  the  fluff  is  a 
bruifing  by  the  anvil,  or  a cutting  by  the 
knife.  The  button  in  n*  i.  ferves  to  take 
up  this  piece  by;  aaaa  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  block,  n°  2.  are  the  places  for 
the  four  feet  of  the  engine,  which  are  to 
be  of  a convenient  height  to  work  upon 
it.  b [ibid.  n°  3.)  is  the  hammer  for  be_at- 
ing  and  bruifing  the  fluff,  which  may  be 
or  fix  pounds  weight,  and  the  head  about 
three  inches  fquare,  to  work  with  both 
bands  ; but  for  one  hand,  it  may  be  made 
of  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  head 
about  two  inches  fquare  : the  fuiface  of 
one  end  of  thefe  hammers  fltould  be 
fmooth,  but  that  of  the  other  indented, 
fd,  n°  I.  the  knife  for  cutting  the  bruifed 
fluff,  which  muft  be  eight  .or  nine  inches 
long,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth,  made 
Jiky.a  tobijcco-knife,  with  a handle,  apd 


. faftened  fo  the  block  at  the  two  oppofife 
fides,  that  are  to  be  holiowed,  with  tw® 
grooves,  e/gb,  n°  2.  _and  ii/m,  n®  i. 
with  two  pieces  of  iron  fitted  in  the 
grooves,  to  hold  and  guide  the  knife  in 
cutting,  uo/ij,  11°  I.  is  to  be  faftened 
to  the  end  of  the  knife  c,  by  a pin  r,  paf- 
fing  through  three  holes  j and  this  end  is 
to  be  ferewed  into  the  groove  efgh,  n”  2. 

, by  a couple  of  ferew- pins;  the  other  piece, 
ftuxyz,  Ji°  1,  being  forked  in,  is  to  re- 
ceive the  other  end  of  the  knife  d,  and  the 
folid  fquare  part  thereof,  IKLM,  is  to 
be  faftened  in  the  groove  under  k by  tw.o 
iron-plates  aati,  under  which  it  muft 
run  in  the  faid  groove  fo  as  to  be  flipped 
out  from  under  it,  and  laid  by  when  the 
machine  is  not  ufed,  when  alio  the  piece 
at  the  other  end  may  be  unferewed  and 
laid  up.  .The  long  fquares  upon  one 
end  of  the  block,  <viz,  5,  6,  7,  8,  n®  i. 
are  two  iron  plates,  to  be  faftened  where 
the  knife,  moving  in  a fit  cavity,  is  to  cut 
the  bruiled  ftulf  between  them  ; and  of 
thefe  plates  that which  lies  next  the  end 
is  to  be  laid  a little  lower,  the  block  be- 
ing  there  pared  accordingly,  that  fo  the 
ftuft'  may  fall  off  from  the  end  of  the 
machine  the  quicker,  as  the  left-hand 
fupplies  tlie'bruifed  materials,  whilft  the 
right-hand  cuts  them.  Let  the  hollow 
place  where  the  knife  cuts  he  as  near  as 
pofilble,  only  large  enough  for  the  knife 
to  rife  and  fall  eafily  ; and  let  the  block 
be  hollowed  under  the  cutting-hole,  and 
floped  off  at  that  end,  for  the  ftuff  to  fall 
off,  as  it  is  cut  by  the  knife. 

The  ftuff  being  cut  fmall  by  the  engine, 
is  to  be  well  dried  again  on, a kiln,^  and 
then  ground -into  a coarfe  powder  upon 
the  mill,  being  a large  round  wooden 
trough,  with  a prelty  large  ftone  fet  on 
edge  in  it,  and  turned  round  by  a horfe, 
as  reprefented  ibid,  n®  4.^ 

TANT,  or  the  little  ^scarlet-spi- 
der, in  the  hiftory  of  infefls,  the  red 
land  acarus,  with  a deprefled  body.  See 
the  article  AcaRUS. 

This  is  a fmall  fpecies,  its  body  is  round- 
ifli  but  a little  approaching  to  oval ; the 
back  fomewhat  depreifed  ; it  is  of  a fine 
fcarlet  colour,  and  covered  with  a velvety 
down. 

TANTALUS’S  cup,  in  hvdraulics,  5 
fiphon  fo  adapted  to  a cup,  that  the  fliort 
leg  being  in  the  cup,  the  long  leg  may 
go  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
See  the  article  SiPHON. 

This  banded  fiphoq  is  called  Tantalus’s. 

cup. 
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eup,  ffom  the  refemblance  of  the  experi- 
ment made  with  an  image  in  the  glafs, 
reprefenting  Tantalus  in  the  fable,  fixejd 
up  in  ihe  middle  of  the  cup  with  a fiphon 
concealed  in  his  body,  beginning  in  the 
bottom  of  his  feet,  and  afcending  to  the 
upper  part  of  his  breaft  ; there  it  makes 
a turn,  and  defcends  through  the  other 
leg,  on  which  he  (lands  ; and  from  thence 
down  through  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
■where  it  runs  our,  and  caufes  the  water 
to  fubfide  in  the  cup  : as  foon  as  it  rifes 
to  the  height  of  the  (iphon,  or  to  the  chin 
of  the  image,  which  is  above  Sr,  plate 
CCLXIX.  fig.  a.  n«  1.  the  water  will 
begin  to  run  through  the  fiphon  con- 
cealed in  the  figure,  till  the  cup  is  emp- 
tied in  the  manner  explained  under  fi- 
phon, and  reprefented  more  diftinftiy  in 
• ibid,  n®  a. 

Sometimes  the  Tantalus’s  cup  is  made 
without  a figure  fixed  in  it,  as  ibid,  no  3. 
where  the  water  being  up  at  Sr,  the  cup 
docs  not  run  j but  as  foon  as  the  figure, 
or  an  apple,  or  orange,  is  thrown  in, 
the  water  begins  to  run  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  cup,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  the  whole 
cup  is  empty.  This  happens  becaufe  the 
body  thrown  into  the  cup,  raifes  the 
water’s  furface  from  Sr  to  BC,  where 
being  above  the  upper  end  S of  the  pipe 
S P concealed  in  the  handle,  which  there- 
by is  made  a fiphon,  the  water,  which  is 
come  into  the  handle  at  Oy  runs  into  the 
middle  pipe  at  r,  and  fo  out  at  P,  under 
the  foot,  fo  long  as  there  is  any  water 
above  O. 

TANTAMOUNT,  fomething  that  a- 
mounts,  or  is  equivalent,, to  fome  other. 

TANTUM  DECiES,  See  the  article 
TeCIES  TANTUM. 

TANZY.  tanacetiim,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Tanacetum. 

TAORMINA,  aporttown  of  Sicily,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  province  of  Demona,  eighteen 
miles  fouth  of  MelTlna. 

TAP,  among  hunters,  an  hare  is  faid  to 
tap  or  bear,  when  (he  makes  a particular 
noife  at  rutting-time. 

Tap  root,  among  gardiners,  that  part  of 
the  root  rhat  defcends  llraight  down. 

TAPASSANT,  among  hunters,  denotes 
lurking  or  fquatting. 

TAPE  WORM,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefls, 
the  fiat  taenia,  frequently  growing  to  the 
length  of  feveral  ells.  See  T^NIA. 

This  creature  is  found  in  the  human  in- 
tellines,  and  in  thofe  of  many  other  ani- 
mals, as  well  filh  as  qiiadrupeils, 

TAP^Rj  TAPf.Ri.NC-,  IS  underilood  of  a 
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piece  of  timber,  or  the  like,  when  bfoad 
at  one  end  and  gradually  dimini/hing  to 
the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  in  pyramids, 
cones,  ©’f.  ' ■ 

Taper  board,  is  applied  to  a piece  of 
ordnance  when  it  is  wider  at  the  mouth 
than  towards  the  breech. 

Taper  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  tall  wax. 

, candle  placed  in  a candleftic,  and  burnt 
at  funeral  proceffions,  and  in  other  church, 
folemnities.  Tapers  are  made  of  differ- 
ent fixes ; in  fome  places,  ,as  Italy,  ©c. 
they  are  cylindrical,  but  in  moft  other 
countries,  as  England,  France,  ©c.  they 
are  conical  or  taper;  both  kinds  are 
pierced  at  the  bottom  for  a kind  of  pin 
in  the  candleftic  to  enter.  For  the  me- 
thod of  making  tapers,  both  by  the  ladle 
and  by  the  hand,  fee  the  articles  Candle 
and  Flambeau. 

Pafchal  Taper,  among  the  romanifts,  a 
large  taper  whereon  the  deacon  applies 
five  bits  of  frankincenfe  in  holes  made  for 
the  ptirpofe  in  form  of  a crofs,  and  which 
he  lights  with  new  fire  in  the  ceremony 
of  Eafter-Sunday. 

TAPESTRY,  orTAPisTRY,  a curious 
kind  of  manufafilure,  ferving  to  adorn  a 
chamber  or  other  apartment,  by  covering 
or  lining  the  walls  thereof.  It  is  a kind 
of  woven  hangings  of  wwol  and  filk,  fre- 
quently raifed  and  inriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  reprefenting  figures  of  men, 
animals,  landikips,  hiftories,  ©c. 

The  invention  of  tapeftry  feems  to  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Levant;  and  this 
feems  the  more  probable,  in  that  the 
workmen  concerned  in  it  were  called,  at 
lead  in  France,  farrafin.',  or  forrafinois. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Englifti  and  Fle- 
mifli,  who  were  the  firft  that  excelled  in 
making  tapeftry,  might  bring  the  art 
with  them  from  fome  of  the  croifades, 
or  expeditions  againft  the  Saracens.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  two 
nations,  efpecially  the  Englifti,  were  the 
firft  who  fet  on  foot  this  noble  and  rich 
manufaflure  in  Europe,  now  one  of  the 
fineft  ornaments  of  palaces,  churches, 
©f.  and  therefore  if  they  may  not  be  ; 
allowed  the  inventors,  they  have  at  lead 
the  glory  of  being  the  reftorers  of  this  fo 
curious  and  admirable  an  art,  a.s  gives  a 
kind  of  life  to  vVools  and  filks,  in  no  re- 
fpe6l  inferior  to  the  paintings  of  the  bed 
mafters. 

Tapeftry-work  is  diftinguilhetl  by  the 
workmen  into  two  kinds,  mis:,  that  of 
high,  and  that  of  loyv  warp  ; though  the 
difference  is  rather  in  the  manner  of  work- 
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ing  than  in  the  work  itfelf;  which  is  in 
effeft  the  fame  in  both  ; only  the  looms, 
and  confequbntly  the  warps,  are  differ- 
ently fituated.  Thofq^of  the  low  warp 
being  placed  flat  and  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
high  warp  erefted  perpendicularly.  The 
Englilli  antiently  excelled  all  the  world 
in  the  lapeftry  of  the  high  warp,  and  they 
ftill  retain  their  former  reputation,  though 
with  fome  little  change  : their  low  warps 
are  ftill  admired;  but,  as  for  the  high 
ones,  they  are  quite' laid  afide  by  the 
French.  The  French  have  three  conli- 
derable  lapeftry-manufaftures  belides  that 
of  the  Gobelins ; the  firft  at  Aubuffon 
in  Auvergne,  the  fecond  is  at  Felletin  in 
the  Upper  Marche,  and  the  third  at 
Beauvais.  They  were  all  equally  efta- 
bliflied  for  the  high  and  the  low  warp  ; 
but  they  have  all  laid  afide  the  high 
warp,  excepting  the  Gobelins.  Th^te 
are  admirable  low  warps  in  Flanders, 
generally  exceeding  thofe  of  France ; the 
chief  and  almoft  only  Flemifti  manufac- 
tures ape  at  Bruffels,  Antwerp,  Oude- 
nard,  Lille,  Tournay,  Bruges,  and  Va- 
lenciennes. 

The  ufual  widths  of  tapeftries  are  from 
two  ells  to  three  ells  Paris-meafure. 

7be  mantif allure  ijf  Tapestry  of  the  high 
uoarp.  The  loom,  whereon  it  is  wrought, 
is  placed  perpendicularly : it  confifts  of 
four  principal  pieces;  two  long  planks 
or  cheeks  of  wood,  and  two  thick  rollers 
or  beams.  The  planks  are  fet  upright, 
and  the  beams  acrofs  them,  one  at  the 
top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  or  about 
a foot  diftance  from  the  ground.  They 
have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they 
are  fufpended  on  the  planks,  and  are 
turned  with  bars.  In  each  roller  is  a 
groove  from  one  end  to  the  other,  capa- 
ble of  containing  a long  round  piece  of 
wood,  fattened  therein  with  hooks.  The 
life  of  it  is  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  warp  to. 
The  warp,  which  is  a kind  of  worfted, 
or  twilled  woollen  thread,  is  wound  on 
the  upper  roller ; and  the  work,  as  fall 
as  wove,  is  wound  on  the  lower.  With- 
inlide  the  planks,  which  are  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad, 
and  three  or  four  thick,  are  holes  pierced 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  which  are  put 
thick  pieces  of  iron,  with  hooks  at  one 
end,  ferving  to  fuftain  the  coat-ftave : 
thefe  pieces  of  iron  have  alfo  holes  pierc- 
ed, by  putting  a pin  in  which,  the  Have 
is  drawn  nearer  or  fet  further  off;  and 
thus  the  coats  or  threads  are  ftrstched  or 
Yol,.  IV, 
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loofened  at  pleafure.  The  edat-flave  is 
about  three  inches  diameter,  and  runs  all 
' the  length  of  the  loom  ; on  this  are  fixed 
the  coats  or  threads,  which  make  tfie 
threads  of  the  warp  crofs  each  other.  lit 
has  much  the  fame  effefl  here,  as  the 
fpring-ftave  and  treddles  have  in  the  com- 
mon looms.  The  coats'are  little-threads 
faflened  to  each  thread  of  the  warp  with 
a kind  of  Aiding  knot,  which  forms  a fort 
of  malh  or  ring.  They  ferve  to  keep  the 
warp  open  for  the  paffage  of  broaches 
wound  withfilks,  woollens,  or  other  mat- 
ters ufed  in  the  piece  of  tapeftry.  In  the 
laft  place,  there  are  a number  of  little 
Hicks  of  different  lengths,  but  all  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  the  workman 
keeps  by  him  in  bafkets,  to  ferve  to  make 
the  threads  of  the  warp  crofs  each  other, 
by  palling  them  acrofs;  and,  that  the 
threads  thus  croffed  may  retain  their  pro- 
per fituation,  a packthread  is  run  among 
the  threads,  above  the  Hick. 

- The  loom  being  thus  formed,  and  mount- 
ed with  its  warp,  the  firft  thing  the  workr 
man  does,  is  to  draw  on  the  threads  of 
this  warp,  the  principal  lines  and  ftrokes 
of  the  defign  to  be  reprefented  on  the 
piece  of  tapeftry;  which  is  done  by  ap- 
plying cartoons,  made  from  the  painting 
he  intends  to  copy,  to  the  fide  that  is  to 
be  the  vvrong  fide  of  the  piece,  and  then, 
with  a black-lead  pencil,  following  and 
tracing  out  the  contours  thereof  on  the 
thread  of  the  right  fide ; fo  that  the 
ftrokes  appear  equally  both  before  and 
behind. 

As  for  the  original  defign  the  work  is  to 
be  finilhed  by,  it  is  hung  up  behind  the 
workmen,  and  wound  on  a long  ftaff 
from  which  a piece  is  unrolled  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Befides  the  loom,  &c.  here  deferibed, 
there  are  three  other  principal  inftruments 
required  for  working  the  filk  or  the  wool 
of  the  woof  within  the  threads  of  the 
warp;  thefe  are  a broach,  a reed,  and  art 
iron-needle. 

The  broach  is  made  of  a hard  wood,feveh 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  thick,  ending  in  a point  with  a 
littlehandle.  This  lerves as  a fliuctle;  the 
filks,  woollens,  gold,  or  filver  to  be  ufed 
in  the  work,  being  wound  or.  it. 

The  reed  or  comb  is  alfo  of  wood,  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick  on 
the  back,  whence  it  grows  lei's  and,  lefs 
to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  apart,  according  to  the  great- 
er or  lefs  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  intend- 
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ed  work.  Laftly,  the  needle  is  made  in 
form  of  the  common  needle,  only  bigger 
and  longer.  Its  ufe  is  to  prefs  clofe  the 
wool  aiid  filks  when  there  is  any  line  or 
colour  that  does  not  fit  well. 

All  things  being  prepared  for  the  work, 
and  the  workman  ready  to  begin,  he 
places  himfelfon  the  wrong  fide  of  the 
piece,  with  his  back  towards  the  defign  ; 
fo  that  he  works  as  it  were  blind.fold, 
feeing  nothing  of  what  he  does,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  quit  his  poll,  and  go  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  loom,  whenever  he 
would  view  and  examine  the  piece,  to 
correi5l  it  with  his  prelfing  needle.  To 
put  fitk,  S'f. 'in  the  warp,  he  firft  turns 
and  looks  at  the  defign,  then,  taking  a 
broach  full  of  the  proper  colour,  he 
places  it  among  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
.■which  he  brings  crol's  each  other  with  his 
fingers,  hy  means  of  the  coats  or  threads, 
fattened  to  the  ftaff ; this  he  repeats  every 
time  he  is  to  change  his  colour.  Having 
placed  the  filk  or  wool,  he  beats  it  with 
his  reed  or  comb  ; and  when  he  has  thus 
wrought  in  leveral  rows  over  each  other, 
he  goes  to  fee  the  effedls  they  have,,  in 
order  to  reform  the  contours  with  his 
needle,  if  there  be  occafion.  As  the 
work  advances,  it  is  rolled  upon  the 
lower  beam,  and  they  unrol  as  much 
warp  from  the  upper  beam,  as  fuffices 
them  to  con'inue  the  piece  ; the  like  they 
do  of  the  defign  behind  them.  When 
the  pieces  are  wide,  feveral  workman 
may  be  employed  at  once. 

W^e  have  but  two  things'to  add  : the  firft 
is,  that  the  high-warp  tapeftry  goes  on 
much  more  flowly  than  the  low-warp, 
and  takes  up  almort  twice  the  time  and 
trouble.  The  fecond  is,  that  all  the  dif- 
ference that  the  eye  can  perceive  between 
the  two  kinds,  confifts  in  this,  that  in  the 
low'-warp  there  is  a red  fillet,  about  one 
twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  running  on 
each  fide  from  top  to  bottom,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  high-warp. 

But,  for  the  fatisfafilion  of  our  readers, 
vje  (hall  here  prefent  them  with  a repre- 
fentation  of  the  loom  for  the  manufafilure 
of  tapeftry  of  the  high-v/arp,  or  that  in 
a lituation  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
See  plate  CCLXX.  fig.  i.  where  i,  i, 
reprel'ent  the  loom-pofts,  or  the  thick 
planks,  which  fupport  the  rollers,  z,  The 
rollers;  the  upper  end  holds  the  chain, 
the  lower  holds  the  tapeftry,  which  is 
rolled  upon  it,  according  as  the  work 
<Toes  forward  : tlie  threads  are  faftened 
at  their  ends  to  a dvrest,  or  thick  rod, 


which  is  lodged  in  a groove  made  on 
each  roller.  3,  The  two  tantoes  ; one 
called  the  great  tantoe,  for  turning  the 
upper  roller  ; the  other' the  little  tantoe, 
for  turning  the  lower  roller.  4,  The 
pole  of  the  leifhes,  which  runs  quite 
acrofs  the  chain,  takes  up  all  the  leiflies, 
and  brings  them  to  the  workman’s  hand. 
Thefe  leiflies  are  little  ftrlngs,  tied  by  a 
flip-knot  to  each  thread  of  the  chain,  to 
be  raifed  up  according  as  the  chain  finks 
down  ! they  ferve  to  draw  the  particular 
thread  which  the  weaver  wants  : he  bolds 
the  thread  feparate  from  the  reft,  and 
paifes  a fpindle  of  Inch  a woof  and  colour 
as  he  thinks  proper;  then  he  lets  the  fpin- 
dle hang  down,  and  hinders  the  thread 
from  running  off,  by  a flip-knot.  After 
having  taken  one  or  two  threads  of  .the 
fore- part  of  the  chain  by  another  leiflv, 
he  brings  the  threads  of  the  oppofite  fide 
to  him.  By  this  alternative  work  he 
cpnftantly  makes  them  crofs  one  another, 
to  take  in  and  fecure  the  woof.  In  or- 
der to  diftinguifli  the  threads  of  both 
fides,  he  is  affifted  by  the  crofs  rod, 
which  is  put  between  two  rows  of  threads. 
5,  Along  traft  of  dots  formed. by  the 
ends  of  the  leiflies,  which  take  hold  of 
the  leiflies  of  the  chain  by  a flip-knot; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  encompafs  the 
pole  of  the  leilhes.  6,  The  crofs-rod. 
7,  A little  chain,  each  loop  of  which 
contains  four  or  five  threads  of  the  warp, 
and  keeps  them  perpendicular.  8,  An 
iron-hook,  to  fupport  the  pole  of  the 
leiflies.  9,  9,  9,  The  broacher-quill,  to 
pafs  the  threads  , of  the  woof,  which  is 
wound  on  it.  10,  The  comb,  to  (Irike 
in  the  work,  ii,  The  end  of  the  dweet 
let  into  the  roller,  in  a groove. 

When  the  chain  is  mounted,  thedrauglitf- 
man  traces  the  principal  out-lines  of  the 
piflure,  which  is  to  be  wrought,  with 
black  chalk  on  the  fore  and  back  fide  of 
the  chain.  The  weaver  in  the  upright 
way  having  prepared  a good  flock  of 
quills,  filled  with  threads  of  all  colours, 
goes  to  work,  placed  on  the  back  part, 
as  in  the  flat  way,  or  in  the  manufafture 
of  the  low-warp.  He  has  behind  him  his 
drawings,  on  which  he  frequently  looks, 
that  he  may  from  time  to  time  fee  how 
his  v/ork  fucceeds  on  the  right  or  fore 
fide,  which  the  other  cannot  do. 

Tae matipfaciiire of  T APESTtLY  of  thekn.v- 
n/jarp.  The  loom  or  frame  wherein  the 
low-warp  is  wrought,  is  much  like  that 
of  the  weavers  ; the  principal  parts  there- 
of (ibid,  fig,  *,)  ate  two  ftrojig  pieces  of 
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wood,  forming  the  fides  of  the  loom, 
and  bearing  a beam  or  roller  at  each  end  ; 
they  are  fuftained  at  bottom  with  other 
Ion'*’  pieces  of  wood,  in  manner  of  tref- 
fels”:  and,  to  keep  them  the  firmer,  are 
likewife  faftened  to  the  floor,  with  a kind 
of  buttrefles,  which  prevent  any  fliaking, 
though  there  are  fometimes  four  or  five 
workmen  leaning  on  the  beam  at  once. 
The  rollers,  have  each  their  trunnions, 
by  which  they  are  fuftained;  they  are 
turned  by  large  iron-pins,  three  feet  long. 
Along  each  beam  runs  a groove,  in 
which  is  placed  the  wich,  a piece  of 
wood  above  two  inches  diameter,  and 
almoft  the  length  of  the  roller.  This 
piece  fills  the  groove  intirely,  and  is  faft- 
ened therein,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  by 
wooden-pins.  To  the  two  wiches  are 
faftened  the  two  extremities  of  the  warp, 
which  is  wound  on  the  further  roller, 
and  the  work,  as  it  advances,  on  the 
nearer.  Acrofs  the  two  fides,  almoft  in 
the  middle  of  the  loom,  pafl'es  a wooden 
bar,  which  fuftains  little  pieces  of  wood, 
not  unlike  the  beam  of  a ballance  : to 
thefe  pieces  are  faftened  ftrings,  which 
bear  certain  fpring  ftaves,  wherewith  the 
workman,  by  means  of  two  treddles  un- 
der the  loom,  on  which  he  fets  his  feet, 
gives  a motion  to  the  coats,  and  makes 
the  threads  of  the  warp  rife  and  fall  al- 
ternately. Each  loom  has  more  or  fewer 
of  thefe  fpring- ftaves,  and  each  ftaff  more 
or  fewer  coats,  as  the  tapeftry  confifts  of 
more  or  fewer  threads.  The  defign  or 
painting  the  tapeftry-man  is  to  follow,  is 
placed  underneath  the  warp,  where  it  is 
Jiiftained  from  fpace  to  fpace  with  ftrings, 
by  which  the  defign  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  warp.  The  loom  being  mounted, 
there  are  two  inttrumentsufed  in  working 
of  it,  VIZ.  the  reed  and  the  flute. 

The  flute  does  the  office  of  tire  weaver’s 
fliuttle : it  is  made  of  a hard  polifhed 
wood,  three  or  four  lines  thick  at  the 
ends,  and  fomewhat  more  in  the  middle, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long.  On  it  are 
wound  the  filks,  or  other  matters,  to  be 
ufedasthe  woof  of  the  tapeftry,  reprefented. 
The  comb,  or  reed,  is  of  wood  or  ivory  ; 
it  has  ufually  teeth  on  both  fides  ; it  is 
about  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  but 
diminiffies  each  way  to  the  extremity  of 
the  teeth  ; this  ferves  to  beat  the  threads 
of  the  woof  clofe  to  each  other,  as  fall  as 
the  workman  has  paflTed  and  placed  therri, 
with  his  flute,  among  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  as  reprefented  at  10.  fig.  i. 


The  workman  is  feated  on  a bench  before 
the  loom,  with  his  breaft  againft  the 
beam,  only  a cufliion  or  pillow  between 
them  i and  in  this  pofture  feparating  with 
his  fingers  the  threads  of  the  warp,  that 
he  may  fee  the  defign  underneath;  and 
taking  a flute,  wound  with  the  proper 
colour,  he  fallens  it  among  the  threads, 
after  having  raifed  or  lowered  them,  by 
means  of  the  treddles,  moving  the  fpring- 
ftaves  and  coats. 

Laftly,  to  prefs  and  clofe  the  threads  of 
the  filk  or  yarn,  thus  placed,  he 

llrikes  each  courfe  (i,  e.  what  the  flute 
leaves  in  its  paffing  and  coming  back 
again)  with  the  reed. 

That  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  raa- 
nufaflure  of  the  low-warp,  and  which  is 
common  to  it  with  the  high,  is,  that  it  is 
ail  wrought  on  the  wrong  fide;  fo  that 
the  workman  cannot  fee  the  right  fide  of 
his  tapeftry,  until  the  piece  is  finilhed, 
and  taken  out  of  the  loom. 

TAPLINGS,  in  the  englifli  falt-works, 
the  name  given  to  certain  bars  of  iron, 
which  fupport  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in 
which  the  brine  is  bailed.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Salt. 

Thefe  pans  are  very  large,  and  cover  a 
wide  furnace  ; but  as  their  .width  would 
make  them  apt  to  bend  in  the  middle, 
which  would  fpoil  the  working  of  the  fait, 
there  is  a fort  of  wail  made  of  brick  carried 
along  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and  on 
the  top  of  this  are  placed  thefe  taplings  ; 
they  are  about  eight  inches  high,  and 
from  four  to  fix  in  th'icknefs,  being 
fmalleft  at  the  top.  . Thefe  are  placed  at 
about  three  foot  diftance  one  from  an- 
other, and  the  wall  which  fupports'theip, 
and  which  is  called  the  midfeatber,  is 
broad  at  the  bafe,  and  fo  narrow  at  the. 
top,  as  barely  to  give  room  for  the  bases 
of  the  taplings. 

TAPPING,  in  general,  iheafl  of  piercing 
an  hole  in  a veflel,  and  applying  a tube 
or  cannula  in  the  aperture,  for  the  comT 
modious  drawing  off  the  liquors  con- 
tained therein. 

Tapping,  in  agriculture,  is  the  making 
. an  incifion  in  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  let- 
ing  out  the  juice.  To  tap  a tree  at  tlie 
root,  is  to  open  i.t  round  about  the  root. 
In  the  tapping  of  trees,  the  juice  taken 
in  from  the  eajth,  afcends  from  the  root ; 
and,  after  it  is  concofled  and  affimilated, 
in  the  branches,  &c.  it.defcends,  like  a 
liquor  in  an  alembic,  to  the  orifice  or  in- 
cilion,  where  it  ilTues  out.  One’of  the 
aSt  F.  2 jnolj: 
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moft  efftflual  ways  of  tipping,  fo  as  to 
obtain  the  greateft  quantity  of  fap,  and 
that  in  the  fliorteft  time,  is  not  only  to 
pierce  the  bark,  or  to  cut  the  body  of  the 
tree  almoft  to  the  pith  with  a chiffel  (as 
foine  have  direiled),  but  to  bore  through 
all  the  circles  on  both  fides  the  pith,  leav- 
ing only  the  outermoft  circle  and  the  bark 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  unpierced.  This 
hole  is  to  be  bored  Hoping  upwards,  as 
large  as  the  larged  augre  will  make ; 
and  that  alfo  through  and  under  a large 
arm  near  the  ground ; and  thus  it  will 
not  need  any  done  to  keep  open  the  ori- 
fice, nor  tap  to  direft  the  fap  into  the  re- 
ceiver. This  wayrthe  tree  will,  in  a ftiort 
time,  afford  liquor  enough  to  brew  with- 
al : and  with  i'ome  of  this  fweet  fap,  one 
buftiel  of  malt  is  faid  to  make  as  good  - 
ale  as  four  budrels  of  malt  with  ordina- 
ry water.  The  large  maple,  called  the 
fycamore,  is  faid  to  yield  the  bed  brew- 
ing fap,  its  juice  being  very  fweet  and 
wholefome.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  li- 
quor which  may  be  drawn  from  a birch, 
in  the  fpring-tirae,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
■weight  of  the  tree,  branches,  root,  and 
all  together. 

To  preferve  the  fap  for  brewing,  infolate 
it  by  a condant  expofure  to  the  fun,  in 
proper  velfels,  till  the  red  be  gathered  and 
ready,  otherwife  it  will  contraft  an  aci- 
dity. ' When  there  is  enough,  put  into  it 
as  much  very  thin- cut  and  hard-toaded 
i-ye-bread,  as  will  ferve  to  ferment  it;, 
and  when  it  works,  take  out  the  bread, 
and  bottle  up  the  liquor.  A few  cloves 
an  each  veffel  that  receives  the  fap,  as  it 
oofes  from  the  tree,  will  alfo  preferve  it  . 
a twelvemonth. 

Tapping,  in  furgery.  See  the  article 
Paracentesis. 

TAPTE,  a river  of  the  hither  India,  which 
runs  from  ead  to  wed,  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Cam'baya,  and  falls  into  the  In- 
dian ocean,  a little  below  Surat. 

TAP-TO.  See  the  article  Tat-to.  ' 

TAPUYERS  and  Tapinambes)  two  nu- 
merous tribes  which  the  Poftuguefe  found 
in  Erafil,  in  South  America,  when  they 
planted  that  country. 

TAR,  a thick,  black,  unftuous  fubdance, 
obtained  from  old  pines'and  fir-trees,  by 
burning  them  with  a dole  .'mothering 
heat;  for  the  method  of  obtaining  which, 
find  the  ufe  of  it  in  coating  and  caulking 
drips,  fee  the  article  Pitch. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  u.'es  of  tar, 
it  may  he  ohferved,  that  it  di.ders  from 
tbs  native  refinous  juice- of  trees,  in  hay- 


ing received  a difagreeable  imprefllofi 
from  the  fire,  and  containing  a portion 
of  the  faline  and  other  juices,  united  with 
the  refinous  and  oily;  by  the  i-nediation 
of  thefe,  a part  of  the  terebinthinale  oil 
proves  dilfolublein  aqueous  liquors,which 
extrafl  little  or  nothing  from  the  purer 
turpentines.  See  Turpentine. 

Water  impregnated  vvith  the  more  foluble^ 
parts  of  tar,  proves,  in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  filmu- 
lating  : it  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  and ' 
quickens  the  circulation.  By  thefe  qua- 
lities, in  cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, it  drengthens  the-folids,  attenuates 
vifcid  juices,  opens  obdrufilions  of  the 
.minuter  velfels,  and  promotes  perfpira- 
tion  and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general  ; 
whild  in  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it 
difpofes  to  inflammation,  and  aggravates 
the  complaints  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  remove. 

Tar-water  has  lately  been,  recommend- 
ed  to  the  world  as  a certain  and  fafe  me- 
dicine in  almod  all  difeafes;  a flow,  yet 
effeflual  alternative  in  cachexies,  fcurvies, 
chiorotic,hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and 
other  chronical  complaints ; and  a fud- 
den  remedy  in  acute  didempers,  which 
-demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumoaies,  the  fmall-pox,  and  all 
kinds  of  fevers  in  general.  This  medi- 
cine, though  inferior  to  the  charafter 
given  of  it,  is,  doubtlefs,  in  many  cafes, 
of  coBfiderable  utility.  It  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and.occalions  fome  cpnfiderable 
evacuations,  generally  by  perfpiration  or 
urine,  though  fometimes  by  dool  or  vo- 
mit : hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  aft  by  in- 
creafiag  the  vis  vitte,  and  enabling  na. 
ture  to  expel  the  morbific  humours.  . We 
lhall  here  infert,  from  the  fird  public  ve- 
commender  of  this  liquor,  .Bifliop  Berk- 
ley, fome  obfervalions  on  the  manner  of 
ufing  it.  Tar-water,  when  right,  is  not 
paler  than  french,  nor  deeper  than  fpanifti 
white  wine,  and  full  as  clear : if  there  be 
not  a /pint  very  fenfibly  perceived  in 
drinking,  you  may  conclude  the  tar-water 
is  not  good.  It  may  be  drank  pither  cold 
or  warm  ; in  colics,  it  is  judged  to  be  bed 
warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common 
chroriical  indifpofitibns,  a pint  a day  may 
. fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty  domach,  at 
two  or  four  times,  to  wit,  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  -din- 
ner and  breakfad ; more  may  be  taken  by 
drbng  domachs.  But  thofe  who  labour' 
under  greatand  inveterate  maladies,  mud' 
drink  a greater  quantity,  at  lead  a quart 
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every  twenty-four' hours : all  of  this  clafs 
mull  have  patience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
life  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  medi- 
cines, which,  though  fure,  mull  yet,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  flow  in  the  cure 
of  inveterate  and  chronical  diforders.  In 
acute  cafes,  and  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it 
mull  be  drank  in  bed,  warm,  and  in 
great  quantity  (the  fever  Hill  enabling 
the  patient  to  drink),  perhaps  a pint  eve- 
ry hour  i which  has  been  known  to  work 
furpriling  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick, 
and  gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the  patients 
often  think  themfelves  cured  before  the 
fever  hath  quite  left  them. 

Ointment  of  tar  is  direfled  in  the  Lon- 
don Difpenfatory  to  be  made  as  follows : 
take  of  mutton-fuet  tried,  and  tar,  each 
equal  weights;  melt  them  together,  and 
llrain  the  mixture  whilll  hot.  This  com- 
pofition,  with  the  addition  of  half  its 
weight  of  relin,  has  long  been  ufed  in 
the  Ihops,  as  a cheap  I'ubllitute  to  the 
black  bafilicon.  See  Basilicon. 
Tar-pills  are  direfled,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenl'atory,  to  be  prepared  as  follows  : 
take  of  tar  any  quantity  at  pleafure,  mix 
it  with  as  much  elecampane-root  as  will 
reduce  it  into  a proper  thicknefs  for  being 
formed  into  pills.  The  powder,  here 
mixed  with  it,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is,  neverthelefs,  a very  ufeful  addition, 
not  only  for  procuring  it  a due  confill- 
ence  for  taking,  but  likewife,  as  it  di- 
vides the  glutinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and 
thus  prevents  its  adhering  to  the  intellines, 
and  promotes  its  I'olubility  in  the  animal 
juices.  Each  dram  of  the  mafs  is  form- 
ed into  twelve  pills,  fix  of  which  are  ta- 
ken every  morning  and  evening,  in  dif- 
orders of  the  breall,  phlhifes, . fcurvies, 
&c.  They  are  far  more  different  in  qua- 
lity from  tar-w'ater,  than  might  be  at 
firll  expefled ; that  naufeous  draught  has 
little  heat,  pungency,  and  bitternefs:  the 
water  extraiSling  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  hot  oil,  which  becomes  foluble  by  the 
mediation  of  the  acid,  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tar. 

Some  have  imagined  this  acid  fo  be  the 
oily  fubllance  that  gives  virtue  to  tar- 
water;  and  hence  have  endeavoured  to 
introduce  an  acid  fpirit,  obtained  fro.m  tar 
by  dillillation ; but  the  effefls  of  this, 
and  all  other  acids,  are  direfliy  contrary 
to  thofe  experienced,  either  from  tar- 
water,  or  tar  given  in  fubllance. 
Barbadoes  tar  is  nearly  of  the  confillence 
of  common  tar,  and  of  a reddifli  black 
colour  and  difagreeable  fmeil,  This  bt- 
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tumen  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  ameri- 
can  iflands,  where  it  is  elleemed,  by  the 
inhabitants,  of  great  fervice  as  a fudori- 
fic,  and  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs;  though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly 
improper.  They  alfo  apply  it  externally 
as  a difcutient,  for  preventing  paralytic 
diforders.  Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  genuine. 
The  college  employ  it  as  a menftruum  for 
fulphur,  in  the  barbadoes  balfam  of  ful- 
phur ; and  direft  an  oil  to  be  diftilled 
from  it. 

TARACON,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Arragon,  fituated  on  the  con- 
fines of  old  Callile-:  well  long.  a°  6',  and 
north  lat.  41®  55'.. 

TAR  AGON,  a city  and  port.town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  fi- 
tuated on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  ealt 
long.  1°  15',  and  north  lat.  41“  6'. 

TARANTISMUS,  in  medicine,  the  dif- 
eafe  or  affeflion  of  thofe  bit  by  the  ta- 
rantula. See  the  article  Tarantula, 
The  patients  under  this  malady  are  de- 
nominated tarantati. 

TARANTO,  a port- town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  on  the 
gulph  of  Otranto,  forty-five  miles  weft 
of  that  city,  being  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
bifliop. 

TARANTULA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefls, 
a I'pecies  of  araneus,  with  an  oval  hairy 
body  and  thick  legs.  See  Araneus. 
This  is  one  of  the  large  fpiders,  but  is 
not  the  very  largeft  known  : its  body  is 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of 
the  thicknefs  of  one''s  little  finger  : it  is 
ufually  of  an  olive  brown,  variegated  with 
a duflcier  colour ; but  in  this  it  varies 
greatly  : it  is  covered  with  a fiiort  and 
foft  down,  or  hairinefs ; the  points  of  its 
forceps  are  very  fine  and  fliarp : this  fpe- 
cies  is  a native  of  Apulia. 

As  to  the  effeifls  of  the  poifon  they  con- 
vey into  the  wound  they  make,  there, 
feems  yet  room  for  much  explanation, 
about  if.  We  a're  told,  that  in  the  fum- 
mer  months,  efpecially  when  the  heats  are 
greatell,  as  in  the  dog-days,  the  taran- 
tula, creeping  among  the  corn  in  the 
fields,  bites  the  mow’ers  and  paffengers  : 
that  in  the  winter  it  lutks  irt  holes,  and 
is  fcarcely  feen;  and  that  if  it  bites  then, 
it  is  not  fo  venomous,  neither  does  it  in, 
duce  any  ill  fymptoms:  but  in  hot  wea- 
ther, according  to  Dr.  Mead,  although 
the  pain  of  its  bite  is  at  firll  no  greater 
than  v;hat  is  caufed  by  the  fling  of  a bee. 
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yet  the  part  is  quickly  after  difcoloured 
with  a livid,  black,  or  yellowifli  circle, 
and  raifed  to  an  inflamed  fwelling  ; the 
patient  within  a few  hours  is  feized  with 
8 violent  ficknefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,' 
univerfal  faintnefs,  and  fometimes  trem- 
bling, with  a weaknel's  in  the  head  ; and 
on  being  alked  his  ailment,  with  a tremul. 
ous  voice,  and  melancholy  look,  points 
to  his  bread:,  as  if  the  heart  was  mod 
affefled  : the  patient  grows  by  degrees 
more  melancholy,  dupid,  and  drahgely 
timorous,  and  i n a (hort  time  expires,  un  - 
]efs  mufic  is  called  to  his  alEdance,  which 
alone,  without  the  help  of  medicines,  is 
faid  to  perform  the  cure,  the  ufual  alexi- 
pharmics  and  cordial  medicines,  being  of 
no  fervice : for  at  the  fil'd  found  of  the 
mufical  infl'rument,  although  the  fick  lie 
as  it  were  in  an  apopleftic  fit,  they  begin 
by  degrees,  to  move  their  hands  and  feet, 
till  at  lad  they  get  up,  and  fall  to  dancing, 
with  wonderful  vigour  at  fird,  for  three 
or  four  hours;  then  they  are  put  to  bed, 
refreflied  from  their  I'weating  a (hort  time, 
and  repeat  their  exercife,  with  the  fame 
vehemence,  perceiving  no  wearinefs  or 
weaknefs  from  it,  but  profefTing  that  they 
grow  ftronger  and  nimbler  the  more  they 
•dance.  At  this  fport  they  ufuaily  fpend 
twelye  hours  a day  ; and  it  continues  three 
■ or  four  days,  by  which  time  they  are 
freed  from  all  their  fymptoms;  which, 
neverthelefs,  attack  them  about  the  fame 
time  next  year;  and  if  they  do  not  take 
care  to  prevent  this  relapfe  by  mufic, 
they  fall  into  the  jaundice,  want  of  ap- 
petite, univerfal . weaknefles,  and  fuch 
like  difeafes,  which  are  every  year  in- 
creafed,  if  dancing  be  neglefled,  till  at 
lad  they  prove  incurable.  As  mufic  is 
the  common  cure,  fo  they.who  are  bitten 
are  pleafed,  fome  with  one  fort  of  it,  and 
fome  with  another  ; one  is  pleafed  with  a 
pipe,  another  with  a timbrel,  one  with  a 
harp,  and  another  with  a fiddle;  fo  that 
the  muficians  fometimes  make  feveral  ef- 
fays  before  they  can  accommodate  their 
art  to  the  venom  ; but  this  is  condant  and 
certain,  notwithdanding  this  variety,  that 
they  all  require  the  quicked  and  briiked 
tunes  ; and  are.  never  moved  by  a flow' 
dull  harmony.  While  the  tarantati  are 
dancing,  they  lofe  in  a manner  the  ufe 
of  all  their  fenfes,  are  likefo  many  drunk- 
■ards,  do  many  ridiculous  and  foolifli 
p'icks,  talk  and  a£l  obfcenely  and  rudely, 
take  great  pleafure  in  playing  with  vine- 
J.eaves,  with  naked  fwords,  red  cloaths, 
and  ills  like ; and,  on  the  other  faandj 
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cannot  bear  the  fight  of  any-  thing  blackf 
fo  that  if  any  bydander  happen  to  appear 
in  that  colour,  he  mud  immediately  with, 
draw,  otherwife  they  relapfe  into  their 
fymptoms  with  as  much  violence  as  ever, 
Baglivi,  who  redded  in  Italy,  and  prob- 
ably  had  good  opportunities  of  inform, 
ing  himfelf  with  refpefl  to  this  infeff,  has 
written  a treatife  exprefly  upon  the  fub- 
jefl : and  mod  medicinal  writers  men- 
tion  the  didempers  arifing  from  the  bite 
thereof,  as  a thing  certain. 

But,  notwithdanding  all  thefe  great  au. 
thorities,  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe 
the  whole  dory  fabulous,  and  a vulgar  er- 
ror  ; for  it  is  treated  as  fuch  by  an  italian 
phyfician,  in  the  Philof.  Tranfaff.  and  a 
great  many  gentlemen  of  unquedionable 
veracity,  who  redded  at  Taranto  many 
months,  and  during  the  time  in  which 
the  bite  of  a tarantula  is  faid«to  be  moll 
pernicious,  affirm,  that  there  was  not  a 
phyfician  in  the  country,  who  believed 
there  ever  was  fuch  a didemper,  from  fuch 
a caufe  : that  among  the  vulgar  there  is 
a tradition,  that  didempers  attended  with 
very  extraordinary  circumdances,  had 
been  excited  by  the  bite  of  a tarantula; 
but  that  nobody  ever  remembers  a (ingle 
indance ; and  that  there  is  no  other  I'pider 
to  be  found  in  that  country,  different  from 
thofe  which  are  comrtion  in  mod  warm 
countries., 

TARANTOLA-fish,  a fpecies  of  ofme- 
rus,  with  eleven  rays  in  the  pinna  ani. 
See  the  article  Qsmerus. 

This  fifli  is  of  the  fize  of  the  fmelt,  or 
larger;  the  body  is  rounded,  and  the 
belly  hat;  its  thicknefs  is  about  that  of 
a man’s  thumb,  when  its  length  is  feven 
inches;  the  belly  is  white,  the  head  is 
flatted,  and  there  is  a little  furrow  be- 
tween the  eyes ; the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  very  large,  and  the  roftrnm 
acute;  there  is  in  each  jaw  a (ingle  feriea 
.of  long  teeth  on  each  fide  of  the  palate; 
the  back  fin  has  twelve  rays,  and  there 
ig  towards  the,  extremity  of  the  back  a 

. membranous  appendage  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a fin,  but  without  any  rays  ; the 
pefloral  fins  have  each  thirteen  rays. 

TARASCON,  a port-town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of, Provence,  (ituated  on 
the  river  Rhone,  eight  miles  north  of 
Arles. 

TARBES,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Gafcony,  and  territory  of  Bi- 
gorre,  (ituated  on  the  river  Adour  : well 
long,  3',  and  north  lat.  43®  16'. 

TARS,  is  an  allowance  for  the  outlids 
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package,  that  contains  fuch  goods  as 
cannot  be  unpacked  without  detiiment ; 
or  for  the  papers,  threads,  bands,  &c. 
that  inclofe  or  bind  any  goods  imported 
loofe ; or,  though  imported  in  caiks, 
chefts,  &c.  yet  cannot  be  unpacked  and 
weighed  net.  Several  forts  of  goods  have 
their  tares  afcertained,  and  thofe  are  not 
to  be  altered  or  deviated  from,  in  any 
cafe,  within  the  port  of  London  j unlels 
the  merchant  thinking  faimfelf,  or  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  to  be  prejudiced  by 
fuch  tares,  lhall  delire  that  the  goods  may 
be  unpacked,  and  the  net- weight  taken  ; 
which  may  be  done  either  by  weighing 
the  goods  in  each  refpeflive  calk,  (Sc, 
net ; or  (as  is  praflifed  in  eaft-india 
goods  particularly)  by  picking  out  feveral 
calks,  &c,  of  each  fize,  and  making  an 
average,  compute  the  reft  accordingly. 
But  this  mull  not  be  done  without  the 
confent  of  two  furveyors,  attefted  by  their 
hands  in  the  landwaiter’s  books  ; and  in 
the  out-ports,  not  without  the  confent  of 
the  colleftor  and  furveyor.  And  as  to 
thofe  goods  which  have  not  their  tares  af- 
certained, two  furveyors  in  London,  and 
the  colleflor  and  furveyor  in  the  out- 
ports,  are  to  adjuft  and  allow  the  fame, 
in  like  manner.  Sometimes  the  calks, 
(Sc,  are  weighed  beyond  fea,  before  the 
goods  are  put  in  ; and  the  weight  of  each 
refpeflive  calk,  fife,  marked  thereon  (as  is 
ufual  for  moft  goods  imported  from  the 
britlfti  plantations),  or  elfe  inferred  in 
the  merchant’s  invoice;  in  which  cafe, 
if  the  real  invoice  be  produced,  and  the 
officers  have  fatisfied  themfelves  (by  un- 
packing and  weighing  fome^of  them) 
that  thofe  weights  are  juft  and  true,  they 
do  then,  after  having  reduced  them  to 
britilli  weight,  efteem  them  to  be  the  real 
tares,  and  pafs  them  accordingly.  But 
the  unpacking  goods,  and  taking  the 
net-weight,  being  fuppofed  the  juftelt  me- 
thod, both  for  the  crown  and  merchant, 
it  is  ufually  praflifed  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  done 
with  conveniency,  and  without  detriment 
to  the  goods. 

As  the  knowledge  of  tare  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  commerce,  we  fliall  here  add 
an  alphabetical  table  of  fome  principal 
articles  in  trade,  with  their  tares,  as  al- 
lowed in  the  cnltomhoufe  of  London. 

Al  urn  in  calks,  tare  12  per  cent. 
Antimony  in  calks,  6ll5.  percent. 
Allies,  called  pot-allies,  10  per  cent. 
Allies,  called  weed  allies,  Sib.  per  lack, 
S 


Alfa  foetida,  in  balkets,  about  J Cwf, 
3 lb.  per  balket. 

Barilla  in  double  ferons,  36  lb.  per  feron. 

Beads,  called  coral-beads,  in  cales,  if 
covered  with  rags,  3 percent,  for  lltings, 
paper,  and  rags ; but  if  not  covered 
with  rags,  then  only  2 per  cent. 

Brimftone  in  calks,  8 ib.  per  cent. 

Bugle,  great,  in  calks,  3 per  cent. 

Camphor  in  tubs  about  5 or  J Cwt,  tare 

i«lb. 

Canary-feeds  in  barrels  of  about  a-J  Cwt. 
at  30  IB.  each. 

Capers  in  calks,  tare  one  third. 

Cochineal  in  chefts,  covered  with  Ikins, 
containing  about  if  Cwt.  tare  50 lb. 

Ditto  in  barrels,  about  if  Cwt.  tare 

- 361b. 

Ditto  in  bales  of  about  zoo  lb.  each  18  lb. 
per  bale. 

Ditto  in  calks  of  about  2501b.  each, 
42  Ib.  each. 

Coffee  in  bales,  from  India,  of  about 
afCwt.  iSlb,  per  bale. 

Ditto  in  bales  from  Turky,  of  about 
3 Cwt.  lylb.  per  bale. 

Copper-ore  in  calks  of  near  a Cwt,  each, 
21  lb.  per  calk. 

Copperas-green,  in  calks  of  about  lof 
Cwt,  10  per  cent. 

Figs  in  barrels,  141b.  per  cent. 

Flax,  undreffed,  in  bales  or  bags  about 
4f  Cwt.  61b,  each. 

Galls,  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  in 
double  bags,  7 lb.  each. 

Gum-arabic  in  facks  about  3 Cwt.  jolb. 
per  fack. 

Hemp  in  fats,  141b.  per  cent. 

Hops  in  bags,  4 lb.  per  cent. 

Indigo  in  chefts,  covered  with  Ikins, 
about  ij  Cwt.  48  lb. 

Ditto  in  bales,  with  Ikins,  about  if  Cwt. 
tare  16  lb. 

Iron,  old  bulliel,  in  calks  about  13  Cwt. 
107  lb.  each. 

Madder,  great  and  fmall,  lingle  and 
double  bags,  tare  28  lb. 

Pearl-barley  in  calks  of  about  45  Cwt, 
451b.  per  calk. 

Pepper,  long,  from  India,  in  bags.about 
I Cwt.  8 Ib.  per  bag. 

Pitch,  called  burgundj'-pitch,  in  Hands 
about  2f  Cwt.  tare  56  lb. 

Prunelloes  in  boxes  about  141b,  31b. 
per  box. 

Rice  in  barrels  about  4 Cwt.  tare  as  on 
the  calks. 

Sago,  from  India,  in  bags  about  94 lb. 
3 Ib,  each. 
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Sslt-petre  in  cafks,  lalb.  percent. 
Smalts,  or  powder-blue,  in  calks,  about 
4Cwt.  10  per  cent. 

Soap,  called  caftile  foap,  in  double  fe- 
rons  about  3 Cwt.  30  lb. 

Tallow,  from  Ruffia  and  Ireland,  in 
calks,  I a lb.  percent. 

Turpentine  in  calks,  tare  one  fifth  part. 
Wax,  bees- wax  in  calks  about  lo  Cwt. 
84  lb.  per  calk. 

Spanifli  wool  in  bales,  for  cloth,  about 
a Cwt.  tare  28  lb. 

TARENTAIS  dutchy,  the  fouth  divi- 
fion  of  Savoy,  having  Piedmont  on  the 
fouthleaft,  and  Savoy  proper  on  the  north- 
weft  : fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

TARGET,  a kind  of  lliield  or  weapon  of 
defence  made  ufe  of  by  the  antients, 

TARGOROD,  a town  of  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  fifty 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Jazy : call:  long,  26° 
30',  and  north  lat.  ijy''. 

TARGUM,  a name  whereby  the  Jews  call 
the  chaldee  payaphrafes,  or  expolitions,  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  in  the  chaldee  lan- 
guage. After  the  captivity,  the  jewilh 
dofilors,  in  order  to  make  the  people  un-_ 
derftand  the  holy  fcripture,  which  was 
read  in  hebrewin  their  fynagogues,  were 
obliged  to  explain  the  law  to  them  in  a 
language  they  underftood,  which  was  the 
Chaldean,  or  that  ufed  in  AlTyria.  The 
targums  now  remaining,  were  corapofed 
by  different  perfons,  upon  different  parts 
of  fcripture,  and  are  eight  in  number. 

^ARIF,  or  Tariff,  a table  or  catalogue. 
Containing  the  names  of  different  forts  of 
merchandize,  with  the  duties  to  be  paid, 
as  fettled  by  authority;  amongft  trading 
nations. 

TARIFFA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia,  fituated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  eigh- 
teen miles  weft  of  Gibraltar,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Tangier!  weft  long. 
6°  ij',  and  north  lat.  36°. 

TARKU,  a port-town  of  Perlia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chirvan  and  territory  ofDagif- 
tan,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  three  hundred  miles  fouth  of 
Aftracan  : eaft  long.  51°,  north  lat.  42®. 

TARO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Genoa,  and 
runs  north-eaft  thro’  the  dutchy  of  Par- 
ma, falling  into  the  Po  below  Cremona. 

TARODANT,  a city  of  Morocco,  in  Af- 
rica, in  the  territory  of  Sus,  fituated  near 
the  Atlantic  ocean;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rhiles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Moroc- 
co: weft  long.  10°,- and  liofih  lat,  jo®, 


TARPAULIN,  a piece  of  canvas,  vvelf 
tarred  over,  to  keep  off  the  rain  from  any 
place.  The  term  is  alfo  often  applied  in 
a burlefque  fenfe  (o  a perfon  that  has  been 
all  his  life  bred  to  the  fea. 

TARPEIAN,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  ap. 
pellation  given  to  a fteep  rock  in  Rome; 
whence,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
thofe  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  preci. 
pita  ted. 

Tar,peian-  games,  the  fame  with  thofe 
otherwife  called  capitoline.  See  the  ar. 
tide  Capitoline  games. 

TARRACE,  or  Terrace,  a kind  of 
plafter  or  mortar.  See  Terrace. 

TARSO,  in  the  glafs- trade,  a white  kind 
of  ftone,  ufed  inftead  of  fand,  for  the 
fined  cryftal  glafs.  See  Glass. 

TARSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fpace  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarfiis, 
wherein  are  contained  feven  bones,  m. 
the  aftragalus,  calcaneum,  os  naviculare, 
os  cuboides,  and  the  three  offa  cuneifor. 
mia.  See  Astragalus,  &c. 

If  any'of  thefe  bones  happens  to  be  luX' 
ated,  they  fliould  be  fpeedily  replaced; 
for  which  purpofe  the  foot  fiiould  be  ex- 
tended on  an  even  table,  and  the  furgeon 
is  to  replace  the  dillocated  bones  with  the 
preffure  of  the  palms  of  his  hands,  ad- 
jufting  them  alfo  with  his  fingers,  where 
need  requires.  Compreffes,  dipped  in 
warm  fpirit  of  wine,  are  then  to  be  laid 
on  the  part,  and  both  thefe  and  the  re- 
duced bones  fecured  in  their  places,  by 
means  of  the'  proper  bandages  : the  pa- 
tient is  then  to  be  enjoined  to  remain  in 
bed,  till  the  new  fet  bones  have  acquired 
a fufficient  ftrength. 

Tarsus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  carti- 
lages vvhich  terminate  the  palpebiae,  01 
eyelids,  and  from  which  the  cilia  or  haiti 
arife.  See  the  article  Eye. 

Tarsus,  now  Teraffo,  once  the  capital  o( 
Cilicia,  in  the  leffer  Alia,  now  a pro- 
vince of  Afiatic-Turky,  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Levant- Sea  : eaft  long. 
35°,.  north  lat.  37®. 

TARTANE,  in  naval  architefilure,  a kind 
of  bark,  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
fifhing  and  carriage.  It  has  only  a main- 
mail;  and  a mizzen  ; its  fails  are  triangu- 
lar; and  when  a fquare  fail  is  put  up, 
it  is  called  a fail  of  fortune. 

TARTAR,  in  natural  hiftory  and  plisf- 
macy,  a hard  and  almoft  ftony  feparafioit 
from  a vegetable  juice,  after  fermenta- 
tion. See  Fermentation. 

The  common  tartar  is  the  produce  of 
wine,  being  found  in  large  niaffes;  ad- 
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hcring  to  the  bottoms  and  fides  of  calks,  in 
which  that  liquor  has  been  long  kept.  We 
meet  with  it  in  large  malTes  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  more  or  lefs  denfe  texture, 
without  fmell,  and  of  a fubacid  tafte. 

The  common  crude  tartar  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  white  and  the  red  ; this  differ- 
ence of  colour,  being  owing  to  that  of  the 
wine  they  are  produced  from,  is  of  little 
confequence  in  itfelf,  but  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  more  elfential  differences  in  the 
matter.  The  white  tartar  is  much  more 
pure  and  clean  than  the  red,  and  is, 
though  equally  hard,  confiderably  lefs 
heavy.  We  have  this  principally  from 
Germany,  where  it  is,  at  times,  cleared 
off  from  the  (ides  of  very  large  vetfels,  in 
which  they  keep  their  white  wines  for 
many  years.  The  red  tartar  is  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  France.  The  white  tartar  is  to 
be  chofen  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  parti- 
cularly fuch  as  is  of  a compadl  texture, 
not  fpongy  or  cavernous,  when  broken, 
and  free  from  dirt,  or  other  foulnelfes, 
and  fuch  as  has  a fort  of  cryftallizations 
on  its  fmface.  Tartar  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  elfential  fait  of  the  grape. 
Tartar  contains  a large  portion  of  acid 
fait,  and  of  an  oil,  in  part  thin  and  lim- 
pid, in  part  thick  and  coarfe.  It  affords 
a fmall  portion  of  a volatile  alkali  fait  in 
diftilhtion,  and  the  refiduura  yields  a 
very  large  proportion  of  fixed  alkali.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  both  thefe  alkalies 
feem,  in  fome  degree,  creatures  of  the 
fire  i for  neither  of  them  manifeft  them- 
felves  either  by  their  talle  or  qualities  in 
the  tartar,  any  more  than  in  many  other 
fubltances,  which  yet  afford  much  of 
them  by  analyfis,  till  they  have  felt  the 
operation  of  the  fire. 

Tartar  diffolves  in  boiIing-water,but  with 
great  difficulty  in  cold;  and  even  when 
purified,  and  brought  to  the  Hate  of  what 
we  call  cryftal,  or  cream  of  tartar,  it  re- 
tains the  fame  quality.  Tartar  is  fcarce 
ever  given  internally  in  its  crude  ftate. 
The  preparations  now  in  ufe  are  thefe. 
O'j/lals  of  7 AV.TAK.  Powder,  a quantity 
of  white  tartar,  and  boil  it  in  a fufficient 
portion  of  water  till  it  be  in  a great  part 
dilfolved,  the  foulnefs  only  remaining 
brhind.  Pour  this  decofiion,  while  hot, 
through  a flannel-bag,  let  it  Hand  till 
cold,  and  there  will  be  cryftals  formed 
at  the  Tides  of  the  veffel ; thefe  are  the 
cryftals  of  tartar.  They  may  be  dilTolved 
by  boiling  a fecond  time,  and  let  to  Ihoot 
again,  a'nd  by  this  means  they  will  be 
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rendered  the  more  pure.  The  French, 
who  prepare  great  quantities  of  thefe 
cryftals  about  Montpelier,  firft  diffolve  a 
fmall  quantity  of  white  earth  of  the  na- 
ture of  chalk,  in  the  water  in  which 
they  ace  to  be  boiled,  for  the  fecond  fo- 
lution.  This  earth  renders  the  water 
milky,  but  the  cryftals  flioot  peifeiSly 
clear  in  it,  and  whatever  foulnefs  they  , 
carried  with  them  at  their  firft  fliooting, 
will  be,  by  this  means,  more  perfeftly 
I'eparated  from  them. 

It  was  formerly  a cuftom  to  feparate  firft 
the  fait  which  (hot  to  the  top  of  the  li- 
quor in  form  of  a thin  fkin  or  film,  and 
this  was  fuppofed  purer  than  the  reft,  and 
called  cream  of  tartar;  but  it  is  wholly 
the  fame  with  the  cryftals  that  flioot  to 
the  Tides  of  the  velfel,  and  nobody  now 
trouble  themfelves  to  keep  it  feparate. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar,  or,  as  we  corn-, 
monly  exprefs  it,  cream  of  tartar,  is  a 
gentle  purges  it  attenuates  and  refolves 
tough  humors,  and  is  good  againft  ob- 
ftruflions  of  the  vifceia,  and  in  cacheflic 
complaints. 

Fixed  fait  of  Tartar,  Take  any  quan- 
tity of  tartar  at  pleafure,  put  it  into  a 
crucible,  and  calcine  it  for  eight  hours 
in  an  open  fire;  then  pour  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  till  all  the 
fait  be  dilfolved.  Filtre  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a drynefs  in  a fand- 
heat;  there  vvill  remain,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  velfel,  a white  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
If  it  is  not  fo  pure  as  it  ought  to  be, 
diffolve  it  in  fair- water;  filtre  the  folu- 
tion, and  evaporate  it  to  a drynefs  as  be- 
fore; after  which  it  may  be  calcined  for 
half  an  hour  in  a crucible;  it  will  then 
be  perfeSly  pure,  and  mull  be  kept  in 
a phial  clofe  flopped,  for  it  eafily  melts  if 
the  air  comes  to  it. 

If  this  fait  be  expofed  to  a damp  air,  as 
in  a vault,  or  other  fuch  place,  in  a flat 
earthen  velfel,  it  runs  into  a heavy  li- 
quor, which  is  to  be  filtred,  to  feparate 
it  from  any  foulnefs  it  may  have  acci- 
dentally contrafied,  and  is  the  oleum 
tartar!  per  deliquium. 

Ttie  fixed  fait  of  tartar  is  very'acrid  and 
cauftic ; fome  attribute  great  virtues  to 
it,  as  a diuretic;  and  our  apothecaries 
too  frequently  ufe  it  in  the  place  of  fait 
of  wormwood.  They,  indeed,  buy  it  as 
fuch ; and  what  is  yet  more  unfair  in  the 
feller,  is,  what  he  calls  by, either  of  thefe 
names  of  fait  of  tartar  or  fait  of  wormwood, 
as  it  is  more  or  lels  puri.fied,  is  often  not 
truly  either,  but  is  prepated  from  the 
i8  G com- 
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common  ruffia  pot-atli,  dilTolved  and  pu- 
rified. This  fixed  alkali  is  of  great  ufe 
in  opening  the  bodies  of  refinous  and  ful- 
phureous  fubjefts,  and  making  them 
yield  a ftronger  tinflure  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  water,  than  they  otherwife  would  do. 
It  is  often  mixed  alfo  with  purges  to 
quicken  the  operation.  Caution  ought 
to  be  taken,  when  it  is  given  internally, 
either  that  it  be  firft  difiblved  by  an  acid, 
as  in  the  faline  draughts  ; or  elfe  blended 
with  a large  quantity  of  liquor,  -to  pre- 
vent its  proving  too  acrid  as  it  palTes  the 
cefophagus. 

’TinBure  of  fait  of  Tartar.  Put  a quan- 
tity  of  fait  of  tartar  into  a good  crucible  ; 
fet  it  in  an  open  fire,  and  calcine  it  for 
fome  hours,  railing  the  fire,  at  lafi,  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  make  the  fait  ready 
to  melt ; then  pour  it  into  a clean  marble 
mortar,  grind  it  fome  time,  and  while 
yet  hot,  put  it  into  a matrafs  heated  be- 
forehand ; pour  a quart  of  reflified  fpi- 
rits  of  wine  on  four  ounces  of  this  cal- 
cined fait,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a fand-heat 
three  or  four  days,  in  which  time,  if  the 
procefs  have  been  rightly  managed,  the 
ipirit  will  become  of  a ilrong  yellowilh 
colour,  a.nd  is  then  to  be  filtred  olF  for 
life. 

People  who  make  this  finflure,  find  it 
difficult  to  give  the  fpirit  the  true  colour. 
This  tinilure  is  attenuaht  and  refofvent, 
given  from  ten  to  thirty  drops : it  is  alfo 
of  great  ufe  in  extraffing  the  tinflures  of 
vegetable  and  mineral  fubftances,  which 
would  not  impart  any  colour  to  fimple 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Foliated  Tartar,  ,or  regenerated  Tar- 
tar. Take  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of 
tartar  powdered,  put  it  in  a large  glafs 
velTel,  and  pour  thereon,  by  degrees,  as 
much  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  faturate 
the  fait;  filtre  the  fluid,  and  evaporate  it 
over  a gentle  fire  to  drinefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  does  not  contraft 
any  empyreuma.  On  the  fait  which  re- 
mains after  this  evaporation,  pour  out  as 
much  frefh  vinegar  as  will  again  faturate 
it;  then  filtre  the  fl'uid,  and  carefully  dry 
it  by  evaporation. 

This  fait  has  a febrifuge  and  deohftruent 
quality.  The  dole  may  be  from  ten 
grains  to  one  fcruple,  to  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  water,  and  repeated  every  fourth 
or  fixth  hour,  according  to  the  exigence  " 
of  the  cafe. 

Emetic  Tartar,  a preparation  of  anti- 
mony with  tartar.  See  Antimony. 

Soluble  Tartar,  is  thus  naade  ; Difiblve  a 


pound  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  in  a gallon  of 
boiling-water,  and  gradually  throw  in 
cryftals  of  tartar  as  long  as  a frefh  addi. 
tion  thereof  raifes  any  effervefcence,  which 
generally  ceafes  before  three  pounds  of 
the  cryftals  have  been  ufed  : then  filtre 
the  liquor;  and,  after  due  evaporation, 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallize.  This  fait  has 
been  long  efteemed  both  as  a medicine 
and  a menftruum  : it  is  aperient,  atte- 
nuates vrfcid  juices,  promotes  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  gently  loofens  the  belly; 
the  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a dram  or 
two,  or  more.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  ad. 
dition  to  the  refinons  purgatives,  as  it 
promotes  their  aftion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevents  their  griping  quality. 

Eitriolated  Tartar  _js  ordered,  by  the 
College  of  London  phyficians,  to  he  made 
thus:  DilTolve  eight  ounces  of  green 
vitriol  in  four  pints  of  boiling  water; 
and  while  the  liquor  continues  boiling, 
throw  into  it  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fait,  till  no  effervefcence  arifes 
upon  throwing  in  a frefh  addition,  which 
generally  happens  when  four  ounces,  or 
a little  more  of  the  fait  have  been  ufed : 
filtre  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 
Vitriolated  tartar  is  aperient,  exhibited 
in  fmall  dofes  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a 
dram,  attenuates  vifcid  juices,  and  pro- 
motes the  fluid  fecretion.  In  larger  dofes 
it  proves  a mild  and  fafe  cathartic. 

TART ARY,  a vaft  country  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Alia,  bounded  by  Siberia 
on  the  north  and  weft  : this  is  called 
Great-Tartary.  The  Tartars  who  lie 
fouth  of  Mofcovy  and  Siberia,  are  thofe 
of  Aftracan,  Circaffia,  and  Dagittan, 
fituated  north-weft  of  the  Cafpian-fea : 
the  calmuc  Tartars,  who  lie  between 
Siberia  and  the  Cafpian-fea : the  ufbec 
Tartars  and  Moguls,  who  lie  north  of 
Perfia  and  India:  and,  laflly,  thofe  of 
Tibet,  who  lie  north-weft  of  China. 

TASSEL,  a fort  of  pendant  ornamental 
the  corners  of  a culhion,  or  the  like. 

In  building,  taflels  denote  thofe  pieces  of 
board  that  lie  under  the  ends  of  the  man* 
tie  trees. 

TASSO,  or  Tsassus,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Arthipelago,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lemnos. 

TASTE,  in  phyfiology,  a peculiar  fenfa- 
tion  excited  by  means  of  the  organs  of 
tafte,  mix.  the  papillae  on  the  tongue. 
See  the  article  Tongue. 

The  taftes  of,  bodies  depend  on  a certain 
deier.minate  fn-agnitude  tf  their  particles, 
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adapted  to  excite  different  fenfations  by 
means  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue. , 
Savours,  which  are  the  objefts  of  the 
tafte  in  general,  proceed  chiefly  from  the 
faline  parts,  which  are  found  in  all  mat- 
ters, whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  we  take  either  as  food  or  phyfic. 
Thefe  little  angular  pungent  bodies  are 
fitter  than  others  to  penetrate  even  to  the 
immediate  organ,  and  to  make  them- 
felves  perceived  there : we  may  judge  of 
them  by  putting  a grain  of  pure  fait,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  upon  the  tongue, 
where  it  will  make  a very  ftrong  im- 
preflion  i and  their  analyfis  difcovers, 
that,  of  all  mixed  bodies,  thofe  that 
affeft  the  organ  moft,  are  fuch  as  abound 
molt  in.falts.  See  the  article  Salt, 

The  moll  Ample  favours,  and  upon 
which  men  are  /nore  generally  agreed, 
are  thofe  wherein  the  lalts  are  the  leaft 
mitigated  by  the  mixture  of  other  mat- 
ters. Every  one  knows  what  is  meant 
hy  fait,  four,  fweet,  bitter,  harlh,  &c. 
thefe  different  fenfations  are  fo  remark- 
able that  they  are  prefently  diftinguillied  s 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  balls  of  all 
others,  which  become  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  to  deferibe  and  exprefs,  the  more 
they  recede  from  their  primary  fimplicity. 
The  bitternefs  of  coffee,  for-  example, 
correfled  by  the  fweetnefs  of  fugar, 
produces  a mixed  fenfation  j the  juice 
of  fruits,  mingled  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
takes  a new  tafte:  the  tafte  of  vifluals 
changes  almoft  entirely,  and  is  difguifed 
a thoufand  different  ways,  by  that  infi- 
nite number  of  preparations  and  mix- 
tures, which  the  prefent  age  has  rendered 
an'important  art. 

Taste  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a figurative  fenfe, 
for  the  judgment  and  difeernment  of  the 
mind. 

We  conflanlly  hear  talk  of  good  and 
bad  tafte,  without  well  underltanding  the 
meaning  of  thefe  terms : in  effefl,  a good 
tafte  feems,  at  bottom,  to  be  little  elfe 
but  right  reafon,  which  we  otherwife  ex- 
prefs by  the  word  judgment.  Mad.  Scu- 
dery,  and  Mad.  Dacier,  call  good  tafte 
a harmony  between  the  mind  and  reafon ; 
and  according  as  that  harmony  is  more 
or  lefs  juft,  the  perfon  has  more  or  lefs  of 
this  tafte. 

TATA,  or  SiNDA,  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name  in  the  hither  In- 
dia, in  Alia,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus:  eatt  longitude  68°,  north  la. 
titude  25°  40'. 

TATJ A N JTJv S,  in  church -hiftory, 
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chriftian  heretics  in  the  fecond  century-j 
fo  called  from  their  leader  Tatian,  a dif- 
ciple  of  St.  Juftin. 

This  herefiarch  took  from  Valentinus  the 
fable  of  the  .ffions,  and  from  Marcion 
the  doflrineof  two  principles.  But  what 
particularly  diftinguifhed  his  followers 
was,  their  condemning  of  marriage,  and 
forbidding  the  eating  of  flelh  or  drinking 
of  wine. 

TATTERS  HALL,  a market-town  of 
Lincolnfhire,  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lincoln. 

TAT-TOO,  q.  d.  TAP-TO,  a beat  of  a 
drum  at  night,  to  advertife  the  foldierg 
to  retreat  or.  repair  to  their  quarters  in 
their  garrifon,  or  to  their  tents  in  a 
camp. 

TAU,  or  Tasv,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
in  figure  of  a T,  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  or  a crofs  potence, 
the  top  part  cut  off.  SeeCaoss. 

TAVASTUS,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tavaftia,  in  the  territory  of  Finland, 
in  Sweden,  fituated  eighty-four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Abo ; eaft  long,  24°,  north 
lat.  61°  10'. 

TAUBER,  a river  of  Germany,  which, 
rifing  in  Franconia,  paffes  by  Mergen- 
theim,  and  falls  into  the  river  Maine  at 
Wertheim. 

TAVERNA,  a town  of  the  further  Cala- 
bria, fituated  feventy  miles  north-eaft  of 
Reggio. 

TAUGHT,  or  Tau't,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  fignifies  the  fame  as  ftiff,  or  fall : 
thus,  to  fet  taught  the  Ihrouds,  or  (lays, 
is  to  make  them  more  tight  and  ftiff. 

TAVIRA,  a city  of  Algarva,  in  Portu* 
gal : weft  long.  8“  3a',  north  lat.  37®. 

TAVISTOCK,  a borough  of  Uevon- 
Ihire,  thirty  two  miles  weft  of  Exeter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  no- 
ble family  of  Ruffcls,  dukes  of  Bedford. 

TAUNT,  or  Taunt-mastep,  is  laid  of 
a fliip  whofe  malls  are  too  tall  for  her. 

TAUNTON,  a borough  of  Somerfetlliire, 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wells. 

It  finds  two  members  to  parliament. 

TAURILIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  certain 
religious  games,  celebrated  to  appeale  the 
infernal  gods, 

TAURIS,  or  Tabris,  a city  of  Perfia, 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  Ifpahan  : 
eaft  long.  46°  30',  north  lat.  38°  to'. 

TAURUS,  the  boll,  in  zoology.  Ses 
the  article  Bull. 

Taurus,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fecond  in  order, 
?S  G s confift. 
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conlifting  of  forty-four  ftars,  according 
to  Ptolomy  ; of  forty- one,  according  to 
Tycho  ; and  of  no  lefs  than  one  hunOred 
and  thirty-five,  according  to  the  Britannic 
catalogue.  See  the  article  Zodiac. 

Taurus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a ridge  of 
mountains  which  run  through  the  leffer 
Afia,  from  weft  to  eaft. 

TAUTOLOGY,  in  rhetoric,  a needlefs 
repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in  different 
words.  , 

T AW,  or  Tau.  See  the  article  T AU. 

TAWING,  the  art  of  drcfiing  fkins  in 
white,  fo  as  to  he  fit  for  divers  manufac- 
tures, particularly  gloves,  Sfc. 

All  fkins  rmay  he  tawed ; but  thofe 
chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  lambs, 
fheep,  kids,  and  goat-fkins. 

The  method  of  tawning  is  this:  Having 
cleared  the  fkins  of  wool  or  hair,  by 
means  of  lirne,  &c.  as  defcribed  under 
■ the  article  Shammv,  they  are  laid  in  a 
large  vat  of  wood  or  ftone,  fet  on  the 
ground  full  of  water,  in  which  quick- 
lime has  been  flaked,  wherein  they-  are 
allowed  to  lie  a month  or  fix  weeks,  ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs 
hot,  or  as  the  fkins  are  required  to  be 
more  or  lefs  loft  and  pliant. 

While  they  are  in  the  vat,  the  water  and 
lime  is  changed  twice,  and  the  fkins  are 
taken  out  and  put  in  again  every  day ; 
and  when  they  are  taken  out  for  the  laft 
time,  they  are. laid  all  night  to  foak  in  a. 
running  water,  to  get  out  the  greateft 
■part  of  the  lime  i and  in  the  morning  are 
laid  together  by  fixes  one  upon  another, 
upon  the  wooden  leg  (and  are  fcraped 
Ifontly  one  after  another,  to  get  the  flefh 
off  from  the  flelhy  fide,  with  a cutting 
. two  handled  inftrument  called  a Icnife, 
and  then  they  rut  off  the  legs,  if  they  are 
not  cut  off  before)  and  other  fuperfluous 
parts  about  the  extremes.  Then  they 
are  laid  in  a vat  or  pit  with  a little  water, 
ivliere  they  are  fiilled  with  wooden  peftles 
for  the  I'pace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  the  vafis  filled  up  with  water, 
and  they  are  rinfed  in  it. 

In  the  next  pi.tce,  they  are  thi-own  on  a 
clean  pavement  to  drain,  and  afterwards 
calf  into  a frtlh  pit  of  water,'  out  of 
which  they  rinfe  them  well,  and  are  laid 
again  on  tlie  wooden  leg,  fix  at  a time,- 
wiih  the  hair-fide  outermoft,  over  which 
they  nib  akind  of  whetllone  very  brifkly 
‘ to  foTtcn  and  fit  them  to  receive  four  or 
five-  more  preparations,  given  them  on 
the  leg,  both  on  the  flcfli  fide  and  the  hair- 


fide,  with  the  knife,  after  the  mannet 
above  mentioned. 

After  this  they  are  put  into  a pit  of  wa- 
ter and  wheaten-brari,  and  ftirred  about  ’ 
in  it  with  wooden  poles,  till  the  bran  is 
perceived  to  flick  to  them,  and  then  they 
are  left;  as  they  rife  of  themfelves  to  the 
top  of  the  water  by  a kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, they  are  plunged  down  again  to  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  fame  time  fire  is  fet 
to  the  liquor,  which  takes  as  eafily  as  if 
it  were  brandy,  but  goes  out  the  moment 
the  fkins  are  all  covered. 

They  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  the 
fkins  rife  above  the  water;  and  when 
they  have'done  riling  they  take  them  out, 
lay  them  on  the  wooden  leg,  the  flelhy 
fide  outwards,  and  pafs  the  knife  over 
them  to  fcrape  off  the  bran.  ‘ 

Having  thus  cleared  them  of  the  bran, 
they  lay  the  Ikins  in  a large  balket,  and 
load  them  with  huge  ftones  to  piomote 
their  draining!  and  when  they  have 
drained  fufficicnily,  they  give  them  their 
feeding,  which  is  performed  after  the 
manner  following  : 

For  one  hundred  of  large  fheep-fkins,  and 
for  fnialler  in  proportion,  they  take  eight 
pounds  of  alum, and  three  of  fea-falt',  and 
melt  the  whole  with  water  in  a veflel  over, 
the  fire,  pouring  the  dilTolution  out, 
while  yet  luke-warm,  into  a kind  of 
trough,  in  which  is  twenty  pounds  of  the 
fineft  wheat  flower,  with  the  yolks  of  eight 
dozen  of  eggs  ; of  all  which  is  formed  a 
kind  of  paite,  a little  thicker  than  chil- 
dren's  pap ; which,  when  done,  is  put  in- 
to another  veflel,  to  be  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

They  pour  a quantity  of  hot  water  into 
the  trough  in  which  the  pafte  was  pre- 
pared; mixing  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  palle 
with  it;  to  do  which  they  ufe  a wooden 
fpoon,  which  contains  jult  as.  much  as  is 
required  for  a dozen  of  fkins ; and 
when  the  whole  is  well  diluted,  two 
dozen  of  the  fkins  are  plunged  into  it; 
but  they  take  care  that  the  water  he  not 
too  hot,  which  would  fpoil  the  pafte  and 
burn  the  ficins. 

After  they  liave  lain  fome  time  in  the 
trough,  they  take  them  out,  one  after 
another,  with  the  hand,  and  liie'ch  ihi-iu 
out;  this  they  do  twice;- and  after  they 
have  given' them  all  their  pafte,  they  put 
them  into  tulis,  and  there  full  them  alrtfli 
with  wooden  pefiles. 

Then  they -put  them  into  a vaf,  where 
they  aie  fufl'ei  ed  to  lie  for  five  or  fix  day.', 
. 01' 
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or  more ; then  they  take  them  out  in  fair 
iveather,  and  hang  them  put  to  dry  on 
cords  or  racks,  and  the  quicker  they  are 
dried  the  better  ; for  if  tney  be  too  long 
a drying,  the  fait  and  alum  within  them 
are  apt  to  make  them  rile  in  a grain, 
which  is  an  eflential' fault  in  this  kind  of 
dreffing. 

When  the  Ikins  are  dry,  they  are  made 
up  into  bundles,  and  jufl  dipt  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  taktii  out  and  drained  ; and  be- 
ing thrown  into  an  empty  tub,  and  after 
having  Iain  fome  time  are  taken  out  and 
trampled  under  foot. 

Then  they  draw  them  over  a flat  irtxn- 
jiiftiument,  the  top  of  which  is  round 
like  a battledore,  and  the  bottom  fixed  in- 
to a wooden  block;  to  ftretch  and  open 
them  i and  having  been  opened,  they  are 
hung  in  the  air  upon  cords  to  dry  : and 
being  dry,  they  are  opened  a fecond  time, 
by  palling  them  again  over  the  lame  in- 
llrument. 

In  the  lalf  place  they  are  laid  on  a table, 
pulled  nut,  and  laid  fmooth,  andarethen 
fit  for  fale. 

After  the  fame  minnerare  drefled  horfes, 
cows,  calves-flcins,  &c.  for  the  fadlers, 
harnefs-makers,  ©’r.  as  alfo  thofe  of  dogs, 
wolves,  bears,  &c.  except  that  in  thefe 
they  omit  ufmg  the  pafte,  fait  and  alum-  ■ 
water  being  fufficient. 

TAX,  a tribute  rated  upon  every  town, 
which  formerly  was  wont  to  be  paid  an- 
liually  into  the  King’s-excliequer,  but 
now  not  without  conl'ent  of  parliament ; 
it  differs  from  a fubfidy  in  this,  that  it  is 
always  certain,  as  fet  down  in  the  ex- 
chequer-book, and  in  general  levied  of 
every  town,  and.not  particularly  of  every 
man,  lefc.  The  aniient  way  of  levying 
taxes  was  by  tenths  and  fifteenths,  after- 
wards by  fubfidies  and  royal  aids,  and  at 
length  by  a pound  rate  ; tlie  former  of 
ihefe  were  all  upon  the  perfon  and  per- 
fon’l  eftate,  but  the  laft  upon  lands  and 
rents,  fn  the  late  reigns,  a land-tax  has 
been  annually  granted  of  two,  three,  or 
four  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  according  to 
prefent  exigencies,  to  be  levied  by  com- 
mlllioners  on  the  feveral  counties,  cities, 
towns,  &tr.  And  in  refpeft  of  this  lax, 
the  tenants,  or  orcnpiers,  of  the  land 
are  to  be  charged  .or  affrired,  and  the 
fame  deduflert  out  of  the  rent  due  to  the 
landlords  : and  if  any  perfons  refole  10 
pay  what  they  are  rated,  the  colleifots  in 
every  parlih  may  levy  it  by  dilfrefs  and 
fale  of  llieir  goods  i but  in  cafe  they  are 
evei-ratedj  they  may  be  relieved  by  an 
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appeal  to  the  commiflioners,  who  have 
power  to  charge  the  overplus  on  others, 
as  they  ftiall  fee  caufe ; or  where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a deficiency,  they  may  make  a 
re-adeffment,  &'c.  S«e  Tribut-e,  Sfc. 

TAXIS,  a term  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  vvhat 
is  now  called  ordonnance,  being  that 
which  gives  every  part  of  a building  its 
juft  dimenfions  with  relpeft  to  its  ufes. 
See  the  article  Ordonnance. 

TAXUS,  the  YEW-TREE,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  dioecia-monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants,  without  any  corolla.  The  ca- 
lyx of  the  male  flower  is  compofed  of 
three  leaves;  the  ftaminaare  numerous  ; 
the  feed  is  Angle,  and  furrounded  by  an 
undivided  baccated  calyx : the  tree  is ' 
very  flow  in  growing,  but  there  are  many 
very  large  ones  upon  fome  barren  cold 
foils  in  divers  parts  of  England ; the 
timber  is  much  efteemed  for  many  tife's. 

Taxus,  in  zoology,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
juthors  for  the  meles,  or  badger.  See 
the  article  Meles. 

TAY,  a river  of  Scotland,  rifing  from  the 
loch,  or  lake,  of  Tay,  in  Broadalbin, 
and  running  eaft  through  Athol  t it  af- 
terwards turns  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Angus  from 
Strathern  and  Fife,  falls  into  the  frith  of 
Tay. 

TAYVEN,  a city  of  China,  in  Alia,  in 
the  province  of  Xanfi,  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pekin ; eaft 
long.  108°,  north  lat.  38®  30', 
TCHELMINAR;  See  Chilminar. 

TEA,  then,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandiia-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  conGfts  of  fix  large, 
roundilh,  hollow,  equal  petals:  the  fiuic 
is  a capfule,  formed  of  three  globular 
bodies  growing  together:  it  contains 
three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a Angle 
feed,  glohofe,  and  internally  angiilated. 
This  (hiub  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  is  very  ramo/e  : its  root  is 
fpreading  and  fibrous:  the  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  long,  near  half  an  inch 
Broad,  ferrated,  and  terminating  in  a point. 
The  traders  in  tea  dittinguifh  a valt  ma- 
ny kinds  of  it,  as  they  difl'er  in  colour, 
fi..VQuf,  and  the  fize  of  the  leaf.  They 
are  all,  however,  the  leaves  of  the  fame 
.tree,  only'  differing  according  to  the  fca- 
iuns  when  they  are  gathered,  and  the 
manner  of  drying.  To  enumerate  ihe 
feveral  fubdiftindlions  were  endlefs ; the 
g-neral  riivifion  is  into  three  kinds,  the 
ordinary  green. tea,  the  finer  green.,  and 
the  boheii ; to  one  or  other  of  winch  all 
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the  other  kinds  may  be  referred.  The 
common  green-lea  has  fomewhat  fmall 
and  crumpled  leaves,  much  convoluted, 
and  clofely  folded  together  in  the  drying. 
Its  colour  is  a duiky-green,  its  talle  fub- 
aftringent,  and  its  fmell  agreeable.  It 
gives  the  water  a ftrong  yellowith  green 
colour.  The  fine  green  has  larger  leaves, 
lefs  rumpled  and  convoluted  in  the  dry- 
ing, and  more  lax  in  their  folds  ; it  is  of 
a paler  colour,  approaching  to  the  blue- 
green,  of  an  extremely  pleafant  fmell, 
and  has  a more  allringent,  yet  more 
agreeable,  tafte  than  the  former.  It 
gives  a pale-green  colour  to  water.  To 
this  kind  are  to  be  referred  all  the  higher 
priced  green  teas,  the  hyfon,  imperial, 
&c,  The  bohea  conlifts  ot'  much  fmaller 
leaves  than  either  of  the  other,  and  ihofe 
more  crumpled  and  clofely  folded  than 
in  either.  It  is  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  other,  often  blackilh,  and  is  of  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  others,  but  with  a 
mixed  fweetnefs  and  aftringency.  The 
green  teas  have  all  fomewhat  of  the  vio- 
let-flavour ; the  bohea  has  naturally 
fomewhat  of  the  rofe-fmell.  The  leaves 
•when  gathered  are  dried  with  great  cau- 
tion, partly  by  the  help  of  heat,  partly 
by  the  air,  and  when  thoroughly  pre- 
pared will  keep  a long  time  frefh  and 
good.  Every  parcel,  when  dried,  though 
gathered  promifcuoufly,  is  feparated,  ac- 
cording to  the  largenefs  and  fmallnefs  of 
the  leaves,  into  three  or  four  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  is  of  a different 
price,  and  has  its  different  name.  The 
bohea  tea  is  gathered  before  the  leaves  are 
perfeilly  opened,  and  is  made  to  undergo 
a greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  curing,  to 
which  its  colour  and  peculiar  flavour  is 
in  a great  meal'ure  owing. 

Tea,  moderately  and  properly  taken, 
afls  as  a gentle  aftringent.and  corrobora- 
tive : it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  is  good  againft  naufeas,  in- 
digeftions,  and  diarrhoeas.  It  afls  alfo 
as  a diuretic  and  diaphoretic  ; but  its  vir- 
tues in  thefe  particulars  are  in  a great 
meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  quantity 
of  warm  water  drank  on  the  occafion. 
The  good  qualities  of  tea  do  not  prevent 
its  often  doing  harm.  Even  in  China, 
where  the  virtues  df  tea  are  fo  vaftly  ex- 
tolled, the  people  who  drink  it  to  great 
excefs  are  often  thrown  into  diabetes, 
and  die  emaciated  by  it. 

Tea,  imported  from  India,  for  every 
100  pound,  ^rofs  value,  atthefale,  pays 
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a duty  of  i8'l.  18s.  7 — ^d.  And  th» 

inland  duty  for  every  pound  weight,  is 
one  fliilling ; and  for  every  hundred 
pounds,  grofs  value,  at  the  fale,  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

TEAL,  or  Teale,  in  ornithology,  the 
anas,  with  a green  fpot  on  the  wing,  and 
a white  line  both  above  and  below  the 
eyes ; being  the  fmalleft,  moft  elegant 
and  valuable  of  all  the  duck-kind.  See 
the  articles  Anas  and  Circia. 

TEARS,  lachryma,  a lymph  or  aqueous 
humour,  which  is  fubtile,  limpid,  and 
a little  faltifh  : it  is  feparated  from  the 
arterial  blood  by  the  lachrymal  glands, 
and  fmall  glandulous  grains  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  eye-lids.  This  fluid  ferves  to 
moiften  and  deterge  the  eyes  and  the  eye- 
lids, after  which  it  tends  to  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  is  abforbed  by  the 
punfla  lachrymalia,  and  conveyed  to 
the  lachrymal  bag,  from  whence  it  goes 
into  the  nofe,.by  the  nafal  canal.  See 
the  article  Lachrymalia. 

TEASEL,  or  Teazel,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Dipsacus, 

TEBETH,  the  tenth  month  of  the  jewifh 
ecclefiaftical  year,  and  fourth  of  the  civil. 
It  anfwers  to  our  month  of  December. 

TECKLENBURG,  a city  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  thirteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ofnabrug,  fubjeft  to  its 
own  count ; eaft  long.  7“  20',  north  lat, 
52°  21'. 

TECHNICAL  exprefles  fomewhat  relat- 
ing  to  arts  or  fciences  : in  this  fenfe  we 
fay  technical  terms.  It  is  alfo  particular- 
ly applied  to  a kind  of  verfes  wherein  are 
contained  the  rules  or  precepts  of  any 
art,  thus  digefted  to  help  the  memory  to 
retain  them  ; an  example  whereof  may 
he  feen  in  the  article  Memory. 

TECUM  DUCES.  See  Duces. 

TE  DEUM,  the  name  of  a celebrated 
hymn,  ufed  in  the  chriftian  church,  and 
fo  called  becaufe  it  begins  with  thefe 
words,  Te  Deum  lau^mus  •,  We  praife 

. thee,  O God.  It  is  fung  in  the  romifh 
church,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity, 
upon  the  gaining  of  a viflpry,  or  other 
happy  event. 

TEETH.  See  the  article  Tooth, 

TEES,  a river  which  rifes  on  the  confines 
of  Cumberland,  and  running  eaftward 
divides  the  county  of  Durham  from 
Yorkfhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea 
below  Stockton. 
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’TEFLIS,  the  capital  of  perlian  Georgia, 
in  Afia,  fituated  on  the  river  Kur,  or 
Cyrus,  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Tauris,  and  as  many  fouth  of  Aftracan  : 
eaft  long.  47°  north  lat.  45“. 

TEGAPATAN,  a port-town  of  the  hi- 
ther India,  in  Alia,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
eighty  miles  fouth  of  Cochin,  and  a hun- 
dred and  fixty  north- weft  of  Colombo  in 
Ceylon:  eaft  long.  76°,  north  lat.  8°. 

tegument,  or  Integument,  any 
thing  that  furrounds  or  covers  another. 
The  common  teguments  of  the  human 
body  are  the  cutis,  cuticle,  and  fat.  See 
the  article  CuTls,  &e. 

TEHAMA,  one  of  the  divilions  of  Arabia 
felix,  in  Alia,  fituated  on  the  Red-fea, 
between  the  provinces  of  Mecca  and  Ha- 
dramut. 

TEINTS  and  Semi-teints,  in  paint- 
ing, denotes  the  feveral  colours  ufed  in  a 
piflure,  conlidered  as  more  or  lefs  high, 
bright,  deep,  thin  or  weakened,  and  di- 
minilhed,  &c.  to  give  the  proper  relievo, 
foftnefs,  or  diftance,  fife,  of  the  feveral 
objeils. 

TEIRCE,  or  Tierce.  See  Tierce. 

TEISSE,  or  Teys,  a river  of  Hungary, 
which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  paffes  by 
Tockay;  then  turning  fouth,  pafles  by 
Zolnock  and  Segedin,  and  having  joined 
the  river  Merilh,  falls  into  the  Danube, 
oppofite  to  Salankamen. 

TEK.UPH.ffi,  or  THEKUPHiE,  in  the 
jewifti  chronology,  are  the  times  wherein 
the  fun  proceeds  from  one  cardinal  point 
to  the  next. 

TELAMON,  or  Atlas,  a name  given  to 
thofe  figures  or  half  figures  of  men  fo 
commonly  ufed  inftead  of  columns  or  pi- 
lafters,  to  fupport  any  member  in  archi- 
teflure,  as  a balcony,  or  the  like. 

TELAUGIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  ferupi,  of  a glittering  appearance,  ufu- 
ally  containing  flakes  of  talc,  and  emu- 
lating the  ftruflure  of  the  granites.  See 
the  article  Scrupi. 

Of  this  genus  Dr.  Hill  reckons  no  lefs 
than  twelve  fpecies.  i.  The  hard,  Ifiin- 
ing,  black,  and  white  telauglum.  a. 
The  hard,  ftiining,  red,  and  white  telau- 
gium.  3.  The  red  telaugium,  varie- 
gated with  white  and  black.  4.  The 
hard,  heavy  telaugiuni,  of  a greyith 
black,  variegated  with  while.  5.  The 
brownilh,  red.  telaugium,  variegated  with 
while  and  yellowifh.  6.  The  reddi/li 
white  telaugium,  variegated  with  black 
and  a gold  colour.  7.  The  hard,  white 
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telaugium,  variegated  with  brown.  S.' 
The  bluifh,  white,  brittle  telaugium. 
9.  The  brown,  friable  telaugium,  varie- 
gated with  yellow,  lo.  The  hard,  pur- 
plifh,  brown  telaugium,  variegated  with 
white  and  yellow.  Ji.  The  heavy,  red 
telaugium,  variegated  with  black  and 
white.  And,  jz.  The  hard,  bluifh, 
green  telaugium,  variegated  with  white. 

TELEPHIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
penlandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  erefl,  ob- 
long, obtufe  petals,  narroweft  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  fruit  is  a fliort  triquetrous  capfule, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  having  only 
one  cell ; the  receptacle  is  free,  and  of 
about  half  the  length  of  the  capfule  j the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  roundilh. 

TELESCOPE,  an  optical  inftrument  con- 
fining of  feveral  lenfes,  by  means  of  which 
remote  objefts  are  fo  magnified  as  to  ap- 
pear nigh  at  hand,  See  Lens. 

That  the  telefcope  is  of  a modern  inven- 
tion is  rnoft  certain  ; neither  does  if  ap- 
pear that  microfeopes,  or  optic  glafles  of 
any  kind,  were  known  to  the  a'ntients. 
It  is  contended,  that  Alexander  de  Spina, 
a native  of  Pifa,  was  the  firft  that  made 
the  ufe  of  glafles  known  to  the  world  5 
but  our  countryman,  friar  Bacon,  who 
died  twenty-one  years  before  him,  was, 
in  all  probability,  acquainted  with  them 
firft;  for  he  wrote  a book  of  perfpeflive, 
in  which  he  plainly  fliews  that  he  did  not 
only  underftand  the  nature  of  convex  and 
concave  glaflTes,  but  the  ufe  of  them  when 
combined  in  telefcopes ; though  he  no 
where,  in  that  treaiife,  difeovers  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  be  put  together. 
The  telefcope,  with  the  concave  eye-glafs, 
was  firft  invented  by  a mechanic  of  Mid- 
dleburgh  in  Zealand,  called  Z.  Johannides, 
about  the  year  1590,  tho’  J.  Lipperhoy, 
another  Dutchman,  is  candidate  for  the 
fame  difeovery.  From  whence  this  fort 
of  telefcope  is  called  tubus  batavus. 
Francifeus  Fontana,  a Neapolitan,  con- 
tends, that  he  was  the  firft  contriver  of  the 
telefcope  compofed  of  two  convex  glafles, 
which  is  now  the  common  aftronomical 
telefcope;  and  Rheita  pretends  to  be  the 
firft  that  rendered  that  telefcope  fit  for  ter- 
reftrial  ufes,  by  adding  two  eye-glaifes 
to  it. 

The  telefcope  is  of  two  forts,  mz.  diop- 
tric, or  refrafling;  or  cata-dioptric,  by 
refleHion  and  refraflion  conjointly. 

Dioptric  or  refraliing  Telescope  confifts 
.of  an  objefl-glafs  xz  (plate  CCLXXI. 
fig.  t } by  which  the  image  fd  of  an  ob- 
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jsiS  OB,  at  a dillance,  is  formed  in  the 
focus  e of  the  faid  gVafs,  and  in  an  in- 
verted pofition.  This  image  may  be 
viewed  by  a Angle  lens,  ab,  placed  at  its 
focal  diftance,  as  is  ufually  done  for 
viewing  the  heavenly  bodies,  hecaufe  in 
them  we  do  hot  regard  the  pofition  ; but 
for  viewing  objefls  near  us,  whole  image 
we  would  have  ereft,  we  mull:,  for  that 
purpofe,  add  a fecond  lens  fiq,  at  double 
its  focal  diftance  from  the  other,  that  the 
rays  which  come  from  ab  may  crofs  each 
other  in  the  focus  0,  in  order  to  ereft  the 
image  which  it  will  form  in  its  own 
focus  m,  beeaufe  the  rays  come  parallel 
from  the  firft  lens  ab.  Laftly,  a third 
lens  i c is  added,  to  view  the  fecondary 
image  gn.  Thefe  three  lenfes,  or  eye- 
glalfes,  are  ufually  of  the  fame  fize  and 
focal  length;  and  the  power  if  magni- 
fying is  always  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
objeft-glafs  enju  divided  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye-glafs  hit  ox  he;  for 
inftance,  fuppofe  e-iv—  10  feet  or  120 
inches,  and  he  or  Im—  3 inches;  then 
will  the  objefl  appear  fo  the  eye,  through 
fuch  a telefcope,  40  times  bigger  than  to 
the  naked  eye;  and  its  furface  will  be 
magnified  1600  times,  and  its  bulk  or  fo- 
lidity  64000  times. 

If  inftead  of  a convex  eye  glafs  we  fliould 
ufe  a concave  oneof  the  famefocal  length, 
it  would  reprefent  the  objefl:  erefl,  equally 
magnified,  and  more  diftinfl:  and  bright; 
but  the  difadvantage  of  this  glafs  is,  that 
it  admits  but  of  a fmall  area,  or  field  of 
view,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  tiled  when 
we  would  fee  much  of  an  objeil,  or  take 
in  a great  fcope;  but  it  is  ufed  to  great 
advantage  in  viewing  the  planets  and 
their  fatellites,  fatuin’s  ring,  Jupiter’s 
belts,  Sfc. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a refrafling 
telefcope  is  thus  ellimated  ; let  AB  (ibid. 
fig.  2.)  be  the  objefl-glafs,  and  C D the 
eye-glafs;  and  let  HFIand  GFMbe 
two  rays  coming  from  the  extreme  parts- 
of  a diftant  objefl:,  and  cioffing  each 
other  in  the  center  F of  the  glafs  A B. 
Then  is  the  angle  GRH=;IFM  that 
under  which  the  objefl  appears  to  the 
naked  eye’;  but  lEM^rCKlD  is  that 
under  which  the  imago  appears  as  mag- 
nified by  the  eye-glafs  C D.  But  the  an- 
gle lEM  is  to  the  angle  IF  M,  as  L F 
toLE,  or  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
objeft-glafs  to  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
eye-glafs  ; and  in  that  proportion  is  the 
objefl  magnified. 

There  is  a defefl  in  all  telefcopes  of  this 
kind,  riot  ta  be  remedied  by  any  means 


whatever,  which  was  thought  only  to 
arife  from  hence,  mix.,  that  fpherical  1 
glaffes  do  not  collefl  rays  to  one  and  the 
l'ame|ioinr;  but  it  was  happily  difcover- 
ed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  impet- 
feflion  of  this  fort  of  telefcope,  fo  faV  as 
it  arifes  from  the  fpherical  form  of  the 
glalfes,  bears  almott  no  proportion  to 
that  which  is  owing  to  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  light.  This  divsgfity  in 
the  refraflion  of  the  rays  is  about  a 
twenty-eighth  part  of  the  whole,  fo  th,n 
the  objefl-glafs  of  a telefcope  cannot  col- 
lefl the  rays,  which  flow  from  any  one 
point  in  the  objefl,  intp  a lefs  room  than 
the  circular  fpace  whofe  diameter  is  about 
the  fil'ty-fixth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
glafs.  Therefore,  fince  each  point  of 
the  objefl  will  be  geprefented  in  fo  large 
■ a fpace,  and  the  centers  of  thofe  fpaces 
will  he  contiguous,  hecaufe  the  points  in 
the  objefls  the  rays  flow  from  are  fo,  it 
is  evident  that  the  image  of  an  objefl 
made  by  fuch,  a glafs  muft  be  a moll 
confufed  reprefentation,  though  it  does 
not  appear  fo  when  viewed  through  an 
eye-glafs  that  magnifies  in  a. moderate 
degree ; confequently,  the  degree  of  mag- 
nifying  in  an  eye-glafs  muft  not  be’too 
great  with  refpeft  to  that  of  the  objefl- 
glafs,  left  the  conlulion  become  fenlible, 
Notwithftanding  however  this  imperfec- 
tion, a dioptrical  telefcope  may  be -made 
to  magnify  in  any  given  degree,  provided 
it  be  of  fufficient  length;  for,  the  greater 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  objefl-glafs  is, 
the  lefs  may  be  the  proportion  which  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glals  may  bear 
to  that  of  the  objefl-glafs,  without  ren- 
dering the  image  obfrui'e.  Thus  an  ob- 
jefl-glafs, whofe  focal  diftance  is  about 
four  feet,  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  whofe 
-,  focal  diftance  fliallbe  little  more  than  one 
inch,  and,  confequently,  will  magnify 
almoft  forty-eight  times ; but  an  objefl- 
glafs  of  forty  feet  focus, .will  admit  of  an 
eye-glafs  of  only  four  inch  focus,  and 
will,  therefore,  magnify  120  times  ; and 
an  objefl-glafs  of  an  hundred  feet  focus, 
will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  of  little  more 
than  fix  inch  focus,  and  will  therefore 
magnify  almoft  200  times. 

The  reafqn  of  this  difproportion,  in  their 
feverhl  degr.ees  of  magnifying,  is  to  be 
explained  ' in  ' the  following  manner  ; 
fince  the  diameters  of  the  fpaces,  into 
which  rays  flowing  from  the  [everal  points 
of.  an  objefl  are  coliefted,  are  as  the 
breadth  of'the  objefl-glafs,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  degree  of  confufednefs  in  the 
image  is  as  the  breadth  of  the  glafs  (for 
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the  degree  of  confiifednefs  will  only  be 
as.  the  diameters  or  breadths  of  thofe 
fpaces,  and  not  as  the  fpaces  themfelves.) 
Now  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs, 
that  is,  its  power  of  magnifying,  mull 
be  as  that  degree  ; for,  if  it  exceeds  it,  it 
will  render  the  confufednefs  fenfible ; 
and,  therefore,  it  mulf  be  as  the  breadth 
or  diameter  of  the  ohjefl-glafs.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  objedl-gJafs,  which  is  as  the 
fquare  root  of  its  aperture  or  magnitude, 
mult  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  power 
of  magnifying  in  thetelefcope  ; for,  un- 
lefs  the  aperture  itfelf  be  as  the  power  of 
magnifying,  the  image  will  want  light : 
tlie  fquare  root  of  the  power  of  magnify- 
ing, will  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  fo- 
cal dillance  of  the  objeft-glafs  5 and, 
therefore,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye- 
glals  mull  be  only  as  the  fquare  root  of 
that  of  the  objefl-glafs.  So  that  in  mak- 
ing life  of  an  objeft-glafs  of  a longer  fo- 
cus, fuppofe  than  one  that  is  given,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  apply  an  eye-giafs  of 
a proportionably  longer  focus  than  what 
would  fuit  the  given  objeft-glafs,  but 
fuch  a one  only  whofe  focal  diftance  Ihall 
be  to  the  focal  diftance  of  that  which  will 
fuit  the  given  objeft-glafs,  as  the  fquare 
root  of  the  focal  length  of  the  objeft- 
glafs,  you  make  ufe  of,  is  to  the  fquare 
root  of  the  focal  length  of  tlte  given  one. 
And  this  is  the  feafon  that  longer  tele- 
fcopes  are  capable  of  magnifying  in  a 
greater  degree  than  lliorter  ones,  with- 
out rendering  the  objeft  confufed  or  co- 
loured. 

Cal  a- dioptric,  or  rejle^ing 'TEt'ESCOFE,  is 
the  raoft  noble  and  ufeful  of  all  others  5 
the  mechanifm  of  which  is  as  follows : 

A B E H {ibid.  fig.  3.)  is  the-large  tube, 
or  body  of  ihe  inftrument,  in  which  BE 
is  a large  reflefting  mirrour,  with  a hole 
in  ihe  the  middle  CD.  This  mirrour  re- 
ceives the  rays  a c,b  d,  coming  trom  the 
objeft  at  a diftance,  and  reflefts  them 
converging  to  its  focus  e,  where  they 
crofs  each  other,  and  form  the  inverted 
image  I M ; xy  is  a fmall  concave  mir- 
rour, whofe  focus  is  at/j  at- a /mall  dif- 
tance from  the  image.  By  this  means 
the  rays  coming  fiv  m the  image  are  re- 
fiifled  back  through  the  central  hole  CD 
of  the  large  mirrour,  where  they  fall  on 
the  plano-convex  lens  W X,  and  are  by 
it  converged  to  a focus,  and  there  form  a 
fecond  image  RS,  very  large  and  ereft, 
which  is  viewed  by  a menilcus  eye-glafs 
y Z,  by  ihf  eye  at  P,  througha  very  (mall, 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  eye-piece  Y C DZ« 
Vob.  IV, 


If  the  firft  lens  W X were  taken  away, 
the  imrge  vvould  be  formed  fomewhat 
larger  at  Mf;  but  the  area  orfeope  would 
be  lefs,  and  therefore  the  view  not  fo 
plea/ant.  At  T V is  placed  a circular 
piece  of  brafs,  vyith  a hole  of  a proper 
fize  to  circumferibe  the  image,  and  cut 
off  all  fuperfluous  or  extraneous  rays, 
that  fo.  the  objeft  may  appear  as  diftinft 
as  po/Tibie. 

As  the  image  is  formed  by  refleftion,  the 
rays  of  every  fort  will  be  united  nearly 
in  one  point,  and  will  therefore  admit  of 
an  eye-glafs  Y Z of  a deep  charge,  or 
fmall  focal  diftance  ; and  fo  the  power  of 
magnifying  will  be  proportionally  in- 
crealed. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a reflefting 
telefcope  is  thus  computed.  The  paral- 
lel rays  K B (plate  CCLXXII.  fig.  i.) 
and  L E are  reflefted  by  the  large  objeft 
fpeculum  A F to  its  focus  a,  where  the 
image  I M is  formed  ; which  image  is 
defined  by  two  other  rays  N P Q., 
coming  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
objeft  at  a remote  diftance,  and  meeting 
in  the  center  of  the  large  fpeculum  at 
Now  if  /he  the  focus  of  the  fmall  mir- 
rour G,H,  fuppofing  the  image  were 
formed  in  the  laid  focus  f (that  is,  that 
both  the  foci  a and  / wete  coincident) 
then  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  image 
I M will  proceed  parallel  after  refleftion, 
and  produce  diftinft  vifion  of  the  image, 
which  will  then  fubtend  an  angle  I O IVI 
at  the  center  O of  the  fpeculum  G H, 
which  is  to  the  angle  I CJJVI,  under  which, 
the  objeft  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  as  rs  Q 
to  rrO  or/O.  So  that  the  magnifying 
'<2  (3 

power  would  m this  cafe  be  as  . 

But,  to  increafe  this  magnifying  power, 
the  image  I M is  not  placed  in  the  focus 
of  the  fmall  fpeculum,  but  at  a fmall 
diftance  beyond  it  ; by  which  means  the 
rays  coming  from  the  image  to  the  fpe- 
culum  G H will  he  reflefted  converging 
to  a diftant  focus  R,  where  a fecondary 
lai-ge  image  I M is  formed  from  the  firlt 
image  I M. ; which  image  I M is  feeix 
under  the  fame  angle  lO  M with  the  fore- 
mer  from  the  center  of  the  fpeculum  G H:  ' 
but  from  the  center  of  the  eye-glafs  TV 
it  is  feen  under  the  large  angle  IS  M.  But 
the  angle  ISM  is  to  the  angle  1 O Mas 
O R to  SR;  wherefore  the  lecond  ratio, 
or  part  of  the  magnifying  power,  is  that 
- OR 
SR- 
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Confequently  the  whole  magrifying 
. a<l_  OR 

power  of  the  telefcope  is  x -g-^  (be- 

cavtfe  in  this  cafe/0  becomes  a O.)  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  angle  NQP,  under  which 
the  objefl  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  is  to 
the  angle  ISM,  under  which  the  large 
magnified  (econdary  image  IM  appears 
to  the  eye  through  the  eye-glafs, , as 

a Q X O R _ , . , , _ , 

— • Such  IS  the  theory  of  the  te- 
rr  O X S K 

lefcope  fir  If  contrived  by  Dr.  J.  Gregory, 
and  therefore  called  the  gregorian  tele- 
fcope ; but  it  received  its  laft  improve- 
ment from  the  late  Mr.  Hadley,  and  is 
now  in  common  ul'e. 

The  machinery  for  fupporting  and  ma- 
naging  this  telefcope,  is  thus  deferibed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  Opt.  §.  924.  The  bafe 
of  the  pedefial  ab  (ibid.  fig..  3.)  is  a 
thick  beard  a,  relfing  upon  four  brafa 
feet  ; one  of  which  being  a pin,  that 
ferews  through  the  board,  will  make  it 
fleady  upon  any  uneven  plane  t i is  a 
fraall  upright  pillar  about  a foot  long, 
fixed  in  the  board  a ; and  erf  is  a brafs- 
arm,  that  ferews  into  it  : de  is  a fliort 
brafs- piece  that  runs  round  upon  the 
end  of  the  arm  c d,  and  is  tightened  and 
flayed  by  the  ferew  d;  e is  a hollow  locket, 
witli  a'  round  brafs-ball  in  it,  moveable 
every  way  : the  neck  of  this  ball  is  fixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  brafs- piece/,g-,  which 
is  fixed  along  the  fide  of  the  tube  hi,  by 
the  ferews /and  g.  The  eye-glalfes  are 
placed  in  the  end  /,  and  the  tube  is  ad- 
jtifled  to  various  diftances  by  means  of 
the  wire  h i k.  When  this  telefcope  is 
ufed  at  home,  the,  pedellal  a b may  be 
placed  upon  a table  near  a window  : but 
when  it  is  ufed  abroad,  ihe  pedellal  may 
be  left  at  home:  for  havn.g  made  a hole 
in  the  fide  of  a tree  by  the  hand-augre  kj, 
the  wood  ferew  at  the  end  of  c d may  be 
ferevved  into  it. 

Afmall  alteration  was  made  in  the  llruc- 
ture  of  this  telefcope  by  Mr.  Caffegrain, 

- ruiz.  in  ufmg  a convex  fpeculum  GH  {ibid, 
fig.  I.')  ihll’ead  of  the  concave  one  G H. 
I^ow  if  they  are  equally  fphn'ical,  that  is, 
if  they  are  legnients  of  the  lame  fphere, 
then  will /be  alfo  the  verlual  focus  of  the 
convex  GH;  and,  if  dll  other  things 
remain  the  iame,  the  firft  image  I M will 
be  virtually  the  fame  as  before,  and  the 
3a(l  image  IM  will  be  really  the  fame; 
i'o  that  the  mrsgnifying  power  of  this  form 

ft  - c . a Qx  O R . 

ot  the  telefcope  is  — pr-s'  > which  is 
, nO  xS  R 

tqqa!  to  that  of  Gregory’s  form. 


Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ordered  this  telefcopj 
to  be  made  in  a different  form  or  man- 
ner, as  follows  ! AB  CD  {ibid.  fig.  a.) 
was  a large  oflogonal  tube  or  cafe;  £/ 
a large  polifiieci  fpecuKnm,  wiiofe  fo.cus  is 
at  0 ; G H a plaqe  fpeculum  truly  con- 
centered,  and  fixed  at  half  a right  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  large  one.  Then 
parallel  ray.s/jE,  if!,  incident  on 
large  fpecidum  E F,  infiead  of  being  re- 
flefled  to  the  focus  o„  w'ere  intercepted  by 
the  fmall. plane  fpeciiium  GH.  and  hy  it 
refie£led  towards  a hole  c d in  the  fule  of 
the  tu'te,  crofllngeach  other  in  the  point 
O,  which  is  now  the  true  focal  point; 
and  from  thence  they  proceed  to  ah  eye- 
glafs  ef  placed  in  that  hole,  whofe  focal 
diftance  is  very  fmqll,  and  therefore  ihe 
power  pf  magnifying  may  be  very  great 
in  this  form  of  the  telefcope  i hecaufetlitj 
image  I M is  made. by  one  refieflion  (tor 
that  of  the  plane  fpeculum  only  alters  the 
courfe  of  the  rays,  and  hdds  nothing  to 
the  confufion  of  the  image)  and  will,  for 
that  reafon,  bear  being  viewed  by  a glafs 
of  a very  deep  charge,  in  com  pari  fon  of 
an  image  formed  by  differently  refran- 
gible rays. 

This  telefcope  is  a very  goqd  one,  as  to 
its  elFe^  or  performance,  bpr  it  is  not  lb 
comrqodious  for  common  td^  H 

the  gregorian  form,  and  is  therefore  now 
pretty  much  laid  afide.  They  who  woultf 
fee  a larger  account  hereof,  rnay  conliilt 
Sir  Ifaac’s  Optics,  and  feveral  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaflions,  where. he  deferibesit 
at  large,  and  the  reafons  which  indpcetl 
him  to  make  choice  of  this  lliufture  la- 
ther  than  that  of  Dr.  Gregory  : or  fee  a 
compendious  account  of  the  whole  in  the 
Jail  edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of 
Optics. 

Solar  Telescop.e.  This inllrument  isap- 
plied  to  ufe  in  the  follovying  planner : 
A B {ibid.  fig.  4.)  reprefents  a part  of 
the  window-fhutter  of  a darkened  room, 

. C D the.  frame,  which  (by  means  of  a 
ferew)  contains  the  fcioptric  ball  EF, 
placed  in.  a hole  of  the  faid  (hiilter  adapt- 
ed to  its  fize.  This  ball  is  perforated 
with  a hole  abed,  through, the  middle  ; 
on  the  fide  b c i?  fcre:wed  into  the  faid 
hole  a piece  of  wood,  and  in  that  is 
ferewed  the  end  of  a common  relrafling 
telescope  G H,  I K,  with  its  ohje6l-glafs 
G H,  and  one  eye-glafs  at  1 IC  ; and  tlie 
tube  is  drawn  out  to  fuch  a limgth,  as 
that  the  focus  of  each  glafs  may  fall  near 
the  fame  point. 

This  being  done,  the  telefcope  and  hall 
are  moved  about  in  fuch  a rnanner  as  to, 

receive 
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tpceivethe  run-beams  perpendicularly  on 
tiielens,  G H,  through  the  cylindric  hole 
of  the  ball  ■,  by  this  glafs  they  will  be 
collefled  all  in  one  circular  fyotm,  which 
is  the  image  of  the  fun.  The  lens  I IC 
is  to  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  laid  image 'm,  as  the..d.iftance  at  which 
the  fecondary  image  of  the  fun  is  to  be 
formed  recpfres,  which  is  done  by  Hiding 
the  tube  1 KL  M backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  tube  L M N O.  Then  of 
the  firft  image  of  the  lun  m will  be  formed 
a fecond  image  very  large,  lumi- 

nous, and  diltinff. 

In  this  manner  the  fun’s  face  is  viewed 
at  any  time,  without  offence  to  weak 
eyes ; and  whatever  ch3nge8_  happen 
therein  may  be  duly  obferved.  The 
fpots  (which  make  fo  rare  an  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye,  or  through  a fmall  tele- 
Icope  in  the  common  way)  are  here  all 
of  them  confpicuous,  and  eafy  to  be  ob- 
ferved  under  all  their  circumftances  of 
beginning  to  appear,  increafe,  divifion  of 
one  into  many,  the  uniting  of  many  into 
one,  the  magnitude,  decreafe,  abolition, 
difappearance  behind  the  fun’s  difk,  &c. 
By  the  folar  telefcope,  we  alfo  view  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  the  bed  advantage, 
as  having  it  in  our  power  by  this  means 
to  reprefettt  the  fun’s  face  or  difk  as  large 
as  we  pleafe,  and  confequently  the  eclipfe 
proportionably  confpicuous.  Alfo  the 
circle  of  the  fun’s  difk  may  be  fo  divided 
by  lines  and  circles  drawn  thereon,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  eclipfe  eftimated  in 
digits,  may  this  way  be  moll  exafHy  de- 
termined : alfo  the  moments  of  the  be- 
ginning, middlej  and  end  thereof,  for 
finding  the  longitude  of  the  place  : with 
feveral  other  things  relating  thereto.  See 
the  articlts  Facul.®,  Macul®:,  E- 
CLIPSE,  Longitude,  6fr. 

The  tranlits  of  mercury  and  venus  over 
the  face  of  the  fun,  are  exhibited  moll 
delightfully  by  this  inllronient.  They 
will  here  appear  truly  round,  well  de- 
fined, and  very  black;  their compatative 
diamelers  to  that  of  the  fun  may  this  way 
be  obferved,^  the  direflion  of  their  mo- 
tion, the  times  of  their  ingrefs  and  egrefs, 
with  other  particulars  for  determining  the 
parallax  and  dillance  of  the  fun,  more 
nicely  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

By  the  folar  telefcope,  you  fee  the  clouds 
moll  beautifully  pal's  before  the  face  of 
the  fun,  exhibiting  a curious  fpeilacle 
according  to  their  various  degrees  of  ra- 
rity and  denfity.  But  the  beautiful  co- 
lours of  the  clouds  furiounding  the  fun, 
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and  refrafllng  his  rays,  are -bell  feen  in 
the  pidlure  made  by  the  camera-glafs. 
See  the  article  Camera. 

The  fine  azure  of  the  Iky,  the  intenfeiy 
Ifrong  and  various  dyes  of  the  margins 
of  clouds,  (he  halo’s  and  coron  i’s,  are 
this'  way  inimitably  exprelfed.  And  fince 
the  prifmatic  colours  of  clouds,  fo  va- 
rioufly  compounded  here,  make  fo  noble 
and  delightful  a phsenomenon,  it  is  fur- 
prifmgthai  no  more  regard  is  bad  thereto 
by  painters,  whofe  clouds  (though  near 
the  fun)  are  feldom  or  never  feen  tinged 
or  variegated  with  thofe  natural  taints 
and  colours.  See  the  articles  Cloud, 
Halo  and  Corona. 

.I&rra/TELESCOPE,  is  a dioptric  telefcope, 
ul'ed  without  a lube,  in  a dark  night;  for 
the  ufe  of  the  tube  is  not  only  to  direfl 
the  glaffes,  but  alfo  to  make  the  place 
dark  where  the  images  of  objeiSs  are 
■ formed. 

Huygenius  contrived  a telefcope  of  this 
kind  for  viewing  the  celellial  bodies,  by 
fixing  the  objeft-glafs  on  the  top  of  a 
long  upright  pole,  and  direfling  its  axis 
towards  any  objcfl:  by  means  of  a filk  line 
coming  from  the  objefl-  glafs  to  the  eye- 
glafs  belovv. 

We  fliall  here  give  the  defcription  of  one 
of  thefe  telefcopes.  On  the  top  of  a long 
pole,  or  mall,  a b (plate  CCLXXIII. 
fig.  I.)  is  fixed  a board  moveable  up  and 
down  in  the  channel  c d ; r is  a perpen- 
dicular arm  fixed  to  it,  and  ff  is  a tranf- 
vcrfe  board  that  fupports  the  ohjefl-glafs 
inclofed  in  the  tube  i,  which  is  railed  or 
lowered  by  means  of  the  filk  thread  r/j 
gg  is  an  endlefs  rope,  with  a weight  h, 
whereby  the  apparatus  of  the  objefl-glals 
is  counterpoifed  ; ^ / is  a Hick  faflened  to 
the  tube  f;  the  ball  and  locket,  by 
means  of  which  the  objefl-glafs  is  move- 
able  every  way  ; and  to  keep  it  Heady 
there  is  added  a weight  n fufpended  by  a 
wire ; / is  a fliort  wire,  to  which  the  thread 
r / is  tied  ; o is  the  tube  which  holds  the 
eye-glafs;  q the  Hick  fixed  to  this  tube, 
s a leaden  bullet,  andr  a fpool  to  wind 
the  thread  on  ; « is  pins  for  the  thread  to 
pal's  through  ; x the  reft  for  the  obferver 
to  lean  upon  ; and  y the  lantern.  In 
this  raannfl',  telefcopes  have  been  con- 
ftrufled  IZ3  feet  long. 

There  ‘are  feveral  ways  of  preparing  a 
pole  of  a proper  height,  which  every 
workman  can  readily  employ.  But  as 
unexperienced  perfons  cannot  ealily  find 
out  and  follow  an  objefl  with  this  Ibrt  of 
telefcope,  \vc  fltall  flicvv  how  this  may  be 
H » done 
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done  by  means  of  a fmall  machine  placed 
. upon  a reft  a a {ibid.  fig.  2.)  and  a vari- 
able rhombus  made  of  brafs  plates  b b, 
two  of  whofe  fides  are  produced,  till  they 
equal  the  fides  of  the  rhombus,  wh.ich  is 
fixed  at  to  the  reft.  From  the  upper 
angle  of  the  rhombus,  there  projefls  a 
fmall  axis  about  half'  an  inch  : on  this 
axis  is  fixed  the  plate  e,  whidi  upon  a 
very  fmall  axis  fupports  the  ftick  and  tubs 
of  the  eye-glafs  ; and  the  whole  is  coun- 
terpoifed  upon  the  axis  f by  proper 
weights  h,  h.  Things  being  thus  or- 
dered, to  'whatever  place  the  obferver 
' lhall  move  the  objefl-glafs,  by  the  handle 
d,  there  it  will  remain  at  reft. 

And  for  mnnaging  the  objeff-glafs,  M-. 
de  la  Hire  contrived  the  machine  repre- 
fented,  ibid.  fig.  3.  whefe  EF  is  an  ob- 
long piece  of  wood,  of  a'^convenient  mag- 
nitude, to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed 
two  cylindrical  ftaves  &H,  I K,  to  ferve 
as  an  axis ; then  a hole  is  bored  in  a line 
with  this  axis,  for  the  wooden  axis  S L M 
to  pafs  through,  with  two  nuts  S,  M. 
To  the  upper  end,  S,  is  fixed  a fqtiare 
board  A G,  with  a circular  pole  in  it  to 
• receive  the  objefl-glafs  ; and  to  tire  bot- 
tom corners  of  this  board  are  fixed  two 
wooden  rulers,  which  meet  at  N,  where 
there  is  a pin,  R ; to  which  the  filk- 
thread  for  moving  the  objefl  glafs  is  tied, 
as  much  below  the  line  CD  as  the  axis  GK, 
which  lies  upon  two  teri'.e'r-hooks  O,  P, 
To  keep  off  the  dew  from  the  objefl:- 
glafs,  the  fame  gentleman  orders  it  to’ be 
included  in  a paftehoard- tube,  made  of 
fpungy-paper,  to  fuck  up  the  humidity  of 
the  air  ; and  to  find  an  objeft  more  rea- 
dily, he  preferibes  a broad  annulus  of 
white  pafteboard  to  be  put  over  the  tube 
' that  carries  the  eye-glafs  ; upon  which 
the  image  of  the  objefl  being  painted, 
an  affiftant,  that  fees  it,  anay  direfl  the 
tube  of  the  eye-glafs  into  its  place'  : or, 
that  the  obferver  biml'elf  may  fee  it,  he 
would  have  it  received  upon  a ring  of 
tranfparent  oiled  paper,-  pafted  upon  a 
circular  frame  inftead  of  pafteboard. 
Telescope-shell,  in  ichthyology,  the 
conic  turbo,  with  plane,  ftriated,  and 
very  numerous  foires.  See  Turbo. 

Telescopes.  See  Tube; 
TELESIN,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  in  Africa,  fituated  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
TELGA,  a city  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sunderland,  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
fide'  of  the  Adeller-lake,  twenty  miles 
fouth'-weft  of  Stockholm. 


TELLER,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  tn 
antient  records  called  tallier  ; there  are 
four  of  tbefe  officers,  whofe  duty  is  to 
receive  all  fums  due  to  the  king,  and  to 
give  the  clerk  of  the  pells  a bill  to  charge 
him  therewith.  They  likewife  pay  all 
money  due  from  the  king,  by-wairant 
from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  and 
make  weekly  and  yearly  books,  both  of 
their  receipts  and  payments,  which  they 
. deliver  to  the  lord-treafurer, 
TELLONIUM.  See  Thelonium. 
TELLICHERRY,  a port-town  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  in  the  hither  India,  thirty 
- miles  north  of  Callicut  ; eaft  long,  yyv 
north  lat.  12“. 

TELLINA,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given 
to  thofe  fpecits  of  mulcles,  which  have 
equal  extremities,  and  are  of  an  oblong 
plane  figure.  See  the  article  Mytulus. 
TELLUS.  See  the  article  Earth. 
TEMAC'HIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the 
gypfums,  the  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe ! It  is  of  a fofter  fubftance  than 
many  of  the  other  genera,  and  of  a very 
bright  and  glittering  hue.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Gypsum. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  compofed 
cff  an  affemblage  of  multitudes  of  irre- 
gula’r,  flaky  fragments,  as  are  all  the 
gypfums ; but  no  genus  of  them  fo  vifibly 
fo  as  this.  There  are  but  three  known 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  i.  A foft,  (hin- 
ing,  green  one.  2.  A foft,  white  one,  of 
a marbly  appe.arance.  And,  3.  A pale, 
brown,  gloffy  one.  The  firft  is  found  in 
great  plenty  on  the  (bores  of  rivers  in  the 
Eaft-Indies  ; and  though  not  known  as 
a fu-bftance  that  would  make  a plalterby 
burning,  is  given  internally  in  nephritic 
cafes,  being  powdered  without  calcina- 
tion. The  fecond  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Derbyfliire,  and  is  ufed  for  burning 
into  plafter  for  ftuccoing  of  rooms, 
and  calling  ftatues,  &c.  And  the  third 
■ is  found  in  Germany  ; and,  befide  its 
common  ufes  in  ftuccoing  and  calling, 
is  in  great  efteem  among  the  metallurgitts 
and.eftayers,  for  the  making  either  fingly 
or  in  mixture  with  bone-afties,  their  tettsi 
See  the  a.-ticie' Test. 

We  have  not  this  fpecies  in  England  fo 
far  as  is  yet  known. 

TEMESWAER,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Bannat  of  Temefwaer,  lately  annexed 
to  Hungary,  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Belgrade:  eaft  long.  22°,  north  lat, 

. 45"  55'- 

TEMPERAMENT,  among  phyficians, 

denotes 
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denotes  the  fame  with  conftitulion  ; or  a 
certain  habitude  of  the  humours  of  the 
human  body,  whereby  it  may  be  deno- 
minated hot,  cold,  moift,  dry,  bilious, 
fanguine,  phlegmatic,  melancholic,  Sfc, 
See  the  articleCoNSTiTUTiON. 
According  to  Boerhaave,  mo'iftening, 
diluting,  and  temperating  fuhilances,  are 
a proper  diet  for  perfonS  of  a hot  and 
acrid  temperament  5 and,  on  ihe  con- 
trary, all  heating  things  are  prejudicial 
to  them  : whereas,  in  perfons  of  a cold 
and  moilf  habit,  julf  the  reverie  of  this 
obtains.  To  perfons  of  a fanguineous 
temperament,  evacuating  and  temperating 
medicines  are  beneficial,  and  heating  or 
draftic  ftimulating  things  pernicious. 
Perfons  of  a melancholy  temperament 
are  greatly  injured  hy  hot,  drying,  and 
acrid  fuliifances  ; whereas  moilfening, 
refiigerating,  relaxing,  emollient  fub- 
Itances,  and  fuch  as  gently  diffblve  with- 
out any  acrimony,  are  beneficial  to  them. 

Temperament  in  mufic,  is  the  rec- 
tifying or  mending  the  imperfeft  con- 
cords, by  transferring  to  them  part  of 
the  beaulies  of  the  peift£f  ones.  See  the 
articles  Concord  and  Interva.l. 

In  order  to  this,  muficians  take  a me- 
dium between  the  two,  which  they  call 
a temperament.  Suppofing  then,  one 
tone  increafed,  and  the  others  diminilhed, 
by  half  a comma,  we  flipuld  have  our 
thirds  major  perfeft  : but  dill,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  examine,  what  fifths  this  fup- 
pofition  would  give.  Now.it  is  evident, 
that  a tone-major  added  to  an  oftave, 
makes  jutt  two  fifths,  thus  -f  X J rr  ^ “ 
■|  X But  the  tone  here  added  is  a rone 
major,  and  the  tone  we  havealTumed  is 
a temperate  tone,  deficient.from  the  tone 
major  by  half  a comma  ; hence  the  Aim 
of  the  two  fifths,  on  this  fuppblition, 
will  fall  Ihort  of  the  truth  by  of  a 
comma,  and  confequently  one  fifth  will 
be  deficient  by  J of  a comma.  Which 
difference,  although  it  be  fenfible,  yet 
experience  lliews,  that  fifths  fo  diminifli- 
ed  are  tolerable. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  common  or 
vulgar  temperament,  andconfills,  as  has 
been  faid,  in  diminifhing  the  fifth  by  i 
of  a comma,  in  preferving  the  third 
major  perfedf,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  tones.  Which  being  fuppoled,  it 
follows  that  the  fourih  m'ufl;  exceed  the 
truth  by  of  a comma;  that  the  third 
minor  will  be  deficient  by  the  fame  quan- 
tity ; (hat  the  lixty  minor  will  be  perfeff, 
and  the  fixth  major  redundant  by  J of  a 
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comma ; and  laftly,  that  the  femitone 
major  .will  exceed  the  truth  by  ^ of  a 
comma.  If  we  introduce  chromatic  notes, 

' or  flats  and  fliarps,  the  femitone  minor 
will  alfo  exceed  the  truth  by  J of  a 
comma,  and  confequently  the  difference 
between  the  two  femitones,  or  the  diefis 
enharmonica,  will  be  preferved. 

There  are  alfo  other  temperaments  pro- 
pofed  by  different  author's  ; as  that  of  31 
parts  by  Mr.  Huygens,;  Mr.  Sauver’s  of 
43,  Mr.  Henfling’s  of  jo,  and  that  of  la. 

TEMPERING  of  Jie el  andiron,  the  ren- 
dering ihem  either  more  compaft  and 
hard,  or  foft  and  pliant,  according  as 
the  -different  uje, 5 for  which  th^y  are  want- 
ed may  require.  See  Iron  and  Steel. 
This  operation  confifts  in  plunging  them, 
while  red  hot,  into  forrrp -liquor  prepared- 
for  the  purpofe  ; fometimes  in  pure  wa- 
ter, as  lockfmiths,  which  feldom 
ufe  any  other : and  fometimes’’a  com- 
poGtion  of  divers  juices,  liquors,  &c. 
is  ufed  ; which  is  various  according  to 
the  manner  and  experience  of  the  work- 
man ; as  vinegar,  moufe-ear  water,  the 
water  oozing  from  broken  glafl'es,  foot, 
fait,  oil,  Sc,  To  harden  and  temper 
englifli,  flemifh,  and  fwedifli  fteel,’  they 
muft  have  a pretty  high  heat  given 
them,  and  then  be  fuddenly  quenched  in 
water  to  make  them  hard  : but  fpanifli 
and  Venetian  fteel  will  require  no  more 
than  a blood-red  heat  befhre  it  is 
quenched. 

If  the  fteel  he  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an 
edged  topi,  Sc.  take  it  down  by  rubbing 
a piece  of  grind-ftone  or  whet-ftone  hard 
upon  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black 
feurfj  then  brighten  or  heat  it  in  the 
fire,  and  as  it  grows  hotter,  you  will  fee 
the  colour  change  by  degrees,  coming 
firft  to  a ftraw  or  light  gold-colour,  then 
to  a darker  gold-colour,  and  at  laft  to  a 
blue  colour. 

Choofe  fuch  of  thefe  colours  as  the  work 
requires,  then  quench  it  fuddenly  in  the 
water.  The  light-gold  colour  is  for  files, 
cold  chifl'els,  and  punches  to  punch  iron 
and  fteel ; the  dark  gold-colour,  for 
punches  to  ufe  on  brafs.  Sc.  the  blue 
colour  gives  the  temper  for  fprings. 

The  tempering  of  files  and  needles  is  per- 
formed after  a peculiar  manner. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  had  Ibme 
better  method  of  tempering,  than  any 
of  the  moderns  are  acquainted  -withal  ; 
witnefs  their  works  in  porphyry,  a lioii-c' 
fo  hard,  that  none  of  our  tools  make  an 
impreftion  upon  it. 
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TEMPLA.RS,'0r  Templers,  a religious 
order  inftituted  at  Jerufalem,  about  the 
year  iii8.  Some  religious  gentlefnen 
pot  themfelves  under  the  government  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  renounced 
property,  made  the  v<Sw  of  celibacy  and 
obedience,  and  lived  like  canons  re- 
gular. King  Baldwin  afligned  them  an 
apartment  in  his  palace.  They  had  like* 
wife  lands  given  them  by  the  king,  the 
patriarch,  and  the  nobility,  for  their 
maintenance.  At  firft  there  were  but 
liine  of  this  order,  and  the  two  principal 
perfons  Were  Hugo  de  Paganis,  and 

' Geoffrey  of  St.  Omers.  About  nine 
years  after  their  inttitution,  a rule  Was 
- drawn  Op  for  them,  and  a white  habit 
affigned  them,  by  pope  Honorius  II. 
About  ttvent^'' years  afterwards,  in  the 
popedom  of  Eugenius  III.  they  had  red 
croffes  fewed  upon  their  cloaks,  as  a 
mark  of  diftinflion  ; and  in  a flfort 
time  they  were  iricrOafed  to  about  three 
hundred,  in  their  convent  at  Jerufalem. 
They  took  the  name  of  Knights 
Templars,  becaufe  their  firft  houfe.ftood 
near  the  temple  dedicated  to  our  Saviour, 
at  Jerufalem.  This  order,  after  having 
perfoimed  many  great  exploits  againft 
the  infidels,  became  rich  and  powerful 
all  over  Europe ; but  the  knights,  abufing 
their  wealth  and  credit,  fell  into  great . 
diforders  and  irregularities.  Many  crimes 
and  enormities  being  alledged  againft 
them,  they  were  profecuted  in  France, 
Italy  and  Spain;  and  at  laft,  the  pope, 
by  his  bull  of  the  azd  of  May,  1312, 
given  in  the  council  of  Vienna,  pro- 
nounced the  extinftion  of  the  order  of 
Templars,  and  united  their  eftates  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

TEMPLE,  a general  name  for  places  of 
public  worfliip,  whether  pagan,  chriftian, 
or  otherwife.  But  the  word,  in  a re- 
ftrained  -fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
places,  or  edifices,  in  which  the  pagans 
offered  facrifice  to  their  falfe  gods.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  &c.  They  were  built 
and  adorned  with  all  pofUfale  fplendor 
and  magnificence,  partly  out  of  refpeft 
to  the  gods,  and  parly  to  create  an  awe 
and  i-everence  in  the  worfliippers.  They 
were  conftru6led  in  the  manner  which 
was  thought  moft  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Thus 
Jupiter,  they  thought,  took  moft  delight 
in  pillars  of  the  doric  order;  Bacchus  in 
the  ionic ; and  Vefta  in  the  Corinthian  ; 
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this  rule,  however,  was  not  unive;fa|ly 
of  conttahtly  obferved.  Temples  wtie 
divided  into  two  parts  ; 'tlie  one  called 
Adytum,  which  was  the  inmoft  recefs  of 
(he  building,  and  deemed  fo  facred 
that  none  biit  thfe  priefts  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  it ; the  other  was  open,  and 
free  to  all,  who  came  to. pay  woiOiij). 
lii  the  middle  of  the  temples  flood  the 
images  of  the  gods,  on  pedeftals,  raifed 
above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  in. 
clofed  with  rails. 

Temples,  according  to  the  number  and 
difference  of  their  columns,  were  divided 
into  tetraftyle,  proltyle,  amphiproftyle; 
periptefe;  diptere,  pfeudo-diptere,  hy. 
psefhros,  and  monoptere,  temples.  See 
the  article  Tetrastyle,  StVj 

Temples,  in  anatomy,  a double  part  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  ilie  forehead 
and  eyes  to  the  two  ears.  See  He  ad. 

TEMPORAL,  a term  generally  ufed  for 
fecular,  as  adiftinftion  from  ecclefialti- 
cal.  Thus  we  fay  temporal  lords,  and 
fpirituai  or  ccclefiaftical  lords. 

Temporalis,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crotafhites. 

Temporalities,  the  temporal  revenues 
of  an  ecclefiartic,  fuch  as  have  been  an- 
nexed to  bifliops-fees  by  kings,  and  other 
great  perl'onagea  of  this  land,  as  they 
are  barons  and  lords  of  parliament,  fuch 
as  manoiT,  lands,  and  lay-fees. 

TEMPORUM  OSSA.  See  the  article 
Petrosa  ossa. 

TENAILLE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of 
outwork,  refembling  a horn  work,  but 
generally  fomewhat  different,  for  inftead 
of  two  demi-baftions,  it  bears  only  in 
front  a re-entering  angle  betwixt  the  lame 
wings  without  flanks  ; and  the  fides  are 
parallel.  See  the  articles  Fortifica- 
tion and  Horn-work. 

Tenaille  double  or  flanked,  is  a work, 
whofe  front  corififts  of  four  faces,  making 
two  re-entering  angles,  and  three  faliant; 
the  wings  or  fides  of  this  work 'being  in 
like  manner  correfpondent  in  the  front 
of  the  gorge.  See  the  article  Gorge. 
Tenaille  fimple,  a work  having  its  front 
formed  by  two  faces,  which  make  a re. 
entering  angle,  the  fides  running  direflly 
parallel  from  the  head  to  the  gorge. 
Tenaille  of  the  place,  is  that  which  is 
comprehended  between  the  points  of  two 
neighbouring  baltions ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  curtain,  the  two  flanks  that  are 
raifed  on  the  curtain,  and  the  two  fidea 
of  the  baftians  which  face  one  another ; 

fo 
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fo  that  it  is  the 'fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  the  face  of  the  fortrefs.  See 

the  articleBASTiON,  aV. 

Tenaille  of  the  fofs,  is  a low  work  raifed 
before  the  curtain  ip  the  middle  of  the 
fofs : it  is  of  three  forts ; the  firft  is  com- 
pofed  of  a curtain,  two  flanks  and  two 
faces  i the  rarnpart  of  the  curtain,  in- 
cluding the  parapet  and  talus,  is  but  five 
f-thom  thick,  but  the  rampart  of  the 
flanks  and  faces  is  feven.  The  fecond  is 
coinpofei.1  only  of  two  faces  made  on  the 
lines  of  defence,  whole  rampart  and  faces 
are  parallel.  The  third  fort  differs  from 
the  fecorid,  only  in  this,  that  its  rampart 
is  parallel  to  the  curtain  of  the  place. 
All  three  forts  are  good,  and  cannot  he 
hurl  by  the  befiegers  cannon,  till  they 
are  mailers  of  the  covert  way,  and  have 
planted  their  cannon  there.  See  Foss. 
All  tenailles  are  defeftiye  in  this  refpeff, 
tjiat  they  are  not  flanked  or  defended  to- 
wards their  inward  or  dead  angle ; be- 
caufe  the  height  of  the  parapet  hinders 
feeing  down  before  the  angle,  fo  that 
the  enemy  can  lodge  himfelf  there  under 
covert  : wherefore  tenailles  are  never 
made  but  when  they  want  time  to  make 
a horn-work. 

TENANT,  one  that  holds  I?nds  op  tene- 
ments of  fome  lord,  or  landlord,  by  rent, 
fealty,  Sfc.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  te- 
nantsj  as  tenants  in  fee,  tail,  for  life, 
years,  or  at  will.  There  are  all'o  joint- 
fenants,  tenants  in  common.  See  the 
article  JpjHT-TENANT,  &c. 

Tenant  to  the  praecipe,  is  the  perfon 
againfi  vyhom  the  writ  of  praecipe  is  to  be 
biought  in  luing  outacommon  recovery. 
See  the  article  Precipe. 

Tenant,  or  Ten  AN,  in  heraldry.  Seethe 
article  SuppoRTEfts. 

TENAR,  in  anatomy.  See  Thenar. 
TENBURY,  a market-town  of  Wor- 
celferlhire,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Worpefter. 

TENBY,  a port-town  of  Pembrokefhire, 
fituated  on  Briftol  channel ; weft  long. 
4.°  45',  north  lat.  51°  40'. 

TENCH,  in  ichthyology,  the  englifli  name 
of  a Ipecies  of  the  cyprinus,  of  a purplifii 
black  colour  ; wiih  an  even  tail  ; its 
length  in  generally  abopt  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  its  breadth  about  three,  and  its 
ihicknefs  more  than  two ; but  it  fome- 
times  grows  to  an  immoderate  large  fize. 
See  the  article  Cypp-inus. 

For  the  method  of  fifiiing  for  tench.  See 
the  article  FtSHiNO. 


TENDE,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Nice. 

TENDER,  in  law,  fignifies  carefully  to 
offer,  or  circumfpeftly  endeavour  the  per- 
formance of  a thing  ; as  fo  tender  rent 
is  to  offer  it  at  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  it  ought  to  be  paid,  which  is 
■done  to  fave  the  penalty  qf  a bond  or 
obligation,  before  afliop  is  brought 
thereon.  A tender  of  rent  on  any  part 
of  the  land  occupied,  or  at  any  time  of 
the  laft  day  of  payment,  will  fave  the 
proviCb,  or  condition  for  that  fime, 
whether  the  landlord  does  accept  of  it 
or  not;  and  yet  though  the  rent  be  duly- 
tendered,  the  landlord  may  afterwards 
bring  aflion  Of  debt ; but  he  cannot  re- 
cover any  damages,  for  in  that  cafe  the 
tenant’s  tender  excufes  the  damages, 
but  does  not  debar  the  landlord  of  his 
lent;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  a 
tender  of  rent  made  to  fave  forfeiture, 
miift  be  of  the  whole  rent  due  without 
any  deduilion,  on  account  of  the  taxes, 
fife,  unlefs  it  be  fo  agreed  betwixt  the 
landlord  and  tenant;  for  ftoppage  is  no 
payment  in  law.  Where  a tender  is  of 
nioney  due  on  a bond,  it  muft  be  made 
to  the  perfon  of  the  obligee  on  the  day 
appointed ; neverthelefs,  if  the  obligor 
be  afterwards  fued,  he  muft  Hill  pay  the 
money. 

Tender,  a fijiall  fhip,  in  the  fervlce  of 
men  of  war,  for  carrying  of  men,  pro- 
vifions,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  is  neceffary. 

TENDONS,  are  white,  firm,  and  tena- 
cious parts,  continuous  to  the  mufcles, 
and  ufually  forming  their  extremities. 
When  the  fibres  of  which  tli*y  are  com- 
pofed,  expand  themfelves  into  a mem- 
btanc,  they  are  called  Aponeurofes.  See 
the  article  Muscle. 

Tendo  Achillis,  is  a large  tendon,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  tendons  of  the 
four  exterior  mufcles  of  the  foot ; it 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fatal  wound 
whereby  Achilles  is  faid.  to  have  been 
flain,  was  given  there. 

TENEBRAE,  an  office  in  the  romifit- 
church,  performed  on  Wednefda3’,Thurf- 
day,  and  Friday,  in  Paffion  Week,  at 
which  time,  neither  flowers  nor  images 
are  allowed  to  be  fetupon  the  altars,  but 
they  mull  be  coverttd  with  purple. 

TENEBRIO,  the  Jiinking  beetle,  in  na- 
tural hiflory,  a genus  of  infefls,  the 
. antennse  of  which  are  flender,  oblong, 
and  filiform;  the  elytra  are  joined  to- 
gether, and  there  are  no  interior  wings. 

TENEDOS, 
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TENEDOS,  one  of  the  fmaileft  iflands  of 
the  Ai'chijJslago,  fituated  near  the  coaft 
of  lefler  Afia,  weft  of  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
eaft  long,  , north  iat.  39°  30'. 
TENEMENT,  properly  fignifies  a houfe ; 
but  in  a larger  fenfe  it  is  taken  for  any 
houfe,  land,  rent,  or  other  thing,  which 
a perion  holds  of  another. 
Tenementary  lands,  fuch  as  are  held 
by  the  tenant,  diftinguilhed  by  that  name 
from  the  demefne  land  of  the  lord, 
called  inland. 

Tenementis  legatis,  a writ  that  an- 
tiently  lay  to  the  city  of  London,  or  any 
other  corporation,  where,  according  to 
the  old  cuftom,  men  might  devife  tene- 
ments, as  well  as  goods  and  chattels, 
by  their  laft  will,  for  the  determining  of 
any  controverfy  relating  thereto,  and  for 
reSifying  the  wrong  tenant. 
TENENTiBUS  in  assisa  non  oner- 
aNdis,  a writ  which  lies  for  the  perfon 
to  whom  a diffeifor  has  aliened  the  land, 
whereof  he  dilfeifed  another  ; that  he  be' 
not  arrefted  on  the  damages  awarded  on 
the  aflize,  if  the  diffeifor  has  wherewith 
to  fatisfy  them  himfelf. 

TENERIF,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the 
Canary  Iflands,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  : weft  long.  17°,  north  lat.  zS", 
being  about  120  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  a fruitful  ifland  abounding  in  corn, 
wine  and  oil,  though  pretty  much  in- 
cumbered  with  mountains,  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  is  that  called  the  pico 
of  Tenerif,  ■ being  one  of  the  higheft 
mountains  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of 
a fugar-loaf,  the  white  top  whereof  may 
be  feen  at-fea,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles.  . 

TENES,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  in  Africa. 

TENESfvIUS,  in  m'edictne,  a name  given 
by  medical  writers,  to  a complaint  which 
is  a continual  defire  of  going  to  ftool, 
but  without  any  ftool  being  ready  to  be 
voided.  This  is  uftially  attended  with 
fome  tumour,  fometimes  with  a very 
confiderable  one  in  the  part.  This  is  pror 
, ped'y  no  primary  difeafe,  but  merely  a 
fymptomatic  one,  and  differs  in  degree 
according  to  the  difeafe  on  which  it  is  an 
attendant.  Signs  of  it  are  a titillation 
and  itching  about  the  anus,  attended 
with  a violent  burning  pain,  and  a defire 
of  conipreffing  and  voiding  fomething, 
and  this  attended  ufua.l^  with  no  excre- 
ment, or  only  -a  pmpous  or  mucous 
matter,  and  very  often  prolapfus  ani,  or 
falling  down  of  the  reclum,  This  diteaf? 


happens  often  to  people  labouring  under 
hsemorrboidal  diforders,  efpecially  when 
the  difcharges  attending  them  do  notfuc. 
cecd  regularly,  though  nature  gives  all 
the  nectffary  motions  for  their  excretion. 
It  happens  alfo  to  people  who  are  fubjtft 
to  void  an  acrid  and  bilious  matter  by 
ftool,  and  npr  unfrequently  to  thofe  who 
have  a ftone  in  the  bladder.  Women  in 
the  latter  part^of  their  time  in  going 
with  child,  have  alfo  very  often  ter- 
rible  fits  of  it,  attended  with  confiderable 
fwelling  5 this  happens  to  them  from  the 
prefling  of  the  uterus  with  its  burden 
upon  the  reflum  and  hasmorrhoidal  veins! 
The  caufes  of  a tenefmus,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  are  the  afearides,  a 
fmall  fort  of  worms,  which  ufually  inlelt 
the  reflum,  and  occafion  a continual 
itching  and  tickling  there  ; theabufeof 
refinous  purging  medicines.  Much  riding 
will  alfo  fomeiimes  occafion  it.  See 
Prolapsus,  H.ffiMORRHOiD,  fife. 

As  the  tenefmus  is  merely  a l'ymptomatic 
difeafe,  the  primary  diforder  is  firft  lobe 
examined,  and  treated  in  order  to  a cure  j 
thus,  when  it  is  occafioned  by  afearides, 
worm  medicines  are  to  be  given,  and 
clyfters  of  a proper  kind  injefled;  and 
when  the  worms  are  by  this  means  de- 
flroyed,  the  tenefmus,  which  was  no 
more  than  a fymptom,  naturally  ceales. 
In  genera],  the  regimen  and  method  of 
cure  proper  in  a tenefmus,  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  preferibed  in  a dyfenlery; 
great  relief  is  afforded'by  a fomentation 
of  warm  milk,  in  which  elder  flowers 
have  been  boiled,  as  alfo  by 'a  clyfler  of 
mutton-hrotli,  or  ah  emollient  clyltcr, 
in  which  earth-worms  have  been  boiled. 
The  medicines,  at  prefent,  generally  ufed 
for  the  cure  of  a tenefmus,  are  thefe  fol- 
lowing : Take  of  pulvis  fanftiis  and 
rhubarb,  each  one  fcruple  ;■  of  the  oil  of 
cinnamon,  one  drop  ; of  London  lauda- 
num, half  a grain  ; and  of  the  fyrup  of 
violets,  a fufficient  quantity  for  making 
into  a bolus,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  repeated  as  the  fituation  of  the  pa. 
tient  requires ; at  night,  a paregoric 
may  be  cxbihiied,  and  clyfters  afterwards 
ufed  i for  which  purpoft,  take  of  whey, 
or  mutton-broth,  four  ounces  j of  canary 
vvine,  two  ounces  5 of  gum  arable,  half 
an  ounde  ; of  gum  tragacanft),  one  dram  j 
and  of  crude  opium,  two  grains ; make 
into  a clyfler,  to  be  injecled  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  afterwards  continue  the  following 
medicine  fur, fome  time:  Take  ot  the 
CPsfeflioh  of  F racaftorius,  without  honey, 

one 
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onefcruple ; of  fperma  cetr,  fifteen  grains; 
of  the  fpecies  hyacinth®,  japan  earth, 
red  coral,  and  american  bole,  each  eight 
grains;  of  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  one  drop  ; 
and  fyrup  of  red  rofes,  a fufEcient 'quan- 
tity for  making  a bolus,  to  be  taken 
twice  a day,  in  a fihall  quantity  of  the 
tinSure  of  red  rofes.  In  a tenefmus,  the 
laft  refuge  is  to  opiates. 

TENET,  or  TENENT,  a particular  opinion, 
dogma,  or  doflrine,  profeffed  By  feme 
divine,  philofopher, 

TENNE,  TENNY,  or  Tawny,  In  he- 
raldry, a bright  colour  made  of  red  and 
yellow  mixed  ; fometimes  alfo  called 
brufk,  and  exprelTed  in  engraving,  by 
thwart,  or  diagonal  ftrolces  or  hatches, 
beginning  from  the  finifter  chief,  like 
purpure,  and  marked  with  the  letter  T. 
In  the  coats  of  all  below  the  degree  of 
nobles,  it  is  called  tenny;  but  in  thofe 
of  nobles,  it  is  called  hyacinth ; and  in 
princes  coats,  the  dragon’s  head.  See 
plate  CCLXXIV.  fig.  3. 

TENON,  in  building,  the  fquare  end 
of  a piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  diminilhed 
by  one  third  of  its  thicknefs,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  a hole  in  another  piece,  called 
a morfife,  for  the  jointing  or  fallening 
the  two  together.  It  is  made  in  various 
forms,  , fquare,  dove-tailed  for  double 
mortifes,  and  the  like. 

TENOR,  or  Ten  our,  the  purport  or 
content  of  a writing  or  inftrument  in 
law,  Sfc.  An  adlion  of  debt  brought 
upon  a judgment  in  an  inferior  court, 
where  the  defendant  pleads,  Ha;  tiel  re- 
cord,  no  fuch  record,  a tenor  thereof 
only  lliall  be  certified  ; and  it  likewife  is 
the  fame  on  certioraris.  A tenor  of  a libel 
has  been  held  to  be  a tranfeript  of  it. 
Tenor,  orTENORE,  in  mufic,  the  fiift 
mean,  or  middle  part,  or  that  which  is 
the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice,  when 
neither  raifed  to  a treble,  or  lowered  to 
a bafs.  The  tenor  is  commonly  marked 
in  thorough  bafs  with  the  letter  T.  This 
is  that  pait  which  almoft  all  grown  per- 
fons  can  fing;  but  as  fome  have  a greater 
compafs  of  voice  upwards,  others  down- 
wards, others  are -confined  to  a kind  of 
medium,  and  others  can  go  equally  high 
or  low  ; hence  muficians  make  a variety 
of  tenors,  as  a low,  a high,  a mean,  a 
natural  tenor,  to  which  may  be  added, 
a violin  tenor,  &c.  for  infirnments.  The 
Italians  ufually  diftinguiih  two  kinds  of 
tenor,  tenore  jtrimo,  or  1®  br.P°,  which 
anfwers  to  our  upper  tenor  ; and  tenofe 
fecund^,  2°,  or  U°,  which  is  our  natural 
' VUL.  IV. 
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tenor,  confounding  the  counter  tenors, 
&c,  under  the  name  of  hariton.o.  See 
the  article  BariTono,  &c. 

Tenor,  orTENORisTA,  is  alfo'ufed  for 
a perfon  who  fings  the  tenor  part  in  con« 
cert  alfo,  for  any  inftrument  proper  to 
play  it. 

TENORE  INDICTAMENTI  MITTENDO, 
in  law’,  a writ  for  the  removing  of  a 
record  of  an  indiflment,  and  the  procefs 
thereon  out  of  another  court,  info  the 
king’s-bench.  It  is  ufual  in  tbefe  cafes 
to  certify  the  record  itfelf,  except  it  be 
from  London,  by  virtue  of  the  city 
charter. 

Tenore  presentium,  by  the  tenor  of 
thefe  prefents,  in  law,  is  taken  for  the 
fubftance,  true  intent  and  meaning  of  a 
deed,  or  other  writing.  See  Deed,  &c. 

TENSE,  TIME,  in  grammar,  an  infleflion 
of  verbs,  whereby  they  are  made  to  fig- 
nify,  or  diftinguifc  the  circumftance  of 
time,  in  what  they  affirm.  See  Verb. 
There  are  only  three  firnple  tenfes  or 
times  ; the  prefent,  as  amo,  I lonie  ; the 
preterit,  as  amanji,  I hanie  loaned ; and 
the  future,  as  amabo,  1 Jball  or  nuilllo’ve. 
See  the  article  Present,  &c. 

But,  as  in  the  preterit,  one  may  fay,  that 
the  thing  is  but  juft  now  done ; or  indefi- 
nitely, that  it  was  done  ; hence,  in  moft 
languages,  there  are  two  forts  of  preterits 
or  paft  tenfes  ; the  one  definite,  which 
marks  the  thing  to  be  precifely  done,  as 
I banje  faid,  I hifve  done,  I have  dined  j 
the  other  Cgnifies  it  done  indeterminately, 
and  is  for  that  reafon  called  indefinite,  or 
aorift,  as  I ‘wrote,  I nojent,  &c.  See  the 
article  AORIST,  IMPERFECT,  Plus- 
QttAMPERFECT,  &C. 

TEUtiF,  in  furgery,  a roll  of  lint  worked 
into  the  fliape  of  a nail,  with  a broad  flat 
head.  Tents  differ  in  thicknefs  and 
length,  according  to  ihefize  of  the  wound 
for  which  they  a.re  intended,  as  appears 
.by  the  figures  in  plate  CCLXXIV.  fig.  i, 
at  the  letters  K,  L,  M,  N.  Thefe  teats 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  deep  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. They  are  cf  fervice  not  only  in 
conveying  medicines  to  the  moft-intimate 
reerffes  and  finufes  of  the  wound,  .but  to 
prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound  from  Unit- 
ing, before  it  is  healed  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  by  their  afiiftarce  grumous  blood,' 
forde.s,  &c.  are  readily  evacuated.  They 
ought  to  be  made  extremely  foft,  that  the 
cure  of  the  wound  ma.y  not  be  retarded  by 
the  pain  they  would  otherwife.bdng  on. 
There  is  another  kind  of  tents  made  of 
linen-rags  not  feraped,  and  worked  up 
iS  1 into 
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Into  a conical  form,  to  thebafisof  which 
IS  fadcn-ed  a long  thread  ; the  apex  of 
this  tent  niult  be  a little  unravelled,  to 
make  it  I'ofter,  left  it  may  become  pain- 
ful : the  thread  is  fattened  to  the  bafts,  - 
that  the  tent  may  be  recovered  with  the 
greater  ea!a,  if,  by  any  accident,  it 
■fliould  be  foiccd  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen  {ibid,  letter  0)  ; 
for  the  tents  we  how  d.efcrilie,  are 
chiefly  ufed  to  keep  open  wounds  that 
penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or 
abdomen,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
proper  dilcharge  of  blood,  matter,  ts’c. 
There  is  a third  fort  of  tents,  which  ferve 
not  only  to  keep  openj  but  to  enlarge, 
bv  dentees,  the  mouth  of  any  wound  or 
ulcer,  which  lhall  be  thought  too  ttrait ; 
that,  hy  this  means,  a free  paflage  may 
be  procured  for  the  bipod  and  matter  that 
were  confined,  and  that  proper  medicines 
may  find  a more  ready  admittance.  Thefe 
tents  are  made  either  of  fponge,  prepared 
in  a certain  manner  ; or  of  dried  roots  of 
gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  &c.  for 
their  fnl-ftances  imbibe  the  matter  which 
flows  to  them,  and  being  prefently  en- 
larged dilate  the  lips  of  the  wound.  ' 
TENTER,  a machine  ufed  in  the  cloth 
inanufadiure,  to  ttretch  out  the  pieces  of 
cloth,  (luff,  Sfc.  or  only  to  make  them 
even,  and  let  them  fqiiare. 

It  is  uluHlly  about  four  feet  and  a half 
high,  and,  for  length,  exceeds  that  of 
the  longett  piece  of  cloth.  It  confifts  of 
feveral  long  pieces  of  wood,  placed  like 
thofe  which  fotm  the  barriers  of  a ma- 
nege ; (o  that  the  lower  crofs  piece  of 
wood  may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  as  is 
found  requifite,  to  be  fixed  at  any  height, 
by  means  of  pins.  Along  the  crol's-pieces, 
both  the  upper  and  under  one,  are  hooked 
nails,  called  tenter-hooks,  driven  in  from 
fpace  to  fiiace. 

TENTERDEN,  a'  market-town  of  Kent, 
twenty  miles  fouth-wett  of  Canterbury. 
TENTHREDO,  in  natural  biftory,  a, ge- 
nus of  the  hymenoptera  clafs  of  infefts, 
the  female  having  a ferrated  point  or 
weapon  at  the  tail  : the  worm  produced 
of  the  egg  has  feveral  feet.  The  fpecies 
of  this  genus  have  been  generally  con- 
founded with  the  ichneumon.  See  the 
articleTcilNEUMON. 

TENURE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  manner 
whereby  lands  or  tenements  are  held,  or 
the  fervice  that  the  tenant  owes  to  his 
lord  : it  likewife  denotes  the  eftatejn  the 
land.-  Tenures  were  antiently  divided  in- 
to the  following  : efcuagej  that  is,  land 
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held  by  the  fervice  of  the  (liield,  and  there, 
by  the  tenant  was,  at  his  own  ekpehce, 
obliged  to  follow  his  lord  into  the  wars. 
Knight’s  fervice  and  chivalry  ; when 
lands  were  held  of  the  king,  or  ttiefne. 
lord,  to  perform  fervice  in  war.  Bur- 
gage tenure  j land  held  of  the  lord  of  the 
borough,  at  a certain  rent.  Villenage, 
otherwife  ternied  bale-tenure ; whereby 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  all  infetiw 
fervices,  commanded  by  the  lord.  Grand- 
fei  jeanty ; lands  held  by  honorary  fer- 
vices  at  the  king’s  coronation.  Petit- 
ferjeanty  ; lands  held  of  the  king,  to  coil- 
tribute  yearly  fome  fmall  thing  towards 
his  wars.  Frankalmoine;  that  tenure  by 
which  lands  Were  held  by  ecclefiaftics,  in 
free  and  perpetual  alms.  .Socage-tenure; 
where  lands  are  held  by  tenants,  to  plow 
their  lord’s  land,  and  perform  other  offit 
ces  of  hufbandry,  at  their  own  expehce. 
But  all  thefe  antient  tenures  and  fervices 
are,  in  general,  taken  away,  and  re^ 
duced  into  coinmon  and  free  focage. 
The  ufual  tenures  at  prefent  are,  fee- 
fimple  5 which  is  an  abfolute  tenure  of 
lands  to  a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Fee- tail  ; a limited  fee,  to  a perfon'and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten.  Curtefy. 
tenure;  where  a man  having  married  a 
woman  feifed  in  fee,  &c,  has  iffue  bom 
alive  by  her,  in  which  cafe,  after  her 
death,  the  hufband  is  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tefy  of  England.  Tenure  in  dower;  is 
where  a widow  holds,  for  her  life,  a third 
part  of  her  hulband’s  land,  whereof  he 
was  feifed  in  fee  at  any  time  during  the 
coverture.  There  is  allb  a tenure  for  life, 
or  years,  when  lands  are  held  for  thofe 
terms  on  referved  rents.  Copyhold, 
tenure,  is  a holding  for  lives,  or  in  fee, 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor. 

TEPID,  a term  ufed  by  writers  on  mineral 
waters,  ©’c.  to  exprefs  fuch  of  them  as 
have  a lefs  fenfible  cold  than  common 
water.  See  Mineral  water. 
TERAMO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  territory  of  Abruz- 
z«,  forty- two  miles  fouth  of  Loretto; 
fail  long.  15°,  and  north  lat.  42°  40'. 
TERCERA,oneof  thelargeft  of  the  Azores 
or  weftern-iflands,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic 
oceani  weft  long.  28",  and  north  lat,39° 
TEREBINTHUS,  the  turpentine- 
tree.  See  the  article  Turpentine.' 
TERES,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  two 
mnfcles  of  the -arm;  one  is  called  teres 
major,  and  is  one  of  the  deprellor  mufcles, 
which  has  its  origin  at  the  iower  angle, of 
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tlie  fcapula,  and  its  termination  three 
fingers  below  the  head  of  the  humerus  : 
the  other  is  called  teres  minor,  being  one 
of  the  abduflor-mufcles,  and  having  its 
origin  at  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula ; 
this,  together  with  the  infrafpinatus,  pro- 
perly forms  one  conjunfl  mufcle,  having, 
at  the  extremity,  only  a fingle  tendon, 
which  is  inl'erted  into  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  humer.us. 

TERGIFOETUS  plants,  fuch  as  bear 
their  feeds  on  the  back  fides  of  their  leaves ; 
fuch  are  all  the  capillary  plants. 

TERGOWISCO,  the  capital  of  Walla- 
chia,  in  european  Turley,  eighty  miles 
fouth-eaftof  Hermanftat  in  Tranfilvania; 
eaft  long,  26°  30',  north  lat.  43®  35'. 

TERKI,  a port-town  of  Circaffia,  in  Alia, 
fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  Cafpian  Seat  eaft  long.  52®,  and 
north  lat.  43°  40'. 

TERM,  termhms,  in  general,  llgnifies 
much  the  fame  with  boundary  or  limit. 
See  Boundary  and  Limit. 

Term,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  a li- 
mitation of  time  or  eftate  ; as  a leafe  for 
term  of  life,  or  years,  which  is  deemed 
a chattel  real.  See  Chattel, 

Term,  however,  is  more  particularly  uf- 
ed  for  that  time  wherein  our  courts  of 
jultice  are  open  ; in  oppolition  to  which, 
the  reft  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. 
There  are  four  of  thefe  terms  in  a year, 
•z/fe.  I.  Hilary-term,  which  begins  on 
Jan.  23.  but  if  that  is  a Sunday,  the 
next  day,  and  ends  on  Feb.  12.  2.  Eafter— 
term,  which  begins  the  Wednelday  fort- 
night after  Eafter-day,  and  ends  the 
Monday  next  after  Afeenfion-day.  3. 
Trinity-term,  which  begins  on  the  firtt 
Friday  after  Trinity-funday,  and  ends 
the  Wednefday  fortnight  after.  4.  Mi- 
chaelmas-term, which  begins  on  Nov.  6, 
and  ends  the  28th  of  the  fame  month. 

.It  has  been  held,  that  courts  do  not  fit 
except  in  term-time,  as  to  giving  of  judg- 
ments, fefc.  and  in  every  term  there  are 
four  days,  thus  diftinguiflied ; that  is,  the 
ellbln-day,  the  day  of  exceptions,  the  day 
of  return  of  writs,  and  day  of  appear- 
ance, On  the  e(foin-day  the  term  is  laid 
to  begin,  when  one  judge  fits  in  each  of 
the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  in  order  to 
take  and  enter  elToins  s but  it  is  not  till 
three  days  afterwards,  that  all  the  judges 
fit  for  the  dil'patch  of  bufinefs.  Tliere 
are  likewife  different  returns  in  diffeient 
terms,  Ibme  having  more,  fome  fewer  ; 
and  as, in  the  king’s  bench,  all  returns  are 
to  he  made  on  folne  particular  day  ol‘the 
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week  in  each  term,  care  mnft  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  writs  out  of  that  court  re- 
turnable on  a non-judicial  day,  as  Sun- 
day, All-faints,  Sfc.  See  Return., 

Oxford  Terms,  Hilary,  orient-term,  be- 
gins on  Jan.  14.  and  ends  the  Saturday- 
before  Palm-funday.  Eafter-term  b-gins 
the  tenth  day  after  Ealler,  and  ends  the 
Thurfday  before  Whit-:funday.  Trinity- 
term  begins  the  Wednefday  afterTrinity- 
Ainday,  and  ends  after  the  a£l,  fconeror 
later,  as  the  vice-chancellor  and  convoca- 
tion pleal'e.  Michaelmas-term  begins  on 
Oil.  10.  and  ends  Dec.  17. 

Cambridge-T^Kt^i.  Lent  term  begins' on‘ 
Jan.  1 3.  and  ends  the  Friday  before  Palm- 
funday.  Eafter-term  begins  the  Wed- 
nefday after  Eafter-wetk,  and  ends  the 
week  before  Wliit-funday.  Trinity- term 
begins  the  Wednefday  after  Trinliy-fua- 
day,  and  ends  the  Friday  after  the  com- 
mencement. Michaelmas  - term  begins- 
Oft.  10.  and  ends  Dec.  16. 

Scottijh  Terms.  In  Scotland,  Candlemas- 
teim  begins  Jan.  43.  and  ends  Feb.  12. 
Whitl'untide-term  begins  May  25.  and 
ends  June  15.  Lammas-term  begins 
July  20,  and  ends  Aug.  8.  Martinmas- 
term  begins  Nov.  3.  and  ends  Nov.  29. 

Term,  in  grammar,  denotes  fome  word 
or  expreffion  of  a language. 

Term  r«  the  arts,  or  Term  of  art,  is  a 
word  which,  befides  the  literal  and  po- 
pular meaning  which  it  has,  or  may  have, 
in  common  language,  bears  a further  and 
peculiar  meaning  in  fome  art  or  fcience. 

Term,  in  logic.  A propofitiou  rsl'aidto 
confift  of  two  terms,  a,  e,  two  piinciptr? 
and  effential  words,  the  fiibjeft,  and  the- 
attribute.  See,  Proposition. 

Terms  of  an  eqtiation,  in  algebra,  are  the 
feveral  names  or  inembers,  o-  which  it  is- 
compoled,  and  fuch  as  have  the  fame  un- 
known letter,  but  in  different  powers  of 
degrees:  for  if  the  fame  unknown  letter 
be  found  in  feveral  members  in  the  lime 
degree  or  pow-er,  tliey  fliall  pafs  but  for 
one  term. 

As,  in  this  equation,  xx-\-ax  — hbi 
the  three  terms  are  xx,  ax,  ami  hU 

Moreover,  in  this,  x*-\-x'^  ■\-x'^  -\:~ 

( a 

fp 

x+'~x+yy—o-,  the  terms-  are 
ab  fb 

A'^,  .T®,  — --1 X X,  and  y jf.  Where- 

’ cd  rs  * 

~x,  and-^.v,  are  the  fame  terms  - and 
edrs 

the  firft  term  in  any-equarion  multhethet 
18  I a.  whtia: 
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where  the  unknown  root  hath  the  higheft 
dimenfions;  and  that  term  which  bath 
the  root  in  it,  of  one  dimenCon  of  power 
lower,  is  called  the  fecond  term,  and 
fo  on. 

Terms  of  proportion,  in  mathematics,  are 
fuch  numbers,  letters,  or  quantities,  as 
are  compared  one  with  another. 

Thus,  a ’ j . ^ then  a,  b,  c,  d, 

or  *,  4,  8,  16,  are  called  the  terms ! a 
being  the  firft  term, i the  fecond  term,  &c. 

Terms,  or  Courses,  in  medicine,  the 
menfes,  or  women’s  monthly  purgations. 
See  the  article  Menses. 

TERMINALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Terminus. 

Varro  is  of  opinion  this  feaft  took  its 
name  from  its  being  at  the  term  or  end  of 
the  year  t butFeftus  is  of  a different  fen- 
timent,  and  derives  it  from  the  name  of 
the  deity  in  whole  honour  it  was  held. 

TERMINATION,  terniinatio,  in  gram- 
mar, the  ending  of  a word,  or  laft  fylla- 
bte  thereof.  See  Word  and  Syllable, 
It  is  the  different  termination  of  one  and 
the  lame  words  on  different  occafions, 
that  con llitute  the  different  cafes,  num- 
bers, tenfes,  and  moods,  &(,  See  the 
articles  Case,  Number,  &c. 

TERMINI,  ocTermole,  a town  of  the 
province  of  Capitanate,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  feventy  miles  north-eall  of  the 
city  of  Naples. 

TERN  ATE,  the  moft  northerly  of  the 
Molucca  or  Clove-illands,  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Dutch. 

TERNATEA,  in  botany,  a plant,  other- 
wife  called  clitoria.  See  Clitoria. 

TERN  I,  a town  of  Italy,  lubjefl  to  the 
pope,  forty-fix  miles  norih-eall  of  Rome. 

Terra,  earth,  in  geography  and  allro- 
notny.  See  the  article  Earth. 

Terra  firma,  in  geography,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  a continent,  in  contradif- 
tinilion  to  iilands. 

Thus  Alia,  the  Indies,  and  South  Ame- 
rica, are  uftially  diftinguilhed  into  terra 
firmas  and  iflands. 

Terra  a terra.  Gallies,  and  other 
Vcffels  are  faid  to  go  terra  a terra,  when 
they  never  go  far  from  the  coatts. 

The  phrafe  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  ma- 
nege, to  horfes  which  neither  make  cur- 
vets nor  nalotades,  but  run  fmoothly  on 
the  ground,  on.  a preffed  gallop,  only 
making  little  leaps  or  rifings  with  the 
forefeet. 

Terra  del  FOgo,  an  ifland  of  South- 


America,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  llreights  of  Magellan. 

Terr.®  fii.ius,  son  of  the  earth,  a 
ftudent  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for- 
merly appointed,  in  public  afts,  to  make 
jefting  and  fatyrical  fpeecbes  againft  the 
members  thereof,  to  tax  them  with  any 
growing  corruptions,  S’f. 

TERRACE,  or  Terras,  awalk  or  bank 
of  earth,  railed  in  a garden  or  court,  to 
a due  elevation,  for  a profpeft. 
Terrace  is  alfo  applied  to  the  roofs  of 
houfes  that  are  flat,  and  whereon  one  may 
walk;  as  alfo  to  balconies  that  projeft. 
TERRACINA,  a town  of  the  Campania 
of  Rome,  in  Italy,  feventeen  miles  north, 
weft  of  Gaieta. 

terraqueous,  in  geography,  an  ap. 
pellation  given  to  our  globe,  becaule 
confiding  of  land  and  Water,  See  the 
articles  Earth  and  Sea. 
TERRE-PLEIN,  in  fortification,  denotes 
the  horizontal  fuperficies,  orlop,  of  the 
rampart,  between  the  inferior  talus  and 
the  banquette.  It  is  thus  called,  as  ly. 
ing  nearly  level,  with  only  a little  flops 
inwardly,  to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  can. 
non.  See  the  article  Rampart. 
Terre-TENANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  who 
hath  the  aflual  poffelfion  of  the  landi 
thus,  if  a freeholder  lets  out  his  freehold 
to  another,  to  be  poffeffed  and  occupied 
by  him,  this  perfon  is  called  the  terre- 
tenant.  See  the  article  TENANT, 
TERRELLA,  /nuflio,  an  appellation  given 
to  a load-ftoiie,  when  turned  into  a fphe. 
rical  figure,  and  is  placed  fo,  that  its 
poles  and  equator,  Sfc.  correfpond  to  the 
poles  and  equator  of  the  world  j as-be- 
ing a juft  reprefentation  of  the  great  mag- 
netical  globe  which  we  inhabit.  Seethe 
article  Magnet. 

Such  a terrella,  if  nicely  poifed  and  placed 
in  a meridian,  it  was  imagined,  would 
turn  about  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours ; but  experience  has  Ihewed  this 
to  be  a mtftake. 

TERRESTRIAL,  fomething  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  earth,  or  belonging  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth  : thus  we  fay,  the 
terrettrial  globe,  line,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Globe,  Earth,  Line,  Sfo. 
TERRIER,  a book,  or  roll,  wherein  the 
feveral  lands,  eitbep  of  a private  perfon, 
or  of  a lovOn,  college,  church,  &o,  an 
defcribed.  It  fhould  contain  thenumlw 
of  acres,  and  the  fite,  boundaries,  tenanll 
names,  6fc.  of  each  piece  or  parcel. 
Terrier  isalfo'ufed  for  a fmall  hound, 
to  hunt  the  fox  or  badger ; fo  called, 

becanfi 
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becaufe  he  creeps  into  the  ground,  as 
the  ferrets  dp  into  the  copey-burrows, 
after  the  fox,  fife.  See  Hunting. 

TERRING,  a market-town  of  SuflTex,  fi- 
mated  on  the  Englilh  channel,  twenty- 
miles  eaft  of  Chichefter. 

TERRIS,  BONIS,  ET  CATALLIS  RETRA- 
hendis,  Gff.  a writ  which  lies  for  a 
clerk,  to  recover  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  formerly  feifed,  after  clearing 
iiimfelf  of  a felony. 

Terris  et  catallis  retentis  ul- 
tra DEBiTUM  LEVATUM,  a judicial 
writ  brought  for  reftoring  of  lands  or 
goods  to  a debtor,  that  is  dillrained  above 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due. 

Terris  liberandis,  a writ  that  lies  for 
a perfon  convifled  on  an  attaint,  to 
bring  the  procefs  before  the  king,  and  to 
take  a fine  for  his  imprifonment,  to  deli- 
ver him  his  lands  again,  and  releafe  him 
of  the  ftrip  and  walle. 

territory,  in  geography,’  denotes  an 
extent  or  compal's  of  land,  within  the 
hounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurifdiflion, 
of  any  Hate,  city,  or  other  fubdivifion 
of  a country. 

TERROUEN,  a town  of  Artois,  in  the 
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fometimes  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  foinfe 
times  twenty-four. 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  it  differs  but 
little  from  that  recommended  for  quar- 
tans. See  the  articles  Quartan  and 
Intermittent. 

TERTIATE  in  gunnery,  is 

to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at 
the  muzzle,  -whereby  to  judge  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  piece,  and  whether  it  be 
fufliciently  fortified  or  not.  This  is  ufu- 
ally  done  with  a pair  of  calliber-compaf- 
fes,  and  if  the  piece  be  home  bored,  the 
diameter  lefs  by  the  height,  divided  by  a, 
is  the  thicknefs  at  any  place. 

TERVEL,  a city  of  Arragon,  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  river  Guadalavira,  fe- 
venty-five  miles  fouth  of  Sarragoffas 
weft  long.  I®  20',  north  lat.  40®  35'. 
TERVERE,  a port  town  of  the  united 
Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Middleburg. 
TERUNCIUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a very 
fmall  brafs-coin.  See  Coin. 
TESCHIN,  a city  of  Silefia,  twenty-five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Troppau  : eaft  long, 
18°,  and  north  lat.  49®.  50'. 
french  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river  . TESSELATED  pavements,  thofe  of 


Lis,  fix  miles  fouth  of  St.  Omers. 

TERTIAN)  in  medicine,  an  ague,  or  in- 
termitting fever,  the  fits  of  which  return 
every  third  day;  that  is,  there  are  two 
fits  in  three  days,  the  day  intervening 
being  without  any  fit  at  all. 

A regular  tertian  i.s  attended  with  the 
following  fymptoms:  at  firft,  the  head 
aches,  the  limbs  feem  weary,  there  is  a 
pain  in  the  loins  about  the  firft  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  which  tends  towards  the  epi- 
gaftrlum,  with  a painful  fenfation  of  a 
tenfion  in  the  hypochondria,  and  coftive- 
nefs!  then  comes  on  a coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  efpecially  of  the  nofe  and 
ears,  a ftretching,  yawning,  Ihivering, 
and  fhaking,  fometimes  fo  much  as  to 
make  the  bed  tremble  under  them  ; the 
pulfe  is  fmail,  contrafiled,  and  weak  ; 
fometimes  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
ihirft  j then  follows  a naufea,  with  a 
fruitlefs  reaching  to  vomit : and  to  thefe 
fymptoms  there  fucceeds  an  anxious  burn- 
ing and  dry  heat,  which  pervades  the 
whole  body;  the  pulfe  becomes  full  and 
quick,  the  reftleffnefs  increafes,  thebreath- 
ing  is  more  difficult,  and  the  patient, 
with  his  eyes  almott  clofed,  begins  to 
talk  a little  wildly.-  However,  the  du- 
ration of  the  fit  is  uncertain,  continuing 


rich  molaic  work,  made  of  curious  fquare 
marbles,  biirks,  or  tiles,  called  teffelaej 
from  their refembling  dice.  See  Mosaic. 

TESSIN,  a river  of  Italy,  which,  taking 
its  rife  in  the  Alps,  runs  through  the 
country  of  the  Grilbns  and  the  lake  Mag- 
gior;  and  then,  turning  fouth-eaft  thro* 
the  Milanefe,  paffes  by  Pavia,  and  falls 
into  the  Po,  a little  below  that  city. 

TEST,  in  metallurgy,  a vefl'el  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  coppel,  ufed  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  metals  at  once.  See  Coppel. 
Tefts  are  ufually  a foot  and  a half  broad, 
and  are  made  of  wood- allies,  not  prepared 
with  foinuch  care  as  for  coppel- making, 
and  mixed  with  finely  powdered  brick- 
duft ; thefe  are  made  into  the  proper  ftiape 
either  by  means  of  an  earthen  vefl'el  of 
proper  dimenfions,  or  only  an  iron-ring. 
To  make  them  in  the  firft  manner,  an 
earthen  veffel  is  to  be  procured,  not  glaz- 
ed within,  and  by  its  depth  and  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  metal  to 
be  worked : the  infide  of  this  veflTel  is^ 
to  be  well  moiftened  with  fair  water,  th.al 
the  aflies  to  be  put  into  it  may  adhere  the 
better.  Put  into  this  vtlfel,  thus  pre- 
pared, the  aflies  and  brick-duft  before- 
mentioned,  and  firltmoirtened  eitlier  with 
water  alone,  or  with  water  with  a little 

white 
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\e?»fteoFan  egg  mixed  in  it : let  the  quan- 
tity cf  this  be  lb  much  as  will  half  fill  the 
•vtffel,  then  prefs  the  mafs  with  a wooden 
indented  peftle  ; or,  if  not  for  a very  large 
telt,  with  a wooden  cylinder  only  of  an 
inch  thick  r when  thus  preflfed  down  add 
fielh  alhes,  and  prefs  them  in  a fecond 
time,  as  in  the  making  of  coppels,  and 
repeat  this  additibn  of  frefli  alhes  till  the 
earthen  velTel  is  nearly  full ; then  remove 
the  fuperfluous  alhes  with  an  iron-ruler, 
and  let  the  inequalities  remaining  at  the 
border,  be  fmoothed  with  a wooden  ball 
trolled  round  about.  This  done,  you 
are  to  cut  the  cavity  with  a bowed  iron, 
that  you  may  have  a broad  fpherical 
fegment,  not  very  deep : and  laftly,  by 
means  of  a fieve,  ftrew  this  cavity  care- 
fully and  regularly  over  with  dry  alhes  of 
bortes  ofanimals,  ground  extremely  fine, 
and  fqueeze  thefe  hard  in,  by  the  rotation 
of  the  wooden  ball.  Thus  you  have  a 
teft  finilhed,  which,  together  with  its 
sarthen  pot,  muft  be  fet  in  a dry  warm 
place. 

Tb  make  the  tells  in  the  other  manner, 
cr  by  means  of  an  iron-ring;  let  a ring- 
®f  that  metal  be  filled  with  alhes,  mixed' 
with  brick-dull,  and  moillened  as  before- 
menitioned,  in  fuch  manner  that  they  may 
tife  confiderably  above  the  ring ; then 
prefs  them  llrongly,  either  with  your 
bauds,  or  with  an  indented  pellle,  and 
afterwards,  with  gentle  blows  of  a ram- 
mer, prefs  the  alhes  from  the  circumfe- 
sence  towards  the  center,  in  a fpiral  line 
and  that  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  after 
batting  been  fofSciently  prelTed,  they  rnay 
be  a fmall  matter  higher  than  the  brink  of 
the  ring.  If  there  are  now  any  vacancies 
ia  the  cnafs,  eia'pty  the  ring,  and  fill  it 
again  with  more  aihes  ; for  if  yon  lliould 
attempt  to  fill  up  thefe  by  adding,  were 
it  bat  ever  fa  little  alhes,  the  fecond  or 
additional  quantities,  will  never  cohere  lb 
firmly  with  the  firll,  but  that  they  may 
probably  feparate  in  the  operation.  This 
done,  turn  the  ring  upfide  down,  and  on 
the  other  fide,  or  bottom,  take  cut  the 
a&es  So  the  quantity  of  one  third  part  of 
the  depth  of  the  ring;  and  again  fill  the 
vacuity  with  the  fame  alhes,  in  luch  a 
manner' that  there  may  remain  no  fenfi- 
ble  cavity.  When  tl:*,  mafs  is  thus  pre- 
3'areil,  cot  out  a cavi  t in  the  larger  fur- 
face  of  the  ring,  with  3 bowed  iron,  as 
i»  the  former  methad. 

TfiS'S'-i.tqtrOR,  a liquor  ufed  by  dealers 
in,  biandies,  to  prove'  whether  they  bs 
geBoiae,  or  mixed  v/ith  horne-lpirits. 


This  liquor  is  nothing  but  a green  of 
white  vitriol,  dilTolved  in  fair  water;  for 
a few  drops  of  it  being  let  fall  into  a 
glafs  of  old  french  brandy,  will  turn  the 
whole  to  a purple,  or  fine  violet  colour ; 
and  by  the  ftrength  or  palenefs  of  this 
colour,  the  dealers  judge  the  brandy  to 
be  genuine  or  mixed,  in  different  pro- 
portions, with  home-fpirits. 

The  people  who  ufe  this  liquor,  place 
great  confidence  in  it;  but  it  is  really  a 
very  vague  and  uncertain  thing;  far  old 
french  brandy,  having  long  lain  in  the 
calk,  takes  a dilute  tinflure  of  the  wood 
of  the  cask,  that  is,  of  oak;  and  this  be- 
ing of  the  fame  nature  with  a folution  or 
tiniSure  of  galls,  naturally  turns  bluilh 
or  blackilh  with  vitriol.  A new  diftilUd 
brandy,  though  wholly  foreign,  would 
rot  give  this  teft;  and  a common  malt- 
fpirit,  with  oak-chips  infufed  in  it,  will 
turn  as  dark  as  the  fineft  brandy.  While 
our  dillillers,  indeed,  had  nothing  in  ufe, 
for  the  colouring  their  fpirits  hut  burnt 
lugar,  it  was  poffible  to  make  feme  gtiefs 
at  an  adulteration  with  them,  becaufe  the 
brandy,  in  this  cafe,  would  not  become 
blackilli  in  proportion  to  its  former  co- 
lour, the  fiigar  colour  not  turning  to  ink 
with  the  viiriol,  like  the  other ; but  out 
dillillers  have  of  late  found  a way  of  uf 
ing  an  extra£l  of  oak,  for  the  colouring 
of  their  fpirits  ; and,  lince  that,  this  teft- 
liquor  is  of  very  little  ufe,  our  common 
fpirits,  of  any  kind,  turning  as  deep  with 
it  as  the  foreign  brandies. 

The  very  beft  way  of  making  this  tell- 
liquor,  is  with  a calcined  vitriol  of  iron, 
diflblved  in  a dilute  or  aqueous  mineral 
acid.  The  liquor,  when  well  made  in 
this  manner,  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
and  will  give,  for  a time,  the  finelt  blue 
to  any  Ipirituous  tinflure  of  oak. 

Tbst  act,  a (latiite  25  Car.  II.  cap.  2.' 
which  requires  all  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  to  take  the  oaths  and  teft,  •viz. 
the  facrament,  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  chiitch  of  England; 
for  the  negieft  whereof,  a perfon  execut- 
ing any  office,  mentioned  in  that  ftatute, 
forfeits  the  fuin  of  500 1.  recoverable  by 
aflion  of  debt. 

TESTACEOUS,  in  natural  hillory,  an 
epithet  given  to  a fpecies  of  fiHi,  which 
are  covered  with  a ftrong  thick  Ihell,  as 
tortoii'es,  oyfters,  pearl-fiflt,  &c. 

I:-  ftrifinefs,  however,  teftaceous  is  only 
applied  to  fifti  whole  ftrong  and  thick 
fliells  are  emire  and  of  a piece  : ttlofa 
which  are  foft,  thin,  and  coniift  cf  feve- 
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I'll  pieces  Jointed,  as  the  lohJler,  ©’c. 
being  called  cruftaceous. 

But,  in  medicine,  dll  preparations  of  Ihells' 
and  fubftances  of  the  like  kind,  are  called 
teftaceous  powders  : fuch  are  powder  of 
crab’s  claws  and  eyes,  hartlhorn,  psarl, 
fifr.  Dr.  Qijincy  and  others  fuppofethe 
virtue  of  all  teftaceous  medicines  to  be 
alike ; that  they  feldom  or  never  enter 
into  the  laifeals,  but  that  the  chief  of 
their  aftion  is  in  the  firft  paflages ; in 
which  cafe  they  are  of  great  ufe  in  ab- 
forbing  acidities. 

Hence  they  become  of  ufe  in  fevers,  and 
efpecially  in  reiHifying  the  many  diftem- 
pers  in  children,  which  generally  owe 
their  origin  to  fuch  acidities. 

TESTAMENT,  tefimwntum,  in  law,  a 
folemn  and  authentic  aft,  whereby  a per- 
fon  declares  his  will,  as  to  the  difpofal 
of  his  eftate,  effefts,  burial,  Gfr.  See  the 
article  Will. 

There  are  two  forts  of  teftaments,  wz. 
one  in  writing,  and  one  in  words;  which 
laft  is  called  a nuncupative  tettament,  or 
will : but  this  is  not  good  in  cafe  of 
lands,  which  are  only  devifeable  by  a 
teftament  in  writing,  executed  in  the  life- 
time of  the  teftator. 

TESTATOR,  or  Testatrix,  the  per- 
fon  who  makes  his  or  her  will  and  tefta- 
ment. 

TESTATUM,  in  law,  a writ  in  perfonal 
aftions,  where,  if  the  defendant  cannot 
be  arrefted  on  a capias,  in  the  county 
where  the  aftion  is  laid,  but  is  returned 
non  eft  inventus  by  the  ftieriff,  this  writ 
fliall  be  fent  into  any  other  county,  where 
fuch  perfon  is  thought  to  be,  or  have 
wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  demand. 

It  is  called  teftatum,  becaufe  the  (heriff 
has,  before,  teftified  that  the  defendant 
was  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 

TESTE,  in  law,  a word  generally  ufed  in 
the  conclufion  of  every  writ,  wherein 
the  date  is  contained,  and  begins  with 
ujie  jneipfo,  in  cafe  it  be  an  original 
writ;  or,  if  only  judicial,  then  with 
lejie,  naming  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
bench  whence  the  writ  ilfues. 

TESTES,  the  testicles,  in  anatomy. 
See  the  article  Testicle. 

The  teftes  of  the  brain  are  two  little, 
round,  hard  bodies,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricle,  near  the  pineal 
gland.  See  the  article  Brain. 

testicle,  tefis,  in  anatomy,  a double 
part  in  male  animals,  ferving  for  gene- 
ration. See  Generation. 

The  ttfticles  are  two  in  number,  of  an 


oval  or  egg-like  figure,  and  are  contain- 
ed in  a peculiar  bag,  called  the  fcrotuoa- 
See  the  article  Scrotum. 

But  befides  this  external  covering,  the 
tefticles  themfelves  have  their  coats  or  tu- 
nics ; the  fiift  of  which  compotes  thecre- 
mafter-mufcle,  the  office  whereof  is  to 
raife  the  tefticle  ; the  fecond  is  the  vagi- 
nalis tunica,  formed  of  a procefs  of  the 
peritonaeum,  and  laxly  furroundsthe  tef- 
ticle; the  third  is  the  tunica  albuginea, 
which  is  robuft  and  ftrong,  and  adheres 
clofely  to  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle;  this 
laft  receives  the  fpermatic  veffels,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  tefticle. 

The  fubftance  of  the  tefticles  is  vafculous, 
being  compofed  of  a great  number  of  ex- 
tremely minute  velfels,  called  vafcula  fe- 
minalia  ; which  are  convoluted  together 
in  the  manner  of  the  inteftines,  and  ap- 
pear beautifully  after  macerating  the  t^- 
ticles  in  vinegar.  There  is  alfo  a body, 
called,  from  the  difeoverer,  corpus  High- 
raori,  wherein  there  is  a cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  feinen  : this,  in  human 
fubjefts,  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
tefticle;  but  in  dogs,  and  many  other 
animals,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  tef- 
ticle. 

The  velfels  of  the  tefticles  are  olhervvife 
called  fpermatics.  See  Spermatic. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  the  tefticles,  it  is  to  pro- 
duce the  femen  mafeulinum,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  generation.  See  the  articles  Se- 
men and  Generation. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  female  tefticles, 
teftes  muliebres,  to  the  ovaries  of  women. 
See  the  article  Ovaries. 
humours  of  the  Testicles.  When  thefe 
happen  from  any  external  injury,  the  belt 
application  to  difperfe  them,  fays  Heifter, 
are  vinegar  of  litharge,  lime-water,  fpiric 
of  wine  camphorated,  and  cerufs,  tutty, 
or  lapis  calaminaris  mixed  in  it:  but  in 
the  night-time,  when  the  applications  of 
fomentations  are  not  fo  convenient,  a 
plafter  of  the  mercurial  kind,  doubly 
fated  with  mercury;  or,  in  flight  cafes, 
one  of  Ample  diachylon,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  kept  on.  Internal  medicines, 
i'uch  as  nitre,  and  the  thin  decoftions  of 
difeutient  medicines,  are  alfo  to  be  ufed; 
and,  if  occafion  call  for  it,  bleeding  ia 
the  arm  is  very  proper. 

This  may  be  the  method  with  tumours  of 
thefe  parts,  from  exteimal  injuries  ; but 
when  they  are  from  venereal  caufes,  it  is 
always  neceflary  to  give  brilk  purges, 
with  the  addition  of  a proper  dofe  of  ca- 
lomel to  each  j and  warm  and  weak 

drinks 
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brinks  ftouTd  be  taken  frequently,  by 
which  means  thefe  tumours  are  often  dif- 
perfed.  See  Gonorrhoea  and  Pox. 
But  if  either  remedies  are  applied  too  late, 
er  the  inflammation  is  too  violent,  the 
tumour  generally  ends  either  in  a fuppu- 
ration  or  gangrene.  In  this  cate  the  ma» 
turating  remedies  are  to  be  applied,  fucli 
as  warm  cataplafms,  and  the  like ; and 
if  the  tumour  does  not  break  of  itfelf  at  a 
proper  time,  from  the  application  of  thefe, 
it  muft  be  carefully  opened  with  the  knife, 
and  the  matter  being  difcharged,  the 
wound  is  to  be  cleanfed  by  injelfing  vul- 
nerary decoflions,  and  afterwards  healed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  or  the  like. 

TESTICULA-TED,  among  botanifts,  an 
appellation  giyen  to  roots  compofed  of 
two  tuberofe  knobs,  refembling  tefticles: 
fuch  are  thole  of  orchis,  fifir. 

TESTIMONIAL,  a kind  of  certificate, 
Cgned  either  by  the  mailer  and  a fellow 
«f  the  college  where  the  perfon  laft  refid- 
ed;  or  by  ihree,  atleall,  reverend  divines, 
who  knew  him  well  for  three  years  lafl: 
pall,  giving  an  account  of  the  virtues, 
unilorTncty . and  learning  of  the  perfon. 
Tefliinonrtl  is  aU'o  a certificate,  under  the 
ban  1 of  a jtiltice  of  peace,  tettifying  the 
place  and  time  vvlun  a foldier,  or  mari- 
ner landed,  and'ihe  place  of  his  dwell- 
ing, &c.  whither  he  is  to  pafs. 

Theie  is  aifo  another  kind  of  teftimonial 
for  the  c'ergy,  made  by  perfons  prefent, 
that  a cle  gyinan  has  in  all  things  com- 
plied with  the  aft  .f  uniformity;  and  to 
certify,  that  the  clerk  has  performed  what 
the  law'  requires  un  his  inllituticn  and 
indttftion., 

TESTIMONY,  the  fame  with  evidence. 

■ Seethe  aittcles  Evidence,  Witness, 
and  Certitude. 

TESTUDO,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  am- 
phibious animals,  with  four  legs  and  a 
tail,  and  the  body  covered  with  a firm 
fheli. 

This  geniis  comprehends  all  thofe  ani- 
mals known  in  englifli  by  the  names  of 
tortoifes  and  turtles  ; of  which  there  are 
a great  many  fpecies,  fome  with  four 
toes  on  each  foot ; others  with  five  toes 
on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder 
ones;  and  others,  diftingulfhed  by  other 
peculiarities,  particularly  the  compart- 
ments of  their  ■fliell'-:,  fome  being  divid- 
ed into  irregular  fpaces,  and  others  beau- 
tifully tefl'elated.  See  plate CCLXXIV. 
fig.  z.  n®  I.  and  a. 

The  Ihells  of  thefe  animals  are  much  ufed 
in  ornamental  works,  under  the  name  of 
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tortoife-lhellsj  which,  on  importation' 

0 ^ 

pay  a duty  of  is.  5d,  the  pound; 

100  *^5  5 ’ 

and,  on  exportation,  draw  back,  1 d. 

ICO 

The  turtle,  whole  flelh  is  fo  finely  fla. 
VDured,  and  fo  much  efteemed  at  table, 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  the  ame- 
rican  feas;-  and  grows  to  a vaft  fize, 
fome  having  been  found  to  weigh  480 
pounds. 

The  Americans  find  fo  good  account  in 
catching  turtle,  that  they  have  made 
themfelves..very  expert  at  it  ; they  watch 
them  fiom  their  nells  on  fltore,  in  moon, 
light  nights;  and,  before  they  reach  the 
fea,  turn  them  on  their  backs,  and  leave 
them  till  morning ; when  they  are  fine 
to  find  them,  fince  they  are  utterly  un- 
able  to  recover  their  former  pofture ; at 
other  times  they  hunt  them  in  boats,  with 
a peculiar  kind  of  fpear,  ftriking  them 
with  it  through  the  fliell;  and  as  there 
is  a cord  faftened  to  the  fpeat,  they  are 
taken  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
whales.  See  the  article  Fishery. 

Testudo,  in  antiquity,  vvas  particularly 
ufed  among  the  poets,  £fr.  for  the  an. 
tiedtlyre;  by  reafon  it  was  originally 
made  by  its  inventor.  Mercury,  of  the 
black  or  hollow  (hell  of  the  teftudo  aqua- 
tica,  or  fea-tortoife,  which  he  acciden- 
tally found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet 
Nile.  See  the  article  Lyre. 

Testudo,  in  the  military  art  of  the  an. 
tients,  was  a kind  of  cover  or  fcreen 
which  the  foldiers,  e.  gr.  a whole  com- 
pany, made  themlhlves  of  their  bucklers, 
by  holding  them  up  over  their  heads, 
and  ftanding  clofe  to  each  other.  This 
expedient  ferved  to  Ihelter  them  from 
darts,  ftones,  &c.  thrown  upon  them, 
efpecially  thofe  thrown  from  above,  when 
they  went  to  the  aflault. 

Testudo  was  aifo  a kind  of  large  wooden 
tower  which  moved  on  feyeral  wheels, 
and  was  covered  with  bullocks -hides 
flead,  fei  ving  to  llielter  the  Ibtdiers  when 
they  approached  the  walls  to  mine  them, 
or  to  batter  them  with  ranhs. 

It  was  called  teftudo,  from  the  flrengtti 
of  its  roof,  which  covered  the  workmen 
as  the  (hell  does  the  tortoife. 

Testudo  nieliformls  (juadrabiKs,  a henii- 
fphericdl  vault,  or  ciellng  of  a church, 
wherein  four  windows  are  fo  contrived, 
as  that  the  reft  of  the  vault  is  quadrable, 
or  may  be  fquared.  See  Vault. 

The  determining  of  thofe  windows  wasa 
problem  propofed  to  the  great  inaihema- 
* ticians 
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ticiant  in  Europe,  particularly  the  cul- 
tivators  of  the  new  calculus  differentialis 
in  the  Afla  Eruditorum  Lipfise,  by  ]Sig. 
Viviani,  under  the  fiflitious  name  of 
A*  D-  P'o  hfci  pufillo  geometra,  which 
was  the  anagram  of  poltermo  Galilaei 
difcipulo. 

It  was  folved  by  feveral  perfons,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Leibnitz,  the  very  day  he  faw 
it:  and  he  gaye  it  in  the  Leipflc  afls  in 
an  infinity  of  manners;  as  aifo  did  M, 
Eernouilli,  the  marquis  de  i'Hofpital, 
Dr.  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Gregory, 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  is  a convulfive 
motion  that  makes  any  part  rigid  and 
inflexible.  See  CoNVULSiON. 

TETBUR Y , a market  town,  lixteen  miles, 
fouth  of  Gloucefter, 

TETHYS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fifh  of  the  order  of  the  zoophytse,  the 
body  of  which  is  formed  as  it  were  of 
two  lips  of  an  oblong  cartilaginous  body ; 
between  them  there  are  four  tentacula, 
which  have  the  form  of  ears,  and  two 
perforations  in  molt  fpecies  near  the  ten- 
tacula, 

TETICACO,  a great  lake  of  Peru,  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence : the  towns  fltuated  on  this  lake 
are  efteemed  the  moft  delightful  in  ail 
South  America. 

TETRACER  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-tetragynia  dais  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petal : the  fruit  is 
compofed  of  four  oval  capfules,  formed 
each  of  a Angle  valve,  opening  by  a fu- 
ture in  the  upper  part,  and  containing 
only  one  cell,  with  numerous,  roundilh, 
and  covered  feeds. 

TETRACHORD,  in  the  antient  mufic,  a 
concord  confifting  of  four  degrees  or  in- 
tervals, and  four  terms  or  founds;  called 
aifo  by  the  antients  diateflaron,  and  by 
us  a fourth.  See  INTERVAL,  Diagram, 
Dutessaron,  and  Fourth. 

This  interval  had  the  name  tetrachord 
given  it,  with  refpeft  to  the  lyre  and  its 
chords  or  ftrings. 

TETRADECARHOMBIS,  in  natural 
hillory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  foflils, 
of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitae,  exprelllng  a 
rhomboidal  body,  confifting  of  fourteen 
planes.  See  the  article  SELENlTiE. 

The  charaflers  of  this  genus  are,  that 
the  bodies  of  it  are  exaftly  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  common  felenitae  ; but 
^hat  in  thefe  each  of  the  end- planes  is 
divided  into  two,  and  there  are,  by  this, 
means,  eight  of  thele  planes  inftead  qf 
foyr.  01  this  genu|  there  ar^  only  three 


known  fpecies.  1.  A thin,  pellucid  one, 
with  tranfverfe  filaments,  which  is  fre- 
quent in  the  clay  pits  of  Northampton- 
Inire,  and  fome  other  counties,  ».  A 
dull,  thicker  kind,  with  very  llender, 
tranfverfe  filaments : this  is  a very  rare 
fpecies,  and  found,  as  far  as  is  yet  knowh^ 
only  in  Leicelterfhire  in  the  yellow  briqk- 
clay,  and  at  fmall  depths.  And,  3.  A, 
large  fcaly  kind,  confiderably  long,  and 
of  a very  rough  furface : this  is  found 
in  Yorkfhire,  and  that  fometimes  loofe, 
on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  but  more  fre- 
quently buried  in  the  ftrata  of  clay. 

TETRADIAPASON,  a mufical  chord, 
otherwife  called  a quadruple  diapafon,  or' 
eighth.  See  the  article  Diapason. 

tetrad  IT.®,  a name  given  to  feveral 
different  fefts  of  heretics.  The  fabbathi- 
ans  w.ete  called  tetraditas,  from  their  keep< 
ing  Eafter-day  on  the  fourth  ddy,  or  on 
Wednefday.  The  manicbeas,  and  others 
who  admitted  of  a quaternity  inftead  of 
a trinity  In  the  Godhead,  were  aifo  called 
tetraditas.  The  followers  of  Petrus  Ful- 
lenfis  had  the  fame  appellation,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  addition  they  made  to  the  tri- 
fagion,  to  fupport  an  error  they  held, 
that  in  qur  faviour’s  palflon  it  was  not 
any  particular  perfon  of  the  Godhead 
that  fuffered,  but  the  whole  deity. 

TETRADYNAM^A:  in  botany,  a clafa 
of  plants,  whofe  flowers  have  four  of  their 
ftamina  of  more  efficacy  than  the  reft  ; 
thefe  are  always  known  by  having  the  four 
efficacious, ftamina  longer  than  the  reft- 
The  tetradynamia  of  Linnsrus  include 
thofe  called  by  Toitrnefort  cruciformes^ 
and  by  Ray,  filiquofse,  and  filiculofie. 
The  general  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe:  the  perianthium  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  is  compofed  of  four  leaves^ 
which  are  oval,  oblong,  hollow,  obtufe, 
and  converging  toward  one  another,  and 
are  gibbous  at  the  bafe;  thefe  all  fall  off 
with  the  flower,  and  Hand  in  pairs ; the 
oppofite  ones  being  always  equal  in 
length,  this  cup  is  properly  the  nefla, 
rium  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  on  this  occa- 
lion  that  it  is  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  The 
flower  is  of  that  kind,  called  by  Tourne* 
fort,  cruciform  ; it  confifts  of  four  equal 
petals,  which  have  ungues  of  the  length 
of  the  cup,  erefl,  and  flat ; the  petals 
are  broad  at  the  top,  and  obtufe,  and 
fcarce  touch  one  another  at  the  fides ; 
and  the  infertion  of  the  petals  and  of  th.B 
ftamina  is  in  the  fame  place. 

The  ftamina  are  fix  Tubulated  erefl  fila- 
ments, the  two  oppofite  qn?s  are  of  the 
iS  K ' ■ 
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length  of  the  cup,  the  other  four  are 
. fomeihing  longer,  and  are  of  a lefs  length 
however  than  the  petals.  The  ahtherse 
are  oblong  and  pointed, 'thick  at  the  bale 
and  ere£l,  with  apices  bending  fideways. 
The  neflariferous  gland  in  the  different 
genera  of  this  ciafs,  is  differently  fituated. 
It  ufually,  however,  is  found  near  the 
ftamina,  and  moft  frequently  of  all  is 
affixed  to  fome  fliort  filaments,  and  Hands 
near  their  bafe.  Two  of  the'  ftarnina  are 
often  curved,  that  they  may  not  prefs 
• upon  this  gland  ; and  it  is  often  owing 
to  this,  that  two  are  fhorter  than  the  reft. 
The  germen  of  the  pittil  is  placed  above 
. the  receptacle,  and  is  every  day  in  its 
growth  raifed  higher  and  higher.  The 
ftyle  is  fometimes  wanting,  but  in  fuch 
plants  as  have  it,  it  is  of  the  length  of 
the  longer  ftamina.  The  ftigma  is  al- 
ways obttife. 

The  fiuit  or  capfule  is  always  a bivalve 
pod,  which'often  contains  two  cells;  this, 
when  ripe,  opens  by  fplitting  from  the 
apex  to  the  bale,  and  it  has  always  a little 
membranous  fubftance  ferving  within  as 
a feptern,'  when  the  pod  is  bilocular ; 
this  Hands  out  beyond  the  apex,  and  is 
•,  the  rudiments  of  what  was  before  the 
ilyle.  The  feeds  are  roundilli,  and  the 

■ pod  ufually  narrow  and  oblong. 

This  is  a very  natural  ciafs  of  plants, 
and  has  been  received  as  fuch  under  what- 
ever name  by  all  the  fyftematical  writers 
in  botany  ; and  the  plants  contained  un- 
der it  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  all  an- 
tifcorbutic'. 

It  is  naturally  Ihbdivided  into  two  feries  ; 
the  one  containing  the  filiculol'e  plants, 
and  the  other  the  filiqudfe  : the  firlt  have 
, a fhort  pod,  the  others  a long  apd  flender 
one  : the  firft  pods  ufually  have  more  of 
the  remains  of  the  ftyle  than  the  others. 
TETRAEDRON,  or  TETR-tHEORON,  in 
. • geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  or  pla- 
tonic bodies  or  Tolids,  comprehended  un- 
der four  quibteral  and  equal  triangles,' 
. See  plate  CCLXXV,  fig.  3.  ' 

It  is  demonftrated  by  mathematicians, 
that  the  fquare  of  the  fide  of  a tetraedron 
is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a 
fphere,  wherein  it  may  be  inferibed,  in  a 
fubfequialteral  ratio:  whence  it  follows, 
. that  the  fide'  of  a tetraedron  is  to  the  dia- 
meter of  a fphere  it  is  inferibed  in,  as  v' 

■ to  the  3,  confequentiy  they  are  in-; 
commenfurable. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a general 

■ name  for  any  fourlided  figure,  as  a fquare, 


parallelogram,  rhombus,  or  frapetjiunj, 

SeePARALtELOGRAM,  Sfc. 

Tetragon,  in  aftroibgy,  an  afpefil:  of 
two  planets  with  regard  to  the  eacthj 
more  ufually  called  quartile.'  See  the 
article  Quartile.  • - 

TETRAGONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  icofandria-tetragynia  ciafs  of  plants, 
without  any  corolla  : the  fruit  is  a cori- 
aceous cruft,  formed  into  a fort  of  fquare 
figure  by  four  longitudinal  alae,  and  con. 
tains  a fingle  olTeous  feed  with  four  cells. 

TETRAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  fyngeriefia-polygamia-fuper- 
flua  ciafs  of  plants,  with  a compound  ra- 
diated flower,  a paleaceous  receptacle, 
and  no  dovvn  to  the  feeds. 

TETR AGONIAS,  a name  given  to  a 
meteor,  whole  head  is  of  a quadrangular 
figure,  and  its  tail  or  train  long,  thick, 
and  uniform. 

TETRAGONISM,  in  geometry,  a term 
ufed  by  fome  for  the  quadrature  of  a 
circle. 

TRTRAGONTJS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle 
dtherwife  called  quadratus  genae.  See 
the  article  C^adratus. 

TETRAGRAMMATON,  a denomina- 
tion  given  by  the  Greeks' to  the  hebrew 
name  of  God,  Jehovah,  becaufe  confift- 
ing  of  four  letters. 

TE'i'RAMETER,  in  antient  poetry,  an 
iambic  ve'rfe,  confifting  of  four  meafures, 
or  eight  feet.  This  kind'of  verfe  is  only 
found  in  the  comic  poets,  as  Terence, 
&c.  See  the  article  Iambic. 

TETRANDRIA,  in  the  Linnasan  fyllem 
of  botany,  a ciafs  of  plants,  the  fourth  in 
order;  comprehending  all  fuch  plants  as 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  four 
ftamina,  or  male-parts,  in  each.  Seethe 
article  BotaKY. 

TETRAD,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae,  di- 
ftingtiiflied  by  having  the  part  of  the 
forehead  over  the  eyes  naked  and  pa- 
pillofe.' 

This  genus  comprehends  the  urogallus 
niajor,  or  wood-cock;  the  urogallus  mi- 
nor, orgrovvfe;'the  moor- cock,  lagopus, 
&c.  See  Urogallus,  &c. 

TE'TRAHEDRON,  or  Tetraedron. 

■■  See  the  article  Tetraedron. 

TETRAPETALOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  flowers  that  confift  of 'four 
fingle  petala  or  leaves,  placed  around  the 
piftil.  See  the  aiticle  Pistil. 

TETRAPHARMACUM,  fignifies  any 
remedy  confifting  of  four  ingredients. 

TETRAP; 
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TETRA.PLA,  in  church  hiftory,  a bible 
(ilfpofed  by  Origen  under  four  columns, 
in  each  whereof  was  a , different  greek 
yerfion,  w's:.-  that  of  Aquila,  that  of 
Symmachus,  that  of  the  Seventy,  and 
that  of  Theodotion.  See  Bible, 

TETRAPTERA,  in  the  hiftory  of  in- 
fers, a nanie  given  to  that  order  of  in- 
fers, which  have  four  wings.  See  the 
article  Insect. 

The  infefts  of  this  order  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  have  certain  evident  diftinc- 
tions  in  the  ftrufture  of  their  wings,,  and 
are  thence  arranged  under  five  clalfes  ; 
rviz.  the  coleoptera,  fcleroptera,  neurop- 
tera,  lepidoptera,  and  hyrnenoptera.-  See 
the  article  Coleoptera,  Sfc. 

TETRAPTOTE,  tetraptoton,  in  gram- 
mar, a name  given  to  fuch  defeflive 
nouns  as  have  only  four  cafes;  fuch  are 
wicis,  pecudis,  fordis,  &c,  as  being  de- 
prived of  the  nominative  and  vocative 
iingular. 

TETRAP.YRAMIDIA,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory, the  narhe  of  a genus  of  fpars,  in- 
fluenced in  their  lhape  by  an  admixture 
of  particles  of  tin,  and  found  in  form  of 
broad-bottomed  pyramids  of  four  fides. 
See  the  article  Spar. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  which  is  ufually  of  a brownilh 
colour,  and  found  in  Saxony,  as  alfo  in 
Devonftiire,  Cornwall,  and  other  coun- 
ties of  England,  where  there  is  tin. 

TETRARCH,  tetrarcha,  a prince  who 
holds  and  governs  a fourth  part  of  a king- 
dom. Such  originally  was  the  import  of 
the  title  tetrarch  ; but  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  any  petty  king  or  fovereign, 
and  became  fynonymous  with  ethnarch. 

TETRASTICH,  a ftanza,  epigram  or 
poem,  confirting  of  four  verfes. 

TETRASTYLE,  in  the  antient  architec- 
ture, a building,  and  particularly  a tem- 
ple, with  four  columns  in  its  front. 

TETRASYLLABICAL,  a word  confift- 
ing.of  four  fyllables. 

TETRATONON,  in  mufic,  a name 
whereby  the  fuperfluous  fifth'  is  'fome- 
titnes,  called,  as  containing  four  tones. 

TETUAN,  a town  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, lituated  about  eight  miles  from  the 
bay  of  that  name,  juft  within  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar  ; weft  long.  6°  35',  north 
lat.  .35*’  40'. 

TEUCRIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-gyranofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is  ringent,  and  form- 
ed of  a fingle  petal  : the  tube  is  cylindric 
and  flroft,  and  terminates  in_  an  incur- 
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vated  opening  : the  lower  lip  is  divided 
into  three  fegments;  the  lateral  ones  ai'e 
of  the  figure  of  ilie  upper  lip,  and-fome- 
what  ereft;  the  middle  one  is  much 
larger  and  rounded  ; there  is  no  peri- 
carpium  5 the  feeds  are  four,  roundith, 
and  lodged  in  the  bafe  of  the  cup. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  germander, 
polium,  fcordinm,  &c.  This  plant  has 
the  credit  of  being  a great  fudorific  and 
alexipharmic.  It  is  preferibed  in  ma- 
lignant and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in 
the  plague  itfelf,  as  alfo  in  obttruftions 
of  the  liver  and  fpleen ; it  is  faid  to  de- 
ftroy  worms  externally  j it  cleanfes  ul- 
cers, and  is  applied  by  way  of  cataplafm 
to  mitigate  pain ; it  is  at  prefent  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  fliops  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
confeftio  Fracaftorii. 

TEUTONIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
Teutons,  an  antient  people  of  Germany, 
inhabiting  chiefly  along  the  coafts  of  the 
German  ocean:  thus,  the  teutonic  lan- 
guage is  the  antient  language  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  ranked  among  the  mo- 
ther tongues.  The  teutonic  is  now  called 
the  German  or  Dutch,  and  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  upper  and  lower.  The  upper 
has  two  notable  dialeifs,  ’viz.  i.  The 
Scandian,  Danifh,  or  perhaps  Gothic;  to 
which  belong  the  languages  fpoken  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ice- 
land. 2.  The  Saxon,  to  which  belong 
the  feveral  languages  of  the  .Englilh, 
Scots,  Frifian,  and  thofe  on  the  north  of 
the  Elbe.  To  the  lower  belong  the  Low 
Dutch,  Flemifh,  Gfr.  fpoken  through  the 
Netherlands,  fife. 

Teutonic  order,  a military  order  of 
knights,  eftablifhed  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  called  as 
confiding  chiefly  of  Germans  or  Teutons. 
The  origin,  (Efr.  of  the  teutonic  order  is 
faid  to  be  this.  The  Cliriftians,  under 
Guy  of  Lufignan,  laying  fiege  to  Acre, 
or  Aeon,  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Holy  Land,  fome  Germans  of  Bre- 
men andLubec,  touched  with  companion 
for  the  lick  and  wounded  of  the  army, 
who  wanted  common  neceffaries,  fet  oa 
foot  a kind  of  hofpital  under  a tent, 
which  they  made  of  a fhip's  fail,  and  here 
betook  themfelves  to  a charitable  atten- 
dance on  them.  This  ttarted  a thought 
of  eftablilhing  a third  military  order,  in 
imitation  of  the  templars  and  hol'pitallers. 

, The  defign  was  approved  of  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerufalem,  the  archbifhops  and 
biftiops  of  the  neighbouring  places,  the 
king  of  Jetufalem,  tlw  mailers  of  the 
»8  K-  a temple  ' 
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temple  and  hofpital,  and  the  german 
lords  and  prelates  then  in  the  Hdly  Land, 
and  pope  Calixtus  III.  confirmed  it  by 
his  bull,  and  the  new  order  was  called 
the  order  ol  teutonic  knights  of  thehoufe 
of  St.  Mary  at  Jerufalem.  The  pope 
granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
templars  and  hofpitalers  of  St.  ^ohn, 
excepting  that  they  were  to  be  fubje£t  to 
the  patriarchs  and  other  prelates,  and  that 
they  ihould  pay  tythe  of  what  they  pof- 
feffed.  Others  relate,  that  the  teutonic 
order  was  eftablilhed  at  Jerufalem,  before 
the  city  of  Acre  was  befieged.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  teutonic  order,  while  in  its 
fplendor,  were  the  grand  mafter,  who 
refided  at  Marienburg ; under  him  were 
the  grand  commander  ; the  grand  mar- 
fiial,  who  had  his  refidence  at  Koningf- 
berg ; the  grand  hofpitaler,  who  refided 
at  Elbing ; the  draper,  who  took  care  to 
furnifh  the  habits ; the  treafurer,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  grand  tnafter, 
and  feveral  commanders,  as  thofe  of 
Thorne,  Culme,  Brandenburg,  Koningf- 
berg,  Elbing,  They  had  alfo  their 
commanders  of  particular  caftles  and  for- 
. trelTes,  advocates,  proveditbrs,  intendants 
of  mills,  provifions,  6fr.  This  order  is 
now  little  more  than  the  rtiadow  of  what 
>t  formerly  was,  having  only  three  or 
four  commanderies,  fcarce  fufficient  for 
the  ordinary  fubfiltenceof  the  grand  maf- 
ter and  his  knights. 

TEWK.SBURY,  a borough-town  of  Glo- 
cefteifhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Severn, 
ten  miles  north  of  Glocetter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

TEXEL,  an  ifland  of  Holland,  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-fea,  parted 
from  the  continent  of  Holland  by  a nar- 
row channel,  through  which  molt  ft.ips 
bound  to  Anifterdam  pafs. 

TEXT,  a relative  term,  contradiftinguilh- 
ed  to  glofs  or  commentary,  and  fignify- 
ing  an  original  difcourfe  exclufive  of  any 
note  or  interpretation.  This  word  is 
particularly  ufed  for  a certain  pafl'age  of 
fcripture,  chofen  by  a preacher  to  be  the 
fubjeft  of  his  fermon. 

A text-book,  in  feveral  univerfities,  is  a 
claffic  author  written  very  wide  by  the 
ftudents,  to  give  room  for  an  interpreta- 
tion cfiiSlaied  by  the  mafter  or  regent  to 
be  inferted  in  the  interlines.  The  Spa- 
niards  give  the  name  of  text  to  a kind  of 
little  poem  or  fet  of  verfes  placed  at  the 
he^id  of  a glofs,  and  making  the  fubjeft 
thereof,  each  verfe  being  explained  one 
after  another  in  tlie  courfe  of  the  glofs. 


Text,  In  antient  law- authors,  is  appro^ 
priated  to  the  book  of  the  four  gofpelt 
by  way  of  eminence. 

TEXTUARIES,  textuarii,,  a name  given 
the  feS-of  the  caraites  among  the  Jews, 
See  the  article  Caraites, 

TEXTURE,  textura,  properly  denotes  the 
arrangement  and  cohefion  of  feveral  flen- 
der  bodies  or  threads  interwoven  or  en- 
tangled among  each  other,  as  in  the  webs 
of  fpiders,  or  in  cloths,  fluffs,  fife. 
Texture  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  any 
union  or  conftituent  particles  of  a con- 
crete body,  whether  by  weaving,  hook- 
ing, knitting,  tying,  chaining,  indenting, 
intruding,  compreffing,  attraftihg,  or  any 
other  way.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a 
clofe  compafil  texture,  a lax  porous  tex. 
ture,  a regular  or  irregular  texture,  ftfe, 
A great  deal  depends  on  the  texture  of 
the  component  parts  of  a body  ; hence 
moft  of  its  particular  properties,  its  fpe. 
cific  gravity,  colour,  &c. 

TEYN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  fituated  fifty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Prague, 

THALAMI  nerworum  cpticorum,  in  ana- 
tomy, two  oblong  prominences  of  the  la- 
teral ventricles  of  the  brain,  medullary 
without,  but  a little  cineritious  within, 
being  thus  called  becaufe  the  optic  nerves 
rife  out  of  them. 

THALIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  charafilers  of  which  are  not  perfeflly 
afeertained  : the  calyx  is  an  ovato-fubu- 
lated  univalve  fpatha : the  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  five  ovato-oblong  petals,  hollowed 
and  undulated  at  the  edge  ; the  two 
neareft  the  fpatha  are  fmall  and  involute, 
the  others  are  nearly  equal,  erefit,  and 
concave  : the  germen  is  oval  : ihe  fruit 
is  an  oval  unilocular  berry : the  feed  is 
fingle,  ofteous,  and  bilocular ; the  nu- 
cleus is  flender. 

THALICTRUM,  common  meadow 

RUE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria-polygynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corol- 
la whereof  confifts  of  four  roundifti,  hol- 
low, obtufe,  deciduous  petals.  The 
fruit  confifts  of  a carinated,  fulcated  bark, 
containing  only  one  cell : the  feed  is 
fingle  and  oblong. 

This  plant  is  an  excellent  aperient  and 
ftrengihener  of  the  inleftines,  like  rhu- 
barb  ; but  the  dofe  ought  to  be  triple  that 
of  rhubarb.  It  is  commonly  faid  to  purge 
bile  ; the  flowers  are  effeflual  in  fpittiiig 
of  blood,  the  fludr  albus,  and  other  fe- 
male diforders  ; externally  they  are  of 
fervice  in  the  fcabies,  all  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes,  wounds  and  ulcers. 
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THAMES,  a great  navigable  river  of  Eng. 
land,  compofed  chiefly  of  the  river  Ifis 
and  Thame,  of  which  the  Ifis  is  much  the 
largeft  and  runs  the  longeft  courl^,  rifing 
on  the  confines  of  Glocefterfhire.  At 
Lechlade  it  becomes  navigable,  from 
whence  itcontimies  its  courfe  north-eaft  to 
Oxford,  where  it  receives  the  Charwell : 
from  Oxford  it  runs  fouth-eaft  to  Abing- 
ton,  and  to  to  Borchefter,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Thame,  and  continues  it  courfe 
fouth-eaft  to  Windfor,  and  thence  runs 
eaft  to  London,  and  continues  the  fame 
courfe  to  the  fea , receiving  the  river 
Medway  near  the  mouth  of  it.  The 
Thame  is  but  a fmall  river,  which  rifing 
near  Tring  in  Hertford Ih ire,  crofies  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  Ifis 
at  Borchefter. 

THANE,  or  Thain,  thanus,  a name  of 
an  antient  dignity  among  the  Englifh  and 
Scots,  or  Anglo  Saxons.  Skene  makss 
thane  to  be  a dignity  equal  to  the  fon 
of  an  earl.  Camden  will  have  it,  that 
thanes  were  only  dignified  by  the  offices 
they  bore.  There  were  two  kinds  or 
orders  of  thanes,  the  king’s  thanes,  and 
the  ordinary  thanes : the  firtt  were  thofe 
who  attended  the  king  in  his  courts, 
and  who  held  lands  immediately  of  the 
king.  The  ordinary  thanes,  or  the  thani 
tninores,  were  the  lords  of  the  manors, 
who  had  particular  jurifdiflion  within 
their  limits,  and  over  their  own  tenants  ; 
thefe  changed  their  names  for  that  of 
barons,  and  hence  their  courts  are  called 
courts-baron  to  this  day. 

Thane-lands,  were  lands  granted  by 
charters  of  our  antient  kings,  to  their 
thanes,  with  all  immunities,  except  the 
threefold  neceffity  of  expedition,  repair 
of  callles,  and  mending  bridges. 

THANET,  a little  ifland  of  eaft  Kent, 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Stour  and 
the  fea. 

THAPSIA,  DEADLY  CARROT,  in  bota- 
ny,  a genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clifs  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  where- 
of is  uniform:  the  Angle  flowers  confift 
each  of  five  crooked,  lanceolated  petals: 
the  fruit  is  naked,  oblong,  furrounded 
longitudinally  with  a membrane,  and  fe- 
parable  into  two  parts : the  feeds  are  two, 
large,  oblong,  and  convex,  pointed  at 
ejch  end,  and  having  on  each  fide  a plane 
fctrgin,  large  and  undivided,  which  is 
emarginated  at  top  and  bottom. 

This  plant  is  ufed  to  provoke  the  men- 
fes,  and  other  evacuations,  and  exter- 
hally  it  is-  ufed  in  ointments  for  the 
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THAUMATURGUS,  a worker  of  mira- 
cles, an  appellation  which  the  romanifts 
give  to  feveral  of  their  faints  eminent 
for  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  their 
miracles. 

THAWING,  the  refolution  of  ice  into 
its  former  fluid  ftate,  by  the  warmth  of 
the  air,  &c..  See  Freezing. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  if  a fudden  thaw 
takes  place  after  a long  Iharp  froft,  which 
has  bound  up  the  rivers,  and  penetrated 
the  earth’s  furface  to  a confiderable  depth, 
it  is,  ufually,  quickly  fucceeded  by  a mul- 
titude of  clouds  and  uncommon  heats, 
and  then  by  thunder  and  lightening. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  fat  vapours  and 
exhalations  railed  by  the  fubterraneous 
heat,  have  long  remained  Imprifoned  un- 
der that  covering  of  the  earth,  as  appears 
hence,  that  if  the  ice  of  a ditch  be  broke 
in  the  middle  of  a fevere  froft,  it  pre- 
fenlly  emits  warm  vapours,  and  this  the 
more  plentifully,  as  well  as  the  hotter,  by 
how  much  the  froft  is  harder  and  the  ice 
ihickex’.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  ex- 
terior frozen  turf  of  earth  is  foftened  by 
warmth,  the  pent-up  vapours  immedi- 
ately efcape  through  all  the  paflages  they 
can  find,  and  mounting  on  high,  form 
clouds,  which  being  driven  about,  and 
fometimes  illumined  by  the  fun,  produce 
fuch  effefls.  Hence  thefe  violent  thun- 
ders in  Mufeovy,  Sweden,  and  Benmark, 
after  a thaw. 

THAXTEB,  a market-town  of  EITex, 
fituated  18  miles  north  of  Chelmsford. 

THEA,  TEA,  in  botany.  See  Tea. 

THEATINES,  a religious  order  in  the 
romifh  church,  fo  called  from  their  prin- 
cipal founder  John  Peter  Caraffa,  then 
bilhop  of  Theate,  orChiete,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  afterwards  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  The  names 
of  the  other  founders  were  Gaetan,  Botii- 
lace,  and  Configlieri.  Thefe  four  pi- 
ous men  defiring  to  reform  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Hate,  laid' the  foundation  of  an  order 
of  regular  clerks  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1524.  Pope  Clement  VII.  approved  the 
inftitute,  and  permitted  the  brethren  to 
make  the  three  religious  vows,  to  eleft  a 
fuperior  every  three  years,  and  to  draw 
up  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  or- 
der. They  firll  endeavoured,  by  their 
example,  to  revive  among  the  clergy  the 
poverty  of  the  apoftles  and  firft  difciples 
of  our  Saviour,  and  were  the  firft  who 
affiimed  the  title  of  regular  clerks. 

THEATRE,  Siarfoy,  in  antiquity,  a pub- 
lic 
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lie  edifice  for  the  exhibiting  of  fcenic  fpec- 
tacles,  or  ftiews,  to  the  people;  compre- 
hending not  only  the  eminence  on  which 
the  aftors  appeared,  and  the  adlion  pafled, 
but  alfo  the  whole  area  of  the  place,  com- 
mon to  the  aflors  and.  fpeftators. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  form  of  their 
theatres  from  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  which 
were  generally  built  in  the  fliape  of  a 
femi-circle,  encompalTed  with  porticos, 
and  furnilhed  with  fe?ts  of  ftone,  difpofed 
in  femi -circles,  riling  gradually  one  above 
another. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  antient  thea- 
tres were  the  feena,  profeertium,  orche- 
ftra,  and  area.  See  the  articles  Scena, 
Proscenium,  &c. 

Among  the  moderns,  theatre  more  pecu- 
liarly denotes  the  ftage,  or  place  whereon 
the  drama  or  play  is  exhibited ; anfwer- 
ing  to  the  profeenium  of  the  antients.  It 
is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  comprehenfive 
fenfe,  for  the  whole  play-houfe.  See  the 
articles  Drama,  Play, 

Theatre  is  alfo  ufed  in  archifeflure, 
chiefly  among  the  Italians,  for  an  aflem- 
blage  of  feveral  buildings,  which,  by  a 
happy  difpofition  and  elevation,  repre- 
fents  an  agreeable  feene  to  the  eye. 

jfnatomical  'The ATKE,  iu  a fchool  of  me- 
dicine and  chirurgery,  is  a hall,  with 
feveral  rows  of  feats,  difpofed  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  amphitheatre  j having 
a table  bearing  on  a pivot,  in  the  middle, 
for  the  difleStion  ofbpdies. 

THEBAID,  thebais,  a celebrated  heroic 
poem  of  Statius,  the  fuhjefl  whereof  is 
the  civil  vvar,  of  Thebes,  between  the  two 
brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices;  or, 
Thebes  taken  by  Thefeus. 

The’  tfaebaid  is  cenfured  by  the  heft  of 
critics,,  for  a multiplicity  of  fables  and 
afiions;  for  too  much  heat  and  extrava- 
gance, and  for  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability. 

THEBES,  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  in 
upper  Egypt,  now  in  ruins;  as  alfo  an 
antient 'city  of  Achaia,  now  a province 
of  european  Tuiky. 

THEFT,  jfirrtow;,  in  law,  an  unlawful  fe- 
lonious taking  awayanother  man''s  move- 
able  and  perlonal  goods,  againft  the  own- 
er’s will,  with  intent  to  fteal  them. 

It  is  divided  into  theft  or  larceny,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  and  petit  thef,  or  petit 
larceny  ; the  former  whei-eof  is  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  lad.  and  is  deemed 
felony  ; the  other,  which  is  of  goods  un- 
der that  value,  is  not  felony.  See  the 
articles  Felony  and  Larceny, 
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TheftboTe,  the  receiving  a man's  goods’ 
again  from  a thief,  or  other  amends,  by 
way  of  compolition,  and  to  prevent  pro- 
fecution,  that  the  felon  may  efcape  un- 
puniflied ; the  punifliment  whereof  ij 
imprifonment,  but  not  the  lofs  of  life 
or  member. 

THEISM,  or  Deism.  See  DeisM. 

THELIGONUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monoe’cia.polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  : the  calyx  is  bifid,  and 
the  piftil  Angle : the  fruit  is  a coriaceous 
capfule,  containing  only  a Angle  cell,  anil 
in  it  one  globofe  feed. 

THEEONIUM,  in  law-books,  is  ufed  to 
denote  any  kind  of  toll : hence,  citizens 
and  other  perfons  who  have  a right  to  be 
free  from  toll,  may  have  a writ  called 
breve  eflendi  quieti  de  thelonio. 

THEME,  in  matters  of  education,  denotes 
the  fubjedl  of  an  exercife,  for  yoiing  (lu. 
dents  to  write  or  compofe  on. 

Theme,  among  aftrologers,  denotes  tlic 
Agiire  reprefenting  the  Hate  of  the  heavens 
for  any  time  required ; that  is,  the  places 
of  the  ftars  and  planets  for  that  time. 
See  the  article  Horoscope. 

THENAR,  in  anatomy,  the  abdufler. 
niufcle  of  the  thumb;  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  tranlVerfe  ligament  that  joins  tlie 
bones  of  the  catpus,  and  its  termination 
in  the  Aift  and  fecoiid  phalanx : the  two 
fefamoide  bones  of  the  thumb  are  ufually 
found  lodged  in  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle, 
The  abduSlor-mufcle  of  the  great  toe, 
likewife  called  thenar,  has  its  origin  Aoni 
the  internal  Ade  of  the  calcanenm,  anil 
the  os  naviculare;  and  its  termination  at 
the  internal  Ade  of  the  great  toe,  btfide 
the  internal  fefamoide  bone. 

THEOBROMA,  the  chocolate-nut- 
tree,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poljJ- 
delphia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  tli! 
corolla  of  vyhich  conAfts  of  Ave  ereflo- 
patent  petals,  each  of  them  armed  witha 
biAd  feta  : the  nefilarium  is  of  a camps- 
nulated  Agure,  and  ereflo- patent : ilia 
fiiiit  is  a woody  cortex,  of  an  unetiual 
Curface,  with  Ave  ridges,  and  has  feeds 
loHge^  in  Ave  feriefes  within  it : thefe  art 
numerous,  flefliy,  nearly  ofan  o.val  figure, 
and  ferve  to  make  chocolate.  See  tb 
article  Chocolate.' 

This  genus  comprehends  the-  cacao  of 
Tournefoi  t, and  thegtiazuma  ofPlumieri 

■ the  former  of  wliith  has  a quadrangiilil 
pod,  lengthened  at  each  extremity  i a«l 
the  latter,  a globofe  fruit,  covered  will 
tubercles,  and  its  rind  pi  rfprated  in  Itl 

mannsr  ©f  a Aeve,  See  Cacao'. 

THEOi 
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THEOCRACy,  0£OKp«T£iit,  in  matters  of 
■ government,  a ftate  governed  by  the  im- 
mediate direfilion  of  God  alone  : fuch 
was  the  antiept  government  of  the  Jews, 
■before  the  time  of  Saul. 

THEODOLITE,  a mathematical  inftru- 
' ment  much  ufed  in  furveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  diftances,  &c. 

It  is  made  varioufly,  feyeral  perfons  hav- 
ing their  feveral  ways  of  contriving  it, 
each  more  Ample  and  portable,  more  ac- 
curate apd  expeditious  than  others.  The 
common  one  confifts  of  a brafs-circle 
about  a foot  diameter,  cut  in  the  form 
reprefented  in  plate  CCLXXV.  fig.  i. . 
n°  I.  having  its  limb  divided  into  360 
degrees,  and  each  degree  fubdivided,  ei-. 
ther  diagonally,  or  otherwife,  into  mi- 
nutes. 

Undernfatb,  atcc,  are  fixed  two  littlepil- 
lai's  b b {ibid.  x\°  1.')  which  fupport  an 
axis.  Whereupon  is  fixed  a telefcope  con- 
. filling  of  two  glalTes,  in  a fquare  brafs- 
tti'ne,  for  the  viewing  of  remote  obje61s. 
bn  the  center  of  the  circle  moves  the  in- 
dex C,  which  is  a circular  plate,  having 
a compaCs  in  the  middle  whofe  meridian 
line  anfwers  to  the  fiducial  linear;  at 
I b,  are  fixed  two  pillars  to  fupport  an 
axis  which  bears  a telefcope  like  the  for- 
mer, whole  line  of  collimation  anfwers 
to  the  fiducial  line  a a.  At  each  end  of 
either  telefcope,  ‘ is  fixed  a plain  fight  for 
the  viewing  nearer  objedls. 

The  ends  of  the  index  a a are  cut  circu- 
larly, to  fit  the  divifions  of  the  Hmb  B ; 
and  when  that  limb  is  diagonally  divid- 
ed, the  fiducial  line,  at  one  end  of  .the  in- 
dex, lliews  the  degrees  and  minutes  upon 
the  limb.  The  whole  inftrucnent  is 
mounted  with ' a ball  and  focket,  uyidn  a 
three-legged  Itaff. 

lyioft  theodolites  have  no  telefcopes,  but 
Only  four  plain  fights,  two  of  them  fatten- 
ed on  the  limb,  and  two  on  the  ends  of 
the  index. 

Mr.  SilTon’s  improved  theodolite  being 
one  of  the  belt  of  thefe  inftrume'nfs,  we 
lhall  here  give  its  defcription,  ibid,  3. 

. The  three  Haves,  whereby  it  is  Tupported, 
ferew  into  bell-'raetal  joints  by  brafs- 
feri'iis  at  top,  which  are  moveable  between 
brafs-pillars  fixed  in  a ftrorigbrafs-plate; 
in  which,  round  the  center,  is  fixed  a 
focket  with  a ball  moveable  in  it,  and 
upon  which  the  four  ferews  prefs  that  let 
the  limb  horizontal.  Next  above  is  fuch' 
another  plate,  through  which  the  faid 
ferews  pal's,  atid  on  w.iiich  round  the  cen- 


ter is  fixed  a fruftum  of  a cone  of  bell- 
metal,  whofe  axis,  being  connefte'd  witfi 
the  center  of  the  ball,  is  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  limb,  by  means,  of  a coni- 
cal brafs  ferril  fitted  to  it,  whereon  is 
fixed  the  compafs-box,  and  on  it  the 
limb,  which  is  a ftrong  bell- metal  ring, 
whereon  are  moveable  three  brafs  indexes, 
in  whofe  plate  are  fixed  four  brafs-pillars, 
that  joining  at  top,  hold  the  center-pin 
of  the  bell-metal  double  (extant,  whofe 
double  index  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the 
fame  plate.  'Within  the  double  fextant 
is  fixed  the  fpirit-Ievel,  and  over  it  the 
telefcope.  See  the  article  Le'VEI.. 

The  compafs-box  is  graved  with  two 
diamonds  for  north  and  fouth,  and  withi 
lo  degrees  on  both  Tides  of  each,  that 
the  needle  rnay  be  fet  to  the  variation,  and 
its  error  alfo  known. 

The  limb  has  two  fleur-de-luces  againlf 
the  diamonds  in  the  box,  and  is  curioufly 
divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  number- 
ed to  the  left  hand  at  every  10“  to  twice 
180®,  having  threeindexes  (with Nonius’s 
divifions  on  each  for  the  decimals  of  a 
degree)  that  are  moved  by  a pinion  fixed 
below  one  of  them  without  moving  the 
limb,  and  in  another  is  a ferew  and 
fpring  under,  to  fix  it  to  any  part  of  the: 
limb:  it  has  alfo  divifions  numbered  for 
taking  the  quarter  girt  in  round  limber; 
to  which  a fiiorter  index  is  ufed,  having 
Nonius's  divifions  for  the  decimals  of'an 
inch  ; but  an  abatement  muft  be  made 
for  the  bark,  if  not  taken  off.  SeeRuLE. 
The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one  fide 
from  under  its  center  (when  the  fpirit- 
tube  and  telefcope'  are  -level)  to  above 
60  degrees  each  way,  and  numbered  at 
io,  zo,  &£.  And  the 'double  index 
(through  which  it  is,  moveable)  Ihews  on 
the  feme  fide  the  degree  .and  decimal  of 
any  altitude,  or  depreflion  to  that  extent, 
by  Nonius’s  divifions  ; 'on  the  other  fide 
are  divifions  numbered  for  taking  the  up- 
fight  height  of 'timber,  tsfr.  in  feet,  when 
diftant  ten  feet,  which  at  20  muft  be 
doubled,  and  at  30  trebled  ; and  alfo  the 
quantities  for  reducing  hypothenufal  lines 
to  horizontal : it  is  moveable  by  a pinion 
fixed  in  the  double  index.  See  the  article 
Surveying. 

The  telefcope  is  a little  (horter  than  the 
diameter  of  the  limb,  that  a fall  may  not 
hurt  it;  yet  it  will  magnify  as  much, 
and  (hew  a dlftinfl  objeS  as  perfcfl,  as 
mod  of  treble  its  length  ; in  its  focus  are 
very  fine  crofs  wires,  whofe  interfefiion 
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is'ih  the  plane  of  the  double  fextant,  and 
this  was  a whole  circle,  and  turned  in  a 
, lathe  to  a true  plane,  and  is  fixed  at  right- 
angles  to  the  limb  j fo  that  whenever  the 
limb  is  fet  horizontal  (which  is  readily- 
done  by  making  the  fplrit-tube  level  over 
two  fcrews,  and  the  like  over  the  other 
two)  the  double  fextant  and  telefcope  are 
nioveable  in  a vertical  plane,  and  then 
every  angle  taken  on  the  limb  (though 
the  telefcope  be  never  fo  much  elevated  or 
deprelTed)  will  be  an  angle  in  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  and  this  is  abfoliitely  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  plotting  an  horizontal  plane. 
See  Plotting  and  Telescope, 

The  ufe  of  the  theodolite  Is  abundantly 
^ewn  in  that  of  the  graphometer,  or 
femi.circle,  which  is  only  half  a theodo- 
-Jitej  and  in  that  of  the  plain  table, 
-which  is  occafionally  made  to  be  ufed  as 
a theodolite.  Note,  the  index  and  com- 
pafs  of  a theodolite,  likewife  ferve  for  a 
circumferentor,  and  are  ufedasfuch.  See 
the  articles  Graphometer,  Ppajn- 
Table,  and  Circumferentor, 

THEOGONY,  that  branch  of  the  heathen 
theology,  which  taught  the  genealogy  of 
their  gods.  See  the  article  God. 

THEOLOGIUM,  in  the  antient  theatre, 
a kind  of  little  fiage,  above  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  aSors  appeared  ; being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
were  difpofed  ; whence  the  napie. 

THEOLOGY,  or  Divinity,  a fcience 
which  inftriifls  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  or  divine  things ; or  which  has 
God,  and  the  things  he  has  revealed,  for 
its  obje£f.  See  ihe  article  God. 

Hence  theology  may  be  diftinguilhed  into 
natural,  which  comprehends  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  God  from  his  works, 
by  tlie  light  of  reafon  alone  ; and  ftiper- 
natural,  which  contains  what  we  are 
taught  concerning  God  in  revelation. 
Theology  i?  again  diftinguilhed  into  po- 
fitive,  moral,  and  fcholaftic.  Pofittve 
theology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
fcriptures,  and  of  the  fighification  there- 
of, conformably  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  and  councils,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  argumentation.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  this  ought  to  be  called  ex- 
pofitive,  rather  than  pofitive.  Moral  thgo- 
logy,  is  that  which  teaches  us  the  divine 
laws  relating  to  our  manners  andaflions. 
Scholaftic,  or  fchool  theology,  is  that 
vehich  proceeds  by  reafoning  ; or  that  de- 
rives the  knowledge  of  feveral  divine 
things  from  certain  eiiabliflied  principles 
pf  faith.  ‘ ' ' 
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THEONVILLE,  a city  of  Luxemburg, 
fituated  on  the  river  Mofelle : eaft  long, 
6°,  north  lat.  49°  ja'. 
THEOPHRASTA,  in  botany,  a genut 
of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
phants,  with  a monopetaious  campanu. 
lated  petal,  femi-quinquifid  at  the  limb: 
the  fruit  is  a large,  globofe,  unilocular 
capfu  le,  containing  a great  many  roundilh 
feeds. 

THEORBA,  Thiorba,  orTiORBA,  a 
• mufical  inftrument  made  in  form  of  a 
large  lute,  except  that  it  has  two  necks 
or  jiiga,  the  fecond  and  longer  whereof 
fiiftains  the  fourlaft  rows  of  chords  which 
are  to  give  the  deeped  founds. 
THEOREM,  a fpeculative  propofition,  de. 
monftrating  the  properties  of  any  fubjeft. 
Theorems  are  either  univerfal,  which  ex. 
tend  to  any  quantity,  without  reftriflion 
univerfally  ; as  this,  that  the  reflangle 
of  the  fum,  and  difference  of  any  two 
quantities,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
theirfquares  ! or  particular,  which  extend 
only  to  a particular  quantity ; as  this,  in 
an  equilateral  right-lined  triangle,  each 
of  the  angles  is  60  degrees. 

Theorems  are  again  diftinguilhed  into 
negative,  local,  plane,  and  folid. 

A negative  theorem  is  that  which  ex- 
pyeffes  the  impoffibiiity  of  any  affertioni 
as.  that  the  fura  of  two  biquadrate  mini, 
bers  cannot  make  a fquare  number,  A 
local  theorem  is  that  which  relates  to  a 
fmface;  as,  that  the  triangles  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  altitude  are  equal.  Aplane 
theorem  is  that  which  either  relates  to  3 
reflilinear  furface,  or  to  one  terminated 
by  the  circumference  of  a circle  ; as  that 
all  angles  in  the  fame  fegment  of  a circle 
are  equal.  And  a folid  theorem  is  that 
which  confiders  a fpace  terminated  by  a 
folid  line ; that  is  by  any  of  the  three 
conic  fedlions.  e.  gr.  this  : that  if  a 
right  lines  cut  two  afymptotic  parabola’?, 
its  two  parts  terminated  by  them  lhall  be 
equal. 

Rer/jirnrej/ Theorem,  is  one  whole  con- 
verfe  is  true  ; as  that,  if  a triangle  have 
two  equal  Tides,  it  mull  have  two  equal 
angles;  the  converfe  of  which  is  likewile 
Hue,  that,  if  it  have  two  equal  angles, 
it  muft  have  two  equal  Tides. 
THEORETIC,  or  Tpeoretical,  fottie- 
thing  relating  to  theory,  or  that  lenni- 
nates  in  fpeculation.  See  THEfRV. 
Hence  theoretical  aftfonemy  is  that  part 
of  aftronomy,  which  accounts  for  the 
. ’various  phaenornena  of  the  ftars  and 
planets.  See  Star  and  Planet. 

' “ '■  '^’S.EQRY, 
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Theory,  in  general,  denotes  any  doc- 
trine which  terminates  in  fpeculation 
alone,  without  confidering  the  praftical 
Ufes  and  application  thereof*  Thus  the 
theory  of  cherniftry,  for  inftance,  con- 
tains all  the  general  truths  which  .the 
particular  experiments  of  chemifts  have 
hitherto  demonftrated.  Thefe  are,  on 
this  occafion,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  whole'  body  of  fuch  truths  makes  the 
univerfal  theory  of  chymiltry,  for  che- 
miftry  is  no  fcience  formed  fl/rtorz;  it  is 
no  pioduflion  of  the  human  mind,  or 
raifed  by  reafoning,  but  collected  afof- 
' terion  from  experiments  : it  took  its  rife 
from  various  operations  cafually  made, 
and  obferving  thqfe  that  had  one  and  the 
fame  uniform  tendency,  without  any  ex- 
peflation  of  what  followed  j and  was 
only  reduced  into  an  art,  by  collefting 
and  comparing  the  effefls  of  fuch  un- 
certain experiments,  and  noting  the  ten- 
dency thereof:  fo  far  then  as  a number 
of  experiments  agree  to  eftablifli  any 
unqueftionable  truth  ; fo  far  they  may 
be  confidering  as  conftituting  the  theory 
ofchemiftry.  See  Chemistry. 

Such  a theory  is  neceffary  to  be  premifed 
to  every  art ; and  fomelhing  equivalent 
to  this  is  praflifed  by  every  artifan,  in 
teaching  his  difciple  how  to  proceed  or- 
derly in  the  exercife  of  his  art;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  would  be  impoflible  to  teach 
the  praftice  of  chymiftry  to  advantage, 
without  having  firft  given  fome  fuch 
theory.  Thus  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe,  to  give  a novice  a parcel  of  rofe- 
mary,  for  inftance,  and  bid  him,  with- 
out any  addition,  diftil  a water  from  it, 
which  fhould  contain  the  natural  tafte 
and  odour  of  the  plant ; unlefs  he  knew 
■ before-hand  this  general  truth,  that 
plants,  expofed  to  a gentle  beat,  like 
that  of  the  fummer’s  fun,  do  exhale 
their  moft  fubtleand  volatile  parts,  which, 
being  collefled  and  condenfed  by  means 
of  proper  veftels,  appear  in  form  of 
water,  and  are  the  thing  required. 

, THERAPEtJTiE,  a teriTi  applied  to 
ihofe  who  are  wholly  employed  in  the 
lervice  of  religion.  This  geiiera)  ierm 
hns  been  applied  to  particular  rfc61s  cf 
men,  concerning  whom  there  have  been 
^reat  difputes  among  the  learned. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  Sf.  Mark 
eftabliflied  a particular  focitty  of  chu'fti- 
ans  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
gives  an  account,  and  calls  them  The- 
rapeinae.  He  fpeaks  of  them  as  a par- 
ticular I'efl,  retired  from  the  wctld,  who 
YoL^,  IV. 


fpent  their  tirtie  in  reading  the  writings 
of  antient  authors,  in  finging  hymns  and 
fongs  corapofed  by  fome  of  their  own 
leiS,  and  in  dancing  together  the  whole 
night.  Scaliger  maintainsj  they  were 
ElTene  Jews  ; but  Valefius  rejefts  thia 
opinion  of  Scaliger,  i.  Becaufe  Philo 
nevercalls  them  EITenes.  a.  Becaufe  there 
were  no  EITenes  but  in  the  holy  land; 
whereas  the  Therapeutaj  were  fpread 
through  Greece,  and  all  the  barbarous 
nations*  3.  Becaufe  Jofephtis,  who  gives 
a very  ample  account  of  the  Eftenes,  does 
not  faj'  one  word  of  the  Thera peutse. 
THERAPEUTICE,  Therapeutics, 
that  part  of  medicine  which  acquaints  u3 
with  the  rules  that  are  to  be  obferved,  and 
the  medicines  to  be  employed  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  See  the  article  Disease. 

THERAPHIM,  or  Teraphim,  certain 
images,  or  fuperftitious  figures  mentions 
ed  in  feripture.  Some  jewifti  writers 
tell  us,  the  theraphim  were  effigies  of  hu- 
man heads,  placed  in  niches,  and  con- 
fulted  as  oracles.  O.hers  fay,  they  were 
talifmans,  or  figures  of  metal,  call  and 
engraved  under  certain  afpefts  of  the 
planets  ; to.  which  they  aferibed  extraor- 
dinary effcfilsi  All  theeaftern  peopl^are 
much  addicted  to  this  fuperftition  ;‘and 
the  Perfiahs  ftill  call  them  telefin,  a name 
nearly  approaching  to  theraphim. 

The  learned  Spencer  makes  the  word 
theraphim  to  be  the  fame  as  feraphim,  by 
change  of  the  S into  T : whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  thefe"  images  were  reprefen- 
tations  of  thefe  angels  called  feraphim. 
M.  Jurien  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  3 
fort  of  dii  penates,  or  houftiold  gods. 

THERIACA  anDromachi,  a com- 
pound medicine,  made  in  the  form  of 
an  elefiluary,  the  ingredients  of  which, 
according  to  the  college  of  London  phy- 
ficians,  are  as  follows  Take  of  the 
troches  of  fquills,  half  a pound  ; long 
pepper,  opium  llrained,  dried  vipers, 
of  each  three  ounces  ; cinnamon,  balfam 
of  Gilead,  or  in  its  ftead  expreffed  oil 
of  nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  ; agaric, 
the  root  of  florentine  orricr,  water  ger- 
mander, red  rofes,  feeds  of  navew,  ex- 
trafl  of  liquorice,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
a halt;  I'pikenard,  faffron, ' amomum, 
myrrh,  collus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 
camel’s  hay,  of  each  an  ounce  ; the  root 
cf  cinquefoil,  rhubarb,  ginger,  iridian 
leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace,  leaves  of 
dittany  of  Crete,  of  bore-hound,  and 
ofcalamint,  french  lavender, black  pepper, 
feeds  of  macedcuiiin  paiftey,  ohbauum, 
' 18  L cllio 
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cMo  turpentine,  toot  of  wild  valerian, 
of  each  fix  drams  ; gentian  root,  celtic- 
nard,  fpignel,  leaves  of  poley-mountain, 
of  St.  John’s  wort,  of  ground  pine,  tops 
of  creeping  germander,  with  the  feed, 
the  fruit  of  the  balfam-tree,  or  in  its 
Head  cubebs,  anlfeed,  the  lefTer  carda- 
mom feeds  hufked,  feeds  of  hilhop’s 
weed,  of  hartwort,  of  treacle  muftard, 
or  mithridate  muftard,  juice  of  the  rape 
of  ciftus,  acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  japan 
earth,  gum  arabic,  ftorax  drained,  fa- 
gapenum  . drained,  lemnian  earth,  or 
in  its  ftead  bole  armenic  or  french 
bole,  green  vitriol  calcined,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  root  of  creeping  birthwort, 
or  in  its  ftead  of  the  long  birthwort, 
tops  of  the  lefler  centaury,  feeds  of  the 
carrot  of  Crete,  opopanax,  galbanura 
. ftrained,  ruftia  caftor,  jew’s  pitch,' or  in 
its  ftead,  white  amber  prepared,  root  of 
the  fweet  flag,  of  each  two  drams  ; of 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all 
the  reft.  The  ingredients  are  to  be- 
mixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  mi- 
thridate. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  have  given 
the  following  reformation  of  this  com- 
pofition,  under  the  title  of  Theriaca 
Edineniis. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  fix  ounces; 
wild  valerian  root,  contrayerva  root, 
each  four  ounces ; aromatic  powder,  three 
ounces;  refin  of  guaiacum,  ruflia  caftor, 
myrrh,  each  two  ounces;  englifti  fatfron, 
opium,  each  one  ounce;  clarified  honey, 
thrice  the  weight  of  the  powders ; canary 
wine,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  diffolve 
the  opium.  This  compofition  confifts  of 
very  powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubt- 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every  thing  that 
can  be  reafonafly  expefled  from  the 
more  voluminous  theriaca  of  Andro- 
machus. 

The  theriaca  andromachi  is  a'  reform  of 
mithridate,  made  by  Andromachus, 
phyfician  to  Nero  ; for  the  virtues  where- 
of, fee  the  article  Mithridate. 

THERM.®,  artificial  hot  baths,  ranch 
11  fed  by  the  Romans.  Sec  Bath, 

THERMOMETER,  an  inftru.nent  for 
mealuring  the  increale  and  decreafe  of 
the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  elaftic  and  expanfive  power  of  bodies 
of  the  fluid  fort.  See  the  articles  Air, 
Heat,  Cold,  fife. 

IMany  different  ways,  methods,  and 
forms  of  conftiudling  inch  an  uCeful-in- 
ft  tim-enr  liave  been  thought  of,  anti  in- 
vented at  feveral  times  for  this  piirpafc  ; 


atfirftair,  then  oil,  then  fpirlts  of  winjj 
and  laftly,  quickfilver,  have  been  every 
way  attempted  and  tortured  in  this  ex- 
periment. 

The  fpring  of  air,  being  fooner  affefiled 
by  heat  and  cold  than  that  of  any  other 
fluid,  vyas  firtt  thought  upon  as  the  bell 
expedient  to  anfwer  this  end  ; and  fo  it 
really  would  be,  were  it  not  that  the 
weiglit  or  preffure  of  the  atmofphcre 
aflefls  it  alfo  at  the  fame  time  ; and  by 
afling  fometimes  with,  fometimes  againll 
it,  renders  the  effeft  by  heat  or  cold  very 
uncertain,  and,  therefore,  the  inftru- 
ment  ufelcfs.  For  example  : the  air  in 
the  bottle  A F (plate  CCLXXV.  fig.  i. 
n‘*  1.)  will,  by  its  expanfion,  when  the 
air  grows  warmer,  raife  the  water  higher 
in  the  tube  than  the  point  H ; and  if  the 
air  be  lighter  at  this  time,  it  will  prefs 
lefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water  at  H,  and 
,fo  will  fuffer  it  to  rife  flill  higher.  But 
if  tlieair  be  heavier,  it  will  a£l  againll 
the  fpring,  and  not  permit  it  to  raife 
the  water  fo  high.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  with  refpeft  to  its  contrafilionby 
cold  ; wherefore  fuch  an  inftrument,  for 
common  or  conftant  ufe,  will  not  doat 
all,  though,  perhaps,  none  is  better  cal- 
culated for  Tome  extemporaneous  ufes, 
as  meafuring  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in 
different  cellars,  or  of  warmth  in  divers 
rooms  upon  the  fame  floor. 

It  was  upon  this  account  found  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  fluid, 
which,  fecured  from  the  preffure  of  the 
air  in  a tube,  hermetically  fealed,  might 
expand  and  contrafil  folely  by  the  heat 
and  coidnefs  of  the  air  abo.ut  it.  And, 
becaufe  moft  fluids  are  fulijeft  to  freeze 
or  thicken  in  great  degrees  of  cold,  it 
was  foon  confidered  that  fpirits  of  wine, 
a little  tinged  with  cochineal,  would  belt 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  accordingly 
thermometers  were  generally  made  there- 
with, and  became  of  common  ufe. 
Thtiugli  the  fpirit  of  wine  thermonielei'S 
would  do  very  well  to  Ihew  the  com- 
parative heat  of  the  air,  yet  this  was  far 
fhort  of  the  virluofo’s  views;  who  wanted 
to  explore  the  various  and  vaftly  different 
degrees  of  heat  in  other  bodies,  as  boil- 
ing water,  boiling  oils,  melled  nietah, 
and  even  fire  itfelf,  and.  degrees  of  cold 
t-oo,  beyond  what  the  fpirit  thermoroeiet 
can  (hew.  For  fpirit  in  a moderate  de- 
gree cf  heat  wiill  but  ft  the  tube;  and  in 
an  inltnl'e  degree  of  cold  will  freeze,  as 
the  french  philofophers  f.-iind,  who  we"* 
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ftie  earth  under  the  uorth  polar  circle. 
Jt  having  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  linfeed  oil  required  four  times  the 
degree  of  heat  to  make  it  boil  as  water 
did,  it  was  quickly  fubftituted  initead  of 
fpirits  for  philofbphic  ufes.  This  Sic 
Il'aac  Newton  always  ufed,  and  by  it 
difcovered  the  compa  rative  degree  of  heat 
which  makes  water  boil,  which  melts 
wax,  which  makes  fpirit  of  wine  boil, 
and  melts  tin  and  lead  ; beyond  which 
we  do  not  find  the  oil  thermometer  has 
been  applied  ; for  which  reafon  (as  alfo 
for  its  fullying  the  tube)  it  has  been  lefs 
ufed  of  late. 

The  mercurial  thermometer,  which  will 
fullain  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  as  far 
as  any  inftrument  of  this  kind  can  be 
expefled  to  do,  as  invented  by  Mr. 
Farenheit,  of  Amfterdam  ; and  though 
feveral  artificers  made  them  as  well  as 
he,  yet  they  (till  go  by  his  name.  Dr. 
Boerhaave  ufed  only  this  thermometer. 
As  the  mercury  very  freely  and  uniform- 
ly expands  itfelf  from  hard  froft  to  the 
heat  of  fummer,  fo  one  fort  of  thofe 
thermometers  are  contrived  with  a fcale, 
to  include  thofe  extremes  only,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divifions,  or  o,  is  fixed 
to  that  altitude  of  the  quickfilver,  as  is 
obferved  when  water  juft  begins  to  freeze, 
or  fnow  to  thaw  ; for  which  reafon  that 
is  called  the  freezing  point  in  the  fcale. 
This  thermometer  is  fmall,  fliort,  put  in 
a neat  frame,  and  carried  in  the  pocket 
any  where. 

But  the  grand  thermometer  of  Farenheit 
is  graduated  after  a different  manner,  as 
deftined  to  a more  critical  and  extenfive 
ufe.  In  this  the  bulb,  or  large  part  at 
the  bottom,  is  not  fpherical,  as  in  com- 
mon ones  5 but  cylindrical  j to  the  end, 
that  the  heat  may  penetrate  and  reach 
the  inmoft  parts  as  foon  as  poflible,  fo 
that  the  whole  may  expand  uniformly 
together.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  cy- 
lindric  bulb  the  fluid  will  expand  and 
rife  immediately,  whereas  in  the  fpherical 
bulb  it  is  feen  firft  to  fall  (by  the  fudden 
expanfion  of  the  ball,  before  the  fluid  is 
heated)  and  then  to  rife,  by  the  expan- 
fion of  the  fluid  when  heated.  We  have 
given  a figure,  both  of  Farenheit’s  mer- 
curial thermometer,  and  alfo  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  made  with  linfeed  oil.  See 
plate  CCLXXV.  fig.  a.  n®  z. 

Sir  Ifaac’s  feems  to  be  the  beft  fitted  of 
any  fora  ftandard  weather  thermometerj 
and  even  for  any  degree  of  heat  which 
file  various  ftates  of  the  human  body 


exhibit ; and  alfo  for  thofe  different  de- 
grees which  vegetation  requires  in  the 
green-houfe,  hot-bed,  6fr.  In  all  which 
cafes  it  is  neceffary  there  ftiould  be  one 
common,  unerring, and  tiniverfal  meafure, 
or  ftandard,  which  at  all  times,  and  at 
every  place,  will  fiiew  the  fame  degree 
of  heat,  by  the  fame  expanfion  of  the 
fluid,  according  to  which  the  fcale  fhould 
be  made  in  every  ftandard  thermometer. 
In  order  to  this,  the  tube  propofed  fliould 
be  very  nicely  weighed,  when  empty, 
and  then  the  bulb,  and  about  a tenth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  tube  above  it, 
is  to  be  filled  with  quickfilver;  then  it 
is  to  be  weighed  again,  and  the  excefs 
of  this,  above  the  former  weight,  will 
give  the  weight  of  the  quickfilver  poured 
in;  this  will  give  the  weight  of  the 
looth  part.  Let  a mark  be  made  with 
a file  upon  the  tube  at  the  furface  of  the 
inclofed  quickfilver. 

Then  weigh  out  nine  or  ten  parcels  of 
quickfilver,  each  equal  to  a hundredth 
part  of  that  firft  put  in  the  tube,  and  hav- 
ing poured  the  feveral  parcels  in  one  after 
another  upon  the  inclofed  quickfilver, 
and  marke.d  the  tube  fucceflively  at  the 
furface  of  each  parcel,  you  will  have 
the  lube  divided  into  proper  intervals, 
which,  if  the  bore  of  the  tube  be  every- 
where the  fame,  will  be  equal  to  each 
other ; if  not,  they  will  be  unequal  ; 
and  each  of  ibefe  intervals  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  ten  others,  increafing  or  de- 
creafing  as  the  intervals  do. 

When  this  is  done,  the  capacity  of  the 
tube  is  divided  into  thoufandth  parts  of 
that  of  the  ball,  and  the  contiguous  part 
of  the  tube  reaching  up  to  the  firft 
mark.  The  tube  is  now  to  be  put  into 
a frame,  and  by  the  fide  of  it  is  to  be 
placed  a fcale,  divided  into'  thoufandth 
parts,  exaftty  correfponding  to  thofe  on 
the  tube  ; and  writing  1000  over  againft 
the  firft^  mark,  you  write  loio-  over- 
againft  the  fecond,  lozo  againft  the 
third,  and  fo  on,  as  you  fee  in  the 
figure. 

The  ftandard  thermometer-tube,  and  Its 
fcale,  being  thus  conftrufled,  is  then  to 
be  filled  with  fonie  proper  fluid,  as  lin- 
feed-oil,  where  great  degrees  of  heat 
are  not  propofed  ; and  mercury  is  to  be 
ufed,  when  they  are.  When  the  fluid  is 
poured  in,  it  is  to  be  adjiifted  in  fuch 
a quantity,  that  it  rnay  ftand  juft  at  the 
principal  point,  marked  1000,  in  water 
juft  freezing.  And  here  great  precaution 
IS  to  be  ufed ; for  many  trials  muft  de- 
iS  L a termina 
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termine  this  point  to  which  the  fluid  muft 
always  rife  by  flow  degrees,  and  with 
an  uniform  motion. 

When  this  point  is  well  fecured,  all  the 
trouble  is  over,  the  ball,  being  then  im- 
merfed  in  boiling  water, ^ fpirits,  oils, 
melted  metals,  in  fnow,  freezing 

mixtures,  .6fr.  the  expanfions,  by  all  the 
various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  will  be 
fliewn  by  the  number  againft  tfie  heights 
to  which  tfie  fluid  rifes  in  the  tube,  in 
each  cafe,  thefe  are  to  be  wrote  on  the 
fide  of  the  fcalej  and,  fince  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  will  caufe  the  fame  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fame  fluid  at  all  times, 
it  is  evident,  if  thermometers  were  every- 
where conltrudf'ed  in  this  manner,  the 
obfervations' m'fide  by  them  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  may  be  cornpared  together, 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  done  ; whence 
this  part  of  philofophy  would  receive  its 
final  perfeflion.  . 

By  one  of  thofe  ftandard  thermometers 
well  made,  many  more  might  foon  be 
conflrudled  with  any  expanding  fluid, 
without  the  trouble  of  graduating  their 
tubes  byequal  quantities  of  quickfilver. 
Bor  having  , filled-  the  balls,  and  a con- 
venient part  of  the  tube,  with  the  pro- 
pofed  fluid,  place,  them  all  together  in  a 
velTel  of  cold  water ; and  while  it  is 
'warming  as  gently  as  poffible,  when  the 
oil  in  the' ftandard  thermometer  fliall  ar- 
' rive  fuccefllvely  at  the  fevera!  divifions 
of  its  fcale,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time 
mark  the  new  tubes  at  the  feveral  heights 
of  their  fluids,  and  form  a fcale  for 
every  tube,  that  Iball  corrffpond  to  thofe 
marks.  Then,  while  the  liquors  fub- 
fide  by  cooling  gently,  examine  whether 
they  nicely  agree  at  the  feveral  marks. 
To  deterrnine  the  freezing  point  in  all, 
they  are  to  ftanfl  together  in  the  water 
till  it  juft  begins  to  freeze  : or,  having 
-all  the  qther  'points  duly,  that  may  be 
deduced  very  exaclly  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, 

A thermometer  that  ftal!  vary  very,  fen- 
fibly  by  every  fmall  variation  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  thofe  of  the  atmofphere,  muft 
have  a large  ball  in  proportion  to  the 
bore  of  the  tube  ; and,  that  the  heat  or 
cold  may  fooner  penetrate  the  innermoft 
parts  of  the  liquor,  the  ball  fliould  rot 
be  fpherical,  but  oblong  and  flatted  like 
a french  flafle  ; and  the  lengths  of  the 
tubes  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  de- 
grees of  hpat  they  are  intended  to  di'f- 
eover, 

, Gif  liaac  Npwtpn  graduated  his  standard 


thermometer  on  both  fides,  as  fliewn  ia 
the  figure.  Thofe  on  the  right  hand 
meafured  the  heat  of  the  oil  ; as  thofe  on 
the  left  meafured  the  bulk  thereof;  but 
Cnee  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
begins  from  a cypher  at  the  freezing 
point,  and  is  regularly  continued  up. 
wards  by  the  common  divifions  10,  10, 
30,  40,  it  will  equally  ferve  both 
puipofes  ; fince  the  degree  of  heat  will 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  expanfioii 
of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  above  or  below 
the  freezing  point.  \ 

By  this  divifion  therefore  on  the  left 
hand,  we  (hall  exprefs  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal  articles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  fcale 
of  the, various  degrees  of  heat,  as  in  the 
table  below. 

D.  of  heat. 

o - 'Water  juft  freezing,  and  fnow 
juft  thawing. 

’ > The  heats  of  the  air  in  winter, 
to  4 i 

4 1 The  heats  of  the  air  in  fpring 
to  8 and  autumn. 


, * Z The  heats  of  the  air  in  fummer, 

to  1 a S 


13 

The  greateft  fummer-heat. 

26 

The  greateft  heat  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  human  body, 

31 

Water  juft  tolerable  to  the 
hand  at  reft. 

364 

Water  hardly  tolerable  to  the 
hand  in  motion. 

43 

Melted  wax  juft  growing  (liff 
and  opake. 

5>l 

Melted  wax  juft  before  it 

bubbles  or  boils. 

S4 

Spirit  of  wine  juft  begins  to 
boil. 

72 

Water  begins  to  boil. 

75 

Water  boils  vehemently; 

86 

A mixture  of  7%  of  lead,  | 
of  tin,  and  -|  bifinulh, 

melts. 

•103 

A mixture,  of  equal  parts  ci 
tin  and-bifmuth  melts'. 

322 

A mixture  of  -3  of  tin  and  | 
of  lead  melts. 

154 

. The  heat  which  melts  tin. 

374 

The  heat  which  melts  bif- 

muth. 

206 

The  leaf!  heat  which  melts 
lead.. 

290 

The  beat  with  which  burn- 
ing bodies  fliine  in  a dark 
place. 

410 

Thfeheat'of  a fmall  coal-firf- 

450 

The  heat  of  a fmall  wood-fire. 

Pr.  Hales  cpnCders  the  freezing  point  ?j 

or.f 
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one  boundary  to  vegetation,  ‘viz.  on  the 
fide  of  cold  ; and  the  other  boundary  he 
fixes  to  that  degree  of  heat  with  which 
wax  will  begin  to  melt,  becaufe  a greater 
degree  of  heat  will,  inftead  of  collefting 
and  affimilating  the  nutritive  particles, 
dilTipate  them,  even  thofe  which  are  moll 
vifcid  and  glutinous  ; and  therefore  the 
plant  will  rather  fade  than  vegetate  in 
fuch  degrees  of  heat. 

This  fpace  the  doflor  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts  in  his  thermometers  : 
but  his  numbers,  expreffed  in  thofe  of 
the  ftandard-thermometer,  are  for  feverai 
particulars  mentioned  by  the  dofilor  as 
follows.  For  myrtle,  4-1;  oranges,  6|-; 
ficoides,  7I  i Indian  fig,  85;  aloe,  10; 
cereus,  1 1 ; euphotbium,  la  ; piamento, 
13;  ananas,  14I: ; melon-thittle,  154; 
air  under  the  glafs  of  a hot-bed,  17 ; 
the  hot-bed  itl'elf,  28.  If  the  hot-bed 
exceed  the  heat  of  40,  or  thereabouts,  it 
will  fcorch  the  plants  and  kill  them. 
The  heat  of  milk-  from  the  cow  is  aS, 
that  of  urine  29,  and  of  blood  in  a fever 
nearly  40. 

As  Farenheit’s  thermometer  is  come  into 
Inch  general  ufe,  we  have  here  placed  it 
by  the  ftandard  thermometer,  that  the  di- 
viilons-  on  each  may  be  reduced  to  the 
other’s  refpeStively  by  bare  infpeflion, 
and  the  ufe  of*both  be  ftill  preferred. 

But  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  feverai  forts  of 
thermometers,  and  the  different  methods 
of  graduating  them,  we  have  given  a 
comparative  view  of  the  mod  remarkable 
ones  in  plate  CCLXXVI.  where  n°  i. 
reprefents  Farenheit’s  thermometer  ; n°  2. 
that  of  the  Royal  fociety ; n®  3.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  ; n®  4.  Dr.  Hales’s  ; 
n°  5.  that  of  Edinburgh;  n°  6.  Fow- 
ler’s; n°  7.  and  8.  thofe  of  Florence  ; 
n"  9.  that  of  Paris  ; 11°  10.  De  la  Hire’s; 
n°  II.  Amonton’s  ; n®  12.  Poleni’s  ; 
n®  13.  Reaumur’s  ; n®  14.  De  V Itle’s  ; 
n®  15.  Crurquis’s,  and  n°  16.  Tb.  de 
Lyon’s,  The  reader  may  alfo  confult 
Dr.  George  Martin’s  treatife  on  this 
fubjcft,  where  he  will  find  it  explained 
to  his  fatisfaflion. 

thermoscope,  an  inflrument  lliewing 
the  changes  happening  in  the  air  with  re- 
fpefl  to  heat  and  cold.  _ 

The  word  thermofcope  is  generally  ufed 
indifferently  with  that  of  thermometer, 
tho’  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  literal 
import  of  the  two  ; the  firft  fignifying  an 
inlh'ument  that  fiiews,  or  exhibits,  the 
changes  of  heat,  &c.  to  the  eye  j and 


the  latter  an  inftrument  that  meafures 
thofe  changes  ; on  which  foundation  the 
thermometer  fliould  be  a more  accurate 
thermofcope,  &c.  This  difference  the 
excellent  Wolfius  taking  hold  of,  de- 
fcribes  all  the  thermometers  in  ufe  as 
thermofcopes ; fhewing  that  none  of  them 
properly  meafures  the  heat,  &c.  none  of 
them  do  more  than  indicate  the  fame. 
Though  their  different  heights,  yeflerday 
and  to’-day,  Ihew  a difference  of  heat, 
yet;  fince  they  do  not  difcover  the  ratio 
of  yellerday’s  heat  to  to-day’s,  they  are 
not  ftriQly  thermometers. 

THESEA,  in  antiquity,  feafls  celebrated, 
by  the  Atbenianls,  in  honour  of  The- 
feus,  confiding  of  fports  and  games, 
with  mirth  and  banquets  : fuch  as  were 
poor  and  unable  to  contribute  to  them 
were  entertained  at  the  public  expence. 

THESIS,  a general  pofition  which  a per- 
fon  advances,  and  offers  to  maintain. 
In  colleges  it  is  frequent  to  have  pla- 
cards, containing  a number'of  them,  in 
theology,  in  medicine,  in  philofophy,  in 
law,  &c. 

THESIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  but  the  calyx,  which 
being  coloured  on  the  infide  has  pall  for 
a corolla  with  fome  : there  is  no  pericar- 
pium  ; the  calyx  holds  in  its  bottom  a 
fingle  roundifh  feed. 

THESSALY,  novy  called  Janna,  a pro- 
vince of  european  Turkey,  bounded  by- 
Macedonia,  on  tile  north  ; by  the  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  ead;  by  Achaia,  orLiva- 
dia,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Epirus,  .on  the 
wed, 

XHEXFORD,  the  county-town  of  Nor- 
folk, fituated  twenty-five  miles  foutli- 
wed  of  Norwich. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

THEVETIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confids  of  an  infun- 
dibuliform  petal : the  tube  is  oblong  : 
the  limb  .large,  and  divided  into  five 
fegments  : the  fruit  is  an  orbiculated, 
unilocular,  depreffed  drupe,  acuminated 
on  the  central  part : the  feed  is  an  ovato- 
trigona!  nut.' 

THEURGY,  a name  given  to  that  part  of 
magic  called  white  magic,  or  the  white 
art.  Thofe  who  have  written  of  magic 
have  divided  it  into  three  kinds  ; the  firft 
is  theurgy,  as  operating  by  divine  means! 
the  fecond,  natural  magic  ; performed  by 
the  powers  of  nature:  and  tie  third,  necro- 
mancy 5 which  they  imagined  proceeded 
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from  invoking  dfemons.  See  Magic. 

THIBET,  or  Tibet,  one  of  the  moft 
powerf  ul  of  the  Tartar  kingdoms,  hav- 
ing China  on  the  eafl,  and  India  on  the 
, weft. 

THIGH,  femur,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  body  of  men,  quadrupeds,  and  birds, 
between  the  leg  and  the  trunk.  See  the 
article  Femur. 

TraSures  and  Luxaiioju  of  the  Thigh. 
The  thigh-bone,  though  the  largeft  and 
flouteft  in  the  whole  body,  is  yet  fre- 
quently broken,  both  near  its  middle  and 
towards  its  ends  or  articulation,  hut 
more  particularly  near  that  part  called 
its  neck,  near  its  articulation  with  the 
hip-bone  ; and  when  this  is  the  cafe  it  is 

. very  difficult  to  fet  it,  and  retain  it  in  its 
place.  When  the  bone  is  broken  in  two 
places  at  once,  which  fometinies  hap- 
pens, the  danger  is  much  greater.  Some-  , 
times  this  bone  is  broken  tranfverfely, 
fometimes  obliquely,  and  at  other  times 
the  ends  flip  in  a great  way  over  one 
another,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft cau- 
tion in  letting  it.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffaiy  in  thefe  cafes,  according  to  Heif- 
ter,  befides  the  means  that  are  common 
to  all  the  fraiSures,  to  ufe  a more  ftrift 
and  tight  bandage  in  this  than  in  the 
tranfverfe  fraHure,  to  prevent  the  bones 
from  being  eaiily  removed.  When  a 
t'raifure  of  the  thigh- bone  happens  near 
the  middle,  or  towards  its  lower  head, 
it  is  to  be  extended  and  replaced  with  the 
hands  like  other  fraftnres,  except  that 
the  extending  force  required  is  very 
great  : and  wheie  the  hands  of  a flrong 
affiftant  are  not  enough,  flings,  nap- 
kins, or  linen-bandages  are  to  be  bound 
round  each  head  of  the  thigh,  whereby 
the  fraflured  bone  may  be  extended  both 
ways  by  the  flrengih  of  three  or  four 
perfons  at  .once,  while  the  furgeon  cau- 
tioufly  reduces  thefradfl ure  with  his  hands, 
and  ferurcs  it  with  a proper  bandage  and 
dreffing  ; and  there  are  fometimes  cafes 
where  the  j-oint  ftrength  of  three  or  four 
men  applied  in  this,  manner,  isnotfuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  neceffary  extenfion  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  furgeon  is  obliged  to 
h.ive  receurfe  to  rope.s  and  pullies,  by 
means  of  which  one  man  will  pull  more 
forcibly  and  equally  than  feveial  can 
without  them  • but  cafes  that  require  this 
treatment  are  not  common.  See  the  ar- 
ticle.s  Fracture  and  Extension  of 
fraclured  limbs. 

, When  the.peik  of  the  thigh-bone  is  frag- 


tured,  to  which,  from  its  oblique  or 
tranfverfe  direflion,  and  fpongy  or  brit. 
tie  fubftance,  it  is  yerv  fubjeft,  it  makes  a 
fraHure  not  only  difficult  to  reduce,  but 
fuch  a one  as  can  feldom  be  cured  without 
leaving  the  limb  fhorter  than  it  was  be. 
fore.  The  reafons  of  which  are,  that 
the  fragments  cannot,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  be  preffed  into  their  right 
places,  by  reafon  -of  the  great  thicknefs 
and  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  covet 
them  ; and,  that  it  .Seldom  happens  that 
the  bones  can  be  retained  in  their  natural 
pofition,  after  they  have  been  ever  fo  well 
reduced  ; becaufe  the  mnfcles  which  pafj 
over,  and  are  inferred  below,  the  neck  of 
this  bone,  draw  its  lower  part  iipwardti 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  difeover  when  the  neck  of  lire 
thigh-bone  is  fraflured  ; this  cafe  being 
tifually  taken  for  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  flipped  out  of  its  focket.  If 
the  fraflure  of  the  bone  be  acconipa. 
nied  with  a wound,  it  makes  the  cafe 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  ; and  if  (htfe 
accidents  happen  to  be  inflifled  on  the 
neighbouring  joint,  death  is  generally 
the  confequeuce,  more  efpecially  when 
any  of  the  large  veflels  are  wounded, 
S.ee  Wound  and  HiEMORRHAGE. 
The  thigh-bone,  Heifter  obferves,  ii 
found  to  be  capable  of  luxation  four 
ways,  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
backwards  and  forwards;  but  it  is  moll 
frequently  diflocated  downward  and  in- 
ward, towards  the  large  foramen  in  the 
os  pubis.  For  befides  that  the  cartilagi- 
nous defence  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
acetabulum  is  .not  fo  high  as  on  therell, 
the  ligamentum  rotundum  is  ever  found 
to  give  way  more  readily  in  that  part 
than  in  any  other  ; and,  laftly,  the  ad- 
jacent mufcles  are  found  to  be  weakefton 
this  part.  And  there  is  befides,  a certain 
eminence  in  this  edge  of  the  acetabulum 
which  prevents  the  head  of  the  bone  front 
falling  back  again  eafily  into  its  right  plate 
when  once  it  is  got  this  way  out  of  it.  But 
if  the  head  of  this  bone  be  difplaced  out- 
wards, it  generally  flips  upwardp  at  the 
fame  time,  it  being  Icarce  poflible  but 
that  the  very  ftrong  mufcles  of  the  thigh 
muft  then  draw  the  bone  upwards ; and 
there  is  no  eminence  in  this  edge  of  die 
acetabulum  to  refill  the  head  of  the  bout 
in  that  patfage.  See  Luxation. 
When  the  thigh  is  diflocated  forwards 
and  downwards,  which  is  what  moH 
ufually  is  th?  cafe,  the  leg  hangs  ftrai'' 

li«E 
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ling  outward,  and  is  longer  than  the 
other ; the  knee  and  foot  ailb  both  turn 
ohtwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  itielf 
will  be  felt  near  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
guen  and  os  pubis.  Sometimes  there  is 
a fuppreffion  of  urine  in  this  cafe,  which 
is  occafioned  by  fome  nerve  which  com- 
municates with  the  bladder  being  vio- 
lently compreffed  5 in  the  buttock  there 
alfo  may  be  perceived  a cavity  from  the 
trochanter  major,  and  the  reft  of  the 
bones  being  difplaced  ; and  if  the  thigh- 
bone be  not  timely  reduced  into  its  aceta- 
bulum, the  whole  limb  withers  foon  after- 
wards. The  patient,  for  this  reafon, 
can  bear  little  or  no  ftrefs  upon  that 
limb,  but  muft  always  incline  and  throw 
the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  other  ; 
when  he  moves  forward,  he  muft  move 
that  limb  in  form  of  a femicircle,  and 
fupport  his  body  by  crutches  under  the 
arms : though  there  are  not  wanting  par- 
ticular cafes  where  the  head  of  the  lux- 
ated thigh-bone  h.as  grown  fo  firmly  to 
the  adjacent  part,  without  the  acetabu- 
lum, as  to  become,  in  procefs  of  time, 
fo  Itrong  as  to  fupport  the  body  without 
Hicks,  though  the  perfon  could  not,  in 
any  of  the  cafes  that  have  been  known 
of  this  kind,  walk  without  halting. 

If  the  thigh-bone  be  difplaced  backward, 
it  is  ufually  drawn  upward  alfo,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  at  the  fame  time  ; hence 
there  will  be  perceived,  in  this  cafe,'  a 
cavity  behind  the  inguen,  and  a tumour 
upon  the  buttock,  hecaufe  the  head,  and 
trochanter  of  this  bone,  will  be  placed 
there.  The  tumour  on  the  buttock  be- 
ing thruft  upward,  the  limb  will  become 
lliorter  than  before,  and  the  foot  will  be 
inclined  to  turn  inwards.  The  heel  will 
not  touch  the  ground,  but  the  perfon 
feem  to  ftand  upon  his  toes  ; and  laftly,- 
the  luxated  limb  will  be  much  more  eafily 
bent  than  extended. 

It  is  extremely  rare  that  the  thigh  is 
luxated  forward  or  backward,  without 
being  alfo  drawn  upward  or  downward  ; 
hut  if  it  (Irouid  fo  happen,  it  will  yet 
evidently  be  difcovered  by  the  rules  before 
given,  and  by  confidering  the  nature  of 
the  articulation  of  the  bone  : as  it  is, 
however,  at  beft  very  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  when  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated, 
and  when  it  is  fraflured,  either  by  feel- 
ing or  infpefting,  becaufe  of  the  great 
tliicknefs  of  the  mufcles  and  integuments: 
it  is  therefore  a matter  of  fome  confe- 
cjnence  to  propofe  the  figns  by  which  one 
of  thefe  cafes  may  be  known  from  the 


other.  There  is  reafon  to  j,utlge  the 
thigh-bone  to  be  luxated  when  we  find 
the  ligaments  of  the  bone'  have  been  re- 
laxed by  fome  preceding  congeftion  of 
humours,  when  no  external  violence  has 
been  exerted  upon  it,  when  neither  vio-, 
lent  pain,  tumours,  nor  inflammation 
follow;  and  laftly,  when  the  whole  limb 
may  be  bent,  and  turned  about  at  the 
acetabulum,  without  the  furgeon’s  difco- 
vering  any  grating  or  crufhing  of  the 
bones ; and  the  contrary  of  thefe  figns, 
which  are  what  ufually  take  place,  in 
what  have  been  ufed  to  be  called  luxations 
of  this  bone,  are  very  ftrong  indications 
of  a fraflure. 

When  the  bone  is  found  to  be  really  dif- 
located, it  is  to  be  reduced  in  a method 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  direflion  of 
the  diflocation.  When  it  is  difplaced 
forward  and  downward,  the  patient  is  to 
be  laid  flat  upon  his  back  on  a table ; 
then  a linen  napkin,  or  ftrong  fling, 
is  to  be  made  faff  about  the  groin, 
over  the  part  affefled,  fo  that  one  end 
of  the  fling  may  come  over  the  belly, 
and  the  other  over  the  nates  and  back, 
to  be  both  tied  together  in  a knot  upoa 
the  fpine  of  the  os  ileum,  and  afterwards 
either  fattened  to  a hook  fixed  in  fome 
poft,  or  held  firm  by  fome  affiftance  : ia 
like  manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  thigh, 
a little  above  the  knee,  there  muft  be 
fattened  another  napkin  or  fling,  or  elfe 
the  girt  of  Hildanus,  with  a coraprefs 
between  it  and  the  thigh ; both  thefe 
flings  being  drawn  tight,  the  thigh  is  to 
be  extended,  but  that  not  vehemently, 
but  only  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  draw 
the  bone  out  of  its  finus,  that  it  may  be 
replaced  inio  its  proper  acetabulum  by 
the  furgeon’s  hands;  to  this  purpofe  the 
furgeon  is,  with  one  hand,  to  prefs  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  outward,  while 
the  other  condufls  the  knee  inward. 
Or  the  reduftion  may  be  made  by  nap- 
kins fattened  about  the  thigh  near  ils 
extremities,  in  the  manner  of  flings,  and 
the  limb  extended  that  way,  the  knee 
being  at  the  fame  time  preffed  inward  by 
the  hands. 

If  thefe  methods  are  not  fufBcient.  it  will 
be  nectffary  to  have  recourle  to  the  poly- 
fpafton,  or  pulley,  well  known  to  the 
furgeons  on  thefe  o.ccalions.  This  is  to 
be  the  method  of  redufllon  of  the  thigh- 
bone when  it  is  diflocated  forward;  but 
when  it  is  found  to  be  lux.itcd  backwarc*, 
the  patient  is  to  be  placed  flat  on  .a  tabh, 
with  his  face  downward ; the  thigh  is 

then 
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then  fo  be  extended  more  ftrongly  than 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  the  reduflion  is 
to  be  performed  by  the  furgeon’s  hand, 
an  affiftant  ali  the  while  turning  the  limb 
fomewhat  inwards;  and  by  this  method 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  generally  flips 
very  readily  from  this  fort  of  diflocation 
into  its  proper  place.  The  limb  is  then 
to  be  fecured  with  proper  bandages,  and 
the  patient  to  be  kept  to  his  bed  for  three 
or  four  weeks. 

THIMBLE,  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs, 
filver,  iron,  &c,  put  on  the  finger  to 
thruft  a needle  through  any  cloth,  lilk, 
&c.  ul'ed  by  all  feamftrefl'es,  taylors. 
The  common  thimbles  are  gene- 
rally made  of  (hruff  and  old  hammered 
brafs.  This  they  melt,  and  call  in  a fort 
of  fand,  with  which  and  red  ochre  are 
made  moulds  and  cores.  They  are  call 
in  double  rows,  and  when  cold  taken 
out,  and  cut  off  with  greafy  fliears. 
Then  the  cores  being  taken  out,  they 
are  put  into  a barrel,  as  they  do  fliot, 
and  turned  round  with  a horfe  till  they 
rub  the  fand  one  from'  another ; from 
thence  they  are  carried  to  the  mill  to  be 
turned  firft  on  the  infide  and  aftei wards 
on  the  outfide:  then  fome  faw-duft,  or 
filings  of  horn  combs,  are  put  half  way 
into  each  thimble,  and  upon  it  an  iron- 
punch;  .and  then  with  one  blow  againft 
a ftudded  fteed  the  hollow  of  the  bottom 
is  made  : after  this,  with  an  engine,  the 
fides  have  the  hollow  made:  this  done, 
they  are  again  poliflied  on  the  infide : 
then  the  rim  is  turned  at  one  ftroke  : and 
laftly,  they  are  turned  in  a barrel  withfaw- 
dnft,  or  bran,  to  fcour  them  very  bright. 
Iron  thimbles,  the  thoufand,  pay,  on 
importation,  ns.  6-j^%d.  and  draw 
back,  on  exportation,  4 s.  8j\Ld.  Brafs 
thimbles,  the  thoufand,  pay,  on  importa- 
tion, 14s.  4-rV^d.  and  draw  back,  on 
exportation,  12  s.  n^^^d. 

'THINKING,  a general  name  for  any  aft 
or  operation  of  the  mind.  See  Mind, 
Chauvinus,  with  the  partefians,  will  have 
thinking  to  confift  in  a certain  native  in- 
herent motion  or  agitation  of  the  human 
■ mind,  whereof  itlelf  is  confcious ; for 
they  conceive  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
very  effence  of  the  mind  itfelf,  or  at  lead 
iis  principal  and  cfl’ential  properly.  All 
the  materials  of  thinking  are  by  Mr. 
Locke  derived  from  the  two  fources  of 
feni'ation  and  refleflion.  See  the  articles 
Sensatio.n  and  Reflection. 

The  I'chool  philolbphers  ufually  divide 
thinking  into  intelleftiiHl  and  volilive, 
S 


Intelleftual  is  fubdivided  info  perceptiotf) 
judgment,  reafoning,  and  method.  Vo. 
Jitive  thinking,  or  volition,  admits  of  in. 
finite  different  modifications,  or  new  de. 
terminations.  See  the  articles  Percept 
TioN,  Judgment,  &c. 

The  doftrine  of  the  cartefians,  who  main- 
tain that  thinking  is  effential  to  the  hu. 
man  foul,  and  that  there  is  no  time  when 
the  foul  does  not  ihink,  is  overturned  by 
Mr.  Locke,  who  fliews,  that  in  fleep, 
without  dreaming,  there  is  an  entire  cef- 
fation  of  all  the  modes  of  thinking.  See 
the  article  Idea. 

THIRD,  tertius.  See  the  articles  Num. 
BER.  and  Numeration. 

Third,  in  mufic,  a concord  refulting  from 
a mixture  of  two  founds,  containing  an 
interval  of  two  degrees. 

It  is  called  third,  as.  containing  ihret 
terms  or  founds,  between  the  extremes, 
The  third,  in  Italian  terza,  in  Frentli 
tierce,  in  Latin  lertia,  has  no  general 
name  in  the  Greek ; it  is  the  firft  of  lb; 
imperfeft  concords,  i.  e,  of  fuch  as  ad. 
mit  of  majority  and  minority,  withoni 
ceafing  to  be  concords.  .And  hence  it  it 
diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds.  The  firll, 
which  the  Italians  call  ditono,  from  th 
Greek  ditoms,  o\-  t eras  maggi ore,  and 
the  greater  third,  is  compoled  diatoni. 
cally  of  three  terms  or  founds,  contain- 
ing two  degrees  or  intervals,  one  where- 
of, in  the  antient  fyftem,'  is  a greaiet 
tone,  and  the  other,  a leffer  tone ; but, 
in  the  modern  temperate  fyftem,  they  are 
both  equal,  as  ui,  re,  mi-,  or  ut,  mi.  See 
the  articles  Interval  and  Concord, 
Chromatically  it  is  comp.ofed  of  four  I’emi- 
tones,  two  whereof  are  greater,  and  the 
third  lefs;  it -takes  its  form  from  the  ra- 
tio fefquiquarta,  4 ; 5.' 

The  lecond  third,  which  the  Italians  call 
trihemitnono,  or  feuii-ditono,  or  terra 
minore,  and  we  lefftr  third,  iscoinpofed, 
like  the  former,  of  three  founds  or  terms, 
and  two  degrees  or  intervals ; but  theft 
degrees,  diatonically,  are  only  a greaiet 
tone  and  femi-tone. 

Chromatically  it  is  compofed  of  three 
tones,  two  greater  and  one  lefsj  as  rr, 
7ni,  fa  ; or,  re,  Ja. 

It  takes  its  form  from  the  ratio  firftjui- 
quinta,  5:6. 

Both  thefe  thirds  are  of  admirable  ufe  in 
melody,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
dation and  life  of  harmony. 

Third  point,  or  Tierce  point,  in 
architefture,  the  point  of  feftion  in  tki 
vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Arclifi 
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Arches  or  vaults  of  the  third  point,  call- 
ed by  the  Italians  di  terzo  acuto,  are 
thofe  confiding  of  two  arches  of  a circle 
meeting  in  an  angle  a-top. 

THIRDINGS,  in  the  manor  of  Turfat, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  is  the  third 
part  of  the  corn  or  grain  on  the  ground, 
due  to  the  lord  for  a heriot,  on  the  death 
of  his  tenant.  See  the  article  Heriot, 

THIRSK,  a borough -town  in  the  north- 
ridingof  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the  river 
Swale,  fixteen, miles  north-weft  of  York. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

THIRST,  fitis,  an  uheafy  fenfation,  arif- 
ing  from  a deficiency  in  the  faliva  to 
moiften  the  inward  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
hence  arife  a ftrong  defire  for  drink  : it  is 
a fymptom  generally  attending  feverifli 
diforders, 

THISTLE,  carduus,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  CaRDUUS. 

Order  of  the  Thistle, or  of  S'r.  Andrew, 
a military  order  of  knighthood  in  Scot- 
land, the  rife  and  inftitution  yvhereof  is 
varioufly  related  by  different  authors: 
Lefley,  bilhop  of  Rofs,  reports,  that  the 
night  before-  the  battle  between  Athel- 
ftankingof  Northumberland,  and  Hun- 
gus  king  of  the  Pifts,  a bright  crofs,  in 
form  of  that  whereon  St.  Andrew  (the 
tutelar  faint  of  Scotland)  fuft'ered  martyr- 
dom, appeared  to  Hungus,  who  having 
gained  the  vifilory,  ever  after  bore  the 
figure  of  that  crofs  on  his  banners. 
Others  affert,  that  Achaius  king  of  Scot- 
land, firft  inftituted  ihis  order,  after  ha- 
ving made  the  famous  league  offenfive  and 
defenfive  with  Charlemagne  king  of 
France.  But  although  the  thiftle  had 
been  acknowledged  as  the  fymhol  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  from  the  reign  of 
Achaius,  yet  fome  refer  ihe  beginning 
of  this  order  fo  the  reign  of  Charles  VTI, 
of  France.  Others  place  the  foundation 
of  it  as  low  as  the  yts’ir  1500. 

The  chief  and  principal  enfign  is  a gold 
collar  com pofed  of  ihiftles  and  fprigs  of 
rue  interlinked  with  amulets  of  gold, 
having  pendent  ihereunlo  the  image  of 
St.  Andrew  with  his  crofs,  and  the  mot- 
to, NEMO  ME  IMPUNE  LACESSET.  See 
plate  CCLXXIV,  fig.  4.  n°  i. 

The  ordinary  or  common  enfign  worn  hy 
the  knights,  is  a ftar  of  four  filver  points, 
(ill.  n®  4.)  anil  over  them  a green  circle, 
bordered  and  lettered  with  gold,  cortain- 
ing  the  faid  motto,  and  in  the  center  is  a 
thilile  propei'j  all  which  is  embroidered 
on  their  hit  breaft,  and  worn  with  the 
collar,  with  a green  ribband  over  the  left 
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ftioulder,  and  brought  under  the  right 
arm ; pendent  thereto  is  the  image  of  St. 
A ndrew,  with  his  crofs,  in  a purple  robe, 
within  an  oval  of  gold  enamelled  vert, 
with  the  forther  motto:  but  I'ometiines 
they  wear,  incircled  in  the  fame  manner, 
a thiftle  crowned. 

About  the  time  of -the  reformation,  this 
order  was  drop'ped,  till,  James  II.  of 
England  refuined  it,  by  creating  eight 
knights  : however-,  the  revolution  unlet- 
tled  it  again,  and  it  lay  neglefled  till 
queen  Anne,  In  1703,  reftored  it  to  the. 
primitive  defign,  of  twelve  knights  of 
St.  Andrew.  KingGeorge  I.  inthe  fi'rft 
of  his  reign,  confirmed  the  ftatmes  figned 
by  queen  Anne,  with  the  addition  of  le- 
veral  more,  among  which -was  that  of 
adding  rays  of  glory  to  furround  the 
figure  of  St.  Andrew,  which  hangs  at 
the  collar  : and  tho’  from'  the  reform-ation 
to  George  I,  both  elrrflions  and  inftall- 
ments  had  been  difpenfed  with,  his  ma- 
jefty  ordered  that  chapters  of  elefiion 
lliould,  for  the  futurr,  be  held  in  the 
royal  prefence;  to  which  end  he  order- 
ed the  great  wardrobe  to  provide  the 
knights  brethren,  and  officers,  with  furh 
mantles  as  the  ftatutes  of  the  faid  order 
appointed. 

THLASPI,  treacle-mustard,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  tetradynamia  fih'cu- 
lofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  coioll-a  whereof 
confifts  of  lour  petals,  vertically  ovated, 
and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a crofs;  the 
ftamina  are  fix  filaments,  aheut  half  the 
length  of  the  cup  I the  fruit  confifts  of  a 
bilocular  pod  or  capfule,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  and  cmarginated,  and  containing 
miinetous  feeds,  affixed  to  two  futures. 
See  pla.te  CCLXXVH.  fig.  i. 

This  genus  .Comprehends  the  burfa  pa- 
fforis  of  authors. 

The  feeds  of  the  thlafpi  agree  in  medi- 
cinal vii  tries  with  the  common  muftard, 
Sfe  the' article  Sin  API. 

THI.IP' IS,  a cnmp'fffion  of  the 

Itornach  fro-ciu  fend,  which  i.s  oft'enfive 
only  hy  it.s  quantity,  end  rot  endued  with 
any  lemarkcble  quality  1 or  irom  a con- 
flux of  humouis,  void  of  acrimony,  into 
th'-  part. 

TKOMAi  ANS, Thome. '.NS, Thomi  STS, 
or  Chrifinns  of  St.  'I'komas,  a.  people 
of  I he  Eart  Irdies,  whn,  according  to 
tradition,  received  the  Gol'pei  fromi  St. 
Thomas-.  Upon  the  an'val  of  the  Poi'- 
higuele  at  Calient,  in  llieir  firfi  voyage 
ic  tile  Indie',  they  met  witli  antirnt  chrif- 
tians,  who  pretended  to  be  defeended 
I 8 M front 
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from  rtofe  converted  hy  St.  Thomas. 
The  thomseans  being  informed  of  a new 
people  arrived  among  them,  who  bore  a 
partirnlar  veneration  for  the  crofs,  fent 
embalfidors  to  them,  to  make  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  to  folllcit  their  adillance 
againft  the  gentile  princes,  by  whom  they 
were  greatl)'  opprelTed.  A mixture  of 
opinions,  with  a total  interruption  of 
pallors,  fometimes  for  feveral  years  to. 

' gether,  occafioned  that  horrible  chaos 
their  religion  was  in,  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Portugnefe ; for  a fpecimen  whereof 
vVe  Hiall  add  their  manner  of  celebrating 
the  eiicharift  : over  their  altar  was  a kind 
of  gp.llery;  and  while  the  prieft  was  fajt. 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  office  below,  a 
cake  of  fl  me  of  rice  was  frying  in  oil, 
or  butter,  above;  when  enough,  the  cake 
was  let  down  in  a bafket  upon  the  altar, 
where  the  prieft  con fecrated  it:  as  to  the 
other  fpecies,  for  wine  they  ufed  a kind 
of  brandy  or  arrack,  varioufty  prepared 
in  that  country.  Nor  was  their  ordina- 
tion much  more,  regular;  the  archdea- 
con, who  was  fometimes  more  refpefled 
than  the  hifliop  himfelf,  freouently  or-. 
da'ined  priefts  : their  other  a'lufes  were 
infinite.  The  Portuguefe,  for  thefe  two 
laft  centuries,  have  laboured  the  reforma- 
tion'of  this  church,  and  have  employed 
both  the  ecclefiaftic  and  I'ecular  power 
therein  : for  this  end  they  have  called  the 
thomaean  biftiops  to  the  council  at  Goa, 
have  inrtruHed,  charged  them,  ©’..  and 
even  fent  them  for  inftruclio.n  to  Portugal 
and  Rome;  but  finding  that  they  were 
ftill  apt  to  rclapfa  at  their  return,  and  that 
r.o  good  was  like  to  be  done  with  them, 
they  refolved  to  ex-'lnde  them  once  for 
all,  and  to  appoint  an  european  hiiliopin 
their  room.  Thefe  proceedings  have  ren- 
dered the  Portuguefe  infinitely  odious  to 
the  thomaains. 

St,  THOMAS,  a city  of  the  hither  India, 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  three  miles 
fouth  of  Fort  St.  George  I fubjefi:  to  the 
Portugu-fe. 

St.  Thomas  is  alfo  an  ill  ir.d  In  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  fituated  under  the  equator,  in 
8°  eaft  long. 

St.  Thomas  is  alfo  a town  of  Guiana, 
in  South  America,  fituated  on  the  river 
Oronokoj  fukjeft  to  Spain. 

St,  Thomas’s  day,  a fetlival  of  the  chrif- 
tlan  church,  obii-rved  on  Dec.  21.  in  com- 
memoration c.f  St.  Thomas  the  apoffle. 

St,  Thomas  ej'  Canterb:i,y' s day,  a feftival 
of  the  romifh  church,  obfenred  on  Dec. 
ag,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Beckel  arch- 
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bifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  murdjr. 
ed,  or,  as  the  romanifts  fay,  martyred, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. 

St.  Thomas’s  hospital.  See  the  article 
Hospital. 

THOMISM,  or  Thomaism,  the  doflrine 
ofSt. Thomas  Aqnin3s,and  hisfollowers 
the  thomifts,  chiefly  with  regard  to  pre- 
deftination  and  grace.  There  is  fonie 
doubt  what  the  true  genuine  thomifm  is, 
"blit  there  are  authors  who  diftinguifli  the 
thomifm  of  St.  Thomas  from  that  of  the 
dominicans.  Others  again  make  thomifm 
no  other  than  a kind  of  jahfenifm  dif. 
guifed  : but  janfenifm,  it  is  known,  has 
been  condemned  by  the  popes,  which 
pure  thomifm  never  was:  in  effe£I,  the 
writings  of  Alvarez  and  Lemos,  who 
were  appointed  by  their  order  to  lay  down 
and  defend,  before  the  holy  fee,  the  dog. 
mata  of  their  fchool,  have  fince  been  re- 
puted the  rule  of  pure  thomifm.  The 
modern  fchool  has  abandoned  many  of 
the  antient  thomifts,  whofe  fentimenti 
and  expreffions  appeared  to  Alvarez  too 
hard;  and  the  new  thomifts,  who  pafs 
the  bounds  marked  by  thefe  two  doftort, 
cannot  give  their  opinions  for  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  fchool  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
the  pope  has  forbid  being  cenfured.  Thofe 
two  authors  diftinguifhfour  clafles  of  tho- 
mifts : the  firft,  which  they  rejeft,  de- 
firoys  or  takes  away  liberty;  the  fecond 
and  third  do  not  differ  from  Molina; 
the  laft,  which  Alvarez  embraces,  admits 
of  a phyfical  premotion  or  predeftinatioii, 
which  is  a complement  of  the  afiive 
power,  whereby  it  palfes  from  the  firft 
afl  into  the  fecond,  that  is,  from  com- 
plete and  next  power  to  aflion.  The 
premotion  they  hold  is  offered  in  fufflei- 
ent  grace,  fufficient  grace  is  given  to  all 
men,  and  that  they  have  a complete  in- 
dependent, next  power  not  to  aft,  and 
even  to  rejefl  the  moft  efficacious  grace. 

THOMISTS,  a fefl  of  fchool -divines,  v.ilio 
maintain  thomifm.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

THORACIC,  ihoracicus,  a name  given  to 
two  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  on 
account  of  their  conveying  the  blood  into 
feme  parts  of  the  thorax.  See  Thorax. 
The  thoracic  arteries  are  diftinguiflied 
into  upper  and  lower.  There  are  like- 
wife  thoracic  veins,  upper  and  under, 
deftined  for 'the  conveyance  of  the  blood 

. from  the  thorax  to  the  axillary  vein. 

Thoracic  duct,  or  Chyliferous 
DUCT,  a very  flender  canal,  receivingtbe 
chyle  from  the  chyliferous  veffels,  ancftlie 
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lymph  from  the  lymphatics,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  thorax,  and  ufually  through 
it  to  the'  fubclavian  vein.  The  beginning 
of  this  du£f  is  in  the  refervoir  or  recepta- 
cufum  chyli,  which  is  fituated  in  the  left 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins, 
under  the  aorta,  and  the  veffels  of  the  left 
kidney  ; the  reft  of  the  duft  has  fome  re- 
femblance  of  a'  fack  or  bag,  and  is  larger 
and  more  irregular  in  its  figure.  Its  end  is 
ufually  in  the  fubclavian  vein  ; fomerimes 
in  the  jugular.  In  dogs,  and  many  other 
animals,,  its  progrefs  is  under  the  aorta  j 
but  in  the  human  body  it  afeends  along 
the  right  fide-of  the  vertebra  of  the  back, 
and  palles  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azygos,  fometimes  with  a fimple  trunk, 
fometimes  divided  into  two  : its  breadth, 
where  divided,  is  about  that  of  a wheat- 
ftraw.  The  belt  manner  of  demonftrat- 
ing  it  in  animals,  is  to  feed  a dog  well, 
and  then  to  ftrangle  him  ; and  as  Ibcn  as 
the  body  is  opened,  to  tie  it  up  with  a 
thread  in  the  breaft,  juft  by  the  fubcla- 
vianj  by  this, means  the  cittern,  or  recep- 
tacle of  the  chyle,  and  the  chyliftrous  vef- 
fels  and  lymphatics  are  all  expofed  evi- 
dently to  view  at  once.  In  a human  body 
they  may  alfo  be  obferved  any  time  after 
death,  by  injefling,  according  to  Salz- 
man,  wax,  or  any  fluid,  or  indeed  only 
by  inflating  the  great  lymphatic  veffel, 
which  runs  by  the  leftemulgent  vein  ; or 
olherwife,  if,  according  to  Henningcr, 
an  injeftion,  or  barely  an  inflation,  be 
made  into  a ladfeal  of  the  fecond  order, 
to  be  traced  out  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
fentery ; or,  finally,  if  the  pleura  be  care- 
fully cut  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
aZygos,  the  duft  will  ufually  be  eafily 
found  there.  It  is  compofed  of  a fine, 
thin,  and  pellucid  membrane,  and  with- 
in it  there  are  valves,  as  in  the  lafteals 
and  lymphatics,  which  prevent  the  rtfiux 
of  the  chyle.  There  are  more  of  thefe 
in  the  human  body  than  in  beafts  j and, 
finally,  there  is  a femilunar  valve,  clcf- 
ing  its  extremity  under  the  fubclavian. 
The  ufe  of  the  thoracic  du£t  is  to  carry 
the  chyle  to  the  blood,  through  the 
thorax,  as  it  receives  it  from  the  recep- 
tacle, and  with  it  the  lymph  from  the 
lymphatics.  ' ' 

THORAX,  in  anatomy,  that  large  part  of 
the  body  fituated  betweeti  the  at'douten 
and  the  neck.  See  the  articles  ABdomsn 
■ and  Neck. 

The  parts  of  the  thorax  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  continent  or  containing,  and  contain- 
ed ; the  continent  parts,  or  thofe  which 


form  the  cavity,  are  either  common,  or 
proper;  the  common  continent  parts  of 
the  thorax  are  the  cuticiil.a,  the  cUtis  and 
the  pinguello.  See  CttTtCLE,  Sfc. 

The  continent  parts  proper  or  peculiar  to 
the  . thorax,  are  thete  ; the  b.-'eafts,  the. 
pe.51oral  mufcles,  the  intercottals,  the 
diaphragm,  the  pleura';  and,  finally,  the 
holies ; of  thefe'iaft  there  are  twenty-four 
ribs,  the  tternum,  and  tvvelve  vertebrEe. 
See  the  articles  Breasts,  Rector  alis, 
Intercostals,  Diaphragm,  STc, 
The  contents  of  the  cavity  formed  by 
thefe,  or  the  parts  contained  in  the  tho- 
rax, nre  the  mediaftinum,  the  lungs,  the 
heart  and  its  pericardium,  with  the  large 
veffels  arifing  from  it,  particularly  the 
trunks  of  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  of  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary 
veil),  the  thoracic  duiSt,  and,  finally,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cefpphagus.  See 
the  articles  Mediastinu.vi,  Lungs, 
Heart,  Pericardium,  Sfc. 

The  liies  of  rhe  parts  of  the  thorax  in 
general,  are  their  ferving  to  refpiration 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  both 
fexes  ; and  in  women,  to  the  producing 
milk.  Seethe  articles  .RESPIRATION, 
Circulation,  and  Milk. 

Wotmds  of  the  Thorax,  are,  by  Heifter, 
divided  into  three  forts.  The  wound  is 
inflifled  either  upon  the  external  parts  of 
the  thorax  ; or  elfe  it  penetrates  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  without  injuring  any 
of  its  contents;  or,  laftiy,  the  contents 
of  the  thorax  alfo  partake  of  the  wound. 
That  the  wound  terminates  in  the  exteri- 
or parts,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  may  be  difeoyered 
by  feveral  methods,  as  by  the  fight,  by 
hearing  whether  any  found  proceeds  from 
the  wound  at  rhe  time  of  infpiration,  by 
feeling  wlicther  the  finger  or  probe  meets 
with  any  refiffance  in  attempting  to  pafs 
it  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  by  in- 
jeifting  warm  water,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
will  return  upon  you  ; by  the  abfence  of 
bad  lymptoms,  which  always  attend  a 
wound  that  penetrates.  When,  by  thefe 
methods,  you  are  fully  fttisfied  that  it 
does  not  penetrate,  it  may  be  drelTed  with 
a digtftive  cintm'enr,  cr  forne  vulnerary 
balfam,  and  treated  according  to  the  me- 
thod direfled  in  the  cure  of  flight  wounds. 
See  the  article  Wound. 

But  when  the  wound  penetrates  into  the 
thorax,  and  a large  quantity  of  blood 
falls  into  the  cavity  thereof,  then  the  of- 
fice of  refpiration,  and  the  courle  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  will  certainly 
aS  M » bs 
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be  Imp'Jed  ; and  the  blood,  by  frequent 
delays  and  obftruflions,  being  entirely 
inl’p'ITated  in  the  lungs,  I’fe  can  no  longer 
be  ru()p';.rted  : but  where  the  quantity  of 
exti  ava.ated  blood  is  not  large  enough  to 
cblliufl  the  lungs  in  their  office,  the  chief 
da'nger  that  the  patient  labours  under,  is 
that  the  extravafated  blood  ffiould  putrify 
■ by  degrees,  and'corrupt  the  contents  of 
the  thorax,  which  will  bring  on  very  bad 
fymptoms,  and  in  a fcort  time  death. 
The  following  fymptoms  difcover  an  ex- 
travafation  of  Hood  in  the  thorax : if 
there  is  a great  difficulty  of  breathing  ex- 
cept when  the  patient  is  placed  in  on  erefl 
poliure ; if  the  patient  lies  eafielt  upon  his 
back,  or  wounded  fide  j if  he  feels  a 
weight  upon  the  diaphragm!  if  he  per- 
ceives the  undulation  of  a fluid  upon  turn- 
ing the  body  tcund  j and,  latfly,  if  there 
has  been  little  or  no  dilcharge  of  blood  by 
the  wound.  When  it  appears  by  ihefe 
fymptoms  that  there  is  a colleflioii  of 
blood  in  the  thorax,  thegreatell  .’iligence 
is  required  to  get  it  out ; therefore  when 
the  wound  isinflifted  upon  the  middle  or 
lower  pait  cf  the  thorax,  and  has  not  a 
very  narrow  opening,  it  will  be  conveni- 
ent to  lay  the  patient  upon  the  wounded 
fide,  advifing  him  to  fetch  his  breath  as 
deep  as  he  can,  or  to  cough.  If  Uie  cur- 
rent of  blood  is  obflrufled  by  any  thick 
grumoits  parts,  they  mull  be  removed 
with  a probe  or  the  finger,  or  drawn  out 
with  a fyiinge.  If  the  blood  is  become 
too  thick  to  flow  out  of  the, wound,  at- 
tenuating, injsftions  muff  he  ul'ed,  made 
of  a decoflion  of  barley-water,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  common  honey,  or  ho- 
ney of  rofes,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  foap; 
this  is  to  be  injefled  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  and  then  the  patient  is  to  be  fo 
fituated  as  to  let  it  run  out  again  : this 
operation  is  to  be  repeated,  till  it  appears 
that  all  the  grumous  'blood  is  walhed 
away.  But  if  the  wound  is  fo  narrow  or 
oblique,  that  this  method  cannot  be  pro- 
fecuted,  the  wound  ffiould  be  enlarged, 
being  careful  not  to  fatigue  the  patient 
too  much,  by  endeavouring  to  dilcharge 
all  the  extravafated  blood  at  one  time, 
keeping  the  wound  open,  dreffing  it  with 
proper  plalfers  and  comprefles,  tecuring 
the  whole  with  a fcapulaiy,  and  repeat- 
ing this  method  cf  dreffing,  till  the  dil- 
charge ffiall  entirely  ceafe,  and  the  exter- 
nal wound  can  be  conveniently  healed. 
V/hen  a wound  is  made  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  hreaft,  no  poliure  will  fatisfy  the 
.iiitentisn  of  dilcharging  the  extravafated 


blood,  but  Handing  upon  the  head ; an 
opening  ought  therefore  to  be  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  called  paraceh- 
tells.  See  the  article  Paracentesis. 
The  cavity  of  the  thorax  being  thus 
cleanfed,  the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  but 
once  every  day  : each  dreffing  ffiould  be 
performed  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  the  utmoft  diligence  fliould  be  ufed 
to  guard  the  contents  of  the  thorax  front 
the  external  air.  At  the  time  of  drelf. 
ing,  a chaffing-difli  of  hot  coals  fliould 
be  held  near  the  wound,  to  warm  and 
thin  the  air;  and  if  too  great  a quantity 
of  air  is  already  got  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  it  muft  be  drawn  out  with  a fy^ 
phon.  When  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  are  wounded,  as  the  heart,  the 
aorta,  the  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery or  vein,  the  medialtinum,  or  a large 
portion  of  the  lungs,  death  comes  too 
fuddenly  to  give  the  furgeon  room  to  ex. 
ercife  his  art.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  lungs  are  only  flightly  wounded,  that 
Is,  when  only  the  fmall  ramifications  of 
the  pulmonary  vein  and  afpera  arteria  are 
divided,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous,  but 
not  always  mortal  i though  perfons  who 
recover  after  wounds  of  this  kind,  are 
more  obliged  to  the  foundnefs  of  their 
conflitution,  than  their  furgeon’s  flcill. 

THORN,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the  province 
of  regal  Pruffia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Viftula  : eafl  longitude  19°,  and  north 
latitude  51''  40'. 

THORNBACK,  in  ichthyology,  the  prick- 
ly raia,  with  tuberculofe  teeth,  and  a 
tranfverfe  cartilage  in  the  belly.  See  the 
article  Raia. 

The  bead  and  body  are  very  flat  and  de- 
preffed  ; the  figure  fif  the  body,  exclufive 
of  the  tail,  is  nearly  fquare;  the  tail  is 
long  and  flender,  but  a little  depreffed  or 
flatted;  the  belly  is  altogether  plane;  the 
back  in  general  is  plane,  but  rifes  a little 
in  the  middle  into  a.convexity;  the  eyes 
Hand  on  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, at'  a confiderable  diltance  from  the 
roftrum,  and  are  a little  protuberant,  and 
covered  with  a fimple  and  naked  fkiiij 
behind  each  eye  there  is  a Angle  ob- 
long foramen,  that  runs  tranfverlely,  and 
its  anterior  fide  is  ftriated,  and  ferves  as 
a valve  to  dole  up  almoft  the  whole 
aperture;  the  mouth  is  fituated  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  body,  and  lies  in 
a tranfverle  diredion,  is  very  large, 
and  (lands  at  the  fame  diltance  from 
the  extremity  pf  the  roflrum  as  the 
eyes  do. 
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fHORNBURY,  a maiket-town  of  Glo- 
cefterfiiire,  fituated  twenty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Glocefter, 

XHORNEY-island,  an  ifland  made  by 
the  branches  of  the  Thames  formerly, 
where  Weftminfter-abbey  now  ftands. 

Thorney-island  is  alfo  an  ifland  fitu- 
ated in  a bay  of  the  Eaft  channel,  be- 
tween Chicherter  and  Portfmouth. 

THOUGHT,  or  Sentiment,  a general 
name  for  all  the  ideas  confequent'on  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  even  for  the 
operations  themfelves.  See  the  articles 
Idea  and  Thi-nking. 

THOULON,  or  Toulon,  a poit-town 
of  Provence,  in  France,  fituated  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea : eaft  long. 

6",  and  north  lat.  43®  5'. 

THOULOSE,  or  Toulose,  a city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc, fituated  on  the  river  Garonne  : 
eaft  long.  1°  5',  and  north  lat. -43°  40'. 

THRACE,  a province  of  turopean  Tur- 
ky,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Propontis. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshing,  flagcl- 
latio,  in  agriculture,  the  art  of  beating 
the  corn  out  of  the  ears.  See  Corn. 

There  are  two  ways  of  feparating  corn 
from  the  ear;  thefirft  by  beating  it  with 
a flail,  which  is  properly  what  is  called 
thralhing.  The  other  method.  Hill  piac- 
tifed  in  feveral  countries,  is  to  make 
mules,  or  horfes,  trample  on  it,  back- 
wards and  forwards ; this  is  properly 
what  the  antients  called  tritura  and  tritu- 
ratio.  The  Hebrews  ufed  oxen  therein, 
and  fomctimes  yoked  four  together  for 
this  purpofe.  Another  way  among  (he  an- 
tienis  was  with  a kind  of  fledge,  made  of 
boards  joined  together,  and  loaden  with 
ftones  or  iron,  upon  which  a man  was 
mounted,  and  the  whole  drawn  over  the 
corn  by  horfes  : this  inftrument  was  call- 
ed traha,  or  tribula.  It  is  a rule  among, 
hulbandmen,  that  the  feafon  for  ihralh- 
ing,  is  as  fooii  as  the  corn  has  fweated  in 
the  heap  or  mow. 

THRAVE,  or  Threave  of  corn,  twenty- 
four  flieaves,  or  four  Ihock.s  of  fix  (heaves 
tothefliock;  though,  in  fome  countries, 
they  only  reckon  twelve  (hocks  to  the 
thrave. 

THRAUSTOMITCHES,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  compound 
earths,  the  bodies  of  whirh  are  loams 
compofed  of  land  and  a Itfs  vifcid  clay, 
and  are  therefore  of  a friable  or  crumbly 
texture.  See  the  article  Earth. 

The  earths  of  this  genus  are  generally 
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ufed  to  make  bricks,  and  there  are  (e- 
vera)  fpecies  of  them.  i.  A whittjh 
one,  dug  in  great  plenty  in  Staftbrdfliire, 
and  fome  other  counties,  a.  A brownifli 
white  one,  very  plentiful  about  London. 
3.  A pale. yellow  one,  common  in  molt 
parts  of  England,  at  fmall  depths.  4.  A 
(harp  rough  one,  of  a deep  yellow,  dug 
near  the  town  of  Hedgerly,  near  V/ind-’ 
for,  and  commonly  called  Wiudfor- 
loam  ; it  is  not  found  in  any  other  place, 
and  is  of  great  value ; it  makes  the 
bricks  ufed  for  the  iron-furnaces,  and 
ferves  at  the  glafs  houfes  j and  among 
the  chemifts,  as  a very  ftrong  and  valu- 
able lute;  and  is  not  only  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, but  carried  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

5.  A deep,  dulky,  yellow  one,  dug  ia 
moft  parts  of  England,  near  the  furface. 

6.  A hard,  brown  one,  found  at  fome 
depth  in  Buckingbamfliire,  and  ufually 
found  full  of  fmall  (hells;  it  is  ufed  for 
covering  the  ridges  of  barns,  and  cop- 
ings of  walls;  and  makes  very  firm  and 
durable  barn-floors.  7.  A light,  pale, 
brown  one,  the  loofeft  and  moft  friable 
of  all  the  fpecies,  uled  in  many  places 
for  making  the  bell-founders  moulds.  8. 
A yellowi(h  brown  one:  this  is  common 
in  moft  parts  of  the  kmgd.om,  and  makes 
the  fine  red  bricks,  uTed  for  ornamenting 
buildings. 

THREE,  Rule  of.  See  the  article  Rule. 

THRENODY,  ihrenodia,  a mournful  or 
funer-1  (bng. 

THRICHECHUS,  the  sea-cow,  in  zo- 
ology, a genus  of  fea-animals,  of  the 
order  of  the  plagiuri,  the  chara61ers  of 
which  aie,  that  it  has  teeth  in  both  jaws  ; 
■there  is  no  fin  upon  the  back,  and  the 
Ikin  is  very  tough,  firm,  and  hairy. 

This  creature  Teems  to  be  the  link  uniting 
the  fifli  and  the  quadruped  tribes,  as  the 
bat  does  the  quadiupeds  and  birds;  it 
grows  to  fifteen  feet,  or  more,  in  length, 
and  is  confiderably  thick  in  proportion. 
The  females  have,  between  the  pefiloral 
fins,  two  large,  round,  and  fair  breads, 
and  both  fexes  have  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  navel  perfeflly  refembling 
thole  of  the  human  fpecies : there  is 
no  doubt,  but  all  the  fables  concerning 
mermaids,  mermen,  and  fyrens,  took 
their  rife  from  an  imperfefit  view  of  this 
animal. 

THRIPS,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefls,  a genus 
of  the  order  of  fcleioptera,  having  the 
roftrum  obfeute,  the  body  of  a Imear  fi- 
gure, and  the  wings  four  in  r.urnbei', 

being 
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being  incumbent  on  the  back,  and  ftrait. 
It  is  an  extremely  fmall  infeft,  nofequal 
to  a flea  in  fize. 

THRO  AX,  the  anterior  part  of  an  animal, 
between  the  head,  and  the  Ihoulders, 
wherein  is  the  gullet.  See  the  article 
Oesophagus. 

For  dil'eafes  of  the  throat,  fee  the  articles 
Quinsey,  Tonsils,  fife. 

Throat,  in  architefture,  fortification,  &c. 
See  the  article  Gorge. 

Throne,  Sfov©-,  a royal  feat,  or  chair  of 
flate,  enriched  with  ornaments  of  archi- 
teflure  and  fculpture,  made  of  fome  pre- 
cious matter,  raifed  on  one  or  more 
fteps,  and  covered  with  a kind  of  ca- 
nopy. Such  are  the  thrones  in  the  rooms 
of  audience  of  kings,  and  other  fove- 
reigns. 

THROWSTER,  one  who  prepares  raw 
filk  for  the  weaver,  by  cleanfing  and 
twifting  it. 

THRUPTOMICTHES,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a genus  of  earths,  confifting  of 
moulds  of  a lax,  friable  texture.  See  the 
articles  Earth  and  Mould. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies. 
I.  The  red  thruptomifilhes,  frequent  in 
many  countries:  but  no  where  more 
plentifully  than  about  Rowel,  in  North- 
amptonlhire  : it  is  accounted  a very  fer- 
. tile  good  land,  and,  particularly,  fucceeds 
with  crops  of  rye,  barley,  or  peafe.  z, 
The  friable,  brown  thruptomifthes,  fre- 
quent in  Suffex,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  generally  ac- 
- counted  a poor,  barren  land. 

THRUSH,  in  ornithology,  two  fpecies  of 
turdus,  the  one  called  thecommon  thrulh, 
and  the  other  the  miffeUthrulh.  See  the 
the  article  Turdus. 

Thecommon  thrulh  is  the  turdus  with  a 
white  line  over  the  eyes.  This  is  fmaller 
than  the  fieldfare  ; the  head  is  fmall  and 
flatted ; the  eyes  are  bright,  their  iris 
, hazel;  the  ears  patulous  ; the  beak  about 
half  an  inch  long,  brown,  and  pointed; 
the  head  and  back  of  an  olive  brown, 

. fpotted  with  a dark  colour  ; the  bread:  is 
yellow,  the  belly  whitifli,  and  the  legs 
brown. 

The  other  fpecies  of  turdus,  called  the 
mifiel-thrulh,  is  of  a greyilh  yellow  co- 
lour with  a fpotted  bread,  being  the  larged 
• of  the  turdus  kind. 

THUIN,  a town  of  the  county  of  Namur, 
lituated  on  the  river  Sambre,  ne.^r  the 
confines  of  Hainault,  nine  miles  foulh- 
wed  of  Charleroy, 


THULE;  of  the  antients,  fuppofed  to  hs 
the  iftands  of  Orcades. 

THUMB,  pollex,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
parts  or  extremities  of  the  hand.  See  the 
article  Hand. 

The  thumb,  confidered  feparately,  has 
bones  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  fingers ; 
the  fil'd  of  thefe  agree  in  all  refpefls  with 
tiofeof  the  metacarpus,  in  figure,  fitua- 
tion,  and  articulation  ; but  in  its  mo- 
tion it  is  widely  different.  The  articu- 
lation  of  the  fii  d with  the  fecond,  and  of 
the  fecond  with  the  third;  are  like  thear. 
ticulations  and  motions  of  the  fecond  and 
third  phalanges  of  the  other  fingers.  See 
the  articles  Fingers  and  Phalanx. 
THUMMIM,  in^  the  fcripture-learning. 
See  the  articles  Urim  and  Thummim. 
THUNDER,  a noife  in  the  regions  of  the 
air,  excited  by  a fudden  kindling  of  ful. 
phureous  exhalations. 

Thofe  pbilofophers  who  maintain,  that 
vapours  are  buoyed  up  in  the  air  by  par- 
ticles of  fire  adhering  to  them,  account 
for  the  phaenomena  of  thunder  and  lighl» 
ning  in  the  following  manner:  they  fop. 
pofe  that  from  the  particles  of  fulphur, 
nitre,  and  other  combudible  matter, 
which  are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and 
carried  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
m.ofphere,  together  with  the  afcending 
vapours,  is  formed  an  inflammable  fub- 
dance,  which,  when  a fufficlent  quantity 
of  fiery  particles  is  feparated  from  the 
vapours,  by  the  collifion  of  two  clouds, 
or  otherwife,  takes  fire,  and  flioots  put 
into  a train  of  light,  greater  or  lefs,  ac- 
■ cording  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of 
the  materials.  This  opinion  is  certainly 
falfe;  for  it  is  impolfible  the  vapours 
Ihould  be  attended  with  fuch  fiery’particlts 
as  is  here  fuppofed:  neither  have  we  occa- 
fion  to  fly  to  fuch  an  hypothefis ; for  as 
vapours,  exhaled  from  the  furface  of  the 
. water,  are  carried  up  into  the  atrao- 
fphere,  in  like  manner  the  effluvia  of  fo- 
lid  bodies  are  continually  afcending  thi- 
ther. Now  we  find  by  experiment,  that 
there  are  feveral  inflammable  bodies, 
which,  being  mixed  together  in  due  pro- 
portion, will  kindle  into  flame  by  fer- 
mentation alone,  without  the  help  ofany 
fiery  particles.  • See  the  articles  FER- 
MENTATION, Lightning,  Sfr. 
Thus,'  M.  Lemery  having  covered  up, 
in  the  earth,  about  fifty  pounds  of  a mix- 
ture, compofed  of  equal  parts  of  ful- 
phur and  filings  of  iron,  tempered  with 
water}  after  tighter  nine  hours  time  the 
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j^artli,  where  it  was  laid,  vomited  up 
flames.  Thusalfo,  mix  a fmall  quanti- 
ty of  gun-powder  with  oil  of  cloves,  pour 
gently  upon  this  mixture  two  or  three 
times  as  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  you. 
will  obferve  a bright  inflammation  fud- 
denly  arifing  from  it.  A mixture  of  the 
two  fluids  alone  will  take  fire,  the  pow- 
der is  added  only  to  augment  the  inflam- 
mation. When,  therefore,  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a mixture  of  the  effluvia  of 
fuch  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  they  fer- 
ment, kindle,  and,  flalhing  like  gun- 
powder, occafion  thofe  explofions  and 
and  dreams  of  fire,  which  we  call  thunder 
and  lightning. 

As  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  the  efflu- 
via, which  compofe  this  mixture,  that 
cannot  be\exa6lly  determined  : they  are 
thouglittp  be  chiefly  fulphureous  and  ni- 
trousl',t|ulphureous,  becaufe  of  the  ful- 
phutetiiis  fmell  which  lightning  generally 
leaves  behind,  and  of  that  fultry  heat  in 
the  air,  which  is  commonly  the  fore- 
runner of  it;  nitrous,  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  of  any  body  liable  to  fo  fudden  and 
violent  an  explofion  as  nitre  is. 

Dr,  Litter  is  of  opinion;  that  the'  matter 
both  of  tlfunder  and  lightning,  and  alfo 
of  earthquakes,  is  the  effluvia  of  the  py- 
rites; as  he  does,  that  the  matter  of 
volcanos  is  the  pyrites  itfelf.  This  is  a 
mineral  that  emits  copious  exhalations, 
and  is  exceeding  apt  to  take  fire  upon  the 
admiflion  of  moitture.  See  the  do61or's 
defence  of  his  notion  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
11°  157.  He  thinks  this  may  be  the  rea- 
fonwhyEngland  is  fo  little  troubled  with 
earthquakes,  and  Italy,  and  almod  all 
places  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fo 
very  much,  ‘viz.  becaufe  the  pyrites  are 
rarely  found  in  England;  and,  where 
they  are,  they  lie  very  thin,  in  corapari- 
fon  pf  what  they  do  in  thofe  countries  ; 
as  the  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  emitted 
from  the  burning  mountains  there,  feems 
to  fliew. 

The  effefls  of  thunder  and  lightning  are 
owing  to  the  fudden  and  violent  agitation 
the  air  is  put  into  thereby,  together  with 
the  force  of  the  explofion ; and  not  to 
thunderbolts  falling  from  the  clouds,  as 
is  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar. 

Some  are  inclined  to  think,  that  thunder- 
bolts are  artificial,  and  that  they  were 
applied  by  the  antients  to  fou;e  ufe. 
What  confirms  them  in  their  opinion 
is,  that  ihey  are  found  more  frequently 

where  fepulchres  have  been,  than  in  other 
' ' 
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The  dlflance  the  thunder  is  from  us,  msf 
nearly  be  eftimated  by  the  interval  of  time 
between  our  feeing  the  lightning,  and 
bearing  the  thunder;  for  as  the  motion  of 
light  is  fo  very  quick,  that  the  time  it 
takes  up  in  coming  to  us  from  the  cloud, 
is  not  perceptible;  and  as  that  of  a found 
is  about  a thoufand  feet  in  a fecond  ; al- 
lowing a thoufand  feet  for  every  fecond 
that  pafies  between  our  feeing  the  one, 
and  hearing  the  other,  we  have  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  cloud,  pretty  nearly,  from 
whence  the  thunder  comes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle LiGH-f  and  Sound, 

THUNDERING  leoioh, legio  fulmmanSf 
was  a legion  in  the  roman  army,  con- 
fining of  chriftian  foldiers,  who,  in  the 
expedition  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius againft  the  Sarmafae,  Quadi,'  and 
Marcomanni,  laved  the  whole  army  then 
ready,  to  perilh  of  thirft,  by  procuring, 
with  their  prayers,  a very  plentiful 
Ihower  thereon,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
furious  hail,  mixed  with  lightning  and 
thunder-bolts,  on  the  ene-my.  See  the 
article  Legion. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given  by 
ecclefiattical  hiftorians,  and  the  whole 
hiftory  is  engraven  in  bafs-relievo’s  on 
the  antonine  column.  And  hence  arole 
the  denomination  thunderers,  tho’  fome 
fay,  that  the  legion,  thofe  chriftians 
were  of,  was  called  the  thundering  le- 
gion before. 

THURINGIA  LANGRAVATE,  one  of  the 
divifions  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  having  the  dutchy  of  Magde- 
burg on  the  north,  and  Franconia  on  the 
fouth. 

THURSDAY,  the  fifth  day  of  the  clirif- 
tian  week,  but  the  Cxth  day  of  that  of 
the  Jews.  See  Day  and  Week. 

Holy  Thursday,  the  fame  with  afcenfion- 
day.  See  the  article  Ascension. 

-Thursday.  See  the  article 
Maunday-thursday. 

THURSO,  a port-town  of  .Cathnefs,  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  the  Caledonian 
ocean,  fifteen  miles  fouth- weft  ofDungf- 
by-head, 

THUYA,  arbor  vltis,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  monoeciacmonadelphia  clafs  of 
plants,  having  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  an 
ovato-ohlong  obtufe  cone,  opening  lon- 
gitudinally, with  oblong  fquamae  alnioft 
equal,  obtufe  and  convex  on  rhe  out- 
fide. 

THYITES,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
fame  with  the  lapis  morochthus.  See 
the  article  Lapis. 
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Thymus,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia-gymniorpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a fingle 
ringent  petal  j the  tube  is  of  the  length 
of  the  cup;  the  faux  is  Anall ; the  upper 
lip  is  Ihort,  plane,  ereft,  emarginated, 
and  obtnfe;  the  lower  lip  is  long,  patent, 

■ trifid,  obtule,  and  broader  in  the  middle 
la'cinia  5 there  is  no  pericarpium ; the 
feeds  are  four,  fmall  and  roundifli,  and 
are  contained  in  the  cup. 

This  genus,  among  other  fpecies,  com- 
prehends the  herb  maftich,  the  common 
garden-  thyme,  the  cretic  thyme,  the  com- 
mon wild  thyme, 

Thecommon  thyme hasan agreeable  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent  tafte, 
which  it  imparts  by  irifulion  to  reflified 
fpirit,  and  fends  over,  in  diftillation  with 
water  ; along  with  the  water  arifes  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  extremely  hot  and  pungent; 
this  diftilled  fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic  cordiil liquor, not  inferior  to  any  thing 
of  this  kind. 

Thvmus,  in  anatomy,  a gland,  which  in 
infants  is  very  remarkable:  itisfituated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  imme- 
diately under  the  llamum,  and  lies  upon 
the  pericardium,  and  on  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  and  of  the  vena  cava.  It  extends 
itfelf  from  the  pericardiu.m,  along  the 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  carotids,  fometimes  fo  far  as  to  the 
thyroide-gland ; its  figure  is  irregular 
and  uncertain  ; its  colour  in  infants  is 
pale  red,  in  adults  it  is  of  a dulkier  hue: 
it  is  much  larger  in  infants  newly  born, 
than  in  fubjefls  at  any  more  advanced 
period.  Its  length  is  there  no  lefs  than 
three  fingers  breadth,  and  its  diameter 
two,  its  thicknefs  is  about  half  a finger: 
it  gradually  decreafes  from  this  fiz'e,  as  the 
child  grows  up;  in  adults  it  is  very  fmall, 
and  in  old  people  it  entirely  difappears. 
Its.firtiftanceis  glandulous  and  conglome- 
rate, and  it  is  forrounded  by  a mem- 
brane. It  has  blood-vefiels  fometimes 
from  the  fubclavians,  fometimes  from 
the- mammary,  and  fometimes  from  the 
tnediaftine  ones;  and  in  fo'me  fubj-^fls 
from  the  carotids  and  jugulars.  Its 
lymphatics  fometimes  run  to  the  tho- 
racic dufl,  fometimes  to'  the  fuhclavian 
veins ; and  they  have  in  general  no  valves. 
The  nerves  of  the  thymus  are  from  the 
par  vagnm,  or  from  the  intercoftals. 
There  is  fometimes  a miiky  juice  found 
in  this  gland,  in  new-born  fnhjefls.  It 
bas-no' excretory  dnfl  liillierto  difcovered, 
and  its  life  is  therefore  not  certainly 


known  s poffibly,  according  to  Heifter 
it  ferves  to  fecrete  lymph,  which  it  (j|f! 
charges  into  the  thoracic  duft,  for  (i|j 
dilution  of  the  blood  and  of  the  chyle,  aj 
the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  and  of  tb 
pancreas  do,  in  regard  to  the  chyle.  Qn 
this  fuppofition  its  ufe  is  much  greater  in 
the  foeius,  than  at  any  time  after  the 
birth,  becaufe  the  want  of  refpiration  in 
that  rtate  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  fubjefl 
the  blood  to  be  thicker,  and  to  need  more 
dilution  than  afterwards ; nothing  tend- 
ing to  attenuate  blood  fo  much  as  refpi. 
ration,  Bellinger  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
prepares  a mitritious  fluid  for  the  fcetuj 
while  in  the  uterus,  and  conveys  it  by 
particular  dufls  to  its  mouth:  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  neither  Bellinger 
himfelf,  nor  any  body  fince,  have  ever 
been  able  to  find  out  thele  dufls.  See 
the  article  Foetus. 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form 
a difl-infl  idea  of  this  remarkable  gland,  > 
we  have  given  two  views  of  it,  as  found 
in  two  fcetiifes,  juft'  born ; fee  pla'e 
CCLXXVII.  fig.  z.  n®  I.  and  2.  where 
A A is  the  heart,  furfounde'd  by  its  peri, 
cardidm  ; B B,  the  gland  thymus,  di. 
vided  in  the  upper  part  into  ,two  or  three 
portions,  na  ; CCC,  the  three  afcend- 
ing  branches  of  the  aorta. 

Thymus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  for  a kind 
of  Wart  growing  on  the  parts  of  geneia- 
tion,  the  fundament,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  ilie  body.  See  the  articles 
CoNDYt-OMA,  Wart,  Wen,  &c. 
The  ordinary  method  of  curing  a thymus, 
is  by  ligature  and  deficcative  lotions,  or 
by  caiiftics ; and  if  large,  by  incifion, 
taking  care  firft  to  fecnre  the  greater  vef- 
felo,  ijv  tying  them. 

THYROARYT.ffiNOIDES,  in  anatomy, 
a mufcle  cf  the  larynx,  which,  arillng 
and  terminaling  in  it,,  ferves,  together 
wiih  the  aryteiioides,  to  conftringe  it. 
Thrfe  two  mufcles  mutually  interfehl  one 
another,  and  ftraiten  the  glottis ; fome- 
times there  is  lint  one  mufcle;  and  fome- 
times it  is  different  from  that  defcribed 
here. 

THYROIDS  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  is  of 
a veiy  lingular  figure,  refembliiig  that  of 
the  new  moon.  'It  adheres  liy  its  middle 
part,  which  is  called  by  authors  its  iftb- 
niuS,  to  the  upper  ring  of  ihe  trachea, 
and  its  points  or  horns  are  turned  up- 
wards. It  adheres  on  each  part  to  the 
larynx  and  cefophagus. 

Thyroide  cartil/ge,  one  of  the  five 
cartilages  that  principally  coiripbfe  tbs 
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larynx.  The  thyroide  is  the  firft  of  thefe 
cartilages,  and  is  alfo  called  the  fcuti- 
form  cartilage,  being  of  a quadrangular 
figure,  and  landing  in  the  anterior  part, 
where  the  potnum  Adami,  as  it  is  ufual- 
ly  called,  makes  its  prominence,  and  the 
largeft  of  the  other  five  cartilages. 
THYROSTAPHYLINUS,  in  anatomy, 
the  name  of  a mufcle  of  the  uvula,  which, 
arifing  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  thy- 
roide  cartilage,  and  afcending  towards 
the  uva,  becomes  larger  and  is  inferred  in 
manner  of  an  arch,  in  the  fide  of  the  ve- 
lum palatinum. 

THYRSUS,  in  antiquity,  the  fceptre  which 
the  poets  put  into  the  hand  of  Bacchus, 
and  wherewith  they  furnifhed  the  mena- 
des  in  their  bacchanalia.  See  the  articles 
Bacchanalia. 

The  thyrfus  was  originally  a lance  or 
fpear  wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves,  where- 
with Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  armed  him- 
felf  and  his  foldters  in  the  Indian  wars, 
to  amufe  and  deceive  the  unpraflifed 
Indians,  and  make  them  expefl:  no  holii- 
lities. 

Hence,  it  was  afterwards  borne  in  the 
feafts  and  facrifices  of  that  god ; and  as 
the  fatyrs,  who  were  Bacchus’s  foldiets, 
were  fuppofed  to  have  fought  with  it,  it 
became  a cuftom  to  reprefent  them  there- 
with. 

TIARA,  an  ornament  or  habit  wherewith 
the  antient  Perfians  covered  their  head, 
and  which  the  Armenians,  and  kings  of, 
Pontus,  ftill  wear  on  medals ; thefe  lalf, 
becaufe  defcended  from  the  Perfians. 
Tiara  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  pope’s  triple 
crown  ; antiently  called  regnum. 

TIBER,  a great  river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
through  the  pope’s  territories,  palling  by 
Perugia  and  Orvietto  ; and  having  vifited 
Rome,  falls  into  the  Tufcan  fea  atOftia, 
fifteen  miles  below  that  city. 

TIBIA,  in  anatomy,  is  the  inner  and 
bigger  bone  of  the  leg,  called  alfo  focile 
majus:  it  is  hard  and  firm,  with  a cavity 
in  its  middle  ; it  is  almoft  triangular ; 
its  fore  and  (harp  edge  is  called  the  (hin. 
In  its  upper  extremity  it  has  two  large 
finufes,  tipped  with  a (oft  and  fubtle  car- 
tilage, called  cartilage  lunata,  from  its 
figure.  It  runs  in  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  bones,  and  becomes  very 
thin  at  its  edge,  like  thofe  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw.  It  facilitates  a 
fmall  fide  motion  of  the  knee.  The  finufes 
receive  the  two  protuberances  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  produflion  which  is 
between  the  finufes  of  the  tibia,  is  received 
Yqi.IV, 
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in  thefinus,  which  divides  thefe  two  pro- 
tuberances of  the  femur.  By  bending 
our  knee,  we  bring  our  leg,  in  walking, 
in  a ftraight  line  forwards,  which,  with- 
out this  articulation,  we  could  not  have 
done:  but,  like  thofe  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  have  a wooden  leg,  we  mull 
have  brought  our  foot  about  in  a femi- 
circle,  in  going  even  upon  a plain,  but 
more  evidently  upon  a defeent.  On  the 
fide  of  this  upper  end  it  has  a fmall  knob, 
which  is  received  into  a fmall  finus  of  the 
fibula;  and,  on  its  fore  part,  a little  be- 
low the  patella,  it  has  another,  into  which 
the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of  the  leg 
are  inferted.  Its  lower  extremity,  which 
is  much  fmaller  than  its  upper,  has  a re- 
markable procefs  which  forms  the  inner 
ancle,  and  a pretty  large  finus  divided 
in  the  middle  of  a fmall  protuberance  ; 
the  finus  receives  the  convex  head  of  the 
fame  bone.  It  has  another  (hallow  finus 
in  the  fide  of  its  lower  end,  which  re- 
ceives the  fibula. 

The  tibia  has  four  extenfor  mufcles,  as 
the  reflus,  cruralis,  vaftus,  &c.  and  five 
'flexors,  wz.  the  gracilis,  femi-membra- 
nofus,  ferai  nervofus,  biceps,  and  poplU 
tseus.  See  the  article  Rectus,  fitr. 

TIBIALIS,  or  TiBi^us,  in  anatomy, 
the  name  of  two  mufcles  of  the  foot,  di* 
ftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  anticus  and 
pofticus.  The  tibialis  anticus,  one  op 
the  flexor  mufcles,  has  its  origin  from  the 
fuperior  and  extenfor  furface  of  the  tibia, 
and  is  terminated  at  the  interna!  os  cu- 
neiforme,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  in- 
ternal raetatarfal  bone.  The  tibialis  po- 
fticus, or  adduflior  mufcle  of  the  foot,  has 
its  origin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inte- 
roffepus  ligament,  and  its  termination  in 
the  os  naviculare.  See  the  articles  Foot 
and  Muscle. 

TIBICEN,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with 
the  lyra  or  harp-fi(h,  a fpecies  of  trigla. 
See  the  articles  Lyra  and  Trigla. 

TIBISCUS,  a river  otherwife  called  Teifs. 
See  the  article  Teiss. 

TICK-TACK,  a gdme  with  dice  and 
tables,  wherein  all  the  men  are  placed  on 
the  ace-point. 

The  great  art  of  this  game  confifts  in  fe- 
curing  the  (ice  and  cinque  point ; which 
ought  never  to  be  broken,  unlel's  for  the 
advantage'  of  going  in,  or  a hit,  which 
laft  is,  when  you  throw  fiic;h  a call  that 
fome  of  your  men  will  reach  your  adver- 
fary’s  unbound. 

Playing  clofe  at  home  is  the  fafeft  way  ; 
takinjgcare  to  find  your  men,  and  giving 
iS  N your 
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your  adverfary  a fiogle  game,  when  in 
danger  of  lofing  a double  one. 

TICKHILL,  a market-town  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorklhire,  thirty-three  miles 
foutb  of  York. 

TICKLING,  fays  M.  le  Cat,  is,  in  re- 
fptft  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  what  an  her  - 
maphrodite is  in  refpefi  to  fexes  : it  par- 
tikes  equally  almoft  of  pleafure  and  pain; 
making  one  laugh,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  intolerable  ; and  if  cariled  too  far, 
frequently  has  bad  and  even  fatal  effefls. 
In  this  fenfation,  the  organs  of  feeling 
are  affefled  with  a light  tremulous  mo- 
tion, which  occafions  all  voluptuous  fen- 
fations;  hut  more  lively  in  its  degree 
and  fraarter,  than  that  which  ufually  at- 
tends on  pleafure : it  proceeds  from  that 
gentle  friflion,  which  is  diftinguiftied 
from  all  other  impreffions  on  the  organs, 
by  the  name  of  titillation. 

TICKLISH,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is 
faid  to  be  ticklilh,  that  is  too  tender 
upon  the  fpur,  and  too  fenfible;  that  does 
not  freely  fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  refills  them,  throwing  himfelf  up, 
when  they  come  near  and  prick  his  Ikin. 
A ticklilh  horfe  has  fomewhat  of  the  ra- 
mingues,  i.  e,  the  kickers  againft  the 
fpurs;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  put  back,  leap  and  kick,  and  yerk 
out  behind,  in  diloheying  the  fpurs; 
whereas  a ticklilh  horfe  only  refills  for. 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  obeys,  and 
goes  much  better,  through  the  fear  of  a 
vigorous  ham,  when  he  finds  the  horfe- 
man  llretch  his  leg;  than  he  does  upon 
being  aflually  pricked. 

TIDDESWAL,  a market-town  ofDarby- 
fliire,  eighteen  miles  north- weft  of  Darby. 

TIDES,  two  periodical  motions  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tea,  called  the  flux  and  reflux, 
or  the  flow  and  ebb. 

The  cafe  of  the  tides  is  the  attraflion 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter;  the  waters  of  the  immenfe  ocean, 
forgetful,  as  it  were,  of  their  natural 
quietus,  move  and  toll  in  tides,  obfe- 
qirious  to  the  ftiong  attraflive  power  of 
the  moon,  and  weaker  influence  of  the 
fun.  See  the  articles  ATTRACTION  and 
Gravitation. 

To  illullrate  this,  let  NE  SO  (plate 
CCLXXVIII.  fig,  I.)  reprefent  the 
earth,  covered  over  with  water  ABDF; 
N S the  axis  of  the  earth,  EQjhe  equa- 
• tor,  T R.  the  tropic  of  cancer,  tr  the  tro- 
pic of  capricorn,  M the  rnnon  in  her  or- 
bit, S.the  fun  in  his.  Now  firice  all 
bodies  are  endued  with  an  attiafting  vir» 


tue,  the  moon  will  attraft  all  the  water 
in  the  neareft  herail'phere  FAB,  ,v*iih 
degrees  of  force  which  are  inverfely  as 
the  I'quares  of  the  diftances  from  all  parts- 
and  therefore  with  the  ftrongeft  forcj 
where  the  dillance  is  leaft,  wiK,.  in  the 
point  A,  direSly  under  her : and  this 
attraflion  being  in  this  hemifpheie  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  earth,  the  water  in 
all  parts  from  B to  F towards  A will  have 
its  gravity  decreafing,  and  be  highellof 
all  at  the  part  A;  and  conlequently  mult 
there  (land  higher  than  at  the  point  F 
where  heing  more  attrafled  by  the  earth, 
it  mull  be  heavier  and  nearer  to  the  ceii. 
ter,  as  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  hydro- 
ftatics.  See  the  article  Fluid, 

Again,  in  the  hemifphere  FDB,  theat. 
traflion  of  the  moon  confpires  with  that 
of  the  earth;  but  decreafing  as  thefquarcs 
of  the  diftances  increafe,  the  joint  force 
of  attraflion  will  every  where  decreafe 
from  F and  B towards  D,  the  point  op- 
polite  to  the  moon  ; where,  again,  the 
waters  will  be  lighteft,  and  therefore 
Hand  higheft  to  preferve  the  equilibrium. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  by  this  fum  and 
difference  of  the  moon’s  and  earth's  at- 
traflion, there  will  nectffartly  enfue  a 
protuberance  or  fwelling  of  the  waters, 
which  we  call  tides  of  flood,  in  the  two 
points  A and  D direflly  under  the  moon, 
Alfo  in  the  two  points  F.  and  B,  as  the 
waters  are  there  moll  attrafled,  fo  they 
will  be  heaviell,  and  confequently  rife  to 
the  leaft  height  from  the  earth’s  furface, 

. whence  they  are  called  tides  of  ebb,  or 
the  ebbing  of  the  water. 

If  to  the  power  of  the  moon  we  add  that 
of  the  fun,  we  Ural  1 have  the  tides  con- 
■^derably  augmented  at  the  conjunflion 
in  S,  or  bppofition  in  H,  that  is,  at  the 
new  and  full  moons,  which  are  called 
the  fpring-tides ; as  thofe  which  happen 
when  the  fun  is  at  O or  P,  are  called 
neap-tides,  the  waters  at  A and  D being 
then  loweft,  becaufe  the  attraflion  of  the 
moon  is  then  counlerballanced  by  that  of 
the  fun. 

It  is  farther' to  be  obferved,  that  of  the 
two  tides  of  flood  at  A and  D,  that  at  A 
is  greatell  10  any  place  T in  northern 
latitude,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  nor- 
thern figns,  and  above  the  horizon  t for 
the  point  A is  then  nearer  the  zenith  of 
the  place  G,  than  the  oppofite  point  D 
is  to  the  lame  place  at  R twelve  hours 
afterwards;  and,  confequently,  the  height 
of  the  tide  T G is  greater  than  that  of 
the  oppofite  tide  R.^.  The  contrary 
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this  happens,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
fouthern  ligns.  _ 

That  there  are  two  tides  of  flood  and 
two  of  ebb,  fucceeding  each  other  atter- 
nately  at  about  the  interval  of  fix  hours, 
is  obvious  from  the  figure : and  that  they 
happen  later  each  day  near  an  hour,  is 
owing  to  their  exaft  correfpondence  to 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  daily  cul- 
minates fo  much  later.  That  they  hap- 
pen not  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meri- 
dian, but  about  three  hours  after,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  moon  being  then 
greater  than  when  in  the  meridian  of  any 
place;  as  the  heat  of  the  day  is  greater 
at  three  o’clock  than  at  twelve;  and  the 
heat  of  the  fummer  is  greater  in  Auguft, 
than  at  the  aift  of  June.  Laftly,  that 
the  greateft  fpring-t:des  happen  not  at 
the  lift  of  March,  and  13d  of  Septem- 
ber, but  in  February  and  Oftober,  is  be- 
caufe  the  fun  being  neareft  the  earth  in 
December,  his  influence  is  then  ftrongeft, 
and  fo  muft  quicken  the  time  of  the 
greateft  vernal  tides;  and  being  weakeft 
in  June,  the  time  of  the  autumnal  tides 
will  neceflarily  be  retarded. 

The  film  of  what  has  been  faid  is  this  : 
if  N OPQ^(r&i£f.  fig.  i.)  be  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  Tits  center,  IFKGLH 
CE  a circle  reprefenting  the  fpherical 
furface  of  the  waters  covering  the  etrth, 
and  affefled  only  by  the  attraflive  power 
of  the  earth:  upon  placing  an  atttaSling 
body  at  S,  the  waters  will  no,  longer 
continue  their  ipherical  figure,  but  be 
immediately  drawn  into  the  fpheroidreal 
figure  ACBD,  in  fuch  manner,  as  to 
be  deprefled  at  C and  D to  M and  K, 
and  elevated  from  L and  I to  A and  B ; 
and  the  elevation  ALorBI,  is  double 
the  depreflion  CM  orDK.  That  if  S 
be  the  fun,  then  AP — OK— AL+KD 
m5  inches;  or  iif  feet,  if  S be  the 
moon.  That  at  the  points  E,  F,  G,  H, 
(which  are  called  the  oftants)  the  water 
is  neither  elevated  nor  deprelfed.  That 
if  any  other  body  be  placed  at  O (as  the 
moon)  in  the  fame  right-line  T S ; then 
by  the  joint  influence  of  both  S and  O, 
the  elevation  at  A and  B will  be  increaf- 
ed,  and  the  depreflion  "at  C and  D like- 
wife.  Laftly,  if  S be  in  the  fituation  S, 
or  vertical  to  the  point  D,  it  is  plain  its 
aftion  to  raife  the  water  D will  be  direftly 
, contrary  to  that  of  the  moon  in  depref- 
fing  it  there;  wherefore  the  depreffion 
will  not  be  fo  great  as  before;  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  elevation  at  A and  B will 
be  diminiflied,  being  now  only  as  the 
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difference  of  the  two  forces,  whereas  be- 
fore they  were  as  the  fum. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  phsenomena 
of  the  tides  which  remain  ; and  firft,  it 
is  evident,  that  if  PN  be  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  QO  the  diameter  of  the  equa- 
tor, then  the  moon  fituated  at  O,  over 
one  of  the  poles,  would  accumulate  the 
water  over  each  pole,  and  the  fpheroid 
would  be  fo  pofited  as  to  have  its  longeft 
axis  AB  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the 
earth  PN.  In  this  pofition  of  the  fphe- 
roid, it  is  plain,  there  could  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  a.  tide  in  any  part  of  the  ocean 
over  all  the  earth ; for  every  f'eflion  of 
the  fplieroid,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
would  be  a circle;  confequently  in  any 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  water  would  be 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  earth’s  fur- 
face every  moment  of  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution, or  natural  day. 

Suppofe  the  moon  were  removed  from  the 
direflion  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  pofited 
at  S fig.  3.)  then  will  the  axis  of 

the  aqueous  fpheroid  AB  be  turned  to- 
wards S,,  and  make  an  angle  with  the 
earth’s  axis,  as  A T P or  B T N.  Then 
we  obfefve,  that  fince  C,  D,  are  the  places 
of  ioweft  water,  that  parallel  I K which 
palTes  through  the  point  I on  one  fide  the 
equator,  and  LM  which  pafles  through 
M on  the  other,  will  divide  the,  earth 
into  three  zones,  in  two  of  which,  ‘viz. 
ENKandLPM,  there  will  be.hiitone 
tide  each  day,  of  the  fame  kind  ; for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  parallel  EF,  a,  perfon  at  F 
will  have  high  water,  and  atE  low  water 
for  twelve  hours  after.  Again,  in  all  the 
zone  IKML,  there  will  be  two  tides 
of  the  fame  kind  each  day,  as  is  evident 
from  the  figure.  Thele  limits,  or  the  arch 
Q_I  or  OM,  is  the  complement  of  the 
moon’s  declination  from  the  equator. 

If  the  moon  at  S (ibid.  fig.  4 ) be  over 
the  equator,  the  longer  ax  s of  the  fphe- 
roid AB  will  now  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  the  equator  QO,  and  the  Ihor.ter  axis 
C D with  the  axis  of  the  earth  N P« 
Here  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  fituation 
of  the  fpheroid,  the  waters  in  the  parts 
AB,  with  refpefil  to  thofe  at  CD,  will 
give  the  greateft  difference  of  high  and 
low  water  poffible  to.  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ; and  that  there  is  no  place  but  thofe 
two  at  the  poles  N,  P,  but  vvliat  has  two 
tides  of  flood,  and  two  of  ebb  every 
twenty  four  hours.  And  this  difference 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  will  decreale  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles. 

It, has  been  already  obferved,  'that  the 
' j8  N a greateft 
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greateft  elevation  of  the  waters  is  not 
when  the  luminary  is  in  the  meridian, 
but  about  three  hours  after,  becaufe  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  waters  dur- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  meridian  is  not  im- 
mediately deftroyed,  but  remains  fome 
time,  and  receives  a farther  augmentation 
from  that  which  is  impreffed  for  about 
three  hours  after.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
we  obferve,  the  greateft  and  leaft  tides 
happen  not  on  the  day  of  the  fyzygy,  or 
quadrature,  but  on  the  third  or  fourth 
after;  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  forces 
of  the  luminaries  not  being  till  then  at  a 
maximum.  See  the  article  Syzygy. 

Let  SFEG  fig.  5,)  be  the  orbit  of 
the  moon  about  the  earth  QN  O P,  which 
as  it  is  not  circular  bnt  elliptical,  the 
center  of  the  earth  T will  not  be  always 
at  an  equal  diltatice  from  the  moon  ; but 
.the  moon  will  be  fometimes  neareft  the 
earth,  as  when  at  S,  and  fometimes  far- 
theft  off,  as  at  E.  The  point  S is  called 
the  perigssum,  or  perigee  ; and  the  point 
E the  apogaeum,  or  apogee.  The  power 
of  the  moon  in  her  perigee  is  to  that  in 
the  apogee  nearly  as  TE^  to  TS^  ; and 
confequently  the  greateft  tides  will  be  on 
the  day  of  the  perigee,  or  rather  a few  days 
after,  for  the  realbns  above-mentioned. 
Such  would  the  tides  regularly  be,  if  the 
whole  earth  were  covered  with  deep  fea; 
but  by  reafon  of  the  flioalnefs  of  fome 
places,  and  the  narrownefsof  the  ftreights, 
by  which  the  tides  are,  in  many  places, 
propagated,  there  arifes  a great  diverfity 
in  the  tides  not  to  be  accounted  for 
without  an  exaff  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  feveral  places  where 
they  happen  9 as  of  the  pofition  of  the 
land,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  chan- 
nels, fife. 

That  the  tides  may  have  their  full  mo- 
tion, the  ocean  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced ought  to  be  extended  from  eaft  to 
weft  90”,  or  a quarter  of  a great  circle 
of  the  earth,  at  lead  ; becaufe  the  places 
where  the  moon  raifes  moft,  and  moft 
depreffes  the  water,  are  at  that  diftance 
from  one  another.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  great  oceans  that 
fuch  tides  can  be  produced ; and  why,  in 
the  large  Pacific  ocean,  they  exceed  thofe 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean : hence  alfo  it  is 
obvious,  why  the  tides  are  not  fo  great 
in  the  torpid  zone,  between  Africa  and 
America,  where  the  ocean  is  narrower, 
as  in  the  temperate  zones  on  either  fide  ; 
and  from  this  alfo,  we  may  underftand 
why  thetidesare  fo  fmall  in  iflapds,  that 
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are  very  far  diftant  from  the  ihoret.  It 
is  manifeft,  that,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  water  cannot  rife  on  one  ihore  but  by 
defending  on  the  other ; fo  that,  at  the 
intermediate  diftant  iilands,  it  muft  con- 
tinue at  about  a mean  height  betwixt  its 
elevation  on  the  one  and  on  the  other 
fliofe. 

As  the  tides  pafs  over  ihoals,  and  run 
through  ftreights  into  bays  of  the  fea, 
their  motion  becomes  more  various,  and 
their  height  depends  on  a great  many 
circumftances.  The  tide,  that  is  pro- 
duced on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Europe, 
correfponds  to  tlie  theory  above  deferib- 
ed  : thus,  it  is  high  water  on  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  weft  of  Ire. 
land,  about  the  third  hour  after  the  moon 
has  paffed  the  meridian:  from  thence  it 
flows  into  the  adjacent  channels,  as  it 
finds  the  eafieftpaffage.  One  current  from 
it,  for  example,  runs  up  by  the  foulh  of 
England,  and  another  comes  in  by  the 
north  of  Scotland  : they  take  a confider- 
able  time  to  move  all  this  way,  and  it  is 
high-water  fooner  in  the  places  to  which 
they  fii  ft  come ; and  it  begins  to  fall  at  * 
tbofe  places,  while  the  two  currents  ate 
yet  going  on  to  others  that  are  farther  in 
their  courfe.  As  they  return,  they  ate 
not  able  to  rai.le  a tide  ; becaufe  the  water 
runs  fafter  off  than  it  returns,  till,  by  3 
new  t'de  propagated  from  the  ocean,  the 
reiurn  of  the  current  is  flopped,  and  the 
water  begins  to  rife  again.  The  tide 
takes  twelve  hours  to  come  from  the  ocean 
to  London- bridge,  fo  that,  when  it  is 
high  water  there,  a new  tide  is  already 
come  to  its  height  in  the  ocean  ; and,  in 
fome  intermediate  place,  it  muft  be  low 
water  at  the  fame  time.  In  channels, 
therefore,  and  narrow  feas,  the  progrefs 
of  the  tides  may  be,  in  fome  refpefls, 
compared  to  the  motion  of  the  waves  of 
the  fea.  Our  author  alfo  obferves,  that 
when  the  tide  runs  over  (hoals,  and  flows 
upon  flat  fliores,  the  water  is  raifed  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  the  open  and  deep 
oceans  that  have  ftcep  banks;  becaufe 
the  force  of  its  motion  cannot  be  broke, 
upon  thefe  level  (hores,  till  the  water  riles 
to  a greater  height. 

If  a place  communicates  with  two  oceans 
(or  two  different  ways  with  the  fame 
ocean,  one  of  which  is  a readier  and  eafier 
paffage)  two  tides  may  arrive  at  that 
place  in  different  times,  which,  inter- 
fering with  each  other,  may  produce  3 
great  variety  of  phaenomena.  An  ex- 
traordinary inftance  of  this  kind  is  men- 
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tipned  by  our  author  at  BathAa,  a port 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  of  northern  latitude  ao°  50'.  The 
day  in  which  the  moon  palTes  the  equa- 
tor,  the  water  ftagnates  there  without 
any  motion ; as  the  moon  removes  from 
the  equator,  the  water  begins  to  rife  and 
fall  once  a day;  and  it  is  high  water  at 
the  fetting  of  the  moon,  and  low  water 
at  her  rifing.  This  daily  tide  increafes 
for  about  feven  or  eight  days,  and  then 
decreafes  for  as  many  days  by  the  fame 
degrees,  till  this  motion  ceafes  when  the 
moon  has  returned  to  the  equator.  When 
(he  has  pafled  the  equator,  and  declines 
towards  the  fouth  pole,  the  water  rifes 
and  falls  again,  as  before  5 but  it  is  high 
water  now  at  the  riling,  and  low  water 
at  the  fetting,  of  the  moon. 

This  theory  of  tides  has  been  extended 
fo  far,  as  to  eftimate  the  tides,  or  eleva- 
tions of  the  waters  of  the  moon,  produced 
by  the  attrafilion  of  the  earth ; thus,  let 
us  fuppofe  the  quantity  of  matter  (QJ  in 
the  earth  to  be  to  that  in  the  moon  (g) 
as  40  to  1,  that  is,  Q_:  g s : 40  : i ; and 
let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  earth  and  moon  of 
equal  bulk,  and  reprefented  by  AIK 
{ibid.  fig.  6.)  and  BDE,  and  the  force 
(F)  of  the  earth,  at  the  furface  of  the 
moon  B,  will  be  to  the  force  (f)  of  the 
moon  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  A,  di- 
reflly  as  the  malTes  of  matter  in  each  (be- 
caufe  of  the  equal  diftances  T B and  LA) 
that  is,  F : f : : Qj^g : : 40  : i.  Again, 
let  L B be  to  L C as  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  as  365 
to  I op,  then  will  the  force  at  B be  to  the 
force  at  C asLB  to  LC,  which  let  be  as  F 
to /,  then  F .'y: : 365  : lop,  whence  F— 

and  above  we  have  F~4of, 

100 

therefore  40001—365/;  and  fo  f:/:t 
365  !400o  : : I : 1 1 nearly;  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  earth  to  raife  the  water  at 
the  moon  C,  is  to  that  of  the  moon  at 
the  earth  A as  1 1 to  i,  very  nearly. 

If  the  moon  can  raife  the  water  here  10 
feet,  the  earth  can  raife  the  water  there 
to  the  height  of  no  feet;  but  becaufe 
the  moon  always  turns  about  her  axis  in 
the  fame  time  as  Ihe  revolves  about  the 
earth,  the  waters  (if  any  there  be)  will 
be  raifed  on  this  and  the  oppofite  lide, 
and  always  continue  over  the  fame  part 
pf  the  moon’s  furface,  fo  that  there  can 
be  no  diflFerent  heights  of  water  there, 
and  confequently  no  tides,  except  what 
fpiall  ones  may  happen  on  account  of  the 
fen’s  attraflipn,  and  her  various  ineijoa-. 


lilies  of  motion,-  and  dillance  from  the 
earth. 

The  air,  vvhich  is  860  times  lighter  than 
water,  mult  yield  in  proportion  more 
eafily  to  the  attrafting  force  of  the  fun 
and  moon ; and  therefore  the  tides  will 
in  this  profound  and  vaft  aerial  ocean  be 
very  confiderable  and  importing : hut  of 
this  the  reader  may  expefil  a further  ac- 
count under  the  articles  Atmosphere, 
Heat,  Wind,  STr, 

Tide-waiters,  or  Tidesmen,  are  in- 
ferior officers  belonging  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  watch 
or  attend  upon  (hips,  until  the  culloms  be 
paid  i they  get  this  name  from  their  go- 
ing on  board  (hips,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  or  other  port,  and 
fo  come  up  with  the  tide. 

TIDOR,  one  of  the  Molucca  iHands,  (itu- 
ated  in  115®  eaft  long,  and  r*’  north  lat, 

TIERACHE,  the  molteafterly  diviCon  of 
Picardy,  in  France, 

TIERCE,  orTEiRCE,  a meafute  of  liquid 
things,  as  wine,  oil,  fife,  containing  the 
third  part  of  a pipe,  or  forty-two  gallons. 
See  the  article  Measure. 

Tierce,  in  gaming,  a fequence  of  three 
cards  of  the  fame  colour.  See  the  articles 
PicquET  and  Quadrille. 

TIERCED,  iiirce,^  in  heraldry,  denotes  the 
(hield  to  be  divided  by  any  of  the  par- 
tion-lines,  as  party,  coupy,  tranchy,  or 
tailly,  into  three  equal  parts  of  different 
colours  or  metals. 

TIGE,  in  archite£lure,  a french  terra  for 
the  (haft  or  fuft  of  a column,  compre- 
hended between  the  allragal  .and  the  capi- 
tal. See  Column  and  Shaft. 

TIGER,  or  Tyger,  tigris,  in  zoology, 
an  animal  belonging  to  the  felis-kind, 
with  an  enlongated  tail,  and  virgated 
fpots.  See  the  article  Felis. 

The  tiger  is  a large  and  terrible  animal, 
exceeding  the  lion  both  in  (ize  and  fierce^ 
nefs  ; being  at  its  full  growth  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a fmall  heifer : its  head  is  large, 
and  the  teeth  enormoufly  long  : the  force 
legs  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  and  the 
tail  is  long the  ground  colour  in  the 
tiger  is  a pale  tawney,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  brown;  but  it  is  all  over  varie- 
gated with  (freaks  of  black.  See  plate 
CCLXXVII.  fig.  3. 

The  tiger  has  its  name  from  its  fuppofed 
fwiftnefs,  and  has  been  deferibed  by  al- 
moft  all  authors  as  one  of  the  fwifteft  of 
all  the  wild  carnivorous  animals ; but 
this  has  been  wholly  contradifted  by  fuchi 
apchors  as  have  feen  the  creature,  who  all 

declare 
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declare  that  it  is  a flow  and  fluggifli  ani- 
mal, and  is  unable  to  overtake  a man,  or 
almoft  any  animal  that  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  running  away  from  it.  It  will  give 
two  or  three  large  leaps ; but  if  it  do  not 
feize  its  prey  in  thefe,  is  but  ill  qualified 
to  catch  it  afterwards. 

Tiger-shell,  a beautiful  fpecles  of  vo- 
luta,  of  a dufky  red  colour,  fpotted  all 

■ over  with  large  irregular  blot  hes  of 
white : it  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  and  is  about  two  inches  and  an 
half  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. See  plate  CCLXXXV.  fig.  1. 

TIGRIS,  a large  river  of  Turky  in  Afia, 
which,  riling  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, runs  fouthward,  dividing  Diarbeck 
or  Mefopdtamia,  from  Curdeftan  or  the 

( antient  AITyria ; and  having  palTed  by 
Bagdat,  joins  the  Euphrates  in  Eyraca 
Arabic,  or  the  antient  Chaldea,  See  the 
article  Euphrates. 

TILBURY,  a fortrels  in  the'  county  of 
Effex,  fituated  on  the  river  Thames,  op- 
pofite  to  Grayefend,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 

■ London. 

TILE,  or  TylE,  among  builders.  See 
the  article  Tyle, 

TILIA,  the  LIME-TREE,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  polyandria-monogynia  clafsof 
plants;  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of 
five  oblong  and  obtufe  petals,  crenated  at 
the  points'i  the  fuiit  is  a coriaceous,  glo- 
bofe,  quinquelocularcaplule,  containing 
a Angle  roundifli  feed  in  each.  How- 
ever, one  feed  only  of  the  five  ufually 
ripens,  and  the  very  cells  of  the  others 
often  difappear,  fo  that  the  fruit  feems 
unilocular.  See  plate  CCLXXVII.  fig.  4. 
The  flowers  of  the  lime  tree  are  efteemed 
antepileptic,  and  a fpecific  in  all  kinds  of 
fpafms  and  pains:  they  are  ufed  in  infu- 
flon,  like  tea. 

The  timber  of  the  lime-tree  is  ufed  by 
the  carvers,  as  being  a foft  light  wood  ; 
alfo  by  architefts,  for  framing  the  mo- 
dels of  their  buildings  : the  turners  like- 
wife  ufe  it  for  making  light  bowls,  di(hes, 
&c.  but  it  is  too  foft  for  any  ftrong  pur- 
poles. 

TILL.ffiA,  In  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria- trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  three  ovaied,  acute, 
and  plane  petals;  and. its  fruit  of  three 
acuminated  and  reflex  capliiles,  contain- 
ing each  two  oval  feeds. 

TILL  ANDSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria  - monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a tubulated  raonopetalous  flower, 
trifid  at  the  limb:  the  fruit  is  a long, 
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obtufely  trigonal,  and  acuminated  cap. 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  contain, 
ing  only  one  cell,  with  numerous  feeds 
affixed  to  a long  capillary  plume. 

TILLER,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  a young 
tree,  left  to  grow  till  it  be  fellable  for 
timber. 

Tiller  of  a Jhip,  a ftrong  piece  of  wood 
fattened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  and 
in  fmall  fhips  and  boats  called  the  helm, 
See  the  article  Helm. 

In  fliips  of  war,  and  other  large  veffcls, 
the  tiller  is  fattened  to  the  rudder  in  tlie 
gun  room  : and  to  the  other  end  there 
are  ropes  fattened,  which  pafs  upwards 
to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  lliip  it 
fleered  by  means  of  a wheel.  See  the 
article  Steering. 

TILLAGE,  in  hufbandry,  is  the  opening, 
breaking,  and  dividing  the  ground  by 
the  fpade,  the  plough,  the  hoe,  or  other 
like  infti  uments.  See  the  articles  Plow- 
ing, Hoeing,  &c. 

The  finer  any  land  is  made  by  tillage, 
the  richer  it  will  become,  and  the  more 
plants  it  will  maintain ; and  it  has  been 
frequently  obferVed,  that  in  a large  field, 
where  at  fontie  time  one  part  of  the  ground 
has  been  better  filled  than  the  reft,  that 
part  of  the  ground  has  produced  the  bell 
crops,  and  been  eafily  dittinguiflied  by  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  field,  even  fix  or 
feven  crops  after  the  time  of  the  particu- 
lar good  tillage.  A piece  of  ground  be- 
ing once  made  finer  than  the  reft,  will  a 
long  time  fliew  the  advantage  of  it ; be. 
caute  the  dews  have  more  power  to  en- 
rich it,  they  penetrating  farther  than  the 
fuperficies,  whereby  the  roots  are, able  to 
enter.  The  fine  parts  of  the  earth  are 
impregnated  throughout  their  whole  fub- 
ftance  with  fome  of  the  riches  carried  in 
by  the  dews,  and  there  repofited  until,  by 
tillage,  the  infide  of  thole  fine  part:  be- 
. come  fuperficies  ; and  as  the  corn  drains 
them,  they  are  again  fupplied  as  before  j 
but  the  rough  large  parts  cannot  have 
that  benefit,  and  the  dews  not  pene- 
trating but  to  their  furface,  they  remain 
poor.  The  experiments  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  prove  this  beyond  contelf. 
Take  of  the  moft  barren  earth  you  can 
find,  powder  it  well,  and  expofe  it 
abroad  for  a year,  incelfantly  agitating 
it;  and  after  this,  without  any  other 
management,  this  earth  will  be  the  moll 
fertile  that  can  be  conceived,  and  will 
readily  receive  any  plant  from  the  fartbcll 
Indies:  all  vegetables  will  profper  and 
floufifli  in  this  once  barren  earth,  and 
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bear  their  fruit  as  kindly  with  us,  under 
a due  degree  of  artificial  heat,  as  in  their 
native  climates. 

The  artificial  dull  will  entertain  plants 
which  refufe  dung  and  other  violent  ap- 
plications, and  has  a more  nutritive 
power  than  any  artificial  dung  or  corn- 
poll  whatfoeVer  : and  by  this  pulverifing 
and  expofing,  the  very  nature  of  a foil 
may  be  changed,  and  the  toughell  clay 
made  as  light  and  friable  as  common 
light  earth,  and  as  fit  for  the  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  tenderell  plants  as  any  other  ; 
though,  in  its  natural  condition,  its  pores 
were  too  fmall  to  give  way  to  their  ten- 
der roots,  and  had  no  communication 
one  with  another. 

This  is  a fort  of  improvement  of  land 
that  cannot  be  prafilifed  in  the  large  way, 
in  fields,  Gfr.  but  as  it  only  confills  in 
dividing  and  breaking  the  particles  of 
earth,  and  expofing  them  thus  broken  to 
the  air,  it  is  plain  that  common  tillage 
approaches  more  or  lefs  to  it,  as  more  or 
lefs  labour  is  employed;  and  the  experi- 
ment proves,  that  the  farmer  need  never 
fear  bellowing  too  much  tillage  on  any 
fort  of  ground. 

TILT-boat,  a boat  covered  with  a tilt ; 
that  is,  a cloth  or  tarpawling,  fullained 
by  hoops,  for  the  flieltering  of  palTen- 
gers. 

TIMAR,  a trafl  or  portion  of  land,  which 
the  grand  feignior  grants  to  a perfon  on  . 
condition  of  ferving  him  in  war  on  horfe- 
back.  Hence,  ihofe  who  enjoy  fuch 
lands,  are  called  timariots;  who  befides 
the  above-mentioned  fervice,  pay  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  tenth  of  their  re- 
venue. 

TIMBER,  includes  all  kinds  of  felled  and 
feafoned  woods.  See  Wood. 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  knovyn  in  Eu- 
rope, oak  is  the  bell  for  building,  and 
even  when  it  lies  expofed  to  air  and  wa- 
ter, there  is  none  equal  to  it.  Fir-timber 
is  the  next  in  degree  of  goodnefs  for 
building,  efpecially  in  this  country,  where 
they  build  upon  leafes.  It  differs  from 
oak  in  this,  that  it  requires  not  much 
feafoning,  and  therefore  no  great  Hock  is 
required  before-hand.  Fir  is  ufed  for 
flooring,  wainfcoting,  and  the  ornament- 
al parts  of  building  within  doors.  Elm 
is  the  next  in  ufe,  efpecially  in  England 
and  France ; it  is  very  tough  and  pli- 
able,  and  therefore  eafily  worked  ; it 
does  not  readily  fplit;  and  it  bears  driving 
of  bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other 
Wood  j for ' wJtich  reafon  it  is  chiefly  ' 


ufed  by  wheel- Wrights,  and  coach-raakers 
for  fliafts,  naves,  &(.  Beech  is  allb  ufed 
for  many  purpofes  ; it  is  very  tough  and 
white  when  young,  and  of  great  ftrengtb, 
but  liable  to  warp  very  much  when  ex- 
pofed to  the  weather,  and  to  be  worm- 
eaten  when  ufed  within  doors ; its  great- 
ell  ufe  is  for  planks,  bedlleads,  chairs, 
and  other  houlhold  goods.  Alh  is  like- 
vylfe  a very  ufeful  wood,  but  very  fcarce 
in  moll  parts  of  Europe;  it  ferves  in 
'buildings,  or  for  any  other  ufe,  “when 
fcreened  from  the  weather ; handfpikes, 
and  oars  are  chiefly  made  of  it.  Wild 
cliefnut-timber  is  by  many  elleeraed  to 
be  as  good  as  oak,  and  feems  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  old  buildings ; but 
whether  thefe  trees  are  more  fcarce', at 
prefentthan  formerly,  or  have  been  found 
not  to  anfwer  fo  well  as  was  imagined, 
it  is  certain  this  timber  is  now  but  little 
ufed.  Walnut-tree  is  excellent  for  the 
Joyner’s  ufe,  it  being  of  a more  curious 
brown  colour  than  beech,  and  not  fo  ifub- 
jeft  to  the  worms.  The  poplar,  abel,  and 
afpen  trees,  which  are  very  little  different 
from  each  other,  are  much  ufed  iiillead 
of  fir,  they  look  well,  and  are  tougher 
and  harder.  See  Oak,  Fir,  Ash,  fife. 
The  goodnefs  of  timber  not  only  de- 
pends on  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which 
it  Hands,  but  likewife  on  the  feafon 
wherein  it  is  felled.  In  this,  people 
difagree  very  much ; fonie  are  for  hav- 
ing it  felled  as  foon  as  its  fruit  is  ripe, 
others  in  the  fpring,  and  many  in  the 
autumn.  But  as  the  fap  and  moillure  of 
timber  is  certainly  the  caufe  that  it  perilh- 
es  much  fooner  than  it  otherwife  would 
do,  it  feems  evident  that  timber  Ihould 
be  felled  when  there  is  the  leaft  fap  in  it, 
‘viz.  from  the  time  that  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall,  till  the  trees  begin  to  bud.  This 
work  ufually  commences  about  the  end 
of  April  in'  England,  becaufe  the  bark 
then  rifes  moll  freely ; for  where  a quan- 
tity of  timber  is  to  be  felled,  the  ftatute 
requires  it  to  be  done  then,  forthe'ad- 
vantage  of  tanning;  fee  Tanning. 

The  antients  chiefly  regarded  the  age  of 
the  moon  in  felling  their  timber;  their 
rule  was  to  fell  it  in  the  wain,  or  four 
days  after  the  new  moon,  or  fometimes 
in  the  laft  quarter.  Pliny  advifes  it  to  be 
in  the  very  article  of  the  change,  which 
happening  to  be  in  the  lall  day  of  the 
winter  folftice,  the  timber,  fays  he,  will 
be  incorruptible.  Timber  fiiould  like- 
wift  be  cur  when  of  a proper  age  for 
when  it  is  either  too  yoiing,  of  too  old, 
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it  will  not  be  fo  durable,  as  when  cut 
at  a proper  age.  It  is  faid,  that  oak 
Ihould  not  be  cut  under  fixty  years  old, 
nor  above  two  hundred.  Timber  how- 
ever, lliould  be  cut  in  their  prime,  when 
almoft  fully  grown,  and  before  they  be- 
gin to  decay ; and  this  will  be  fooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  drynefs  or  moift- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  where  the  timber  grows ; 
as  alfo  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
trees ; for  there  is  no  fixt  rules  in  fell-  ' 
ing  of  timber,  experience  and  judgment 
mud  dire6t  here  as  in  mod  other  cafes. 
After  timber  has  been  felled  and  fawed, 
it  mud  be  feafoned : for  which  purpofe 
fome  advife  it  to  be  laid  up  in  a very  dry 
airy  place,  yet  out  of  the  wind  and  fun, 
or  at  lead  free  from  the  extremities  of 
either ; and  that  it  may  not  decay,  but 
dry  evenly,  they  recommend  it  to  be' 
daubed  over  with  cow-dung.  It  mud 
not  dand  upright,  but  lie  all  along,  one 
piece  over  another,  oiily  kept  apart  by 
Ihort  blocks  interpofed,  to  prevent  a cer- 
tain monldinefs,  which  they  are  other- 
wife  apt  to  contrafi  in  fweating  on  one 
another ; from  which  arifes  frequently  a 
kind  of  fungus,  efpecially  if  there  be 
any  fappy  parts  remaining.  Others  ad- 
vife, the  planks  of  timber  to  be  laid  for 
a few  days  in  fome  pool  or  running 
ftream,  in  order  to  extraft  the  fap,  and 
afterwards  to  dry  them  in  the  fun  or  air. 
By  this  means,  it  is  faid,  they  will  be 
prevented,  from  either  chopping,  cading, 
or  cleaving,  but  againd  Ihrinking  ther,e  is 
no  remedy.  Some  again,  are  for  bury- 
ing them  in  the  earth,  others  in  a heat ; 
and  fome  for  fcorching  and  feafoning 
them  in  lire,  efpecially  piles,  pods, 
which  are  to  dand  in  water  or  earth. 
The  Venetians  fird  found  out  the  method 
of  feafoning  by  fire ; which  is  done  after 
this  manner;  they  put  the  piece  to  be 
feafoned  into  a drong  and  violent  flame, 
in  this  they  continually  turn  it  round  by 
means  of  an  engine,  and  fake  it  out 
when  it  is  every  where  covered  with  a 
black  coaly  crud;  the  internal  part,  of 
the  wood  is  thereby  fo  hardened,  that 
.neither  earth  nor  water  can  damage  it  for 
a long  time  afterwards. 

After  the  planks  of  timber  have  been 
well  feafoned  and  fixed  in  their  places, 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  defend  or  preferve 
them  ; to  which  the  fmearing  them  with 
linfeed  oil,  tar,  or  the  like  oleaginous 
matter,  contributes  much.  The  antients, 
particularly  Hefiod  and  Virgil,  advife  the 
1 ' 


fmoak-drying  of  all  indruments  madj 
of  wood,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the 
chimneys  where  wood  fires  are  ufed, 
The  Dutch  preferve  their  gates,  port, 
cullices,  idrawbridges,  fluices,  &e.  by 
coating  them  over  with  a mixture  of  pitch 
and  tar,  whereon  they  drew  fmall  pieces 
of  cockle  and  other  Ihells,  beaten  almoft 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  fea  fand, 
which  incruds  and  arms  them  wonder, 
fully  againd  all  affaults  of  wind  and 
weather.  When  timber  is  felled  before 
the  fap  is  perfeflly  at  red,  it  is  very  fub. 
je£l  to  the  worms;  but  to  ptevent  and 
cure  this,  Mr.  Evelyn  recommends  the 
following  remedy,  as  the  mod  approved, 
Put  common  fulphur  into  a cucurbit,  with 
as  much  aqua  fortis  as  will  cover  it  three 
fingers  deep ; didill  it  to  a drinefs,  wliicii 
is  performed  by  two  or  three  reflifica. 
tions.  Lay  the  fulphur  that  remains  at 
bottom,  being  of  a blackilh.  Or  fad  red 
colour,  on  a marble,  or  put  it  in  a glafs, 
and  it  will  dllToIve  into  an  oil ; with  this 
oil  anoint  the  timber  which  is  infefied 
with  worms.  This,  he  fays,  will  not 
only  prevent  worms,  but  preferve  all 
kinds  of  woods,  and  many  other  things, 
as  ropes,  net's,  and  mads,  from  putrefac- 
tion, either  in  water,  air,  or  fnow. 

To  meafure  round  timber,  let  the  mean 
circumference  be  found  in  feet  and  de- 
cimals  of  a foot;  fquare  it,  multiply 
this  fquareby  the  decimal  0.079577,  and 
the  produft  by  the  length.  Ex,  Let  the 
mean  circumference  of  a tree  be  10.3  feet, 
and  the  length  24  feet.  Then  10.3x10,3 
X0.O79577X24::=2Os.6i5,  the  number 
of  cubical  feet  in  the  tree.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  rule  is,  that  when  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  is  i,  the  area  is 
0.0795774715,  and  that  the  areas  of 
circles  are  as  the  fquafes  of  their  circum- 
ferences. 

But  the  common  way  ufed  by  artificers 
for  meafuring  round  timber,  differs  much 
from  this  rule.  They  call  one  fourth 
part  of  the  circumference  the  girt,  which 
is  by  them  reckoned  the  fide  of  a fquare, 
whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
fefition  of  the  tree ; therefore  they  fquare 
the  girt,  and  then  multiply  by  the  length 
of  the  tree.  According  to  their  method) 
the  tree  of  the  lad  example  would  be 
computed  at  159.13  cubical  feet  only. 
For  the  method  of  meafuring  round 
timber  by  the  Hiding  rule,  fee  Rule. 
For  meafuring  hewn  or  fquare  timber, 
the  ciiftbrn  is,  to  find  the  middle  of  tbs 
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length  of  the  tree,  and  there  to  meafure 
its  breadth,  by  clapping  two  rules  to  the 
tides  of  the  tree,  and  meafuring  the 
diftance  betwixt  them;  in  like  manner 
they  meafure  the  breadth  the  other  way. 
If  the  two  be  found  unequal  they  are 
added  together,  and  half  their  fum  is 
taken  for  the  true  fide  of  the  fquare. 

As  to  the  ftrength  of  timber,  Mr.  Pa- 
rent is  the  firft  who  has  treated  this  fub- 
jeft  in  a fcientific  manner,  and  in  order 
to  enforce  his  deraonftrations,  he  made 
feveral  experiments,  with  various  fcaint- 
lings  of  oak  and  fir.  Mr.  Muller,  in 
his  treatife  on  fortification,  gives  the 
following  problem,  to  determine  the 
firength  of  a fcantling,  whofe  dimenfions 
are  given.  He  fuppofes  that  all  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  are  ftraight,  and  of  the 
fame  ftrength,  even  in  its  weakeft:  part, 
and  that  the  fibres  are  the  fame  in  the 
fame  fort  of  wood ; and  although  this 
may  not  be  ftriflly  true,  yet  it  is  fufH- 
ciently  near  enough  in  praftice  fo  as  to 
caufe  no  fenfible  error. ' Suppofe  the 
fcantling  ABC  (plate  CCLXXIX. 
fig.  I,  n°  I.)  to  be  fupported  in  the 
middle  D,  by  the  edge  of  a triangular 
block  R,  and  two  equal  bodies,  P,  Qj 
to  be  fufpended  at  A and  C,  equally 
diftant  from  the  middle  B,  of  fuch  a 
weight  as  to  break  the  fcantling.  It  is 
evident;  that  the  weights  P and  Q^wlll 
caufe  the  fcantling  to  bend  at  firft.  In  as 
to  make  a kind  of  curvilinear  angle  at 
B,  and  then  to  break  in  that  place,  in  a 
feftion  B D,  perpendicular  to  either  of 
the  fides  AC;  now  as  the  power  or 
force  of  thefe  weights  is  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  fufpended  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to  the  fixed  point  D j ■ 
thefe  forces  will  therefore  be  in  proportion 
to  the  produfils  of  the  weights  of  each 
multiplied  by  its  refpeftive  diftance  from 
the  feflion  B D ; or  becaufe  the  weights 
and  diftances  are  here  fuppofed  equal, 
twice  the  produft  of  one  of  the  weights 
P,  multiplied  by  its  diftance,  frpm  the 
feflion  B D,  and  will  exprefs  the  force  of 
thefe  two  weights.  The  force  of  the 
weights' being  thus  determined,  the  re- 
finance or  ftrength  of  the  wood  is  next  to 
be  found,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  ach  {ib.  n°  a.)  reprefent  the 
feflion  of  the  fcantling  ; it  is  evident 
that  this  area  reprefents  the  fum  of  all 
the  fibres  to  be  torn  or  broken  ; and  as 
they  are  all  fuppofed  equal,  and  of  the 
fame  ftrength,  this  area  will  exprefs  the 
Vot,,  ly,  ■ 
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fum  of  the  ftrength  of  all  the  fibres : hut 
as  the  point  D,  or  the  bafe  a b of  the 
fefVion  is  fixed;  and  the  direflions  of 
the  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  area  acb; 
the  force  or  refiftance  of  each  fibre  is 
equal  to  the  produft  of  its  ftrength,  mulf 
tiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  bale  a b \ 
and  therefore  the  fum.  of  all  the  fibres 
placed  in  the  farae'line  d f,  parallel  to 
the  bafe  a b,  multiplied  by  their  diftance 
a d,  from  that  bafe  a b,  will  exprefs 
their  momentum  or  refiftance.  What  has 
been  proved  in  regard  to  all  the  fibres 
placed  in  the  line  df,  is  equally  true  of 
all  thofe  placed  in  any  other  line  parallel 
to  the  bafe  a b ; and  therefore  the  fum  of 
all  thefe  produfts  will'  exprefs  the  total 
ftrength  or  refiftance  of  the  wood  : but 
by  the  nature  of  the  center  of  grayity, 
the  produfil  of  the  ar^a  etc  'multiplied 
by  the  diftance  of  its  center  of  gravity 
front  the  bafe  a b,  will  exprefs  the  total 
ftrength  or  refiftance  of  all  the  fibres,  or 
that  of  the  whole  fcantling;  confeqtiemly, 
having  the  ftrength  of  any  fcantling  of 
the  .fame  wood  determined  by  experi- 
ment, that  of  any  other  may  be  found. 
If  the  fcantling  A C {ibidi  n"  3.)  be 
fupported  at  both  ends  by  the  triangular 
blocks  P and  the  weight  W,  hang, 
ing  in  the  middle  B : then  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  weight  P and  Q^in  the  firft: 
figure,  to  reprefent  the  blocks  P and 
in  this;  then  as  each  block  fupports  half 
the  weight  W ; it  is  evident,  that  the 
weight  W,  multiplied  by  the  diftance 
AB  or  B C,  will  exprefs  its  momen'um 
or  force.  Moreover,  fince  the  weight  W 
is  fufpended  in  the  middle  betwixt  the 
fixed  points,  it  is  evident  that  each  block 
fupports  exaclly  half  the  weight  j and  as 
the  power  or  force  of  this  weight  on  the 
Blocks  P,  is  as  the  produft  of  half 
the  weight  multiplied  by  the  diftance 
AB  or  B C of  its  direflion  from  the 
fixed  point,  it  follows,  that  the  whole 
force  of  this  weight  is  as  twice  the  pro- 
dufil of  half  the  weight  W,  multiplied 
byAB  or  BC;  or  as  the  whole  weight 
W multiplied  by  the  diftance  A B or 
B.C, 

Hence  alfo,  if,  the  length  A C of  the 
fcantling  between  the  fixed  points  A,  C, 
bee;  the  area  of  the  fefilion  r ; thedif- 
tance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the 
bafe  d,  and  the  weight  W,  nu  ; then 
will  ^ coo  exprefs  the  force  of  the  weight 
W,  and  d s the  ftrength  of  the  fcant- 
ling 1 therefore  the  momenium  of  the 
j8  0 weight 
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weight  is  to  the  momentum  of  the  fcant- 
. ■i-ds 

Ijng  IS  5 e <10  13  to  as  y or  as  nu  13  to , 

c 

and  if  this  ratio  be  given  nu  — — — 

From  whence  may  be  drawn  feveral  ufe- 
ful  ronlequences.  i.  The  ftrengths  of 
two  fcantlings  of  the  fame  wood,  and  of 
diiferent  diinenlions ; or,  which  is  the 
fame,  the  weights  they  will  bear,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  produfls  of  their  feflions 
multiplied  by  the  diltances  of  the  centers 
of  gravity  from  thebafe,  divided  by  their 
lengths.  2.  The  ftiengihs  of  two  fcant- 
lings of  the  fame  wood,  which  have  the 
fame  length,  areas  the  produfls  of  their 
feflions  multiplied  by  the  diltances  of 
their  centers  of  gravity  from  the  bafe. 
3.  The  ftrengths  of  two  fcantlings  of 
the  fame  wood,  which  have  equal  feflions, 
are  as  the  diftances  of  their  centeis  of 
gravity  divided  by  their  lengths.  4.  The 
ftrength  of  fcantlings  of  the  fame  wood, 
whole  dift.ances  of  their  centers  of  gravity 
of  their  feflion-,  from  thebafe,  are  equal, 
will  be  to  each  other  as  their  feflions  di- 
vided by  their  lengths. 

Again,  If  the  fef'tion  of  the  foantling 
A C be  a reffangle  placed  flat  on  one 
of  its  fides,  which  vve  ca]l  b,  and  its 
height  or  other  fide  a •,  then  will  a b 
exprefs  the  area  of  the  feflion  j and 
the  diftance  d of  Its  center  of  gravity 
from  ihe  upper  liafe,  will  be  j a,  there- 
fore the  equation  already  found  nv  r: 

zds  ^ 1 ■ y n 

becomes  here  rip  ^ which  Ihews 

that  the  ftrength  of  a reflangular  fcant- 
ling  laying  flat  on  one  of  its  fides,  is  as 
the  produfl  of  the  fquare  of  its  height 
multiplied  by  its  bafe,  and  divided  by  its 
length.  FJence,  a deal  board  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  ten  inches  broad,  being  placed 
on  its  flat  fide,  and  then  on  its  narrow 
fide  j the  force  in  the  firft  cafe  will  be  to 
the  foice  in  th.e  fecond,  as  i is  to  19. 
For  the  force  in  the  firft  cafe,  wjll  he  as 
10  .multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  unity; 
and  in  the  fecond,  as  unity  mpltiplied.by 
the  fquare  of  10,  that  is,  as  19  is  to 
100,  or  as  unity  is  to  10.  So  that  if  it 
bears  5.0  pounds  when  "it  ]ies  flat,  it 
will  bear  50Q  when  it  lie?  on  the  nar- 
row fliie, 

TIMBRE,  or  TtHf.iEFt,  in  heraldry,  de- 
notes the  frpft  ut  an  armory,  or  whatever 
it  pJace4  at  top  p‘  fhe  clcutcheon,  to  fjjj 


ftinguifli  the  degree  of  nobllitj-,  eltho} 
ecclefiaftical  or  fecular. 

TIME,  tempus,  a fuccelfion  of  phaenonie. 
na  in  fhe  univerfe ; or  a mode  of  dura- 
tion,  marked  by  certain  periods  or  tnea- 
fures,  chiefly  by  the  motion  and  revolu. 
tion  of  the  fun. 

The  idea  of  time,  in  the  general,  Mr, 
Locke  obferves,  we  acquire  by  confider. 
ing  any  part  of  infinite  duration  as  fet 
out  by  periodical  meafures  : the  idea  of 
any  particular  time,  or  length  of  dura- 
tion,  as  a day,  an  hour,  fefc.  we  acquire 
firft,  by  obferving  certain  appearances  at 
regular,  and,  feemingly,  at  equidiftant 
periods. 

Now,  by  being  able  to  repeat  tliofe 
lengths  or  meafures  of  time,  as  often  a? 
we  will,  we  can  imagine  duration,  where 
nothing  really  endures  or  exifts ; and 
thus  we  imagineto-morrow,  uextyear,6fr. 
Some  of  the  latter  fchool-philofopliers 
■ define  tmie  to  be  the  duration  of  a thing, 
whofe  exiftence  is  neither  without  begin. 

. ning  nor  end : by  which  time  is  dillin. 
guifhed  from  eternity. 

Time  is  diftinguiflied  into  abfohite  and 
relative.  Abfolute  time,  is  time  conli- 
dered  in  itfelf,  and  without  any  relation 
to  bodies,  or  their  motions.  This  flows 
equally,  i.  e.  never  proceeds  fafter  or 
flower,  but  glides  on  in  a conftant,  equa. 
ble  tenor.  Relative  lime,  is  Ihe  fenfible 
meafure  of  any  duration  by  means  of 
inotion.  For  fince  that  equable  flux  of 
time  does  not  afl'efl  our  I'enfes,  nor  is 
any  way  immediately  cognizable  thereby, 
there  is  a neceflity  for  calling  in  the  help 
of  fome  nearly  equable  motion  to  a 
fenfible  meafure,  whereby  we  may  de- 
termine  its  quantity,  by  the  correl'poiid. 
dency  of  the  parts  of  this  with  thofeof 
that. 

Hence,  as  wg  judge  thofe  times  to  be 
equal  which  pafs,  while  a moving  body, 
proceeding  with  an  equable  velocity, 
pafifes  over  equal  fpaces  ; fo  we  judge 
thofe  times  to  be  equal  which  flow  while 
Ihe  fun,  moon,  and  other  luminaries, 
perform  their  revolutions,  which,  to  our 
fenfe.s,  are  equal. 

But  fince  the  flux  cf  lime  cannot  be  acce. 
Jerated,  nor  retarded,  whereas  all  bodies 
move  fornetimes  fafter  and  fometimes 
flower,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  per- 
fefilly  equable  motion  in  all  nature,  it 
appears  bene?  to  follow,  that  abfolute 
tjmg  ftpHlsi  bp  romelbj.ig  truly  and 
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really  diftinS  from  motion.  For  let  us 
fuppofe  the  heavens  and  liars  to  have  re- 
mained  without  motion  from  the  very 
creation,  does  ijt  hence  follow,  that  the 
coiirfe  of  time  would  have  been  at  a 
Hand  ? Or,  rather,  would  not  the  du- 
ration of  that  quiefcent  Hate  have  been 
equal  to  the  very  time  now  elapfed  ? 

^J}ronomical  Fime,  is  that  taken  purely 
from  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
without  any  other  regard. 

Cmil  TiME,  is  the  former  time  accom- 
modated to  civil  ufes,  and  formed  and 
didinguilhed  into  years,  months,  days, 
{sfc. 

Time,  in  mufic,  is  an  affeftion  of  found, 
whereby  we  denominate  it  long  or  Ihort, 
with  regard  to  its  continuance  in  the  fame 
degree  of  time.  See  the  article  Sound. 
Common,  or  duple  time,  is  of  two 
fpecies.  i.  When  every  bar  or  meafure 
is  equal  to  a fertii-breve,  or  its  value,  in 
any  combination  of  notes  of  a leifer 
quantity,  a.  When  every  bar  is  equal 
to  a minim,  or  its  value,  in  leifer  notes. 
The  movements  of  this  kind  of  meafure 
are  various,  but  there  are  three  common 
diftin£lions  ; the  firft  flow,  lignified  by 
the  mark  C j the  fecond  brifk,  fignified  by 

the  third  very  quick,  fignified  by  - J. 

For  triple  time,  fee  the  article  Triple. 

Time,  in  fencing.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  time  j that  of  the  fword,  that  of  the 
foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  body.  All 
the  times  that  are  perceived  out  of  their 
meafure,  ate  only  to  be  confidered  as  ap- 
peals, or  feirtts,  to  deceive  and  amufe 
the  enemy.  See  the  articleFENCiNO. 

Timor,  an  iHand  in  the  Indian-ocean, 
fituated  between  laa®  and  116°  of  call 
long,  and  between  S?  and  10“  fouth  lat. 
it  is  in  the  polTefiion  of  the  Dutch,  and 
laid  to  have  gold  mines. 

TIN,  fiankum,  If.,  a well-known  whitiih 
metal,  fofter  than  filver,  yet  much  harder 
than  lead.  See  the  article  Metal. 

Tin  is  thelighleft  of  all  the  metals;  it  is 
remarkable  for' a quality  that  no  other  of 
them  has,  which  is,  that  when  bent  it 
makes  a crackling  noife.  It  is  harder 
than  lead,  but  lefs  fo  than  any  other  of 
the  metals  ; it  is  malleable  in  a very  re- 
markable degree,  though  lefs  fo  than  le.ad; 
it  may  be  eafdy  drawn  into  a coarfe  wire, 
but  if  this  be  attempted  to  be  brought  to 
any  degree  of  finenefs,  itfnaps  and.breaks 
under  the  workman’s  bands. 

Tin  is  lefs  lufceptible  of  ruft  than  moft  of 
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the  other  metals  ; it  is  very  little  elaftic, 
and  fcarce  at  all  fonorou^.  It  melts  with 
a much  fmalier  degree  of  fire  than  any 
other  metal,  a heat  but  a little  greater 
than  boiling-water  being  fufllcient  to 
fufeit.  It  melts  before  it  grows  red-hot, 
like  lead  : and  a degree  of  heat  fo  much 
lefs  even  than  that  requifite  to  the  run- 
ning of  lead,  is  necelfary  to  the  fufing  of 
this  metal,  that  if  may  be  eafily  feparated 
from  the  other  by  eliquation  ; and  if  the 
fire  be  kept  under  a mixed  mafs  of  the 
two,  fo  low  as  to  be  jult  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  lead,  the  tin  will  all  run  off  from 
it. 

Tin  amalgamates  very  readily  with  mer- 
cury, and  may  be  mixed  in  fufion  with 
molt  other  metals,  and  as  readily  fepa- 
rated from  them  again  by  the  before- 
mentioned  procefs  of  eliquation.  It  is 
the  lealt  fimple  of  all  the  metals,  being 
brought,  by  a very  fma1l  degree  of  fire, 
to  emit  fulphureous  fumes  ; thefe  are 
plainly  the  abfolute  fulphur  of  the  metal. 
They  do  great  injury  to  the  people  em- 
ployed to  work  upon  it,  rendering  them 
pale,  and  often  abfolutely  deltroy  them. 
The  confequence-  of  the  emitting  thefe 
fumes  fo  abundantly  is>  that  tin,  of  all 
metals,  lofes  moft  of  its  weight,  and  cal- 
cines moft  eafily  in  the  fire.  Expofed  to 
the  focus  of  a great  buftning-glafs,  it 
immed,iaiely  melts-,  and  fends  off  a large 
quantity  of  thick,  while  fume;  the  re- 
maining matter  is  then  a fine  cryftalline 
or  gloify  tnalter,  in  form  of  needles  ; 
thefe,  if  held  ever  fo  long  in  the  fame 
hear,  undergo  no  farther  change,  never 
running  into  a mafs  of  glafs,  as  the  re- 
mains of  moft  of  the  metals  do  under  the 
fame  circumttances  ; but,  like  the  glaftes 
of  the  other  metals,  if  expofed  again  to 
the^fame  heat,  laid  on  a piece  of  charcoal, 
they  immediately  run  into  tin  again  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  happens  if  it  be  con- 
tinued on  the  tile  or  coppel  it  was  firft 
placed  on  in  the  focus,  and  feme  fat  mat- 
ter, as  tallovV,  or  the  like,  to  be  added 
to  it.  Filings  of  tin  thrown  into  the 
flame  of  a candle,  take  fire,  and  render 
the  flame  b!u%  emitting  a vifible  fume, 
and  a fmell  of  garlic  : melted  in  a cru- 
cible, with  a mixture  of  nitre,  it  defla- 
grates. Its  conllituent  matters,  there- 
fore, ftem  to  be  a crvllalline  earth  whiclj 
melts  with  great  difficulty,  and  an  in- 
flammable fulphur  ; in  which,  from  its 
fmell,  while  calcinmg,  and  from  its  poi- 
fonous  quality,  it  is  probable  there  may 
be  fomething  of  ar'enic  mixed. 

18  O a For 
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For  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure  tin,  fee 
the  article  Gravity. 

Tin  fo  .far  endures  the  force  of  lead  and 
antimony  in  the- refiner’s  teft,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  feparated  from  them,  unlefs 
by  the  addition  of  copper  : it  adheres  to 
the  reft  of  the  metals  with  greater  eafe , 
than  any  other,  and  hence  it  is  in  conti- 
nual ufe  in  covering  plates  of  iron,  and 
lining  copper,  and  other  metals,  to  pre- 
vent their  rufting,  and  to  fave  the  liquids 
put  into  them  from  taking  up  any  bad 
qualities  from  ihofe  metals  as  it  is  much 
more  difficultly  difiblved  by  comrrion 
menftruums  than  either  of  them. 

Tin,  in  many  things,  greatly  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  filver.  It 
very  readily  melts'  with  filver,  gold, 
or  copper  ; when  the  mixture  is  made 
with  equal,  or  even  a lefs  quantity,  it 
renders  them  extremely  brittle  ; but  it  is 
very  fingular,  that  if  it  be  mixed  in  a 
much  larger  quantity,  they  ftill  continue 
pliant  and  flexile.  Ten  parts  of  tin, 
and  one  of  copper,  make  a mafs  more 
rigid  indeed  than  tin,  yet  malleable  and 
duftile.  Silver,  of  all  metals,  fuffers 
molt  by  an  admixture  of  tin,  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  it  ferving  to  make  that 
metal  as  brittle  as  glafs  ; and  what  is 
worfe,.  being  very  difficultly  feparated 
from  it  again.  .The  addition  of  about 
one  tenth  part  of  copper  to  tin  makes  it 
fit  for  the  common  ui'es  of  life,  in  veffiels 
of  various  kinds,  as  it  becomes,  by  the 
mixture,  more  durable  ; a little  zink, 
added  to  this  mixture,  gives  the  metal  a 
yellow  colour ; and,  as  it  is  mixed  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  makes  it  fit  for 
calling  of  cannon  and  for  bells. 

Iron  readily  mixes  with  tin,  in  fufion, 
if  the  fire  be  brifk,  and  the  iron  be  heated 
w hite  hot  before  the  tin  be  added.  Twice 
the  quantity  of  this  metal,  added  to  iron 
fr  heated,  readily  runs  with  it  into  an 
odd  fubltance,  which  is  very  while  and 
brittle,  and  readily  a.nl'wers  to  the  mag- 
net. This‘  has  been  itl'ed,  by  fonie,  as 
a pretence  of  its  not  being  iron,  and  that 
the'  loadftone  would  atiraft  another 
metal  befide  that  : but  the  fallacy  is 
cafily  difcovered  by  any  one  that  under- 
ftands  any  thing  of  metaliurgic  analyfis. 
Lead  bears  a confiderable  adinixfare  of*' 
tin,  without  being  afFefled  as  gold  and 
filver  are,  which  are  both  rendered  brit- 
tle by  it;  at  leaft,  its  efteols  on  this  me- 
tul  are  in  a much  fmaller  degree.  The 
very  vapour  of  tin  has  lire  fame  efftfl 
with  the  metal  itielf  on  filver,  gold,  and 
& 


copper,  rendering  thejn  brittle,  Ma, 
ny  a metallurgift  has  been  long  pk, 
gued  by  thefe  vapours  by  a piece  of 
tin  being  accidentally  among  his  char- 
coal 5 the  confequence  of  which  has 
been,  that,  till  it  was  burned  wholly 
away,  thefe  metals  have  been  rendered  as 
brittle  as  glafs  under,  the  hammer,  by 
only  being  fufed  over'  thefe  coals.  It  is 
owing  to  this  property  oT  tin,  in  making 
the  metals  it  is  mixed  with  brittle,  that 
it  renders  them  fonorous.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  expreffed  a wonder  that  tin,  which  is 
ilfelf  not  much  fonorous,  fhould  011 
mixture  with  copper  render  it  more  fo  j 
but  if  we  confider  that  the  fame  fort  of 
difpofition  of  parts  which  renders  metals 
rigid  and  brittle  renqers  them  fonorous, 
the  myftery  is  explained. 

The  proper  folvent  of  tin,  in  its  tins 
malleable  ftate,  is  aqua  regia.  It  will 
not  well  dilfolve  in  any  of  the  other  men. 
ftrua  of  the  ftrqnger  kinds,  nor  indeed 
very  readily  in  this.  'W'e  are  not,  how. 
ever,  to  wonder  at  this  difficulty  of  fo. 
lution  in  tin,  fince  we  find  it  contains 
much  more  fulphur  than  any  other  metal, 
and  fulphur  is  not  one  of  tliofe  fubftances 
that  are  to  be  diffolved  by  acids.  That 
this  is  a fafi  we  find  by  putting  calcined 
tin,  inftead  of  common  .malleable  tin, 
into  the  menftruum,  for  in  this  cafe  even 
vinegar  will  diffolve  it.  'While  tin  is  in 
its  malleable  ftate,  the  weakeft  acids 
diffolve  it  heft.  Verjuice,  and  it  is  laid 
even  four  apples  boiled  in  tin  veflels,  ac- 
quire  a tafte  of  that  metal,  though  the 
firongeft  acids,  aqua  regia  excepted, 
boiled  in  the  fame  velfels,  acquire  no  fla- 
vour from  it  at  all. 

Many  of  the  chemical  writers  have  been 
of  opinion,  that,  if  the  fulphur  could  be 
thoroughly  purged  from  tin,  it  would  be 
no  longer  tin,  but  filver ; it  is  certain 
that  the  two  metals  have  many  things  in 
common.  If  diflolved  in  aqua  regia, 
tin  is  bitter,  as  well  as  filver,  in  folution 
with  the  nitrous  acid  j hut  the  cryftals 
which  are  produced  froHi  a folution  of  it 
in  vinegar,  alter  it  has  been  calcined  for 
forty-eighfe  hours  together,  which  is  a 
necelfary  ftep  towards  fuch  a folution, 
(and  which  one  would  think  fhould 
bring  it  nearer  to  filver  than  before,  if 
the  diffipating  its  ftilplmr  were  the  way 
to  do  it,)  differ  wholly  frcfti  thofe  of 
filver.  'We  have  indeed  accounts,  in 
many  authors,  of  tin  being  made  to 
yield  a large  quantity  of  filver  by  peculiar 
proccflcs  j but  that  careful  experimenter, 
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Mr.  Boyle,  tells  ns,-  that  all  tin  is  not 
to  be  expeSed  to  yield  thofe  advantages 
in  the  fame  manner,  for  that  binifelf  had 
feparated  pore  cryftals  of  filver  from  one 
parcel  of  tin  by  a peculiar  menftruura, 
but  that  another  parcel  of  the  fame  metal 
would  not  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner. 
Though  tin  and  lead  readily  unite  in 
fufion  over  a gentle  fire,  if  the  heat  be 
afterwards  railed  to  a violent  degree, 
there  is  a vifible  motion  excited  in  the 
mixture  j and  the  confequence  is,  that 
both  are  reduced  ta  a calx,  and  the  lead 
becomes  extremely  difficult  afterwards  to 
vitrify. 

The  effeft  that  jtink  has  upon  a mixture 
of  tin  and  copper,  the  copper  being  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  has  been  ufual'ly 
triven  in  fuch  mixtures,  is  little  known, 
and  feems  to  be  a fecret  that  the  people 
who  are  polfeffed  of  it  intend  to  make 
ufe  of  to  themfelves. 

Tin,  when  it  mixes  Itfelf  with  cryftal  in 
the  earth,  influences  both  its  figure  and 
colour.  It  gives  it  a pyramidal  form 
confining  of  four  fides,  lljort  and  with  a 
broad  bafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  ufually 
communicates  a yellow  colour  with  an 
admixture  of  a dulky  brown,  which 
makes  it  much  inferior  to  the  yellow 
iryftal  made  fo  by  lead.  Even  the  tin- 
grains,  though  very  different  fubltances 
from  the  cryftals  we  are  defcribing, 
have  fomething  of  this  yellow  colour 
which  appears  when  they  are  broke  into 
fmall  pieces,  though  in  themafs  they  are 
Opake  and  blackifli.  In  the  making  of 
the  artificial  gems,  there  is  a method  of 
obtaining  this  colour  from  tin,  and  tom- 
municating  it  to  glaffes.  It  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds  indeed  in  the  common  way  of  do- 
ing this  by  lead  : but  in  vitrifications, 
where  the  bafis  is  borax,  the  calx  of  tin 
properly  treated  with  vinegar  yields 
cryftals,  vvhich  will  communicate  the 
true  colour  of  the  browner  topazes  to  the 
yitrified  mafs. 

The  ores  of  tin  are  very  various,  as  it  fs 
found  blended  with  all  kinds  of  fubltan- 
ces,  with  marcalitic  and  ftony  matter,  and 
even  with  other  metals.  The  Germans 
have  lately  talked  of  finding  native  tin  in 
the  perpendicular' filTures  of  Ibiite  of  their 
iron  mines  j but  there  leems  no  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  ; for  this  pretended 
native  tin  wants  ihefirftof  all  the  charac- 
ters of  a native  metal,  'malleability.  It 
flies  to  pieces  under  the  hammer,  and  on 
trial  in  the  fire  proves  to  be  a marcafitic 
ore,  very  rich  indeed  in  tin,  a very  fin- 


gular  and  valuable  fabftance,  bat  not,-  adf 
pretended,  native  tin.  This  remarkable 
ore  is  found  in  nodules  from  an  ounce  ta 
three  or  four  in  weight  ; it  is  of  a bright 
filvery  colour,  like  the  white  arfenicb:! 
pyrifse,  but  covered  v/ith  a coarfe  dufty 
cruft  ; when,  properly  worked,  it  is  th* 
richeft  tin-ore  fo  be  met  with,  fiva 
drachms  of  pure  tin  having  been  feparated 
from  an  ounce  of  it. 

The  next  ore  to  this  in  richnefs,  antS 
that  which  has  confequently  been  ufualfy 
accounted  the  richeft  of  all,  is  the  fin- 
grain,  or  lapis  jovius.  This  is  ati  ore 
of  tin,  of  a fine  gloffy  bla.ck  colour,  on 
the  outfide,  but,  in  thin  pieces  held  up 
againft  the  light,  it  is  tranfparent  and 
yellowllh  : it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  the 
metalline  ores,  and  is  of  a very  irregular 
figure,  but  in  the  fineft  pieces  it  feems  to 
approach  to  the  fhape  of  ihofe  cryftals 
which  are  found  joined  bafe  to  bafe, 
without  any  intermediate  column.  la 
fize  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a large  walnut 
down  to  that  of  a pin’s  head  ; for  of  that 
m-inutenefs  we  meet  with  foroe  perfefi 
tin-grains. 

After  the  tin-grain  we  (hall  mention  a 
black  and  very  heavy  tin-cre,  of  an  irre- 
gular figure  and_  metalline  appearance  j 
but  this,  though  it  promifes  very  fairly 
by  its  weight,  feldom  yields  fo  much  as 
half  a drachm  of  metal  from  the  ounce, 
in  its  crude  ftate;  if  walhed  indeed,  and 
all  the  foreign  matter  carried  off,  it  may- 
be reduced  almoft  to  the  purity  of  the 
tin-grains  before  the  working. 

The  tin-ores-  of  Germany  ufually  con- 
tain a very  large  quantity  of  iron  5 ours 
are  free  from  this  admixture,  and  are 
greatly  the  more  valued  for  ,it.  Ouf 
other  ores  of  tin,  befides  the  two  above- 
deferibed,  are  a brownifh  or  blacklfh 
ftony  one,  very  hard  and  heavy  ; this  is 
debafed  by  a great  quantity  of  the  ftony 
matter,  and  requires  careful  vvafhing  be- 
fore it  is  brought  to  the  fire  ;'and  a yel- 
lowilh  or  whitifh  ore  ; vvhich  are  lefs 
heavy  and  more  brittle  than  the  others, 
and  contain  a large  quantity  of  common 
fulphur  j and  to  ihefe  may  be  added  ano- 
ther, in  which  the  metal  is  yet  more 
mixed  with  fulphur  t this  is  the  mundic 
found  in  the  tin-mines,  which  is  very- 
bright  and  fhining,  of  a filver  or  gold 
colour,  and  often  contains  a large  por- 
tion of  tin,  though  it  is  not  feparated 
from  it  without  difficulty,  becaule  of  the 
abundance  of  fulphur  in  the  mafs.  We 
have  allb  a red  ore  of  tin,  of  a ftony, 

and 
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and  Ibmetimes  of  an  eai'thy  nature,  and 
carrying  fo  little  of  the  appearance  of  an 
ore  of  this  metal,  than  it  is  hard  to  guefs 
what  could  lead  any  body  to  work  it  in 
expeftation  of  it.  It  is  however  very 
rich. 

Tin-ore  is  alfo  fometimes  found  mixed 
with  that  of  lead,  and  carrying  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  lead  only.  Some 
of  thefe  ores  are  negle£led  in  France, 
where  they  might  turn  to  a very  con- 
fiderable  account  under  proper  manage- 
ment. The  German  ores  of  tin  are  ufu- 
ally  fo  much  like  iron,  that,  at  firft 
light,  it  is  fcarce  poUible  fo  diftinguilh 
them.  We  are  alfo  finally  to  add  to  the 
number  of  tin-ores  the  dodecahedral  gar- 
nets fold  by  our  druggiftsj  thefe  are  in 
general  irregularly  figured,  but  the  moll 
regular  of  them  always  confifts  of  twelve 
lides  i they  are  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
in  llze  from  the  bignefsof  the  largelt  pea 
to  that  of  a pin’s  head.  Thefb  are  truly 
ores  of  tin,  of  the  nature  of  the  tin -grains, 
but  not  fo  rich.  See  Garnet,  &'c. 
There  is  fomelhing  very  lingular  in  the 
great  gravity  of  tin-ore  beyond  that  of 
the  ores  of  other  metals.j  but  it  contains 
fo  much  arfenic,  and  is  fo  dangerous  to 
the  perfon  who  works  it,  that  experiments 
are  not  expefled  to  be  made  very  fre- 
quently on  it.  The  tin-ores  in  general 
are  Ihibborn  and  refraftory  in  the  fire  j 
it  is  eafy,  however,  to  find  whether  an  ore 
does  contain  this  metal  or  not ; for  if  a 
piece  of  if  be  powdered  and  walhed,  and 
afterwards  fprinkled  thinly  over  an  iron- 
plaie  made  white  hot  on  the  fire,  the  tin- 
ore,  in  this  cafe,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
inafs,  will  be  found  in  little  parcels  of  a 
red  colour  covered  with  grey  flowers  of 
an  arfenical  fmell.  The  various  kinds  of 
mundic  common  in  thecornifti  mines  are 
not  only  rejefled  from  the  works  as  ores 
themfelv'es,  but  they  are  carefully  fepara- 
ted  from  among  the  other  ores  of  a better 
kind,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  very  trouble- 
fome,  even  in  the  fmallell  quantities, 
in  working  the  rell.  They  then  pound 
and  walh  the  ore;  and  when  they  have 
thus  feparated  all  the  lighter  impurities, 
till'there  is  no  longer  any  fmell  of  ful- 
pbur  or  of  garlic,  they  grind  it  to  a tole. 
r-bly  fine  powder,  and,  after  wafliing  it 
again,  it  is  carried  to  the  melting-honfe.s, 
where  it  is  melted  into  metal  by  mixing 
it  with  charcoal,  and  urging  the  fire  to 
the  utmoft  violence  by  the  hlaft  of  large 
bellows.  There  is  a ravjty  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  into  which  the  meul 
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runs,  as  it  leparates  from  the  ore,  tinij 
out  of  which  they  let  it  by  an  aperturi 
clofed  and  opened  at  pleafure,  runhinvit 
into  cakes  or  pigs.  Which  are  the  targe 
blocks  we  fee  it  in. 

Tin-ore,  in  general;  Confaihs  a great 
quantity  of  arfenic,  which  difeovers  itfelf 
in  the  roalling  in  form  of  a white  clotidj 
atnd  which  it  is  very  material  to  burn 
■quite  away,  as  it  otherwife  rendets  the 
metal  brittle.  Charcoal  alone  commonly 
ferves  for  fluxing  the  ore  of  tin,  btit,  if 
any  be  found  very  refraflory;  a little 
common  black  pitch  is  an  excellent  ad- 
dition. See  the  article  Flux. 

The  virtues  of  tin,  as  a medicine  given 
internally,  have  been  celebrated  by  many 
of  the  antient  writers,  but  it  has  lefj 
credit  at  prefent.  We  have  been  told 
that  in  difeafes  of  the  Ituigs,  and  in  dif. 
orders  of  the  head  and  uterus,  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  equal  to  it ; and  thatin 
convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  the  madneft 
arifing  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  it 
was  a certain  remedy.  Thefe  laft  ate 
the  only  cafes  in  which  it  has  any  degfa 
of  credit  at  pvefeht,  and  that  is  ralliet 
among  the  vulgar  than  among  phyficiansi 
In  the  manufadlures  it  is  hf  great  ufein 
folders,  and  when  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  and  a little  bifmuth  added  u 
make  it  run  thin,  it  ferves  in  the  film- 
ing of  looking-glaffes.  By  calcination 
it  makes  a foft  powder  called  putty,  of 
great  ufe  in  polilhing  glafs  and  gems, 
and  alfo  in  making  enamels. 

The  preparations  of  tin  are,  r.  PotV^ 
dered  tin,  made  by  pouring  melted  tin 
into  a wooden  box,  the  inflde  of  wliicll 
is  chalked  all  over,  and  brificly  fliaking 
it  till  cold,  when  a part  of  it  Will  b< 
found  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  fail 
to  be  good  for  worms,  but  we  have  io 
certain  accounts  of  its  good  effefls.  ai 
Salt  of  tin,  obtained  by  pouring  diftilW 
vinegar  upon  calcined  tin,  beating  the 
foltition  till  it  near  boils,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  it  to  a pellicle,  and  felting 
it  in  a cool  place;  then  there  will  Ihobt 
very  pellucid  and  hard  cryftals,  which  at< 
recommended  in  hyfteric  cafes,  to  be 
given  from  two  to  four  or  five  grains  Jt 
a dofe.  The  antihfdtic  of  Poterius, 
4.  The  aiirum  mufivum.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Antihhctics  and  Aurum. 

To  thele  preparations  ufed  in  medicinS, 
we  may  add  one  well  known  as  a cofi 
inetici  it  is  a magiftery  of  tin  pfepardd 
in  the  manner  of  that  of  bifmuth,  by 
fiill  mixing  fix  ounces  of  Ipiiit  of  nine 
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Vitb  one  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  and 
Ihen  putting  tin  into  this  liquor,  or 
aqua  regia,  till  it  is  capable  of  holding 
no  more : laftly,  pour  the  folutioh  into 
fix  or  eight  quarts  of  fpring-water,  and 
the  tin  will  be  precipitated  in  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which^  lliould  be  walhed 
feveral  times,  and  then  dried  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ladies  in  pomatums,  tp  render  the 
fkin  white  and  foft. 

TINA,  a town  of  european  Turky,  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  in  eaft 
long.  iS°,  north  lat.  44°  6'. 

TINCA,  the  Tench,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  Tench, 
tincture,  tinSlura,  in  pharmacy  and 
chemiftry,  a reparation  of  the  finer  and 
jnore  volatile  parts  of  a mixed  body, 
made  by  means  of  a proper  menftruum 
(diffolving  and  retaining  the  fame.  See 
Menstrpum  and  Solution. 

Rcftified  fpirit  of  wine  dilTolves  the  vo- 
latile oils  and  refins  of  vegetables,  whilll 
water  afts  more  immediately  on  their 
mucilaginous  and  faline  matter.  Hence, 
in  whatever  proportion  the  foloble  parts 
! of  any  vegetable  are  blended  together,  a 
i fpirit  may  be  fo  adjufted  thereto  by  art, 
j as  entirely  to  dilfolve  the  whole,  and 
E confequently  to  e^trafl:  all  the  virtues  of 
I the  fiibje^i,  livithout  any  of  the  ufelefs  or 
I woody  parts.  Fixed  alkaline  frits  deepen 

[the  colour  of  fpirituons  tinftures,  but 
add  nothing  to  the  difipiving  power  of 
the  menftruum  i nor  is  the  addition  of 

ithefe  falls  ufelefs  only,  but  h’kewife  pre- 
judicial, as  they  injure  the  flavour  of 
aromatics,  and  fuperadd  a quality  fome- 
times  contrary  tol  the  intention  of  the 
I medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in 
I many  cafes,  promote  the  aflion  of  the 
fpirit;  but  acids,  almoft  univerfally, 
weaken  it.  See  Alkali  and  Acip. 

As  to  the  method  of  extraSitjg  jindlprep, 
the  following  general  rules  may  be  <?f 
life  in  this  refpedf.  1.  The  vegetable 
fubftances  ought  to  be  moderately  and 
newly  dried,  unjel's  they  are  exprefly  or- 
dered otherwife ; they  flpuld  likewife 
be  cut  and  bruifed  before  the  menftruum 
is  poured  on  them,  i,  Tf  the  digeftlnn 
is  performed  in  balneo,  the  whole  liiccefs 
depends  upon  a proper  management  of 
the  fire  : it  ought  to  be  all  along  gentle, 
nnlefs  the  bard  texture  of  the  fiibjedl 
ihould  require  it  to  be  augmented;  in 
which  cate  the  heat  may  be  fo  increafed 
*s  to  make  the  menftruum  boll  a little  tp- 
Wards  the  end  of  tfle  procefs.  i;.  Very 
Jarge  circulatory  ye^'el*  opgflt  to  be  cm- 


. ployed  for  this  purpofe,  which  IhouMGfl 
heated  before  they  are  luted  together.  A. 
commodious  circulatory  may  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  long-necked  niatrafles  or 
bolt-heads,  the  month  of  one  of  which  is 
to  be  inferted  into  that  of  the  other,  and 

• the  junflure  fecured  by  a piece  of  wet 
bladder.  The  ufe  of  heating  the  vefl'els 
is,  to  expel  a part  of  the  air;  which 
otherwife,  rarifying  in  the  procefs, 
would  endanger  burftiog  them,  or  blow- 
ing off  the  uppermoft  matrafs.  4.  The 
veflel  is  to  be  frequently  fiiaken  during 
the  digeftion,  5 All  tindlures  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  (trainer.  6-  In  the 
tinflures,  and  diftilled  fpirits  likewife, 
defigned  for  internal  ufe,  no  other  fpirit, 
drawn  from  malt,  melatfes,  or  other 
fermented  matter,  is  to  be  ufed,  than 
that  exprefly  deferibed. 

Of  tinftures  there  are  various  forts,  and 
for  various  ufes  ; cephalic  tinftures,  an- 
tifcorbutic  tinftures,  ftomachic  tinftures, 
anticolic  tinftures,  and  invigorating-tinc- 
tures  ; there  are  tinftures  drawn  from 
rofes,  from  cinnamon,  and  an  infinite 
nu.mber  of  other  liibltances,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Tincture,  in  heraldry,  the  hue  or  colour 
.of  any  thing  in  coat  armour,  under 
which  denomination  may  alfo  be  included 
the  two  metals,  or  and  argent,  becaule 
they  are  often  reprefented  by  yellow  and 
white.  See  Colour  and  Metal. 

TINE.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name, 
the  one  called  North  Tine,  which  riles 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland  ; and  the 
other  South-Tine,  which  rifes  nn  the 
confines  of  Cumberland ; the  one  running 
fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  north-eaft  ; they 
unite  their  waters  at  Hexham,  and  con- 
tinuing to  run  eaft,  divide  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Nonhumberland,  palling 
by  Newcaftle,  and  falling  into  the  Ger- 
man-fea  at  Tinmouth. 

'f'JNEA,  in  medicine,  a difeafe,  the  fame 
with  the  achor  or  crufta  laftea.  See 
ApBOR,  Crusta,  and  Lactea. 

TIN-GLASS,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a 
mineral  matter  more  commonly  called 
bifimuth.  See  the  article  Bismuth. 

TJNGIN.G  ofmarbig.  The  art  of  doing 
this  has,  in  feveral  peoples  hands,  been 
3 very  lucrative  fecret,  thongd'  there  is 
fcarqe  any  thing  in  it  that  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  been  piibliflied.  Kircher 
has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  firft, 
wh.o  publifliec)  any  thing  prafticable  about 
it.  This  author  meeting  with  (tones  in 
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iottie  cabinets  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  but 
baving  figures  too  nice  and  particular, 
tobefuppoled  of  nature’s  making,  and 
thefe  not  only  on  the  furface,  but  funk 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  ftones, 
was  at  the  pains  of  finding  out  the  artilt, 
who  did  the  bufinefs  5 and  on  his  refufing 
to  part  with  the  fecret  on  any  terms,  this 
author,  with  Albert  Gunter,  a Saxon, 
endeavoured  to  find  it  out;  in  which  they 
focceeded  at  length  very  well.  The  me- 
thod is  this : Take  aqua  fortis  and  aqua 
regia  of  each  two  ounces,  fal  armoniac 
one  ounce,  fpirit  of  wine  two  drams, 
about  twenty-fix  grains  of  gold,  and  two 
drams  of  pure  filver ; let  the  filver  be 
calcined  and  put  into  a vial,  and  pour 
open  it  the  aqua  fortis  ; let  this  ftand 
fome  time,  then  evaporate  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  firit  appear  of  a blue  and 
afterwards  of  a black  colour.  Then  put 
the  gold  into  another  vial,  pour  the  aqua 
regia  upon  it,  and  when  it  is  diflblved, 
evaporate  it  as  the  former.  Then  put 
the  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the  fal  armoniac, 
and  let  it  be  evaporated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. All  the  remainders,  and  many 
others  made  in  the  fame  manner  from 
ether  metals,  difiblved  in  their  proper 
acid  mepftriia,  are  to  be  kept  feparate, 
and  ufed  with  a pencil  on  the  marble. 
Thefe  will  penetrate  without  the  leaft 
afliftance  of  heat,  and  the  figure  being 
traced  with  a pencil  on  the  marble,  the 
feveral  parts  are  to' be  touched  over  with 
the  proper  colours,  and  this  renewed 
daily  till  the  colours  have  penetrated  to 
the  defired  depth  into  the  ftone.  After 
this,  the  mafs  maybe  cut  into  thin  plates, 
and  every  one  of  them  will  have  the 
figure  exaflly  reprefented  on  both  fur? 
faces,  the  colours  never  fpreading.  The 
nicell  method  of  applying  thefe,  or  the 
other  tinging  fubftances,  to  marble,  that 
•is  to  be  wrought  into  any  ornamental 
works,  and  where  the  back  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  is  to  apply  the  colours 
behind,  and  renew  them  fo  often  till  the 
figure  is  I'nfficiently  feen  through  the  fur- 
face  on  the  front,  though  it  does  not 
quite  extend  to  it.  This  is  the  method 
that,  of  all  others,  brings  the  flone  to  a 
nearer  refembiance  of  natural  veins  of 
• this  kind. 

TINMOUTH,  a port- town  of  Northum- 
berland, fitnated  on  the  German-fea,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Tine,  feven  miles 
eaft  of  Newcafiie. 

fTINNING,  the  covering  or  lining  any 
thing  with  pielted  tin,  or  with  tin  rpr 


dneed  tft  a very  fine  leaf.  Looking.' 
glafles  are  foliated,  or  tinned,  with  thin 
plates  of  beaten  tin,  the  whole  bigntf, 
of  the  glafs,  applied  or  fattened  thereto 
by  means  of  quickfilver.  See  the  article 
Foliating. 

The  plumbers,  on  fome  occafions,  tin 
or  whiten  their  ftieets  of  lead,  in  order 
to  which  .they  have  a tinning-furnace, 
filled  with  live  coal,  at  the  fides  whereof 
two  men  are  placed,  who  hold  up  the 
fheets  over  the  fire  to  heat ; and  the  tin 
leaves  being  laid  over  them  as  faft  as  the 
ftieets  grow  hot,  arid  the  tin  melts,  they 
fpread  it,  and. make  it  take  by  tubbing  it 
with  low  and  rofin* 

TINNITUS  Aurium,  a noife  or  buzzing 
in  the  ear,  when  it  receives  founds  which 
do  not  exilt,  or  at  lead  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  external 
air ; and  the  ear  being  filled  with  a cer- 
tain fpecies  or  found,  cannot  admit  olher 
founds,  unlefs  they  are  very  violent, 
The  tinnitus  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  pro. 
ceeding  from  a diftemperature  of  the  or- 
gan of  hearing,  the  other  from  a difordtt 
of  the  brain. 

The  cupe,  according  to  Heifter,  is  to  be 
performed  by  temperate  diaphoretic  pow. 
ders,  and  refolving  effences,  commonly 
called  anticatarrhales  j as  of  amber,  the 
woods,  rofemary,  together  with  diapho. 
reties  and  alexipharjnics,  taken  often  in 
a day,  with  tea  of  betony,  with  rofe. 
mary-flowers,  fage,  or  lavender,  or 
faflafras.  In  the  jnorning,  and  at  noon, 
the  effences  are  to  be  taken,  and  at  night 
the  powders,  Eflence  of  amber  may  he 
applied  outwardly,  either  alone  or  with 
a few  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  or  one  or 
two  drops  of  oil  of  camomile  put  into 
the  ear  with  cotton,  morning  and  even- 
ing ; or  a grain  or  two,  of  amber  and 
mufk,  or  caftor,  in  cotton,  either  alone 
or  with  Peruvian -balfam  ; or  carraina. 
tive  oils,  fuch  as  anife,  fennel,  carra. 
ways,  or  camomile;  not  neglefling  pedh 
luvia,  and  frequent  rubbing  of  the  feet 
arid  head.  Many  have  alfo  been  cured 
by  the  vapour  of  a decoflion  of  lavender- 
flowers,  or  rofemary,  made  with  wine, 
being  conveyed  Id  the  ear  with  z funnel. 
If  the  difeafe  is  obftinate  and  inveterate, 
the  patient  mutt  bleed  in  the  foot,  to> 
gether  with  fcarifications,  and  frequent 
purges,  for  the  fake  of  revulfion.  Et. 
mulier  fays,  this  .noife,  proceeding  from 
burning  fevers,  will  go  away  of  itfelf; 
but  if  it  proceeds  from  chrQnic  diforders, 
it  is  diSicult  of  cure,  However,  he  re- 
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commends  vapours  of  fouthern-woOd, 
wormw'ood,  origanum,  eyebright,  baltii, 
fifr.  as  alfo  of  amber,  or  gum  ammo- 
niac; likewife  oil  of  peach  kernels,  and 
fpirit  of  urine,  put  into  the  ear  with 
cotton. 

The  following  formula  is  greatly  praifed. 
White  tiellebore  and  carter,  take  of 
each  two  drachths ; of  coftmary,  one 
drachm  andk  half ; of  rde,  two  drachms; 
euphorbiUm,  half  a drachm;  of  bitter- 
almonds,  two  drachms  and  a half ; let 
them  be  boiled  in  the  oil  of  rue,  and 
poured  Warm  into  the  ear.  Shaw  recom- 
mends half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter-al- 
monds, with  two  drachms  of  oil  of  ca- 
ft(5r,  externally  applied. 

TINNUNCULUS,  in  ornithology,  the 
fame  with  keftril.  See  Kestril. 

TINO,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago, 
fituated  in  eaft  longit.  a6®,  north  lat. 
37“  is'. 

TINUS  I.AURISTINE,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a cbmpa- 
nulated,  feraiquinquifid,  obtufe  petal, 
with  fubcordated  lacinite  : the  fruit  is  a 
roundilh  unilocular  berry,  umbilicated, 
with  a clofe  calyx  : the  feed  is  fingle  and 
globofei  Some  botanifts  make  this  ge- 
nus a fpecies  of  viburnum.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Viburnum, 

TIPPERARY,  a county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munfter,  lying  between 
King’s  county  on  the  north,  and  Wa- 
terford on  the  fouth. 

TIPRA,  a country  of  Alia,  fituated  be- 
tween India  and  China, 

TIPSTAFF,  an  officer  who  attends  the 
judges  with  a kind  of  ftaff  tipt  with 
filver,  and  takes  into  his  charge  all  pri- 
foners  who  are  committed  or  turned  over 
at  a judge's  chambers. 

TIRE,  oi'Teer  of  gutis,  in  the  fea-lan. 
guage,  is  a row  of  cannon  placed  along 
a fliip’s  fide,  either  above^  upon  deck, 
or  below,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of 
upper  and  lower  rires. 

TIRLEMONT,  a town  of  Brabant, 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and 
twenty. one  north  of  'Natnur. 

TIROL,  a country  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Auflria,_  about  one 'hundfed  and 
twenty  miles  long,  and  fixty'  broad, 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; it  is 
bounded  by  Swabia  and  Bavaria  on  the 
north. 

in  the  heathen  mythology,  the' 
offspring,  of  Titan,  the  elder  brother  of 
“*t“rn,upon  whom,  and  hisfon  Jupiter. 
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they  made  War,  in  order  to  recover  the 
fovereigntv  of  which  Titan  had  been  de- 
prived. The  poets  reprefent  them  as  a 
race  of  giants,  fprUng  from  the  earth, 
and  invading  heaven  ; and  tell  us,  that 
Jupiter  overcame  them  with  thunder, 
and  drove  then!  down  to  the  very  bottom 
ofhell. 

TITHES,  decima,  in  law,  denote  the 
tenth  part  of  the  increafe  that  annually 
arifes  from  the  profits  of  lands,  and  the 
induftry  of  the  pirilhioners,  which  is  pay- 
able for  the  niaintenance  of  the  parfon  of 
the  parilh. 

Tithes,  it  is  obferved,  are  of  three  kinds, 
predial,  perfonal,  and  mixed.  Predial, 
tithes  are  'fuch  as  immediately  arife  froin  • 
the  land,  whether  it  be  by  manuring  or 
its  own  nature;  as  corn,  grain,  liay, 
wood,  fruit,  and  herbs,  which  are  faid 
to  be  due  without  deducing  the  cofts. 
Perfonal-tythes  are  thofe  which  only  arife 
from  a perfon’s  labour  and  induftry,  they 
being  a tenth  part  of  his  gains  in  trade, 
&c,  after  charges  dedufled  ; but  this  is 
feldom  paid  in  England,  and  when  it  is, 
it  is  alwaysxlue  by  cuftom,  and  payable 
where  the'  party  dwells,  hears  divine 
fervice,  &c.  Mixed-tithes  are  fuch  as 
arife  not  direftly  from  the  ground,  but 
from  cattle  and  other  things  that  receive 
their  nourifliment  from  and  are  main-' 
tained  thereout ; as  calves,  colts,  pigs, 
wool,  lambs,  milk,  &c.  Tithes  are 
further  divided  into  great  and  fmall  ; 
great,  are  corn,  hay,  and  wood  ; fmall 
comprehend  all  other  predial  tithes  be- 
fides  corn,  &c.  as  likevvife  fuch  tithes  as 
are  perfonal  and  mixed  s the  great  tithes 
generally  belong  to  the  reftor,  and  the 
fmall  to  the  vicar. 

It  has  been  held,  that  where  land  Is  bar- 
ren, and  not  manurable,  without  extra- 
ordinary charge,  fuch  land  being  con- 
verted into  tillage,  fliall,  for  the  firft 
feven  years  afier  the  improvement,  be 
free  from  paying  tithes ; but  during  that 
fpace  of  time  it  (hall  pay  'fmall  tithes,  as 
have  been  ufually  paid  before,  and  after- 
wards the  full  tithe,  according  as  it  is 
improved  ; neverthelefs,  if  land  is  fuf- 
fered  to  be  over-run  with  bufhes,  or  be- 
come unprofitable  through  want  of  huf- 
bandry,  in  that  cafe  it  cannot  properly 
be  called  harfen  ; and  if  the  lame  be 
grubbed  upj.vor  'ploughed  and  fowed,  it 
immediately  pays  tithes. 

As  to  corn  it  , is  tithed  bv  the  tenth  cock, 

■ or  flieaf,  which  if  the  own?r  does  not  fet 
cut,  he  is  liabh  to  an  a£lion  upon  the . 
l8  P ftatute  5 
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ftatute;  likewife  where  a pariftiioner  will 
not  fow  the  land,  the  parfon  may  bring 
his  aftion  againft  him.  On  the  otheV 
hand,  when  the  tithes  are  fet  forth,  if 
the  parfon  c|o  not  carry  them  away  in  a 
reafonable  time,  but  lets  the  fame  be  too 
long  on  the  ground,  to  the  prejudice 
thereof,  he  may  be  alfo  fubjefl  to  an 
aflion. 

The  treble  damages,  granted  by  ftatute, 
are  recoverable  in  the  temporal  courts  by 
a£lion  of  debt,  thofe  damages  not  being 
limited  where  to  be  recovered;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  double  va- 
lue, or  damages,  above-mentioned  may 
be  recovered  in  the  fpiritual  court,  for 
this  reafon,  that  the  perfon  grieved  may 
fue  in  the  ecclefiaftical-court  for  the 
tithes  themfelves,  or  a recorapence  in 
lieu  of  the  fame,  and  may  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  have  the  double  value.  Small 
tithes  that  are  under  the  value  of  forty 
Ihillings,  a parfon  may  recover  before  two 
juftjces  of  peace,  who  are  no  way  inte- 
refted  in  the  tithes,  within  twenty  days 
after  demand,  and  two  years  after  due  : 
and  the  juftices  may,  by  diftrefs,  levy 
the  money  by  them  adjudged,  upon  the 
party’s  refufal  to  pay  it,  ten  days  after 
notice,  &c.  The-  juftices  may  likewife 
award  cofts  not  above  ten  ftiillings,  but 
with  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  quarter- 
felTions,  wbofe  judgment  fli.rll  be  final, 
unlefs  the  title  to  fuch  tithes  ihall  come 
in  q.ueftion,  &c. 

Where  a quaker  refufes  either  to  pay  or 
compound  for  great  or  fmall  tithes,  the 
two  next  juftices.  of  the  peace  may,  on 
complaint  thereof  made,  fummon  fuch 
quaker  before  them,  and  after  examining 
the  matter  of  complaint  on  oath,  may,  by 
order  under  their  hands.and  feals,  direS: 
the  payment  in  all  cafes  under  fen  pounds. 

. And.  if,  after  fuch  order  made,  the  quaker 
refufes  to  comply  therewith,  any  one  of 
the  juftices  may  by  warrant  order  the  fame 
to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  See  7 and 
8 Wil.  III.  c.  34.  which,  by  1 Geo.  I. 
c.  6.  is  made  perpetual. 

. jNotwithftanding  thefe  ails,  tithes,  if  of 
any  cdnfiderable  value,  are  generally 
fued  for  in  the  exchequer  by  englilh  bill, 
except  where  the  fuit  is  founded  on  the 
ftatute  of  % and  3 Ed.  VI.  for  double  of 
treble  value, 

TITHING,  in  old  law-books,  the  fame 
with  decennary.  See  Decenn  ary.- 
TITLE,  titulus,  an  appellation  of  dignity, 
or  quality,,  given  to  princes,  and  other 
jterfons  of  diftinilion.  Thus,  the  title 
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of  his  Britannic  majefty,  is  king  of 
Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland; 
that  of  the  French  king,  is  king  of  France 
and  Navarre  : and  Ib  of  others.  The 
pope  alfuraes  the  title  of  holinefs,  and- 
the  cardinals  that  of  eminence,  &c.  See 
the  articles  King,  Prince,  Dum, 
Pope,  Cardinal,  &c. 

Title,  in  law,  denotes  any  right  which 
a perfon  has  to  the  poffeflion  of  a thing ; 
or  an  authentic . inftrument,  - whereby  he 
can  prbve  his  right.  See  the  articles 
Right,  Property,  fife. 

As  to  the  titles  of  the  clergy,  they  de- 
note certain  places  wherein  they  may  ex- 
ercife  their  funftions.  There  ate  feveral 
reafons  why  a church  is  called  titulus ; 
but  that  which  feems  to  be  the  heft,  is 
becaufe  antiently  the  name  of  the  faint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  was  en- 
graved on  the  porch,  as  a fign  that  the 
faint  had  a title  to  that  chuich  ; and  from 
thence  the  church  itfelf  was  afterwards 
called  titulus.  In  this  fenfe  a title  figni- 
fies  the  church  to  which  a clergyman  was 
admitted,  and  where  he  is  conftantly  to 
refide  s and  by  the  canons  none  fhall  be 
ordained  without  a title.  This  is  in  or- 
der to  keep  out  fuch  from  the  miniftry 
who,  for  want  of  maintenance,  might 
bring  a difgrace  upon  the  church:  can. 31. 
In  ftiort,  according  to  fome  writers,  fucli 
a title  is  an  alTurance  of  being  preferred 
to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice ; that  is  to  fay, 
a certificate  that  the  clerk  is  provided  of 
feme  church  or  place,  or  where  the 
bifliop  that  ordains  him,  intends  lliortly 
to  admit  him  to  a benefice  or  curacy  then 
void, 

TITMOUSE,  parus,  in  ornithology,  a 
• genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  paf- 
leres,  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a fubulated 
form,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue  trun- 
cated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  many  elegant 
fpecies,  among  which  the  crefted  and 
blue  titmoufe  are  not  the  leaft;  beautiful. 
See  plate  CCLXXXV.  fig.  6.  where  n' 
I.  reprefents  the  former,  and  n°  2.  the 
latter. 

TITUBATION,  or  Trepidation,  : 
kind  of  libration,  or  ftiaking,  which  the 
antient  aftronomers  attributed  to  thscry- 
ftalline  heavens,  in  order  to  account  for 
certain  irr-egiilarities  which  they  obferved 
in  the  motions  of  the  planets.  See 
Planet  and  Libration. 

TITUL,  a town  of  Hungary,  lituated  on 
the  river  Teiffe,  thirty  miles  north  of 
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titular,  denotes  • a peiTon  invefted 
with  a title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds 
an  office  or  benefice,  whether  he  perform 
the  funftions  thereof  or  not. 

The  appellation  of  titular  is  frequently 
alfo  given  to  a perfon  who  has  the  title 
and  right  of  an  office  or  benefice,  but 
without  having  pofleffion,  or  difeharg- 
ing  the  funflions  thereof. 

TIVERTON,  a borough  of  Devonffiire, 
fituated'on  the  river  Ex,  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Exeter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

TIVIGT,  or  Chiviot-mountains,  are 
high-hills  on  the  boi-ders  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

TIVOLI,  or  Tibur,  a town  of  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  river  Tiverone,  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Rome. 

TLASCALA,  a Town  of  Mexico,  and 
capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name, 
about  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

TMESIS,  TiMiiviCj  in  grammar,  a figure 
whereby  a compound  word  is  feparated 
into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more  words 
placed  between  them  : thus,  for  quacun- 
que,  Virgil  fays,  qune  me  cunque  ’vacant 
ierree,  &c. 

TOAD,  rubeta,  in  zoology,  belongs  to 
the  fame  genus  with  the  common  frog. 
See  the  article  Frog. 

The  toad  is  larger  than  the  frog,  with  a 
thick  body,  a broad  back,  and  the  belly 
fwelled  and  inflated  : its  Ikin  is  confider- 
ably  thick,  and  - full  of  tubercles,  of  3 
dulky  and  blackiffi  colour  on  the  back, 
and  fpotted  on  the  belly  : it  is  naturally 
a lothlome  and  difagreeable  objeft.  See 
plate  CCLXXIX.  fig.  2. 

Toad-flax,  linaria,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Lim  ARIA. 

TOBACCO,  mcotiana,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria  monogyiiia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a 
Angle  infundibuliform  petal,  the  limb 
whereof  is  patulous,  and  lightly  divided 
into  five  fegnients  : the  fruit  is  a bilocu- 
lar capfule,  of  a nearly  oval  figure,  with 
a line  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  containing 
numerous,  kidney  fhaped,  and  rugole 
feeds.  See  plate  CCLXXIX.  fig.  3. 
Tobacco  is  a native  of  the  eaft  and  weft 
Indies,  and  particularly  the  ifland  To- 
bago, or  Tabago  ; whence  the  Engtifli 
name.  See  the  article  TabaCO. 

After  lowing  tobacco-leeds,  the  ground 
is  watered  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather 
. covered,  to  prevent  its  being  fcorched 
by  the  fun ; and  when  the  plants  are 


grown  to  a convenient  pitch,  they  kce 
tranfplanted  into  a foil  well  prepared  for 
their  reception : caie  is  alfo  taken  to 
keep  this  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  to 
pull  off  the  lowed  leaves  of  the  plant, 
that  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  fined  leaves 
may  have  all  the  nourilhment.  When 
thefe  leaves  are  ripe,  which  is  known  by 
their  breaking  when  bent,  the  ftalks  are 
cut,  and  left  to  dry  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  fun  ; after  which  they  are  tied  to- 
gether two  and  two,  and  hung  on  ropes 
under  a fhade  to  be  dried  in  the  air. 
And  when  the  leaves  are  lufficiently 
dried  , they  are  pulled  from  off  the  ftalks, 
and  made  up  in  little  bundles  ; which 
being  fteeped  in  fea-water,  or,  tor  want 
thereof,  in  common  water,  are  twifted 
in  manner  of  ropes,  and  the  twifts 
formed  into  rolls,  by  winding  them  with 
a kind  of  mill  around  a Hick  : in  which 
condition  it  is  imported  into  Europe, 
where  it  is  cut  by  the  tobaccoriilts  for 
fmoaking,  formed  into  fnuff,  and  the 
like.  See  the  article  Snuff. 

Befides  the  tobacco  of  the- Weft. Indies, 
there  are  confiderahle  quantities  cultivated 
in  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of  Greece  and 
the  Archipelago,  the  ifland  of  Malta 
and  Italy. 

The  marks  of  good  twift-tobacco,  are  a 
a fine  Ihining  cut,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  that  it  have  been  weil  kept.  To- 
bacco is  either  taken  by  way  of  I'nuff,  as 
a fternutatory,  or  as  a mafticatory,  by 
chewing  it  in  the  mouth,  or  by  Iraoaking 
it  in  a pipe.  It  is  fometiines  alfo  taken 
in  little  longilh  pellets  put  up  the  ubfe, 
where  it  is  found  to  produce  very  good 
effefls,  to  attrafl  a deal  of  wateV  or 
pituita,  unload  the  head,  ,reroive  catarrhs, 
and  raajce  a free  rel'piration  ; tor  the 
fubtile  parts  of  the  tobacco  in  infpiralion, 
are  carried  into  the  trachea  and  lungs, 
where  they  loofen  the  peccan'  hu.r.ours 
adhering  thereto,  and  promote  expecto- 
ration. Some  have  left  this  tobacco  in 
their  notes  all  night  ; but  this  is  found 
to  occ-afion  vomiting  the  next  morning. 
Another  thing  charged  on  thi.r  way  r.f 
application,  is,  that  it  weakens  the  fight. 
When  taken  in  great  quanii'ies  in.  the 
way  of  fnuff,  it  is  found  10  prejudice 
the  fmelling,  greatly  diminiflies  tli.“  ap- 
' petite,  and  in  time  gives  rile  to  a phfndis. 
That  taken  in  the  way  of  iraojk,  dries 
and  damages  the  brain.  Bonn;,  in  a 
letter  to  Barlboline,  m.-n'iij’!-  a pni'.u' 
who  through  excels  of  tVi.-oali.'j-;  *■ 
dried  his  brain  to  that  degiec,  ih 
18  P a 
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bis  death  there  was  nothing  found  in  his 
ikuU  but  a little  black  lump,  conlilting 
of  mere  membranes. 

Some  people  ufe  the  infufion  of  tobacco 
as  an  emetic ; but  it  is  a very  dangerous 
and  unjuftifiable  praflice,  and  often  pro- 
duces violent  vomitings,  ficknefs  and  iiu- 
pidity. 

Bates  and  Fuller  give  fome  receipts,  in 
which  tobacco  is  an  ingredient,  with 
mighty  encomiums  in  afthmatic  cafes. 
A ftrong  decoflion  of  tobacco,  with  pro- 
per carminatives  and  cathartics,  given 
clyfter-wife,  fomeiimes  proves  of  good 
effeft  in  what  is  ufually  called  the  ftone- 
cholic,  and  alfo  in  the  iliac  paffion.  A 
drop  or  two  of  the  chymical  oil  of  to- 
bacco, being  put  on  the  tongue  of  a cat, 
produces  violent  convulfions,  and  death 
itfelf  in  the  fpace  of  a minute;  yet  the 
fame  oil  uled  in  lint,  and  applied  to  the 
{eeth,  has  been  of  fervice  in  the  tooth- 
ach  : though  it  muft  be  to  thofe  that 
have  been  ufed  to  the  taking  of  tobacco, 
otherwife  great  ficknefs,  retchings,  vo- 
mitings, &f.  happen ; and  even  it,  no 
cafe  is  the  internal  ufe  of  it  warranted  by 
ordinary  praflice. 

A ftrong  decoflion  of  the  ftalks,  with 
lharp-pointed  dock  and  alum,  is  faid  to 
be  of  good  fervice,  ufed  externally,  in 
cutaneous  diftempers,  efpecially  the  itch  1 
fome  boil  them  for  that  purpofe  in  urine. 
The  fame  is  faid  to  be  infallible  in  curing 
the  mange  in  dogs. 

Beat  into  a mafti  with  vinegar,  or  bran- 
dy, it  has  been  found  ferviceable  for  re- 
moving hard  tumours  of  the  hypo- 
chondria. 

Tobacco  makes  a confiderable  article 
of  commerce;  that  imported  from  the 
britifti  plantations,  pays  a duty  of  5 -J-d. 
the  pound,  which  is  wholly  drawn  bark 
on  e.xportation  : alfo,  if  all  the  duties 
are  paid  down  at  entry,  15  per  cent, 
is  allowed  in  lieu  of  all  former  encou- 
ragements ; or  the  importer  may  pay 
down  the  old  fubfidy,  which  is  f of  a 
penny  per  pound,  and  give  bond  for  the 
payment  -of  the  remaining  duties  in 
eighteen  months,  and  only  have  an  al- 
lowance of  15  per  cent,  out  of  the 
bondable  duties  : lb  that  the  duties  upon 
a pound  of  britlfii  plantation  tobacco, 
when  the  bondable  duties  are  fecured  as 

aboye,am,ount  lo  6^-^d.  which  is  drawn 
loo’ 

back  on  exportation.  But  if  the  im-. 
porter  lhall  he  defirous  to  difcharge  his 


bond,  or  any  part  thereof,  before  tile 
expiration  of  eighteen  months,  he  lhall 
be  abated  upon  fuch  bond  fo  much  as 
the  difcount  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per 
annum  lhall  amount  to,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  unexpired.  No  tobacco  can  be 
imported  into  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  otherwife  than  in  calks,  chefts, 
or  cafes;  each  calk,  cheft,  or  cafe,  con- 
taining 450  lb.  weight  of  neat  tobacco  at 
leaft,  under  the  penalty  of  the  foifeiture 
of  all  fuch  tobacco.  Alfo  no  tobacco 
unrnauufaflured  lliall  be  exported  but  in 
cafks,  chefts,  or  cafes  of  425  lb.  weight, 
or  more,  of  neat  tobacco,  except  what 
is  exported  by  way  of  famples:  and  all 
tobacco  muft  be  filipped  from  the  very 
lame  port  or  place,  in  the  original  pack- 
age, and  with  the  fame  marks,  as  it  was 
firft  imported,  without  any  alteration, 
except  neceftarv  cooperage,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  tobacco. 
By  an  aft  pafled  in  the  twenty  fourth  year 
of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  no  tobac, 
CO  lliall  be  manufaflured  till  an  account 
is  given  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftotns 
at  the  port  of  importation,  of  the  mark 
and  c|uantify  of  the  calk  fo  delivered  to 
be  manufaflured;  and  if  fuch  an  account 
ffiall  not  be  given  in,  or  is  found  to  he 
fraudulent,  tiie  importer  lliall  forfeit  30I. 
for  every  hogfliead,  &c.  And  by  the 
fame  aft,  no  tobacco,  or  tobacco- llalks, 
exceeding  24  lb.  nor  any  fnuff,  exceed- 
ing 10  lb.  lliall  be  conveyed  by  I and  from 
the  place  of  importation,  without  a cer- 
tificate firft  obtained  from  the  chief  cuf. 
tom-houfe  officers  in  that  port,  together 
with  the  importer’s  oath  thereto,  that 
the  duties  were  paid  or  fecured  at  the 
importation,  {^c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  tobacco  and  fnufl';  as  alfo  the  carri- 
age and  horfes,  and  the  carrier  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  one  month  : and  if  anyper- 
lon  lhall  counterfeit  or  alter  fuch  certifi- 
cate, or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  he 
lhall  forfeit  50  1.  for  every  fuch  offence, 
Alfo,  if  any  tobacco  be  conveyed  by  wa- 
ter, without  being  duly  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  a certificate  as  above 
obtained,  it  lhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
malter  of  the  vefl'el  Hiall  alfo  forfeit  6 d. 
per  pound.  The  penalty  for  counter- 
feiting fuch  a certificate  is  100 1.  What 
has  been  faid  of  conveying  tobacco  from 
the  place  of  importation,  holds  equally 
of  conveying  it  from  any  other  place, 
vvithout  a certificate  as  above. 

Tobacco  muft  not  be  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land; 
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(and,  except  in  pliyfic  gardens,  on  for- 
feiture of  40  s.  for  every  rood  of  ground 
planted  with  it,  Alfo,  if  any  perfons 
cut  the  leaves  of  walnut-tree,  fo  as  to 
refemble  thofe  of  tobacco,  and  fell  the 
fame  mixed  therewith,  they  lhall  forfeit 
5 s.  per  pound. 

TOBAGO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  in  South  America,  fituated  welt 
long.  82'’,  north  lat.  8“, 

Tobago,  or  Tabago,  is  alfo  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Caribee-Illands,  See  the 
article  Tabago. 

TOBOLSKI,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  fitu- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tobal 
and  Irtis  : eall  longitude  63°,  north  la- 
titude 57®  30'. 

TOCAT,  the  capital  of  Amalia,  In  Alia: 
eaftlong.  37°,  and  north  lat.  41°  30'. 

TOCKAY,  a city  of  Hungary,  feventy 
miles  north  call  of  Buda,  the  wines  of 
which  are  efteemed  the  heft  in  Europe. 

TOD  of  wool,  a quantity  containing  twen- 
ty-eight pounds,  or  two  Hone.  See  the 
articles  Wool  and  Weight, 

TODI,  a town  of  Italy,  fituated  on  the 
river  Tiber,  fifty  miles  north  of  Rome. 

TOES,  called  by  anatomifts  digiti  pedis, 
are  the  extreme  divifions  of  the  Feet,  an- 
fwering  to  the  fingers  of  the  hands.  See 
the  articles  Foot  and  Hand. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  of  both  feet  are 
twenty-fix  in  number,  fometimcs  twenty- 
eight;  being  much  llenderer,  except  that 
of  the  great  toe,  than  thofe  of  the  fin- 
gers : they  have  alfo  a much  lefs  free 
motion  than  thofe  of  the  fingers:  the 
great  toe  has  only  two  bones,  and  the 
reft  three;  except  the  little  toe  in  very  old 
people,  in  whom  the  two  extre.me  pha- 
langes of  the  little  toe  gi'ow  together  fo 
as  to  form  only  one  bone;  whence  we 
find,  in  this  cafe,  fewer  bones  in  each 
foot  than  thirteen. 

For  the  fefamoide  bones  of  the  toes,  fee 
the  article  Sesamoide. 

In  cafe  of  adhefions  of  the  toes  of  in- 
fants, they  Ihould  be  feparated  either  by 
cutting  out  the  intermediate  Ikin  with  a 
pair  of  fcilTars,  or  barely  by  dividing 
them  with  the  fame  inftrument : and 
when . this  is  done,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  cohering  again,  they  Ihould  be 
wrapped  up  in  a fpiral  bandage,  dipped 
ip  lime-water  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

Toft,  in  law-books,  denotes  a parcel  of 
land,  or  a place  where  a melTuage  has 
formerly  flood. 

toga,  in  roman  antiquity,  a wide  wool- 
)ep  gown,  or  nuaiitlp;  which  fecpis 


have  been  of  a femi-circular  form,  with- 
out  lleeves;  differing  both  in  richnefs 
and  largenefs,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  wearer,  and  ufed  only  upon 
occafion  of  appearing  in  public. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  toga  was  the 
diflinguilhing  mark  of  a Roman  : hence, 
the  jus  togse,  or  privilege  of  the  toga, 
was  the  fame  with  the  privilege  of  a ro- 
man citizen;  i,  e.  the  right  of  wearing  a 
roman  habit,  and  of  taking,  as  they  ex- 
plain it,  fire  and  water  through  the  ro- 
man empire. 

TOILS,  fnares  or  nets  ufed  by  hunters  for 
catching  wild  beafts,  as  deer,  &c. 

TOILET,  a fine  cloth  of  linen,  filk,  or 
tapeftry,  fpread  over  the  table  in  a bed- 
chamber nr  drefling-room,  to  ufidrefs  and 
drefs  upon. 

TOfSE,  a french  meafure  containing  fix  of 
their  feet,  or  a fathom.  See  Foot. 

TOISON  D’OR,  a term,  in  heraldry,  for 
a golden  fleece,  which  is  fometimes  borne 
in  a coat  of  arms, 

TOLEDO,  a city  of  New  Caftile,  in  Spain ; 
the  archbifliop  of  which  is  primate  of 
Spain,  fifr.  and  poffeffes  the  largeft  revest 
nue  of  any  archbifliop  in  Europe:  it  is 
fituated  in  weft  longitude  4°  la',  and 
north  latitude  39®  45'. 

TOLEN,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Zealand, 
in  the  United  Netherlands,  fituated  four 
miles  north-weft  of  Bergenopzoom. 

TOLENTINO,  a town  of  the  marquifate 
of  Anconia,  in  Italy,  twenty-four  miles 
foutli-weft  of  Loretto. 

TOLERATION,  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  either  civil  or  ecclefiaftical.  Civil  to- 
leration, is  an  impunity  and  fafety  grant- 
ed by  the  ftate  to  every  fefl  that  does  not 
maintain  dofilrines  inconfiftent  with  the 
public  peace:  and  ecclefiaftical  tolera- 
tion, is  the-allowance  which  the  church 
grants  to  its  members  to  differ  in'certain 
opinions,  not  reputed  fundamentals. 

The  term  toleration  has  made  a great 
figure  in  the  difputes  among  proteftants, 
who  have  been  exceedingly  divided  about 
the  meafures  of  toleration,  or  the  degrees 
to  which  heretics  and  fchifmatics  are,  or 
are  not  to  be  fuffered. 

TOLESBURG,  a port- town  of  Livonia  ; 
eaft  long.  i6°,  north  lat.  59°. 

TOLHUYS,  a town  of  Guelderland,  in 
the  United  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the 
Rhine,  nine  miles  eaft  of  Nimeguen. 

TOLK,  in  ornithology,  the  back,  brown, 
and  white  mottled  tringa.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tbinga. 

TOLL, 
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TOLL,,  in  Isw,  denotes  a tax  or  cuftom 
paid  tor  paff.'ge,  or  for  the  Jiberty  of  tell- 
ing goods  in  a market  or  fair.  Hence, 
toll  booth  is  a place  in  a town,  where 
goods  are  weighed,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  duties  thereon. 

TOLLENON,«mong  the  Romans,  a war- 
like itlachine,  foimed  in  this  manner  : 
one  beam  was  fixed  very  deep  in  the 
earth,  arid  on  the  top  of  it  another, 
' more  than,  twice  as  long,  and  moveable 
upon  a center-;  on  one  end  ol  this  crofs- 
beam  were  placed  a covering  of  hurdles 
or  planks,"  within  which  a few  foidiers 
were  put,  and  by  pulling-down  the  other 
end  with  ropes,  thefe'-were  raifed  above 
the  walls  of  a betieged  town. 

TOLMEZZO,  a town  of  Friuli  in  Italy  : 
eaft  long. '13°,  novlb  Ist.  47°. 

/TOLNA,  a town  of  Lower  Hungary,  lixty 
miles  foulh  of  Buda. 

TOLHSA,  a city  ofBifcay,  in  Spain:  weft 
long.  2’,  and  north  lat.  4.3°  30'. 

TOLU,  a port-town  of  Terra  Firma,  fitu- 
ated  ori  a bay  of  the  North  Sea,  an  hun- 
dred miles  foulh -weft  of  Carthagena. 

TOLUIFERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decaridria-inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flowe'r  of -which  is  compofed  of  five  pe- 
tals, which  are  inferted  into  the  cup ; 
four  of  thefe  are  ftrait  and  equal  in  fize, 
and  are  a little  lo-hger  than  the  cup  ; but 
the  fifth  is  twice  as  large  as  tbefs,  and  is 
cordated  at  the  end,  and  has  an  unguis 
of  the  length  of  the  cup.  The  fruit  and 
feeds  are  yet  unknown.  It  is  fo  called, 
from  its  producing  ihe-balfam  of  peru. 
See  the  article  Balsam. 

TOMANy  or  Touman,  a kind  of  imagi- 
nary money  ufed  among  the  Perfians  in 
the  keeping  of  their  hooks,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  rediiftion  of  money  in  the  pay- 
ment of  confiderable  fums.  See  the  ar- 
ticle JSdoNEY.- 

TOMB,  includes  both  the  grave  or  fepul- 
chre  wherein  a defunft  is  interred,  and 
the  tnonument  erefled  to.  prtferve  his 
memory.  See  IVIonument, 

TOMBEC,  a town  of  Brabant,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  BrulTels.- 

TOME,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
bound  book,  or  writing  that  juft  makes 
a volume.  See  Book  and  Volume. 

TOMF. NTUM,  among  botanifts,  the 
downy  matter  which  grows  on  the  leaves 
of  fome  plants. 

TOMEUT,a  town  cfNigritia,  in  Africa : 
well  long,  ii",  north  lat.  14.°. 

TONDEREN,  or  Tunder,  a town  of 
-.  South  Jutland,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 


'German,  fea,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ry, 
pen. 

TONE,  or  Tone,  in  mufic,  a property  of 
found,  whereby  it  comes  under  the  rela, 
tion  of  grave  and  acute;  or  it  is  the  de- 
gree of  elevation  any  Ibund  has,  fromtlie 
degree  of  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  of 
. the  parts  of  fonorous  bodies.  See  the 
article  Sound  and  Tune. 

Tone  is  more  partirularly  ufed  for  a cer- 
tain degree  or  interval  of  time,  whereby 
a found  may  be  either  raifed  or  lowered 
from  one  extreme  of  a concord  to  ihe 
other,  To  as  ftlit  to  produce  true  melody, 
See  Interval  and  Concord. 

TONGEREN,  or  Tongers,  a town  of 
the  billioprrc  of  Liege,  in  Germany,  ten 
miles  nonh  weft  of  Liege. 

TONGUE,  lingua,  in  anatomy,  the  pri. 
mary  orgnn  of  tafte  and  (peech ; the 
figure  of  which  approaches,  in  fome  de. 
gree,  to  pyramidal ; its  anterior  part  be- 
ing called  apex,  and  its  pofterior  part  the 
bale  or  rooC,  The  upper'fideis  not  quite 
flat,  but  a little  convex,  and  divided  into 
two  lateral  halves,  by  a (hallowdeprefleii 
line  called  llnea  lingme  mediana.  The 
edges  are  thinner  than  the  other  parti, 
and  a little  rounded  as  well  as  the  point, 
The  lower  fide  reaches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  tongue  to  the 
point. 

The  tongue  is  principally  compofed  of 
very  foft  flrlhy  fibres,  intermixed  with  a 
peculiar  medullary  fuhftance,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  various  manners.  Many  of 
thefe  fibres  are  confined  to  the  tongue 
without  going  any  farther  ; the  reft  form 
feparate  mufcles  which  go  out  from  it  in 
different  ways,  and  are  inferted  in  oilier 
parts:  all  ihe  upper  fide  of  the  tongue  is 
covered  by  a thick  membrane  of  a papil- 
lai'y  texture,  upon  which  lies  another 
very  fine  membrane  like  a kind  of  epi- 
dermis,  which  is  likewife  continued  over  1 
the  lowed:  fide,  but  without  papillre. 
Th'ee  forts  of  papillse  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  in  the  upper  fide  of  the  tongue, 
capitalse,  femi -lenticularls,  and  villofe, 
Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  the  large#, 
refembling  little-  muflirooms  with  IlCiri 
fteras,  or  buttons  without  a neck:  they 
lie  on  Ihe  ba-fis  of  the  tongue,  in  fnlall 
fuperficial  foffulas.  They  refemble  fniall 
conglomerate  glands  fea  ted  on  a very 
narrow  balls,  and  each  of  them  has  fome- 
times  a fmall  depreflion  in  the  middle 
of  their  upper  convex  fide : ; they  oc- 
cupy the  whole  furface  cf  the  balls  of,j 
the  tongue,  and  are  fituated  near  eaclii 

other,) 
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•atlier.  in  fucli  a manner  as  that  the  molt 
anterior  form  an  angle ; they  are  glan- 
dular papills,  or  fmall  falival  or  muci- 
laginous glands,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  that  are  to  be  defcribed  hereafter. 
We  often  obferve,  about  the  middle  of 
this  part  of  the  tongue,  a particular  hole 
of  different  depths  j the  inner  fut face  of 
which  is  entirely  glandular,  and  filled 
with  fmall  papillae  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
kind.  It  is  called  foramen  caecum  Mor- 
gagni!, as  being  firft  defcribed  by  that 
author;  fince  that  time  Vaterus  has  dif- 
covered  a kind  of  falival  du6fs  belonging, 
to  it;  and  Heifter  found  two  of  thefe 
duffs  very  diftinflly,  the  orifices  of  which 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  foramen  cae- 
cum, near  each  otlier.  He  obferved  the 
duffs  to  run  backward,  divaricating  a 
little  from  each  other ; and  that  one  of 
them  terminated  in  a fmall  oblong  vefi- 
cle,  fituated  on  the  fide' of  the  fmall  cornu 
of  the  os  Iiyoides. 

The  papillae  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  femi- 
lenticulares,  are  fmall  orbicular  eminen- 
ces, only  a little  convex,  their  circular 
edge  not  being  feparate  from  the  fuiface 
of  the  tongue.  When  we  examine  them 
in  a found  tongue  with  a good  micro- 
fcope,  we  find  their  convex  fides  full  of 
fmtll  holes  or  pores,  like  the  end  of  a 
thimble. 

They  lie  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  tongue,  and  are  fome- 
times  moft  vifible  on  the  edges,  where 
they  appear  to  be  very  fmooth,  and  po- 
lilhed  even  to  the  naked  eye,  and  fome- 
times  in  living  fubjefts.  They  foon  lofe 
their  confiftence  after  death,  fo  that,  by 
rubbing  them  feveral  times,  they  may  be 
drawn  out  in  form  of  fmall  foft  pyra- 
mids, inclined  to  one  fide.  The  papillae 
of  the  third  kind,  or  villofae,  are  the 
fmallett  and  moft  numerous.  They  fill 
the  whole  fuiface  of  the  upper  fi  le  of 
the  tongue,  and  even  the  interlficas' be- 
tween the  other  papills.  They  would 
be  more  properly  named  papillae  conics, 
than  villofae,  from  the  figure  which  they 
appear  to  have,  when  examined  through 
a microfcope  in  clear  water.  They  are 
naturally  (pftilli,  but'  become  extremely 
flaccid  after  death;  fo  that  by  handling 
them  they  may  be  made  Ihort  and  thick, 
whereas  they  are  naturally  long  and 
fmall.  “ 

The  llefliy  fibres  of  which  the  tongue  is 
eonipoled,  and  which  go  no  further  than 
ihe  tongue,  may  be  termed  mufculi  lin- 
guK  interiores,  or  the  inttinfic  mufcles } 
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and  they  are  the  tSme  with  what  Spige-' 
lius  named  mufculi  linguales.  The 
fibres  thefe  mufcles  confift  of  are  of  three 
general  kinds,  longitudinal,  tranfverfe 
, and  vertical ; and  each  of  thefe  fituations 
^mits  of  different  degrees  of  obliquity. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  point  to  the  bafis 
and  apex  pf  the  tongue,  and  Teem  partly 
to  be  expanfions  of  the  mufculi  ftylo- 
glolfi,  hyo-gloffi,  and  genio  gloffi.  The 
vertical  fibres  feem  likewife  to  be  in  part 
produced  by  the  fame  genio-gloffi,  and 
the  tranfverfe  by  the  mylo  gloffi. 

Befides  thefe  mixed  produftions,  there  Is 
a diftinft  plane  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  run  near  the  furface  of  the  upper 
fide  of  the  tongue,  and  a diftina  tranf- 
verfe  plain  under  them.  All  thefe  fibres 
are  partly  interwoven,  one  portion  of 
them  terminating  at  the  two  edges  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  other  at  the  bafis  and 
point,  without  going  to  any  other  part; 
and  they  lie  immediately  above  thofe 
which  belong  to  the  genio-glolfi.  To 
difcover  all  thefe  different  fibres,  and 
their  different  degrees  of  direaion,  we 
need  only  cut  the  tongue  longitudinally, 
after  it  has  been  boiled,  or  long  mace- 
rated  in  ftrong  vinegar.  The  extrinfic 
mulcles,  or  mufculi  exteriorcs,  are  thofe 
which  by  one  extremity  make  a part  of  ffie 
body -of  the  tongue,  and  are  fixed  by  the 
other  in  fame  part  without  the  tongue. 
Of  thefe  we  reckon  four  pair,  mylo-gloffi, 
ftylo-gloffi,  hyo-glolfi,  and  genio-gloili. 
In  plate  CCLXXIX.  fig.  5.  d°.  i.  is  re- 
prelented  the  human  tongue,  with  its 
three  integuments,  which  anatomifts  in 
general  have  omitted  to  remark.  Bour- 
don, indeed,  has  figured  them,  but  thicker 
than  the  life.  AAA  is  the  upper  fur- 
perficies  of  the  tongue,  on  which  are  vifible 
a noultitude  of  papillary  and  pyramidal 
eminences.  B is  a piece  of  the  exterior 
tunic,  or  ccat  of  the  tongue  ; in  which 
are  difcernable  a vaft  number  of  nervous  ' 
papillie,  adhering  to  its  interior  furface. 

C C is  the  fecond  tunic,  called  the' corpus 
reticulare  of  Malpighi.  D is  the  cor- 
pus reliculare  of  other  vvriters.  E is  the 
membrane,  or  corpus  papillare  nervo- 

ftm.  F F the  glands  of  the  tongue ; and 

G the  foramen  ufually  found  in  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  tongue. 

FI  2.  ibid,  exhibits  a human  tongue,  in 
which  Heifter  difcqvered  two  remarkable 
lalival  diaffs,  b and  d,  in  the  foramen 
csecuip  A ; cc  is  a vefirie  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  dufl  d,  diftended  with  falfva- 
and  e is  ths  place  where  this  dufl  difap- 

peared ; 
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ptared  : ff  (hew  the  courfe  and  fituation 
of  thefe  diifls.  The  fabric  and  ItruSure 
of  the  ofcula,  exprefi'ed  at  b and  d,  was 
lingular;  having  the  appearance  of  valves 
or  caruncles,  that  had  collapfed,  fo  that 
they  did  not  appear  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  unlefs  forced  open  by  inflation  : 
h is  the  epiglottis,  i its  anterior  ligament, 
k tnufcular  fibres  arifing  from  the  fub- 
Itance  of  the  tongue,  //two  little  offi- 
cles  of  the  os  hyoides,  m m the  extremities 
of  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides,  « « glands 
and  papillae  of  various  lize,  about  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  5 and  0 the  apex  of 
the  tongue  bent  downwards. 

Tongue-tied,  the  popular  name  for  a 
diftemperof  the  tongue  in  children,  when 
it  is  tied  down  too  clofe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth,  by  a ligament  connefted  all 
along  it’s  middle,  and  called  its  fraenu- 
lum,  which  requires  td  be  divided,  to 
give  the  tongueWts  proper  motion.  See 
the  article  Fr-SENUm,  ' 

This  is  fometimes  the  cafe  In  adults,  but 
oftener  in  children,  who  cannot  then  ex- 
ert their  tongues  to  fuck.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  fo  common  as  the 
women  ufually  imagine  5 not  fo  much  as 
one  child  in  a thoufand  being  afflifled 
with  it ; nor  is  the  operation  in  cutting 
it  of  little  confequence.  Cnee  often  bad 
accidents  follow  it,  and  fometimes  the 
lofs  of  the  child’s  life.  When  the  in- 
fant can  put  its  fongue  out  of  its  mouth, 
the  fraenulum  wants  no  incifion ; but 
when  the  tongue  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond the  teeth,  the  operation  is  necefiary. 
To  perform  this,  the  end  of  the  tongue 
Ihould  be  covered  with  a linen- rag,  and 
held  with  the  fingers  to  prevent  its  flip- 
ping, and  the  ligament  of  the  tongue 
running  between  the  ranular  veins  and 
internal  falival  du£ls,  is  to  be  divided  by 
a pair  of  obtufe- pointed  feifiars,  till  it  give 
room  enough  for  fucking  or  fpeakingi 
but  in  doing  this,  great  care  mull  be  taken 
not  to  wound  the  falival  dufils,  or  the 
proper  veins  and  arteries  of  the  tongue; 
for  children  have  been  known  to  perifit 
upon  the  fpot,  from  the  cutting  the  ra- 
nular veins  in  this  operation.  Midwives 
often  fear  this  ligament  with  their  fingers, 
as  foon  as  the  child  is  born ; but  this  is  a 
dangerous  and  bad  praCiice. 

TONIC,  TcviK®-,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to 
a certain  motion  of  the  muftles  wherein 
the  fibres,  being  extended,  continue  their 
exteiifions  in  luch  a manner,  as  that  the 
partfeems  immoveable,  though  in  reality 
it  be  in  motion, 

X 


TONNAGE,  or  Tunnage.  See  the  su 
tide  Tunnage, 

TONNINGEN,  a port-town  of  fouth  Jut. 
land,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder, 
in  eaft  long.  8“  40',  north  lat.  54*40'. 
TONQUIN,  a kingdom  of  the  further  In- 
dia, bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Y unani 
and  Canton,  in  China,  on  the  north ; by 
Cochin  China,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  the 
kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the  weft  ; lying  be. 
twebn  161°  and  108®  eaft  long,  and  be- 
tween 17*  and  z6®  north  lat.  Its  capi- 
tal  is  Keccio,  or  Cachao. 
TONSBURG,  a port-town  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Aygethuys,  fituated  on 
the  Scaggerack-fea,  thirty  miles  weft  of 
Frederickftat. 

TONSILS,  tonjilhs,  in  anatomy,  two  re. 
markable  glands,  fituated  one  on  each 
fide-of  the  mouth,  near  the  uvula,  and 
commonly  called  almonds  of  the  ears, 
from  their  refembling  almonds  in  figure, 
Their  ufe  is  to  fecrete  a mucous  huitiOut 
for  lubricating  the  pafiages : this  they 
difeharge  by  feveral  irregular  but  con- 
fpicuous  foraminas  into  the  mouth. 

The  tonfils  are  apt  to  be  inflamed  front 
taking  cold,  for  which  Heifter  firft  ad- 
viles  a gentle  purge  of  tahnarinds,  fena, 
and  cream  of  tartar;  and  this  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  third  or  fourth  dofe,  if  there 
be  occafion ; in  the  intermediate  times, 
the  diaphoretic  attemperating  and  nitrous 
medicines  are  to  be  given  in  powders, 
and  a large  quantity  of  diluting  liquors 
allowed,  which  fliould  be  gently  acidu- 
lated, and  have  a fmall  quantity  of  niire 
dillblved  in  them  : gargarifms  made  of 
decoflions  of  biftort-root,  red-rofes,  and 
other  gentle  aftringenls,  are  alio  to  be 
frequently  ufed ; and  the  frequent  walh- 
ing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  often  has  a 
very  remarkable  good  efft£V. 

If  after  four  or  five  days  the  diftemperis 
found  not  to  give  way  to  thefe  ruearrs, 
but  the  tumour  ilill  rerfiains,  there  is  llltn 
but  little  hopes  to  be  had  of  its  refolution, 
and  a very  different  end  is  to  be  attempt- 
ed : emollient  gargarifms  are  now  to  be 
ufed,  and  maturating  plafters  externally 
applied,  fuch  as  diachylon  with  the  gurus, 
and  the  like;  and  fuppuratingcatapbfms 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  neck  and 
throat ; thefe  melhods  are  to  be  continued 
till  the  tumour  Pttbfr  hurfts  of  itfelf,  or  is 
fo  ripe  as  to  be  fit  for  openrng  by  the 
hand  of  the  furgeon.  After  thrs  has  been 
done,  and  the  matter  is  drfchai-ged,  gar- 
garifms muft  be  ufed  of  decoiflions  of 
forae  vulnerary  herb;  or  common  green 
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tea,  fweetened  with  honey  of  rofes,  may 
be  aled  to  ferve  the  purpofe.  The  mouth 
and  throat  are  to  be  frequently  waflied 
with  this  till  the  part  is  healed.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  refolution 
of  thefe  tumours  is  never  to  be  defpaired 
of,  not  even  during,  the  ufe  of  the  liippu-  , 
rating  medicines,  for  it  is  often  feen  that  ^ 
the  tumour  has  been  wholly  difcuffed 
even  during  the  ul'e  of  thefe  means,  the 
refolution  often  being  extremely  flow. 

This  is  a very  troublefome  complaint, 
and  with  fome  perfons  is  apt  to  return 
very  frequently ; the  belt  prefervative 
againlt  it  is  a moderate  diet  and  bleed- 
ing, about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  ei- 
ther in  the  arm  or  foot.  Some  have 
found  it  neceflary  to  open  an  ilTue  in  the 
arm,  in  this  cafe,  and  have  been  by  this 
means  perfeftly  cured;  but  on  its  drying 
lip  have  always  found  the  difeafe  return. 

TONSURE,  in  ecclefialtical  hiltory,  a par- 
ticular manner  of  fliaving  or  clipping 
the  hair  of  ecclefialtics  or  monks. 

The  antient  tonfure  of  the  clergy  was 
nothing  more  than  polling  the  head,  and 
cutting  the  hair  to  a moderate  degree,  for 
the  fake  of  decency  and  gravity  : and  the 
fame  cbfervation  is  true,  with  refpeft  to 
the  tonfure  of  the  antient  monks.  But 
theromanifts  have  carried  the  affair  of 
tonfure  much  farther;  the  candidate  for 
it  kneeling  before  the  bifliop,  who  cuts 
his  hair  in  five  diffeifmt  parts  of  the  head, 
't'lK.  before,  behind,  on  each  fide,  and  on 
the  crown. 

Tool,  among  mechanics,  denotes  In  ge- 
neral any  fmall  inftrument,  ufed  as  well 
for  making  other  more  complex  inftni- 
ments  and  machines,  as  in  moft  opera- 
tions in  the  mechanic  arts.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Instrument. 

The  tools  of  joiners,  fmiths,  fefc,  may  be 
feen  delineated  and  defcribed  under  the 
article.?  Joinery,  Smithery,  £?<:. 

Tooth,  in  anatorhy,  a little,  very 
hard,  and  fmooth  bone,  fixed  in  a proper 
alvtlons  or  focket  in  the  jaw,  in  the  man- 
ner, of  a nail;  and  ferving'to  malficate 
or  chew  the  food.  See  the  artic'esFoOD, 
Chyle,  and  Chylification. 

The  natural  colour  of  the  teeth,  in  man- 
kind, is  white;  and  their  number  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-two ; fourteen, 
fifteen,  or  fixteen  being  placed  m each' 
jaw,  if  the  number  be.perfeifl.  ■ The  tdetli 
are  ufiially  divided  into. the  four'iriciforis, 
or  fore-teeth  j the  t'lfo'  'canThe,  cye- 
te.rh,  or  (log  teeth';  the  eight  mclareSj  or 
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grinders,  in  each  jaw,  and  two  dentes 
lapientias. 

The  bodies  of  the  teeth  are  compofed  of 
a double  fubftance,  a ftony  or  porcelain- 
Jike  matter,  and  a medullary  one;  their 
roots  are  fometimes  Ample,  as  in  the  in- 
cifores,  canini,  and  foremoft  of  the  mo- 
lares ; and  fometimes  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  as  in  the  hinder  molares. 
The  cavities  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
a vafculo-nervous  membrane,  and  the 
foraminula,  or  little  holes,  in  the  ends  of 
them,  ferve  for  the  ingrefs  of  the  veffels 
which  afford  them  nutrition  and  fenfa- 
tion. 

The  ufes  of  the  teeth  are  to  break  our 
food,  to  aflift  us  In  fpe^king,  and  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

For  the  breeding  of  the  teeth,  in  infants, 
fee  the  article  Dentition. 

Foflile  teeth  of  fiflies  are  known  by  three 
names;  the  gloffo-petrae,  the  bufonitas, 
and  the  pleftronit®.  See  the  articles 
Glossopetr.®,  Sfr. 

As  to  the  cleanflng  of  foul  teeth,  fee  the 
article  Dentifrice. 

Tooth-ach,  a very  painful 

diforder,  caufed  by  an  impure  ferum 
which  corrodes  and  rends  the  ligaments 
and  nervo-glandulous  coats,  by  which  the 
teeth  are  kept  firm  in  their  fockets  : its 
feat  may  alfo  be  in  the  cavity  or  internal 
parts  of  the  teeth  themfelves. 

The  whole  intention  of  cure,  in  this  difl- 
order,  confifts  in  deriving  and  diverting 
the  impure  fcorbutic  ferum  from  the  head, 
and  then  carrying  it  off  by  proper  enuinc- 
tories.  This  is  to  be  done  by  faline, 
emollient,  and  purgative  clyfters;  by 
warm  pediluvia  of  rain-water  and  wheat- 
bran,  with  venice-foap,  ufed  jult  before 
bed-time;  by  laxatives  of  manna  and 
caffia  dlffolved  in  whey  or  affes-milk,  or 
mineral  waters  : if  the  patient  is  pletho- 
ric or  full  of  bIoo,d,  phlebotomy  in  the 
foot  will  be  proper,  to  derive  the  humours 
from  the  head.  Sudorific  remedies  are 
alfo  proper,  but  more  efpecially  an  elec- 
tuary made  of  rob  of  elder-berries,  burnt 
hart’s  horn,  diaphoretic  antimony,  and 
a few  grains  of  nitre:  or,  an  ounce  of 
the  rob  may'  be  taken  in  broth,  to  pro- 
mote a diaphorefis  ; and  it  may  be  uftd 
' externally,  diffolved  in  beer,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a gargle,  which  will  yield  imme- 
diate relief  to  tile  patient. 

' When  the  patient  is  fiibifijl  to  catarrhs, 
’is  fcorbutic  or  cacheilrc,  then  mineral 
Waters'ar-e  inoft  proper;  and  if  the  pa- 
' ' .18  . • timt 
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tient  is  of  a weak  bilious  conllitution,  the 
water  fliould  be  mixed  with  alTes-milk. 
Outwardly  may  be  applied  bags,  filled 
with  paregoric  and  emollient  fpeciesj 
fuch  as  elder,  melilot,  and  camomile* 
flowers,  bay  and  juniper-berries,  caraway 
and  millet- feeds,  and  decrepitated  fait: 
they  mult  he  laid  on  warm,  and  are  very 
fafe.  A drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves  or 
box,  ajiplied  to  a carious  tooth  with  cot- 
ton, are  medicines  not  to  be  defpifed  ; 
and  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  mixed 
with  faffron,  caftor,  and  opium  made  in- 
to a liniment,  and  laid  to  the  gums  and 
hollow  tooth,  often  gives  the  patient  eafe. 
When  the  tooch-ach  proceeds  from  a 
rotten,  hollow  tooth,  it  will  be  bell;  to 
burn  the  little  nervous  cord,  which  is  the 
feat  of  the  pain,  with  an  acute  cautery  ; 
and  then  the  cavity  may  be  filled  up  with 
a mixture  of  wax  and  malfich.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  only  remedy  left 
is  to  have  the  tooth  drawn. 

Allen  advifes  to  rub  the  tooth,  that  is 
painful,  with  the  root  of  the  iris  lutea, 
or  the  yellow  fleur-de-luce ; or  a pill 
may  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of  cam- 
phor or  opium,  and  put  into  the  hollow 
tooth  5 and,  laftly,  fome  greatly  recom- 
mend a fmall  plafter  of  tacamalhac,  laid 
on  the  fide  of  the  face. 

Tooth-drawing,  the  operation  of  pull- 
ing out  a-'carious,  or  otherwife  injured 
tooth. 

This  art,  according  to  Cicero,  was  in- 
vented by  .ffifculapius,  in  whole  temple 
the  antients  hung  up  a pair  of  leaden 
pullicans,  very  properly  fignifying  that 
no  teeth  were  fit  to  be  pulled  out,  but 
fuch  as  might  be  removed  with  a leaden 
forceps  ; that  is,  fuch  as  were  loofe  and 
ready  to  fall  out  of  themfelves ; for  they 
very  little  confult  their  own  welfare,  who 
pull  out  their  teeth  while  firm  and  found  : 
for  drawing  the  teeth  is  not  only  a pain- 
ful operation,  but  often  brings  on  bad 
accidents,  and  fometimes  even  hazards 
the  patient’s  life. 

Tooth  drawing,  however  wrong  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  yetis  certainly  right  and  necef- 
ry  in  others.  1.  In  children,  for  the  re- 
moving iheir  lafleal,  or  deciduous  teeth  ; 
for  when  thefe  are  left  too  long  in  their 
fockets,  they  difplace  the  new  ones,  and 
turn  them  awry.  i.  In  infants  it  is  alfo 
neceffary  to  draw  fuch  teeth  as  grow  out 
of  the  palate,  or  out  of  improper  parts  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  placed  fo  as  to  impede 
their  fpeaking  or  fucking.  3.  In  the 
tooth-ach  proceeding  frcm  a tooth’s  be- 
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ing  carious,  and  giving  way  fo  no  medi. 
cines,  drawing  is  the  laft  refort,  and  ij 
abfolutely  neceffary.  4.  Thofe  teeth 
ought  to  be  drawn  which  by  their  irre. 
gular  figure  and  pofition  lacerate  the 
gums  and  lips,  and  cannot  be  brought 
' into  fhape  by  the  file.  And,  laftly,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  draw  a tooth  for 
the  curing  a fiftula,  or  ulceration  of  the 
gums  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

The  regular  method  of  drawing  them  is 
this : if  the  tooth  is  in  the  lower  jaw,  the 
patient  mull  be  feated  on  a low  feat,  or  on 
the  floor,  and  if  in  the  upper  jaw,  he 
mull  be  placed  on  a high  (tool  or  table  j 
then  the  proper  inftrument  is  to  be  felefl- 
ed,  and  the  tooth  carefully  drawn  as  a 
nail  out  of  a piece  of  wood.-  But  this 
mud  never  be  done  while  the  gums  are  in- 
flamed; fwelled,  or  otherwife  diftetnperetl, 
TOPARCHY,  a little  date  or  feignioty, 
confining  only  of  a few  cities  or  towns| 
or  a petty  country,  governed  and  polfelTeil 
by  a toparch,  or  lord.  See  the  article 
Government. 

TOPAZ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a gem  called 
by  the  antients  chryfolite,  as  being  of  a 
gold-colour.  See  the  article  Gem. 

The  topaz,  when  peife£l  and  free  from 
blemiflies,  is  a very  beautiful  and  valuable 
gem;  it  is,  however,  very  rare  in  this 
(late.  It  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  gems 
which  are  found  only  in  the  round  or  peb- 
ble form,  there  never  having  been  yet  fees 
a true  and  genuine  topaz  of  a columnar 
figure,  tho’  the  far  greater  part  of  what 
our  jewellers  call  fuch,  are  in  that  form. 
The  greatell  part  of  the  true  topazes  are 
no  larger  than  grains  6f  a coaifeleedi 
among  thefe  there  are,  however,  fonie 
met  with  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  fome 
much  larger,  though  thofe  are  very  rare. 
It  is  of  a roundifh  or  oblong  figure  in  its 
native  or  rough  date,  and  ufually  is  flat- 
ted on  one  fide,  and  is  generally  of  a 
bright  and  naturally  poliflied  fuiface,  to- 
lerably  tranfparent.'  They  are  ever  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour  ; but  they  have  this, 
like  the  other  gems,  in  feveral  differenl 
degrees  ; the  fined  of  all  are  of  a true  and 
perfeil  gold-colour,  but  there  are  fonit 
much  deeper,  and  others  extremely  palt, 
fo  as  to  appear  fcarce  tinged.  The  ori- 
ental topaz  is  equal  to  the  ruby  in  haul- 
nefs,  and  is  fecond  only  to  the  diamonil 
in  luftre.  The  topazes  of  the  other  parti 
of  the  world  fall  off  greatly  from  thill 
hardnefs,  but  the  pureft  of  the  gemiinij 
ones  are  confiderably  harder  than  cryltal.1 
The  topaz,  on  being  thrown  into  a cl>at'l 
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coal  fire,  entirely  lofes  its  colour,  and 
when  taken  out,  is  a very  fine  colourlefs 
ftone,  undiftinguilhable  from  that  known 
by  the  name  of  the  white  fapphire  : up- 
on the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  oriental 
coloured  gems  are  all  much  alike  in  their 
matter,  differing  fcarce  at  all,  except  in 
colour,  and  that  when  they  are  found  ei- 
ther naturally  colourlefs,  or  rendered  fo 
by  art,  it  is  rot  eafy  to  diftinguifli  one  of 
them  from  the  other. 

The  finejl  topazes  in  the  world  are  found 
in  the  Ealt-Indies,  but  they  are  very  rare 
there  of  any  great  fizes  the  great  mogul, 
however,  at  this  time,  poffelfes  one,  which 
is  faid  to  weigh  an  hundred  and  fifty- 
feven  carats,  and  to  be  worth  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  pounds.  The  topazes  of 
Peru  come  next,- after  thefe,  in  beauty 
and  in  value ; the  european  are  princi- 
pally found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia,  and 
are  generally  full  of  cracks  and  flaws, 
and  of  a brownifli  yellow. 

Befides  all  thefe  degrees  of  value  in  the 
genuine  topazes,  our  jewellers  keep  what 
they  call  a kind  of  them,  inferior  greatly 
to  the  true  ones  ; all  thefe  are  common 
hexangular  cryftals,  coloured  to  a paler 
or  deeper  yellow  in  mines  ; thefe  they  cut 
into  ftones  for  rings,  and  fell  under  the 
name  of  topazes;  and  molt  of  the  ftones 
we  fee  under  that  name  are  fucb. 

The  aniients  have  faid  much  of  the  to- 
paz’s virtue:  it  is  faid  to  be  a high  cor- 
dial and  fudorific,  and  to  have  been  given 
allb  in  hsemorrhages  with  great  fuccefs. 
But  whatever  virtues  it  may  polfefs,  we 
are  not  to  expedl  to  find  them  in  the  ftones 
our  druggifts  now  keep  under  the  name  of 
topazes,  thefe  being  no  other  than  frag- 
ments of  a yellowifli  plated  fpar,  common 
in  lead  mines,  and  impregnated  more  or 
lefs  with  that  metal.  The  topaz  itfelf 
feems  to  owe  its  colour  to  lead,  but  the 
quantity  it  contains  of  that  is  lb  very  in- 
confiderable,  that  it  can  be  of  no  elfedf  in 
the  body,  and  may  very  well  be  fuppofed 
to  leave  it  in  the  Itate  of  cryftal ; which 
feems  as  much  as  we  are  to  imagine  really 
of  any  of  the  gems ; but  this  fpar,  fold  in 
the  place  of  topaz,  not  only  difcovers  that 
it  holds  a great  deal  of  lead  by  its  weight, 
but  lead  has  afifually  been  feparated  from 
it,  in  no  lefs  quantity  than  one  fifth  of  its 
weight. 

Tope,  in  ichthyology,  the  fqualus  with  the 
noftrils  near  the  mouth,  and  fmall  holes 
near  the  eyes.  See  Squalus. 
Tophus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a chalky 
or  llony  concretion  in  any  part  of  the  bo- 


dy, as  the  bladder,  kidneys,  &c.  but 
efpecially  in  the  jo'rats.  See  Gout. 

Topic,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a probable  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  Xeveral  circum- 
ftances  of  a fa£t,  tSc.  Hence  the  art  of 
finding  and  managing  fucb  argument's, 
is  called  by  the  antients  topica, 

See  the  article  Invention. 

TOPICS,  or  Topical  medicines,  are 
the  fame  with  external  ones,  or  thofe  ap- 
plied outwardly  to  fome  difeafed  and 
j painful  part:  fuch  are  plafters,  cata- 
plafms,  unguents,  See  the  articles 

Plaster,  &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  a defcription  or  draught 
of  fome  particular  place,  or  fmall  trail  of 
land,  as  that  of  a city  or  town,  manor  or 
tenement,  field,  garden,  houfe,  callle, 
or  the  like  ; fuch  as  furveyors  fet  out  in 
their  plots,  or  make  draughts  of,  for  the 
information  and  fatisfafilion  of  the  pro- 
prietorsi 

TOPSIIAM,  a port-town  of  Devonihire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ex,  about  four  miles 
fouth  of  Exeter, 

TORBAY,  a fine  bay  in  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, a little  eaft  of  Dartmouth,  where 
the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king 
William  HI.  landed,  on  Nov.  5,  1688. 

TORBOLE,  a town  of  the  bifliopric  of 
Trent,  in  Italy,  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  the  city  of  Trent. 

TORCELLA,  a port-town  of  Catalonia, 
in  Spain,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ter,  in  eaft  long.  iP-  jo',  and 
north  lat.  42“’. 

TORCELLO,  a town  and  ifland  of  Italy, 
feven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

TORCH,  tada,  a luminary  ufed  In  feveral 
church-ceremonies,  funerals,  &c,  and 
more  ufually  called  flambeau.  See  the 
articles  Flambeau  and  Taper. 

Torch  thistle,  cereus,  or  caSlus,  in 
botany.  See  the  article  Cactu s, 

TORCULAR,  in  lurgery,  the  fame  with 
the  tournequet.  See  Tournequet. 

TORDESILLA.S,  a town  of  Spain,  forty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Salamanca. 

TORDYLIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria-digynia  clafs : the  geneial 
flower  of  which  is  uniform  and  radiated  : 
the  particular  ones  of  the  ciifc  confift  of 
five  inflexo-cordated  and  equal  petals ; 
the  fruit  is  roundilh,  compreffed,  and  lur- 
rounded longitudinally  with  dentils;  the 
feeds  are  two,  roundi.li,  and  almoft  plane. 
This  genus  comprehends  bedge-parlley, 
candy  hatt-wort,,£ff.  the  feeds  of  which 
laft  are  accounted  carminative,  and  alexi- 
18  Q^a  pharmic. 
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ivharmic,  but  are  very  little  ufed  in  the 
prefent  pra'il;ce. 

TORE,  )«>!«,  )n  arcbiteflure,  a large  round 
rnoiilibiig',  ui'i;d  in  the  ba'fes  of  columns. 
See  the  article  Moulding. 
TbREUMA'XOGR  APHY,  a greek  term, 

' fignifyihg  the  knowledge  or  rather  de- 
' fcripHon  of  antient  fculptiires  and  baffo- 
relievos. 

TOREUTICE,  ; yjpEjfree;  . (hat  part  of 
, iculp!iue‘'oVher?yife  called  turning.  See 
' the  ai-iirle  TuR-NING. 

TbRGA\t>^,  a ’tbwn  of  the  dutchy  of  Sax* 
buy,  fituafi’d  on  the  river  Elbe,  thirty- 
five  mdes  north-weft  of  Drelden, 
TORIES, or  Torts,  in  the  hiSory  of 
Erigl'ahd ,' a faflion  or  party,  oppofed  to 
the  w'higs.  See  the  article  WfliGS. 

■'  The  tofies  are  great  (ticklers  for  the  pre- 
' . I'ogative  of  the  crown,  as  the  whigs  are 
for'thelibcrties  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple : though,  in  truth,  the  principles  of 
the  moderate  people  of  both  parties  do 
not  greatly  differ. 

TORMEblTIL,  tormentilla,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the.  icofandria-pentagynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a rofaceous  flower,  con- 
fifiing  of  four  obverfely  cordated,  plane, 
and  patent  petals ; the  ftamina  are  fix- 
teen  Tubulated  filaments,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  cup;  the  feeds  are  eight  in 
number,  oblong,  obtufely  acuminated, 
and  contained  in  the  cup,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  globofe  capfule. 

Tormentil-root  has  an  auftere  ftyptic 
tafte,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vourit  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and 
' efficacious  vegetable  attringents  : there 
are  alfo.  a tinflure  and  a diftilled  water  of 
it,  the  former  of  which  poflclTes  all  the 
virtues  of  the  (imple. 

TORMES,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
from  foulh-eaft  to  north-weft,  through 
the  province  of  Leon,  paffes  by  Salaman- 
ca, and  afterwards,  falls  into  the  river 
Douro  in  Portugal. 

TORMINA,  GRIPES,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  COLIC. 

TORNADO,  orTuRNADO,  a fudden  and 
vehement  guff  of  wind  from  all  points 
cf  the  cbinp.irs,  frequent  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  See  the  articles  Hurric.aNe, 
Whirlwind,  &c. 

TORNAW,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fixty  mile's  nOrih-eaft  of  Buda. 

TORNE,  or  Tornea,  the  capital  of 
Tome  Lapmark,  a province  of  Sweden, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tome, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  gulph,  up- 


on a little  ifland  made  by  the  river,  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  Stockholm  : eajj 
long.  iz°  453  north  lat.  65"  45'. 

TOR'NESOL,  or  Turnesol.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Turnesol. 

TORO,  a city  of'Leon,  in  Spain,  fituat. 
ed  on  the  river  Douro,  thirty-five  miles, 
weft  of  Valladolid. 

TORPEDO,  the  CRAMP  or  numb  fish, 
in  ichthyology,  a fpe'eies  of  rgia,  the 
body  of  which  is  perfeflly  (inooth,  and 
confiderably  broad  in  proportion  to  its 
length  ; the  roftrum  or  fnoul  is  oblong 
and  fubacute ; the  back  is,  fomewhat  gi|). 
bofe  ; the  belly  is  fiat,  and  the  (ides  are 
terminated  by  broad  fins;  its  colour  on 
the  back  is  a dtifky  greyifh,  and  the  bel, 
ly  is  white.  See  the  article  Raia. 

The  moft  Angular  property  of  this  fifliis, 
that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  affefls 
the  hand  or  other  part  that  touche.s  it, 
with  a fenfation  much  like  that  which  we 
call  the  cramp ; the  (hock  is  inltamaneous, 
and  refembles  that  given  by  elefiricilj, 
only  that  the  effeff  lads  longer:  this  is 
all  the  fifh  can  do;  but  thoCe  who  havete. 
lated  it,  have  raifed  the  effe.'ls  alniofl  into 
mir  cles.  Reaumur  has  given  a Img 
memoir,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  ac. 
count  for  this  Angular  phenomenon, 
which  he  refolves  into  the  inftantaneous 
aflion  of  a vaft  multitude  of  fmall  miilcles 
on  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  fifli : but 
there  feems  fornething  mere  requited, 
in  order  to  the  perfefillv  explaining  lb  odd 
an  tft'ea.  See  plate  CCLXXIX.  fig,  4, 

TORQUATA,  in  zoology,  a name  given 
to'the  natrix,  or  water-lnake,  from  the 
remarkable  ring  it  has  about  its  iiecit. 
See  the  article  NaTRix. 

TORQUE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a round 
roll  of  cloth,  twilled  and  fluffed:  fitch 
is  the  bandage,  frequently  IVen  in  armo- 
ries, about  the  heads  of  Moors,  fSc, 
It  is  alw'ays  of  the  two  principal  colours 
of  the  coat;  and  is  accounted  the  leall 
honourable  decoration  worn  on  the  heh 
met,  by  way  qf  creft. 

TORREFACTION,  in  chenilfirv,  is  ihe 
roafting  or  (corching  of  a body  by  the 
fire,  in  order  to  difeharge  a part  either 
umiecefTaiy  or  hurtful  in  anotlier  Optra- 
tion  ; as  fulphuris  thus  difeharged  fioin 
an  ore,  before  the  metal  can  be  obtained 
to  advantage.  See  Roasting. 

TORREJO,  a town  cf  New  Caftile,  in 
Spain,  fifteen  miles  fouth  ofMatliiif. 

TORRENT,  torrens,  in  geography,  de- 
notes a temporwy  ftream  of  water,  fall- 
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ing  fuddenly  from  mountains,  whereon 
there  have  been  great  rains,  or  an  extra- 
ordinary thaw  of  fnow. 

TORRES,  a port-town  of  Granada,  in 
Spam,  forty-five  miles’ fouth- weft  of  the 
city  of  Granada : weft  long.  4°  *6',  north 
lat.  36°  45'. 

TORRICELLIAN  experiment,  a fa- 
mous experiment  made  by  Torricelli,  a 
difciple  i>f  the  great  Galileo,  which  has 
been  alnady  explained  under  the  article 
Barometer. 

TORRID  ZONE,  among  geographers,  de- 
notes that  traflof  the  eanhlying  upon  the 
equator,  and  on  each  fide  as  far  as  the  two 
tropics,  or  23°  30'  of  north  and  fouth  lat. 
The  ton  id  zone  was  believed,  by  the  an- 
tients,  to  be  uninhabitable 5 but  is  now 
well  known  to  be  not  only  inhabited  by 
the  natives  of  thole  hot  climates,  but  even 
tolerable  to  the  people  of  the  colder  cli- 
mTis  towards  the  north  and  fouth;  the 
exceflive  heat  ot  the  day  being  there  tem- 
pered oy  the  coldnefs  of  the  night.  See 
the  article  HeaT. 

TORRIGLIA,  a town  of  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  in  Italy,  fituated  ten  miles  north- 
well  of  Genoa. 

TORRINGTON,  a market=town  of  De- 
vonlhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Towbridge, 
twenty  fix  miles  north- weft  of  Exeter. 

TORROCK,  in  ornithology,  the  larus 
with  a white  head,  and  a black  fpot  on 
each  fide.  See  the  article  Larus. 

TORSIL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Sunderland,  fituated  on  the  Meller- 
lake,  forty  three  miles  weft  of  Stockholm. . 

TORT,  in  law,  a French  term,  fignifying 
wrong  or  injury. 

TORTOISE,  tcjiudo,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Testudo. 

TORTONA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  diitchy 
of  Milan,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Po,  ihiity  two  miles  fouth-weft  ofMilan. 

TORTOSA,  a city  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ebro',  ninety  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Barcelona  ; eaft  long.  15', 
and  north  lat.  40®  43'. 

Tortuga,  an  iHand  of  the  Weft  Indies 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Hifpaniola. 

Tortuga  is  alfo  an  iflanii  on  the  coaft  of 
Trrra  Firina. 

TORTURE,  a grievous  pain  inflifled  on 
a criminal,  or  perfon  accufed,  to  make 
him  confel's  the  tinth. 

TOSA,  a port- town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain, 
ihirty-fcven  miles  north-eaft  of  Barce- 
lona. 

TOSCANELL.A,  a town  of  Italy,  thirty- 
five  miles  nonh  of  R-ome, 


TOT  ANUS,  or  Godwit,  in  ornitholo- 
gy, the  red-legged  tringa,  with  a black 
beak,  red  at  the  bafe.  See  Tringa, 

TOTNESS, a borough-town  of  Devonfliire* 
twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Exeler- 
It  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

TOTTED.  A good  debt  to,  the  king  is, 
by  the  foreign  oppofer,  or  other  officer  of 
the  exchequer,  noted  for  fuch  by  writing 
the  word  tot,  q.  d.  tot  fecunine  regi  dt~ 
bentur ; whence  it  is  faid  to  be  totted. 
Alfo  that  which  is  paid  is  to  be  totted. 

TOUCAN,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
ramphaftos,  of  a mjddle  fize  between  our 
common  magpie  and  the  thrufti,  but  hav- 
ing a beak  thicker  and  longer  than  its 
whole  body  : this  beak  is  hooked  at  the 
end,  and  is  of  a very  thin  fubftance,  not 
exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a membrane, 
and  very  light  and  hollow,  yet  bony  in 
fubftance,  and  very  bright  and  ftiining. 
It  has  a fort  of  toothed  edge,  which  pre- 
vents its  (hutting  clofely,  and,  giving  pa(L 
fage  for  the  air,  enables  the  bird  to  live 
without  noftrils.  It  is  yellowifli  on  the 
outfide  and  red  within,  and  is  covered 
with  a fort  of  fcaly  fubftance,  eafily  fcrap- 
ed  off  with  a finger  at  the  edge. 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  its  body,  and  is  black  on  the 
crown;  the  reft  of  it,  and  the  neck  and 
back,  are  Rightly  variegated  with  white; 
its  breaft  is  of  a bright  orange  colour,  its 
belly  and  thighs  of  a very  fine  and  bright 
red,  and  the  tail  is  black  but  red  at  the 
end.  See  plate  CCLXXXI.  fig.  3. 

Toucan,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,_  confining  of 
eight  fmall  ftars,  and  otherwife  called 
anfer  americanus. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE,  among  alfayers,  refin- 
ers, &c.  little  bars  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  combined  together  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  and  degrees  of  mix- 
ture; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  difcoverthe 
degree  of  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or 
filver,  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on 
the  tonch-ftone,  with  thole  of  the  bars. 
The  metals  u.fiially  tried  by  the  touch- 
ftone,  are  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  ei- 
ther pure,  or  mixed  with  one  another  in 
different  degrees  and  proportions,  by  fu- 
fion.  In  order  to  find  out  the  purity  or 
quantity  of  baler  metal  in  thefe  various 
admixtures,  when  they  are  to  be  examin- 
ed, they  are  compared  with  thefe  needles, 
which  are  mixed  in  a known  proportion, 
and  prepared  for  this  ufe.  The  metals 
of  thefe  needier,  both  pure  and  mixed, 
are  all  made  into  la.mmse  or  plates,  one 
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twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of  a fourth 
part  of  their  breadth  in  thicknefs,  and 
an  inch  and  half  long;  thefe  being  thus 
prepared,  you  are  to  engrave  on  each  a 
mark  indicating  its  purity,  or  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  adrnixture  in  it. 

The  black  rough  marbles,  the  bafaltes, 
or  the  fofter  kinds  of  black  pebbles,  are 
the  moft  proper  for  touch- (lones.  See 
Marble,  Basaltes,  Sfo. 

Now  the  method  of  ufing  the  needles  and 
itone  is  this : the  piece  of  metal  to  be  tri- 
ed, ought  firft  to  be  wiped  well  with  a 
clean  towel,  or  piece  of  foft  leather,  that 
you  may  the  better  fee  its  true  colour  ; 
for  from  this  alone  an  experienced  peribn 
will,  in  fome  degree,  judge  before-hand 
what  the  principal  metal  is,  and  how, 
and  with  what  debafed. 

Then  chufe  a convenient  not  over  large 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  metal,  and  rub 
it  feveral  times  vtry  hardly  and  ftrongly 
againft  the  touch  (tone,  that  in  cafe  a de- 
ceitful coat  or  cruft  Ihould.have  been  laid 
upon  it,  it  may  be  worn  off  by  that 
fViftion  : this,  however,  is  more  readi- 
ly done  by  a grind-ftone,  or  fmall  file, 
if  you  have  them  at  hand.  Then  wipe  a 
flat  and  very  clean  part  of  the  touchftone, 
and  rub  againil  it,  over  and  over,  the 
jult  mentioned  pait  of  the  furface  of  the 
piece  of  metal,  till  you  have,  on  the  fiat 
furface  of  the  Hone,  a thin  metallic  cruft, 
an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  broad : this  done,  look  out  the 
needle  that  feems  moft  like  to  the  metal 
under  trial,  wipe  the  lower  part  of  this 
needle  very  clean,  and  then  rub  it  againft: 
the  touch-ftone,  as  you  did  the  metal, 
by  the  fide  of  the  other  line,  and  in  a di- 
veflion  parallel  to  it.  When  this  is  done, 
if  you  find  no  difference  between  the  co- 
lours of  the  two  marks,  made  by  your 
needle  and  the  metal  under  trial,  you 
may  with  great  probability  pronounce  that 
metal  and  your  needle  to  be  of  the  fame 
alloy,  which  is  immediately  known  by 
the  mailt  engraved  on  your  needle.  But 
if  you  find  a difference  between  the  colour 
of  the  mark  given  by  the  metal,  and 
that  by  the  needle'  you  have  tried,  choofe 
cut  another  needle,  either  of  a darker  or 
lighter  colour  than  the  former,  as  the 
difference  of  tha  tinge  on  the  touch-ftone  ■ 
direfiVs  ; and  by  one  or  more  trials  of  this 
kind  you  will  be  able  to  determine  which 
of  your  needles  the  metal  anfwers,  and 
thence  what  alloy  it  is  of,  by  the  mark 
of  the  needle;  or  elfe 'you  will  find  that 
the  .alloy  is  extraordinary,  and-not  to  be 


determined  by  the  comparifon  of  your 
needles. 

TOUL,  a city  of  Lorrain,  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Nancy. 

TOULON.  5 Thoulon. 

TOULOSE.  P®®1Thoulose. 

TOUR,  a french  term,  frequently  ufed  fot 
a journey  or  progrefs  thtough  one  or 
more  countries. 

TOURN,  or  Turn,  inlaw.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Turn. 

TOURNAMENT,  ocTurnament.  See 
the  article  Turnament. 

TOURINE,  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of 
Liege,  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Na- 
mur. 

TOURNAY,  a city  of  Flanders,  in  the  au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river 
Scheld,  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Lifle;  ealt 
long.  3®  30',  and  north  lat.  50®  37'. 

TOURNEFORTI  A,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria- moGogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  a 
iingle  petal,  in  form  of  an  oval  tube, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  divided  into  five 
flight  fegments  fomewhat  broad  and 
pointed,  and  fpread  open  ; the  fruit  is  a 
globofe  berry,  containing  two  cells;  and 
the  feeds  are  of  an  oval  figure,  two  in 

. number,  and  feparated  by  the  pulp. 

TOURNE(2yET,  in  furgery,  an  inftru. 
mentmade  of  rollers,  compreffes,  fcrews, 
(Sc.  for  comprefling  any  wounded  part, 
fo  as  to  (top  haemorrhages.  See  the  ar- 
ticle H.ffiMORRHAGE. 

The  common  tournequet  is  very  fimple, 
confining  only  of  a roller,  which,  wiili 
the  help  of  a (mall  (lick,  ferves  to  (top  the 
effufion  of  blood  from  large  arteries,  in 
amputations,  by  forcibly  tying  up  llie 
limb.  The  things  neceffary  for  this  are 
a roller,  of  a thumb’s  breadth,  and  of  an 
ell  in  length,  a fmall  cylindrical  (lick,  a 
conglomerated  bandage,  two  fingers  thick 
and  four  long,  fome  compreffes  of  a good 
length  and  about  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth,  to  furround  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  a fquare  piece  o(  (trong  paper  or  lea- 
ther, about  four  fingers  wide.  See  plate 
CCLXSX.  fig.  I. 

The  manner  of  applying  this  inftrument 
is  this-;  the  rolled  bandage  is  to  be  ap- 1 
plied  to  the  trunk  of  the  wounded  artery  I 
length  ways,  covering  it,  in  a contrary  I 
direfiVIon,  with  compreffes  furrounding i 
the  foot,  leg,  or  arm,  as  it  were  with  a I 
ring;  the  roller  muft  be  paffed  twice! 

-round  thefe  applications,  and  faftened  jnl 
a knot,  hut  fo  loofely  that  you  may  eafily  I 
introduce  your  hand  between  it  and  the! 
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part : the  leather’or  thick  paper  muft  now 
be  nicely  placed  under  it,  upon  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  leg,  and  the  roller  tight- 
ened by  degrees,  by  turning  round  the 
flick,  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
knot ; this  to  be  done  till  the  hsemorrhage 
is  entirely  flopped : the  flick  mull  now 
be  kept  in  this  iituation  till  the  wound  is 
properly  treated,  and  the  return  of  the 
haemorrhage  is  prevented.  When  this 
end  is  acquired,  the  tournequet  is  to  be 
loofened,  or  entirely  taken  off,  as  (hall  be 
judged  raoft  convenient ; but  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  arm,  the  rolled  bandage  is 
to  be  placed  near  the  axilla,  in  the  inter- 
nal part  of  the  humerus,  and  the  flick  in 
this  cafe  is  to  be  faftened  on  the  oppofite 
fide,,  the  Iituation  of  the  artery  there  re- 
quiring this  pofition:  and  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  thighs,  the  bandage  is  to 
be  put  as  the  cafe  lhall  require,  either  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or  juft  over 
the  knee. 

But  befides  the  common  tournequet,  there 
are  other  more  complex  forms  of  this  in- 
ftrument.  fi/rf.  fig.  2.  is  a brafs-tourne- 
quet,  for  (lopping  the  hsemorrhages  in 
wounds  of  large  arteries ; where  A A is 
a brafs  plate,  fomewhat  bent;  B B,  a 
flrong  brafs-fcrew;  C,  a round  plate,  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  wound  ; D,  the  button 
which  turns  the  fcrew;  EE,  a flrong 
I leather-belt,  to  furround  the  wounded 
I part;  FF,  part  of  the  belt  pierced’ with 
holes,  whereby  it  may  be  fixed  upon  the 
belt  GG,  and  lengthened  and  Ihortened 
[ according  to  the  iize  of  the  limb. 

. Hid.  fig.  3.  is  another  br  ifs- tournequet, 

I after  Petit’s  manner,  the  ufe  and  appli- 
j cation  of  which  will  be  eafily  underltood 
I from  the  defcription  of  fig.  a..' 

In  plate  CCLXXXI.  fig.  i.  n®  1.  is  de- 
lineated a wooden  tournequet,  where  A A 
is  the  upper  part ; BB,  the  lower  part  ; 
C,  the  fcrew ; D,  the  two  fmall  iron- 
fcrews,  to  which  a leather  or  fi!k  belt  is 
to  be  fixed  ; E,  hooks,  on  which  to 
I fallen  the  other  end  of  the  belt;  F F,  the 
ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
inftrument,  hollowed  to  receive  the  belt, 
and  keep  it  Heady  in  its  Iituation. 

Ibid.  n°  2.  is  another  kind  of  tournequet, 
made  of  iron,  the  parts  and  ufes  of  which 
will  be  eafily  conceived  from  what  has 
been  already  faid. 

TOURNOiSI,  a town  of  La  nguedoc,  in 
. France,  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Lyons. 

TOURS,  a city  of  France,  fixty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Orleans. 

Towage,  the  hawling  or  drawing  of  a 


Ihip,  barge,  &c,  by  men. or  bealls,  or  by 
another  fliip  or  boat,  faftened  to  her,  in 
order  to  make  her  enter  a port,  afccnd  a 
river,  fife. 

TOWER,  turns,  a tall  building,  confin- 
ing of  feveral  (lories,  ufually  of  a round 
form,  though  fometimes  fquare  or  poly- 
gonal. 

Towers  are  built  for  forti'effes,  prifons, 
Sfr.  as  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Tower 
of  the  B.aftile,  &c. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  not  only  a ci- 
tadel, to  defend  and  command  the  city, 
river,  &c.  but  alfo  a royal  palace,  where 
our  kings,  with  thsir  courts,  have  fome- 
tirnes  lodged  ; a royal  arfenal,  wherein 
• are  arms  and  ammunition  for  fixty  thou- 
fand  foldiers;  a treafury  for  the  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  the  crown;  a mint  for 
coining  of  money ; the  great  archive, 
wherein  are  preferred  all  the  antient  re- 
cords of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  Sfe, 
and  the  chief  prifon  for  Hate  criminals. 
TOWN;  a place  inhabited  by  a confider- 
able  number  of  people,  being  of  a middle 
tlze  between  a city  and  village, 
f&s^-TowNs.  See  Hanse. 
TOXICODENDRON,  the  poison-oak, 
in  botany,  a fpecies  of  rhus,  or  fumath, 
with  a fmooth  and  ftriated  berry,  con- 
taitiing  a fulcated  and  gompreffed  nu- 
cleus. See  the  article  Sumach. 
Poifon-oak  is  faid  to  poifon  two  ways, 
by  handling  of  it,  and  by  the  fmell.  The 
feent  of  it,  when  cut  down  in  the  woods, 
has  poifoned  many  people,  and  many 
more  have  fuffered  by  it  while  burning  in 
their  fires.  People  with  only,  handling  it 
have  been  made  blind  for  leveral  days  ; 
and  perfons  who  fit  near  a fire,  when  it  is 
burning,  are  often  fwelled  and  choaked 
up  in  all-parts  of  the  body,  in  a terrible 
manner, 

TOXICUM,  POISON.  See  Poison, 
TOZZIA,  in  botany,  ag.enus  of  the  didy- 
namia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a monopetalous  ringent  flower  ; the  up- 
per lip  of  which  is  bifid,  and  the  lower 
one  trifid;  the  fruit  is  a globofe  unilocu- 
lar capfule,  containing  an  ovated  feed. 
TRABEATION,  in  the  antient  architec- 
ture, the  fame  with  entablature.  See 
the  article  Entablature.  _ 

TRACES  of  ' the  brain,  among  the  carte- 
fi-ns,  denotes  the  imprelliohs  which  fen- 
. fible  objefils  make  on  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
brain,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  5 
on  which  impreflions  memory,  irhaglna- 
tion,  are  fuppofed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  iu  depend.  'See' Memory,  &c. 
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TKACHEA,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  af- 
pera  aiteria,  and  in  englilh  the  wind- 
pipe, is  a tube  or  cr/ial,  extended  from 
the  mouth  to  the  lungs  j its  fituation  is  in 
the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  n^eck  ; 
and  it  is  connefled  with  the  fauces,  the 
lungs,  and  the  oefophagus,  Anatomifts 
commonly  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
larynx,  and  afpera  arteria  properly  fo 
called.  See  the  article  Larynx. 

The  trachea,  or  afpera  arteria  properly 
ib  called,  is  that  whole  cartilaginous  ca- 
nal, extended  from  the  larynx,  which  is 
only  its  mouth'or  entrance,  to  the  bron- 
chia or  lungs  i being,  in  fome  meafure, 
of  a conic  figure.  Its  beginning  is  cylin- 
drical, and  capable  of  admitting  a fin- 
ger; and  its  other  end  is  fomewhat  nar- 
rower. It  enters  the  thorax  under  the 
fternum,  and  is  there  divided  into  two 
branches,  before  it  enters  the  lungs : it  is 
compofed  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  fome- 
times  but  fixteen,  fometimes  twenty,  car- 
tilaginous rings,  and  four  coats.  Thefe 
rings  are  imperfeft,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
trachea  being  membranaceous.  Of  the 
four  coats,  the  exterior  is  membranace- 

' ous,  the  fecond  glandulous,  the  third 
muicular,  and  the  fourth  or  internal  co- 
vering is  tendinous  and  robuft. 

The  ufes  of  the  trachea  are,  to  affift  in 
deglutition,  and  to  be  affillant  to  the 
lungs : on  the  exterior  part  of  it  are  the 
tbyroide  and  bronchial  glands,  which  fe- 
crete  an  humour' to  moilten  it:  its  arteries 
are  from  the  external  carotids,  the  veins 
from  the  jugulars,  and  the  nerves  from 
the  recurrent  ones  of  the  plexus  cervi- 
calis.  See  the  articles  Gland,  Ar- 
tery, Vein,  fife. 

The  tracheae  of  vegetables  are  certain  air- 
veflels,  difcernible  in  many  plants,  but  in 
none  more  diftinflly  than  in  the  melon. 

TRACHELIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  ciafs  of  plants, 
with  a funnel-fafliioned  flower,  divided 
into  five  fegments  at  the  limb;  the  fruit 
is  a roundifli  obtufely  trilobous  capfule, 
containing  a great  number  of  very  mi- 
nute feeds. 

TRACHENBERG,  a town  of  Silefia, 
twenty  five  miles  north  of  Breflaw. 

TRACHEOTOM'Y',  in  furgery,  the  name 

' of  an  operation  otherwife  Called  bron- 
chotoiny.  See  Bronchotomy, 

TRACHINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  the  acantliopterygeous  fillies,  the  oper- 
cula  of  whofe  gills  are  pointed,  and  the 
eyes  placed ' near  ope  another,  in  the 


upper  part  of  the  head  ; there  are  twj 
back-fins,  and  the  firif  very  fliort. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  draco  and  ura- 
nofeopus.  See  the  articles  Draco  and 
Uranoscopus. 

TRACING,  or  Training,  in  minera- 
logy. See  the  article  Training. 

TRACT,  in  geography,  an  extent  of 
ground,  or  a portion  of  the  earth’s  fur. 
face. 

Tract,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
a fmall  treatife,  or  written  difeourfe,  up. 
on  any  fubjeft. 

TRACTION,  the  afl  of  drawing,  where, 
by  a thing  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
mover.' 

TR  ACTRIX,  in  geometry,  a curve  other, 
wife  called  catenaria.  See  Catenaria, 

TRADE,  in  general,  denotes  the  fame 
with  commerce,  confining  in  buying, 
felling,  and  exchanging  of  commodities, 
bills,  money,  &c.  See  Commerce, 
Coin,  Money,  Company,  &c. 

Trade-winds,  denote  certain  regular 
winds  at  fea,  blowing  either  conllantiy 
the  fame  way,  or  alternately  this  way  and 
that;  thus  called  from  their  ufe  in  navi, 
gation,  and  the  indlan  commerce. 

The  trade  winds  are  of  different  kinds, 
fome  blowing  three  or  fix  months  of  the 
year  one  way,  and  then  the  like  fpace  of 
time  the  oppofite  way  ; thefe  are  very 
common  in  the  indian  fea',  and  are  called 
monfoons.  See  the  article  Monsoon. 
Others  blow  conftantly  the  fame  way; 
filch  is  that  general  wind  between  the  tro- 
pics, which  off  at  fea,  is  found  to  blow 
all  day  long  from  eaft  to  weft.  For  the 
phtenomena  of  each,  with  their  phyfical 
caufes,  fee  the  article  Wind. 

TRADESCANTIA,  in  botany,  a genu) 
of  the  hexandria  - monogynia  ciafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confills  of 
three  orbiculated,  plane,  and  very  pa- 
tent petals  • and  its  fruit  is  an  oval  tri- 
locular  capfule,  containing  a few  angu- 
lated  feeds. 

TRADITION,  among  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
ters, denotes  certain  regulations  regard- 
ing the  rites,  ceremonies,  of  reli- 
gion, which  we  fuppofe  to  have  beci) 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apo- 
flies,  to  the  prefent  time. 

Tradition  is  diftinguifhed  info  written, 
whereof  there  are  fome  traces  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  antient  fathers ; and  un- 
written, whereof  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  writers  of  the  firfl  ages  of  chnllia- 
nity. 
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TRAKRBACH,  a town  of  Gfermany, 
fituated  on  the  Mofelle,  twenty  miles 
iiorih-eaft  of  Triers. 

'TRAFFIC.  See  the  articles  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

TRAGACANTH,  tragacanfba,  in  bota- 
ny(  a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a papilinaceous  flow- 
er; its  fruit  is  a fliort  bilocular  pod,  of 
a roundilh  figure,  and  containing  a few 
kidney- fliaped  feeds. 

Giim-tragacanth,  or,  as  fome  call  it, 
giim-adragant,  or  gum-dragon,  is  the 
produce  of  this  Ihrub,  which  grows  to 
about  four  feet  high,  and  has  a firm  and 
robuft  ftem,  with  numerous' branches. 
The  gum  is  brought  to  us  in  long  and 
llender  pieces,  of  a flatted  figure,  more 
or  lefs,  and  thefe  not  ftrait,  or  rarely  fo; 
but  commonly  twilled  and  contorted  va- 
rious ways,  fo  as  to  refemble  worm?. 
We  fometimes,meet  with  it  like  the  other- 
vegetable  exfudations,  in  roundilh  drops, 
but  thefe  are  much  more  rare.  It  is  mo- 
derately heavy,  of  a firm  conliftence,  and, 
properly  fpeaking,  very  tough  rather  than 
hard,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  pow- 
der, unlcfs  firft  carefully  dri«d,  and  the 
mortar  and  peftle  kept  warm.  Its  na- 
tural colour  is  a pale  whitiffi,  and  in  the" 
cleaned  pieces  it  is  fomething  tranfparent. 
It  is  often,  however,  met  with  tinged 
brownilh,  and  of  other  colours,  and 
more  opake.  It  has  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  tafle,  but  what  it  has  is  difagree- 
able.  Taken  into  the  mouth,  it  does  not 
grow  clammy,  and  flick  to  the  teeth,  as 
the  gum-arabic  does,  but  melts  into  a 
kind  of  very  foft  mucilage.  It  diflblves  in 
.water  but  (lowly,  and  communicates  its 
mucilaginous  quality  to  a great  quantity 
of  that  fluid.  It  is  by  no  means  foluble 
in  oily  or  fpirituous  liquors,  nor  is  it  in- 
flammable. It  is  brought  to  us  from  the 
illand  of  Crete,  and  from  feveral  parts  of 
Afia.  It  is  to  be  chofen  in  long  twilled 
pieces,  of  a whitiffi  colour,  very  clear, 
and  free  from  all  other  colours;  the 
brown,  and  particularly  the  black,  are 
wholly  to  be  rejefled. 

Tragacanth  haS  the  fame  virtues  with 
gum-arabic,  but  in  a greater  degree.  It 
greatly  infpiffates  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  is  therefore 
found  of  vaft  fervice  in  inveterate  coughs, 
and  other  difol-ders  of  the  bread,  arifing 
from  an  acrid  phlegm,  and  in  ftranguries, 
heat  of  urine,  and  all  other  complaints  of 
that  kind.  It  is  ufually  given  in  the  com- 
pound powder,  called  the  fpecies  diatr'a- 
VoL,  IV. 


gacanthi  frigidas,'  rarely  alone.'  It  is 
alfo,  by  fome,  efleemed-a  Very  great  ex- 
ternal remedy  for  wouiids,  and  in  this 
fenfe  made  an  ingredient  in  fome  fympa- 
thetic  powders,  with  vitriol  and  other 
things.  It  is  by  fome  recommended  alone, 
in  form  of  a powder  or  ftrong  mucilage, 
for  cracks  and  chaps  in  the  nipples  of  wo* 
men  ; but  it  is  found,  by  experience,  lo 
be  a very  troublefome  application  in  thofa 
cafes,  and  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  it  dries  by  the  heat  of  the  part,  and 
draws  the  lips  of  the  wound  fafther  afun- 
der  than  before. 

■Tragea,  in  pharmacy,  an  aromatic 
powder,  grplly  beaten  and  miked  with 
fugar;  taken  by  way  of  carminative. 

TRAGEDY,  a dramatic  poem,  reprefent* 
ing  fome  (ignal  aflion  performed  by  illuf- 
trious  perfons,  and  which  has  frequently 
a fatal  ilTue,  or  end.  See  Drama. 
Ariftotle,  more  fcientifically,  defines  tra- 
gedy,’ the  imitation  of  one  grave  and  en- 
tire aftion,  of  a juft  length,  and  which, 
without  the  affiltance  of  narration,  by 
railing  of  terror  and  compaffion,  refines 
and  purges  our  paffions.  This  definition 
has  given  the  critics  fome  perplexity  ; 
and  Corneille  declares  he  cannot  reconcile 
Ariftotle  with  himfelf the  ir.ftances  Ari- 
ftotle cites,  he  thinks,  ruin  his  own  defi- 
nition ; he  even  denies  the  purging  Our 
paffions  to  be  the  end  of  tragedy.  Our 
engliffi  authors  are  more  favourable  to  the 
definition  ; by  the  purging  our  paffions, 
they  underftand  not  the  extirpating  them, 
but  the  reducing  them  to  juft  bounds ; for 
by  ffiewing  the  miferies  that  attend  a fub- 
jeflion  to  them,  it  teaches  us  to  watch 
them  more  narrowly  ; and  by  feeirig  the 
great  misfortunes. of  others,  it  lelTens  the 
fenfe  of  our  own. 

Tragedy,  in  its  original,  M.  Hedeliti 
obferves,  was  only  a hymn  fung  in  ho- 
nour ofBacchus,  by  feveral  perfons,  who, 
together,  made  a chorus  of  muGc,  with 
dances  and  inftruments.  As  this  was 
long,  and  might  fatigue  the  fingers,  as 
well  as  tire  the  audience,  they  bethought 
themfelves  to  divide  the  tinging  of  the 
chorus  into  feveral  parts,  and  to  have 
certain  recitations  in- the  intervals.  Ac- 
cordingly Thefpis  firft  introduced  a per- 
fon  upon  the  ftage  with  this  vievy. 
chylus,  finding  one  perfon  infufficient,  in- 
troduced a fecond,  to  entertain  the  au- 
dience more  agreeably,  by  a kind  of  dia- 
logue : he  alio  cloathed  his  perfons  more 
decently,  and  firft  put  on  them  the  bulkin. 
.See  Hymn,  Chorus,  Buskin,  Sfr. 
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The  perfons  who  matie  thefe  recitations 
on  the  fcene,  were  called  actors  ; fo  that 
tragedy  was  at  firft  without  aftors.  And 
what  they  thus  rehearfed,  being  things 
added  to  the  fingingof  the  chorus,  where- 
of they  were  no  necelTary  part,  were  call- 
ed epifodes.  See  the  article  Episode. 
Sophocles  found  that  tvyo  perfons  were 
not  enough  for  the  variety  of  incidents, 
and  accordingly  introduced  a third:  and 
here  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  ftopped ; at 
leaft,  it  is  very  rare  that  they  introduced 
four  fpeakera  in  the  fame  fcene. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  were,  at  firll,  con- 
founded with  each  other,  but  were  after- 
wards feparaled ; and  the  poets  applied 
themfelves  to  the  cultivating  of  tragedy, 
neglefling  comedy.  See  Comedy. 

When  tragedy  was  got  into  a better  form, 
they  changed  the  meafure  of  its  verfe, 
and  endeavoured  to  bringthe  aflion  with- 
in the  compafs  of  a day,  or  of  a revolution 
of  the  fun.  See  the  article  Unity. 

For  the  feveral  parts  of  tragedy,  fee  the 
articles  Act,  Scene,  Action,  Fable, 
Characters,  Manners,  &c. 

The  Englilh  received  the  firft  plan  of  their 
drama  from  the  French,  among  whom  it 
, had  its  rife  towards  the  end  of  Charles  V. 
under  the  title  of  chant-royal,  which  con- 
fifted  of  pieces  in  verfe,  compofed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin,  or  fome  of  the  faints, 
and  fung  on  the  ftage:  they  were  called 
by  the  title  of  chant- royal,  becaufe  the 
fubjeft  was  given  by  the  king  of  the  year, 
or  the  perfon  who  had  borne  away  the 
prize  the  year  preceding. 

The  humour  of  thefe  pieces  ran  wonder- 
fully among  the  people,  infomuch  that  in 
a little  time  there  were  formed  feveral  fo- 
cieties,  who  began  to  vie  with  each  other: 
one  of  thefe,  to  engage  the  town  from  the 
reft,  began  to  intermix  various  incidents 
or  epifodes,  which  they  diftributed  into 
a£ls,  fcenes,  and  as  many  different  per- 
fons as  were  neceffary  for  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  Their  firft  effay  was  in  theBourg 
Sl.  Maur,  and  their  fubjeft  the  paffion 
of  our  Saviour.  The  provoft  of  Paris 
prohibiting  their  continuing  it,  they  made 
application  to  court;  and  to  render  it  the 
more  favourable  to  them,  elefled  them- 
felves into  a friary  or  fraternity,  under  the 
title  of  brothers  of  the  paffion  : which 
title  has  given  fome  occafion  to  fufpeil 
them  to  have  been  an  order  of  religious. 
The  king,  on  feeing  and  approving  fome 
of  their  pieces,  granted  them  letters  of 
eftablilhment,  in  1402;  upon  vvhich  they 
built  a theatre,  and  for  an  age  and  a half 


afiied  none  but  grave  pieces,  which  they 
called  moralities  ; till,  the  people  grow* 
ing  weary  of  them,  they  began  to  inter- 
mix farces,  or  interludes,  from  prophane 
fubjefls. 

This  mixture  of  farce  and  religion  dif. 
pleafing  many,  they  were  re-eftablifliesj 
by  an  arret  of  parliament,  in  1548,  on 
condition  of  theii'adling  none  but  proper, 
lawful,  and  decent  fubjefls,  without  in- 
termeddling  with  any  of  the  myfteriesof 
religion  ; and  thus  were  the  brothers  of 
the  paffion  defpoiled  of  their  religioos 
charafiler  ; upon  which  they  mounted  the 
ftage  no  more  in  perfon,  but  brought  up 
a new  fet  of  comedians,  who  ailed  undtt 
their  direfilion. 

-Thus  was  the  drama  eftabliflied,  andon 
this  foundation  arrived  in  England,  k 
procefs  of  time,  as  it  was  improved,  i| 
became  divided  into-two  branches,  agrti- 
able  to  the  prafilice  of  the  antients,  an! 
the  nature  of  things,  ‘vix.  into  tragedy 
and  comedy,  properly  fo  called ; and  ihij 
laft  again  was  fubdivided  into  pnre  co- 
medy and  farce.  See  the  articles  Co. 
MEDY  and  Farce. 

TR  AGI-COMEDY,  a dramatic  piece  par. 
taking'%f  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  the  event  whereof  is  not  blood; 
or  unhappy,  and  wherein  is  admitted  1 
mixture  of  lefs  ferious  charafilers. 

The  foundation  of  tragi  comedy  is  cer. 
tainly  bad  ; for  endeavouring  to  niaki 
us  laugh  and  cry  by  turns,  it  endeavouii 
at  contrary  motions,  which  the  heart cai 
never  undergo;  every  thing  that  dif. 
poles  for  the  one,  indifpoflng  for  tbt 
other  ! for  which  reafoil  it  is  at  pro 
fent,  with  great  juftice,  difufed.  Ho«. 
ever,  tragi-comedy  is  the  only  wij 
wherein  comedy  is  allowed  to  introduti 
kings  and  heroes. 

TR  AGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mo. 
hoecia-tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  wittal 
any  flower  petals;  its  fruit  is  a very  largt 
tricoccQus  capfule,  of  a roundifli  figutt, 
containing  Angle  and  roundifli  feeds. 
TRAGOPOGON,  goat’s  beard, inbo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polyga- 
mia  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flowt 
of  which  is  imbricated  and  uniform, 
being  compofed  cf  a multitude  of  ligU' 
lated  femi-flofcules,  quinquedentated  al 
the  ends,  and  ftanding  on  the  embryo 
feeds,  which  are  enveloped  in  a covti'- 
ing,  and  winged  with  down. 
TRAGUS,  T-paj.©-,  in  anatomy,  one  ol 
the  protuberances  of  the  auricle,  or  ex- 
- ternal  ear,  called  alfo  hiic.is,  becaufe 
^ ufnalll 
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ufuaHy  hairy.  The  tragus  is  that  pro- 
tuberance next  the  temple : that  on  the 
oppolite  fide,  to  which  the  foft  jobe  of 
the  ear  is  annexed,  is  called  the  anti- 
tragus. See  the  article  Ear. 

TRAJAN  COLUMN,  a famous  hiftorical 
column  ereSed  in  Rome,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Trajan.  It  is  of  the  tufcan 
order,  though  fomething  irregular ; its 
height  is  eight  diameters,  and  its  pede- 
ftal  Corinthian  : it  was  built  in  a large 
fquare  there,  called  Forum  Romanum. 
Its  bafe  confifts  of  twelve  ftones,  of  an 
enormous  fize,  and  it  is  railed  on  a focle, 
or  foot  of  eight  fteps ; within  fide  is  a 
ftair-cafe,  illuminated  with  forty-four 
windows.  It  is  140  feet  high,  which  is 
thirty-five  fliort  of  the  antonine  column, 
but  the  workmanlhip  of  the  former  is 
much  more  valued.  It  is  adorned  from 
top  to  bottom  with  balfo  relievo’s,  repre- 
fenting  the  great  aflions  of  that  emperor 
sgainit  the  Dacae. 

TRAJECTORY  of  a comet,  is  its  path 
or  orbit,  or  the  line  it  defcribes  in  its 
motion.  See  the  article  Comet. 

TRAIL-BOARD,  in  a drip,  a carved  board 
on  each  fide  of  her  beak,  which  reaches 
from  the  main  Item  to  the  figure,  or  the 
brackets. 

TRAIN,  the  attendance  of  a great  perfon, 
or  the  trail  of  a gown,  or  robe  of  (late. 
In  falconry,  it  denotes  the  tail  of  an  hawk. 

TaAiiJ,  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  number  of 
beats  which  a watch  makes  in  an  hour, 
or  any  other  certain  time. 

Train,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a line  of  gun- 
powder, laid  to  give  fire  to  a quantity 
thereof,  in  order  to  do  execution  by  blow- 
ing up  earth,  works,  buildings,  £^r. 

Train,  or  Trails  of  artillery,  in- 
cludes the  great  guns,  and  other  pieces 
of  ordnance  belonging  to  an  army  in  the 
field.  See  the  article  Cannon. 

Train-oil,  the  oil  procured  from  the 
blubber  of  a whale  by  boiling.  See  the 
articles  Oil  and  V/hale. 

Train-bands,  or  Trained-bands,  a 
name  given  to  the  militia  of  England. 
See  the  article  Militia. 

Training,  or  Tracing,  in  mineralo- 
gy, a term  ufed  by  the  miners,  to  exprefs 
the  tracing  up  the  mineral  appearances  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  to  their  head,  or 
original  place,  and  there  finding  a mine 
of  the  metal  they  contain.  See  Mine. 

TRAITOR,  oi'Tr  aytor,  a perfon  guilty 
ot  treafon.  See  Treason. 

TRALOS  MONTES,  a province  of  Portu- 
gal, bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north-eaft  j 


by  the  province  of  Beira  on  the  fouth  ; and 
by  Entreminho  Douro  on  the  weft. 

TRAMBLING  of  tin  ore,  among  miners, 
the  waftiing  it  very  clean,  which  is  done 
in  a Ihovel,  and,  in  a frame  of  boards. 
See  the  article  Tin. 

TRAMEL,  an  inftrument,  or  device,  fome- 
times  of  leather,  more  ufually  of  rope, 
fitted  to  a horfe’s  legs,  to  regulate  his 
motions,  and  form  him  to  an  arable.  It 
is  alfo  taken  in  many  places  for  an  iron 
moveable  inftrumen^  in  chimnies  to  hang 
pots  over  the  fire. 

Tramel-net,  is  a long  net  wherewith  to 
take  fowl  by  night  in  champain  coun- 
tries, much  like  the  net  ufed  for  the  low 
bell,  both  in  lhape,  bign^fs,  and  malhes. 
To  ufe  it,  they  i'pread  it  on  the  ground, 
fo  as  the  nether  or  farther  end  fitted  with 
fmall  plumbets,  may  lie  loofe  thereon  ; 
then  the  other  part  being  borne  up  by 
men  placed  at  the  fore  ends,  it  is  thus 
trailed  along  the  ground.  At  each  fide 
are  carried  great  blazing  lights,  by  which 
the  birds  are  raifed,  and  as  they  rife  un- 
der the  net  they  are  taken. 

TRAMONTANE,  or  Tramontain, 
fomething  beyond,  or  on  the  farther  fide 
the  mountains,  applied  particularly  by 
the  Italians,  to  fuch  as  live  on  the  other 
fide  the  Alps,  i.  e.  all  out  of  Italy,  as 
the  Germans,  Flemifti,  French,  £fr. 

TRANGLE,  in  heraldry,  the  diminutive 
of  a fefs,  commonly  called  a bar.  See 
the  article  Fess  and  Bar. 

TRANI,  a port-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  territory  of 
Barri,  fituated  on  the  golph  of  Venice, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Barri. 

TRANSACTION,  tranJaBio,  in  the  civil 
law,  an  accommodation  of  feme  biifi- 
nefs,  or  difpute  between  two  parties,  by 
a mutual  and  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween them.  See  Accommodation. 

Philofophical  Transactions,  a kind  of 
journal  of  the  principal  things  that  come 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  See 
the  article  Society. 

It  appears,  that  the  printing  of  thefe 
tranfaflions  was  alwmys,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Angle  afl  of  the  refpeflive  fe-. 
cretaries  of  the  fociety,  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  47th  volume,  in  1753,  not- 
withftanding  it  has  been  the  common 
opinion,  that-they  were  publiflied  by  the 
authority  and  under  the  direflion  of  the 
fociety  itfelf.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
fociety,  as  a body,  never  did  intereft 
themfelves  further  in  their  publication, 
than  by  occafionally  recommending  the 
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revival  of  them  to  fome  of  their  fecre- 
taries,  when,  from  the  particular  circum- 
llances  of  their  affairs,  the  tranfaflions 
had  happened  for  any  length  of  time  to 
be  intermitted,  and  this  feenis  principally 
to  have  been  done  with  a view  to  fatisfy 
the  public,  that  their  lifual  meetings  were 
then  continued  for  the  improvement  of 
knowledge  and  benefit  of  mankind;  the 
great  ends  of  their  firft  inftitutlon  ; but 
the'fociety  being  of  late  years  greatly 
enlarged,  and  their  communications 
more  numerous,  they  thought  it  advife- 
able,  that  a committee  pf  their  members 
lliould  be  appointed  tp  re-confider  the 
papers  read  before  them,  and  feleft  out 
of  them  fuch  as  they  (liould  judge  proper 
for  publication  in  the  future  tranfaflions, 
which  was  accordingly  done  upon  the 
56th  of  March,  175^. 
•yRANSCENDENTAL,  orTRANSCEN- 
DANT,  fomething  elevated,  or  raifed 
above  other  things;  which  palTes  and 
tranfeends  the  nature  of  other  inferior 
things. 

Tranfcendental  quantities,  among  geo- 
metricians, are  indeterminate  ones,  or 
fuch  as  cannot  be  fixed  or  exprelTed  by 
any  conftant  equation  : fuch  are  all 
tranfcendental  curves,  which  cannot  be 
defined  by  any  algebraic  equation ; or 
which,  when  ertprefled  by  an  equation, 
one  of  the  terms  thereof  is  a variable 
quantity.  Now  whereas  algebraifts  ufe 
to  afiume  fome  general  letters  or  numbers, 
for  the  quantity  fought  in  thefe  tran- 
fcendental probleins,  Mr.  Leibnitz  af- 
fumes  general  or  indefinite  equations  for 
the  lines  fought;  e.  gr.  putting  ^^hd  _y 
for  the  abfcils  and  ordinate,  the  equation 
be  ufes  for  a line  fought  Is  rr  + ior  q-  cy 
0,  by  the  help 
of  which  indefinite  equation,  hp  feeks  the 
tangent;  and  by  comparing  the  refult 
with  the  given  property  of  tangents,-  he 
finds  the  value  of  the  affumed  letters  a, 
p,  c,  d,  &c.  and  thus  defines  the  equa- 
tion of  the  line  fought. 

If  the  comparifon  above-mentioned,  do 
not  proceed,  he  pronounces  the  line 
fought  not  to  be  an  algebraical,  but  a tran- 
fcendental one.  This  fuppofed,  he  goes 
pn  to  find  the  fpecies  of  tranfeendency  s 
for  fome  tranfcendentals  depend  on  the 
general  divifion  or  feilion  of  a ratio,  of 
ppon  the  logarithms;  others,  upon  the 
arcs  of  a circle;  and  others,  on  mpre  in- 
definite and  compound  'enquiries.  Hg 
therefore,  befides  the  fymbols- a:-  and  J, 
jlTumes  a thiid^  as  ni,  which  .denotes  ths 


tranfcendental  quantity  ; and'  of  thef« 
three,  forms  a general  equation  for  the 
line  fought,  from  which  he  finds  the 
tangent,  according  to  the  differential 
method,  which  lucceeds  even  in  tranf- 
cendental  quantities.  The  refult  he  com. 
pares  with  the  given  properties  of  the  tan- 
gent, and  fo  dil'covers,  not  only  the  values 
of  a,  h,  c,  d,  See.  but  alfo  the  parlicq. 
lar  nature  of  the  tranfcendental  quantity. 
And  though  it  may  fometiraes  happen, 
that  the  feveral  tranfcendentals  are  fo  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  and  thofe  of  different 
natures  too,  one  from  another ; alfo, 
though  there  be  tranfeendents  of  tranf. 
cendentals,  and  a progrelfion  of  thefe  in 
infinitum  : yet  we  may  be  fatisfied  with 
the  raoft  eafy  and  iiTeful  one  j and  fot 
the  moft  part,  may  have  recourfe  to  fome 
peculiar  artifices  for  fhortening  the  cal- 
culus, and  reducing  the  problem  to  ai 
fimple  terms  as  may  be. 

This  method  being  applied  to  the  bu. 
finefs  of  quadratures,  or  to  the  invention 
of  quadratices,  in  which  the  properly 
of  the  tangent  is  always  given,  it  is 
manifeft,  not  only  how  it  may  be  dif. 
covered,  whether  the  indefinite  quadra, 
ture  may  be  algebraically  impo/fible;  but 
alfo,  how,  when  this  impblfibility  is  dif, 
covered,  a tranfcendental  quadratrix  may 
be  found,  which  is  a thing  not  before 
fbewn.  So  that  it  feems,  that  geometry, 
by  this  method,  is  carried  infinitely  be. 
yond  the  bounds  to  which  "Vieta  and 
Des  Cartes  brought  it ; fince,  by  this 
means,  a certain  and  general  analyfis  it 
eftabliflied,  which  extends  to  all  pro. 
blems  of  po  certain  degree,  and  coufe. 
quently  not  comprehended  within  algt. 
braical  equations. 

Again,  in  order  to  manage  tranfcendentil 
problems,  wherever  the  bufinefs  of  Ian. 
gents  or  quadratures  occurs,  by  a calcu. 
lus,  there  is  hardly  any  that  can  beim!. 
g'med  fhorter,  more  advantageous,  ormoii 
univerfal,  than  the  differentia]  calculut, 
or  analyfis  of  indivifibles  and  infinitet. 
By  this  method,  we  may  explain  lit 
■ nature  of  tranfcendental  lines,  by  ai 
equation  ; c.  gr.  let  a be  the  arch  of  t 
circle,  and  x the  verfed  fine ; then  will 

■ ' ' — ; and  if  the  ordinate  of 

y"  2X — XX 

the  cycloid  be  ji,  then  will 
Sdx 

XX'^  which  equation  pep 

\/  3.x XX 

feflly  cxprefTes  the  relation  between  ikl 
ordinate^p  and  the  abfeifs  jv,  apd  from  jl 
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sll  the  properties  of  the  cycloid  may  be 

demonftrated. 

Thus  is  the  analytical  calculus  extended 
to  thofe  lines,  which  have  hitherto  been 
excluded  ; for  no  other  reafon,  but  that 
they  were  thought  incapable  of  it. 

TRANSCOLATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  filtration,  or  percolation.  See 
(he  article  Filtration. 

transcript,  a copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  aft,  or 
inftrument,  inferled  in  the  body  of  ano- 
ther. 

TRANSFER,  in  commerce,  fis’e.  an  aft; 
whereby  a perfon  furrenders  his  right, 
intereft,  or  property  in  any  thing  move- 
able or  immoveable  to  another. 

The  term  transfer,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the 
adigning  and  making  over  fliares  in  the 
flocks,  or  public  funds,  to  fuch  as  pur- 
chafe  them  of  the  proprietors. 

TRANSFORMATION,  in  general,  de- 
notes a change  of  foim,  or  the  alTuming 
a new  form  different  from  a former  one. 
The  chemifts  have  been  fora  longtime 
feeking  the  transformation  of  metals  ; 
that  is,  their  tranfmutation,  or  the  man- 
ner of  changing  them  into  gold.  See  the 
article  Transmutation.  - 

Transformation  of  equations,  The 
doflrine  of  the  transformation  of  equa- 
tions, and  of  exterminating  their  inter- 
mediate terms,  is  thus  taught  by  Mr. 
Mac  Laurin.  The  affirmative  . roots 
of  an  equation  are  changed  into  nega- 
tive roots  of  the  fame  value,  and  the  ne- 
gative roots  into  affirmative,  by  only 
changing  the  figns  of  the  terms  alter- 
nately, beginning  with  the  fecond.  Thus, 
the  roots  of  the  equation  ~ igx'^ 

-I-49A'— 30  — o are  -F  r,  -fi  a,  -F  3, 
— -ji  whereas  the  roots  of  the  fame  equar 
tion  having  only  the  figns  of  the  fecond 
and  fourth  terms  changed,  ‘viz.  -F  x^ 
— 30  = o,  are  — i,  — a, 

~3)  + 5- 

To  underftand  the  reafon  of  this  rule, 
let  us  aflTume  an  equation,  as  x — -ax 

x — b X x~cxx  — dx  x^'e,  &c.  — p, 
wliofe  roots  are  -F  a,  +b,  -F  f , + dy  -f  e, 
lie.  and  another  having  its  roots  of  the 
fame  value,  but  affefted  with  contrary 

ftgns,  as  x + axx-b-bx  x + c X x + d 
Xx  + 'e,  &c.  —o.  It  is  plain,  ,that 
the  terms  taken  alternately,  beginning 
from  the  fiift,  are  the  fame  in  both  equa- 
fions,  and  have  the  fame  fign,  being  pro- 
dufts  of  an  even  numbft  of  the  roots  ; 
fbe  ^ipoduft  of  any  pepts  having  the 


fame  fign  as  their  produft  when  both  (heir 

figns  are  changed;  a^-fax— ir: a 

X b. 

But  the  fecond  terms  and  all  taken  alter- 
nately from  them,  becaufe  their  coeffi- 
cients involve  always  the  produfts  of  an 
odd  number  of  the  roots,  will  have  con- 
trary figns  in  the  two  equations.  For 
example,  the  produft  of  four,  ‘viz,  ahed^ 
having  the  fame  fign  in  both,  and  one 
equation  in  the  fifth  term  having  abed 
X e,  and  the  other  abedx — e,  it 
follows,  that  their  produft  ab  ede  mull 
have  contrary  figns  in  the  two  equations  s 
Thefe  two  equations,  therefore,  that  have 
the  fame  roots,  but  with  contrary  figns, 
have  notbing.different  but  the  figns  of  the 
alternate  terms,  beginning  -with  the  fe- 
cond. From  which  it  follows,  that  if 
any  equation  is  given,  and  you  change 
the  figns  of  the  alternate  terms,  begin- 
ning with  the  fecond,  the  new  equation 
will  have  roots  of  the  fame  value,  but 
with  contrary  figns.  See  Equation, 

It  is  often  very  ufeful  to  transform  an 
equation  into  another  that  fhall  have  its 
roots  greater  or  lefs  than  the  roots  of  the 
propofed  equation  by  fome  given  diffe- 
rencs. 

Let  the  equation  propofed  be  the  cubic 
x'i — fx^  fqx — r — o.  And  let  it  be 
required  to  transform  it  into  another 
equation,  whefe  roofs  fhall  be  lefs  than 
the  roots  of  this  equation  by  the  given 
difference  (#);  that  is,  fuppofe  )i  = a'  — e, 
and,  confequently,  x—y.\-e-,  then,  in- 
ftead  of  X,  and  its  powers,  fubftitute 
-F  r,  and  its  powers,  thepe  will  apife 
this  new  equation  : 

-F  3 + 3 i~y  -F  e’  -X 

— ty'^  — ipey—pe'^  { — o 
+ qy  + qe  ^ 

whofe  roots  are  lefs  than  the  roots  of  the 
preceding  equation  by  the  difference  (r). 
If  it  had  been  required  to  find  an  equa- 
tion whofe  roots  fliould  be  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation  by  the 
quantity  (r),  then  we  mufe  have  fup-, 
pofed  y — X y- e,  and,  confequently, 
X ~y — e,  and  then  the  other  equation 
would  have  had  this  form  : 

(5)  _ yey'^  + 3 e'iy  — , - 

--  py'^+xpey—pe-  ^ 

+ <iy—v 

If  the  propofed  equation  be  in  this  form, 
+ p x^  + q X + r — o,  then,  by  fup- 
pofing  A'+rrrj',  there  will  ft-ife  an  equa- 
tion agreeing,  in  all  pefpefts,  with  the 

equatipn 
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eqoation  (Jy,  but  that  the  fecond  and 
fourth  terms  will  have  contrary  figns. 
And  by  mppoftng  x — e —y,  there-  will 
arife  an  equation  agreeing  with  (B),  in 
all  refpefts ; but  that  the  fecond  and 
fourth  terms  will  have  contrary  figns  to 
what  they  have  in  (B). 

The  firft  of  thele  luppofitions  gives  this 
equation, 

{cyy  —ley'  + ze-y  — e ’ T 

+ py^—zpey+pe^  > =:  o 

+ \ 

+ t" 

The  fecond  fuppofition  gives  the  equation, 
(P)y  5 + 3 e_y*  + 3 T 

+ py'^  + z epy+pe'^  (■  = o 
+ fj'+ye’  \ 

The  firft  ufe  of  this  transformation  of 
equations  is  to  (hew  how  the  fecond  (or 
other  intermediate)  term  may  be  taken 
away  out  of  an  equation. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  equation  (B), 

whofe  tecond  term  is  — p X_y%  if  yo“ 

' — \p,  and  conftquenlly,  3 ^ 


fuppofe 

~p~o,  then  the  fecond  term  will 
vanifti.  ' 

In  the  equation  (C),  whofe  lecond  terra 
is  — 3 e-^-p  xy'^,  fuppofing  e—  f p,  the 
fecond  term  alfo  vaniflies. 

Now  the  equation  (A)  was  deduced  from 
jr®  — p x’’  qx  — r — o,  by  fuppofing 
y—x — e;  and  the  equation  (C)  was  de- 
duced frcm  pw^+yx+i- :=  o,  by 
fuppofing _y  — X + e.  From  which  this 
rule  may  eafily  be  deduced  for  extermi- 
nating the  fecond  term  out  of  any  cubic 
equation. 

Rule.  Add  to  the  unknown  quantity  of 
the  given  equation  the  third  part  of  the 
coEiiicient  of  the  fecond  term,  with  its 
proper  fign,  -ftK.  rp-J/i,  and  fuppofe 
this  aggregate  equal  to  a new  unknown 
quantity  (j).  From  this  value  of-j', 
find  a value  of  x by  iranfpofition,'  and 
faSHliute  ibis  value  of  .v,  and  its  powers, 
in  the  given-  equation,  and  there  wi)l 
arife  a new  equation  that  (hall  want  the 
fecond  term. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  exter- 
minate the  fecond  term  out  of  this  equa- 
tion, — qx-  + 26x — 34—0,  fup- 
pofe A" — 3— _V.  or_ji-r  3— w;  and  fiib- 
ilitiUing  according  to  the  rule,  you  will 
find 


1,3  q-  9_j.v-  -p  2yy  -f  27  ■j 

— gji^  — 54J1'  — 81  ( 


In  which  there  is  no  term  where  _)i  is  of 
two  dimenfions,  and  an  allerifk  is  plac(j 
in  the  room  of  the  fecond  term,  to  flissv 
it  is  wanting, 

Let  the  equation  propofed  be  of  any  nuni 
ber  of  dimenfions  reprefented  by  (u) 
and  let  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term, 
with  its  fign  prefixed,  be  ~p  j then  fup. 
P 

poling  X — J'j  and,  confequent. 

ly,  X —y  , and,  fubftituting  this' 

lue  for  X in  the  given  equation,  iherev 
arife  a new  equation  that  (hall  wamtiii 
fecond  terra. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  fum  of  the  roots  d 
the  propofed  equation  is  +p  5 and  finn 

p 

we  fuppofe _y  — x — it  follows,  ibi 

in  the  new  equation,  each  value  ofjwil 
be  lefs  than  the  refpeflive  value  of  x' 

— ; and  fince  the  number  of  the  too# 
n 

is  7t,  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of  tlie 
-lues  of  y will  be  lefs  than  + p,  the  tin 
P 

of  the  values  of  x,  by  n X—-,  the 
n 

rence  of  any  two  roots ; that  is,  by-ffi 
therefore,  the  fum  of  the  values  ofjwii 
be  + p — p —o 
But  the  cotfficlent  of  the  fecond  termd 
the  equation  of_y  is  the  fum  of  the  vaim 
of_y,  viz.  q-p — p,  and,  therefore, 
coefficient  is  equal  to  nothing-,  and,  toi 
fcquently,  in  the  equation  of  _y,  the » 
cend  term  vaniflies.  It  follows  ite, 
that  the  fecond  term  may  be  exterminslil 
out  of  any  given  equation  by  the  foliov 
itig 

Rule.  Divide  the  coefficient  of  llieli- 
cond  term  of  the  propoled  equation  1] 
the  number  of  dimenfions  of  the  eqti 
tion  ; and  affutning  a new  unknmt 
quanlityji,  add  to  it  the  quotieni,  liavifj 
its  fign  changed.  Then  fuppofe  ihisif 
gregate  equal  to  .r,  the  unknown  quit 
tity  in  the  propofed  equation  ;'%nd  fortj 
and  its  powers,  fubllitute  the  aggregi 
, and  its  powers,  fo  fhall  the  new,  q«i' 
tion,  that  arifes,  want  its  fecond  term, 
If  the  propofed  equation  is  a qiiatirilii 
as  ' — p x + y rr  o,  then,  accorJingl 
the  rule,  fuppofe  y -4  \p—x,  and,  U 
(lituting  this  value  for  x,  you  will  find 

■ f y-py  + \f'l 
—py—kp^\-^ 

+ ? J ■ 
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An^  from  this  example,  the  ufe  of  ex- 
terminating the  fecond  term  appears: 
for,  commonly,  the  folution  of  the  equa- 
tion, that  wants  the  fecond  term,  is  more 
eafy.  And,-  if  you  can  find  the  value 
of_y  from  this  new  equation,  it  is  eafy 
to  find  the  value  of  x by  means  of  the 
equatianj)  + f ^ m w.  For  example, 
Sincejr^  + y — ~ o,  it  follows,  that 

— 9,  and _y  rr:  i 

that  x—y  + \p  — \p±  \/  \p^—q. 

If  the  propofed  equation  is  a biquadratic, 
ssx‘‘-  — px^  + qx'^ — r X + r = o,  then 
by  fuppofmg  x — \p  —y,  or  w s:_y+ J/", 
an  equation  lliall  arife  having  no  fecond 
term.  And  if  the  propofed  is  of  five 
dimenfions,  then  you  mull  fuppofe 
x—y±\p.  And  fo  on. 

When  the  fecond  term  in  any  equation  Is 
wanting,  it  follows,  that  the  equation 
has  both  affirmative  and  negative  roots, 
and  that  the  fum  of  the  affirmative  roots 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  negative  roots  : 
by  which  means,  the  coefficient  of  the 
fecond  term,  which  is  the  fum  of  all  the 
roots  of  both  forts,  vanifhes,  and  makes 
the  fecond  term  vanifli. 

In  general,  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond 
term  is  the  difference  between  the  fum  of 
the  affirmative  roots  and  the  fum  of  the 
negative  roots ; and  the  operations  we 
have  given  ferve  only  to  diminiffi  all  the 
roots,  when  the  fum  of  the  affirmative  is 
greateft,  or  increale  the  roots  when  the 
fum  of  the  negative  is  greateft,  fo  as  to 
balance  them,  and  reduce  them  to  an 
equality. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  In  a quadratic  equa- 
tion that  wants  a fecond  term,  there  muft 
be  one  root  affirmative,  and  one  nega- 
tive; and  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  one 
another. 

In  a cubic  equation  that  wants  the  fe- 
cond term,  there  muft  be  either  two  affir- 
mative roots  equal,  taken  together,  to  a 
third  root  that  muft  be  negative  ; or,  two 
negative  equal  to  a third  that  muft  be 
pofitiv#. 

Let  an  equation  x'^—p  x'^  + q x—r—  o 
he  propofed,  and  let  it  be  now  required 
to  exterminate  the  third  term. 

By  fuppofing_y  — a:  — e,  the  coefficient 
ot  the  third  term  in  the  equation  of  y is 
found  (fee  equation  A")  to  be  3 — ip e 

+ y.  Suppole  that  coefficient  equal  to 
.nothing,  and  by  refolving  the  quadratic 
equation  3C^  — a/e-i-j  — o,  you  will 
find  the  value  of  e,  which,  fubftituted 
far  it  in  the  equationj  zz  x ~~  e,  will 


fhew  how  to  transform  the  propofed 
equation  into  one  that  ffiall  want  the 
third  term. 

The  quadratic  3 — q.  q — o gives 

e 3?- 

3 

So  that  the  propofed  cubic  will  be  tranfii 
formed  into  aa  equation  vvanting  the  34 

terra,  by  fuppAftn^j,— ..  P~‘Ap  3?, 
3 

P + •/p^ — 3 17. 

- cry  — - ^ — -ii- 

3 

ff  the  propofed  equation  is  of  « dimen- 
fions, the  value  of  e,  by  which  the 
third  term  may  be  taken  away,  is  had 
by  refolving  the  quadratic  equatioti 
-- 

+ ~r  ^ b " — =:=  o,  fuppofing 

" « X a — 1 

•— p and  -t-  9 to  be  the  coefficients  of  the 
fecond  and  third  terms  of  the  propofed 
equation. 

The  fourth  term  of  any  equation  may  be 
taken  away  by  folving  a cubic  equation, 
which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term, 
in  the  equation  when  transformed.  The 
fifth  term  may  be  taken  away  by  folving 
a biquadratic  5 and,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  other  terms  can  be  exterminated, 
if  there  are  any. 

TRANSFUSION,  transfuf.o,  the  aft  of 
pouring  a liquor  out  of  one  veflel  into 
another. 

Transfusion  of-  the  blood,  in  forgery, 
the  conveying  the  arterial  blood  of  one 
man  or  animal,  into  the  veins  of  another. 
See  the  article  Injection. 
Notwithftanding  injeftions  and  transfu- 
fions  are  feldom  praftifed  by  our  modern 
furgeons,  they  were  highly  celebrated, 
and  often  performed  in  the  laft  century. 
The  generality  of  phyficians,  not  with- 
out reafon,  attribute  moft  diforders  of 
the  body  to  fome  vice  in  the  blood,  and 
therefore,  fome  were  led  to  think,  that, 
no  method  could  be  more  ready  to  re- 
move and  correft  that  vice,  than  injefting 
a proper  medicine  in  the  veins  to  mix 
with  the  blood  itfelf,  or  the  transfufing 
the  found  blood  of  ore  animal  into  the 
veins  of  another,  inftead  of  that  which 
is  difeafed.  But  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
expeftations  which  had  been  formed  by 
phyficians. from  this  operation,  frequent- 
ly the  event  turned  outworfe  than  the 
difsafe  ; for  we  are  told,  that  almoft  all 
th;  patients  who  have  been  treated  this 

way, 
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way,  degenerated  into  aftupidity.foolifli- 
nefs,  or  a raving,  or  melancholy  mad- 
nefs,  or  have  been  taken  off  with  a fud- 
den  death,  either  in^  or  not  long  after, 
the  operations. 

For  the  transfufion  of  blood  into  the 
veins,  firft,  a vein  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
patient’s  arm,  or  band,  and  then  a fraall 
tube  of  filver,  brafs  or  ivory,  thruft  up- 
ward into  it ; the  fame  is  to  be  done 
with  the  found  perfon,  only  the  tube 
jnuft  here  be'inferted  downward,  towards 
the  fmall  end  of  the  vein  ; this  done,  the 
fmalleft  of  the  tubes  is  to  be  inferred  into 
the  other  larger  one,  by  which  means, 
as  much  blood  will  pafs  from  the  found 
perfon  into  the  patient,  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  and  then  the  incifed 
veins  are  to  be  dreffed,  or  bound  up,  as 
in  bleeding : if  the  patient  does  not 
recover  after  one  transfufion,  the  opera- 
tion Ihould  be  repeated  again,  at  con- 
venient intervals  ; but  before  the  patient 
receives  the  blood  of  the  found  perfon, 
he  ought  to  be  bled  proportionably,  that 
the  new  blood  laft  received,  may  have 
the  freer  circulation.  Sometimes  a vein 
is  opened  in  each  arm  of  the  patient  at 
the  fame  time,  that  as  much  of  the  vi- 
tiated blood  may  flow  out  of  one  orifice 
as  he  receives  of  the  found  by  the  other. 
If  the  blood  is  to  be  tranaufed  out  of 
fome  animal  into  the  patient,  then  a calf 
or  a lamb,  for  example,  is  toie  fecured 
by  ligatures,  and  one  of  their  veins  or 
arteries  opened  in  the  neck,  leg,  or 
thigh,  and  the  reft  of  the  operation 
managed  as  before. 

TRANSGRESSION,  tranfgrejjio,  an  of- 
fence againft  fome  law,  or  a breach  or 
violation  thereof. 

Transgressioke,  in  outlaw,  is  a writ 
ufually  called  a writ  or  a£lion  of  trefpafs, 

TRANSILVANIA,  a principality  bound- 
ed by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  north  ; by 
Moldavia  on  the  eaft  j by  Walachia,  and 
part  of  Hungary,  on  the  foulh  ; and  by 
another  part  of  Hungary  oh  the  north  ; 
being  about  120  miles  long,  and  almoft 
as  many  broad,  and  lying  between  22 
and  25  degrees  eaft  long,  and  between 
45  and  48°  of  north  lat. 

TRANSIT,  tranfitus,  in  aftronomy,  fig- 
nifies  the  palfage  of  any  planet,  juft  by, 
or  over  a fixed  ftar,  or  the  fun,  and  of 
the  moon  in  particular,  covering  or  mov- 
ing over  any  planet. 

TRANSITION,  in  mufic,  is  whcna  great- 
er note  is  broken  into  a lefs,  to  foften  the 


roughnefs  of  a leap  by 'a  gradual  palTagj 
to  the  next  note  following;  whence  itfi 
commonly  called  the  breaking  of  a note, 
See  Note  and  Passage. 
Transition,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two  fortt 
The  firft  is  when  a fpeech  is  introduced  1 
abruptly  without  exprefs  notice  given  ol  I 
it;  as  when  Milton  gives  an  account  of  | 
our  firft  anceftors  evening  devotions. 
Both  turn’d,  and  under  open  Iky  I 
ador’d  I 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  fky,  earlli  I 
and  heaven.— 

Thou  alfo  mad'ft  the  night, 

Makeroinnipotent,and  thou  the  daji  I 
The  fecond  foit  of  tranfition  is,  whenal 
writer  fuddenly  leaves  the  fubjefl  heiil 
upon,  and  palTes  unto  another,  froa  I 
which  it  feems  different  at  firft  view,  hi  I 
has  a relation  and  connexion  with  it,  I 
and  ferves  to  illuftrate  and  enlarge  it, 
TRANSITIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epitlsll 
applied  to.  fuch  verbs  as  fignify  an  aflioil 
which  paffes  from  the  fubjeft  thatdoal 
it,  to  or  upon  another  fubjeft  which  rsF 
ceives  it.  Under  the  head  of  verbs  trati  I 
fitive,  come  what  we  ufually.  call  vethl 
arffive  and  pafllve  ; other  verbs,  wk'll 
aiSlion  does  not  pals  out  of  theinfelW|  [ 
are  called  neuters,  and  by  fome  gram, 
mariahs,  intranfitives. 
TRANSITORY,  in  common  law,  I 
in  oppofition  to  local  ; thus  aftions  atil 
faid  to  be  tranfitory,  which  may  be  laii| 
in  any  county  or  place.  See  Local. 
TRANSLATION,  the  aa  of  transfcriitjl 
or  removing  a thing  from  one  place  111 
another;  we  fay  the  tranflation  ofti 
bifliop’s  fee,  a council,  a feat  of  jufei'l 
Sfc. 

Translation  is  alfo  ufed  for  tlieverfiij 
of  a book,  or  writing  out  of  one  litT 
guage  into  another. 
TRANSMARINE,  fomething  that  coijiiI 
from,  or  belongs  to,  the  parts  beyondM 
TRANSMIGRATION,  the  removal fl 
tranflation  of  a whole  people  into  ancllsl 
country,  by  the  power  of  a conqueror,  I 
TRANSMIGRATION,  is  particularlj 
ufed  for  ihe  paffage  of  a foul  out  ofonl 
body  into  another,  being  the  fame  will 
what  we  otherwife  call  metemphfycholli| 
See  the  article  Metemphsychosis, 
TRANSMISSION,  in  optics, 

a6l  of  a tranfparent  body  pafllng  the  rijl 
of  light  through  its  fubftance,  or  fufcl 
ing  them  to  pafs;  in  which  fenfe  if 
word  Hands  oppofed  to  refleflion.  Trail 
miffion  is  alfo  frequency  ufed  in  ihelnf 
fenfe  with  refraition,  by  which 
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bp^ies",  in  tranfmitting  tTie  rays,  do  alfo 
hfraft  them.  For  the  caufe  of  tranf- 
tniflionj  or  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies 
tranfmit,  and  others  reflefl:  the  rays,  fee 
Opacity  and TransparencV. 

The  rays  of  light,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  06^ 
ferves,  are  fubjefl:  to  fits  of  eafy  tranfr 
miflion  and  refleflion.  See  LioBt. 
'J'RANSMUTATION,  the  aft  of  trahf- 
formihg,  or  changing  one  nature  into 
' another.  Nature,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ob- 
lervesj  feems  delighted  with  trahfmuta- 
tions:  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  feveral 
kinds  of  natural  tranfmiitatioris ; grofs 
bodies,  and  light,  he  fufpefts,  may  be 
* snntually  trahfrauted  into  each  other;  and 
hdds,  that  all  bodies  receive  their  aftive 
Force  from  the  pirticles  of  light, , which 
enter  their  cornpofitioir.  For  all  fixed 
bodies',  when  well  heated,  emit  light  as 
long  as  they  continue  fd ; and  again, 
light  intermingles  itfelF,  and  inheres  in 
i bodies,  as  often  as  its  rays  fall  on  the 
folid  particles  oF  ihofe  bodies.  Again; 
water,  which  is  a fluid,  volatile,  taftelefs 
fait,  is  by  heat,  tranfmuted  into  a va- 
pour, which  is  a kind  of  air,  and  by 
told,  into  ice,  which  is  acold  tranfpafent 
bii.ttle  ftone,  eafily  diflblVable;  and  this 
ftone  is  convertible  again  into  water  by 
heat,  as  vapour  is  by  cold;  See  WAtEr, 
VAhouR,  Ice,  &c. 

Earth,  by  heat,  becomes  fire ; and  by 
cold,  is  converted  into  earth  again  5 
denfe  bodies,  hy  fermentation,  are  raid- 
fied  into  various  kinds  of  air  ; and  that 
air,  by  fermentation  alfo,  and  fometimes 
without,  reverts  into  grofs  bodies.  Q^ick- 
filver  fometimes  puts  on  the  Form  of  a 
fluid  metal,  fometimes  it  appears  in  fltape 
of  a pellucid  fragile  fait,  called  fubli- 
mate  ; fometimes  of  a pellucid  volatile 
tifliite  taftelefs  earth,  called  m'erciirius 
dulcis;  by  diftiilatiori  it  becomes  vapour, 
and  by  agitation  in  vacuo,  it  ftiines  like 
fire.'SV.  SeeEARTrt,  Mercur'y,  Sfr. 
All  bodies;  beafts,  fifties,  infefts,  plants, 
fifr.  with  all  their  various  parts,  grow 
and  inerfeafe  out  of  water,  and  aqneoils 
and  faline  tinftnres  ; and  by  putrefaftiori; 
all  of  them  revert  into  water  or  ah 
PtjUeotis  liquor  again.  Farther,  water 
expofed  a while  to  the  open  air,  puts  on 
a tinfturc,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has 
a I’ediment  and  a I'pirit,  and  before  ptitre- 
faiftionj  yields  nouriftiilient  both  for  ani- 
,,  trials  and  vegetables; 

Transmutation,  in  alchemy,  denotes 
the  art  ot  changing  or  exalting  imper- 
fefl  tneisls  into  gold  or  lilver.  This  is 
Voh.  m 


alfo  called  tlie  grand  operation;  and,  they 
fay,  is  to  be  effefted  with  the  philolo- 
pher’s  ftone.  See  the  article  PHILOSO- 
PHER’S STOHE. 

Some  alchemifts  hold;  that  the  traiirmtl- 
tation  Ihould  rather  be  called  the  per- 
feftioh  of  imperfeft  metals  ; as  holdihg' 
all  metals  intended  by  nature,  to  arrive 
equally  at  the  perfeftion  of  gold,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  compofed  of  the  fame 
matter  ; arid  that  it  is  only  the  irtipuriiy 
bf  their  matrices,  that  is,  of  the  place 
wherein  they  are  forriaed  by  nature,  that 
has  prevented  their  arriving  thereat; 
The  elixir  being  projefted  on  any  of  thefe 
metals,  it  is  fuppofed  to  purge  and  fepa- 
rate  the  irripure  parts  from  the  pure,  and 
to  join  itfelf  wholly  to  the  mercury 
(which  is  the  ptireft  part)  as  being  of  the 
fame  nature. 

Whether  or  rib  metals  may  be  Iranf- 
muted  into  one  another;  is  a point 
ftrongly  dlfputed  among  philofophers  ; 
the  alchemifts  ftrenuoufly  afterting  the 
affirmative.  Some  metals,  it  is  com- 
inonly  fuppofed,  may  be  changed  into 
others;  e,  g.  iron  into  copper,  and  lead 
into  tin  ; but  Cardan,  arid  fome  others, 
deny  even  this;  arid  argue  farther,  that 
though  iron  and  brafs,  as  being  nearly 
alike  in-  weight  arid  tenacity,  pro- 
vided theit  colour  and  hardnefs  could  ba 
clianged,  might  be  converted  into  one 
another,  either  really  or  at  lead  appa- 
rently ; yet  would  the  trarifmuting  or 
ripening  of  other  metals  into  gold  or 
fllver;  be  ftill  not  lefs  impoffible  ; both  as 
thefe  metals  are  aU  to  be  firft  calcined, 
after  which  they  can  never  again  be 
brought  back  to  their  priftine  purity,  and 
as  there  is  a generation  required  whicfi 
is  not  the  work  of  art  but  of  nature. 
Cardan,  Lfiiiety,  t/ickenlbn,  and  others, 
give  Us  accounts  of  the  various  impol- 
tures  of  adcptl  in  the  b'ufinefs  of  tranf- 
riintatiori  ; fome,  for  inltanre,  fi.xiug 
mercury  with  verdigraafe,  and  then  heigh* 

■ tening  the  colour  with  cadmia,  &c.  but 
this,  if  tried  with  the  coppel,  all  goes  off 
in  fumes  ; and,  in  effeft,  nothing  pro- 
duced this  W'ay  ought  to  be  adjudged 
true  gold,  unlcfs  itendure  copelling  and 
cementation,  purification  with  antimony, 
and  the  depart.  Add;  that  it  muft  have 
the  malleability,  extreme  diiftility,  a.-,d 
fpecific  gravity  of  geld.  See  Gold,  fcV. 

Trassmu'Tation,  in  geometry,  denotes 
the  reduftion  cr  change  of  orie  figure 
or  body  icito  another'  of  the  lame  arva 
or  folidity,  but  of  a diff'erent  foiin  ; 
iS  3 as 
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as  a tfiangle  into-a  fquare,  a pyramid 
into  a pavallelopiped,  &c.  In  the  higher 
geometry,  trafllmutation  is  ufed  for  the 
converting  a figure  into  another  of  the 
fame  kind  and  older,  whole  refpeflive 
parts  rife  to  the  fame  dimenfions  in  an 
equation,  admit  of  the  fame  tangents, 
£fr.  If  a reiSlilinear  figure  be  tranf- 
niuted  into  another,  it  is  fufficient  that 
the  interleflions  of  the  lines  which  com- 
pofe  it  be  transferred,  and  the  lines 
drawn  through  the  fame  in  the  new 
figure.  If  the  figure  to  be  tranfmuted 
be  curvilinear,  the  points,  tangents,  and 
other  right  lines  by  means  whereof  the 
curve  line  is  to  be  defined,  muft  be 
transferred. 

TRANSOM,  among  builders,  denotes  the 
piece  that  is  framed  acrofs  a double  light 
window.  See,  the  article  Window. 
Transom,  among  mathematicians,  figni- 
fics  the  vane  of  a crols-fiafF,  or  a wooden 
number  fixed  acrofs,  with  a fquare  where- 
on it  Aides,  Sfr.  See  Cross-sTaf^'. 
Transom,  in  a fliip,  a piece  of  timber 
' which  lies  athwart  the  ftern,  between  the 
two  fafliion-pieces,  dirtflly  Under  the 
gnn-room- port.  See  the  article  Ship. 
TRANSPARENCY,  diaphaneity,  in  phy- 
lies,  a quality  in  certain  bodies  where- 
by they,  give  paffage  to  the  rays  of  light, 
in  contiadiftinftion  to  opacity,  or  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  For  the 
doiSltine  of tranl'parency,  fee  Opacity, 
TRANSPIRATION,  the  infenfible,  or  al- 
moll  inlenfible,  palfage  of  an  exci  eraen- 
titious  matter  through  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin,  called  alfo  perfpiration.  See  the 
article  Perspiration. 
Transpiration  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  the  ingrefs  or  entrance  of  the 
air,  vapour,  &c.  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  into  the  body.  Cardan,  by  this 
kind  of  tranl'piration,  accounts  for  the 
prodigy  of  a woman  whofe  daily  urine 
weighed  twenty-feven  pounds,  though 
all  the  food  file  took,  both  dry  and  liquid, 
did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  Dr.  Bay- 
nard  alfo  (ufpefls  foine  fuch  tranl'piration 
lobe  the  cafe  in  hydropical  peiTonf. 
TRANSPLANTATION,  in  agiic'ulture 
and  gardening,  the  aft  of  removing  trees 
or  plants  from  the  places  where  they  were 
lowed,  cr  railed,  and  planting  tliem  in 
others.  See  the  article  Planting. 
Transplantation,  in  natural  mi'gir, 
is  uled  for  a meihod  of  curing  difeales, 
by  transferring  them  from  one  fub- 
jtfl  to  another,  which  was  much  in  vogue 


among  certain  chemical  or  rather  fyilipj^ 
thetical  phyficians  fome  years  ago.  ^ 
fubjefl  too  whimfical  to  deferve  further 
notice. 

TRANSPORTATION,  the  aft  of  con. 
veying  or  carrying  a thing  from  one  place 
to  another. 

TranfpOrtatiOn  is  a kind  of  punifliment) 
or  more  properly  an  alleviation  or  com- 
mutation of  punifhment,  for  criminals 
convifled  of  felony,  who  for  the  fiift 
offence,  unlefs  it  be  an  extraordinary 
one,  are  generally  tranfported  to  tha 
plantations,  there  to  bear  hard  lahouc 
for  a term  of  years  j within  which,  if 
they  return,  they  ate  executed  without 
farther  trial. 

Transportation  of  plants.  In  fending 
plants  from  onecouniry  to  another,  great 
cautions  are  necellary.  The  plants  lent 
from  a hotter  country  to  a colder,  fliould 
he  always  put  on  board  in  the  fpringof 
the  year,  that  the  heat  of  the  feai’on  ma^ 
be  advancing  as  they  approach  the  colder 
climates  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  tliore 
which  are  fent  from  a colder  Country  to 
a hotter,  Ihould  be  fent  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  belt  way  of  packing  up 
plants  for  a voyage,  if  they  be  fuch  at 
will  not  bear  keeping  out  of  the  earth,  is 
to  have  boxes  With  handles,  filling  them 
with  earth,  and  planting  the  roots  ascloft 
together  as  may  be  ; the  plants  fhould  be 
fet  in  thefe  boxes  three  weeks  befoie  they 
are  to  be  put  on  board  ; and  in  good 
weather  they  fliould  be  fet  upon  the  deck; 
and  in  bad  removed  or  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin.  If  they  are  going  frorii  a 
hotter  country  to  a colder  one,  they  mud 
have  very  little  moifture  ; if,  on  the  con. 
trary,  thry  are  going  from  a colder  to  3 
warmer,  they  may  be  allowed  water  niore 
largely,  and  being  fliaded  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  they  will  come  fafe. 

A great  many  plants,  however,  will  live 
out  of  the  earth  a ccnlidcrable  while;  asllie 
fedums,  euphorbiums,  ficoides,  and  other 
fucculent  ones.  Tliefeneed  no  otlurc-re 
than  the  packing  them  up  with  mofs  in  a 
clol'e  box  ; and  there  fliould  be  a little  hay 
pul  between  them,  to  prevent  them  from 
wounding  or  brulfing  one  another,  and 
holes  bored  in  the  boxes  to  keep  them  from 
heating  and  putrefying.  In  this  man- 
ner they  will  conje  fafe  from  a voyajeof 
two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five  mombs- 
Several  trees  alfo  will  come  fafe  in  the 
fatne  manner  ; taking  them  tip  at  a lea- 
f'on  when  they  have  done  growitn'i 
pgekitig  them  up  with  mois.  Of  th'* 
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fort  are  oranges,  olives,  capers,  jaftnines, 

, and  pomegranate-trees.  Thefe,  and  many 
others,  are  annually  brought  over  to  us 
from  Italy;  and,  though  they  are  three 
or  four  months  in  the  paffage,  feldom 
mifcarry.  The  belt  way  of  fending 
over  feeds,  is  in  their  natural  huflcs,  in  a 
bag,  or  packed  up  in  a gourd-lhell, 
keeping  them  dry,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  vermin. 

TRANSPOSITION,  in  algebra,  the 
bringing  any  terra  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  fide.  See  Equation. 

Transposition,  in  grammar,  a difturb- 
ing  or  diflocating  of  the  words  in  a dif- 
coiufe,  or  a changing  of  their  natural 
order  of  conftrufition,  to  pleafe  the  ear  by 
rendering  the  contexture  more  eafy, 
fmooth,  and  harmonious.  A tranfpofi- 
tion  which  renders  the  fenfe  perplexed,  is 
vicious.  The  conftitution  of  the  antient 
languages,  being  much  more  artful  than 
that  of  the  modern  ones,  allowed  of  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  tranfpofitions. 
The  Englilh,  French,  £fc.  fcarce  ever 
allowed  of  them  but  in  oratory,  and  poe- 
try, in  which  cafes  they  ferve  to  give  a 
force  and  energy  to  the  difcourfe  or  the 
verfe,  and  to  prevent  their  languifliing. 

Transposition,  in  mufic,  is  a changing 
of  the  notes  of  a piece  of  mufic,  or  the 
Ihifting  a fong  from  its  former  fituation, 
to  fet  it  either  higher  or  lower,  or  in  ano- 
ther oflave. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  firft  is 
wiili  refpefl  to  the  clef,  the  fecond  with 
refpeiil  to  the  key,  Tranfpofition,  with 
refpeS  to  the  clef,  confiflis  in  the  changing 
the  places  or  feats  of  the  notes  or  letters 
among  the  lines  and  fpaces,  but  fo  as 
that  every  note  is  fet  at  the  fame  letter. 
This  is  done  either  by  removing  the  fame 
clef  to  another  line,  or  by  ufmg  another 
clef,  but  with  the  fame  fignature,  by  rea- 
fon  the  piece  is  in  the  fame  key.  See  the 
article  Clef. 

The  praflice  is  eafy  in  either  cafe.  In 
the  firft  you  take  the  firft  note  at  the  fame- 
dillance,  either  above  or  below  the  clef- 
note,  in  its  new  polition,  as  before,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  notes  in  the  fame  rela- 
tions or  diftances  from  one  another,  fothat 
the  notes  are  all  fet  on  lines  and  fpaces 
of  the  fame  name.  In  the  fecond,  or 
letting  of  the  mufic  to  a different  clef. 

It  is  to  he  obferved  the  places  of  the  three 
clef-notes  are  invariable  in  the  fcale,  and 
are  to  one  another  in  thefe  relations,  the 
mean  a fifih  above  the  bat’s,  and  the  tre- 
ble a fifth  above  the  mean.  Now  to  tranf- 
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pofe  a new  clef,  for  example,  from  the 
treble  to  the  mean,  wherever  the  new 
clef  is  fet,  we  fuppofe  it  the  fame  indi- 
vidual note  in  the  fame  place  of  the  fcale, 
as  if  the  piece  were  that  part  in  the  coin- 
pofition  to  which  the  new  clef  is  generally 
appropriated,  fo  that  it  may  direft  to  the 
fame  notes  we  had  before  tranfpofition. 
Now  fiom  the  fixed  relations  of  the  three 
clefs  in  the  fcale,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find 
the  feat  of  the  firft  tranfpofed  note,  and 
then  all  the  reft  are  to  be  fet  at  the  fame 
mutual  diftances  they  were  at  before. 
See  the  article  Scale. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  the  firft  note  of  a 
fong  be  if,  a fixth  above  the  bafs,  clef ; 
wherever  that  clef  is  placed,  the  firft  note 
muft  be  a greater  fecond  abo.ve  it ; becaufe 
a greater  fecond  above  the  mean,  is  a 
greater  fixth  above  the  bafs-clef,"  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  being  a fifth  : fo 
that  the  firft  note  will  ftill  be  the  fame 
individual  note  d.  Thenfe  of  this  tranf- 
pofition is,  that  if  a fong  be'  fet  with  a 
certain  clef  in  a certain  pofition,  the  notes 
go  far  above  or  below  the  fyftem  of  five 
lines,  they  may,  by  the  change  of  the 
place  of  the  fame  clef  in  the  particular 
fyftem,  or  by  taking'  a new  clef,  be 
brought  more  within  the  compafs  of  the 
lines. 

Tranfpofition  from  one  key  to  another, 
is  the  changing  of  the  key,  or  a fetting 
all  the  notes  of  a fong  at  different  letters, 
and  performing  it  confequently  in  differ- 
ent places  upon  the  inftrument.  See  the 
article  Key. 

The  defign  hereof  is,  that  a fong  which 
being  begun  in  one  place  is  too  high,  too 
low,  or  otherwife  inconvenient  for  a cer- 
tain inftrument,  may  be  begun  in  another 
place,  and  from  that  carried  on  through 
all  its  juft  degrees.  The  clef  and  its  po- 
fitions  here  remain  the  fame,  and  the 
change  is  of  the  notes  themfelves,  from 
one  letter,  and  its  line  or  fpace,  to  ano- 
ther. In  the  former  tranfpofition  the  notes 
were  expreflfed  by  the  fame  letters,  but 
both  removed  to  different  lines  and  fpa- 
ces; in  this  the  letters  are  unmoved,  and 
the  notes  of  the  fong  transferred  to  or 
expreffed  by  other  letters,  and  confe- 
quenlly  fet  upon  different  lines  and  fpa- 
ces, which  therefore  requires  a different 
fignature  of  the  clef. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  tranfuh- 
Jianlia.tio,  in  theology,  the  converfion  or 
change  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  euebarift,  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  the  romifli 
iS  S 2 chuich 
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diurch  hold  is  wrought  by  the  coitfecra-! 
tion  of  the  prieft.  This  is  a main  point 
in  the  romiilt  religion,  and  is  rejefled  by 
^he  proteliants,  the  former  maintaining 
the  tranfnbftantiation  to  be  real,  the  lat- 
ter only  figurative  ; interpreting  the  text 
boc  ej}  corpus  meum,  ‘‘  this  fignifies  my 
body  but  the  council  of  Trent  Itood 
up  ftrenuouflv  for  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 
verb  eJ},  and  fay  exprefsly,  that  in  tran-r 
fubftan'iation  the  body  ant)  blood  of  our 
1/ord  Jefus  Ghrill:  are  truly,  really,  and 
fubftantially  under  the  fpepies  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  coniroverfies  about  this 
point,  are  almoft  innumerable. 
q’RANSUMPTION,  tranfumptk,  in  the 
fchools,  a fyllogifm  by  conceffion  oragreer 
inent,  ufed  where  a queftion  propofed  is 
transferred  to  another';  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  proof  of  this  latter  fhould 
be  admitted  for  a proof  of  the  foflljer, 
See  the  ar-icle  Syllogism, 
TRANSVERSALIS,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  I'everal  raufcles,  &c.  in  refpefi: 
to  their  lituation,  progrefs,  fife,  as,  1. 
The  tranfverfalis  abdonainis,  a mtifcle 
which  lies  under  the  obliqui,  and  arifes 
from  the  cSrtilago  xiphpides,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  falfe  ribs,  from  the 
tranl'vcifp  apnphyfis  of  the  yertebrte  of 
the  loins,  is  fixed  to  the  jnnerfide  of  the 
Ipine  of  the  ileum,'  and  infertsd  in  the 
os  pubis  and  the  linea  alpa.  This,  with 
the  obliqtii,'  upites  its  tendons  as  it  ap. 
proaches  the  linea  alba,  and  is  the  only 
mufcle  that  is  cut  in  the  operation  of  the 
bubonpcele.  It  has  a fine  and  thin  mem- 
brane, that  doles  exaiSlIy  its  ring  or  hole 
through  which  the  vcflVIs  pafs.  2.  Tranf- 
verfalis  colli,  is  fqid  to  be  a part  of  the 
longiflimiis  dorfi,  It  arifes  fr  om  the  05 
facium,  and  from  all  the  iranfyerfe  pro- 
cefTes  erf  the  vertebrse  of  the  loins,  back 
and  neck,  except  the  two  firll;  and  is 
jnferted  by  fp  many  diftinft  tendons  into 
all  the  fiiperior  fpines.  ■ It  moves  the 
whole  fpine  obliquely  backwards.  3. 
Tranfverfaiis  pedis  placentini,  comes 
from  the  bone  of  the  metatarfus  that  fuf- 
tains  the  toe  next  the  little  toe,  and  paf- 
fing  arrofs  the  other  hones>  is  inferted 
intrr  the  os  fefamoides  of  the  top.  Its  ufe 
3s  to  bring  all  the  toes  clofe  to  one  anpe 
ther.  4.  Tranlverfalis  peni.s,  one  of  the 
dilators  of  the  urethra,  arifing  from  the 
frtberdeof  the  os  ifehium  on  each  fide,  and 
inferted  ipto  the  poliei  ior  part  of  the  bulb 
pf  the  urethra ; however  thefe  mufcle? 
are  not  quite  determinate  and  certain  in 

fbttif  c'g'n  or  inleriiopj  and  fometiiijss 

0 , ' 


they  are  wholly  wanting  : when  theyaA 
they  dilate  the  urethra  in  its  pollfrio] 
part.  5.  Tranfverfalis  is  alfo  a name 
given  to  a future  of  the  cranium,  becaufe 
qf  its  traverfing  orcroffing  the  face  from 
one  fide  to  another.  See  SKULL. 

TRANSVERSE,  (bmething  that  goei 
acrofs  another,  from  corner  to  corner; 
thus  bends  and  bars,  in  heraldry,  are 
tranfyerfe  pieces  or  bearings  : the  diago. 
nals  of  a parallelogram  o,r  a fquare,  are 
tranfverfe  lines  : lines  which  make  inter, 
feftions  with  perpendiculars,  are  alf;; 
called  oblique  or  tranfverfe  lines. 

For  the  tranfyerfe  axis  or  diameter,  called 
alfo  the  firft  and  principal  axis,  fee  the 
articles  Axis,  Diamethr,  Latvs 
Transversum,  Ellip'sis,  &f,-. 

T^tANSVERSE  MUSCLES,- in  anatomy,  ar{ 
certain  mufcles  arifing  from  the  tranfven'e 
procelTes  of  the  vertebras  of  tlje  loins.  See 
the  article  Transversalis. 

TRAPA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tettail,' 
dr  ia  mpnogynia  clal's  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  confifts  of  four  petals,  ver. 
tically  ovated,  and  larger  than  the  cup; 
the  fruit  is  a hard  ofleous  capfule,  ofao 
oblong  oval  figure,  containing  only  one 
pell,  and  arrned  with  four  (harp,  thlcl: 
fpines,  placed  oppqfitely  in  Hie  middle p( 
the  fides,  and  pointed  ; thele  befoieweie 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx  ; the  feed  is  aco. 
yered  fingle  nucleus,  of  an  oval  figure, 

TR-APANp,  a city  and  port- town  ofSicilj'i 
fuuated  on  the  raoft  weftern  parts  of  lie 
ifland,  in  eaft  long.  12®  S',  north  lat.  38', 

TiRAPEZIUM,  in  geometry,  a plarp 
figure  contained  under  four  unfqml 
right  lines.  i.Any  three  fides  of  a iri: 
pezium  taken  together,  are  greater  ikn 
the  third.  2.' The  tvyo  diagonals  of 
any  trapezium,  divide  it  into  four  pro- 
portional triangles.  3.  If  two  fides  of 
- a trapezium  be  parallel,  the  I'efiangl! 
under  the  aggregate  of  the  paiallel  MtS 
and  one  half  their  dfftance  is  equal  to 
that  trapezium.  4.  If  a parallelogram 
cirpumferibes  a trapezium,  fa  thatoiietf 
the  fides  of  the  parallelogram  be  ppraM 
to  a diagonal  of  the  trapezium,  ibstpa; 
railelogram  will  be  the  double  of  the  tra; 
pezium.  5.  If  any  tr-apeziurii  has  tntl 
of  its  oppofitc  angles,  each  a right  apgit| 
and  a diagonal  he  drawn  joining  ihd# 
angles  3 and  if  frprp  the  other  tv/o'angit! 
be  drawn  two  perpendiculars  to  that  dia; 
goual^  the  dillances  from  the  feet  of  thele 
perpendiculars  lo  thol'e  right  angips.-fe? 
fireflively  taken,  will  be  equal.  6.  If 

the  fides  of  a trapejium  be  each 
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Ini  the  paints  of  bifleftron  be  jpined  by 
four  right  lines,  thele  lines  will  form  a 
parallelogram,  which  will  be  one  half  of 
the  trapezium,  7.  If  the  diagonals  of 
a trapezium  be  bif^fted,  and  a right  line 
joins  theCe  points,  the  aggregate  of  the 
jquares  ot  the  fides  is  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  fquares  of  the  diagonals,  to- 
gether with  four  times  of  the  fquare  of 
the  right  line  joining  the  point  of  bif;- 
feSion,  8.  In  any  trapezium,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  diagonals  is  lefs  than  the 
aggregate  of  four  right  lines  drawn  from 
any  point  (except  the  interfeftion  of  the 
diagonals)  within  the  figure. 

TRAPEZIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article 

CUCULARIS. 

TRAPEZOID,  is  a folid  irregular  figure, 
having  four  fides  not  parallel  to  one 

. another. 

TRAPEZOND,  or  Trebisond,  a city 
and  port-town  of  afiatic  Turky,  in  the 
province  of  Amafia,  fituated  on  the 
Black -fea  ; eaft  long.  42°  zp',  north  lat, 
42°  26'. 

TRAVE,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Hol- 
ftein,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  by 
Lubeck,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  at 
Trave’iiiind. 

TR.^VEMUND,  a port-town  of  the  dutchy 
ofliolttein,  fituated  on  the  Baltic-fea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Xrave  : eaft  long. 
xo°  45',  north  lat.  54°  30^. 

traverse,  or  Transverse,  in  ge- 
neral, denotes  fomething  that  goes  athwart 
another  j that  is,  croffes  and  cuts  it  ob? 
liquely,' 

Hence,  to  traverfe  a piece  of  ordnance, 
among  gunners,  fignifiesto  turn  or  point 
it  which  way  one  pieafes,  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

In  fprlificai:ion,  traverfe  denotes  a trench 
Svith  a little  parapet,  or  bank  of  earth, 

, thrown  perpendicularly  acrols  the  moat, 
.or  other  vvork,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s 
cannon  from  raking  it.  Thefe  traverfes 
may  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  in 
.order  to  be  Cannon  proof,  and  their 
height  about  fix  or  feven  feet,  or  more, 
if  the  place  be  expofed  to  any  eminence. 
And  to  prefervea  contmunicarion,  a paf- 
fage  of  about  five  or  fix  feet  wide  muft  be 
left  at  one  end  of  the  traverfe.  The 
^irTcrent  ways  of  conftruflingthefe  works, 
pre  reprefented  in  jrfate  CCLXXXI. 

fig.  2.  n.°  t,  2,  j and  4. 

Ifanypartof  a work,  thus  Ihut  in  by 
pne  or  nrore  traverfi-s,  is  likely  to  be  de- 
fcphed  by  the  mu^ctry,  it  will  be  ^ro^er 


to  add  to  the  traverfes  one  or  more  foot- 
banks  within  the  defence,  for  the  troops 
to  mount  on,  when  they  want  to  fire  over 
the  traverfe. 

fRAVERSE,  in  navigation,  is  a compound 
courfe,  wherein  feveral  different  rucccliive 
courfes  and  diftances  are  known. 

To  work  a traverfe,  or  to  reduce  a com- 
pound courfe  to  a fingle  one,  1,  Make 
a table  of  fix  columns,  marked  courfe, 
diftance,  -N.  S.  E.  W.  beginning  at  the 
left  hand,  and  write  the  given  courfes 
and  diftances  in  fheir  proper  columns. 
2.  Seek  the  given  courfes  and  diftances 
in  the  traverfe  table,  and  let  the  coire- 
fponding  differences  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture be  wrote  in  their  proper  columns 
in  the  table  made'- for  ihe  qiieftion.  3. 
Add  up  the  columns  cf  northing,  fouth- 
ing,  eafting,  and  welting  ; then  the  diT 
ference  between  the  fums  of  northing 
and  fouthing,  giyes  the  whole  difference 
of  latitude,  which  is  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  greater  ; and  the  difference  be- 
tvveen  the  fums  of  Bailing  and  welling 
will  be  the  whole  depaiture,  which  is 
likewife  of  the  fame  name  with  the  great- 
er, 4.  The  whole  diff.  lat.  and  depart, 
to  the  compound  courfe  being  found, 
the  direfl  courfe  and  diftance  will  be 
found  by  Cafe  IV.  cf  plain-failing.  See 
the  article  Navigation. 

Example  : Suppofe  a fltip,  in  the  latitude 
of  4“  10'  north  lat.  3°  39' E,  long,  fails 
S.  iiV  W.  gi  miles,  S.  W.  j2o  miles, 
W.  N.  W.  130  miles,  S.  E.  135  miles, 
S.  E.  by  E.  130  miles,  and  S.  W.  by  S. 
jjo  miles  5 required  the  dire£l  courle 
and  diftance  failed,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  the  fltip  is  in  ? 

Geoinetricaliy : 'draw  the  meridian  line 
p x (plate  XL.  fig.  5.)  and  make  the 
angle  gpz  equal  to  11"  15'—  1 point, 
and  draw  the  right  line  y p,  making  it 
equal  to  S8  miles,  the  firlt  diftance 
failed  ; and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  y z j 
then  will  q be  the  place  of  the  fltip,  p 5 
the  difl'erence  cf  latitude,  and  q 2 iheUer 
psrture  belonging  to  the  firft  courfe  : 
and  after  the  lame  manner  nittli  the  tri- 
angles 93  r,  j-  r 4,  4 r 5,  5 u 6,  and  6 7 -if, 
be  projffled  i then  will  be  the  plate 
of  the  Ihipat  the  end  of  her  failing,  ii  x 
the  dlffrrcnce  of  latitude,  k.'j  x the  oe- 
partiire,  the  angle  x p ay  her  dire£l  cmirfe 
from  her  firft  to  her  iall  ftation,  anil  p ay 
her  .dire.ft  diftance;  which  may  be  all 
meafured  by  the  inltruflions  giyen  under 
the  article  Navigation. 

,Authnieti(;ai)y  ; the  arithmetical  fokuion 

of 
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of  tWs  problem  depends  entirely  on  the 
ftrft  and-foinrh  cafes  of  Plane  Sailimg  ; 
for  firlt  the  correfponding  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure  muff  be  found  to 
each  courfe  and  diftance,  as  in  the  firft 
cafe,  and  placed  in.a  table  according  to 
their. feveral  dire^fions  : that  is,  when  the 
fiiip  fails  to  the  northward,  the  difference 
of  latitude  muff:  be  placed  in  the  north 
column,  but,  when  to  the  fouthward,  in 
the  fouth  column  ; and  the  departure, 
if  fee  fails  to  the  weftward,  in  the  weft 
column,  but,  if  to  the  eaftward,  in  the 
eatt  column.  Xhen  will  the  totals  of 
the  feveral  columns  fiiew  the  northings, 
fouthings,  callings,  and  weftings  the  (hip 
ftas  made.  And,  confequently,  if  the 
fouthings  exceed  the  northings,  the  (hip 
will  be  to  the  fouthward  of  her  iirft  na- 
tion, and  juft  as  much  as  is  the  excefs, 
■and  njice  njevfa  , in  like  manner,  if  the 
eaftings  exceed  the  weftings,  the  (hip 
will  be  to  the  eaftward  of  her  firft  me- 
iidian,  but,  if  the  contrary,  to  the  weft- 
ward.  Xhen  we  (hall  have  the  whole 
djfferen.ce  of  latitude  and  departure  from 
the  meridian  given,  to  find  the  -courte 
and  diftance,  as  in  the  fourth  cafe.  .See 
the  following  table. 


Courfes. 

Dillan- 

ces. 

Dffi'.oflat. 

Depailure. 

-.z 

3 0 

§ 

cfQ 

f>  3- 

3’  w 
jq  " 

^'3 

S.  ii"  W. 

9t 

17,2 

s.  w. 

I 20 

84,8 

84,8 

vV.  N.  W. 

r 

49,8 

120,1 

S.  E. 

'35 

95’4 

95. 4 

S.  E.byE. 

I 20 

73.5 

to8,o 

S.W.by  S. 

'50 

124,7 

83,4 

49,8 

467.5 

*oj,4 

305.5 

49,8 

203,4 

Jif.la 

417.7 

lie  pa. 

ID'S,! 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  (hip  is  417,7 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  her  firft  fla- 
tion,  and  102,1  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
her  firft  meridian  ; whence  we  may,  by 
the  fourth  cafe  of  plane  failing,  find  her 
dire£l  courfe  and  diftance,  as  follows  : 

I.  As  the  ditference  ofl 
latitude  A- 417,7  :r:  5 ^-6*08645 

Is  to  the  radius  —go°.  00'—  10.0000000 
So  is  the  depai  tuie -xu  AT  7 

-102.1=  - - - ^'*.0090257 

Xo  the  X.  of  the  courfe  or  7 

ai‘gie  nvp  a = 13°  44':=  i 9-388  1 6 la 

Which  is  Iguth  ij°  .)4'  wefterly,  or  .fiaine- 


thing  more  than  fouth  by  weft,  hei^fj 
the  difference  of  latitude  is  foutherly,  auj 
the  departure  wefterly. 

2.  As  the  fine  of  the  7 
courfe  = 13' 44'=  - S 9>376oo3^ 
Is  to  the  departure  = 102,1=  2,0090253 
So  is  the  radius  = 90°  00' = 10,0000000 
Xo  the  diftance  = 429,6  = 2.6330223 
And,  becaufe  the  difference  of  latitude  ex. 
ceeds  the  latitude  failed  from,  d.  ni, 
Xherefore,  fromthedif-7 
ference  of  lat.  =417, 7=  3 r‘  57)7 
Xake  the  lat.  failed  from  =4  • loN, 
Remains  thelat.  the  (hip  is  in=  2 547,78] 
'And,  be,eau(e  the  difference  of  longitude 
is  wefterly,  therefore,  d.  m. 

From  the  long,  failed  from  = 3 ; 39E. 
Xake  the  difference  of? 
longitude  = 102,1  = 3 I • 42)tW, 

Remains  the  long,  the? 
fliipisin=  - - - S *=^7.9U. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Ihip  is  arrivEj 
in  the  latitude  of  2°  47,7'=  2°  47' 41" 
fouth,  and  1*47, 9'  = !°  47'  54"  ealtlon. 
gitiide;  her  direft  courfe  from  her  litll 
to  her  laft  ftation  being  fouth,  *3°  44' 
wefterly,  diftant  429,6  miles. 

Xraverse,  inlaw,  denotes  the  denial  of 
fome  matter  of  fa£l  alledged  to  be  done 
in  a declaration,  or  pleadings  ; upon 
which  the  other  fide  coming  and  main, 
taiaing  that  it  was  done,  iffue  is  joined 
for  the  caufe  to  proceed  to  trial. 

Xr  AVERSE  of  an  indipiment,  or  prefetiU 
ment,  is  the  cpntradifllng  or  denying 
fome  chief  point  of  it,  and  taking  idle 
thereon. 

Xr  AVERSE  of  an  office,  is  the  proving 
that  an  inquifition  made  by  lands  ot 
goods,  is  defeflive  and  untruly  made. 

Xraverse  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  he- 
raldry, for  a partition  of  an  efcutcheon, 
of  figure  reprelented  in  pi.  CCLXXXl. 
fig.  4.  which  is  blazoned  parti  per  pal 
traverfe,  argent  and  gules. 

XRAVESXy,  or  Xravesti,  a french 
term,  derived  from  the  verb  rfflWf/iV,  to 
difguife  one’s  felf,  or  to  appear  in  tnaf- 
qiierade  : and  hence,  travefty  is  applied 
to  the  disfiguring  of  an  author,  or  the 
tranflating  him  into  a ftyle  and  mannti 
different  from  his  own,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  difficult  to  know  him. 

XRAUMAXICS,  the  fame  with  vulnera- 
ry medicines.  See  VulnerarV. 

XRAW,  a.  port-town  of  Dalmatia,  (ilu- 

. ated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,,  in  ealt  long. 
17°  3°'.  and  north  lat.  43“  10'. 

XRAYGNERA,  a tewn  of  Valencia,  in 

Spain, 
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Spain,  near  the  confines  of  Catalonia  ; 
weft  long.  15',  and  north  lat.  40°  32'. 

TREACLE,  theriaca,  in  pharmacy.  See 
the  article  TherjaCA. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  treacle  to  rne- 
laffes;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  that  Dr, 
Shaw,  in  his  Effay  on  diftillery,  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  ufe  feveral  forts 
of  treacles,  which  might  be  made  at 
home,  and  would  ferve  very  convenient- 
ly for  the  diftillation  of  fpirits,  or  the 
making  of  potable  liquors.  Thefe  are 
the  iiifpiflated  juices  or  decoflions  of  ve- 
getables: fuch  as  the  fweet  juice  of  the 
birch,  or  fycamore,  procured  by  tapping 
or  piercing  the  trees  in  fpring,  and  the 
common  wort  made  from  malt,  or  from 
other  vegetable  fubftances  treated  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  liquors  are  feve- 
rally  to  be  boiled  down  in  a copper  till 
they  begin  to  infpiflate,  and  then  to  be 
poured  into  a balneum  maiise,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  evaporation  may  be 
finilhed  without  burning  the  infpilTated 
juices : thus  prepared  it  may  be  at  any 
time  reduced  to  the  fiate  of  wort,  only  by 
adding  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter. See  the  article  Tapping. 
Treason,  in  general,  fignifies  betray- 
ing i but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
the  aft  or  crime  of  infidelity  to  one's  law- 
ful fovereign. 

Treafon  is  divided,  by  lawyers.  Info  high 
trealbn,  and  petty  treafon.  The  fii  ft  of 
thefe  is  an  offence  committed  againll  the 
fecurity  of  the  king  or  kingdom  ; as  to 
compafs,  or  imagine,  the  death  of  the 
king,  queen,  or  their  eldcft  fon  and  heir; 
or  ill  cal'e  a perfop  does  violate  or  de- 
flower the  king’s  wife,  or  bis  eldefl  daugh- 
ter unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  king’s 
eldeft  fon  ; or  if  he  levy  war  ag.air.ft  the 
king,  within  his  kingdom,  or  adhere  10 
his  enemies,  give  them  aid  or  comfort 
within  the  realm,  or  elfevvhere;  or  if  he 
counterfeit  the  king’s  great  or  privy  feal, 
or  his  money,  or  biing  falfe  money  into 
thekingilom,  like  to  what  we  have  here, 
and  utter  the  lame;  if  he  kill  the  chan- 
cellor, treafiirer,  juftices  of  either  bench, 
jufticfs  of'affize,  or  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, fitting  in  judgment  and  reprefeniing 
ihe  perfon  of  the  king,  in  the  execution 
of  his  c'ltice  ; all  thefe  cafes  are  deetned 
treafon  by  25  Ed.  III.  c,  2.  which  Ita- 
tute  is  made  the  only  flaruiartl  of  high- 
tieafon;  and  1 Mary  c.  i.  takes  away 
the  power  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
adjudge  any  thing  eli'e  to  be  high- treafon 


but  what  is  declared  to  be  fucb  therein  s 
it  is  true,  temporary  ftauites  of  late  tithes 
enafted,  have  made  lome  other  offences 
treafon,  as  relating  to  papifts  and  the 
proteffant  focceffibn. 

It  has  beef)  held,  that  words  only,  wherd 
they  are  deliberate,  and  (hew  a direhk 
purpofe  againft  the  king’s  life,  will 
am'ouht  to  an  overt-aft  of  coropaflliig 
or  imagining  liis  death,  and  are  htgh- 
treaforv;  for  words  are  the  moft  natural 
way  of  exprefiing  the  imagination  of  the 
heart,  and  may  be  good  evidence  of  it : 
not  only  words  of  peifwafion  to  kill 
the  king,  but  fuch  as  are  fpoken  in  or- 
der to  draw  away  the  affeflions  of  his 
people,  and  to  ftir  them  up  againft  him# 
are  tending  to  the  king’s'  death,  and 
therefore  treafon.  Likewife'where  a per- 
fon intends  by  force  to  prefcribe  laws  to 
the  king,  or  to  reftrain  him  of  his  royal 
power,  it  has  been  adjudged  an  intention 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life; 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  every  rebel- 
lion is  a trealbnable  plot  againft  the  life 
of  the  king,  for  a rebel  would  not  fufl'er 
that  king  to  live  and  reign,  who  would 
ptinifii  his  offence. 

As  to  make  a crime  treafon,  there  mufi 
be  always  fome  overt-aft  ; a bare  con- 
fpiracy,  or  compaffing  to  levy  war,  is  no 
fuch  aft,  unlels  it  be  really  levied  ; ia 
which  cafe  the  confpirators  are  all  trai- 
tors, although  they  are  not  in  arms  : per- 
fons  that  raife  forces  for  any  public  end 
or  parpofe,  or  who  make  an  infurreftion 
on  any  account,  are  faid  to  levy  war 
, againft  the  king,  though  perhaps  without 
a direft  defign  againft  his  perfon  ; and  it 
extends  to  the  cafe  where  great  numbers 
forcibly  endeavour  to  remove  certain  per- 
fons  from  the  king,  <Sc'.  The  adhering 
to  the  king’s  enemies,  is  taken  to  be  an 
adherence  againft  him,  and  even  out  of 
the  realm  it  is  treafon  : and  it  is  faid,  that 
cruifing  in  a ftiip  of  war  will)  an  intent 
to  deltroy  the  king’s  (hips,  though  no  aft 
of  hoftility  he  committed,  i,s  an  overt-aft 
of  adhering,  comfpi  ting  and  aiding. 

All  trials  for  high-tieai'on  aie  to  he  ac- 
coi  ding  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  ; 
and  perl'ons  indifted  for  this  crime,  are 
to  have  a copy  of  the  indiftmer.t  five 
days  before  their  trial,  th,t  they  may 
luve  fullirient  time  to  advii'e  with  coun- 
cil; they  fhall  likewii'e  be  permitted  to 
make  a full  defence  hy  tiieir  council 
ieHi-neil  in  the  law,  and  by  lawful  wit- 
nelfes,  &c.  And  in  this  cafe  there  muft 
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Se  two  evidences  to  the  fame  overt-a6t, 
6>r  to  two  afts  of  the  fame  treafon,  pro- 
duced face  to  face  againtt  them.  It  is 
alfo  faid,  where  a perfon  is  convifled  of 
treafon,  the  omiffion  of  any  necelfary 
part  of  the  judgment  will  be  held  .to  be 
error,  on  which  he  may  reverfe  the  at- 
tainder ; as  the  judgment  is  feverer,  and 
more  formidable}  in  cafe  of  high- treafon 
than  for  any  other  crime  whatever  ; lince 
the  offender  is  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
^iisrtered,  and  alfo  forfeit  his  lands  and 
goods  to  the  king. 

Petty-treafon,  is  vvliere  a fehiraht  kills  his 
roafter,  a wife  her  hufband,  or  a fecular 
or  religious  perfon  kills  his  prelate  or  fu- 
perior,  to  whom  he  owes  faith  and  obe- 
dience ; and  aiders  and  abettors}  as  well 
as  procurers,  are  vvithih  the  a6i.  How- 
ever, fo  ftri61:ly  is  the  ftatute  cohKrued} 
that  no.  cafe  npt  exprefsly  mentioned 
therein  is  pitnilhable  by  it : hence  if  a 
foD  kill  his  father,  he  filall  not  be  tried  for 
petty  treafon}  except  he  ferved  his  father 
for  wages,  in  which  cafe  he  is  to  be  in- 
difled  under  the  name  of  a fervanf; 
Petty-treafon  implies  the  higbert:  degred 
of  murder,  and  dccafions  the  forfeiture 
of  lands  by  efcheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  5 
and  the  further  puniihment  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered for  it,  and  a woman  burnt. 

TREASURE,  in  general,  denotes  a (lore 
or  flock  of  money  in  referve.  See  the 
article  MONEY, 

Treafure  trove,  in  law,  is  vvhere  any 
treafure  is  found  buried  in  the  earth,  but 
not  lying  on  the  ground,  and  no  man 
knows  to  whom  it  belongs  : (his,  in  Eng- 
land, belongs  to  the  king,  and  to  conceal 
it  is  punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment. 

TREASURER,  an  officer  to  whom  (he 
treafure  of  a prince,  or  corporation,  is 
committed  to  be  kept,  and  duly  difpofed 
of. 

The  lord  high  treafurerof  Great  Britain, 
or  fiift  conimiflionf r of  the  treafury, 
when  in  commiflion,  has  under  his  charge 
and  government  all  the  king's  revenue, 
Which  is  kept  in  the  exchequer.'  He 
bolds  his  place  during  the  king's  plea- 
Ihrc,  being  inftituted  by  the  delivery  of  a 
v/hiie  ftaff  to  him:  he  has  the  check  of 
all  the.cfficers  employed  in  collefiling  the 

j cuftoms  and  other  royal  revenues  ; and 
in  his  gift  and  difpofilion  are  all  the  olfi  ■ 
ces  of  the  cuftoms  ip  the  feveral  ports  of 
the  k'ngdom  ; efiheatois  in  every  ccuuty 
ats  nominated  by  him  j he  aho  makes 


leafes  of  the  lands  helbngitig  (0  gjj 
crown. 

Thefe  is}  befides  the  lord  treafurtr,  ^ 
treafurerof  the  king’s  houffiold,  whoiij 
of  the  privy  council,-  and,  with  the  cortip. 
troller  and  (ievvatd  of  the  marlhalfea,  haj 
great  power. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tfeafurer  ot 
the  navy;  as  alfo’  the  Ireafurer  of  the 
king’s  chanibfer,  and  of  the  wardrobe" 
and  hioft:  corporations  throughout  (he 
kingdom  have  treafurei'.s}  whofe  office  is 
to  receive  their  rents,  and  difburfe  tlieiif 
common  eXpences; 

The  treafurer  of  the  county,  is  an'  officet 
that  keeps  the  county-flock,  in  which 
office  there  are  two  in  every  county ; who 
are  chofen  by  the  rriajor  part  of  the  jullu 
ces  of  the  peace  atEafler-feffions.  They 
ought  to  have  certain  eflates  in  lands,  or 
to  be  vvorth  156I.  in  perlbnal  eftate,  and 
are  to  continue  in  their  office  only  fora 
year,  at  the  end  whereof,  or  wiihin  tea 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
dhey  mult  accbunt  to  their  fucceffori, 
under  certain  penalties.  The  counly 
flock  which  this  officer  has  the  keeping  of, 
is  faifed  by  rating  every  parilh  aiinuallyj 
and  the  fame  is  from  time  to  timfedifpof. 
ed  of  to  charitable  ufes,-  towards  there- 
lief  of  maimed  foldiers  arid  rnafiners,  pri. 
fonersin  ihecotinty  gaols,  paying  thefa. 
la  l ies  of  governors  'of  houfes  of  correc 
fion,and  relieving  poor-alms-houfes,S'f; 

TREASURY,  the  place  wherein  the  reve- 
nues of  a prince  are  received,-  prefcrvedj 
and  difbui-fed. 

In  England}  the  treafury  is  part  of  llie 
exchequer}  by  foriie  called  the  lower  ex- 
chequer. See  the  article  Exchequer, 

icrc/j  Treasury.  In  lieu  of  one 
fingls  direfilor  and  adminiflrator  of  kit 
majefty^s  revenues  under  the  title  of  lord 
high  treafurer,  it  is  at  prefent  ihoiigtil 
proper  to  put  that  office  in  commifiionj 
i.  e,  to  appoint  feveral  perfons  to  ilif- 
cha-ge  it  with  equal  auihorily,  under  tlii 
title  of  lords  commiflioners  of  the  trea- 
fury. 

TREATISE,  traSaius,  a fit  dlfcourfe  ia 
writing  cn  any  fuhje(S.  .A  treatil'e  is 
fuppofed  mote  expreis,  formal,  and  me- 
thodical  than  an  eifay,  but  lei's  I'o  than  a| 
fyftem.  ■ 

TREATY,  a covenant  between  two  on 
more  nations  ; or  the  feveral  articles  ofl 
conditions  ttipulated  and  agreed  iiponbe-1 
tween  fovereign  powjers.  I 

Treities  are  of  various  kinds;  as  tr£J'l 
ties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  of  comnicrciil 

&/1I 
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&c.  for  tlie  guaranty  of  which,  fee  'the 
article  Guaranty. 

TREBfGNA,  a town  ofeuropean  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  near  the 
gtilpli  of  Venice:  eaft  long.  19®,  north 
iat.  41°  40'. 

treble,  in  miific,  the  higheft  or  acuteft 
df  the  four  parts  in  fympliony,  or  that 
which  is  heard  the  clearelt  and  Ihrilleft  in 
a concert.  See  the  article  Clef. 

TREE,  arbor,  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  confifting  of  a fingle 

' trunk,  out  of  which  fpring  forth  branches 
and  leaves. 

Standard-trees  are  fiich  as  naturally  rife 
to  a great  height,  and  are  not  topped. 

For  the  choice  of  trees  of  this  kind  to  be 
tranfplanted  out  of  a nurfery,  Q^intiney 
recommends  us  to  fuch  as  are  ftraight,  fix 
feet  high  at  lealt,  and  five  or  fix  Inches 
thick  at  bottom,  and  three  or  four  at 
top  ; the  bark  pretty  fmooth  and  thining, 
as  a token  of  their  youth,  and  of  the 
good  foil  they  grew  in. 

Dwarf-trees  are  fuch  as  are  kept  low, 
and  never  fuffered  to  have  above  half  a 
foot  or  ftem.  See  the  article  Dwarf. 

frwt-TREEs.  See  the  article  Fruit. 

For  the  planting,  pruning,  felling,  graft- 
ing, &c.  of  trees,  fee  the  articles  PLANT- 
ING, Pruning,  &c, 

TREFOIL,  trifolnim,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  diadelphia  - decandria  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a papilionaceous  flower  : its 
fruit  is  a fliort  univalve  pod,  or  capfule, 
containing  a few  roundifli  feeds. 

Trefoil,  or  clover,  is  a plant  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  englifli  farmers,  for  the 
great  improvement  it  makes  upon  land, 
thegoodnefs  of  its  hay,  and  the  value  of 
its  feed.  The  great  advantage  of  clover, 

6r  trefoil,  to  the  land  on  which  it  grows 
is,  that  it  feeds  a vaft  number  of  cattle 
at  a time;  and  their  dung  is  fo  rich  a 
manure  to  the  ground,  that  in  two  or 
three  years  time  it  becomes  fit  for  corn 
again,  though  it  had  been  ever  fo  much 
exhaufted  before.  Clayey  lands,  in  par- 
ticular, are  greatly  improved  by  it. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  clover,  but  the 
great  fort  is  efteemed  the  beft,  whofe 
feed  is  like  that  of  muftard,  except  that 
it  is  more  oblong.  The  englilh  feed  is 
preferable  to  that  of  all  other  places,  and 
the  farmer  fliould  choofe  fuch  as  is  of  a 
greenifii  colour,  with  a call  of  red  ; that 
which  is  black  never  growing  fo  well. 

An  acre  of  land  will  require  ten  pounds 
of  feed,  foraetimes  twelve  pounds,  and 
it  is  better  to  fow  too  much  than  too 
Yol,  IV. 
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little.  It  delights  moft  in  a rich  warm 
foil,  and  always  thrives  beft  in  thole  lands 
which  have  been  well  dunged  or  manur- 
ed 9 but  the  clay-lands,  vvhich  are  long 
in  acquiring  a coat  of  grafs,  or  fwarding, 

. as  the  farmers  exprefs  it,  and  are  iittle 
fubjeft  to  weeds,  are  of  all  other  the  beft 
land  for  clover  ; becaufe  in  thofe  lands, 
where  the  common  grafs  grows  fpeedily, 
it  foon  eats  out  the  clover. 
ik&rryJ-TREFOiL,  irifoUum  palufire,  in  bo- 
tany, &c,  the  fame  with  the  menyan- 
thes  or  buck- bean.  See  Menyanthes, 
^Arai-TREFOIL,  cytifus,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Cytisus. 

TR.EFURT,  a town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
twentv-two  miles  weft  of  Saxe-Gotha. 
TREGONY,  a borough  of  Cornwal,  forty 
miles  fouth-wett  of  Launcefton. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
TREILEBOURG,  a port  town  of  Scho- 
nen,  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the  Baltic- 
fea,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

TREMELLA,  Laver,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  fea-plants,  of  a middle  nature, 
between  the  alga  and  conferva,  being  of 
a pellucid  and  membranaceous,  and  fre- 
quently of  a gelatinous  ftruflure.  , 
TREMOR,  or  Trembling  of  the  joints, 
in  medicine,  is  an  involuntary  fliaking, 
chiefly  of  the  hands  and  head,  fometimes 
of  the  feet,  and  fometimes  of  the  tongue 
and  heart.  It  is  a diforder  vvhich  fre- 
quently attacks  perfons  advanced  in  years, 
and  fometimes  the  younger  fort.  It 
feems  to  arife  from  a defeft  of  fpirits, 
fometimes  from  tei-ror,  of  other  violent 
paflion,  and  fometimes  from  a plethora. 
Too  much  drinking  of  coffee  alfo  pro- 
duces a tremor  in  fome  perfons,  as  too 
plentiful  drinking  and  furfeits  will  in 
others. 

Tremors  are  6ften  dangerous,  as  being 
apt  to  degenerate  into  other  nervous  dif- 
tempers;  as  fpafms,  the  palfy,  lethargy, 
apoplexy,  6?ir. 

In  the  cure,  thofe  things  (hould  be' 
avoided  that  promote  thedil'eafe,  and  ihe 
patient  fhould  drink  balm  or  fage-tea,  or 
a diet-drink  made  of  china-root;  pcru- 
vian  bark  may  alfo  be  taken,  in  an  in- 
fufion  of  balm  or  fage,  or'fuccin.Tied 
fpirit  of  hart’s  horn,  twice  or  thrice  In  a 
day;  and  in  the  evening  au  antifpafmo- 
dic  powder  may  be  taken,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  is  hot,  or  ules  much  wine.  ■ 
Outwardly,  the  neck  and  (pine  of  the 
back  may  be  rubbed  with  the  fpirits  of 
ants,  earth-worms,  and  fal  ammoniac, 
iS  T u.ixetl 
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mixed  together  ; a fourth  part  of  the  vo- 
latile fpirits  will  be  fufficient,  or  opodel- 
doc may  be  ufed  in  their  ftead.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  plethoric,  bleeding  is  ufeful;  and 
in  old  peribns,  a draught  of  generous 
wine  at  meals  : pediluvia,  hot-baths,  and 
mineral- waters,  may  allb  be  ufed,  but 
with  caution. 

As  to  the  medicine  commonly  ufed  in 
tremors  and  other  nervous  diftempers, 
under  the  name  of  palfy-drops,  it  is  no 
other  than  compound  fpirit  of  lavender  ; 
the  mod  fticcefsful  way  of  tiling  which 
is,  by  taking  thirty  or  forty  drops  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  dropped  on  loaf-fugar 
or  a little  bread.  It  is  fuppofed  that  by 
this  way  the  moft  fpirituous  and  efficaci- 
ous parts  make  their  way  direflly  by  (he 
nerves  of  the  palate,  &c.  without  under- 
going the  courfeof  the  circulation,  as  it  is 
(aid  to  do  when  taken  in  a liquid  vehicle. 

Trenches,,  in  fortification,  are  ditches 
cut  by  the  befiegers,  that  they  may  ap- 
proach more  fecurely  to  the  place  at- 
tacked ; whence  they  are  alfo  called  lines 
of  approach.  The  tail  of  the  trench  is 
the  place  where  it  was  begun,  and  its 
head  is  the  place  where  it  ends. 

The  trenches  are  ufually  opened,  or  be- 
gun, in  the  night  time  5 fometimes  with- 
in mufket  fhot,  and  fometimes  within 
half  or  whole  cannon-lhot  of  the  place. 
They  are  carried  on  in  winding-lines, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  for- 
trel's,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  the  view  of  the  ene- 
my, nor  expol'ed  to  the  enemy’s  lliot. 
The  workmen  employed  in  the  trenches 
are  always  fupported  by  a number  of 
troops,  to  defend  them  againft  the  fallies 
of  the  befieged  : the  pioneers  fometimes 
work  on  their  knees,  and  are  ufually  co- 
vered with  mantlets  or  fauciffons;  and 
the  men  who  fupport  them’lie  flat  on  their 
faces,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  fliot. 

TRENCHE,  or  Tranche',  in  heraldry. 
See  the  article  Tranche'. 

TRENT  BISHOPRIC,  a province  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  liluated 
on-  the  Alps,  which  divides  Italy  from 
Germany,  and  fometimes  reckoned  part 
of  Italy  j it  is  bounded  by  Tyrol  on 
the  north,  by  the  territory  of  Venice  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  by  the  country  of 
the  Grifons  on  the  weft,  being  feventy 
miles  long  and  fifty  broad,  fubjefl:  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  Trent  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  this  biftiopric,  is  fituated  in  eaft 
long.  1 1°,  north  lat. , 56°  j'.  Here  the 
famons  council  of  Trent  was  held,  which 
continued,  with  foiiie  intermiflrons,  from 
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the  year  1545  to  the  year  1563,  where 
the  doflrine  of  the  pope’s  infallibility; 
tranfubftaniiation,  ©'c.  were  confirmed, 

Trent  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  larg- 
ed rivers  in  Great  Britain,  rifing  in  the 
moor-lands  of  Stalfordfliire,  and  running 
fouth-eatt  by  Newcaftle  Under  Line,  di- 
vides that  country  almoft  into  two  equal 
parts;  then  entering  Darbylhire,  tuijij 
about  to  the  north  eaft;  and  having  rue 
the  whole  length  of  Nottinghamfhire, 
continues  its  courfe  due  north,  at  laft 
joining  the  river  Oufe,  and  feveral  others, 
it  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Humber, 
and  falls  into*  the  German-fea  below 
Hull. 

TRENTx%L,  or  Trigintal,  a romilh 
oflice  for  the  dead,  confifting  of  thirty 
malfes  rehearfcd  for  thirty  days  fuccef. 
fively  after  the  party's  death.  See  the 
article  Mass. 

TREPAN,  terebra,  modiolus,  ©fc.  in  for- 
gery, an  inftrument  ufed  in  trepanning. 
See  the  next  article. 

TREPANNING,  in  forgery,  a perfora. 
tion,  or  opening,  made  in  the  bones  of 
the  cranium.  See  the  article  Skull, 
This  operation  was  performed  by  the  an- 
tients,  not  only  in  frafilures  and  depref- 
fions  of  the  cranium,  but  alfo  in  thofe 
other  obftinate  diforders  of  the  head  and 
brain,  which  could  not  he  relieved  by  in- 
ternal medicines  and  the  ufe-  of  itfues 
upon  the  coronal  future  ; but  the  modera 
furgeons  never  ufe  the  trepan  for  internal 
diforders  of  the  head,  though  they  feldoin 
neglefl  it  in  fraflures  and  depreflions  of 
the  cranium.  See  the  articles  Frac. 
TURE,  Fissure,  Depression,  ©ff. 
The  trepan  is  therefore  ufeful  not  only  in 
thefe  cafes,  to  elevate  the  depreffed  pails 
of  a frafilured  bone  in  the  cranium,  but 
alfo  to  difcharge  the  extravafated  blood 
through  ail  aperture  made  by  this  inftni- 
ment.  See  Contusion,  Extrava. 
SATioN,  Contra-fissure,  S’r. 

The  lefs  time  there  is  loft  the  better  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  trepan,  but 
the  operation  itfelf  mult  be  conduced 
llowly  and  carefully  ; for  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impofllble,  to  take  out  a 
piece  of  the  cranium  by  tliis  inttrument 
without  injuring  the  fuhjacent  dura  nia- 
ter,  fo  which  it  is  moft  intimately  at- 
tached. For  this  reafon  Hcitter  is  in- 
duced to  condemn  the  advice  of  lliofe 
who  diredl  to  trepan  the  cranium  imme- 
diately upon  every  flight  diforder  of  iti 
he  therefore  advifes  firft  to  try  the  ufe  of 
Other  remedies,  both  external  and  inter- 
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nal,  rather' than  Immediately  fubjeft  the 
patient  to  the  trepan,  before  it  is  abfo- 
lutely 'necelTary.  In  general,  the  place 
where  the  fiffure  appears'  will  be  the  moft 
convenient  to  apply  the  trepan,  if  no- 
thing indicates  the  contrary  ; but  in  frac- 
tures it  will  be  proper  to  trepan  a little 
below  the  injured  part,  that  the  extra- 
vafated  blood  may  be  more  ealily  dif- 
charged.  It  muft  be  next  obferved, 
that  there  are  feveral  places  in  the  cra- 
nium which  ought  not  to  be  in  any  cafe 
trepanned  ; fuch  as,  1.  upon  the  fu- 
tures, efpecially  the  fagittal  future  ; yet 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity,  the  trepan 
may  be  ufed  upon  the  coronal  futures, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  others.  2.  It  is 
equally  dangerous  to  trepan  the  cranium 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis,  efpecially 
in  that  part  which  forms  the  fontanel. 
3.  The  trepan  muft  not  be  ufed  upon  any 
of  the  finufes  of  the  os  frontis.  4.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  ufed  where  any  large  vein 
or  artery  fpreads  itfelf.  . 5.  If  the  frac- 
tured part  of  the  bone  upon  which  you 
fix  the  trepan  is  loofe,  or  carious,  you 
might  then,  injure  the  brain  by  this  in- 
ftrument.  6.  It  will  be  improper  to 
trepan  in  the  lower  parts,  or  balls,  of 
the  cranium,  which  are  invefted  with 
mufcles.  7.  Laftly,  it  will  be  improper 
to  trepan  upon  the  cruciform  eminence  of 
the  os  occipitale.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
cautions,  if  a violent  fraflure  fliould 
happen  in  or. near  thefe  parts,  you  lliould 
trepan  as  near  them  as  poffible  ; and  if 
the  fraflure  has  palled  acrofs  the  futures, 
you  muft  trepan  within  a finger’s  breadth 
of  the  future  on  each  fide.  Sometimes  it 
is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  particular 
part  of  the  cranium  which  is  injured,  the 
patient  in  the  mean  time  being  affefled 
with  the  moft  dangerous  and  urgent 
fymptoms.  In  thefe  cafes  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  trepan  firft  on  the  right  fide, 
then  on  the  left,  afterwards  upon  the 
forehead,  and  lallly  upon  the  occiput, 
and  fo  round  till  you  meet  with  the  feat 
of  the  diforder. 

After  having  pitched  upon  the  part  to  be 
trepanned,  your  next  bufinefs  is  to  lliave 
the  fcalp,  and  make  an  incifion  through 
the  integuments  to  lay  bare  the  cranium, 
except  it  be  done  already  by  the  wound. 
The  incifion  of  the  integuments  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  or  of  the 
letters  X,  V,  or  T,  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  crown  of  the  trepan  upon  the 
bone.  The  wound  may  be  enlarged, 
and  the  hsemorrhage  flopped,  alter  the 


integuments  and  periofteum  are  fepa- 
rated  and  elevated  from  the  cranium,  by 
inferting  a large  quantify  of  feraped  lint. 
Next  a cornprefs  dipped  in  warrh  campho- 
rated fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  applied  and 
retained  by  the  kerchief  bandage.  Then 
the  patient  is  to  be  left,  if  the  diforder 
will  permit,  for  a few  hours,  that  the 
blood  may  be  (lopped  before  the  trepan 
is  applied.  Among  the  apparatus,  or 
inftruraents  and  dreffings,  which  mull  be 
provided  before  the  operation  is  entered 
upon,  the  firft  and  principal  is  the  tre- 
pan with  its  crown,  (plate  CCLXXXII. 
fig.  I.)  made  in  the  fliape  of  a common 
gimblet  with  a handle  turning  round. 
The  crown  of  this  inftrument,  marked 
A,  is  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  han- 
dle, B,  by  a (crew,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken 
off  and  put  on  at  plea  fore,  or  elfe  that  a 
crown  of  another  fize  may  be  ferewed 
in  its  place.  The  trepan  is  diftinguilhed 
into  male  and  female;  in  the  fiift  of 
which  the  crown  is  furniflied  with  a lharp. 
point  E,  but  when  the  faid  point,  or  py- 
ramid, fig.  2.  is  taken  out  by  the  winch, 
fig.  3.  the  trepan  is  then  termed  female. 
You  muft  alfo  be  provided  with  a fcalpel 
of  a particular  make,  with  a round  and 
flat  head,  as  reprefenfed  in  fig.  4.  which 
is  denominated  the  lenticular  fcapel ; to 
which  is  added  another  inftrument  for 
gradually  depreffing  the  dura  mater,  of 
the  fhape  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  There 
mull  be  alfo  a peiforating  inftrument  pro- 
vided, fig.  6.  which  mull  be  ferewed  in- 
to the  cavity  B of  the  handle,  fig.  i.  alfo 
a hair-brulh  and  an  elevatory.  See  the 
article  Elevatory. 

The  apparatus  of  dreffing  and  bandage, 
to  be  applied  after  the  operation,  copfifts 
of  a doflll  of  lint,  of  an  orbicular  figure, 
which  mull  be  tied  round  the  middle 
with  a piece  of  thread  about  a fpan  long; 
there  muft  be  pledgitS'  of  lint  for  cover- 
ing the  other  dreffings,  and  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium, 

The  apparatus  being  thus  provided,  in 
order  to  perform  the  operation  with 
greater  readinefs  and  exaflnefs,  the  pa- 
tient mult  be  dil'pofed  in  fuch  a conveni- 
ent pollure  that  the  furgeon  and  sffiftants 
may  have  free  accefs  to  perform  each 
their  part.  Then  the  dreffings  being 
removed,  the  wound  is  to  be  cleanfed  ; 
after  which,  the  head  being  placed  in  a 
convenient  .manner  upon  a pillow,  the 
furgeon  takes  the  perforating  t;r-.:pan, 
.fig.  6.  and  adapting  it  to  the  handle  B, 
fig.  I.  inftead  of  the  crown  A,  lb  that 
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by  turning  round  the  handle  D,  he  makes 
a full  entrance,  or  aperture,  with, his  in- 
ftrument,  and  then  applies  the  male  tre- 
pan, with  a crown  A,  fig.  i.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  handle  C C,  the  furgeon  fixes 
his  left  hand,  upon. which  he  places  his 
phin  or  forehead,  while  with  his  right 
he  flowly  and  carefully  turns  round  the 
handle  till  the  crown  of  the  trepan  with 
its  fpindle  have  made  a circular  entrance 
deep,  enough  in  the  cranium,  and  then 
he  removes  the  fpindle,  and  continues  his 
work  with  the  crown  of  the  trepan  only 
as  long  as  he  fees  convenient ; all  the 
faw-duft  being  firfl;  brndied  off  from  the 
cr.snium,  and  the  teeth  of  his  iiiftrnment, 
with  the  brulhes.  He  now  continues  to 
iile  the  trepan  till  the  faw-duft  becomes 
bloody,  which  denotes  that  he  has  pe- 
netrated the  dip'oe : however,  he  may 
not  always  meet  with  this  fign,  becaufe 
in  fome  fkulls  the  ciiploe  may  be  wanting 
in  the  part  trepanned  ; bpt  when  the 
faw-duft  becomes  bloody  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  laid  afide  : and  after  wafliing 
'away  the  blood  with  a fponge  dipt  in  fpi- 
rit  of  vvine,  he  then  fcrews  the  elevatory, 
by  two  or  three  turns,  into  the  fmall 
aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  trepanned 
piece  of  the  bone,  and  takes  it  out  again, 
making  two  or  three  more  turns  with 
the  crown  of  his  treppn  t then  he  exa- 
mines with  a probe,  whether  the  plates 
of  the  cranium  are  fufficiently  fawed 
through,  which  cannot  be  better  known 
than  by  attending  to  the  colour  of  the  cir- 
cular groove  ; for  when  that  appears  blue 
. or  grey,  it  is  a fign  that  you  have  pene- 
.trated  through  the  lower  plate  of  the 
bone,-  fo  far  as  to  render  the  dura  mater 
almolt  contpicuous  through  it ; but  if  the 
bony  plate  appears  livid  in  one  part  of 
the  circular  groove,  and  vyhite  in  ano- 
ther,- it  is- a fign  that  the  trepan  has  not 
cut  equally  through,  and  therefoie  it 
muft  be  inclined  and  prell'ed  a iittle 
harder  upon  the  whit.eft  parts,  moving 
round  the  handle  till  the  faw- teeth  of  the 
crown  have  cut  deep  enough  to  make  the 
round  piece  of  the  bone  lool'e  or  moveable. 
In  that  cafe  it  will  not  be  convenient  to 
cut  totally  through  the  bone  with  the  faw'- 
teeth  of  the  trepan. 

Having  thus  extraffcd-the  round  piece  of 
the  cranium,  the  blood  ufually  follows 
ft:  vyhich  being  wiped  off,  the  furgeon 
is  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  frag- 
ments remaining  to  be  extraSed  and 
loofened  ; for  then  you  muft  fmooth  the 
5:gugh  parts  about  the  lower  margin  of 


the  aperture,  .by  applying  the,  fcalpeT, 
fig.  4.  to  prevent  the  dura  mater  front 
being  pricked  and  injured  by  any  of  the 
fliarp  fplinters.  This  done,  the  blood 
will  more  readily  difcharg.e  itfelf,  but  to 
promote  its  exit  you  may  gently  incline 
the  patient’s  head  to  one  fide,  and  ano- 
ther tenderly  prefiing  the  dura  mater  it- 
felf,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  fcalpel, 
or  the  deprefl'or,  fig.  5,  by  which  means 
the  patient  is  no  fooncr  relieved  from  the 
preffure  of  the  exiravafated  blood  on  his 
brain,  but  he  inftantly  begins  to  recover 
his  fenfes  : the  furgeon  fliould  then  direft 
him  to  fetch  a deep  breath,  or  hold  it 
with  a ftrain,  like  one  that  has  a hard  ‘ 
ftool. 

The  dreffings  and  deligatlon  are  to  he 
made  with  a round  pledgit  of  dry  lint 
laid  next  the  dura  mater,  with  a thread 
fafte.ned  to  it,  and  hanging  out  of  the 
aperture,  th.at  it  may  be  placed  under, 
and  drawn  opr  frpm  beneath,  the  crani- 
um  ; upon  which  pledgit  is  afterwards 
poured  fouie  honey  of  rofes  diluted  will] 
a little  fpirit  pf  wine  : you  'then  impofe  a 
like  pledgit  of  lint,  furnilhed  with  a 
firing  with  other  doffils,  till  the  cavity  is 
replete  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  era. 
nium,  and  wound  itfelf,  is  to  be  dreffed 
with  lint,  fpread  with  fome  digeftive  oint- 
ment, upon  which  add  a fquare  co.m- 
prefs  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
then  fecure  the  whole,  without  a plaftcr, 
by  the  head  bandage.  Jn  the  fubfeqnent 
dreflings,  which. muft  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  every  day,  you  muft  avoid  fat 
and  oily  applications.  See  Wound. 
The  wound  being  conftantly  attended, 
you  will  have  an  exfoliation  of  a thin 
plate  from  the  trepanned  margin  of  the 
bones,  nfually  within  forty  or  fifty  days, 
which  ought  not  to  be  pulled  away  by 
force.  The  exfoliation  being  obtained, 
there  will  appear  new  flefti  and  callus 
ftiooling  up  from  the  clean  bone  and 
dura  mater,  fo-as  at  length  to  fill  up  the 
whole  cavity. 

That  inftrument  called  the  exfoliating- 
trepan,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  pare  away 
a carious  part  in  a bone.  It  is  repre- 
fented  in  fig,  7,  and  when  ufed  is  to  be 
ferewed  into  the  handle  B of  fig.  i,.in 
order  to  be  turned  round  : A is  its  point : 
B B the  wings,  which  ferape  the  bone 
while  the  inftrument  is  turning  about. 
See  the  article  Caries. 

TREPIDATION,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  tremor.  See  the  article  Tremor. 

Trepidation,  in  the  antient  aftronomy, 

denotes 
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denotes  what  they  called  a libration  of  the 
eighth  fphere,  or  a.'  motion  which  the 
ptolemaic  fyftem  attributed  to  the  firma- 
ment, to  account  for  certain  almoft  irt- 
fenfible  changes  and  motions  obferved  in 
the  axis  of  thewoild,  by  means  where- 
of the  latitudes  of  the  fixed  (tars  come, 
to  be  gradually  changed,  and  the  eclip- 
tic feeins  to  approach  reciprocally  firft 
towards  one  pole,  then  towards  the  other. 
This  motion  is  called  the  motion  of  the 
firft  libration.  See  the  articles  Libra- 
tion and  Titubation. 

TRESPASS,,  in  law,  fignifies  any  tranf- 
greflion  of  the  law,  under  treafon,  felo- 
jiy,  or  mifprifion  of  either  ; but  it  is 
moll:  commonly  pfed  for  any  wrong  or 
damage  that  is  done  by  one  private  per- 
fon  to  another,  or  to  the  king  in  his  fo- 
reft,  ©’c. 

In  this  fenfe,  trefpafs  is  of  two  forts: 
trefpafs  general,  which  is  called  trefpafs 
•ni  et  ar?ms  ■,  and  trefpafs  fpecial,  or  tref- 
pafs npon  the  cafe.  TrefpaflTes  againft  a 
man’s  perfon  are  fuch  as  thefe,  ro/z. 
threatening  to  hurt  him,  on  alTaulting  or 
fetting  one  to  beat  him  ; a battery,  which 
is  an  aftual  beating  or  maiming  a man 
fo  that  he  lofe  the  ufe  of  his  limbs;  an 
unlawful  imprifonment  of  another,  or 
illegally  reftraining  him  of  his  liberty. 
See  Assavlt,  Battery,  &c. 
Trefpafles  committed  againft  a man’s 
property  may  be  in  feveral  ways,  as 
againft  his  wife,  children,  or  fervants, 
pr  his  houfe  and  goods,  ©c.  or  againft 
his.  lands,  by  carrying  away  the  deeds, 
or  other  evidences,  concerning  the  fame  j 
cutting  trees,  or  damaging  the  grafs 
therein.  An  aftion  of  trefpafs,  <vi  et 
armis,  lies  for  a perfon  who  has  the  pof- 
f.  (lion  of  goods,  or  of  a houfe,  or  land, 
it  he  be  difturbed  in  his  polfelllon,  for 
this  reafon,  that  fuch  difturbance,  betides 
file  private  damage,  is  ali'o  a breach  of 
the  peace  ; and  in  cafe  the  defendant  be 
convifled  at  common  law,  he  is  liable 
to  be  fined  and  imprifoned.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  aflion  and  trefpafs 
on  the  cafe  is,  that  the  one  lies  wheie 
the  original  a£l:  was  a wrong  in  itfelf, 
and  the  other  where  it  is  confequential 
to  a lawfuf  afif.  A defendant  in  trefpafs 
lhall  in  no  cafe  be  excufed,  unlefs  it  he 
, upon  an  unavoidable  necrtfity  ; there- 
fore, where  there  is  only  a force  in  law, 
as  if  a perfon  enters  into  another’s  land, 
he  muft  be  requefted  to  go  out  before 
|iands  are  laid  on  him,  but  it  is  other- 
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wife  when  there  is  an  afilual  force  com- 
mitted. The  defendant  in  trefpafs  can, 
by  his  plea,  put  the  plaintiff  to  a new  af- 
fignment  of  the  place  where,  ©’r. 

TP.ESPASSER,  denotes  a perfon  that 
commits  a trefpafs 'againft  another,  in 
refpeSt  of  whom  it  is  held,  that  though 
the  law  permits  a perfon  to  enter  a ta- 
vern, and  a landlord  to  diftrain  on  lands, 
©c.  yet  if  he  abufes  this  liberty  by  com- 
mitting any  trefpafs,  he  will  be  judged 
a trefpaffer  ab  initio. 

TRESSURE,  in  heraldry,  a diminutive 
of  an.  orle,  ufually  held  to  be  half  the 
breadth  thereof.  See  it  reprefented  ia 
plate  CCLXXXVIII.  fig.  2.  ' 

TRET,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
for  the  wafte,  or  the  dirt,  that  may  be 
mixed  with  any  commodity,  which  is  al- 
ways four  pounds  in  every  one  hundred 
and  four  pounds  weight.  See  Tare, 

TREVES,  or  Triers.  See  Triers. 

TREVI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's 
territory  and  province  of  Umbria,  fitu- 
ated  twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pe- 
- rugia. 

TREVIGIO,  or  Treviso,  a city  of  Ita- 
ly, in  the  territory  of  Venice,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Trevigiano,  fituated  fif- 
teen miles  north-weft  of  Venice. 

TREVOUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  tcn^tory  of 
Bourghen-Breffe,  fituated  qn  the  river 
Saone,  twenty-three  miles  fomh-weft  of 
Bourgh. 

TREWIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  corolla  befides  the  cup  ; the  fruit 
is  a turbinated,  triquetrous,  coronated, 
trilocular,  trivalvar  capfule:  the  feed  is 
fingle,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular 
on  the  other.  See  plate  CCLXXXV. 
fig.  2. 

TREZZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dulchy 
of  Milan,  fituated  on  the  river  Adda, 
fifteen  miles  norlli-eaft  of  Mil.in. 

TRIA  pRima,  among  chemifts,  the  three 
hypoftatical  principles,  ‘viz.  fait,  fut- 
phur,  and  mercury;  of  which  they  hold 
all  bodies  to  be  primarily  made,  and  in- 
to which  they  are  all  held  refolveable  by 
fire. 

TRIAL,  in  law,  the  examination  of  a 
caufe,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  before  a proper  judge: 
or,  it  is  the  manner  and  order  obferved 
in  the  hearing  and  determining  of  caufes. 
There  are  divers  kinds  of  trials  ; as 
thofe  of -matters  of  faff,  which  muft  be 

tried 
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fiied  by  a jury;  matters  of  law,  which 
are  only  triable  by 'the  courts;  and  mat- 
ters of  record,  which  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  records  themfelves.  The  molt  gene- 
ral rule  has  been,  that  the  jurymen  on  a 
trial  ihall  be  chofen  out  of  that  town  or 
precinft,  ©’f.  in  which  the  matter  of 
faft  is  alledged,  or  the  neared  thereto, 
for  the  better  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  not  to  leave  things  to  be  tried  in  fo- 
reign countries,  where  the  jury  are  dran- 
gers  to  the  whole  matter.  Where  any 
trial  is  for  murder,  it  mud  be  in  the 
county  wherein  the  fa^  was  committed; 
but  if  the  aifault  be  in  one  county,  and 
the  perfon  alTaulted  happens  to  die  in 
another  county,  the  indiSlment  may  be 
found  by  a jury  of  the  county  where  the 
party  died : and  by  fpecial  commiflion, 
when  a perfon  is  indifted  in  one  county 
he  may  be  tried  in  another.  In  all  cri- 
minal cafes  the  cudom  is  to  afk  the  pri- 
foner  how  he  will  be  tried,  which  was  for- 
merly a very  fignificant  quedion,  though 
it  is  not  fo  now,  becaufe  antiently  there 
were  trials  by  combat,  by  ordeal,  and  by 
jury;  and  when  the  prifoner  anfwered, 
by  God  and  his  country,  it  appeared  he 
made  choice  to  be  tried  by  a jury;  which 
is  the.oiily  way  now  ufed  for  the  trial  of 
crirnj^als.-  See  Combat,  Murder, ©r. 
XhSpf&d  of  proceeding  in  criminal 
cafe«^  dK  : fird  the  bill  of  indiftment 
againlTtfie  offender  is  prepared,  and  the 
profecutor  and  his  witnelTes  attend  on  the 
grand-jury  therewith,  and  there  give  in 
iheir  evidence  ; which  being  done,  the 
grand  inqued  either  find  the  bill  of  in- 
diftinent,  or  bring  it  in  ignoramus  ; and 
if  the  bill  be  found,  the  prifoner  is 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  arraignment  calling  him  by 
his  name,  defires  him  to  hold  up  his 
' hand,  faying,  “ Thou  art  indifled  by 
the  name  of  — — , for  luch  a felony, 
©r.  (felting  forth  the  crime  laid  in  the 
indiftment)  How  fayed  thou,  art  thou 
guilty  of  this  felony  whereof  thou  art  in- 
di£fed,  or  not  guilty  ?”  To  which  the 
prifoner  anfwering,  “ Not  guilty,”  the 
clerk  fays,  “ Culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be 
tried  ?”  whereupon  the  defendant  an- 
fwers,  “ By  God  and  my  country  ;” 
which  plea  of  the  prifoner  the  clerk  re- 
cords, and  then  the  pannel  of  the  petty- 
jury  is  called  over.  See  Ignoramus, 
Culprit,  Jury,  ©c. 

After  the  jury  arefworn,  and  the  indi£l- 
ment  is  read  over  to  them,  and  they  aip 
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charged,  the  evidences  on  both  fide}, 
for  and  againd  the  prifoner,  are  called, 
fworn,  and  examined  in  open  court- 
after  which  the  jury  bring  in  their  ver- 
dift;  and  if  they  find  the  prifoner  guilty, 
their  verdicfl  is  recorded,  and  the  pn. 
foner  is  taken  from  the  bar  : but  if  they 
bring  him  in  not  guilty,  the  prifoner  is 
bid  to  fall  down  on  his  knees,  ©c.  On 
the  prifoners  being  brought  in  guilty, 
proclamation  is  made  for  all  perfons  to 
keep  filence,  upon  which  the  prifoner  is 
again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  ver. 
dift  repeated:  afrer  which  fen  fence  is 
paired  on  him,  and  an  order,  or  war. 
rant,  is  made  for  his  execution.  See  the 
articles  Felony,  Warrant,  ©c. 
The  methods  of  trial,  in  our  civil  courts, 
are  as  follows : mz.  The  declaration  is 
fird  drawn  for  the  plaintiff,  and  when 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  is  en. 
tered,  it  has  been  ufual  to  deliver  it  with 
an  imparlance  to  the  defendant’s  attor- 
ney; and  the  term  following  rule  is  to 
be  given  with  the  fecondary  for  the  de- 
fendant  to  plead  by  fuch  a day,  or  elfe 
the  plaintiff  is  to  have  judgment : and 
the  defendant  having  pleaded,  a copy  of 
the  idue  is  made  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
delivered  to  the  defendant’s  attorney,  at 
the  fame  time  giving  him  notice  of  the 
trial;  in  order  to  which  the  wenWe  fa- 
cias muff  be  taken  out  and  returned  by 
the  flieriff;  and  likewife  the  habeas  cor- 
pora, or  dijlringas,  to  bring  in  the  jury ; 
on  which  the  record  is  made  up,  and  the 
parties  proceed  to  trial  by  their  council 
and  witneffes,  and  the  jury  give  in  their 
verdiil,  ©r.  But  in  cafe  the  defendant 
neglefts  to  plead,  and  fuffers  it  to  go  by 
default,  on  entering  fuch  a judgment,  a 
writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  is  awarded 
returnable  next  term  ; notice  of  the  exe- 
cution whereof  the  defendant’s  attorney 
is  to  have,  and  which  being  executed, 
and  the  damages  inferted  in  a fchedule 
annexed  to  the  writ,  a rule  is  given 
thereon,  and  colts  are  taxed  by  the  pro- 
thonotary,  ©c.  See  the  articles  Decla- 
ration, Imparlance,  ©c. 

TRIANDK.IA,  in  the  linnaean  fyftetn  of 
botany,  a clafs  of  plants,  the  third  in 
order  ; comprehending  all  fuch  plants  as 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three 
ftamina,  or  male  parts,  in  each ; .whence 
the  name. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  tamarind,  va- 
lerian, faffron,  gladiol,  iris,  ©c.  See 
the  article  Tamarind,  ^cc. 

TRI- 
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triangle,  in  geometry,  a figure  of 
three  fides  and  three  angles. 

Triangles  are  either  plane  or  fpherical. 
A plane  triangle  is  contained  under 
three  right  lines  ; and  a fpherical  one  is 
a triangle  contained  under  three  arches 
of  great  circles  of  the  fphere.  See  the 
article  Sp'HERE. 

Triangles  are  denominated,  from  their 
angles, right,  obtufe,  and  acute.  Aright- 
angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one 
right  angle,  as  AB  C,  pi.  CCLXXXIII. 
fig.  I.  n"'  I.  An  obtufe-angled  triangle 
is  fuch  as  has  one  obtufe  angle;  aS  DEF ; 
ibid.  n°  2.  And  an  acute-angled  triangle 
is  that  which  has  all  its  angles  acute ; as 
ghi,  GHI,  ibid,  n“  3.  and  4.  Seethe 
article  Angle. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
explain  other  diftinftions  of  triangles. 
Any  triangle  that  is  not  right-angled,  is 
called  oblique-angled,  or  amblygonial. 
An  equilateral-triangle  is  that  which  has 
all  its  fides  equal;  as  ghi,  ibid,  n°  3. 
An  ifofceles-triangle  is  one  that  has  only 
two  fides  equal;  as  GHI,  ibid,  n°  4. 
And  a fcalenous-triangle  is  one  that  has 
no  two  fides  equal ; as  D E F,  ibid, 
n”  2. 

In  every  triangle  the  fines  of  the  fides  are 
proportional  to  the  fines  of  the  oppofite 
angles  ; ^fo  the  fine  of  all  the  three  an- 
gles is  equal  to  two  right  ones;  and  the 
external  angle,  made  by  any  fide  pro- 
duced, is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  in- 
ternal and  oppofite  angles:  thusL,eED, 
n®  2.)  — L E FD +FD E.  Tri- 
angles on  the  fame  bafe,  and  having  the 
fame  height  or  place,  between  the  fame 
parallels,  are  equal ; alfo  triangles  on 
equal  bafes,  and  between  the  fame  pa- 
rallels, are  equal.  If  a perpendicular  be 
let  fall  upon  the  bafe  of  an  oblique- 
angled  triangle,  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  the  fides  is  equal  to  the  double- 
reflangle  under  the  bafe,  and  the  diftance 
of  the  perpendicular  from  the  middle  of 
the  bafe.  The  fide  of  an  equilateral-tri. 
angle,  infcribed  in  a circle,  is  in  power 
triple  of  the  radius.  The  fides  of  a tri- 
angle are  cut  proportionably,  by  a line 
drawn  parallel  to  its  bafe,  A whole  tri- 
angle is  to  a triangle  cut  off  by  a right 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  bafe,  as  the 
reftangle  under  the  cut  fides  is  to  the 
reflangle  of  the  two  other  fides.  In  a 
right-angled  triangle,  a line  drawn 
from  .the  right-angle  at  the  top,  perpen- 
dicular tb  the  hypothenufe,  divides  the 


triangle  into  two  other  right-angled  tri- 
angles,  which  are  fimiiar  to  the  firft  tri- 
angle, and  to  one  another.  In  every 
right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  other  two  fides  ; that  is, 
AC^  (ibid.^  1^0  j.)  =AB^-(-BC^. 
If  any  angle  of  a triangle  be  differed, 
the  bifleSing-line  will  divide  the  oppo- 
fite fide  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
legs  of  the  angle  are  to  one  another. 
Every  triangle  is  one  half  of  a parallelo- 
gram of  the  fame  bafe  and  height. 

The  area  of  any  triangle  may  be  had  by 
adding  all  the  three  fides  together,  and 
taking  half  the  fum,  and  from  that  half 
fum  fubtradling  each  fide  feverally,  and 
multiplying  that  half  fum  and  the  re- 
mainder continually  into  one  another, 
and  extrafling  the  fquare  root  of  the 
prod  lift. 

For  the  folving  the  feveral  cafes  of  plane 
and  fpherical  triangles,  fee  the  article 
Trigonometry.  , 

TRIANGULAR  CompaJJes,  are  fuch  as 
have  three  legs,  or  feet,  whereby  to  take 
off  any  triangle  at  once;  much  ufed  in 
the  conftruftion  of  maps,  globes,  (Sc. 
Triangular  Numbers,  are  a kind  of  po- 
lygonal numbers,  being  the  Aims  of 
arithmetical  progreflions,  the  difference 
of  whole  terms  is  i. 

Thus  of  arithmetical  progrelj|^^^^™5fi, 
are  formed  triangular  numbeijft^^^^zi. 
Triangular  Canon,  the  t; xilByartifi- 
cial  fines,  tangents,  fecant.,'^?! 
Triangular  is  a feftor  fur- 

nilhed  with  a loofe  piece,  whereby  to 
make  it  an  equilateral  triangle. 

The  calendar  is  graduated  thereon,  with 
the  fun’s  place,  declination,  and  other 
ufefuMines ; and  by  the  help  of  a.ftring 
and  a plummet,  and  the  divifions  gradu- 
ated on  the  loofe  piece,  it  may  be  made 
to  ferve  for  a quadrant. 
TRIANGULARIS,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  lips,  which 
arife  each  from  the  lateral  and  under  part 
of  the  lov/er  jaw ; from  whence  they 
afcend  obliquely  to  the  angle  of  the  or- 
bicularis. 

There  is  alfo  a mufde  of  the  breaft 
called  triangularis  fterni,  which  rifes 
from  the  lower  and  interior  part  of  the 
ftermim,  and  is  inferted  on  each  fide  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  true  ribs : it  is  one  of  the 
conftriftor  or  depreffor  mufcles  of  the 
brealt. 
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One  of  rile  dilatator  mtirdesof  the  ure- 
thra is  alio  called  triangularis  from,  its 
figure!  it  rifes  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fpliinfler  uf  the  anus,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  polferior  and  lower  parts  of  the 
accelerators,  or  elfe  into  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra. 

TRIARir,  in  the  roman  militia,  a kind 
of  infantry  armed  wuth  a pike,  a ihield, 
a helmet,  and  a cuirafs ; thus  called  be- 
caufe  they  made  the  third  line  of  battle. 

TRIAS  HARMONICA,  or  the  harmonical 
Triad,  in  mufic,  a compound  of  three 
radical  founds,  heard  all  together,  two 
whereof  are  a fifth  and  third  above  the 
other,  which  is  a fundamental. 

TRIBE,  trilms,  in  antiquity,  a certain 
quantity  or  number  of  perfons,  when  a 
ctivilion  is  made  of  a city  or  people  into 
quarters  or  diftrifis. 

The  tribes  of  antientRome  bore  a great 
refemblance  to  our  wards.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ward. 

TRIER ACHYS,  In  antlent^ioetry,  a foot 
conliliing  of  three  fyllables,  and  thole  ail 
fliort ; as  melius. 

TRIBULUS,  Caltrop,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  decandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of 
five  oblong,  obtufe,  and  patent  petals  s 
its  fruit  is  of  a roundifh  figure  and  acu- 
leated,  being  compofed  of  five  capfules, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  armed  with 
three  dr  four  points  on  the  other,  angu- 
lated  and  convergent;  and  containing 
numerous  feeds,  turbinated  and  oblong. 

TRIBUNAL,  in  general,  denotes  the  feat 
of  a judge,  called  in  our  courts  bench. 
See  the  article  Bench. 

The  word  is  latin,  and  takes  its  origin 
from  the  feat  where  the  tribune  of  the 
roman  people  was  placed  to  adminiller 
juftice. 

The  name  tribunal  was  alfo  given  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  people  of  antient 
Rome  were  harangued. 

TRIBUNE,  tribunus  plebis,  among  the 
antient  Romans,  a magiftrate  cholin  out 
of  the  commons,  to  proteft  them  againft 
the  oppreflions  of  the  great,  and  to  de- 
fend the  liberty  of  the  people  againlt  the 
attempts  of  the  fenaie  and  confuls. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  firft 
eftabliflied  In  the  year  of  Rome  359. 
The  firit  d.elign  of  the  creation  was  to_ 
flielter  the  people  from  the  cruelty  of 
ufurers,  and  to  engage  them  to  quit  the 
Aveniine  mount,  whither  they  had  re- 
tired in  difpkafure,^ 
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Their  number,  at  firft,  was  but  two; 
but  the  next  year,  under  the  confulateof 
A.  Polthumus  Aruncius  and  CaftjusVif. 
cellinus,  there  were  three  more  added; 
and  this  number  of  five  was  afterwards 
increafed,  by  L.  Trebonius,  to  ten.  The 
appellation,  tribune,  was  given  them,  by 
reafon  they  were  at  firft  chofen  out  of 
the  ti'ibunes  of  the  army. 

Military  Tribune,  tribunus  militum,  or 
militaris,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army, 
who  commanded  in  chief  over  a body  of 
forces,  particularly  the  divifion  of  a le- 
gion,  much  the  fame  with  our  colonel, 
or  the  french  mellre  de  camp. 

Tribune  was  alfo  an  appellation  given 
to  various  other  officerS|;  as  the  tribuni 
rerarii,  tribunes  of  the  treafury.  Tri- 
bune  of  the  celeres,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded them.  Tribuni  fabricarum,  thofe 
who  had  the  direflion  of  the  making  of 
arms.  Tribuni  marinoriim,  tribuni  no- 
lanoruni,  tribuni  voluptatum,  mentioned 
in  the  Theodofian  Code,  as  inlendanis 
of  the  public  fficws,  and  other  diverlions. 
The  title  of  tribune,  tribunus,  was  alfo 
given  to  the  chief  of  each  tribe, 

TRIBUTARY,  tributarius,  one  who  pays 
tribute  to  another,  in  order  to  live  in 
peace  with  him,  or  (hare  in  his  pro- 
teftion. 

TRIBUTE,  tributum,  a tax  or  impoll 
which  one  prince  or  ftate  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  another  as  a token  of  dependence,  or 
in  virtue  of  a treaty,  and  as  a purcliafe 
of  peace. 

The  Romans  made  all  the  nations  they 
fubdued  pay  them  tribute.  Mahomet 
laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  of  all  his 
law,  that  all  the  world  flrould  pay  him 
tribute.  In  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignior 
chriftian  children  are  taken  by  way  of 
tribute,  See  the  article  Agemoglans. 
Tribute  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a per- 
fonal  contribution,  which  princes  lay 
upon  their  fubjeils,  by  way  of  poll- 
money. 

TRICEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  abduflor- 
mufcle  of  the  thigh,  having  three  heads, 
and  as  many  infertions:  the  firft  and 
fecond  heads  of  this  mufcle  arife  from 
the  03  pubis,  near  the  fynchondrofis;  the 
third,  from  the  tubercle  of  the  ilchium; 
and  it  is  inferted  into  the  whole  fpine  of 
the  os  femoris. 

TRICHECUS,  or  Thrichechus.  See 
the  article  Thrichechus. 

TRIGHERI.®,  a genus  of  foffils,  natu- 
rally and  elfentialiy  fimple,  not  inflam- 
mable 
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iiiable  nor  foluble  in  water;  being  fibrofe 
bodies,  not  elaftic,  and  compofed  of 
ftraight  and  continuous  filamentSi  See 
flie  article  Fibrari^. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  gypfura  ftri- 
atum  of  authors,  with  feveral  other  fpe- 
cies.  See  the  article  Gyi'sum. 

TRICHESTRUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs 
of  the  felenitae,  but  differing  extreibely 
in  figure  and  ftrufture  from  the  common 
kinds.  See  the  article  Selenitje. 

The  felenitae  of  this  genus  are  compofed 
of  filaments  fcarce  any  where  vifibly  ar- 
ranged into  plates  orlcales,  but  difpofed 
in  form  of  a radiated  Itar,  made  of  a 
number  of  disjunfl:  ftrise. 

’I'kiCHlASIS,  in  furgery;  ah  inverfion 
of  the  eye-lids,  whereby  the  eye  laflies 
hurt  the  eyes. 

According  to  Heifter,  this  diforder  is 
Very  difficultly  remedied ; fince  it  is  hardly 
poffibl'e  to  remove  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  its 
returning,  without  extirpating  the  of- 
fending hairs  ; and  if  thefe  be  cut  off 
clofe,  it  will  be  to  nb  purpbfe,  becaul'e 
the  rigid  (lumps  of  the  hairs  will  irritate 
the  eye  even  worfe  than  the  whole  hairs 
did  before,.  It  is  a very  nice  operation 
alone  that  can  make  a cure  ; here  the 
hairs  mull  be  pulled  up  fingly  by  the  rootsj 
and  the  places  of  their  inlfertion  fingly 
cauterized  with  a hot  broad  pointed 
needle  ; biit  this  the  patient  will  feldom 
fubmit  to,  and  the  only  temaiiiing  method 
then,  is  to  fill  up  the  linus’s  out  of  which 
they  were  extrafled  with  the  lapis  in- 
fernalis.  But  in  this  the  greatell  care 
hVurt  be  taken,  that  ho  part  of  that  ap- 
plication get  into  the  eye;  The  eafieft 
method  is  the  touching  the  cavities,  out 
of  which  the  hairs  have  been  pulled  up, 
with  a pencil-brufli  dipped  in  a mixture 
offpiritof  fal-armohiac  and  highly  refli- 
fied  fpirit  of  winej  by  which  means  they 
Will  clofe  Up,  and  no  more  hairs  will 
grow  from  them. 

TRICHOSANTHESj  in  botany,  a genus 
ot  the  mbnoccia-fyngenefia  clafs  ofplants, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  monopetalous,  di- 
vided into  five  fegments,  and  is  ciliated  : 
the  ftamina  are  three  very  fliortfilarrients  i 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong  apple.  This  genus 
comprehends  the  anguina  of  Micheli. 

TRICHOSTEMA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  didynamia-gymnorpermia  dais 
of  plants,  with  a monopethious  ringent 
and  falcated  flower : the  (lamina  are 
four  exfrernfely  long  filainenls ; and 

V6l,iV!, 
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four  roundiffi  feeds  are  con(a!ned  Id 
the  cup. 

TRfCUSPIDES  VALViE,  in  anatomy^  a 
name  given  to  the  mitral  valves,  placed 
at  ihejundlure  of  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

TRIDAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia  fuperuui  clafs  ,bf 
plants,  with  a radiated  flowerjfand  the 
lefler  hermaphrodite  ones  of  the  dife 
monopetalous;  and  funnel- fa (irioned  ; thO 
feeds  are  winged  with  down,  and  cona 
tained  in  the  cilo, 

TRIDENT,  tridens,  an  attribute  of  Nepa 
tune,  being  a kind  of  fceptre  which  the 
painters  and  poets  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  god,  in  form  of  a fpear,  or  fork; 
with  three  teeth ; whence  the  word, 

TrIbent,  among  mathematicians,  is  ufed 
for  a kind  of  parabola,  by  which  DeS 
Cartes  conftrudled  equations  of  fix  dl= 
menfibns. 

TRlEDROSTYLAj  in  natural  liKidry;, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars,  in  form  of 
trigonal  columns,  adhering  by  one  end 
to  Ibme  folid  bod.y,  and  terminated  at  thb 
other  by  a trigonal  pyramid.  See  Spar*  - 
Of  this  genus  there  are  four  known  I'pe- 
cies.  I.  A (lender  one,  with  a long; 
obtufe  pyramid  : this  is  one  of  the  moff 
common  of  all  the  fpars,  and  is  found  in 
almofl:  all  parts  of  the  world,  IbmEtimeS 
in  fingle  and  large  fpecimens,  but  molb 
frequently  in  large  congeries,  coating 
over  the  filTures  of  (lone,  in  form  cF 
crufts,  a.  One  With  fliort,  but  pointed 
pyramids,  common  on  Mendiji'-hills, 
and  found  in  fome  other  parts  of  Engi 
land.  3.  A thick  one,  with  a longer 
pyramid,  found  in  Northaniptonlbire, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdonli 
enc'rufting  the  fiffures  of  Hone.  And, 
4.,  One  with  a very  (hort  column,  and  a 
long,  obtufe  pyramid  : this  is  frequent 
in  the  mines  of  Germany,  and  not  lefs 
(b  in  thofe  of  England,  particularly  in 
Derbyfliire. 

TRIEMIMERIS,  a kind  of  c^fUra  iii 
latin  verfe,  wherein  after  the  firlt  foot  of 
the  verfe  there  remains  an  odd  fyllablej 
which  helps  to  make  up  the  next  foot. 

TRIENNIAL,  an  epiihet  applied  chiefly 
to  offices  or  employments  whiali  lall  for 
three  years*' 

TRIENS,  in  antiquity,  a tbppCr  money 
of  the  value  of  one  third  of  an  as,  whicis 
on  one  fide  bore  a Janus’s  head,  and  ol 
the  otlier  a water-rat. 

This  w>as  the  piece  of  money  ufed  to  hf 
SS  U pffii 
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put  in  the  mouths  of  the  deceafed  to  pay, 
Charon  his  fare,  for  their  paflTage  into 
another  life. 

TRIENTALIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  heptandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a ftellaled  monopetalous  flower:  its 
fruit  is  a dry,  globofe  and  unilocul,ar  ber- 
ry, containing  a few  angulated  feeds. 

TRIERS,  or  Treves,  the  capital  of  the 
eleflorafe  of  Triers,  in  Germany,  fitu- 
aled  on  the  river  Mofelle,  fixty  miles 
fouth  of  Cologn  s eaft  long.  6*^  lo', 
nor‘h  lat.  49°  5:;'. 

TRIEXAHa® DRI.'^l.,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  perfcfl  and  pel- 
lucid, cryftalliform  fpars,  confilting  of 
thrice  fix  planes,  being  compofed  of  an 
hexangular  column,  terminated  at  each 
end  by  an,,  hexangular  pyramid.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies. 

'■  I.  A clear  one,  with  narrow  and.oblong 
pyramid's  : this  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany  and  in  North- Wales  ; 
but  with  us  it  is  fmall  and  coarfe.  2.  One 
with  (Itort  pyramids,  and  a longcolumn  : 
this  is  found  in  the  mines  at  Goflelaer, 
in  Saxony.  And,  3.  One  with  fliort 
pyramids,  and  a thick  and  fliort  column, 
found  with  us  in  the  lead-mines  of  York- 
lliire.  See  the  article  Spar. 

•TRIESTE,  a port-town  of  Iftria,  fituated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  fixty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  that  city. 

TRIFOLIUM,  TREFOIL;  in  botany.  See 

the  article  Trefoil. 

TRIGA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a kind- of  , 
carr,  or  chariot,  drawn  by  three  horfes; 
whence  the  name, 

TRIGAMY,  a third  marriage,  or  the 
ftate  of  a perfon  who  has  been  married 
three  times.  See  Marriage. 

TRTGLA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 

_fl(he.«,  of  the  order  of  the  acanthoptc- 
rigii,  the  charaflers  of  which,  according 
to  Artedi,  are  thefe  : the  branchioftege 
membrane  contains  feveral  bones ; the 
head  is  very  declivious,  from  the  eyes  to 
the  end  of  the  fnout,  and  is  large,  acu- 
leated,  and  as  it  were  fqnare;  the  head 
is  the  broadeft  part,  of  the  fifti ; it  thence 

- grows  gradually  narrower,  till  it  ends  in 
a very  fmall  tail  : in  many  of  the  fpe. 
cies  of  this  fifli,  there  are  two  or  three 
articulated  appendices  growing  under  the 
priiaral  fins  : the  eyes  Itand  on  the  top 
pf  the  hea.d,  and  are  covered  with  a fkin  ; ■ 
there  are  two  back  fins,  the  firft  of  which 
is  prickly;  the  peifroral  fins  in  fome  of 
the  fpecies  are  very  large. 
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This  genus  comprehends  the  mullet,  li, 
fundo  pifcis,  tub-fifli,  gurnard,  &c.  S(j 
the  article  Mullet,- 

TRIGLOCHIN,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
gralTes,  belonging  to  the  hexandria.tri. 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  three  oval,  concave,  and  ob- 
tufe  petal.s ; and  its  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capfule  of  an  oval  figure,  with  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a fingle  oblone 
feed.  ^ 

TRIGLYPHS,  in  architeflure,  a fort  of 
ornaments  repealed  at  equal  intervals 
in  the  doric  freeze.  See  the  articles 
Doric  and  Freeze,  i 
Each  triglyph  confi,fts  of  two  entire  gut. 
ters,  or  channels,  cut  to  a right  angle, 
called  glyphes,  and  feparated  by  three 
interlaces,  called,  by  Vitruvius,  femora, 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  two 
other  half  channel?  which  are  at  the 
fides. 

The  ordinary  proportion  of  triglyplis  h 
to  be  a module  broad,  and  one  and  a 
half  high.  But  this  proportion,  M. h 
Clerc  obferves,  fometimes  occafions  ill. 
proportioned  intercolumnations  in  pot. 
ticos  ; for  which  reafon  he  chufes  to  ae. 
commodate  the  proportion  ofhis  triglypli 
to  that  of  the  intercolumns. 

TRICON,  'rpiyw©.',  a triangle.  See  tit 
article  T Rl ANGLE. 

In  aftroiogy,  trigon  denotes  the  fanii 
with  trine.  See  the  article  Trine. 

TRIGONELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  planii, 
with  a papilionaceous  tetrapetalous  flow, 
er:  the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  oval  pod,  of 
a compreflTed  figure,  and  containing  ft. 
veral  roundifli  feeds. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  that  part  of  gee. 
roetry,  which  teaches  how  to  meafiiii 
the  Tides  and  angles  of  triangles.  Sit 
the  article  Triangle. 

Trigonometry  is  either  plane  or  fpherical| 
according  as  the  triangles  are  plane  or 
fpherical;  of  each  whereof  we  fliall  ties! 
in  order. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  or  that  which 
teaches  the  menfuration  of  plane  tri- 
angles, is  commonly  divided  into  red- 
angular  and  oblique-angular, 

I.  And  firft  of  reflangular. plane  frigo. 
nometry  ; if  in  any  right-angled  trianglej 
ABC  (-plate  CCLXXXIII.  fig.  2.  n°  i.) 
■ the  hypothenufe  he  made  the  radius,  and 
wiih  that  a-.cifcle  be  defcribed  on  the  one 
end.  A,  as  a cf  nter ; then,  it  is  plain, 
thgt  IBC  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle 
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BAC;  and  if  with  the  fame  diftance, 
and  on  the  end  B as  a center,  a circle  be 
defcribed  it  is  plain  that  AC  will  be  the 
fine  of  the  angle  ABC;  therefore,  in 
general,  if  the  hypothenule  of  a right  an- 
gled triangle  be  made  the  radius,  the  two 
legs  will  be  the  lines  of  their  oppolite 
angles.  See  Sine,  Rapius,  fife. 

Again,  if  in  a right-angled  triangle 
DEF  (jbid.n'’  z.)  one  of  the  legs,  as 
BF,  be  made  the  radius,  and  on  the  ex- 
tremity D (at  one  of  the  oblique  angles, 
niiz,  that  which  is  formed  by  the  hypo- 
thenufe  and  the  leg  made  radius)  as  a 
center,  a circle  be  deferibed  ; it  is  plain 
that  the  other  leg,  EF,  will  be  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  at  D,  and  the  hypothe- 
iiufeDE  will  be  the  fecant  of  the  fame 
angle.  The  fame  way,  making  the  leg 
EF  the  radius,  and  on  the  center  E de- 
feribing  a circle,  the  other  leg  D F will 
become  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  E, 
and  the  hypothenufe  D E the  fecant  of 
the  fame.  See  the  articles  Tangent 
and  Secant. 

The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  Sfc.  of  any 
arch,  or  angle,  in  one  circle,  is  propor- 
tionable to  the  chord,  fine,  tangent,  £?c. 
of  the  fame  arch  in  any  other  circle  : 
from  which,  and  what  has  been  faid 
above,  the  folutions  of  the  feveral  cafes 
of  reftangular  trigonometry  'naturally 
follow.  See  Chord,  Arch,  fife. 

Since  trigonometry  confifts  in  determin- 
ing angles  and  fides  from  others  given, 
there  arifes  various  cafes ; which  being 
feven  in  redlangtilar-trigonometry,  are  as 
follow. 

Cafe  I.  The  angles,  and  one  of  the  legs, 
of  a right-angled  triangle  be  given,  to 
find  the  other  leg.. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  ABC  {ibid, 
n°  3.)  right-angled  at  B,  fuppofe  the  leg 
AB~86  equal  parts;  as  feet,  yards, 
hiiles,  fi?r.  and  the  ang'e  A — 33®  40'; 
required  the  other  leg  BC,  in  the  fame 
parts  with  A B. 

1.  Geometrically:  Draw  AB— S6, 
from  any  line  of  equal  parts ; upon  the 
point  B,  ereft  the  perpendicular  B C ; 
and,  laftly,  from  the  point  A,  draw 
the  line  A C,  making  with  A B an  angle 
of  33“  40';  and  that  line  produced  will 
meet  B C in  C,  and  fo  conftitute  the  tri- 
angle. The  length  of  B C may  be  found 
by  taking  it  in  yonr  compalfes,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts 
that  A B was  taken  from. 

I.  By  calculation;  Firlt,  by  making 
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the  hypothenufe  AC  radius,  the  other 
two  legs  will  be  the  fines  of  their  oppolite 
angles,  ‘viz.  AB  thelinepf  C,  and  C B 
the  fine  of  A.  Now  fince  the  fine,  tan- 
gent, fifr,  of  any  arch  in  one  circle  is 
proportionable  to, the  fine,  tangent,  fifr. 
of  the  fame  arch  in  any  other  circle]  it 
is  plain  the  fines  of  the' angles  A and  C 
■ in  the  circle  deferifaed  by  the  radius  A.C, 
mult  be  proportional  to  the  fine  of  the 
fame  arches  or  angles,  in  the  circle,  that 
the-table  of  artificial  lines,  fifr.  was  cal- 
culated for  ; fo  the  proportion  for  find- 
ing B C vviil  be 

S,  C : AB  : : S,  A:  B C 
i.  €.  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  C in  the 
.tables, 'is  to  the  length  of  AB  (or  fine  of 
C in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  A C)  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  A in  the  tables,  to 
the  length  of  B C (or  fine  of  the  fame 
angle  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  AC.) 

' Now  the  angle  A being  33"',  40',  the 
angle  C muft  be  56°,  so';  therefore  look- 
ing in  the  table  of  artificial  fines,  fifr.  for 
the  fines  of  the  two  angles,  and  in  the 
table  of  logarithms  for  the  logarithm  of 
86  the  given  leg, 'we  thall  find  by  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
portion, that  the  required  leg  B C,  is 
jy.a?;  and  the  operation  will  Hand  as 
follows : 

1.93450  AB  86 
P'74^8o  S,  a 33®,  40' 
11.67830 

9.9x027-  S,  C 56®,  20' 
1.75803  BC  57.28 
Secondly,  Making  AB  the  radius,  it  is 
plain  B C,  the  leg  required,  will  be  the 
tangent  of  the  given  angle  A,  and  fo  the 
proportion  for  finding  BC,  vyjien  AB 
is  made  the  radius,  will  be;  , , 

R : T,  A : : A B ! B C' 

i.  e.  as  the  radius  in  the  tables,  is  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  A in  the  fame,  fo 
the  length  of  BA,  or  radius  in  the 
fcheme,  to  the  length  of  B C or  tangent 
of  A irf  the  foheme-;  therefore  looking  in 
the  tables  for  the  parts  .given  in  the  fore- 
going proportion,  and  proceeding  wiih 
them  according  to  that  rule,  we  lhall 
find  B C to  be  57.28  as  before,  and  the 
operation  will  be  as  follows  : 

9.8235a  T,  A 33V,  40' 
1.93450  A B 86 

11.75802 

j 0.00000  Rad.  go® 

175S02  B C 57.28 
l8  tla 
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by  making  5 C,  the  leg  required, 
the  radius,  it  is  plain  that  A B will  be  the 
tangent  ofC,  and  the  propqrtion  for  find- 
ing B C will  be  as  follows  : 

T,  C : R : : AB  ; Be 
i.  e.  as  the  tangent  of  C 56®,  ao'  10.17648 
is  to  radius  - - 90®  10.00000 

(o  is  the  length  of  AB  86  1 9345° 

4i-934-5° 

10.17648 

to  the  length  of  B C 57.^8  i.yySo* 
Cale  II.  The  angles  and  one  of  the  legs 
given,  to  find  the  hypothenufe. 

Example:  In  the  triangle  A B C,  flar’d, 
ii°4.)  fuppofe  AB  124,  and  the  angle 
A 34®,  ip'  i confequently  the  angle  C 
55®,  40',  required  the  hypothenufe  AC, 
in  the  f,n>e  parts  with  A B. 

1.  jBeometpically  ; this  cafe  is  conflrufl- 
ed  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  for- 
mer; and  the  hypothenufe,  A C,  is 
found,  by  taking  its  length  in  your 
compaffes,  and  applying  that  to  the  fame 
line  of  eqqal  parts  frorq  which  A B was 
taken. 

p.  By  calculation:  firft,  making  AC 
ths  radius,  we  fits'll  have  the  following 
propoition  for  finding  AC,  ‘viz. 

S,  C ; R : : A B : A C. 
j.  e.  as  the  fine  of  C 55®  40^  9.91686 
is  to  radius  - - 90®  10.00000 

fo  is  A B • 1.09341 

to -A  (3  - - 150.2  2.17656 

Secondly,  making  AB  the  radius,  we 
have  this  proportion,  ’viz. 

R : lec,  A : : AB  : AC. 
i.  e.  as  the  radius  90®  10,00000 

to  the  fecant  of  A 34®  20'  10.08314 

ibisAB  - 4*4  *.0934* 

to  AC  ISO'*  2.17656 

This  may  alfo  be  done,  without  the  help 
of  the  fecants  ; for  fince  R : fee.  : : 
Co  - S.  ! R 5 therefore,  the  former  prq- 
aprffon  will  become, 

Co-S,  A ; R : ! AB  ; AC. 
f.  e.  as  theco-fine  ql  A 34“,  20'  9.91 686 

is  to  the  radiqs  go®  10.00000 

fo  is  AB  - - 124.  2.09342 

to  A C - - 150.2  2.17656 

Thirdly,  Making  B C the  radius,  we 
have  the  following  proportion,  “uiK. 

T,  C :fec.  C : : AB  : AC. 
i.  e.  as  the  tangent  of  C 55®,  40'  10.16  558 
istq  fec.  C - 55®,  4p' 10.24872 

foisAB  V 424  2.09342 

to  A C - i5o.»  *'17656 

ffh!?  li.keyvife  msy  be  done  without  the 
help  cf  Kcaius  j for  fince  T,  ; Sec.  : ; 
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; R;  therefore  the  former  analogy  wHj 
be  reduced  to  this,  ‘uiz. 

S,  C ; R : : A B : A C 
where  no  fecants  do  appear,  and  it  cp. 
incides  with  that  in  the  firft  fuppofiiioa 
of  this  cafe,  fo  vve  ftiall  not  repeat  the 
operation. 

Cafe  III.  The  angles  and  hypothenufe 
given,  to  find  either  of  the  legs. 

Example  : In  the  trianglp  ABC,  {ibid, 
n®  4.)  fuppofe  the  hypothenufe  A C — 
146,  and  the  angle  A;i:  36°  25',;  con- 
fequently tlie  angle  C:q:53®  35';  re- 
quired the  leg  A B. 

1.  Geometrically  drqw  the  linf  AB 
at  pleafui'e,  apd  mqke  the  angle  B AC 
equal  to  36®,  25'’ ; then  take  A C equal 
to  146  from  any  line  equal  parts  ; laftly, 
frpm  the  point  C,  let  fall  the  perpen, 
dicular  C B,  on  the  line  AB.  So  the 
triangle  is  conftrufled,  and  A B may 
be  meafured  from,  the  line  of  equal  parts, 

2.  By  calculation;  firft,  making  AC 
the  tadjus,  we  fhall  have  the  following 
proportion,  niiz. 

R : S,  C ; i ACsAB. 
t.  (.  As  radius  90®  lo.ooooo 

to  the  fine  of  C 53®  35^  9'9°56j 

fo  is  A C 146  2.1643J 

to  AB  ii7'S  2.07000 

Secondly,  making  A B the  radius,  we 
have  the  following  analogy,  'i/iss. 

Sec.  AsR:  : AC  : AB. 

,2.  e.  As  the  fecant  of  A 36°  25'  10.09455 
is  to  radius  90®  jo. 00000 

fo  is  A C 146  »'16435 

toAB  i47'S  2.07000 

This  snay  alfo  be  done  without  the  help 
of  fecants ; for  fince  fee.  : R : : R ; Co- 
S,  the  former  proportion  may  be  reduced 
to  this.'.  wK. 

R : Co-S,  A AC  : AB, 
which-fisHfie  fame  with  the  proportion  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

Thirdly,  By  fuppofing  B C the  radiqs, 
we  have  the  following  proportion,  ‘vix. 
Sec.  C : T,  C : : A C I A B, 
c.  as  the  fecant  of  C 53°,  35'  10,22647 
is  to  the  tangent  of  C 53®,  35'  10.13213 
fo  is  A C - 146  2.16435 

toAB  - 417..5  2.07000 

Cafe  IV,  The  two  legs'beirg  given,  to 
find  the  angles. 

Example  : In  the  triangle  ABC,  (ibid, 
n®  5 ) fuppofe  A B 94  and  B C 56,  «- 
quired  the  angles  A and  C. 
i.  Geometrically;  draw  AB  equal  to 
94,  from  any  line  of  equal  parts,  then 
ifqm  the  point  B raife  B C pcrperidicuht 
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to  A B,  and  take  B C,  from  the  former 
Jine  of  equal  parts  equal  to  56  ; laftly, 
join  the  points  A and  C with  the  ftreight 
line  AC,  fo  the  triangle  is  cpoftrufted, 
and  the  angles  may  be  meafured  by  a line 
of  chords.  See  the  articles  SpALE  and 
Sector.. 

3.  By  calculation  : firft,  fuppoiing  AB 
the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy,  w'a. 

A B : B C ; ! R : T,  A, 
j.  e.  asAB  9+  ' i.973»J 

istoBC  ^6  1.74819 

ib  is  the  radius  go*  lo.ooooo 

to  the  tangent  of  A 30*,  47'  9-TjS°6 

Secondly,  rnaking  B C the  radius,  wp 
have  this  proportion,  "viz. 

BCiBAt:R;T,  C. 
i.  e.  asB  C 56  1.74819 

istoAB  _ .94  i-973*3 

■ib  is  the  radius  90®  lo.ooooo 
to  the  tangent  of  C 59°  13'  io.zz494 
Cafe  V.  The  hypothenufe  and  one  of  the 
the  legs  given,  to  find  the  angles. 

Example  ; In  the  triangle  D E F,  (FiA 
n°6,)  foppofe  the  leg  DErz83,  and 
the' hypothenufe  DFztizd;  required 
the  angles  D and  F. 
t.  Geometrically!  draw  the  line  DEn: 
83.  from  any  line'  of  equal  parts  ; and, 
from  the  point  E,  raife  the  perpendicular 
E Ft  then  take  the  length  ofDF— J26, 
from  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  5 and 
fetting  one  foot  of  your  compaffes  in  D, 
with  the  other  crofs  the  perpendicular 
E F in  E : Laftly,  join  D and  F ; and  the 
triangle  being  thus  conftrufled,  the  an- 
gles may  be  meafured  by  a line  of  chords, 
a.  By  calculation  : firft,  making  DF  the 
radius,  welhall  have  this  proportion,  R'tK. 

DF  :PE  ::R;S,  F. 
i.  f.  as  P F J26  *.10037 

is  to  P E 83  1.91908 

fo  is  radius,  90*  10.00000 

to  the  fine  , of  F 41°!*'  9.81871 

Secondly,  by  Tuppofing  D E the  radius, 
we  have  the  following  analogy,  ‘viz. 

PE  : DF  : ; R : Sec.  D. 
i.  e.  as  D E 83  1.91908 

is  to  P F 116  2.10037 

fo  is  radius  90®  10.00000 

to  the  fecant  of  P 48*48^  10.18129 

This  may  be  done  without  the  help  of  fe- 
cants;  for  fince  R j fee.  ::  Cd.-S,  : R,  the 
foregoing  analogy  will  become  this,  ‘viz. 

DFiDE  i ! R..  Co-S,  p. 
yehich  gives  the  fame  anfwer,  with  that 
deduceo  from  the  fii  ft  fuppofition . 

Cafe  VI.  The  two  legs  being  given,  to 

find  the  hypothenufe. 

gitample;  In  the  triangle  AB  D,  (ibid. 


fuppofe  the  leg  A B — 64,  andl 
B D = 56  : required  the  hypothenufe. 
j.  Geometrically  j the  conftrufilion  o? 
this  cafe  is  performed  the  fame  way  asiti 
(he  fourth  cafe,  and  the  length  of  the 
hypothenufe  is  found  by  taking  it  in 
your  compalfes,  and  applying,  it  to  the 
lame  line  of  equal  parts,  that  the  twi? 
legs  were  taken  from, 
e.  By  calculation:  this  cafe  being  a com- 
pound of  the  fourth  and  fecond  cafes, 
we  muft  firft  find  the  angles  by  the  fourth, 
thus ; 


ABtPB 
f.  as  the  leg  A B 
is  to  the  leg  P B 
fo  is  the  radius 
to  the  tangent  of  A 


! R : T,  A. 

64  1.8061$ 

56  1.74819 

90  10.00009 

418  ii<  9.94204 
Then  by  the  fecond  cafe  we  find'  tlie  hy- 
pothenufe required  thus : 

S,  A : R ! : B D ; A D, 
as  the  fine  of  A ,41°,  n'  9.818^4 
is  to  the  radius  90®  10.00000 

fo  is  the  leg  BP  56  . 1.74819 

to  the  hypolh.  AD  85.05  1.9*965 

This  cife  may  alfo  be  folved  after  the 
following  manner,  >viz. 

From  twice  the  log.  of  the  greater 

fide  A B - . 3.61235 

fqbtraft  the  log.  of  the  leifer 

ftde  B D 1.74819 

and  there  remains  - 1.86417 

the  logarithm  of  73.15;  tp  which  add- 
ing the  lefler  fide  BP,  we  lliall  have 
189.15  whole  log.  is  - a.11093, 

to  which  add  the  log.  of  the  ^ 

lefler  fide  BP  - 1.74819 

and  the  fum  will  be  3.859 1* 

the  half  of  vyhich  is  1.92955 

the  logarithm  of  the  hypothenufe  i-e- 
guired.  See  the  articleLoGARlTHM. 

Or  it  may  be  done  by  adding  the  fquare 
of  the  two  fides  together,  and  taking- 
the  logarithm  of  that  fum,  the  half  of 
•which  is  the  logarithm  of  the  hypothe- 
nufe  required  : thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  fquare  of  AB  (64)  is^epd 
■ the  fquare  of  B D (56)  is  3136 
thefumoftbefefquaresis  7232 
the  log.  of  which  is  3.85926 
the  half  of  which  is  1.92963  r= 
to  the  logarithm  of  85.05,  the  length  of 
the  hypothe.nufe  requited. 

Cafe  VII.  The  hyijothemife  arid  one  of 
the  legs  being  given,  to  find  the  other  leg. 
Example  ; in  the  triangle  E G D,  (ibiii. 
r]°8.)  ruppole  the  leg  80  = 87,  aoB 
the  hypothenufe  EP  = 142  : required 
the  hg  D G,  ..  . > T , — 

*.  Geq- 
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a.  Geometrically  : the  conflru5lion  here 
is  the  fame  as  in  cafe  V,  the  lame  things 
being  given  ; and  the  leg  D G is  found 
by  taking  its  length  in  your  compalTes, 
and  applying  that  to'  the  fame  line  of 
equal  parts,  the  others  were  taken  from, 
a.  By  calculations  the  folution  of  this 
cafe  depends  upon  the  i ft  and  5th,  and 
fii  ft  we  mult  find  the  oblique  angles  by 
cafe  5th  thus : 

DB  : BG  : : R : S,  D. 
a.  e.  as  the  hypoth.  D B 14Z  a. 15119 
is  to  the  leg  B G 87  I-9395® 

fo  is  radius  - 90°,  10.00000 

to  the  fine  of  D t 37®,  47^  9178723 
Then  by  cafe  ift,  we  find  the  leg  D G re- 
quired, thus  : 

R : S,  B : : B D : D G, 
j.  as  radius  go"  10  ooooo 

is  to  the  fine  of  B 13*  9.89781 

foisthe  hypoth.  D B 142  1.15229 

to  the  leg  DG  ^ lia.z  2,05010 
The  leg  D G may  alfo  be  found  in  the 
following  manner,  •vtK. 

To  the  log.  of  the  fum  of  the  7 
hypothenufe  and  given  leg,  >2.35984 
•vix.  229  - - J 

add  the  log.  of  their  differ- 
lence,  <u!X.  55  1.74036 

and  their  fum  is  - - 4.10020 

the  half  of  that  is  - - 2.05010 

the  log.-of  1 12.2  the  leg  required. 

Or  it  may  be  done  by  taking  tbe  fquare 
of  the  given  leg  from  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenufe,  and  the  fquare  root  of  the 
remainder  is  the  leg  required  : thus,  in 
the  prefent  cafe. 

The  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe 
(142)  is  - - 20164 

The  fquare  of  the  leg  B G (87)  is  7569 
Their  difference  is  - - i*595 

Whofe  logarithm  is  - - 4.10020 

The  half  of  which  is  - 2.05010 

■which  anfwers  to  the  natural  number 
112.2  the  leg  required. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  feven 
cafes  of  right-angled  plane-trigonomeiry; 
fliom  which  we  may  obferve;  i.  That 
lo  find  a fide,  when  the  angles  are  given, 
any  fide  may  be  made  ihe  radius.  2.  To 
find  an  angle,  one  of  the  given  fides 
mult  of  necelfity  be  made  the  radius. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  oblique  angled 
plane-trigonometry,  in  which  thete  are 
fix  cafes  ; but  before  we  fhew  their  folu- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  premife  the  foU 
knviog  theorems. 

Theorem  i.  In  any  triangle  ABC  (plate 


CCLXXXIV.  fig.  1.  n“  I.)  the  fides  ar4 
proportional  to  the  fines  of  the  oppofue 
angles:  thus,  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
AB  : BC  ::  S,  C : S,  A,  and  AB; 

A C : : S,  C : S,  B : alfo  A C : B C ; s 
S,  B : S.  A. 

Demonftration  : let  the  triangle  ABC 
be  infcribed  in  a circle  ; then,  it  is  plain 
(from  the  property  of  the  circle)  that 
the  half  of  each  fide  is  the  fine  of  its  op. 
pofite  angle ; but  the  fines  of  thefe  angles, 
in  tabular  parts,  are  proportional  to  the 
fines  of  the  fame  in  any  other  meafure; 
therefore,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  the 
fines  of  the  angles  will  be  as  the  halves 
of  their  oppofite  fides;  and' fince  the 
halves  are  as  the  wholes,  it  follows,  that 
the  fines  of  the  angles  are  as  their  op- 
pofite fides ; 4.  S,  C : S,  A : : A B : 

BC, 

Theor,  2.  In  any  plane  triangle,  as 
ABC  (ibid.  n°,2.)  the  fum  of  the  fides) 
AB  and  B C,  is  to  the  difference  of 
thefe  fides,  as  the'  tangent  of  half  the 
fum  of  the  angles  B A C,  ABC,  at 
the  bafe,  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  dif. 
ference  of  thefe  angles. 

Demon.  Produce  A B ; and  make  BH 
equal  to  B C ; join  H C,  and  from  B let 
fall  the  perpendicular  B E ; through  B 
draw  B D parallel  to  A C,  and  make 
H F equal  to  C D,  and  join  B F ; alfo 
take  B I equal  to  B A,  and  draw  I G 
parallel  to  B D or  A C. 

Then  it  is  plain  that  AH  will  be  ihe 
fum,  and  H I the  difference  of  the  fides 
AB  andBC;  and  fince  HB  is  equal 
to  B C,.  and  B E perpendicular  to  H C, 
therefore  H E is  equal  to  E C i and'BD 
being  parallel  to  A C and  I G,  and  AB 
equal  to  B I,  therefore  C D or  H F is 
equal  to  G D,  and  confequently  H G is 
equal  to  F D,  and  half  H G is  equal  to 
half  F Dor  ED.  Again,  fince  HBis 
equal  to  BC,  and  BE  perpendicular  to 
H C,  therefore  the  angle  E B C is  half 
the  angle  H B C;  but  the  angle  HBC 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  A and 
C,  confequently  the  angle  E B C is  equal 
to  half  the  furn  of  the  angles  A and  C. 
Alfo  fince  HB  is  equal  B C,  andHF 
equal  to  C D,  and  the  included  angles 
B H F,  BCD  equal,  it  follows  that 
the  angle  H B F is  equal  to  the  angle 
DBC,  which  is  equal  to  BCA  ; and  fince 
HBD  is  equal  to  the  angle  A,  and  HBF 
equal  to  BCA.  therefore  FBD  is  ihe^ 
difference,  and  E B D half  the  difference 
of  the  tws  angles  A and  BCA;  fo 

making 
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tnaking  E B the  radius,  it  is  plain  E C 
is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum,  and  E D 
the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the 
jwo  angles  at  the  bafe.  Now  I G being 
parallel  to  A C,  the  triangles  H I G and 
HAC  will  be  equiangular;  confequent- 
ly  AH:IH;:CH:GH;  but  the 
wholes  are  as  their  halves,  therefore 
AHtIH::JCH;JGH;  and  fince 
i C H is  equal  to  E C,  and  i G H equal 
to  i F D E D,  therefore  A H : I H : : 
EC;  ED.  Now  A H is  the  fum,  and 
I H the  difference  of  the  tides  j alfo  E C 
I!  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum,  and  ED 
the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the 
two  angles  at  the  bafe;  confequently,  in 
any  triangle,  as  the  fum  of  the  fides  is 
to  their  difference,  fo  is  the  tangent  of 
half  the  fum  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe  to 
the  tangSnt  of  half  their  difference. 
Theorem  3.  If  to  half  the  fum  of  two 
quantities  be  added  half  their  difference, 
the  fum  will  be  the  greater  of  them  ; and 
if  from  half  their  fum  be  fubtrafled  half 
their  difference,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
lead  of  them.  Suppofe  the  greater  quan- 
tity to  he  X—  8,  and  the  leffer  2;  6 

then  is  their  fum  14,  and  difference  i : 

wherefore,  adding  — — yto-— i,  we 
2 2 

get  8 the  greateft  of  the  two  quantities: 

and,  in  the  fame  manner,  — “7 — 

1 = 6,  the  lead:  of  the  two  quantities. 
Theor.  4.  In  any  right-lined  triangle, 
ABD  fii/rf.  n°  3.)  the  bafe  AD  is  to 
the  fum  of  the  Tides  A B and  B D ; as  the 
difference  of  the  fides  is  to  the  difference 
of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe  made  by  the 
perpendicular  BE,  viz.  the- difference 
between  A E and  E D. 

Demon.  Produce'D  B till  B G be  equal 
to  BA  the  leffer  leg  ; and  on  B as  a cen- 
ter with  the  dllfance  B A or  B G,  de- 
fcribe  the  circle  AGHF,  which  will  cut 
ED  and  AD  in  the  points  Hand  F ; 
then  it  is  plain  GD  is  the  fum,  and  H D 
the  difference  of  the  fides;  alfo  fince  A E 
is  equal  to  E F ; therefore  F D is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe  ; but 
AD:GD::HD:FDi  therefore  the 
bafe  is  to  the  fum  of  the  fides,  £fr.  as 
was  to  be  proved. 

Having  eftablifhed  thefe  preliminary 
theorems,  we  lliall  now  proceed  to  the 
folution  of  the  fix  cafes  of  oblique-angled 
^plane  trigonometry. 

Cafe  I.  In  any  oblique-angled  plane  tri- 


angle, two  fides  and  an  angle  oppolite^ci 
one  of  them  being  given,  to, find  the  an- 
gle oppofite  to  the  other. 

Example;  In  the  triangle  AB  C 
n"  4.)  fuppofe  AB=156,  BCzz84,  and 
the  angle  C (oppofite  to  AB)  =156°  30'; 
required  the  angle  A,  oppofite  toBC. 

1.  Geometrically;  Draw  the  line  AC, 
and  at  any  point  of  it,  fuppofe  C,  make 
theangle  C—yfi"  30' ; then  takeCB— 84, 
and  with  the  length  of  156  = AB  taken 
in  your  compaffes  from  the  fame  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  fixing  one  point  in  B,  with 
the  other  crofs  A C in  A.  Laft'y,  join 
A and  B ; fo  the  triangle  is  cenftrufled, 
and  the  required  angle  A may  be  mea-. 
fured  by  a line  of  chords. 

2.  By  calculation  ; We  have,  by  theor- 

1.  the  following  proportion  for  finding 
the  angle  A,  viz, 

A B : B C : ; S,  C ; S,  A. 

2.  r,  as  AB  - - 156  - - 2.193^ 

To  BC  - - - g4  . _ t.-924zS 

So  is  S,  C - - 56®  30^  - 9.92111 

To  S,  A - - 26°  41'  - 9.65227 

Cafe  II.  The  angles,  and -a  fide  oppofite 
to  one  of  them,  being  given,  to  find  a 
fide  oppofite  to  another. 

Example;  In  the  triangle  H B G (iJ/if. 
n°  5.)  fuppofe  the  angle  H 46°  ij',  and 
the  angle  B 54°  22',  confequently  the 
angle  G 79’  23',  and  the  leg  HB  125, 
required  HG. 

Geometrically;  Draw  HB  125,  from 
any  line  of  equal  parts,  and  make  the 
angle  H 46®  15',  and  B 54°  22',  then 
produce  the  lines  H G and  B G till  they 
meet  one  another  in  the  point  G ; fo  the 
triangle  is  conftrufiltd,  and  H G is  niea- 
fured  by  taking  its  length  in  your  com- 
paffes,  and  applying  it  to  the  fame  line 
of  equal  parts  that  H B was  taken  from. 
2.  By  calculation  ; By  the  firft  of  the 
preceding  theorems,  we  liave  this  analo- 
gy for  finding  H G,  viz. 

S,  G ; H B : ; S,  B :,H  G. 
f.  e.  As  the  fine  of  G 79“  23'  9.99250 
is  to  the  leg  H B - 125  - 2.09.691 

fo  is  the  fine  of  B - 54°  22'  - 9.90996 
to  the  leg  H G - 203-4  “ *-01437 

Cafe  III.  Two  fides  and  an  angle  oppo- 
fite Id  one  of  them  given,  to  find  the  tnird 
fide. 

Example  ; In  the  triangle  K L M (iHif. 
n"  6.)  fuppofe  llie  fide  CL  126  equal 
parts,  and  KM  130  of  thefe  parts,  and 
the  angle  L (oppofite  to  KM)  63®  20', 
required  the  fide  M L. 
j.  Geometrically;  The  conftruflion  of 

this 
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tWs  cafe  IS  tlie  fame  with  that  in  Cafe  I. 
(■there  being  the  fame  things  givsn  in 
both)  and  the  leg  M L may  be  meafured 
by  applying  it  to  the  faihe  line  of  equal 
parts  that  the  other  two  were  taken  from, 
a.  By  caktila'tion : The  folution  of  this 
cafe  depends  upon  the  two  preceding 
iiijes  ; artd,  firft,  we  mull  find  the  other 
two  angles  by  Cafe  I.  thus  ; 

M K : S,  L : : k L : S,  M.' 
a.  a.  As  the  fide  MK  130  a. 11394 

To  the  fine  of  L 63*20^  9.95116 

So  is  the  fide  K L ii6  2.1603,7 

To  the  fine  of  M 66®  1'  9-937J9 

Then  by  Cafe  11.  we  have  the  rei^'uired 
!'eg  M I>,  thus ; 

S.  L : S.  K : ; M K ; M L. 

?.  ev  As  the  fine  of  L 63®  40'  9.95116 
To  the  fine  of  E.  - 53°  39^ 
iSo  is  MK  - - i 130 
To  ML-  - - - 11 7. 2 

Cafe  IV.  Tw6  fides  and  the 
cd  angle  being  givenj  to  find  the  dther 
Swo’  angles; 

Example  : In  the  triangle  A C D (iifif. 
it®  7.)  fuppofe  AC  — 103,  AD  — 1 26, 
and  theangle  Ar:s4.°  30'j  required  the 
angles  C and  D'. 

s.  Geonietrically  : Draw  A D ±:  *26, 
and  make  the  angle  A rr  54°  30';  then 
fet  off  103  equal  parts  from  A to  C : 
Jaftly,  Join  C and  D ; aiid  fo  the  triangle 
is:  conltru5led,  and  the  angles  C and  D 
SBay  be  meafured  by  a line  of  chords, 
a.  By  calculation  : The  folution  of  this 
cafe  depends  upon  the  fecond  and  third 
of  the  preceding  theorems  ; and  firft  we 
imull  find  the  fura  and  difference  of  the 
• fides,  and  half  the  fum  of  the  unknown 
angles,  thus  : 

The  leg  AD  is  - - 126 

The  leg  AC  is  - - - --  103 

‘Their  fum  is  - - - - - 229 

And  their  difference  is  '-  - - 23 

The  fum  of  the  three  angles  ■?  _ n, 

A,  D and  C is  - - - 5 

The  angle  A is  - - - -54°.  36- 

&o  the  fum  of  the  angles  C 7 
and  D will  be  - - - 5 

And  half  their -film  is  - - 62®  45' 

Then  by  theor.  a.  v;e  have  the  following 
proportion,  -viz. 

As  the  fum  of  ihe  fides  AD?  . . 
and  AC  — 2297  - - 5 ®'3J9  4 

To- their  difference  -.  23,  1.36173 

So  is  the  tangent  of-n 
half  the  fum  of  the  un-  v 6.1° 4^'  lo.aS-giS 
koQwa  angles  G and  D J, 
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Totang.  ofhalftheir?  a./  „ 
difference  - - 5 ^ 5.29=6.? 

Now  having  half" the  fum  and  half  the  dif. 
ference  of  the  two  unknown  angles  Cand 
J),  we  find  the  quantity  of  each  of  tlieia 
by  theorem  3.,  thus  :. 

To  half  the  fum  of  the  ah-7  , „ . 

c 02  at' 

IK.  - - i 


30 


gjes  C and  D,  •viz 
Add  half  their  difference,  “biz.  11® 


And  the  fum  is  the  greater  ang.  C 73°  47' 
Again,  from  half  their  fum,  'fizz.  62°  45' 
Take  half  their  difference,  ‘Uiz.  1 1 ® oi' 

Aiid  there  will  remain  the?  „ , 

lelTer  ahgle  D - - - 5 ~ ‘*'5 


N.  B.  The  greater  ahgle  is  always  that 
fubtended  by  tlie  greater  fide  : thus,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  the  greater  angle  C;  is 
fubtended  by  the  greater  fide  AD;  and 
the  lelTer  angle  D,  is  fubtended  by  the 
letter  fide  AC., 

Cafe  V,  Two  fides  and  the  contained 
ahgle  being  given,  to  find  the  third  fide. 
Example.  In  the  triangle  BCDf/Wd. 
ti®  8.)  fuppofe  B C m:  154,  B D — 133, 
ahd  the  angle  3=156°  03';  required  ihi 
fide  CD. 

1.  Geometrically  : The  conftruflion  of 
this  cafe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  laftj 
ahd  the  length  of  D C is  found  by  taking 
its  length  in  your  compaffes,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  fame  line  of  equal  parts  that 
the  two  legs  were  t.aken  from. 

2.  By  calculation  : The  folution  of  this 
cafe  depends  upon  the  fecond  and  fourth  ; 
and  fii  ft  we  rhufl  find  the  angles  by  the 
Jail  cafe;  thus'; 

As  the  turn  of  the  fides.B  D? 
and  B C 287  - -5|||||;  - 5 

is  to  their  difference  21  - 1.32222 

So  is  the  tangent  of"? 

half  the  fum  of  the  >61°  58'^  10.27372 
angles  D and  C j 

To  the  tangent  of  half  theiri 
difference  7,50'  - - 

S'l  by  theorem  3-.  we  have  the  angles  D 
and  C thus  : 

To  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  ?' 

D and  C - - - i 


2.45788 


9.13S06 


6i°58' 


Add  half  their  difference 
And  the  fum  is  the  greater  angle  D 69”  48' 
Alto,  from  half  the  fura  - ’61®  58' 

Take  half  the  difference  - 7®  ,5°' 

And  there  remains  the  leffer  7 , 

angle  C - - - -S 

Then  by  Cafe  II.  we  have  the  following 
analogy  for  finding  D C the  leg  required; 

SjCi 

I- 


7“  50 


08' 
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S,  C ; B D : ; S,  B : D C. 
if. As  the  fine  of  C 54°  oS'  9.908S9 
ToBD  - - 133  aiasSs 

So  is  the  fine  of  B sfi’ 03'  9.91883 

To  DC  - - 136.1  2.13399 

Cafe  VI.  Three  fides  being  given,  to 
find  the  angles. 

Example  : In  the  triangle  ABC 
n®  9.)  fuppofe  AB  — 156,  AC  — 185.7, 
and  B C = 84  i required  the  angles  A, 
B,  and  C.. 

I,  Geometrically  : Make  AC—  185.7 
from  any  line  of  equal  parts ; and  from 
the  fame  line  taking  156  zz  AB  in  your 
compares,  fix  one  foot  of  them  in  A, 
and  with  another  fweep  an  arch  j then 
take  84  rr  B C in  your  compalTes,  and 
fixing  one  foot  in  C.  with  the  other  fweep 
an  arch,  which  will  crofs  the  former  in 
B:  laftly,  join  the  points  B and  A,  and 
B and  C;  fo  the  triangle  will  be  con- 
ftrufled,  and  the  angles  may  be  meafur- 
ed  by  a line  of  chords, 
s.  By  calculation  : Let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular, B D,  from  the  vertex  B,  upon 
the  bafe  AC  ; which  will  divide  the  bafe 
into  two  fegments  A D and  D C,  the 
lengths  whereof  may  be  found  by  theor. 
4.  thus : 

As  the  bafe  AC  - 185.7  ' 2.26893 

To  the  fum  of  the  fides  AB  7 _ 

and  BC  240  - - 

So  is  the  diff.  of  the  fides  73  1.8.5733 

To  the  difference  of  the  feg- 7 , 

ments  of  the  bafe  93  5 

And  having  the  fum  of  the  fegments, 
‘uiz.  the  whole  bafe,  and  their  difference, 
we  find  the  fegments  themfelves,  by 
theorem  3.  thus  : 

To  half  the  fum  of  the  fegments  - 91.8 
And  half  tlieir  difference  - - 46  5 

And  the  fum  is  the  greater  feg.AD  139.3 
Alfofrom  half  the  fum  of  the  feg.  928 
Take  half,  their  difference  46.5 

The  remainder  is  the  leffer  feg.  D C 46.3 
Now  the  triangle  A B C is  divided,  by 
the  perpendicular  DB,  into  two  right- 
angled  triangles,  A D B , and  D B C J in 
the  firfi  of  which  are  given  the  hypothe- 
nufe  AB  — 156,  and  the  bafe  AD  — 
I39.3,  to  find  the  oblique  angles,  for 
which  we  have  (by  Cafe  V.  of  redtangu- 
lar  trigonometry)  the  following  analo- 
logy,  <viz. 

As  A B - - 756  2.19312 

To_AD  - . 139.3  2.14395 

So  IS  the  radius  - 50®  10.00000 

To  the  co-fine  of  the?  , _ 

angleA  - . ^26'’40  9-9J083 

VoL.  IV. 


Alfo  the  angle  C is  found  by  the  fame 
cafe,  thus: 

As  B C - - 84  . 1.9242S 

To  C D - - 46.3  - 1.66558 

So  is  the  radius  90°  - to  00000 

To  theco.line  of  C 56°  30'  9.74130 

Having  found  the  two  angles  A and  C, 
we  have  the  thini,  B,  by  taking  the  fum 
of  the  other  two  from  1 80,  thus  : 

The  fum  of  all  the  three  angles  is  180“ 
The  fum  of  A and  C is  - 83°  10' 

The  angle  B is  - - gd'*  50' 

All  the  proportions  ufed  for  the  Iblutions 
of  the  feveral  cafes  in  plain  trigonome- 
try, may  be  performed  by  the  fcale  and 
compafs.  On  the  fcale  there  are  feveral 
logarithmic  lines,  viz.  one  of  numbers, 
another  of  fines,  and  one  of  tangents,  SiC. 
See  the  article  Scale. 

And  the  vvay  of  working  a proportion 
by  thefe  is  this,  viz.  extend  your  com- 
palfes  from  the  firft  term  of  your  pro- 
portion, found  on  the  fcale,  to  the  fecond, 
and  with  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  in 
the  third  term,  the  other  will  reach  the 
fourth  term  required. 

Spherical  TaiGONOMETRy,  is  the  art 
whereby,  from  three  given  parts  of  a 
fpherical  triangle,  we  difcover  the  reft  ; 
and,  like  plane  trigonometry,  is  either 
right-angled,  or  oblique-angled.  But 
before  we  give  the  analogies  for  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  feveral  cafes  in  either,  it  will  be 
proper. to  premife  the  following  theorems. 
Theorem  i.  In  all  right-angled  fpheri- 
cal triangles,  the  fine  of  the  hypothe- 
nufe:  radius  ; : fine  of  a leg  ; fine  of  its 
oppofite  angle.  And  the  fine  of  a leg  i 
radius  ;;  tangent  of  the  other  leg  : tan- 
gent of  its  oppofite  angle. 

Demonftratlon  : Let  EDAFG  (plate 
CCLXXXIV.  fig.  2.  n®  I.)  reprelent 
the  eighth  pait  of  a fpbere, 'where  the 
quadiantal  planes  E D F G,  E D B C,  are 
both  perpendicular  to  the  quadrantaj 
plane  AD  FB  ; and  the  quadrantal  plane 
ADGC  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
E D F G5  and  the  fpherical  triangle 
ABC  is  right-angled  at  B,  were  C A 
is  the  hypothenufe,  andBA,  BC,  are 
the  legs. 

■ To  the  arches  GF,  CBj  draw  the  tangents 
H F,  O B,  and  the  fines  G M,  Cl,  on 
the  radii  D F,  D B ; .aho  draw  B L the 
fine  of  the  arch  AJ3,  and  C K the  fine  of 
A C ; and  then  join  I K and  O L.  Now. 
H F,  O B,  G M,  C I,  are  all  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  pfane  A D F B.  And  H D, 
GK,  OL,  lie  all  in  the  fame  plane 
ADGC.  Alfo  FD,  IK,  BL,  lie  all 
18  X in 
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sn  the  fame  plane  A D G C.  Therefore, 
the  right-angled  triangles  HFD,  CIK, 
O D L,  having  the  equal  angles  H It  F, 
C IC  I,  O L B,  are  lirnilar.  And  C K ■■ 
D G : : C I ; G M ; that  is,  as  the  fine  of 
the  hypothenufe  : rad.  : ; fine  of  a leg  : 
fine  of  its  oppofite  angle.  For  GM  is 
the  fine  of  the- arc  GF,  which  meafures 
the  angle  CAB,  Alfo,  LB  ; DF  ; : 
B O : F H ; that  is,  as  the  fine  of  a leg  ; 
rad.  ; : tang,  of  the  other  leg  : tang,  of 
its  oppofite  angle.  Q^E.  D. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  any  oblique  fpherical  triangle 
A C D (ibid.  n»  a.)  are  to  one  another, 
direfilly,  as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  fides. 
Hence  it  alfo  follows,  that,  in  right- 
angled  fpherical  triangles,  having  the 
fanae  perpendicular,  the  fines  of  the  bafes 
will  be  to  each  other,  inverfely,  as  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  at  the  bafes. 
Theorem  a.  In  any  right-angled  fphe- 
rical triangle  ABC  (^ibid.  n°  3.)  it  will 
be,  as  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  one  leg, 
fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  other  leg  to  the  co- 
fine of  the  hypothenufe. 

Hence,'if  two  right-angled  fpherical  tri- 
angles A B C,  C B D (ibid.  n°  s.)  have 
the  fame  perpendicular  B C,  the  co-fines 
jof  their  hypothenufes  will  be  to  each 
other,  dlrefilly,  as  the  to-fines  of  their 
bafes. 

Theorem  3.  fn  any  fpherical  triangle  it 
will  be,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  either 
angle,  fo  is  the  co-fi'ne  of  the  adjacent  leg 
to  the  co-fine  of  the  oppofite  angle. 
Hence,  in  right-angled  fpherical  tran- 
■ gles,  having  the  fame  perpendicular,  the 
co-fines  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe  will  be 
to  each  other,  direflly,  as  the  fines  of  the 
vertical  angles. 

Theorem  4.  In  any  right  angled  fphe- 
rical triangle  it  will  be,  as  radius  is  to 
the  cof'fins  of  the  hypothenufe,  fp  is  the 


tangent  of  either  angle  to  the  co- tangent 
of  the  other  angle. 

As  the  fum  of  the  fines  of  two  unequal 
arches  is  to  their  dilference,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  thofe  arches 
to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference; 
and,  as  the  fum  of  the  co-fines  is  to  their 
difference,  fo  is  the  co-tangent  of  half 
the  Aim  of  the  arches  to  the  tangent  of 
half  the  difference  of  the  fame  arches, 
Theorem  j.  In  any  fpherical  triangle 
ABC  (ibid,  n®  4.  and  5.)  it  will  be,  as 
the  co-tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  two 
fides  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  differ- 
ence, fo  is  the  co-tangent  of  half  the  bale 
to  the  tangent  of  the  diltance  (DE)  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  middle  of  the 
bafe. 

Since  the  laft,  proportion,  by  perniuta- 
AC-fBC 

tion,  becomes  co-tang. : co- 

AC— BC 

tang.  A E : ; tang. : tang, 

DE,  and  as  the  tangents  of  any  two 
arches  are,  inverfely,  as  their  co-tangenis; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  tang.  AE; 

AC-pBC  AG-BC 

tang.  — ' '•  : ; tang,  — — : 

2 r 2 

tang.  DE  j or,  that  the  tangent  of  half 
the  bafe  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum 
of  the  fides,  as  the  tangent  of  half  the 
difference  of  the  fides  to  the  tangent  of 
the  diltance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
middle  of  the  bafe. 

Theorem  6.  In  any  fpherical  triangle 
ABC  (ibid.  n°  4.)  it  will  be,  as  the  co- 
tangent of  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  at 
the  bafe,  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their 
dilference,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the 
vertical  angle  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
which  the  perpendicular  C D makes 
with  the  line  C F bifefting  the  vertical 
angle. 


Tte 
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The  Solution  of  the  Cafes  of  right-angled  fpherical  Triangles,  -{ibid,  n*  3.) 


0 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

^ I* 

The- hyp.  AC  and 

one  angle  A 

The  oppofite  leg 

BC 

As  radius  : fine  hyp.  AC  : : line  /t : 

fine  B C fby  the  former  part  ff  theor.  1.) 

% 

The  hvp.  A C and 

one  angle  A 

The  adjacent  leg 

AB 

As  radius  : co-fine  ot  A ' : tang.  AC  ; , 

tang.  A B (hy  the  hfter  parr  of'rhpo.  I ) 

• 3 

The  hyp.  A C and 

one  angle  A 

The  other  angle 

C 

As  radius  : co-line  or  A C' : : tang.  A : 

co^tang.  C (by  theorem  4.) 

4 

The  hyp.  A C and 

one  leg  AB 

Xhe  other  leg 

BC 

As  co-line  A B : radius  : : co-line  A C : 

co-fine  B C (by  theorem  2.) 

S- 

The  hyp.  A C and 

one  leg  AB 

The  oppofite  an- 

gle C 

As  fine  A C : radius  : : fine  A B : fine 

C (by  the  former  part  of  theornn  i.) 

6 

The  hyp.  A C and 

one  leg  A B 

The  adjacent  an- 

gle A 

As  tang.  AC  : tang.  AB  ; ; radius  : 

co-fine  A (by  theorem^i.) 

7 

One  leg  AB  and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

The  other  leg 

BC 

As  radius  : fine  A B : : tangent  A : tan- 

gent B C (by  theorem  4.) 

g 

One  leg  A B and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

Xlie  oppofite  an- 

Sle  C 

As  radius  : fine  A : : co-fine  of  AB  : 

co-fine  of  C (by  theorem  3.) 

9 

One  leg  A B and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

The  hyp. 

A C 

As  co-line  of  A : radius  ; : tang.  A B : 

tang.  AC  (by  theorem  i.) 

10 

One  leg  B C and  the 

oppofite  angle  A 

The  otner  leg 

AB 

As  tang.  A : tang.  B C ; : radius  : fine 

AB  (by  theoremy]..) 

11 

One  leg  B C and  the 

oppofite  angle  A 

The  adjacent  an- 

gle C 

As  co-fine  B C j radius  ; ; co-line  of  A : 

fin.  C (by  theorem  3.) 

IZ 

One  |eg  B C and  the 

oppofite  angle  A 

The  hyp, 

AC 

As  iin.  A : lin.  B C : : radius  : fin,  A C 

(by  theorem  r.) 

>3 

Both  legs 

AB  and  BC 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  radius  s co-fine  A B j : co-fine  B C : 

co-fine  AC  (by  theorem  2.) 

14 

Both  legs 

AB  and  B C 

An  angle,  fup- 
pofe  A 

As  tine  A B : radius  ; ; tang*  B C : tangi 
A (by  theorem  4.) 

15 

Bath  angles 

A and  C 

' A leg,  lup^fe 

AB 

As  line  A : co-line  C : : radius  : co-line 

AB  (by  theorem  3,) 

16 

Both  angles 

A and  C 

The  hyp. 

AC  'X 

As  tang.  A : co-tang.  C : : rauius  : co 
fine -A  C (by  theorem  4.) 

Mote,  The  loth,  nth,  and  12th  cafes  are  ambiguous;  (ince  it  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  data,  whether  A B,  C,  and  A C,  be  greater  or  lefs  than  90  degrees  each. 


The  Solution  of  the  Cafes  of  oblique  fpherical  Triangles,  (j.bid.  n”  4 and  y.) 


0 

a» 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

X 

Two  iides  AC,  BC, 

and  an  angle  A oppo- 
tite  to  one  of  them. 

The  angle  B op- 

pofite to  t he 
other 

As  line  B C : fine  A : ; line  A C : 

line  B (by  theor.  i.)  Note,  this  cafe 
is  ambiguous  when  B C is  lefs  than 
A.C;  fince  it  cannot  be  determined  from 
he  data  whether  B be  acute  or  o^tufe. 

2 

'Bwo  iides  AC,  B C, 

and  an  angle  A oppo 
(ite  to  one  of  them. 

The  jnciuded 

angle  A C B 

Upon  AB  produced  (if  '-ed  oe)  let  fall 

th6  perpendicular  C T : then  (by  theor. 

4.  ) rad.  : co-fine  AC::  tang.  A : co- 
tang. ACD;  but  (by  theor.  i.)  as 
tang.  B C ; tang.  AC::  co-fine  AC  D ; 
co-finhBCD.  Whence  AC BzzA CD 
dz  B C D is  known. 
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Ca'e 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

3 

Two  Tides  AC,  B C, 

and  an  angle  oppoiite 
to  one  of  them 

The  other  fide 

AB 

As  rad.  : co-line  A : : tang.  AC  ; tan7 

AD  (by  theor.  i.)  and  (by  theor.  t.) 
as  co-fin,  A C : co-fin.  B C : : co-fin. 
AD:  co-fin.  BD.  Note,  this  and  the 
laft  cafe  are  both  ambiguous  when  the 
firft  is  fo. 

4 

Two  Tides  AC,  A B. 

and  the  included 
angle  A 

The  other  fide 

BC 

As  rad.  : co-fin.  A : : tang.  A C : tan. 

AD  (by  theor.  i.)  whence  BD  is 
alfo  known  : then  (by  theor.  2.)  as 
co-fine  AD  : co-fine  B D : i co-fine 
\ C : co-fine  B C. 

5 

Two  lides  A C,  A B, 

and  the  included 
angle  A 

Either  ot  theother 

angles,  Tup- 
^ pofe  B 

As  rad.  : co-fine  A : : tang.  A C:  tan. 

AD  (by  theorem  i.)  whence  BDis 
known  : then  (by  theor.  4.)  is  fineBD; 
fine  AD  : : tan.  A : tan.  B. 

6 

Two  angles  A,  ACB, 

and  the  lide  A C 
betwixt  them 

The  other  angle 

As  rad.  : co-fine  AC::  tang.  A : co- 

tang. ACD  (by  theor.  4.)  whence 

B C D is  alfo  known  : then  (by  theor. 

3 . ) as  fine  A C D : fine  B C D ::  co- 
fine A : co-fine  B. 

. 7 

I'wo angles  A,  ACB, 

and  the  fide  A C 
betwixt  them 

Either  of  the  other 

(ides,  fuppofe  B C 

As  rad.  : co-line  AC::  tang.  A : co- 

tang. ACD  (by  theo. 4 )whenceBCD 
is  alfo  known:  then,  as  co-fine  BCD; 
co-fine  ACD::  tang.  A C ; tang.  B C 
(by  thei^r.  i.) 

8 

Two  angles  A,  B,  and 
a fide  A C oppofite 
to  one  of  them 

The  fide  B C op- 

pofite the  other 

As  fine  B : fine  AC::  line  A : fine 

B C (by  theorem  i.) 

9 

X'wo  angles  A,  B, 

and  a fide  A C oppo 
fite  to  one  of  them 

The  fide  A B 

betwixt  them 

As  rad.  ; co-fine  A : : tang.  A C ; tan. 
AD  (by  theor.  i.)  and  as  ; tang.  B; 
tang.  A : : fine  A D ; fine  B D (by 
theor.  4.)  whence  A B is  alfo  known. 

lO 

Two  angles  A,  B, 

and  a fide  AC  oppo- 
fite  to  one  of  them 

The  other  angle 

ACB 

As  rad. : co-fine  AC  : : tang.  A : co- 
tang. ACD  (by  theor.  4.)  and  as  co- 
fine A : CO- fine  B : : fine  AC  D:line 
BCD  (by  theor.  3.)  vvhence  ACB 
is  alfo  known. 

11 

All  the  three  lides  AB, 

AC,  and  B C 

An  angle,  tup- 
pole  A 

, , „ AC+BC 

As  tang.  ^ A B 5 tang. : : 

^ Q B C 

tang.  : tang.  DE,  the  dif- 

tance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
middle  of  the  bafe  (by  theor.  6.) 
whence  A D is  known  ; then,  as  tang. 
A C ! tang.  AD  : ; rad.  : co-fine  A (by 
theorem  i.) 

12 

'All  the  three  angles 

A,  B,  and  ACB 

A fide,  fuppofe 

AC 

, ABC-pA  ABC— A 

As  co-tan,*— — — : tan. ' " — 

2 2 

AC®  r u 1 • 

; : tang.- — — - : tang,  ot  the  angle  m- 

eluded  by  the  perpendicular  and  a line 
bil'eiSlIng  the  vertical  angles  ; whence 
A C D is  alfo  known  : then  (by  theor. 
5.)  tang.  A : co-tang.  ACD::  rad. 
CO  fine  A C. 
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Note,  in  letting  fall  your  perpendicular, 
let  it  always  be  from  the  end  of  a given 
fide,  and  oppofitetoa  given  angle. 
trillion,  in  arithmetic,  a billion  of 
billions.  See  Numeration. 

TRILLO,  in  niufic,  the  fame  with  cadence. 

See  the  article  Cadence, 
trim  of  a Jhip,  her  bell:  pofture,  proportion 
of  ballaft,  and  hanging  of  her  mafts,  Gff. 
for  failing.  To  find  the  trim  of  a fliip, 
is  to  find  the  belt  way  of  making  her  fail 
fwiftly,  or  how  Ihe  will  fail  belt.  This 
is  doneby  eating  of  her  mafts  and  Ihrpuds; 
fomelhips  failing  much  better  when  they 
are  flack,  than  when  they  are  tautorfatt: 
but  this  depends  much  upon  experience 
and  judgment,  and  the  feveral  trials  and 
obfervations  which  the  commander  and 
other  officers  may  make  aboard. 
TRIMACRUS,  orTaiMACER,  afoot,  in 
antient  poetry,  the  fame  with  the  mo- 
lolTus.  See  Molossus  and  Foot, 
trimmers,  in  architeflure,  pieces-  of 
timber  framed  at  right-angles  to  the 
joints,  againft  the  ways  for  chimneys, 
and  well-holes  for  ftairs.  , 

TRINE,  in  aftrology,  the  afpefi  or  fitua- 
tion  of  one  ftar  with  regard  to  another, 
when  they  are  diftant  iso  degrees  : it  is 
noted  with  this  charafiler  A. 

TRING,  a market-town  of  Hertfordftiire, 
twenty-four  miles  vveft  of  Hertford. 
TRINGA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  fcolo- 
paces,  the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe  ; 
the  beak  is  of  a cylindric  figure,  obtufe 
at  the  extremity,  and  in  length  about 
equal  to  the  toes  ; the  feet  have  each  four 
toes,  and  they  are  connedled. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  ruff,  the  cln- 
clus,  the  lapwing,  the  godwit,  the  tolk, 
grey  plover,  Sfc.  See  the  articles  Ruff, 
CiNCLUS,  Sfc. 

TRINGLE,  in  architefilure,  a name  com- 
mon to  (everal  little  fquare  members  or 
ornaments,  as  reglets,  iirtels,  and  plat- 
bands, 

Tringle  is  more  particularly  u fed  for  a 
little  member  fixed  exafitly  over  every 
triglypb,  under  the  plat-band  of  the 
architrave,  from  whence  the  guttre  or 
pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRINIDAD,  or  Trinity-island,  is 
fituated  in  the  Atlantic  or  American 
ocean,  between  60“  and  62“  of  weft 
longitude,  and  between  9°  and  11  "of 
north  latitude  5 it  is  about  ninety  miles 
long,  and  fixty  broad. 

TRINIDAD,  a port- town  of  Mexico,  in 
America,  fituated  in  the  province  of 


Guatimala,  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Guatimala  : weft 
long.  94°,  north  lat,  13“. 

TRINITARIANS,  thole  who  are  ortho- 
dox and  believe  in  the  trinity  : thofe  who 
do  not  believe  therein,  being  called  anti- 
trinitarians.  ' , 

Trinitarians  alfo  denote  an  order  of  re- 
ligious inftituted  at  Rome  in  the  year 
I19S,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
HI.  the  founders  whereof  were  John  de 
Matha,  and  Felix  de  Valois.  His  holi- 
nefs  gave  them  permiffion  to  eftablifli  this 
order  for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  who 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  infi- 
dels : he  gave  them,  as  a habit,  a white 
gown  ornamented  with  a red  and  blue 
crofs.  After  the  death  of  the  two  foun- 
ders, pope  HonoriusTII.  continued  the 
order,  and  their  rule  was  approved  by 
his  fucceffor  Clement  IV.  in  1267.  At 
firft  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  flefli, 
and,  when  they  travelled,  were  to  ride 
only  upon  affes.  But  their  rule  was  cor- 
re£ted  and  mitigated  by  the  bifliop  of 
Paris,  and  the  abbots  of  St.  Viftor  and 
St.  Genevieve,  who  allowed  them  to  eat 
any  kind  of  food,  and  to  ufe  horfes- 
This  order  poffeffes  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  convents  in  thirteen  different 
provinces.:  fix  of  which  are  in  France; 
namely,  France,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
Champaine,  Languedoc,  and  Provence; 
three  in  Spain,  Hii%.  New.  Caftile,  Old 
Caftile,  and  Arragon  ; one  is  in  Italy, 
and  one  in  Portugal.  There  was  for- 
merly the  province  of  England,  where 
this  oi'der  had  forty-three  houles ; that' 
of  Scotland,  where  it  had  nine  ; and  that 
of  Ireland,  where  it  had  fifty-two ; be- 
fides  a great  number  of  monafteries  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  other 
countries.  The  convent  of  Cerfroy  in 
France  is  head  of  the  order. 

There  are  alfo  nuns  of  the  trinitarian 
order  eftablifhed  in  Spain,  by  John  de 
Matha  himfelf,  who  built  them  a con- 
vent in  1201,  under  the  direSion  of  tha 
infanta  Conftantia,  daughter  of  Peter  If, 
king  of  Arragon,  who  was  the  firft  re.-' 
ligious,  and  the  firft  fuperior  of  that  or- 
der. And,  in  16]  2,  Frances  de  Romero, 
daughter  of  Julian  de  Romero,  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  fpanifli  army,  founded 
a convent  of  barefooted  trinitarian-nuns 
at  Madrid. 

TRINITY,  irimtas,  in  theology,  the  in- 
effable mvftery  of  three  perions  in  one 
God  ; Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  See 
the  arucle  God,  £fr. 

The 
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The  dofVrine  of  the  trinity,  as  pro. 
feffed  in  the  chriftian  church,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; that  there  is  but  one  God  in  three 
diftinft  perfons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoftj  perfan  fignifying  the  fame  as 
effence,  with  a particular  manner  of  fub- 
iiftance,  which  the  Greek  fathers  call  hy- 
poftafis,  taking  it  for  the  incornmuni- 
cable  property  that  makes  a perfon.  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  be- 
lieved to  be  three  diftinft  perfons  in  the 
divine  nature,  becaufe  the  fcriptures,  in 
fp'eaking  of  thefe  three,  diftinguiih  them 
from  one  another,  as  we  ufe  in  common 
fpeech  to  diftinguiih  three,  feveral  per- 
fons. There  are  many  inftances  to  this 
purpofe  ; particularly  the  form  of  admi- 
niftring  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  which 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft:  and  that  foleran 
benediftion,  with  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Corin- 
thians ; " The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
“ Chrift,  .©■£•.”  and  the  three  witnelfes 
in  heaven,  mentioned  by  St,  John.  Each 
of  thefe  three  perfons  are  affirmed  to  be 
God,  becaufe  the  names,  properties,  and 
operations  of  God  are,  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  attributed  to  each  of  them. 

The  divinity  of  the  Father  is  undifputed. 
That  of  the  Son  is  proved  from  the  fol- 
lowing texts,  among  many  others.  St. 
John  fays,  “ The  Word  was  God 
St,  Paul,  “ That  God  was  manifefted 
in  the  flefli ; that  Chrift  is  over  all, 
God  bleffed  for  ever.”  Eternity  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Son  : “ the  Son  hath  life 
in  himfelf  perfeftion  of  knowledge  ; 

as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  fo  know  I 
the  Father.”  And  we  are  commanded, 
“ To  honour  the  Son,  as  we  honour  the 
Father.”  The  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  refts  upon  the  following  proofs, 
among  others  ; Lying  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  is  called.  “ lying  to  God  :”  be- 
caufe Chriftians  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  they  are  faid  to  be  the 
“ temples  of  God.”  “ H is  teaching 
all.  things ; his  guiding  into  all  truth  ; 
his  telling  things  to  come;  his  fearch- 
ing  all  things,  even  (he  deep  things 
of  God,  Sfr.”  are  adduced  as  plain 
charafters  of  his  divinity.  Befides,  he 
• is  joined  with  God  the  Father,  as  an  ob- 
: ij.e’ft'  of  faith  and  worftiip,  in  baptilm, 
and  the  apoftolical  benediftion.  Many 
of  the  heathens  feem  to  have  had  a no- 
tion of  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead  ; Plato 
and  his  followers  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch 
terms,  that  the  piimitive  fathers,  have 
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been  accufed  of  borrowing  the  doflrine 
itfelf  from  the  platonic  fchool.  This 
point  is  treated  at  large  in  Cudworih’j 
Intelieftual  Syftem. 

The  feveral  anti,  trinitarian  herefies  mav 
be  feen  under  their  refpeflive  articles.  See 
ARIANS,  SaBELLIANS,  SOCINlANSjSff 

TaiNlTY-suNDAY,  a feftival  of  the  dith 
ftian  church,  obferved  on  the  Sunda; 
next  after  Whitfunday,  in  honour  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  trinity.  The  obfer. 
vation  of  this  feftival  was  firft  enjoined  in 
the  council  of  Arles,  amo  1260. 

Trinity-house,  a kind  of  college  at 
Deptford,  belonging  to  a company  or 
corporation  of  feamen,  who,  by  the  king’i 
charter,  have  power  to  take  cognizance 
of  thofe  perfons  who  deftroy  fea-markt,' 
and  to  get  reparation  of  fuch  datnagejj 
and  to  take  care  of  other  things  belong, 
ing  to  navigation.  At  prefent,  maty 
gentry  and  fome  nobility  are  membersof 
that  community. 

The  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftantsof 
the  trinity- houfe,  may  fet  up  beacoti, 
and  marks  for  the  Tea,  in  fuch  placet, 
near  the  coafts  or,  forelands,  as  to  tbesi 
ffiall  feem  meet.  By  a ftatute  of  queu 
Elizabeth,  no  fteeple,  trees,  or  ofa 
things  ftanding  as  fea-raarks,  ffiall  be 
taken  away  or  cut  down,  upon  pain  tbl 
every  perfon  guilty  of  fuch  offence,  lliill 
forfeit  100  1.  and  if  the  perfon  offending 
be  not  poffeffed  of  the  value,  he  ffiall  bt 
deemed  convift  of  outlawry. 

Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  a religious  ft. 
ciety  inftituted  at  Rome  by  St.  Philip 
Neri,  in  154.8.  Thefe  religious  were 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  pilgrimi 
who  came  to  vifit  the  tombs  of  St.  Pelei 
and  St.  Paul.  The  fociety  originally 
confifted  of  only  fifteen  religious,  wbo 
affembled  on  the  firft  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  dsl 
Campo,  to  hear  the  exhortations  of  ibi 
founder  ; after  whofe  death  pope  Paul  VI, 
gave  the  fraternity  the  church  of  St.  Be- 
nedift,  near  which  they  have  Cnee  buill 
a large  hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  pil. 
grims.  The  fraternity  is  one  of  themoj 
conliderable  in  Rome,  and.moftoftlt 
nobility  of  both  fexes  have  been  membtii 
thereof. 

TRINOMIAL,  or  Trinomial  root, 
in  mathematics,  is  a root  confiftingo 
three  parts  connefted  together  by  ib 
figns  + . r — , is  X + y + z,  or  a- 
b — c.  See  Binomial  and  Root. 
TRINQUIMALE,  a port-town  ..  f il' 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  fituated  on  the  nonb 
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eaft  part  of  theifland-;  eaft  long;  80°, 
north  lat.  9°. 

trio,  in  mufic,  a part  of  a concert  where- 
in three  perfons  fing  j or  more  properly 
a mufical  compofition  confiding  of  three 
parts.  Trios  are  the  fined  kinds  of  com- 
pofition,  and  thefe  are  what  pleafe  mod 
in  concerts. 

RIOCLITE,  in  adrology,  an  afpe£l  or 
fituation  of  two  planets  with  regard-  to 
the  earth,  when  they  are  three  oflants  or 
eight  parts  of  a circle,  i.  e.  135'’ didant 
from  each  other.  This  afpeit,  which 
fome  call  the  fefquiquadrans,  is  one  of 
the  new  afpeffs  fuperadded  to  the  old  ones 
by  Kepler. 

TRIONES,  in  adronomy,  a fort  of  con- 
itellation  or  aff-mblage  of  feveral  dars  in 
theurfa  minor,  commonly  called  Charles's 
wain.  See  the  article  Ursa. 

TRIONUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monadelphia.polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confilts  of  five  pafent 
petals,  vertically  cordated,  and  united 
together  at  the  bale  ; the  fiuit  is  an  ovated 
quinquangular  capfule,  confiding  of  five 
cells,  and  containing  five  valves  : the 
feeds  re  numerous,  and  kidney-lhaped. 

TRIOf  TERIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
deeandria-iiigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
roPa  whereof  confids  of  fix  oval,  ereiio- 
patulous,  equal  and  permanent  petals, 
furrounded  by  three  others  fmaller  than 
themfelves,  but  equal  to  one  another : 
there  is  no  peric.irpium  : the  feeds  are 
three,  erefl  and  cai  inulated  at  the  back  5 
each  of  them  has  externally  at  its  bafe  an 
ala,  and  at  its  apex  two  ; thefe  ala  are 
what  in  the  flowering  date  of  the  plant 
appear  to  be  petals,  but  they  are  not 
truly  fuch. 

TRIOURS,  in  law,  are  fuch  perfojis  as  are 
chofen  by  the  court  to  examine  whether 
a challenge  made  to  the  whole  panel  of 
jurors,  or  any  part  of  them,  be  jud  or 
not. 

TRIP,  a fea-term.  A Ihip  is  faid  to  bear 
her  top-fails  a-trip,  when  fhe  carries  them 
hoided  up  to  the  highed. 

TRIPARTITE,  iripartiius,  fomething 
divided  into  three  parts,  or  made  by  three 
parties,  as  indenture  tripartite,  &c. 

TRIPARTITION,  a divifion  by  three, 
or  the  taking  the  third  part  of  any  num- 
ber or  quantity. 

TRIPELAS,  in  natural  hidory,  earths 
compofed  of  apparently  fimilar  particles, 
naturally  dry,  and  of  rough  dudy  fur- 
faces,  but  fomewhat  more  firmly  cohe- 
than  the  ochres,  compofed  of  fine 
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but  hard  particles,  and  not  readily  diffu= 
fible  in  water.  Of  this  genus  of  earths 
authors  make  five  fpeties,  v/hich  may  be 
reduced  to  the  yellowifh  and  the  reddiflij 
for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article 
Tripoli. 

TRIPENTAH.®DRIA,  in  natural  hit- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars, 
compofed  of  thrice  five  planes,  being 
made  of  a .pentangular  column,  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  a pentangular  py- 
ramid. Of  this  genus  we  have  only  one 
fpecies : this  has  a moderately  long  co- 
lumn, and  very  fhort  and  broad  pyra- 
mids j it  is  found  in  Derby.lbire,  York- 
ftiire,  and  Cornwall,  and  is  frequent 
about  Gofielaer,  in  Saxony, 

TRIPHTHONGUE,  in  grammar,  an  af. 
femblage  or  concourfe  of  three  vowels  in 
the  fame  fyllable,  as  qua. 

TRIPLE,  threefold.  See  the  article  Ra- 
tio and  5kKTriple. 

Trpple,  in  mufic,  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of 
meafure  or  time.  See  the  articles  Time 
and  Measure. 

Triple-time  confids  of  many  different 
fpecies,  whereof  there  are  in  general 
four,  each  of  which  has  its  varieties. 
The  common  name  triple  is  taken  hence, 
that  the  whole  half  of  the  bar  is  divifible 
into  three  parts,  and  is  beaten  accordingly. 
The  fil'd  fpecies  is  called  the  fimple  triple, 
wherein  the  meafure  is  equal  to  three 
femibreves,  three  minims,  three  crotchets, 
three  quavers,  or  three  femiquavers, 
which  are  marked  thus,  LI  but 

the  lad  is  not  much  ufed,  except  in 
church  mufic.  In  all  thefe  the  meafure 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  or  times, 
called  thence  triple-time,  or  the  meafure 
of  three  times  j whereof  two  are  beat 
down,  and  the  third  up.  The  fecond 
fpecies  is  the  mixed  triple  ; its  meafure  is 
equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers,  or 
fix  femiquavers,  and  accordingly  is  mark- 
ed ^ or  | or  ; but  the  lad  is  feldom 
ufed.  The  meafure  here  is  ufually  di- 
vided into  equal  parts  or  times,  whereof 
one  is  beat  down  and  one  up  ; but  it  may 
alfo  be  divided  into  fix  times,  whereof 
the  fird  two  are  beat  down  and  the  third 
up,  then  the  next  two  down  and  the  lad: 
up ; i.  e.  each  half  of  the  meafure  is  beat 
like  the  fimple  triple  (on  which  account  it 
may  be  called  the  compound  triple)  and 
becaufe  it  may  be  thus  divided  either  into 
two  or  fix  times  (r.  e.  two  triples)  it  is 
called  mixed,  and  by  fome  the  meafure 
of  fix  times.  The  third  fpecies  is-thecom- 
pound  triple,  confiding  of  nine  crotchets 

or 
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tor  i:;\iavers,  or  femiqilavers,  marked 
ihe  iiift  and  lalt  are  little  ufed  ; 
fome  alfo  add  9 which  are  never  ufed  ; 
fotne  add  alfo  other  two,  ma.  fix  femi- 
breves  and  fix  minims,  marked  fi  or 
but  thefe  are  not  in  ufe.  This  meafure 
is  divided  into  thi-ee  equal  parts  or  times, 
whereof  two  are  beat  down  and  one  upj 
or  each  third  part  may  be  divided  into 
three  times,  and  beat  like  the  finiple  triple, 
on  which  account  it  is  called  the  mealhre 
of  the  nine  limes.  The  fourth  fpecies 
is  a compound  meafure  of  the  fecond  fpe- 
cies, containing  twelve  crotchets  or  qua- 
vers, or  femiquavers,  marked  i-|, 

to  which  fome  add  f?’  and  , which  are 
jaever  ufed  ; nor  are  the  firft  and  third 
much  ufed  j efpecially  the,  latter.  The 
meafure  here  may  be  divided  into  two 
times,  and  beat  one  down  and  one  up  ; 
or  each  half  may  be  divided  and  beat  as 
the  fecond  fpecies,  either  by  two  or  three, 
in  which  cafe  it  will  make  in  all  twelve 
times  ; and  hence  it  is  called  the  meafure 
of  twelve  times.  The  french  and  Italian 
authors  make  a great  many  more  fpecies 
and  divifions  of  triple-time,  unknown,  or 
at  leaft  unregarded,  by  our  englilh  niufi- 
cians,  and  therefore  not  necelTary  to  be 
dwelt  on  here. 

TRIPLICATE  RATIO,  the  ratio  vvhich 
cubes  bear  to  one  another.  See  Cube. 
This  ratio  is  to  be  diflinguillied  IVoin 
triple  ratio,  and  may  be  thus  con- 
ceived. In  the  geometrical  proportions 
2,  4,  S,  ifi,  3a,  as  the  ratio  of  the  firft 
term  (a)  is  to  the  third  (8)  duplicate  of 
that  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  or  of  the 
ftcond  to  the  third,  fo  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  to-  the  fourth  is  faid  to  be  triplicate 
of  (he  ratio  of  the  firit  to  the  fecond,  or 
of  that  of  the  fecond  to  the  third,  or  of 
that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  as  being 
compounded  of  three  equal  ratios.  See 
the  article  Ra.tio. 

TRIPLICATION,  iripUcatio,  in  the  civil 
Jaw,  the  fame  with  fur-n joinder.  See 
the  article  Suii-rejoinder. 

TRIPLICITY,  or  Tricon,  among  aflro- 
logers,  is  a divifion  of  the  figns  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each 
divifion  confiding  of  three  figns.  Tri- 
plicity  is  frequently  confounded  wiih 
trine  afpefi,  though  ftriflly  ('peaking  the 
two  are  very  different  things  ; asfripli- 
city  is  only  ufed  with  regard  to  the  figns, 
and  trine,  on  the  contrary,  with  regard 
to  the  planets.  The  figns  of  triplicity 
are  thofe  which  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
sad  not  thofe  which  are  in  trine  alji-tft. 


Thus  leo,  faglttarius,  and  arles,  are  figns 
of  triplicity,  becaufe  thofe  figns  are  by 
thefe  writers  all  fuppofed  fiery. 

TRIPOD,  tripos,  in  antiquity,  a famed 
facred  feat  or  ftool,  fupported  by  three 
feet,  whereon  the  priefts  and  fibyls  were 
placed  to  render  oracles.  It  was  on  the 
tripod  that  the  gods  were  faid  to  infpire 
the  Pythians  with  that  divine  fury  and 
enthufiafm  wherewith  they  were  feizedat 
the  delivery  of  their  predidlion's. 

TRIPOLI,  a ttate  of  Africa,  which  includ- 
ing Barca,  is  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean-fea  on  the  north,  by  Egypt  on  the 
eaft,  by  Nubia  and  Bildulgerid  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Tunis  on  the  weft;  ex- 
tending along  the  Ihore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  about  a thoufand  miles,  but  fcarce 
two  hundred  miles  broad  in  any  place, 
The  city  of  Tripoli,  being  the  capital  of 
this  ftate,  is  furrounded  with  a wall  and 
6ilier  fortifications;  eaft  long.  14"  30', 
north  lat.  33°  30'. 

Tripoli  is  alfo  a port-town  of  Syria, 
fituated  on  the  Levant,  being  ihe  chief 
town  of  that  part  of  Syria  antienily 
called  Phoenicia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Libanus  : eaft  long.  36°  15', 
north  lat.  34°  40'. 

Tripoli,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  naraeoN 
an  earthy  fnbftance  which  is  a fpecies  of  ' 
the  tripelas.  See  lire  article  Tripblas. 
This  earth  is  much  ufed  by  the  lapidariei 
to  polifli  ftones,  and  by  the  brafiers,  and 
other  the  like  artiils,  to  clean  metallii-e 
veffels.  It  is  of  , two  kinds,  the  yellowilli, 
and  reddifli-white ; the  yeliowifli-white 
kind  is  called  by  authors  alana  gleba, 
tripolisand  terra  tripolitana  ; this  is  the 
produce  of  Germany,  Saxony,  and 
.France  ; there  is  alfo  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  but  it  is  found  in 
greated  plenty  in  many  paits  of  Africa, 
It  is  found  a dry  hard  earth  of  a very 
pale  yellowifh-white,  of  a firm  texture, 
and  moderately  heavy ; it  is  ibinetimes 
found  of  itfelf,  conftituting  altratiirn; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
. detached  pieces  among  ftrata  of  other 
maltcr.  It  is  of  a rough,  irregular, 
dully  furface ; it  adheres  llightly  to  the 
tongue,  is  dry,  hard,  and  harfh  to  the 
touch,  is  not  to  be  broken  betw'een  the 
fingers,  and  flightly  ftains  the  hands : 
it  makes  no  effervefeence  with  aqua  for- 
tis,  and- makes  a flight  hifling  noife  on 
being  thrown  into  water.  The  reddilh 
tripoli  is  of  our  ov-’ii  prodiiclion,  though 
not  peculiar  to  our  country  5 it  is  found 
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■Jn  great  abundance  on  Mendip-hills  in 
Spmerfetfliire,  and  not  lefs  plentifully  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  This  is  well 
known  in  thelhnps  as  a fubftance  of  great 
ufe  in  polifliing  brafs,  but  is  not  applied 
to  any  of  the  other  ufcs  of  the  yellowiih 
kind  ; this,  like  the  former,  is  mtolt  fre- 
quently found  in  detached  mafles,  and 
while'  in  the  earth  is  tolerably  foft,  and 
eaiily  falls  into  flakes.  'When  dry  it  be- 
comes of  a conlide.rable  hardnefs,  and  is 
of  a fine  pale  reddilli-white,  of  a loofe 
open  texture,  compofed  of  a multitude 
of  extremely  thin  plates  or  flakes  laid 
evenly  on  one  another,  and  conCderably 
heavy;  it  is  of  a fmooth  and  fomewliat 
glofly  fui'face  j it  adheres  very  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  is  dry  and  harflt  to  the  touch, 
too  hard  to  be  broken  between  the  fingers, 
and  does  not  (tain  the  hands : it  make# 

■ no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  burns  to 
. a paler  colour,  with  fome  additional 
hardnefs. 

TRIPPING,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  quick, 
motion  of  all  forts  of  deer,  and  of  fome 
other  creatures,  reprefented  with  one  foot 
as  it  were  on  a trot. 

■TRIPTOTES,  iriptota,  in  grammar,  de- 
feftive  nouns  which  have  only  three  cafes; 
Inch  is  mele,  tempe,  grates,  prece,  &c. 
TRIQUIER,  a port-town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Bi'itanny,  fituated  on  the. 
engiilli  channel,  fifty  miles  weft  of  St, 
Malo. 

TRIQUETROUS,  among  botanifts,  ex- 
. preffes  a fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three  fides 
or  faces  all  flat.  This  leaf  is  ufually 
fubulated,  or  grow'S  gradually  fmaller 
from  the  bafe  to  the  point. 

TRIREME,  orTRiRiEMis,  in  antiquity, 
a gaily  with  three  ranks  of  oars  on  a 
fide. 

•TRISECTION,  or  Trissection,  the 
dividing  a thing  into  three.  The  term 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  geometry,  for  the  di. 
vifion  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts.. 
The  trireflion  of  an  angle  geometrically, 
i.s  one  of  iliofe  great  problems  wbofe  fo- 
Inlion  has  been  fo  much  fought  by  ma- 
thematicians for  thefe  two  thouland  years, 
being  in  this  refpefl  on  a footing  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  du- 
plicaiure  of  the  cube  angle, 
TRIbMEGISTUS,  an  epithet  or  furname 
given  to  one  of  the  two  Hermefes,  or  Mer- 
curies, kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who 
is  faid  to  he  corUemporary  with  Mofes. 
TRISOLYMPIONICA,  among  the  an- 
tients,  a ptrfon  who  had  tlu-ice  borne 
sway  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
yoL,  IV.  . 


thefe  had  great  privileges  and  honours 
paid  them.  See  Olympic-games. 

TRISPAST,  trifpojtm,  in  mechanics,  a 
machine  with  three  pullies,  or  an  alfem- 
blage  of  three  pullies  for  i-aifing  of  great 
weights.  See  the  article  Fully. 

TRISYLLABLE,  or  Trissvllaele, 
in  grammar,  a word  confifting  of  three 
fyllables, 

TRITE,  in  mufic,  the  third  mufical  chord 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  antients.  See  the 
article  Chord. 

TRITICEA,  the  name  whereby  fome  au- 
thors call  the  tnticum.  See  the  next 
article. 

TRITICUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  confifts  of  two  valves, 
nearly  equal  in  fize,  and  of  the  bignefs  of 
thofe  of  the  cup.  The  exterior  valve  is 
bellied  with  an  obtufeend,  terminated  by 
a point;  the  interior  valve  is  plane.  The 
corolla  ferves  inftetrfl  of  a pericarpium, 
inclofing  the  feed,  which  is  Angle,  ob. 
tufe,  and  furrowed  on  one  fide. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  common 
yvheat,  the  fpelt-corn,  and  -coiich-grafs. 
See  the  article  Wheat,  fifr. 

TRITON,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifli, 
the  body  of  which  is  oblong,  the  roftiuin 
at  the  mouth  of  a fpiral  form,  the  tenta- 
cula  fourteen  in  number,  and  twelve  of 
them  cheliferous. 

Triton,  in  poetry,  a fea-demi-vod,  held 
by  the  antients  to  be  an  officer  or  trum- 
peter of  Neptune,  attending  on  him,  and 
carrying  his  orders  and  commands  from 
fea  to  fea. 

The  poets  reprefent  him  as  a half  man, 
half  fifli,  terminating  in  a dolphin’s  tall, 
and  bearing  in  one  hand  a fea-ffiell, 
W'hich  ferves  as  a trumpet.  Some  of  the 
antients  make  him  the  Son  of  Neptune 
and  the  nymph  Salacia  ; Hefiod,  of  Nep-. 
tune  and  Arophitiite  ; Neumenius,  in 
his  book  de  Pifeationibns,  makes  him  the 
fon  of  Oceantis  and  Tethys  ; and  Lyco- 
phron,  the  fon  of  Nereus.  But,  though 
Hefiod  and  the  mythologifts  only  (peak 
of  one  Triton,  the  poets  have  imagined 
feveral,  giving  fome  of  them  for  trum- 
peters to  all  the  fea-gods,  particulaily  to 
Neptune  and  Venus;  accordingly  they 
were  frequently  introduced  on  the  an- 
tient  theatres,  in  the  Naumachia. 

TRITONE,  tritono,  in  mufic,  a falfe  con- 
cord confifting  of  three  tones,  or  a greatyr 
third  and  a greater  tone. 

Its  ratio  or  proportion  in  numbers  is,  of 
45  to  la  dividing  the  oiRave  we 
iS  Y fiqd 
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find  on  one  fide  the  falfe  fifth,  and  the 
tritone  on  the  other. 

The  tritone  is  a kind  of  redundant  fourth, 
confiding  of  three  tones,  whence  its  name; 
or  more  properly  of  two  tones,  with  a 
greater  femi-tone  and  a leifer,  as  of  ul  to 
fa,  fliarp  ; of  fa  to  fi,  flat,  iSc.  But  it 
is  not,  as  many  imagine,  a greater 
fourth,  for  the  fourth  is  a perfeft  inter- 
val, which  does  not  admit  of  any  majo- 
rity or  minority  ; nor  miift  the  tritone  be 
confounded  with  the  falfe  fifth,  for  the 
tritone  only  comprehends  four  degrees, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fliarp;  whereas  the 
falfe  fifth  comprehends  five,  <viz.  fa, 
&wtp,  fol,  la,fi,  ut : befides,  that  among 
the  fix  ferni- tones  which  compofe  the  tri- 
tone cromatically,  there  are  three  greater 
and  three  lefler ; whereas,  among  the  fix 
femi-tones  which  compofe  the  falle  fifth,  , 
there  are  only  two  lefler  and  four  greater. 

TRITURATION,  iritura,  in  pharmacy, 
the  a£l  of  reducing  a folid  body  into  a 
fubtile  powder  ; called  alfo  levigation  and 
pulverization.  See  the  articles  Levi- 
GATiDN  and.  Pulverization. 

This  is . principally  employed  to  reduce 
hard  fubftances  to  fine  powders,  either  by 
the  mortar,  or  by  way  of  levigation  on 
a inaible  ; there  is  little  difficulty  in  this, 
befides  the  labour.  Trituration  has  a 
great  fliare  in  fome  inftances,  in  raifing 
or  deprefling  the  efficacy  of  what  comes 
under  its  management;  for  in  grinding 
all  thole  bodies,  whofe  efficacy  conlills  in 
the  peculiar  fliape  and  points  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  the  more  and  finer  they  are 
broke,  the  lefs  they  will  operate  : thus 
may  calomel  be  rendered  much  gentler, 
and  made  capable  of  being  given  in  much 
larger  quantities,  only  by  long  rubbing 
in  a glals  mortar;  for  the  continual  tri- 
ture  has  the  fame  effedl  upon  it,  as  re- 
peated fublimation,  which  is  only  break- 
ing of  the  faline  fpicula  more  and  more, 
until  it  becomes  almoft  plain  mercury, 
Rut  in  refinous  fubftances,  particularly 
tbofe  which  are  purgative,  as  jalap,  fcam- 
niony,  Efc.  the  finer  the  powder  they  are 
reduced  into,  the  greater  their  efficacy  is 
likely  to  be.  As  the  fenfe  which  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  have  of  them,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contsfifs,  therefore  the 
more  the  fame  quantity  is  divided,  the 
farther  will  it  diffufe  itl'elf,  and  vellicate 
the  fibres ; that  is,  in  other  words,  it 
virill  work  the  more. 

Trituration  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine 
fur  the  adlioti  of  the  ftoniach  on  the  food. 
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whereby  it  is  fitted  for  nourifhment.  See 
the  article  Digestion. 

TRIVENTO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  principality  of 
Molife,  fituated  fifty-five  miles  north  eaft 
of  Naples. 

TRItlMFETTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-digyniaclafsof  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  linear, 
ere£l,  obtufe  petals,  hollowed,  decidu- 
ous, and  bent  backwards  ; the  point  is 
prominent  below  the  apex  ; the  fruit  is  a 
globofe  capfule,  every  where  furrounded 
with  hooked  prickles,  and  contains  four 
cells;  the  feeds  are  two,  convex  on  one  fide 
and  angular  on  the  other  ; but  only  one 
of  the  two  feeds  of  each  cell  ufually  ripens. 

TRIUMPH,  in  roman  antiquity,  a public 
and  folemn  honour  conferred  by  theRo. 
mans  on  a viflorious  general,  by  allow, 
ing  him  a magnificent  entry  into  the  city. 
The  triumph  was  of  two  kinds,  the  lefler, 
and  greater,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  fame 
with  the  ovation.  See  Ovation. 

The  greater  triumph,  called  alfo  curulis, 
or  limply  the  triumph,  was  decreed  by  the 
fenate  to  a general,  upon  the  conquering 
of  a province,  or  gaining  a fignal  vifiloiy. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  be- 
ing arrived,  fcaffolds  were  erefled  in  the 
forum  and  circus,  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  city,  where  they  could  heft  behold 
the  pomp  : the  fenate  went  to  meet  the 
conqueror  without  the'  gate  called  ca- 
pena  or  triumphalis,  and  marched  back 
in  order  to  the  capitoj  ; the  ways  be- 
ing cleared  and  cleanfed  by  a number  of 
officers  and  tipftaffs,  who  drove  away 
fuch  as  thronged  the  paflTage,  or  ftraggled 
up  and  down.  The  general  was  clad  in 
a rich  purple  robe,  interwoven  with  fi- 
gures of  gold,  fetting  forth  his  great  ex- 
ploits ; his  bufkins  were  befet  with  pearl, 
and  he  wore  a crown,  which  at  firft  was 
only  laurel,  but  afterwards  gold  ; in  one 
hand  he  bore  a branch  of  laurel,  and  in 
the  other  a truncheon.  He  was  drawn  in 
a magnificent  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory 
and  plates  of  gold,  drawn  ufually  by  two 
white  horfes ; though  fometim'es  by  other 
animals,  as  that  of  Pompey,  when  he 
triumphed  over  Africa,  by  elephants ; 
that  of  Marc  Anioiiy,  by  lions;  that  of 
Heliogabalus,  by  tyge'rs  ; that  of  Ai;re- 
lian,  by  deer,  Gfc.  His  children  were  at 
his  feet,  and  fometiiues  on  the  chariot- 
horfes.  -The  procelfion  was  led  up  by 
the  muficians,  who  played  triumphal 
pieces,  in  praifeof  the  general : thel'e  were 

followed 
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followed  by  young  men,  who  led  the 
viflims  to  the  facrifice,  vvith  their  horns 
gilded,  and  their  heids  adorned  with 
ribbands  and  garlands;  next  came  the 
cars  and  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the 
fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  their 
horfes,  chariots,  &c.  thefe  were  follow- 
ed by  the  kings,  princes,  and  generals, 
who  had  been  taken  captives,  loaden  with 
chains  : after  thefe  appeared  the  triumph- 
al chariot,  before  which,  as  it  parted, 
they  all  along  ftrewed  flowers,  and  the 
, people,  with  loud  acclamations,  called  out 
Jo  triumphe ! The  chariot  was  followed 
by  the  fenate,  clad  in  white  robes  ; and 
the  fenate  by  fuch  citizens  as  had  been 
fet  at  liberty  or  ranfomed : and  the  pro- 
cefllon  was  clofed  by  the  pricrtsand  their 
eflicers  and  utenfds,  with  a white  ox  led 
along,  for  the  chief  viftim.  In  this  or- 
der they  proceeded  through  the  triumphal 
gate,  along  the  via  facra,  to  the  capitol, 
where  the  viflims  were  flain.  In  the 
mean  time  all  the  temples  were  open,  and 
all  the  altars  loaded  with  offerings  and 
incenfe;  games  and  combats  were  cele- 
brated in  the  public  places,  and  rejoicings 
appeared  every  where. 

triumvir,  one  of  three  perfons  who 
govern  abfolutely,  and  with  equal  au- 
thority, in  a ftate.  It  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  roman  government : Csefar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crafliis  were  the  firft  triumvirs, 
who  divided  the  government  amongft 
them.  There  were  alfo  ether  officers, 
called  triumvirs  ; as  the  triumviri  or  tref- 
viri  capitales,  who  were  the  keepers  of 
the  public  gaol;  they  had  the  office  of 
punilhing  malefaflors  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  kept  eight  liflors  under  them. 
There  were  alfo  triumviri  monetalets,  the 
mailers  of  the  mint  j whence  the  follow-, 
ing  mark  is  Hill  extant  on  many  antient  • 
coins,'  III  VIRI.  Sometimes  they  were 
ftyled  triumviri  A.  A.  JS..  F.  F.  thefe 
letters  ftanding  for  auro,  argento,  aere, 
flando,  feriendo.  There  were  likewife 
noflurnal  triumviri,  inftituted  to  pre- 
vent or  extingiiilh  fires  in  the  night. 

TRIUMVIR  ATE,  an  abfolute  government 
adminiftred  by  three  perfons,  with  equal 
authority.  See  the  preceding  article. 
There  were  two  famous  triumvirates  at 
Rome;  Pompey,  Caefar,  and  Craffus, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
eftabllfhed  the  firll ; and  Augiiftus,  Marc 
Antony,  and  Lepidiis,  the  fecond  ; which 
gave  the  ialt  blow  to  the  roman  republic, 
tor  Augiiltus  having  vanquilhed  Lepidus 


and  Antony,  the  triumvirate  funk  Into 
a monarchy. 

TROCHAIC  .VERSE,  in  the  latin  poetry, 
a kind  of  verfe,  fo  called  becaiife  the 
trochees  chiefly  prevail,  as  the  iambus 
does  in  the  iambic.  It  generally  con- 
fifts  of  feven  feet  and  a fyllable  ; the 
odd  feet,  for  the  molt  part,  confift  of 
trochees,  though  a tribraebys  is  fome- 
times  admitted,  except  in  (he  feventh 
foot : thefe  two  feet  are  likewife  u!ed 
in  the  other  places,  as  is  alfo  thefpon- 
daeus,  daflylus,  and  anapaeftus.  The 
following  is  an  example. 
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Solus  I aut  r‘ex\aut  po\eta\non  qmt\an>iis\ 

7 , i 
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TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  two  apophyfes,  fiiuated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  t they  re- 
ceive the  tendons  of  molt  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  thigh.  See  the  article  F-EtnUR. 

TROCHE,  trochifeus,  in  pharmacy,  a fort 
of  medicine,  made  of  glutinous  fub- 
ItanceSj  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards 
exficcated.  The  four  following  titles  are 
to  be  obferved  in  making  of  them  : i. 
The  ingredients  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a powder,  z.  If  the  mafs  proves  lb  glu- 
tinous as  to  flick  to  the  fingers  in  mak- 
ing up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed  with 
any  convenient  fweet  or  aromatic  oil ; or 
elfe  fprinkled  Siith  powder  of  llarch,  or 
with  that  of  liquorice,  3.  In  order  tc» 
dry  thoroughly  the  troches,  put  them  on 
an  inverted  fieve,  in  a fliady  airy  place, 
and  frequently  turn  them.  4,  The  tro- 
ches are  to  be  kept  in  glafs  veffels,  or  in 
earthen  ones  well  glazed.  There  are 
troches  of  various  kinds,  and  for  various 
intentions,  as  purgative,  alterative,  ape- 
ritive, corroborative,  Sfc.  The  chief 
troches  now  in  ufe  are  thofe  of  myrrh 
and  liquorice,  and  thofe  of  the  leftaceous 
powders  for  the  heart-burn. 

TROCHEE,  trochesus,  in  the  greek  and 
latin  poetry,  a foot  conClling  of  two  fyl- 
lables,  the  firft  long,  and  the  fecond 
ftiort,  as  in  the  words  miisii  and  servat, 

TROCHILUS,  in  architeflure,  a nameufed 
by.the  antients  for  what  the  moderns  call 
fcotia.  See  the  article  Scoti'a. 

Trochilus,  in  ornithology,  the  purple 
humminof-bird.  See  Humming  Birb. 

TROCHlTHi,  in  nalural  hittory,  a name 
given  to  the  feparate  joints  of  the  entro- 
chus.  See  the  article  Entrochus. 

trochlea,  one  of  the  mechanica  I- 
fS  Y z powers 
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powers,  ufually  called  a pulley.  See  the 
article  PuLi-EY. 

TROCHLEA.RES,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  the  ohliqiie  mufcles  of  the  eye. 
See  -he  article  Obliquus. 

TROCHOID,  in  geometry,  a curve  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  cycloid. 
See  the  article  CycLOiu. 

.TROCHUS,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  fliell- 
fi(h,  a name  given  to  leveral  fpecies  of  the 
flat  -mouthed  cochlae.  See  Cochlea. 
Thefe  fliells  have  got  the  name  trochus, 
from  their  reicmbling  the  figure  of  the 
top,  with  which  boys  play.  See  plate 
CCLXXXV.  fig.  4.  where  n°  j.  repre- 
fen ts  the  rough  trochus,  n*  a.  the  wavy 
trochus,  and  n"  3.  the  fmooth  trochus. 

TROGLODYTES,  in  the  antient  geo- 
graphy, a people  of  Ethiopia,  faid  to 
have  lived  in  caves  under  ground.  Pom. 
Mela  gives  a Itrange  account  of  the  Tro- 
glodytes  ; he  fays,  they  did  not  fo  pro- 
perly fpeak  as  fliriek,  and  that  they  Itved 
on  ferpents. 

TROJA,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom 

I of  Naples,  and  province  of  the  Capitinate, 
fituated  fifty- five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Naples. 

Troja,  or  Trojan  games,  were  games 
find  to  be  inttituted  by  Afcanius,  Ion  of 
./Eneas,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  the 
Romans  with  great  folemnity.  They 
were  celebrated  by  companies  of  boys, 
neatly  drelfed,  and  furnilhed  with  little 
arms  and  weapons,  who  muflered  in  the 
public  circus.  They  were  chofen,  for 
the  moft  part,  out  of  the  noblelt  families 
of  Rome,  and  the  captain  of  them  had 
the  honourable  title  of  princcps  juventutis, 
being  fometimes  next  heir  to  the  empire, 
and  feldom  lefs  than  the  fon  of  a princi- 
pal fenator.  A particularaccount  of  thefe 
games  maybe  feen  in  the  fifth  /Eneid  of 
Virgil,  beginning  at  verfe  541;. 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  a town  ofNorth  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Canada,  fituated 
on  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  fifty  miles 
fouth  of  Quebec  : weft  long.  75°,  and 
north  lat.  46°  4s'. 

TROKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Lithuania, 
fituated  on  a lake,  fifteen  miles  weft  of 
Witna:  call  long.  25°,  and  north  131.55°. 

. TRONAGE,  an  antient  cuftonnary  toll, 
paid  for  weighing  of  wool.  This  word 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  a charter 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  o(  Lon- 
don i in  which  city  there  is  an  officer 
called  tronafor,  whofe  hufinefs  it  is  to 
weigh  the  wool  that  is  brotight  thither. 

TRONCONNEE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a 
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crofs,  or  other  thing,  cut  in  pieces  and 
difmembered,  yet  lo  as  all  the  pieces 
keep  up  the  form  of  a crofs,  though  fet 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  one  another. 

TRONE  WEIGHT,  the  fame  with  what  we 
now  call  troy-weight.  See  Weight. 

TROOP,  a fmall  body  of  horfe  or  dra. 
goons,  about  fifty  or  fixty,  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs  } commanded  by  a 
captain.  Each  troop,  befides  a captain, 
has  a lieutenant,  cornet,  quarter-mailer, 
and  three  corporals,  who  are  the  lotyeft 
■officers  of  a troop. 

To  beat  tie  Troop,  is  the  fame  as  beating 
theaflemhly.  See  ASSEMBLY. 

TROP/EOLUM,  the  INDIAN  CRESS,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  oflandria-mono. 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  roundifli  petals  inferted 
into  the  divifions  of  the  cup  ; the  two 
upper  petals  are  .<effilei  the  three  others 
have  very  long  and  barbated  ungues; 
the  fruit  confifis  of  three  convex  capfules, 
fulcated  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  an. 
gular  on  the  other;  the  feeds  are  three, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  angulated  on 
the  other,  but  upon  the  whole  fomewhat 
roundifli,  and  ftriated  deeply.  See  plata 
CCLXXXV,  fig.  3. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  cardamin* 
duni  of  authors. 

TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  a kind  of  figure 
of  fpeech,  whereby  a word  is  removed 
from  its  fiift  and  natural  fignification, 
and  applied  with  advantage  ro  another 
thing,  which  itdoes  not  originally  mean; 
but  only  Hands  for  it,  as  it  has  a rela- 
tion fo,  or  conneflion  with  it  : as  in  this 
fentence,  God  is  my  rock.  Here  the  trope 
lies  in  the  word  rock,  which  being  firm 
and  immoveable,  excites  in  our  minds 
the  notion  of  God’s  unfailing  power,  and 
the  fteady  fupport  which  good  men  re- 
ceive from  their  dependence  upon  him. 
See  the  article  Figure. 

Tropes  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  an  agree- 
able variety  9 they  divert  the  mind,  and 
revive  attention,  when  it  begins  to  flag 
and  be  weary.  In  many  rales  there  is 
an  abfolute  necefiity  for  the  writer  or 
fpeaker  to  repeat  the  fame  thing  feveral 
times;  therefore,  lo  prevent  the  tirelbine 
repetition  of  the  fame  words,  he  care- 
fully riiverfifi.es  his  expreffions,  and  ju- 
diciottfiy  intermixes  plain  and  figurative 
language.  Tropes  add  a wonderful  or- 
nament and  fliengih  10  a dilLOUil’e,  and 
often  give  the  mind  a brighter  and  (tronger 
idea  of  a thing,  than  proper  words: 
Thus  Virgil  calling  the  two  Scipirs  tits 

ibunikr- 
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ihun^er-hohs  of  war,  reprefents  the  ra- 
pid fpeed  and  viftorious  progrefs  of  their 
arms  more  emphatically,  than  all  the 
plain  terms  of  the  roman  language  could 
have  done.  In  order  to  make  ufe  of  tropes 
feafonably,  and  with  advantage,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  Ihould  be  obferved  : i.  Be 
fparing  and  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
and  omit  them  when  they  ate  not  either 
as  plain  as  proper  words,  or  more  ex- 
prelTive  t tropes  are  the  riches  of  a lan- 
guage, and  it  wilMie  an  imputation  up- 
on a man  to  lavifit  them  away  without 
difcretion.  a.  Care  mud  be  taken,  that 
tropes  hold  a proportion  to  the  ideas 
intended  to  be ' raifed  by  them  ; there 
ought  to  be  an  eafy  and  unforced  relation 
betwixt  the  trope  and  the  proper  word  it 
is  put  for,  or  the  thing  intended  to  be  ex- 
prelTed  by  ir : when  there  is  not  this  fuit- 
ablenefsand  relation,  theexpreffion  atbeft 
will  not  only  be  harih  and  unpleafant, 
but  often  ridiculous  and  barbarous.  In 
order  to  preferve  this  rela,tion,  a trope 
ought  not  to  exprefs  more  or  lefs  than 
the  thing  requires  j and  things  capable 
of  heightening  or  ornament  ought  not 
to  be  debafed  nor  vilified  by  low  ex- 
preffions;  nor  fmall  matters  over-magni- 
fied by  pompous  and  fwelling  woi'ds, 
3.  A trope  ought  to  be  obvious  and  in- 
telligible, and  therefore  mull  not  be 
fetched  from  things  too  remote,  fo  as  to 
require  much  reading  and  learning  to 
apprehend  it. 

TROPEA,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  further  Calabria, 
fituated  on  the  Tufcan-fea,  forty  miles 
north  of  Reggio. 

TROPES,  a port-town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, fituated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
thirty  miles  eall  of  Toulon. 

TROPHY,  tropaum,  among  the  antients, 
a pile  or  heap  of  arms  of  a vanquillied 
enemy,  raifed  by'  the  conqueror  in  the 
mod  eminent  part  cf  the  field  of  battle. 
The  trophies  were  ufually  dedicated  to 
fome  of  the  gods,  efpecially  Jupiter.  The 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  in- 
fcribed,  was  generally  mentioned,  as  was 
that  abb  of  the  conqueror.  The  fpoils 
were  .at  fird  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
tree;  butinftead  of  trees,  fucceeding  ages 
erefted  pillars  of  Hone,  or  brafs,  to  con- 
tinue the  memory  of  their  viflories.  To 
demolilh  a trophy  was  locked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  facrilege,  becaufe  they  were  all 
coiifecrated  to  fi;rne  deity. . 

The  reprefentation  of  a trophy  is  often  to 
be  met  with  on  medals  of  the  roman  em- 


perors, ftruck  on  occafion  of  viflcrie*  5 
wherein,  befides  arms  and  fpoils,  are 
frequently  feen  one  or  two  captives  by  the 
fides  of  the  trophy. 

Trophy-money,  denotes  certain  money 
annually  raifed  in  the  feveral  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  towards  providing  harnefs,  ■ 
and  maintaining  the  militia. 

TROPICS,  in  aftronomy  and  geography, 
are  two  circles  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  om 
each  fide  of  the  equinodliai,  and  parallel 
thereto.  That  on  the  north-fide  of  the  line 
is  called  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  the 
fouthern  tropic  has  the  name  of  capricorn, 
as  paffing  through  the  beginning  of  thofe 
figns.  They  are  diftant  from  the  equi- 
nofiial  23“  29'.  Two  circles  drawn  at 
the  fame  dillance  from  the  equator  on  the' 
terreftri^'globe,  have  the  fame  names  ire 
geograffti^and  they  include  that  fpace 
or  part  ofthe  fphere,  which  is  called  the 
torrid  zone,  becaufe  the  .'iin  is,  at  one 
time  or  other,  perpendicular  over  every 
part  of  that  zone,  and  extremely  tonifies 
or  heats  it.  See  the  article  Zone, 

TROPPAW,  a city  of  Silefia,  feventy 
miles  fouth  of  Breflaw. 

TROT,  in  the  manege,  one  of  the  natu- 
ral paces  of  a horfe  performed  with  two 
legs  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the  ground  at 
the  fame  time  crofs-wife,  like  St.  An- 
drew.’s  crofs,  and  continuing  fo  alter- 
nately to  raife  the  hind-leg  of  the  one 
fide,  and  the  fore-leg  of  the  other  fide  at 
once,  leaving  the  other  hind  and  fore- 
leg upon  the  ground,  till  the  former 
come  down.  In  this  motion,  the  nearer 
the  horfe  takes  his  limbs  fioni  the  ground, 
the  opener,  the  evener,  and  Ihoi  ter  his 
trot  will  be.  If'  he  takes  up  his  feet 
flovenly,  it  is  a fign  of  Humbling  and 
lamenefs  ; if  be  treads  narrow  or  crofs, 
it  betokens  interfering  or  failing  ; if  he 
treads  long,  it  Ihews  over- reaching ; if 
he  fteps  uneven,  it  befpeaks  toil  and 
wearinefs.  ; , 

trover.  In  law,  an  aflion  which  a 
man  hatbagainll  one  that,  having  found 
any  of  his  good.s,  refufeth  to  deliver  them 
upon  demand. 

TROIKSH  of  the  fea,  is  the  hollow  or  ca- 
vity made  between  two  waves  or  billows, 
in  a rolling  lea. 

TROUSSEQUIN,  in  the  manege,  an  arch 
of  wood  railed  above  the  hinder  bow  of 
a great  laddie,  in  order  to  keep  the  boU 
Her."!  firm. 

TROU  r,  trutta,  in  ichthyology,  the  eng. 
lifli  name  ot  feveral  fpecits  of  J'almo.  See 
the  article  Salmo, 
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The  cemmon  river-trout  is,  like  the  fal- 
jnon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  fea  or  rivers 
indifferently!  it  is  fpotted  vvith  red,  and 
its  lower  jaw  is  fomewhat  the  largeft  ; 
its  tail  is  not  forked,  but  hollowed  in 
form  of  an  arch  of  a circle.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  fifh,  and  is,  with  juftice,  great- 
ly efteemed  at  our  tjbies. 

Befides  this,  there  are  fpecies  of  falmo, 
known  by  the  names  of  falmon- trout  and 
lake-trout. 

For  the  method  of  fifhing?for  trout,  fee 
the  article  Fishing. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a market-town  ofWilt- 
Ihire,  eighteen  miles  north-welt  of  Salif- 
bury. 

TROY  WEIGHT,  in  commerce.  See  the 
article  Weight. 

TROYES,a  city  of  Champaign,  in  France, 
lituated  on  the  river  Seyne,  feventy-miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Paris  : ealt  long.  4°  5^,  and 
north  lat.  48®  15'. 

TRUCE,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  a fuf- 
penfion  of  arms,  or  a cefTation  of  hofti- 
lities  between  two  armies,  in  order  to 
fettle  articles  of  peace,  bury  the  dead,  or 
the  like.  , 

TRUCHMAN,  Dragoman,  or  Drog- 
MAN,  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant, 
fignififs  an  interpreter.  SeeDRAOOMAN. 

TRUCKS,  among  gunners,  round  pieces 
ef  wood,  in  form  of  wheels,  fixed  on  the 
axle-trees  of  carriages  ; to  move  the  ord- 
nance at  fea,  and  fometimes  alfo  at  land. 

TRUE,  fomething  agreeable  to  the  reality 
of  things,  or  to  truth. 

'Tkve  place  of  a flanet,  or  far,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  is  a point  of  the  heavens,  fhewn  or 
pbinted  out  by  a right  line,  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  earth,  through  the  center 
of  the  planet  or  ftar.  See  Planet,  fifr. 

TRUEN,  orTRON,  a town  of  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Liege,  in  Germany,  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Louvain. 

TRUFFLES,  lubera  terra,  in  natural  hlf- 
tory,  a kind  of  fubterraneous  vegetable 
produflion,  not  unlike  muflirooms,  be- 
jng  a genus  of  fungi,  which  grows  under 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  SeeFuNGUs, 
The  truffle  is  only  a fleftiy. tubercle,  co- 
vered with  a hard  fort  of  cruft,  rough, 
and  fomewhat  regularly  furrowed,  on  the 
fuiface  almoft  like  the  cyprefs-nut.  It 
does  not  rife  above  the  fuiface  of  the 
earth,  but  lies  concealed  about  half  a 
foot  below  it.  Great  numbers  of  them 

■are  found  in  the  fame  place,  of  diffe- 
rent fizes  : feme  of  them  are  now  and 
then  found  of  a pound  weight,  or  even 
a pound  and  a quarter  j thefe  laft  are 


but  rare,  and  Pliny  only  mentions  thtip 
being  of  a pound  weight. 

They  grow  at  the  feet  and  undertlie  fhades 
of  trees,  fometimes  about  the  roots  of 
ftones,  and  fometimes  in-  clear  earth. 
Their  favourite  trees  are  either  the  white 
or  green  oak,  as  the  elm  is  that  of  the 
morellse.  They  begin  to  be  found  when 
warm  weather  firft  fucceeds  the  cold, 
fooner  or  later,  as  the  feafon  is  more  or 
lei's  mild  ; for  they  have  fometimes  been 
very  rare  after  hard  winters.  At  fiift 
they  appear  only  like  little  round  peas, 
red  without,  and  white  within.  Thefe 
peas  grow  larger  by  degrees  ; from  that 
time  they  take  out  of  the  ground  what 
they  commonly  call  white  truffles  ; thefe 
are  ofthemfelves  infipid,  and  people  dry 
them  as  an  ingredient  for  ragouts,  be- 
caufe  they  keep  better  when  dried,  than 
marbled  ones  do.  It  is  a common  opi- 
nion, that  truffles  which  have  been  once 
removed  from  their  places,  are  never  af- 
ter capable  of  being  nouriftied,  even  when 
put  in  fome  earth  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken:  but  if  one  leave  them 
there  for  a certain  feafon,  without  dif- 
turbing  them,  they  grow  inlenfibly  larger; 
their  bark  becomes  black,  rough,  and 
unequal,  though  they  always  retain  their 
whitenefs  within.  Hitherto  they  have 
very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  and  can  only  be 
ufed  in  ragouts:  thefe  are  always  called 
the  firft  white  truffles,  and  are  not  to 
be  made  a different  fpecies  from  the 
marbled  or  black  ones  gathered  in  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  even  in  the  winter 
after  the  frofts  are  begun. 

When  the  truffles  are  at  maturity,  they 
have  a very  good  fmell  and  tafte  ; and 
are  fit  to  be  dug  from  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  end  of  December  ; and  fome- 
times to  the  end  of  February  and  March, 
when  they  are  even  at  that  time  marbled ; 
whereas  thofe,  gathered  from  the  month 
of  April  till  July  and  Auguft,  are  only 
white.  If  people  negleft  to  gather  the 
truffles  when  arrived  at  a due  degree  of 
maturity,  they  rot;  and  then  we  may 
obferve  the  reproduflion  of  the  truffle ; 
becaufe,  after  fome  time,  we  fee  feveral 
bunches  of  other  young  truffles  filling  up 
the  places  ofthe  rotten  ones.  Thefe  young 
truffles  are  nouriftied  till  the  firft  colds 
come  on  j and  if  the  frofts  are  not  inlenfe, 
they  get  over  the  winter,  and  furnilh 
us  betimes  with  the-frefli  green  truffles. 
As  to  the  virtues  of  truffles,  the  common 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  hot : Galen, 
however,  according  to  Matthiolus,  locks 
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Upon  them  as  indifFerenf,  and  the  bafis 
of  all  other  feafoning;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  to  this  purpofe  that  they  are  ufed  in  all 
ragouts.  Avicenna  fpeaks  of  them  in 
a manner  quite  different,  and  fays,  they 
engender  thick  humours  more  than  any 
other  food  ; that  they  are  hard  of  digef-  . 
tion,.  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  and,  vrhen 
much  ufed,  have  a tendency  to  bring 
on  an  apoplexy  and  palfy.  Thefe  two 
authors  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  con- 
fider  two'^qualities  in  the  truffle,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  two  different 
effefls  : firft  they  may  prove  hot  of  them- 
felves,  by  emitting  their  volatile  falls  into 
the  ftomach  ; or  by  being  mixed  with 
fait,  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  which  they 
drink  up  like  a fponge  : In  the  fecond 
place  they  ipay  prove,  of  hard  digeftion, 
vvhen  eaten  immoderately  by  a perfon  . 
of  a weak  ftomach  : in  which  cafe  they 
produce  bad  elfefts,  ftagnate,  and  form 
themlelves  intoa  glareous  fubftance, which 
diforders  the  ftomach,  and  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  cold  quality  afcribed 
to  them  by  Galen.  As  a proof  that,  the 
truffle  is  of  hard  digeftion,  it  has  this  in 
common  with  other  fruit.a,  that  it  grows 
hard  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty dilfolved  in  water. 

TRUGILLO,  a town  ofTerra  Firma,  in 
South  America  : weft  long.  69“  30',  and 
north  lat.  7°  16'. 

.TRUMPET,  a mulical  inftrument,  ■ the 
moft  noble  of  all  portable  ones  of  the 
wind  kind,  ufed  chiefly  in  war  among 
the  cavalry,  to  direflthem  in  the  fervice. 

Marine  Trumpet,  is  a mulical  inftru- 
ment confiding  of  three  tables,  which 
form  its  triangular  body.  It  has  a very 
long  neck,  with  one  fingle  ftring,  very 
thick,  mounted  on  a bridge,  which  is 
firm  on  one  fide,  but  tremulous  on  the 
other.  It  is  ftruck  by  a bow  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  the  ftring  is 
prelfed,  or  flopped,  on  the  neck  by  the 
thumb.  It  is  the  trembling  of  the  bridge, 
when  ftruck,  that  makes  it  imitate  the 
found  of  a trumpet ; which  it  does  to  that 
•perfeflion,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
diftinguilh  the  one  from  the  other  : and 
this  is  what  has  given  it  the  denomina- 
tion of  marine  trumpet ; though,  in  pro- 
priety, it  is  a kind  of  monochord. 

Hanmnical  Trumpet,  an  inftrument  that 

. imitates  the  found  of  a trumpet  5 which 
it  refembles  in  every  thing,  excepting 
that  it  is  longer,  and  confifts  of  more 
branches  : it  is  generally  called  fackbut.  , 
Speaking  Trumpet,  is  a tube  from  fix  to 
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fifteen  feet  long,  made  of  tin,  perfeSIy 
ftraight,  and  with  a very  large  aperturej 
the  mouth-piece  being  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive both  lips. 

The  fpeaking  trumpet,  or  ftentorophonic 
tube,  as  fome  call  it,  is  ufed  for  magni- 
fying of  found,  particularly  that  of 
fpeech,  and  thus  caufing  it  to  he  heard  at 
a great  diftarice  ; how  it  does  this,  will 
be  eafy  to  underftand  from  the  ftrudlure 
thereof,  thus  .illuftrated  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Martin  : let  ABC  (pi.  CCLXXXV; 
fig.  5.  n®  I.)  be  the  tube,  BD  the  axis, 
and  B the  mouth-piece  for  conveying  the 
voice  to  the  tube. 

Then  it  is. evident,  when  a perfon  fpeaks 
at  B,  in  the  trumpet,  the  whole  force  of 
his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the  air  contained 
in  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated  thro’ 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube;  and  by  va- 
rious refleflions  from  the  fide  of  the  tube 
to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the  middle- part 
of  the  tube  will  be  greatly  condenfed, 
and  its  momentum  proportionably  in- 
creafed  ; fo  that,  when  it  comes  to  agi- 
tate the  air  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  A C, 
its  force  will  be  as  much  greater  than 
what  it  would  have  been  without  the< 
tube,  as  the  furface  of  a fphere,  whole 
radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube, 
is  greater  than  the  furface  of  the  fegmeiit 
of  fuel)  a fphere,  whofe  bafe  is  the  orifice 
of  the  tube.  See  the  article  Sound. 

For  a perfon  fpeaking  at  B,  without  the 
tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice 
fpent  in  exciting  concentric  fuperficies  of 
air  all  around  the  point  B ; and,  when 
thofe  fuperficies  or  pulfes  of  air  are  dif- 
fided  as  far  as  D,  every  way,  it  is  plain 
the  force  of  the  voice  will  be  diffufed 
through  the  whole  fuperficies  of  a fphere 
whofe  radius  is  B D ; but  in  the  trumpet 
it  will  be  fo  confined,  that,  at  its  exit,  it 
will  be  only  diffufed  thro’  fo  much  of  that 
fpherical  furface  of  air,  as  correfponds  to 
the  orifice  of  the  tube.  But,  fince  the 
force  is  given,  its  intenfity  will  be  al- 
ways inverfely,  as  the  number  of  particles 
it  has  to  move  ; and  therefore,,  in  the 
tube,  it  will  be  to  that  without,  as  the 
fuperficies  of  fuch  a fphere  to  the  area  o£ 
the  large  end  of  the  tube,  nea  ly. 

To  make  this  matter  yet  plaint!  oy  cal- 
culation, let  BDrrs  feet,  then  will  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere  D E — 10  feet, 
the  fquare  of  which  is  100,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  0,7854,  givts_  78,54  fquare 
feet  for  the  area  of  a great  circle  riHEFC. 
And,  therefore,  four  times  thatarea,  •viz, 
— ffluare  feet  in  the 
fuperficies 
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Ifuperficies  of  the  aerial  fphere.  If  now  the 
diameter  AC,  of  the  end  of  a tiumpet, 
be  one  foot,  its  area  will  be  o,78s<i.;  but 
7854:  314,16  : : I :400,  therefore  the  air 
at  the  diftance  of  B D,  will  be  agitated  by 
means  of  the  trumpet,  with  a force  400 
times  greater  than  by  the  bare  voice  alone. 
Again,  it  is  farther  evident  how  inlfru-  ^ 
ments  of  this  form  alTiftthe  hearing  great- 
ly ; for  the  weak  and  languid  pulfes  of 
the  air  being  received  by  the  large  end  of 
the  tube,  and  greatly  multiplied  and  con- 
denfed  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  tube,  and  air  agitated  by 
them,  are  conveyed  to  the  ear'by  the  fraall 
end,  and  ftrifce  it  with  an  impetus  as  much 
greater  than  they  would  have  done  with- 
out it,  as  the  area  of  the  fmall  end  at  B, 
is  lefs  than  the  area  of  the.large  end  AC. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident 
the  effeft  of  the  tube  in  magnifying  found, 
either  for  fpeaking  or  hearing,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  length  of  the  tube.  But 
yet  fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  particular  drape  thereof.  Some  very 
eminent  philofophers  have  propofed  the  fi- 
gure which  is  made  by  the  revolution  of  a 
parabola  about  its  axis,  as  the  belt  of 
ary,  where  the  mouth-piece  of  the  para- 
bola, and,  confequently,  the  Ibnorous 
rays,  will  be  reflefled  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube. 

But  this  parallel  refleffion  feems  no  way 
eflential  to  the  magnifying  of  found  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  rather  to  hinder 
fuch  an  effeft,  by  preventing  the  infinite 
number  of  reflexions  and  reciprocations 
of  found  i in  which,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  its  augmentation  doth 
principally  confrft.  For  all  reciprocal 
motion,  in  every  return,  is  augmented 
by  its  generating  caufe,  which  is  here  the 
tremulous  motions  of  the  parts  of  the 
lube.  Therefore,  in  every  reperculfion 
from  the  fidesoftlre  tube,  the  agitations 
and  pulfes  of  confined  air  mull  neceffari- 
ly  .be  increafed ; and  confequently,  this 
augmentation  of  the  impetus  of  the  pulfes 
mult  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
fuch  repercuffions  ; and,  therefore,  to 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  to  fuch  a fi- 
gure as  is  molt  produXive  of  them. 
Whence  -it  appears,  that  the  parabolic 
trumpet  is,  oi  all  others,  the  nrolt  unfit 
for  this  purpofe,  iirltead  of  being  the 
bell. 

But  there  is  one  tiring  more  which  con- 
tributes to  tire  augmenting  of  tlrefe  agi- 
tations of  air  in  the  tube,  and  that  is  tire 
proportion  which  the  feveral  portions  of 
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air  bear  to  each  other,  .when  divided  b» 
tranfverfe  feXions,  at  very  firrall,  but 
equal  diftances,  from  oqe  end  of  the  tube 
to  the  other.  Thus,  let  thofe  feveral 
divifions  be  made  at  the  points  a,  b,  c 
d,  e,  (Sc.  (ibid.  tr®.  4.)  in  which  lettlie 
right  lines  a k,  b I,  c m,  d n,  (Sc,  be  ta. 
ken  in  geometrical  proportion.  Then 
will  the  portions  of  air  contained  between 
B and  a,  a and  b,  b and  c,  c and 
&c,  be  very  nearly  in  the  fame  proper. 
tioD,  as  being  in  the  fame  ratio  with  their 
bafes,  when  the  points  of  divifion  are  in. 
definitely  near  together. 

But,  when  any  quantity  of  motion  ij 
communicated  to  a feries  of  elaflic  bodies, 
it  will  receive  the  greateft  augmentation 
when  thofe  bodies  are  in  geometrical 
proportion.  Tlierefore,  fince  the  force 
of  the  voice  is  imprefl'ed  upon,  and  gra- 
dually  propagated  through,  a feries  of 
elaflic  portions  of  air  in  a geometiical 
ratio  to  each  other,  it  fhall  receive  the 
greatefl  augmentation  poflible. 

Now,  fince  by  conflruXion  it  is  Btr  — 
ab  — bc~cd,  (Sc,  and  alfo/r  4 :bl-.\bl 
c m c m dn,  and  fo  on  ; therefore, 
the  points  k,  I,  m,  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  A, 
will,  in  this  cafe,  form  that  curve  line, 
which  is  called  the  logarithinetic  curve  I 
conlequently,  a trumpet,  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  this  curve  about  its  axis, 
will  augment  the  found  in  a greater  dt. 
gree  than  any  other  figured  tubs  whatever. 

Lijlenin^,  or  Aifanng  Trumpet,  an  in- 
ftrument  to  aflltt  hearing.  See  the  article 
Hearing. 

Trumpet-flower,  bignonia,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Bigkon  i a. 

Trumpet-shell,  the  engliih  name  of 
the  buccinum  of  authors.  See  the  article 
Buccinum, 

TRUNCATED,  in  general,  is  an  appel- 
lation given  to  fuch  things  as  have,  or 
feem  to  have,  their  points  cut  off  t thus 
we  fay,  a truncated  cone,  pyramid,  leaf, 
(Sc.  See  Cone,  Pyramid,  &c. 

TRUNCHEON,  a flioit  ftaff,  orbaltoon, 
uled  by  kings,  generals,  and  great  offi- 
cers, as  a mark  of  their  command. 

TRUNDLE,  a fort  of  carriage  with  low 
wheels,  whereon  heavy  and  cumberfonie 
burdens  are  drawn. 

TRUNDLE- SHOT.  See  the  article  SHOT. 

TRUNK,  trumus,  among  bot.miHs,  de- 
notes the  Item,  or  body,  of  a tree  ; or, 
that  part  between  the  ground  and  the 
place  where  it  divides  into  branches. 

In  anatomy,  trunk  is  iifed  for  the  btifto 
of  a humja  body,  exclufive  ofthehraJ 

and 
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an3  limbs,  comprehending  the  abdomen 
and  thorax.  See  the  article  Abdomen 
and  Thorax. 

Trunk  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  main  body  of 
an  artery,  or  vein,  in  contradiftinflion 
to  the  branches  and  ramifications  there- 
of. 

Trunk-roots  of  a plant,  are  little  roots 

■ which  grow  out  of  the  trunks  of  plants. 
Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  : i.  Such, as  ve- 
getate by  a direft  defcent,  the  place  of 
their  eruption  being  fometimes  all  along 
the  trunk,  as  in  mints,  Sfc.  and  fome- 
times only  in  the  utmoft  point,  as  in 
brambles. 

I.  Such  as  neither  afcend  nor  defcend, 
but  fhoot  forth  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk;  which  therefore,  though  as  to 
their  office  they  are  true  roots,  yet,  as  to 
their  nature,  are  a medium  between  a 
' trunk  and  a root. 

TRUNNIONS,  orTRUNioNs  of  apiece 
. of  ordnance,  are  thofe  knobs  or  bunches 
of  the  gun’s  metal,  which  bear  her,  up  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  carriage ; and  hence 
the  trunnion-ring  is.  the  ring  about  a 
cannon,  next  before  the  trunnions. 

TRURO,  a borough  of  C.ornwal,  Ctuafed 
thirty,  two  miles  north-eaft  of  the  Land’s- 
end. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

TRUSS,  trujfa,  a bundle,  or  certain  quan- 
tity of  hay,  ftraw,  &C. 

A trufs  of  hay  is  to  contain  fifty-fix 
pounds,  or  half  an  hundred  weight  ; 
thirty-fix  truffes  make  a load.  In  June 
and  Auguft  the  trufs  is  to  weigh  fixty 
pounds,  on  forfeiture  of  eighteen  Ihillings 
per  trufs. 

A trufs  of  forage  Is  as  much  as  a trooper 

■ can  carry  on  his  horfe’s  crupper. 

Truss  of  florwers,  is  ufed,  by  florifls,  to 
fignify  many  flowers  growing  together  on 
the  head  of  a ftalk,  as  in  the  cowflip, 
auricula,  &c. 

Truss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fort  of  bandage  or 
ligature,  made  of  Iteel,  or  the  like  mat- 
ter, Vriherewith  to  keep  up  the  parts,  in 
thofe  who  have  hernias  or  ruptures.  See 
the  article  Hernia. 

In  plate  CCLXXXVT.  are  reprefented 
various  kinds-  of  truffes,  to  comprefs  the 
parts,  and  prevent  a relapfe  of  the  in- 
tefline  after  the  rupture  has  been  cured. 
Some  of  thefe,  as  fig.  a,  8,  anal  9,  are 
made  of  calicoe,  for  infants ; or  of  leather, 
for  adults.  Others,  as  fig.  r,  3,  4, 
and  II,  are  made  of  fteel  covered  with 
leather.  Some  are  made  of  fteel-plates, 
joined  by  hinges,  fo  as  to  be  flexible  and 
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more  eafy,  as  in  fig.  11,  Some  again 
are  defigned  for  ruptures  on  both  fides  ; 
as  fig.  4 and  5.  Some  are  for  ruptures 
on  the  right  fide,  as  fig.  a and  3 ; others 
for  the  left ; as  i,  9,  10,  and  ii. 
Some,  again,  are  faftened  to  the  body 
by  tagged-laces ; as  fig.  5,  6,  and  9 j 
• others  by  ftraps  and  buckles ; as  fig.  2, 
5,  and  9 : others  by  hooks  and  eyes,  or 
hooks  and  flraps ; as  fig.  i,  3,  4,  and 
II  ! and  others  again  by  different  contri- 
vances ; as  in  fig.  7 and  8. 

In  all  thefe  truffes,  A denotes  the  bol- 
fter  or  comprefs,  which  is  applied  to  the 
ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  after  the 
fuplure  has  been  reduced  : B B the  gir- 
dle or  belt  of  the  trufs,  to  be  faftened 
round  the  body,  either  vyith  firings  CC, 
paffed  through  the  holes  DD;  or  by 
ftraps  and  buckles  ; as  in  fig.  a and  10, 
marked  E E ; or  with  hooks,  as  in  fig. 
I,  3,  4,  and  II,  marked  aa.  In  many 
of  thefe  truffes  there  is  a depending  girt, 
befides  that  which  palfes  round  the  body, 
which  is  to  be  paffed  between  the  legs 
of  women,  and  faftened  to  the  oppofite 
part  of  the  belt  : as  F F in  fig.  i,  2,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10.  In  fig.  6 is  fhewn  the 
bolfter  a-,  and  in  fig.  7 may  be  feen  a 
wooden  bolfter  cd,  e e being  the  button 
by  which  it  is  faftened  to  the  trufs,  and 
d the  convex  part  by  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  rupture. 

There  are  a multitude  of  other  truffes,  of 
various  forms,  contrived  by  thofe  who 
make  if  their  bufinefs  ; but  we  have  here 
gwen  figures  of  the  beft  of  them,  from 
Heifter’s  furgery,  P.  II.  p,  71  and  72. 

Trusses,  in  a fhip  are  ropes  made  fail 
to  the  parrels  of  a yard,  either  to  bind 
the  yard  to  the  mall  when  the  fhip  rolls, 
or  to  hale  down  the  yards  in  a ftorm,  £fc. 

TRUSSING,  in  falconry,  is  a hawk’s 
railing  any  fowl,  or  prey,  aloft ; firfl 
foaring  up,  and  then  defcending  with  it 
to  the  ground. 

TRUST,  in  law,  fignifies,  in  general, 
that  confidence  which  one  perfon  repofes 
in  another;  and  in  cafe  of  non-perform- 
ance, or  breach  of  this  trull,  the  remedy 
is  by  bill  in  equity, -as  the  common-law 
iifaally  takes  no  notice  of  trufts. 
Conveyances  made  in  the  way  of  trull, 
which  were-  formerly  invented  to  evade 
the  ftatate  of  ufes,  are  not  fo  much  fa- 
voured  as  plain  and  dire£l  deeds.  All 
declanations  of  trufts  of  lands,  Sfr.  are 
to  be  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  par- 
ties. It  has  been  decreed  in  chancery, 
that  a fine  and  recorery  of  a cefluiqui 
t S Z trull 
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fruft  (liill  bar  and  transfer  the  eftate,  as 
they  fhoiild  an  eftate  at  law,  where  the 
fame  were  levied  or  fuffered  on  good  con- 
fideration.  And  there  is  a ftatute  whereby, 
an  infant  feifed  of  an  eftate  in  fee  in 
truft,  is  enabled  to  make  any  conveyance 
thereof,  by  order  of  the  court  of  chan- 

■ eery. 

TRUSTEE,  one  who  has  an  eftate,  or 
money,  put  or  trufted  in  his  hands,  for 
the  ufe  of  another. 

Where  two  or  more  perfons  are  appointed 
truftees,  if  one  of  them  only  receives  all 
or  the  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands,  S'c.  and  is  in  arrear,  and  unable 
to  fatisfy  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is  feifed 
in  truft,  the  other,  in  that  cafe,  lhall  not 
be  anfwerable  for  more  than  comes  to  his 
hands. 

TRUTH,  'veritas,  a term  ufed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  falfliood,  and  applied  to  propo- 
fitions  which  anfwer,  or  accord,  to  the 
iiamre  and  reality  of  the  thing  whereof 
fomething  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Truth,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  confifts 
in  the  joining  or  feparating  of  ligns,  as 
the  things  fignified  by  them  do  agree  or 
difagree  one  with  another.  Now  the 
joining  or  feparating  of  figns  is  what 
we  call  making  of  propolitions.  Truth 
then,  properly,  relates  only  to  propofi- 
tions,  whereof  there  are  two  forts, 
mental  and  verbal ; as  there  are  two  forts 
of  figns  commonly  made  ufe  of,  wz. 
ideas  and  words.  SeelDEA,  WORD, 
Mental  propofirions  are  thofe  wherein  the 
ideas  in  our  underftanding  are  put  to- 
gether," or  feparated,  by  the  mind  per- 
ceiving or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
difagreement. 

Verbal  propolitions  are  words  put  to- 
gether, or  feparated,  in  affirmative  or 
negative  fentences  : fo  that  a propofition 
confifts  in  joining  or  feparating  of  figns  ; 
and  truth  confifts  in  putting  together, 
or  feparating  thofe  figns,  according  as 
the  things  they  ftand  for  agree  or  dif. 
agree.  See  PROPOSITION. 

Truth,  confifts  in  fpeaking  things 
according  to  the  petfuafion  of  our  minds, 
and  is  called  alfo  veracity. 

Metafhyfical,  or  tranfeendenttd  Truth, 
is  nothing  but  the  real  exittance  hf  things 

■ conformable  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
annexed  to  their  names. 

*TRUTINATI0N,  the  aft  of  weighing 
or  ballancing  a thing.  See  the  article 
Ballance. 

TRUXILLO,  a town  of  Edremadura, 
in  §pain,  tsap  hundred  iniles  fouth-weft 


of  Toledo;  weft  long.  6°,  north  laf, 

Truxillo  is  alfo  a town  of  Terra. 
Firma,  fituated  in  weft  long.  69®,  and 
north  lat.  9“  15'. 

Truxillo  is  likewife  a port-town  of 
Mexico,  fituated  on  the  guiph  of  Hon- 
duras ; weft  long,  88"  30',  north  lat, 
15°  30'. 

TRY,  in  the  fea-language.  A Ihip  is  laid 
to  try,  or  lie  a-try,  when  no  fails  are 
abroad  but  the  main-fail  or  mizzen-fail, 

TUB,  in  commerce,  denotes  an  indeter- 
minate  quantity  or  meafure  : thus,  a tub 
of  tea  contains  about  fixty  pounds ; and 
a tub  of  camphor  from  fifty-fix  to  eighty 
pounds. 

TUBE,  iubus;  in  general,  pipe,  conduit, 
or  canal ; a cylinder  hollow  withinfide, 
. either  of  lead,  iron,  wood,  glafs,  or  other 
matter,  for  the  air,  or  fome  other  fluid, 
to  have  a free  paflfage,  or  conveyance, 
through.  See  the  article  Pipe;  fefc. 
Small  filveror  leaden  tubes  are  frequently 
ufed,  by  furgeons,  to  draw  off  blood, 
matter,  or  water,  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  : they  are  made  of  various 
fizes  and  fliapes,  as  reprefented  in  plain 
COLXXXVII.  fig.  I.  at  the  letters  P, 
- R,  S;  T,  V,  X ; the  ufes  of  which 
willbelhewn  more  at  large  underthear- 
tides  Wound,  Paracentesis,  fifr. 

Tube,  in  aftronomy,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
a telefcope,  or  more  properly,  for  that 
part  thereof  into  which  the  lenfes  are 
fitted,  and  by  which  they  are  direfted 
and  ufed.  The  goodnefs  of  the  tube 
being  of  great  importance  to  that  of  the 
telefcope,  we  lhall  here  add  its  ftruflure. 

77je  coi^ruSlion  of  a dra’iu  Tube,  for  a te- 
lefcope, The  chief  points  to  be  regarded 
here  are,  that  the  tube  be  not  troublefome 
by  its  weight,  nor  liable  to  warp  and  di- 
fturb  the  pofition  of  the  glaffes  ; fo  that 
every  kind  of  tube  will  not  ferve  in  every 
cafe.  See  the  article  Telescope. 

I.  If  the  tube  be  fmall,  it  is  beft  made  of 
thin  brafs-plates  covered  with  tin,  and 
formed  into  pipes  or  draws,  to  Hide 
within  one  another. 

I.  For  long  tubes,  iron  would  be  too 
heavy,  for  vuhich  leafon  fome  chufe  to 
make  them  of  paper,  thus  : A wooden 
cylinder  is  turned,  of  the  length  of  the 
paper  to  be  ufed,  and  of  a diameter  equal 
to  that  of  the  fmalleft  draw:  about  this 
cylinder  is  rolled  paper  till  it  be  of  a fuffi- 
cient  thic.kncfs  ; when  one  pipe  is  dry 
provide  others  after  the  fame  manner, 
ftill  making  the  laft  ferve  for  a mould  to 
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■ the  next,  till  you  have  enough  for  the 
length  of  the  tube  defired,  Laftly,  to  the 
extremes  of  the  draws  are  to  be  glewed 
yvooden  ferrils,  that  they  may  be  drawn 
forth  the  better. 

3.  Since  paper  draws  are  apt  to  fwell 
with  moift  weather,  fo  as  to  fpoil  their 
Hiding  5 and  in  dry  weather  to  Ihrink, 
which  renders  them  loofe  and  tottering ; 
in  both  which  cafes  the  Ctuation  of  the 
lens  is  eafily  difturbed  ; the  bell  method 
of  making  of  tubes  is  as  follows : Glue 
parchment  round  a wooden  cylinder,  and 
let  the  parchment  be  coloured  black,  to 
prevent  the  reflefling  rays  making  any 
confufion : provide  very  thin  flits  of 
beech,  and  bending  them  into  a cylinder 
glue  them  carefully  to  the  parchment ; 
cover  this  wooden  cafe  with  white  parch- 
ment, and,  about  its  outer  extreme,  make 
a little  ring  or  ferril ; after  the  fame 
manner,  make  another  draw  over  the 
former,  and  then  another,  till  you  have 
enough  for  the  length  of  the  tube. 

To  the  inner  extremes  of  each  draw  lit  a 
wooden  ferril,  that  the  fpurious  rays, 
llriking  againll  the  fides,  may  be  inter- 
cepted and  ioH.  In  tbefe  places  where 
the  lenfes  are  to  be  put,  it  will  be  proper 
to  furnilh  the  ferrils  with  female  fcrews. 
Provide  a wooden  cover  to  defend  the 
objefl  glafs  from  the  dull ; and,  putting 
the  eye-glafs  in  its  wooden  ferril,  fallen 
itby  the  fcrew  to  the  tube.  Lallly,  pro- 
vide a little  wooden  tube  of  a length  equal 
to  the  dillance  the  eye-glafs  is  to  be  from 
the  eye,  and  lit  it  to  the  other  extreme  of 
the  tube. 

Tube-fish,  the  triola  with  a prickly- 
head,  and  with  three  appendages  at  each 
of  the  pefloral  fins.  See  Trigla. 

TUBER,  or  Tubercle,  in  botany,  a 
kind  of  round  turgid  root,  in  form  of  a 
knob  or  turnip. 

The  plants  which  produce  fuch  roots  are 
hence  denominated  luberofe,  or  tuberous, 
plants. 

Tuber,  or  Tuberosity,  in  medicine, 
is  ufed  for  a knob,  or  tumour,  growing 
naturally  in  any  part ; in  oppofition  to 
tumours,  which  arife  accidentally,  or 
from  difeafe. 

TUBERA  TERRiE,  Truffles,  in  bo- 
tany. See  the  article  Truffles. 

tubercles,  among  phyficians,  denote 
little  tumours  which  fuppurate  and  difr 
charge  pu.«,  and  are  often  found  in  the 
lungs,  efpecially  of  confumptive  pcrfons, 
SeeCoMsuMPTiON  and  Phthisis. 
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tuberous,  or  Tuberose-roots,  In 
botany.  See  the  article  Tuber. 
TUBINGEN,  a city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  ; eall  long. 
8®  35',  north  lat.  48°  26'. 
TUBIPORA,  orTuBULARiA,  a genus 
of  fubmarine  plants,  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs,  of  the  hardnefs  of 
coral,  and  confining  of  cylindric  tubes 
riling  from  a thin  cruft  of  the  fame  fort  of 
matter  with  themfelves, 

TUBULARIA  fossilis,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  coral 
found  very  often  follll  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  compofed  of  a great  number 
of  tubes,  or  longitudinal  pipes,  often  re- 
fembling  fo  many  worms  ranged  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  mafs.  They  are  ufu- 
ally  found  either  in  malfes  of  a lax- 
llone,  or  in  fingle  tubules  in  thofe  of  the 
harder  and  firmer  texture.  In  thefe  two 
Hates,  this  foffil  makes  two  very  differei^t 
appearances  ; and,  according  to  the 
different  dire£lions  in  the  mafs,  or  the 
different  views  of  them  that  the  f<£lions 
of  it  place  them  in,  they  make  a number 
of  very  elegant  figures. 

TUBULI  FOSSILIS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  tubules,  or  cates  of  fea- worms,  found 
buried  in  the  earth.  They  are  met  with 
of  various  fizes,  fometimes  complete, 
and  buried  in  the  ftrata  of  earth  or  ftone  ; 
fometimes  they  are  more  or  lefs  perfefl, 
and  are  immerfed  in  maffes  of  the  lodus 
faelmontii  or  feptariae,  and  in  this  Hate 
they  make  one  kind  of  lapis  fyringoides, 
or  pipe- ftone;  but  the  moll  beautiful  fyrin-i 
goides,  or  pipe-ftones,  are  the  parts  of  the 
bottoms  of  ihips,  or  polls  fixed  in  the  fea, 
which  have  been  pierced,  in  their  original 
Hate  of  wood,  by  thefe  fea-worms,  and 
afterwards  petrified  wiih  the  cates  or  tu- 
buli  of  the  worms  remaining  in  them; 
thefe  are  ufually  of  a pale-yellow  or 
whitilh-wax  colour,  and  the  body  of  the 
mafs  of  a brownilh  or  blackifli  hue,  but 
retaining  the  flruflure  of  the  wood  ; of 
thefe  there  are  beautiful  fpecimens  in 
great  abundance  on  the  Ihore  of  the  illand 
Sheppy.  We  have  the  very  fame  fub- 
ftances  alfo  buried  in  our  clay-piis,  about 
London  and  at  Richmond  ; but  in  thefe 
the  wood  is  highly  faturated  with  the 
matter  of  the  common  vitriolic  pyittes, 
pud  the  pipes  often  filled  with  the  fame 
fubftance.  See  SyriNGOIDES. 

TUBULI  LACTiFERi,  in  anatomy,  the 
fmall  tubes,  or  vcll’els,  through  which 
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the  milk  flows  to  the  nipples  of  women’s 
brearts.  See  the  article  Milk. 

TUBULUS  MARINUS,  or  Canalis,  in 
natural  - hiftory,  a genus  of  univalve 
fliellS]  'of  an  oblong  figure,  terminating 
in  a point,  and  hollow  within,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a tube  or  horn  ; and  hence 
have,  by  fome  old  writers,  been  called 
dentalia.  See  DenT aI;IA, 

Of  thefe  ftiells  fome  are  ftrialed,  fome 
ftraight,  fome  bent  like  a horn,  and  fome 
in  form  of  a crefcent, 

TUCANA,  the  toucan,  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  Toucan. 

TUCK  of  a flip,  the  trufiing  or  gathering 
up  the  quarter  under  water;  which  if 
Ihe  lie  deep,  makes  her  have  a broad,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  fat  quarter,  and  hinders 
her  fleering,  by  keeping  the  water  from 
pafling  fwiftly  to  her  rudder ; and  if  this 
trufiing  lie  too  high  above  the  water, 
file  will  want  bearing  for  her  works' be- 
hind, unlefs  her  quarter  be  very  well  laid 
out. 

TUCUMAN,  the  fouth- weft  divifion  of  the 

■ province  of  La  Plata,  or  Paraguay,  in 
South  America. 

TUCUYO,  a town  of  Terra-Firnia  ; weft 
long.  68“  30',  north  lat.  7®. 

TUDELA,  a town  of  Navarre,  in  Spain, 
fituated-on  the  river  Ebro,  fifty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Pampelun  A.- 

TULIP,  tulipa,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria- monogynia  clafs  of  plaiits, 
with  a campanulated  flower,  conlifring 
of  fix  oblong,  hollow,  and  erefl  petals ; 
the  fruit  is  a triquetrous,  and  trilocular 
capfule,  containing  a great  many  flat 
feeds  ranged  in  a double  order.  See  plate 
CCLXX'XVII.  fig.  a. 

The  charaflers  of  a good  tulip  are,  that 
the  ftem  Ihould  be  ftrong  and  tall ; the 
flower  fliould  confift  of  fix  petals,  three 
within  and  three  without;  and  the  for- 
mer fiiotild  be  larger  than  the  latter;  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  Ihould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  top,  and  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  fliould  be  rounded,  not  pointed  f;’-  ''' 
the  leaves,  when  opened,  Ihould  neither 
turn  inward  nor  bend  outward,  hut  Hand 
ereiSf and  the  whole  flower  Ihould  be 
of  a-  middling  fize,  neither  too  large  nor 
too  fmall : the  Itripes  mutt  be  fmall  and 
regular,  and  Ihould  all  arife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flower:  the  chives  alfo 
fhould’ not  be  yellow  but  of  a brown 
■colour. 

Tucu'-tree,  liriodendrum,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Liriodendrum. 

TULLE/  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Guienne  : eaft  long. 
north  lat.  45°  23', 

TULN,  a town  of  Germany,  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Vienna. 

TUMEFACTION,  the  afl  of  fwelling  or 
riling  into  a tumour.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle, 

TUMOUR,  or  Tumor,  In  medicine  and 
furgery,  a preternatural  rifing  or  emi- 
nence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Tu- 
mour is  allb  defined,  by,  phyficians,  a 
folution  of  continuity  arifing  from  fome 
humour  collefled  in  a certain  part  of  the 
body,  which  disjoins  the  continuous  parts, 
infinuates  itfelf  between  them,  and  de- 
ftroys  their  proper  form. 

Whether  there  be  any  fuch  preternatural 
rifing  or  enlargement  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  may  bedifcovered  from  infpeftion, 
but  more  particularly  by  feeling.  And, 
notwithftanding,  it  is  a general  cuftom 
to  refer  excrefcences,  as  warts,  corns,' 
and  fuch  as  grow  in  the  nofe  and  pu. 
deiida,  to  the  clafs  of  tumours  ; yet, 
becaufe  they  grow  not  from  beneath, 
but  out  of,  or  upon,  the  fkin  itfelf,  it  is 
thought  proper  not  to  comprehend  them 
in  the  general  divifion  of  tumour's.  See 
Excrescence,  Corn,  Wart,  (Sc.' 
There  are^tumours  of  various  kinds,  di. 
ftinguilhed  by  particular  names,  accord, 
ing  to  the  different  caufes  from  whence 
they  proceed,  and  the  particular  parts 
wherein  they  are  feated  ; fome  are  called 
hot,  others  cold  and  watry ; fome  are 
termed  windy,  others  fcirrhous ; and 
fome  are  named  benign,  others  malig- 
nant;  but  Heifter  finds  fault  with  thefe 
diltinfilions.  There  are  fome  tumours 
which  being  contained  in  a proper  mem- 
brane, are  therefore  called  cyftic  ; and 
if  this  fhould  be  in  an  artery,  it  is  ufu- 
ally  termed  aneurifm ; but  when  in  a 
vein,  a varix.  When  in  the  veins  of 
the  anus,  orreflum,  the  diforder  is  term- 
ed haemorrhoids ; hut  if  the  tumour  be- 
in  the  fcroium,  unguen,  or  at  the  um- 
bilicus, it  is  generally  called  a hernia  : if 
any  pus,  or  m.atter,  is  contained  in  the 
tumour,  it  is  called  an-abfcefs;  and  if  the 
tumour  is  feated  in  a bone,  it  is  termed 
exoltofis.  See  the  articles  Cyst,  Aneu- 
rism, Varix,  Haemorrhoids,  Her- 
nia, Abscess,  and  Exostosis. 

The  forementioried  clafs  of  tumours  are 
all  of  them  fubdivided  into  feveral  other 
kinds  ; thus  the  hot  and  burning  tu- 
mours, which  are  the  fame  with  inflam- 
mations, are  generally  termed  phlegmons 
when  violent  and  feated  in  the  common 
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integuments ; but  .when  {lighter,  they  are 
tommonly  called  furuncles.  The  in- 
flammation which  is  not  fixed  deep,  but 
fpreads  only  fuperficially  upon  the  {kin, 
is  termed  an  eryfipelas : the  inflamma- 
tory tumour  that  arifes  at  the  finger-ends 
is  termed  paronychia  : that  which  fixes 
in  the  groin  or  armpits  is  called  a buboj 
and  that  under  the  ears  a parotis.  When 
an  inflammation  feizes  the  hands  and 
feet  from  extreme  cold,,  chilblains  arifej 
which  tumour  is  called  pernio.  See  the 
articles  Inflammation,.  Furuncle, 
Erysipelas,  Parony’Chia,  Bubo, 
Parotides,  and  Perniones. 

Tumours  of  the  breajis.  See  the  article 
Inflammations  of  the  breajis.. 

Cancerous 'Vvuovv.s,  See  Cancer. 

Ernyfed  Tumours,  tumours  arifing  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  contained 
in  certain  membranous  coats  : ihefe  are 
fometimes  harder,  fometimes  fofter,  of  a 
palifh  colour,  and  ufually  attended  with 
little  pain,  Thefe  tumours  arife  from 
obftruilions  either  in  the  glands,  or  in 
the  adipofe  membrane,  more  efpecially 
about  the  face  and  neck,  where  they  oc- 
cafion  great  deformity.  The  membra- 
nous coat  wiTh  which  thefe  tumours  are 
invelled,  is  often  of  a confiderable  thick, 
nefs,  and  is  ufually  the  coat  of  the  dif- 
ordered  gland,  or  fome  of  the  adipofe 
cells.  At  their  beginning  they  are  ufu- 
ally very  fmall  and  moveable;  but  en- 
creafing  by  flow  degrees,  they  grow 
fometimes  to  an  enormous  bulk.  See 
the  article  Cyst. 

The  confluence  of  fome  of  thefe  tumours 
is  foft  and  flufiluating,  and  of  others 
more  hard  and  firm.  They  are  of  all 
lhapes  and  fizes,  and  feme  of  them  be- 
come hard  as  a callus,  and  unmoveable, 
while  others  are,  for  the  generality,  foft 
and  moveable.  See  Callus. 

They  are  diftinguiflied  according  to  the 
confluence  of  their  contents;  fome  are 
called  atheromata,  from  their  contents 
refembling  pafte ; others,  which  have 
them  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  are 
called  meliceres ; but  if  they  are  of  a 
fatty  fubftance,  like  luet  or  lard,  they 
are  called  fteatomata.  If  they  happen 
in  a gland  which  becomes  indurated, 
they  are  called  fchirrous  : and  laftly, 
when  they  are  of  a flefliy  confidence, 
they  are  called  farcomata.,  Some  of 
thefe  tumours  have  been  found  alfo  full 
of  hair.  See  Atheroma,  6fc. 

They  are  diflinguiftied  by  others  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  they  are  fitaated. 
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Thofe  feated  under  the  fcalp  are  ealfeJ 
talpa,  tefludo,  or  lupia.  Thofe  in  the 
neck,  flrumx  or  fcrophulie  ; and  thofe 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  efpecially  if  among 
the  tendons,  are  called  ganglions.  See 
the  article  GangLio,  tSc, 

There  is  no  general  method  for  the  cure 
of  them  ; but  the  furgeon,  according  to 
their  different  circumdances,  attempts 
this  by  difcuffion,  fuppuration,  or  ex- 
tirpation. See  the  articles  Dispersioh 
and  Suppuration. 

But  if  the  tumour  can  neither  be  difperfed 
nor  fuppurated,  but  continues  to  enlarge 
itfelf,  it  is  advifeable  to  extirpate  it  in  oin- 
der  to  prevent  its  turning  into  a cancerous 
nature.  There  are  feveral  methods  ia 
praflice  for  extirpating  thefe  tumours 
according  to  their  nature  arid  fize  : thofe 
which  are  fmall  and  hard,  or  hung  by  * 
foot  as  by  a dalk,  are  generally  bed  re- 
moved by  ligature,  in  the  manner  of 
warts  ; by  which  means  they  wither  and 
fall  off  of  themfelves  in  a few  days.  But 
the  mod  ready  and  expeditious  method 
is  to  cut  them  off  with  a fcalpel,  and  then 
heal  up  the  wound  ; but  if  in  removing 
them  this  way  you  divide  a confiderable 
artery,  you  may  flop  it  by  fome  potential, 
or  even  the  aflual,  cautery  ; or  elfe,  by 
taking  it  up  with  a needle  and  thread, 
Ladly,  thefe  tumours  may  be  often  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  caudic  or 
corroding  medicines,  retained  about  the 
root  by  means  of  pladers,  compreffes, 
and  a bandage;  and  when  you  And 
the  root  of  the  tumour  almolt  corroded 
through,  the  red  may  be  divided  by  the 
fcalpel.  See  the  article  Caustic. 

If  the  root  of  the  encyded  tumour  ap- 
pears too  large  for  it  to  be  conveniently 
taken  off  by  ligature,-  you  iiiud  then  re- 
move it  either  by  the  knife  or  by  the 
caudics,  though  the  latter  is  ufually  pre- 
ferred. In  order  to  extirpate  it  by  the 
knife,  you  mud  fird  make  a longitudinal 
incifion  upon  the  tumour;  and  if  that 
does  not  appear  fufficient,  make  another 
incifion  acrofs  the  former,  till  you  think 
the  wounB  large  enough  for  taking  oat 
the  tumour;  in  order  to  which  you  next 
dilate  the  integuments,  and  feparate  them 
from  the  cyd  of  the  tumo-.ir,  which  you 
are  to  take  out  whole,  if  poflihle,  either 
by  means  of  the  fcalpel,  a hook,  or  by 
pafl'ing  a crooked  needle,  with  a drong 
thread,  crofswife  under  the  tumour  ; but 
great  caution  is  neceffary  in  this  opera- 
tion, led  any  important  part  that  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  tumour  be  injured. 
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The  tumour  being  thus  carefully  ex- 
trafled,  if  the  wound  and  haemorrhage 
be  fmall  you  may  piefs  the  lips  together  ; 
and  by  covering  the  fame  with  lint  and 
ionopteffes,  retained  with  a proper  ban- 
dage, the  patient  is  cured  in  a few  days 
time  5 but  in  cafe  of  a profufe  haemor- 
rhage the  blood  is  to  be  flopped  either  by 
ligature,  aftringents, -or  the  aflual  or 
potential  cautery, 

FawoKj  Tumours.  See  Fungus. 

Infiammatory  Tumours.  See  the  article 
Inflammation. 

Oedematous  Tumours.  See  Oedema. 

Tumours^  the  parotid  glands.  See  the 
article  Parotides. 

Pejiilential  Tumours.  See  the  articles 
Bubo  and  Caruncle. 

Scirrhous  Tumours.  See  Scirrhous. 

Tumours  of  the  tejiicles.  See  Testicles. 

TUN,  or  Ton,  originally  fignifies  a large 
veflel  or  calk  of  an  oblong  form,  biggeft 
in  the  middle,  and  diminilhing  towards 
its  two  ends,  girt  about  with  hoops,  and 
nfed  for  flowing  feveral  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize, for  convenience  of  carriage ; as 
brandy,  oil,  fugar,  Ikins,  hats,  Sfr. 
This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  veflels 
of  extraordinary  bignefs,  ferving  to  keep 
wine  in  for  feveral  years. 

Tun  is  alfo  a certain  raeafure  for  liquids ; 
as  wine,  oil,  tSc,  See  Measure. 

Tun  is  alfo. a certain  weight  whereby  the 
burden  of  Ihips,  &fr.  are  eftimated.  See 
the  article  Weight. 

TUNA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  cac- 
tus. See  the  article  Cactus. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a town  of  Kent,  fituated 
thirty-three  miles  weft  of  Canterbury, 
much  reforted  to  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lent waters. 

TUNE,  or  Tone,  in  mufic,  that  property 
of  founds  whereby  they  ccme  under  the 
relation  of  acute  arid  grave  to  one  another. 
See  thearticles  ACUTENESS,  Gravity, 
Tone,  and  Sound. 

Though  gravity  and  acutenefs  are  mere 
terms  of  relation,  the  tune  of  the  found 
is  fomething  abfolute,  every  fourid  hav- 
ing its  own  proper  tone,  which  myil  be 
under  fome  determinate  meafure  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

The  only  difference  then,  between  on* 
tune  and  another  is  in  the  degrees. 

If  two  or  more  founds  be  compared  to- 
gether in  this  relation,  they  are  either 
equal  or  unequal  in  the  degree  ef  tune. 
Such  as  are  equal  are  called  ur-ifons. 

The  unequal  conliitute  wiiat  v.e  cal!  an 


interval,  which  is  the  difference  of  tim'e 
between  two  founds. 

Sonorous  bodies  we  And  differ  in  tune: 

I,  According  to  the  different  kinds  of 
matter;  thus  a wedge  of  filver  founds 
much  more  acute  than  a wedge  of  gold 
of  the  fame  fhape  and  dimenfions,  iy 
which  cafe  the  tones  are  proportional  to 
the  fpecific  gravity,  a.  According  to 
the  different  quantities  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter in  bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  a folid 
fphereof  brafs,  one  foot  diameter,  founds 
acuter  than  one  of  two  feet  diameter; 
in  which  cafe  the  tunes  are  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter.  Here  then  are 
different  tunes  connefted  with  different 
fpecific  gravities  and  quantities  of  mat- 
ter, as  their  immediate  caufe.  In  effefl, 
the  meafures  of  tune  are  only  fought  in 
the  relations  of  the  motions  that  are  the 
caufe  of  found,  which  are  no  way  fo 
difcernable  as  in  vibrations  of  chords, 

See  the  article  Chord. 

In  the  general  we  find  that,  in  two 
chords,  all  things  being  equal,  except 
tenfion,  or  thicknefs,  or  length,  the  tunes 
are-  different ; there  muff,  therefore,  be 
a difference  in  the  vibrations  owing  to 
thefe  different  tenfions,  &c-  which  dif- 
ference can  only  be  in  the  velocity  of  the 
cour.fes  and  recourfes  of  the  chords, 
through  the  fpaces  wherein  they  move  to 
and  again.  Now,  upon  examining  the 
proportion  of  the  velocity  and  the  things 
juft  mentioned,  wherein  it  depends,  it  is 
found,  to  a demonftration,  that  all  the 
vibrations  of  the  fame  chord  are  per- 
formed in  equal  times.  Hence,  as  the 
tone  of  a found  depends  on  the  nature  of 
thofe  vibrations,  whofe  difference  we  can 
conceive  no  otherwife  than  as  having 
different  velocities ; and  as  the  fmall 
vibrations  of  the  fame  chord  are  per- 
formed in  equal  times,  and  it  is  found 
true,  in  fa6f,  that  the  found  of  any  body, 
arifing  from  any  individual  ftroke,  tha' 
it  grow  gradually  weaker,  yet  continues 
the  fame  tone  from  firfl  to  laft  ; it  fol- 
low."!, that  the  tone  Is  neceffarily  connec- 
ted with  a certain  quantity  of  time,  in 
making  every  Angle  vibration  ; or,  that 
a certain  number  of  vibrations,  accom- 
pliflied  in  a given  time,  conflitutesa  cer- 
tain determinate  tune ; for  the  more  fre- 
quent thofe  vibrations  are,  the  more  acute  I 
the  tone ; and,  the  flower  and  fewer  they 
are,  the  more  grave  the  found,  though 
performed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time;  fo 
that  any  given  note  of  a tune  i?  made  by 
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one  certain  meafure  of  velocity  of  vibra- 
tions, e-  fuch  certain  courfes  and  re« 
courfes  of  a chord  or  tiring,  in  fuch  a cer- 
tain fpace  of  time,  conllitute  a determi- 
rata  tune.  See, the  article  Note. 

This  theory  is  Itrongly  fupported  by  our 
bed  and.lateft  writers  on  mufic,  Dr.  Hol- 
der, Mr.  Malcolm,  &c.  both  from  reafon 
and  experience.  Dr.  Wallis,  wh9  holds 
it  very  reafonable,  adds  that  it  is  evident 
the  degrees  of  acutensfs  are  reciprocally 
as  the  lengths  of  the  chords,  though,  he 
fays,  be  will  not  pofitively  affirm  that 
the  degrees  of  acutenefs  anfwer  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  as  their  true  caufe  : but 
this  difference  arifes  hence,  that  he 
doubts  whether  the  thing  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  by  experiment.  Indeed, 
-whether  the  different  number  of  vibra- 
tions, in  a given  time,  is  the  true  caufe 
on  the  part  of  the  objeil  of  our  perceiving 
a difference  of  tune,  is  a thing  which, 
we  conceive,  does  not  come  within  the 
reach  of  experiment.  It  is  enough  that 
the  hypothefis  is  reafonable.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Concord,  Harmony,  Efr. 

TUNICA,  a kind  of  waiftcoat,  or  .under- 
garment, in  ufe  araongft  the  Romans. 
They  wore  it  vvithin  doors  by  itlelf,  and 
abroad  under  the  gown.  •The  common 
people  could  not  afford  the  toga,  and  fo 
went  in  their  tunics,  whence  Horace 
calls  them  popellus  tunicatus.  The  fe- 
veral  forts  of  the  tunic  were  the  palma- 
ta,  the  angulticlavia,  and  the  laticlavia. 
The  firft  was  worn  by  generals  in  a 
triumph,  and  perhaps  always  under  the 
toga  piila  ; it  had  its  name  either  from 
the  gieat  breadth  of  the  clavi,  equal  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ; or  elfe.  from  the 
figures  of  palms,  embroidered  on  it.  For 
the  other  two,  fee  the  article  Clavus. 

It  was  by  thefe  three  different  forts  of 
tunics,  that  the  three  different  orders  of 
the  roman  people  were  diftinguilhed  in 
habit. 

Tiinica,  imie,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to 
the  membranes  which  invelt  the  veffels, 
and  divers  others  of  the  lefs  folid  parts 
of  the  body;  thus  the  inteftines  are  form- 
ed of  five  tunics,  or  coats,  for  which  fee 
the  article  Intestines.  . 

There  are  alfo  five  tunics,  or  coats,  of  the 
eye,  for  which  fee  the  article  Eye. 

TUNIS,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  thirty  miles  foulh  of  Cartbage- 
rains,  300  miles  eaft  of  Algiers,  and  1 20 
fouth-weft  of  Tiapano,  in  Sicily;  a po- 
pulous city,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
iereoce;  eaft  long.  jo°  north  kt,  36* 


20'.  The  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  being 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  north.  It  extends  200  miles  in  length 
from  eall  to  weft,  along  the  Ihore  of  the 
Mediterranean  ; , the  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal. 

TUNNAGE  is  ufed  for  a cuftom  or  5m- 
polt,  payable  to  the  crown,  for  goods 
and  merchandize  imported  or  exported^ 
and  is  to  be  paid  after  a certain  rate  for 
every  tun  thereof.  This  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  poundage,  was  firft  granted 
for  life  to  king  Charles  II.  and  has  been 
continued  in  the  fame  manner  to  his 
royal  fucceffors,  down  to  his  prefent 
majefty  king  George  III. 

TUNNEL- NET,  a net  for  taking  partrid- 
ges, which  Ihould  not  exceed  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  nor  be  lefs  than  eighteen  inches 
in  breadth,  or  opening  for  the  entrance. 
See  the  article  Net. 

When  you  have  found  a covey,  fetch  a 
compals  and  pitch  the  net  at  a good  di- 
ftance  from  them,  fometimes  farther,  at 
other  times  nearer,  according  to  the  fitu- 
allon  of  the  ground ; furround  them  either 
with  a natural  or  artificial  ftalking  horfe, 
and  gently  drive  them  towards  the  net, 
not  coming  on  them  in  a direft  line,  but 
by  turnings  and  windings,  and  fome- 
times  Handing  Hill,  as  if  the  horfe  graz- 
ed. In  cafe  they  make  a Hand  and  look 
up,  it  is  a fign  of  fear,  and  that  they 
intend  to  take  wing  ; Hand  ftill  therefore, 
or  letreat  for  a while,  and  when  you  find 
them  quiet  after  a little  refpite,  and  buly 
in  feeking  after  meat,  you  are  to  move 
nearer,  and  if  any  (ingle  partridge  lies 
remote  from  the  reft,  he  may  be  brought 
in  by  fetching  a compafs  about  him. 
The  wing  of  the  tunnel  muft  not  be 
pitched  in  a direfl  line,  but  inclining  to 
a femi-circle.  See  StaIikino, 

TUNNING  of  ale  or  beer,  a part  of  the 
procefs  of  brewing,  or  rather  an  operation 
which  is  the  fequel  thereof.  When  the 
beer  has  worked  prfernaented  in  an  open 
vat,  as  long  as  is  proper,  tun  it  up  into 
fealbned  veliels,  that  is,  fuch  as  have 
had  ale  or  beer  in  them  before;,- for  if  it 
be  put  into  new  calks,  it  muft  be  made 
ftronger  than  ordinary,  elfe  it  will  not 
keep  fo  long,  becaufe  the  calk  will  imbibe 
the.fpirits,  and  the  reft  will  foon  become 
flat  and  vapid.  It  is  bell  to  tun  beer  juft 
when  it  comes  to  a due  fermentation, 
and  gets  a good  head  ; for  then  it  has  the 
moll  ftrengih  to  clear  itlelf  in  the  calk, 
and  what  works  over  may  be  put  into 
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tile  fmall  beer,  and  milfi:  be  fupplied 
with  frelh  beer  of  the  fame  brewing. 
When  the  beer  is  tunned,  carry  it  while 
it. works  in  the  calk,  into  a good  cellar, 
or  proper  place  to  preferve  it ; for  it  it 
be  ftiried  after  it  has  done  working,  it 
will  be  apt  to  grow  (tale,  four,  hnd  be- 
come alegar,  uu.ers  it  be  drawn  out  in- 
to another  calk. 

TUNNY,  thynms,  in  ichthyology,  the 
fconaber,  with  eight  or  nine  pinnules  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  and  a fur- 
row at  the  belly  fins.  See  Scomber. 

TURBAN,  or  Torbant,  the  head-drefs 
of  molt  of  the  eaftern  nations.  It  confifts 
of  two  parts,  a cap,  and  a fafli  of  fine 
linnen,  or  taffety,  artfully  wound  in  di- 
vers plaits  about  the  cap.  The  Turks' 
call  the  falh  turbent,  whence  we  have 
formed  turban.  The  cap  has  no  brim, 
is  pretty  flat,  though  roundilh  at  top, 
and  quilted  with  cotton,  but  does  not 
cover  the  ears.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
art  in  giving  the  turban  a fine  air,  and 
the  making  of  them  is  a particular  trade. 
The  falh  of  the  Turks  turban  is  white 
linnen  ; that  of  the  Perlians  red  woollen. 
Thefe  are  the  diftinguilhing  marks  of 
their  different  religions.  Sophi,  king  of 
Perlia,  being  of  the  fe6I  of  Ali,  was  the 
firft  who  affumed  the  laft  colour,  to  di- 
ftinguilii  hiihfelf  from  the  Turks,  who 
are  of  the  fefl  of  Omar,  and  whom  the 
Perlians  efteem  heretics.  The  Emirs, 
who  pretend  to  be  defeended  of  the  race 
cf  Mahomet,  wear  their  turbans  quite 
green,  which  was  the  colour  wore  by 

jethatfalfe  prophet.  The  grand  feignior’s 
turban  is  as  hig  as  a bulliel,  and  fo  ex- 
ceedingly refpefled  by  the  Turks,  that 
they  fcarce  dare  touch  it.  It  is  adorned 
. wi;h  three  plumes  of  feathers,  enriched 
'with  diamonds  arid  precious  Ifones,  and 
be  has  an  officer  on  purpofe  to  look  after 
it.  The  grand  vizier’s  turban  has  two 
plymes ; fo  have  thofe  'of  divers  other 
omcers,  only  fmal.ler  one  than  another; 
oihers  have  only  one,  and  others  none 
at  all,  The  turban  of  the  officers  of  the 
divan  is  of  a peculiar  form. 

Turban -SHELL,  in  conchyiiology,  the 
englilh  name  of  the  ruundillj  centronia. 
See  the  article  Centronia. 

TURBARY,  dtnotes'a  right  to  dig  turfs 
on  another’s  ground  ; and  it  is  likewife 
taken  for  the  ground  or  place  where 
turfs  are  digged,  fometiraes  called  the 
tuifaryi 

TURBINATED,  is  a term  applied  by 
naiuraliltf,  to  Ihells,.  which  arc  j^iiral,  Of 


wreathed,  conically,  from  a larger  bafij 
to  a kind  of  apex, 

TURBITH,  or  Turpeth-root,  in  the 
materia  medica,  the  cortical  part  of  the 
root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus,  brought 
to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a brown  or 
alli-colour  on  the  ouifide,  and  whitilh 
within  : the  belt  is  ponderous,  not  wrink- 
led, hafy  to  break,  and  difeovering  a large 
quantity  of  relinous  matter  to  the  eye; 
its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetilh ; when  chewed 
for  a little  time,  it  becomes  acid,  pun- 
gent, and  naufeous.  This  root  is  a ca- 
thartic, not  of  the  fafeft,  or  moft  cer- 
tain kind  : the  refinous  matter  in  which 
its  virtues  refides,  appears  to  be  very  un- 
equally  diftributed,  infomuch  that  fome 
pieces,  taken  from  a fcruple  to  a dram, 
■ purge  violently  ; whilft  others,  in  larger 
dofes,  have  fcarce  any  effeft  at  all.  An 
extraft  made  from  the  root,  is  more  uni- 
form  in  ftrength,  though  not  fuperior, 

' or  equal,  to.purgatives  more  common  in 
the  Ihops. 

Turbith  pays  a duty  on  each  pound  im- 

61I 

■ ported  of  11 — -d,  and  draws  back,  for 

100 

each  pound  exported,  loA-^^gd. 

Turbith  mineral,  a name  given  by 
chemifts,  to  a yellow  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury, prepared  after  the  following  man- 
ner, Upon  purified  quickfilver,  con- 
.tained  in  a glafs  velfel,  pour  double  its 
weight  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol. 
Heat  the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  10  make  it  boil,  till  a white  mafs 
remains,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried, 
with  a ftrffiTg  fire.  This  mafs,  on  the 
effufion  of  warm  water,  grows  yellowilh, 
and  falls  into  powder;  which  is  to  be 
carefully  ground  with  the  water  in  a glafs 
mortar  ; then  fuffer  it  to  fettle,  pour  off 
the  water,  and  wafii  the  powder  in  fe- 
veral  parcels  of  frelh  water,  until  it  is 
fufficiently  dulcified. 

This  preparation  is  a llrong  emetic,  and 
operates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the 
mercurials  that  can  be  fafely  given  inter- 
nally. Its  afilion,  however,  is -not  con- 
fined to  the  primae  vlte  ; it  will  fome- 
times  excite  a ptyalifm,  if  a purgative  is 
not  foon  taken  after  it.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  violent  gonorrhasas,  and  other  vene- 
real cafes,  where  there  is  a great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts;  the  dole  is 
from  two  grains,  to  fix  or  tight,  though 
there  are  fome  conllitutions,  which  have 
been  ufed  to  mercurials,  that  hear  weft 
even  the  do  e of  a fcruple.  This  medi- 
cine has  allb  of  late  been  recommended, 

as 
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PS  the  moll  efFeflual  prefervative  againll 
^he  h/drophobia.  See  Hydrophobia. 
The  walliings  of  turbith  mineral  are  by 
fome  externally  applied  for  the  itch,  and 
other  cutaneous  foulnelTes;  but  in  thefe 
cales,  though  it  Often  does  fervide,  the 
patient  mutt  not  be  too  free  with  it. 

turbo,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
Univalve  ihells,  with  a loUg,  wide,  and . 
deprefled  mouth,  in  fome  fpecies  ap- 
proaching to  a round  ihape,  and  in  fome 
having  teeth,  in  others  not.  They  all 
grow  narrow  toward  the  bafe,  and  are 
Burlculated,  and  terminate  iti  a very  long 
and  lharp  point. 

Of  this  genus,  there  are  a great  nrtany 
elegant  fpecies ; as  the  flender  turbo, 
with  ventricofe  fpires,  and  a fraall 
round  mouth,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  (fee  yilate  CCLXXXIX.  fig-  3.. 
n't  I.)  The  rough  fcrew-lhell  is  repre- 
fented,  (Ibid,  n®  4.)  befides  which,  there 
are  numerous  Other  fpecies,  as  the  cater- 
pillar-lhell,  telefcope-lhell,  &c,  all  di- 
fliftguilhed  by  their  different  fpires,  and 
the  form  of  their  mouths. 

TURBOT,  or  Turbut,  in  ichthyology, 
the  englilh  name  of  a fpecies  of  pleu- 
ronefles,  with  the  eyes  on  the  right  fidei 
and  the  body  fmooth;  See  the  article 
PLEtlRONECPES. 

It  grows  to  a confiderable  fize,  and  is 
one  of  the  moll  efteemed  fifli  at  table. 

truRClCA  terra,  turky-earth,  in 
the  materia  medica,  a very  fine  bole  or 
medicinal  earth,  dug  in  great  plenty  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople,  and 
ufed  by  the  Turks  as  a fudorific  and 
allringent ; and  famous  among  them 
in  peftilential  difeafes.  It  is  fometimes 
brought  over  to  us  alfo  made  up  ihto 
fiattilh,  orbicular  maffes  of  two  or  three 
drams- weight,  and  fealed,  with  fome  tUr- 
kilh  charaflers.  This  earth  is  of  a fome- 
what  lax  and  friable  texture,  yet  confi- 
derably  heavy,  of  a greyilh,  red  colour, 
but  always  redder  on  the  furface  than 
within ; extremely  foft,  and  naturally 
of  a fmoOth  furface  j it  melts  freely  in  the 
inouth,  with  a confiderably  llrpng,  aftrin- 
, gent  ta lie.  See  the  article  Boles. 

TURCbiSE,  or  Turquoise,  turcb^a, 
in  natural  hiftory,  an  ore  of  copper,  er- 
roneoufly  ranked  among  gems.  See  the 
article  Copper. 

There  are,  indeed,  twokinds-of  turcois ; 
the  one  a true  and  genuine  ore  of  cop- 
per; the  bther  the  bones  of  animals 
tinged  to  a beautiful  blue  colour,  by 
ViSL.  IV. 


having  been  buried  in  places  where  cop", 
per-ore  has  been  near  them. 

That  kind  which  we  ufiially  diftlnguilh 
by  the  name  of  the  turquoife  of  the  old 
rock,  and  which  Pliny  and  the  antients 
called  callais,  is  a true  and  genuine  cop- 
per-ore, and  is  of  exaftly  that  kind  in 
regard  to  this  metal,  that  the  hsmatites 
is  to  iron  ; it  is  found  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar fiffures  of  the  .ftrata  of  ftone,  which 
contain  copper  adhering  to  their  Tides  in 
form  of  a cruft,  and  riling  into  botryoide 
efflorefcences,.  which  fometimes  ftand 
fingle,  and  are  in  bignefs  from  the  fize 
bf  a pea  to  that  of  a walnut  j but  fome- 
times happening  to  be  placed  clofeto  one 
another,  they  join  and  form  flat  crufts 
or  maffes,  extending,  in  the  manner  of 
crufts  of  the  hsmatites,  to  three,  four, 
or  more  inches  in  breadth;  in  thefe  the 
prominent  part  of  every  tubercle  appear- 
iftg  on  the  furface,  the  whole  <eeras  a 
eonjunflion  of  femi-circular  bodies  of  a 
fine  blue  colour  joined  by  ati  intermediate 
fubftance  of  the  fame  nature. 

This  kind  of  the  turquoife  is  of  a very 
clofe  texture  and  gloffy  furface,  but  very 
foft,  and.  When  broken,  ftievys  the  fame 
crullated  and  ftriated  texture  with  the 
haematites  5 only  that  the  ftri®  are  ufually 
finer,  and  the  plates  better  joined.  It 
ferments  with  aquafortis,  and  may  be  ia 
great  part  diffolved  by  it ; and  on  cal- 
cining, it  lofts  all  its  colour,  and  be- 
comes of  a dirty  white.  This  is  pro.. 
duced  ih  Perfia,  and  fonie  other  parts 
of  the  eaft.  The  Germans  alfo  have  ». 
botryoide  copper-ore,  in  fome  of  their 
mines ; but  it  is  green  and  much  fofter 
than  the  true  turquoife  of  this  kind, 
though  this  has  been  often  produced 
among  us  alfo  Under  the  name  of  that 
gem. 

The  other  turquoife  is  nothing  more  than 
the  teeth  or  bones  of  animals,  which  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  effluvia,  iti  which 
copper  has  been  contained,  and  by  this 
means  have  acquired  veins  and  llreaks 
of  a deep  blue,  which,  on  the  whole'  be- 
ing llightly  calcined,  diffufe  themfelves 
through  all  the  fubftance,  and  give  it  the 
fine  pale  blue  we  fd  much  admire  in  this 
gent.  If  the  fire  that  diffufes  this  colour 
be  a little  too  ftrong,  it  fends  it  wholly 
off,  and  leaves  in  place  of  the  turquoife 
only  a White  bone.  The  turquoiles  of 
this  lall  kind  are  common  in  France  ; 
there  are  mines  of  them  there,  and  the 
people  who  work  them  are  perfeftly  ac- 
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qiiainted  wiifi  the  mt;tho.d  cf  diffufing 
the  cploui:.  through  them.  Thefe  a,re 
what  .are  now  iihially  worn,  and,  when 
fine,  a.re, called,  by  many  of  our  jewellers, 
turquoifes  of  the  old  rock,  as  well. as  the 
other.  . The  virtues  attributed  to  this 
^em  are  very  great,  but  all  we  know 
of  it  at  prefent  is,  that, , like  the  .other 
bodies  that  contain  copper,  it  is  a violent 
emetic,  and  not  fit  to  be  received  into 
praiSlice. 

TURCOMANIA,  a province  of  afiatic 
Turky,  bounded  by  Petfia  on  the  eatf, 
and  anfwers  to  the  antient  Armenia;  its 
capital  is  Erzerum.  See  Erzerum. 

TURDUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  palTeres,  the 
beak  of  which  is  of  a conic  form,  and 
ftraight,  only  fomewhat  bent  on  the  up- 
per part,  and  has  no  membrane  at  the 
bafe : the  tongue  is  lacerated  and  emar- 
ginated. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
black-bird,  thrufli,  red-wing,  &c.  See 
the  article  Bi.ack-bird,  &c, 

Turdus,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by 
which  authors  call  the  green  labrus,  with 
a. blue  line  on  each  fide;  a verjf  beauti- 
ful filli,  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  confiderably  thick  in  pro- 
portion. See  the  article  Labrtjs. 

TURENNE,  a town  of  Guienne,  in  France: 
eaft  long.  1"  20',  and  north  lat.  45°  /. 

TURF,  a blackifli  fulphureous  earth,  ufed 
in  fevefal  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  fuel; 
See  Fuel  and  Turbary. 

TURGESCENCE,  or  Turgescency, 
among  phylicians,  denotes  a fwelling,  or 
growing  bloated. 

TURIN,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
and  cf  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions, 
is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Po  and  Doria,  100  miles  fouth-  , welt  of 
Milan:  eaft  long.  7*  16',  and  north  latr 
44-°  S°'-  . 

TURIONES,  among  herbalifts,  denotes 
the  firft  young  tender  flioots,  which  plants 
a:- nually  put  forth. 

TURKEY,  meleagrh,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  the  anterior  part  ofj  the 
head  of  which  is  covered  with  3 fiefliy 
pendulous  I'ubftance,  the  fides  of  the 
head  alfo,  and  the  throat,  are'  covered 
with  a papillous  flefhy  matter,  and  there 
is  a longitudinal  flefliy  creft,  of  a reddifli, 
bluifli,  or  purplifh  colour,  and  a foft  fub-' 
fiance.  This  is  a large,  but  unwtildy 
. bird  ; the  head  is  ftrangely  covered  and 
ornamented  with  a pendulous,  foft.flefiiy, 
fubftance,  as  already -obferved  ; the  eyes 
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are  ftnall,  but  bright  and  piercing,  tfte 
wings- are  moderately  long,  though  not 
at  all  formed  for  ,'fupporting  fo  large  a 
bulk  in  -long  flights,  they  have  ea'ch 
twenty-eight  long  feathers;  the  tail  jg 
lone  and  large,  the  lees  moderately  lone 
and  very  robuft. 

There  is  but  one  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus. 

TURKY,.  a very  extenfive  empire,  com- 
prehending fome  of  the  riclieft  countries 
in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa. 

Turky  in  Europe,  comprehends  Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bofnia,.  Ragufa, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Beflarabia,  Bud- 
ziac,  Crim,  and  Little  Tartary,  with 
Albania,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  ThelTaly, 
and  all  the  antient  Greece,  with  its  nu- 
merous iflands.  See  Romania,  fefr, 
Turky  in  Afia,  comprehends  Natolia, 
Diarbeck,  Syria,  Turcomania,  and  part 
of  Georgia  and  Arabia,  See  the  article 
Natolia,  fefr. 

And  Turky  in  Africa,  comprehends  the 
fruitful  and  extenfive  country  of  Egypt. 
See  the  article  Egypt. 

Turky-earth.  See  Turcica  terra,’ 

TURMERIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a plant,  called  by  botanifts  cur- 
cuma. See  the  article  Curcuma. 

It  is  a fmall  root,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
ul'ually  met  with  in  pieces  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  at 
the  utmoft  futface  the  thicknefs  of  a 
inafi’s  little  finger;  its  furface is  uneven, 
and  rifes  into  knobs  in  many  place's,  and 
the  longer  pieces  are  feldom  very  ftraight; 
it  is  very  heavy  and  hard  to  break ; it  is 
not  eafily  cut  through  with  a knife,  but, 
when  cut,  leaves  a glofly  furfacei  Its 
colour  externally,  is  a pale  whitifli  grey, 
with  fome  faint  tinge  of  yellownefs,  and 
when  broken,  is  of  a fine  yellow  within ; 
this  colour  is  bright  and  pale,  and  with- 
out admixture,  when  the  ro.ot  is  frelh  ; 
but  in  keeping  it  by  degrees  becomes 
reddilh,  and  at,  length  is  much  like 
faffron  in  the  cake.  Thrown  into  water, 
it  fpeedily  gives  it  a fine  yellow  tinge, 
and,  chewed  in  the  mouth,  it  gives  the 
fpittle  the  fame  colour.  It  is  eafily  pow- 
dered in  the  mortar,  and,  according  to 
its  different  age,  makes  a yellow,  an 
orange  colour,  or  a reddifh  powder.  It 
has  a kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  with  fome- 
thin^.of  the  odour  of  ginger  in  it.  The 
tafie  is- acrid  and  difagreeable,  and  has  a 
conlide.rable  bitternefs.. 

Jit  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Tndies,  where 
they  ufe  it  in  fauces  and  foods.  As  a 

medi- 
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•tnedicinSj  it  is  e.fteemed  aperient  and  em- 
nienagogue,  and  of  lingular  efficacy  in 
the  jaundice. 

But  befides  thefe  ufes,  the  glovers  ufe  it 
for  dying  their  leather,  and  the  turners 
to  give  an  agreeable  yellow  to  feveral  of 
their  worke  made  in  the  whiter  woods. 

TUJRN,  in  law,  a court  held  twice  a year, 
>viz..  within  a month  after  Eafter  and 
Michaelmas,  refpeflively,  by  the  flieriff 
of  every  county. 

By  magna  charts,  ffierifFs  were  reftrained 
frem  holding  pleas  of  the  crown;  but 
they  are  ftill  judges  of  record,  and  may 
take  indiflments  and  prefentments,  and 
inquire  of  all  treafons  and  felonies  by 
the  common  law,  as  well  as  the  lowelf 
offences  againil  the  king  ; common  nu- 
fances,  annoyances,  putpreftures,  £fc. 
Alfo  qf  perfons  felling  corrupt  vifluals, 
breaking  the  affife  of  ale  and  beer,  or 
keeping  falle  weights,  &c.-  difturbers  of 
the  peace  and  barretors,  Sfc.  and  may 
amerce  for  offences,  &c, 

TORNADO,  or  Torn  ado,  a wind  which 
on  fome  cpafts  blows  all  night  from  the 
ihore. 

TURNAMENT,  or  Tournament,  a 
martial  fport,  or  exercife,  which  the  an- 
tient  cavaliers  ufed  to  perform  to  Ihew 
their  bravery  and  addfefs. 

TURNER,  rapa,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of 
Braffica.  See  the  article  Bras sica. 

TURNERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  petals 
obverfely  cordated,  and  fliarp-pointed ; 
the  fruit  is  an  oval,  unilocular  capfule, 
containing  a great  many  oblong  and  oh- 
tufe  feeds. 

TURNHOUT,  a town  of  Brabant,  twenty- 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Antwerp. 

TURNING,  a branch  of  fculpture,  being 
the  art  of  falhioning  hard  bodies,  as  brafs, 
ivory,  wood,  &c,  into  a round  or  oval 
form,  in  a lathe. 

Turning  is  performed  by  putting  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  turned  upon  two’  points  as 
an  axis,  and  moving  it  round  on  that 
axis;  while  an  edge-tool,  fet  fteady'to 
the  outfide  of  the  fubftance  in  a circum- 
volution thereof,  cuts  off  al!  the  parts 
which  lie  farther  off  the  axis,  and  makes 
the  outfi.de  of  that  fubftance  concentric  to 
the  axis.  See  the  article  Lathe. 

The  invention  of  turning  feems  to  have 
been  very  antient.  Some,  indeed,  to  do 
honour  to  the  age,  will  have  it  brought 
IQ  pefffflion -by  .the  ipodernsj  but,  if 
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.wliat  Pliny  and  fome  other  anflent  au.* 
thors  relate,  be  true,  that  the  anfienfs 
turned  thofe  precious  vafes  enriched  wiifi 
figures  and  ornaments  in  relievo,  which 
we  ftill  fee  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
it  rauft  be  owned  that  all  that  has  been 
added  in  thefe  ages,  makes  but  a poor 
amends  for  what  we  loft  of  the  manrien 
of  turning  of  the  antients. 

Turning-evil,  in' cattle,  a difeafe  that 
caufes  them  frequently  to  turn  round  in 
the  fame  place.  It  is  alfo  called  the  ftur-. 
dy.  The  common  remedy,  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Markham,  is  to  throw  the 
bead  down,  and  bind  him ; then  to  open 
his  Ikull,  and  take  out  a little  bladder, 
filled  with  water  and  blood,  which  ufii'al- 
]y  lies  near  the  membrace  of  the  brain, 
and  then  gradually  heal  the  wound. 

TURNPIKE,  a gate  fet  up  a-crofs  a road, 
watched  by  an  officer  for  the  purpofe,  in 
order  to  ftop  travellers,  waggons,  coaches, 
&c.  to  take  toll  of  them  towards  repair- 
ing or  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 
Juftices  of  the  .peace,  and  other  cora- 
miffioners,  are  authorized  to  appoint  fur- 
veyors  of  the  roads,  and  colleflors  of 
toll,  which  is  ufually  is.  or  6d.  for  a 
coach  or  waggon,  and  i d,  for  a horfe, 
&c.  In  cafe  any  perfoiis  fliall  driye  horfes 
or  other  cattle  through  grounds  adjoin- 
ing to  the  highways,  thereby  to  avoid  the 
toll,  they  are  liable  to  forfeit  los.  Like- 
vvife  if  any  one  affaults  a colleilof  of 
the  tolls,  or  by  force  paffes  through  a 

, turnpike-gate  without  paying,  he  forfeits 
5I.  leviable  by  juftices  of  peace;  and 
malicioufly  pulling  down  a turnpike  is. 
deemed  felony,  &c.  It  is  alfo  enafted  ; 
that  20 s.  fiiall  be  paid  for  every  hundred 
that  a carriage  with  its  loading  weig^hs 
above  6000  pound  weight,  and  that 
engines  may  be  fet  up  at  turnpikes  for 
weighing  fuch  carriages. 

Turnpike,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  art 
for  a beam  ftruck  full  of  fpikes,  to  be 
' placed  .in  a gap,  a breach,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  a camp,  to  keep  off  an  enemy. 
See  the  article  Chevaux  de frife'. 

TURNSOLE,  orToRNsoLE,  in  botany, 
the  englifh  name  for  the  croton  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  heliotropium-tricoccum  of 
other  authorL  See  Croton. 

TURPENTINE,  a tranfparentfort  of  refin, 
flowing  either  naturally  or  by  incifion 
from  feveral  unfluous  and  refinous  trees, 
as  the  terebinthus,  larch,  pine,  fir,  &fr. 
We  diftinguifli  feveral  kinds  vf  turpen- 
tines; as  that  of  Cliio,  th.it  of  Venice, 
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tliat  of  Bourdeaux,  that  of  Cyprus, 
Strafburg,  &c. 

The  turpentine  of  Chip  or  Scio,  which 
is  the  only  genuine  Jcind,  and  that  which 
gives  the  denomination  to  all  th?  reft,  is 
a whitifli  refiti,  bordering  a little  on  green, 
very  clear,  and  a little  odoriferous} 
drawn  by  incifion  frpm  a tree  called  te- 
rebinthus,  very  common  in  that  illand, 
as  alfo  in  Cyprus,  and  fpme  parts  of 
France  and  Spain. 

The  relin  muft  be  chofen  of  a folid  con- 
Fftence  alinoil  without  either  tafte  or 
fmel],  and  not  at  all  tenacious,  which 
diilingu'fties  it  from  the  falfe  turpentine 
of  Venice,  commonly  fubftiluted  for  it, 
which  has  a brifleer  finell,  a bitter  tafte, 
and  flicks  m^ch  to  the  finger.  This  tur- 
pentine of  Chio  is  indifputably  the  beft, 
but  its  fcarcity  occafions  it  to  be  little  in 
pfe.  The  turpentine  of  Venice  is  falfely 
fo  called  ; for,  though  there  was  a tur- 
pentine antiently  brought  from  Venice, 
yet,  that  now  fo  called  comSs  from 
Dauphine.  It  is  liquid,  of  the  confiftence 
of  a thick  fyrup,  and  whitilh;  and  flows 
either  fpontkneoufly  or  by  incifion,  from 
the  larix  or  larch-tree  chiefly  in  the 
wood  de  Pilatze. 

That  flowing  naturally,  called  by  the 
peafants  bijon,  is  a kind  of  balfam,  not 
inferior  in  Virtue  to  that  of  Peru,  for 
^hich  it  is  frequently  fubftituted.  That 
drawn  by  incifion,  after  the  tree  hqs 
ceafed  to  yield  fpontaneoufly,  is  of  con- 
liderable  ufe  in  feveral  arts,  and  it  is  even 
of  this  that  varnilh  is  chiefly  made. 

It  muft  be  chofen  white  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  care  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
counterfeited  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
turpentine  of  Bourdeaux  is  white,  and 
as  thick  as  honey.  It  does  hot  ooze 
from  the  tree  in  the  manner  it  is  ferit  to 
ps,  but  is  properly  a compofitlon  wherein 
among  pthef  ingredients  is  a white  hard 
ibrt  of  refin  called  galipotl’  See  Pitch. 
The  turpentine  of  Strafburg,  the  pro- 
duce of  fbe  abies  of  filver  fir,  is  that 
pioft  commonly  pfed  ampng  us,  and  js 
preferred  by  our  people  to  that  of  Venice, 
which  is  diftinguimed  from  it  by  its 
green  hue,  fragrant  fmell,  and  citron- 
fevour. 

The  lifes  of  turpentine  in  medicine  are 
rnhumerable.  It  is  a great  vulnerary, 
and  very  detergent,  and  as  fuch  is  pre- 
fcribed'in'abfceires,  ulceratioiip,  ©"f.  If 
promotes  expefloratibn,'  and  as'"  fuch  is 
preftribed  fn  difehfes  of  the  lungs' and 
|reaft  j but  it  is  molt  famoiis  fbt  blsato 
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ing  the  urinary  palTages,  and  as  fuch  pi^ 
feribed  in  obftruilions  of  the  reins,  in 
gonorrhoeas,  &c. 

Oil  of  TtJkPENTiNE.  There  are  tvy®, 
kinds  of  oil  drawn  from  turpentine,  by 
diitillation ; the  firlt  white,  the  feepnd 
red,  both  efteemed  as  balfaiits  proper  for 

the  cure  of  wounds,  chilblains,  But 

they  are  fo  little  ufed  among  us,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  procure  either  of  them. 
What  is  commonly  fold  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  etherial  oil,  is 
only  a diitillation  of  the  refinous  juice  of 
the  tree,  freftl  as  it  is  gathered.  It  is 
ufed  yyith  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  green 
wounds,  as  alfo  by  the  painters,  farriers, 
&e.  To  be  good,  it  muft  be  clear  and 
pellucid  as  water,  of  a ftrong  penetrating 
fmell,  and  very  inflammable. 
Turpentine-tree,  terebinthus,  in  bo- 
tany, a fpecies  of  piftacia.  See  the  ar- 
ticle PiSTACIA. 

TURQUOISE,  or  Turcoise.  See  the 
article  TurcOISE. 

TURRITIS,  TOWER-MUSTARD,  in  bo.; 
tany,  a genus  of  the  tetradynamia-Iili- 
quofa  clafs  of  plants,  with  a tetrapetalou; 
cruciform  flower : its  fruit  is  an  extreme- 
ly long  pod,  containing  numerous  feeds. 
TURSIS,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  Italy,  lituated  ten  miles  norths 
weft  of  the  gulph  of  Taranto : eaft  long. 
17°  6',  north  lat.  40®  15'. 

TURUNDA,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  de- 
notes a tent,  pellet,  or  pencil } or  a piece 
of  lint  thruft:  into  a wound,  ulcer,  &fr. 
See  the  article  Tent. 

TUR'l'LE,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given 
to  fome  fpecies  of  the  teftudo,  as  the 
hawk’s  bill  turtle  is  the  teftudo  with  acu- 
minated ungues,  four  on  the  hinder  at 
well  as  the  fore  feet;  the  green  turtle,  or 
the  teftudo,  with  two  ungues  on  the  fore 
feet,  aiid  one  on  the  hinder ; and  the  long 
headed  turtle,  or  the  great  oval  headed 
feftudo.  See  jhe  article  Testudo. 
Turtle  Dove,  is  a fpecies  of  the  co- 
lumha  kept  tame.  See  Columba. 
TUSCAN  ORDER,  in  architeflure,  the 
firft,  fimpleft,  and  moft  maflive  of  the 
five  orders.  See  pi.  CCLXXXVIII.  fig,  l. 
The  tufean  is  called  the  rtiftic  order  by 
Vitruvius,  and  hil.  de  Carnbray  agrees 
with  him,  who  in  his  parallel,  fays,^  it 
never  ought  to  be  ufed  but  in  country- 
houfes  and  palaces.  M.  Le  Clercadds, 
that  in  the  manner  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
and  fomh  others,  have  ordered  it,  if  does 
hot  deferve  tb  be  ufed  at  all.  Bilt  iq 
Vignola’s  manner  of  compofition,  he  al- 
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5ows  it  a beauty,  even  in  its  fimplicity, 
and  fuch  as.  makes  it  proper,  not  only 
for  private  lioufes,  but  even  for  public 
buildings,  as  in  the  piazzas  of  fquares 
and  markets,  in  the  magazines  and  gra- 
naries of  cities,  and  even  in  the  offices 
and  lower  apartments  of  palaces. 

The  tufcan  has  its  chara6ler  and  pro- 
portions as  well  as  the  other  orders ; but 
we  have  no  antient  monuments  to  give 
us  any  regular  tufcan  pillar  for  a ftandard. 
M.  Perrault  obferves,  that  the  characters 
of  the  tufcan  are  nearly  the  faipe  with 
thofe  of  the  doric,  and  adds,  that  the 
tufcan  is  in  effeCl  no  more  than  the 
doric  made  fomewhat  ftronger,  by  ffiort- 
ening  the  lhaft  of  the  column ; and  fimp- 
ler,  by  the  fmall  number,  and  largenefs 
of  the  mouldings.  See  Doric. 

Vitruvius  makes  the  whole  height  of  the 
order  fourteen  modules,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Vignola,  M.  Le  Clerc,  8fc. 
Serlio  makes  it  but  twelve.  Palladio 
gives  us  but  one  Tufcan  profile  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  Vitruvius,  and  another 
too  rich,  on  which  fide  Scamozzi  is  like- 
wife  too  faulty.  Hence  it  is,  that  that 
of  Vignola,  who  has  made  the  order 
very  regular,  is  moll  followed  by  the 
modern  architeCls, 

Of  all  the  orders,  the  tufcan  is  the  moft 
eafily  executed,  as  having  neither  triglyphs 
nor  dentils,  nor  modillions,  to  cramp  its 
intercolumns.  On  this  account,  the 
columns  of  this  order  may  be  ranged  in 
any  of  the  five  manners  of  Vitruvius, 
<viz.  the  pycnollyle,  fyftyle,  euftyle,  di- 
aftyle,  and  araeoftyle.  See  the  articles 
PVCNOSTYLE,  SySTYLE, 

Tuscan  order  hy  proportion!  of  equal  parts. 
The  height  of  the  pedeftal,  being  two  di- 
ameters, is  divided  into  4,  giving  i to 
the  bafe,  whofe  plinth  is  | thereof,  the 
other  part  is  divided  into  three,  giving 
one  to  the  fillet,  and  two  to  the  hollow. 
The  breadth  of  the  die  or  naked  is  one 
diameter,  and  and  the  projeClion  of 
the  bafe  is  equal  to  its  height,  the  fillet 
hath  three-fourths  thereof.  The  height 
of  the  corniche  is  half  the  bafe,  being  f 
of  the  whole  height,  and  is  divided  i,nlo 
8,  giving  z to  the  hollow,  i to  the  fillet, 
and  5 to  the  band  ; the  projeClion  is  equal 
to  the  bafe,  and  the  fillet  hath  three  of 
thefe  parts.  Bafe  of  the  column : the  height 
is  one  half  a diameter,  and  is  divided 
into  fix  parts,  giving  three  to  the  plinth, 
z and  \ to  the  torus,  and  i a part  to  the 
fillet;  the  whole  projeClion  is  j of  its 
iieighe.  The  hpllow,  or  cinQure,  is  one 


fourth  of  a circle,  in  all  the  orders,  an3 
belongs  to  the  lhaft  of  the  column. 

The  diminiffiing  of  this  column  is  J of 
the  diameter,  and  is  divided  into 
giving  z I to  the  frieze  of  the  capital, 

^ a part  to  the  fillet,  3 to  the  ovolo,  and 
3 to  the  abacus.  The  whole  projeClion 
is  I of  the  diameter,  being  perpendicular 
to  the  body  of  the  column  below,  and  the 
fillet  projects  equal  to  its  height.  The 
collerino,  or  necking  of  all  the  orders  ift 
general,  is  one  of  thofe  nine  parts  in  the' 
capital,  and  the  fillet  half  a part,  the  pro- 
jeClion  is  i and  J of  thefe  pans,  and 
the  fillet  equal  to  its  height.  The  height 
of  the  entablature  being  one  diameter 
and  f,  is  divided  into  6,  giving  z to  the 
architrave,  1 to  the  frieze,  and  z | to 
the  corniche. 

For  the  members  of  the  architrave,  divide 
the  height  into  feven  parts,  giving  z j 
to  the  firft  face,  3 f to  the  fecond,  and 
I to  the  band  at  top.  The  projection  is 
equal  to  the  band,  and  the  fecond  fact  a 
third  thereof.  The  firft  face  of  all  the 
architraves  is  perpendicular  to  the  naked 
of  the  column  at  the  top.  For  the  cot- 
niche,  divide  the  height  into  9,  giving 
I I to  the  hollow,  i to  the  fillet,  i \ to 
the  ovolo,  z to  the  corona,  ^ a part  to 
the  fillet,  z to  the  feima  reCla,  and  i to 
the  fillet.  For  the  projeClions,  the  hollow 
hath  z of  thefe  parts,  (he  ovolo  3 the 
corona  6,  the  fillet  6 and  the  whole  9 
being  equal  to  the  height.  See  the  figure, 

Tuscan  earth,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a yellowifti,  white,  pure  bole,  confider- 
ably  heavy,  of  a very  fmooth  furface, 
not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers, 
but  adhering  flightly  to  the  tongue,  and 
melting  very  readily  in  the  mouth.  It 
is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particu- 
larly about  Florence,  where  there  is  a 
llratum  of  it  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  at 
the  depth  of  five  or  fix  from  the  furface. 
It  is  given  as  a fudorific,  and  elleeraed  a 
great  medicine  in  fevers,  attended  with 
diarrheeas.  See  the  article  Boles. 

TUSCANY,  a dutchy  of  Italy,  encom- 
palTed  by  the  pope’s  territories  on  the 
north  eatt  and  fouth,  and  bounded  by 
the  Tufcan  Sea  on  the  fouth  weft,  and 
by  the  territories  of  Lucca  and  Modena 
on  the  north-weft,  being  100  miles  long, 
and  almoft  as  many  broad. 

TUSCULAN,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
term  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
phrafe  tufculan  quejilons.  Cicero’s  tuf- 
culan  qiicftions  are  tlilpii rations  on  feveral 
topics  in  moral  philoiophy,  which  that 
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great  aiitlior  took  occadon  to  denominate 
from  Tu,rculani5m,t!ienameof  acountry- 
feat  or  villa,  where  they  ryere  cpmpofed, 
and  where  he  lays  the  fcene  of  the  dif- 
pme.  They  are  cqmprifed  in  five  books, 
the  firll:  on  the  contempt  of  death ; the 
lecond  of  enduring  pain  ; the  third  on 
affwaging  grief ; the  fourth  on  the  other 
perturbations  of  the  mind  ; and  the  lalf, 
to  drew  that  virtue  is  fufficient  to  a happy 
life. 

TUSSILAG.O,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia  fiiperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
various.  In  fome  there  are  only  tubulofe 
hermaphrodite  corollulse  ; there  are  no 
female  ones.  In  others,  there  are  tuhu- 
lofe  hermaphrodite  ones  on  the  diflc ; the 
female  ones  are  ligulated  on  the  verge. 
In  others,  there  are  tubulofe  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  on  the  dilk ; the  female  ones 
being  naked,  and  mixed  vyith  the  petal, 
which  is  infundibuliform  : the  limb  is 
quinquifid  orqqadrifid,  acute,  bent  back- 
wards, and  longer  than  the  cup.  There 
is  no  pericarpium  except  the  cup  ; the 
feed  following  the  herpiaphrodite  flower 
' is  fingie,  oblong,  comprefled,  and  by  a 
fmall  thread  fuftains  a hairy  pap.  If  there 
are  any  feeds  following  thefe, male  flower, 
they  ar^like  the  hermaphrodite  ones. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  tuffilago, 
or  common  colt’s-foot,  the  cacalia,  and 
the  petafites,  or  butter-bur. 

The  common  tuffilago,  or  colt’s-foot, 
ftands  recommended  in  cpughs,.and  other 
dlfordersof  thebreaft  and  lungs;  pcaftice, 
however,  feems  to  have  almoft  rejefled 
it.  The  petafites,  or  butter-bur,, has-been 
given  in  the' dofe  of  a dram,  or  more, 
as  an  aromatic,  and  likewife  as  an  aperi- 
ent and  deobftruent  ; thefe  virtues,  how- 
ever, it  poflVfldS  in  fo. fmall  a degree,  as 
to  have  loft  its  reputation  in  the  fliops. 
TUSSIS,  the  cough.  .See  Cough. 

TUT,  in  armory,  fife,  an  irnperial  .enfign 
-.'of ‘a. golden  globe,  with  a crofs  on  it. 
TUTBURY,  a market-town  of  Stafford- 
ffiire,  fituated  eighteen  .miles  eaft  of 
Stafford. 

TUTELARY,  tutdaris,  o.ne  w.ho  has 
taken  foraething  into  his  patronage  and 
proteiilion. 

TUTOR,  in  the  civil  law,  is  one  chofen 
to  look  to  the  perfon  and  eftate  of  children 
left  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
minority.  A perfon  nominated  tutor 
either  by  teftament,  or  by  the  relations 
of  the  minor,  is  to  decline  that  office  if 
he  have  five  children  alive,  if  he  have  any 
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other  confiderable  tutorage,  if  lie  bi 
under  tvyenty-five  years  of  age,  if  he  be 
a prieft,  or  a regent  in  an  univerfity,  or 
if  he  have  any  law  fiiit  with  the  minors, 
fife.  The  marriage  of  a pupil,  without 
the'confen.t  of  his  tutor,  is  invalid.  Tu- 
tors  may  do  any  thing  .for  their  pupils, 
but  nothing  againft  them,  and  the  fame 
laws  which  put  them  under  a neceifity 
of  prefer.ving  the  intereft  of  the  minors, 
put  them  under  an  incapacity  of  hurting 
them.  See  the  article  Tuto.rage. 
Tutor,  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  univerfi.ties  for 
a member  of  fome  college  or  hall,  w,ho 
takes  on  him  the  inftruQion  of  fome 
young  ftudents  in  the  arts  or  faculties. 
Tutorage,  tutela,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
term  equivalent  to  guardianflfip  in  the 
common  law,  fignifying  an  office  im- 
pofed  on  any  one  to  take  care  of  the 
effefls  of  one  or  more  minors,  flee 
Guardianship  and  Tutor. 

By  the  roman  law,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  tutorage ; teftamentary,  which  is  ap. 
pointed  by  the  father’s  teftamept;  legal, 
which  is  given  by  the  law  to  the  neareft 
relation;  and  dative,  which  is  appointed 
' by  the  magiftrate.  But  in  all  cuftomary 
provinces,  as  France,  fife,  all  tutorages 
are  dative  and  eledfive,.  and  though  the 
father  have  by  teftament  nominated  the 
next  relation  to  his  pupil,  yet  is  not  that 
nomination  of  any  force,  unlefs  the  choice 
be  confirmed  by  that  of  the  magiftrate, 
fife.  By  (be  roman  law,  tutorage  ex- 
pires at  fourteen  years  of  age.  See  the 
article  Curator, 

TUTTY,  tutid,  a recrement  of  mixed 
metals,  in  which  lapis  calaminaris,  or 
zink  in  its  metallic  form,  is  an  ingredi- 
ent, colle.fted  in  the.furhaces  where  brafs 
is  made  from  copper  and  calamine,  and 
vyhere  the  mixed  metals  are  run.  In 
thefe  furnaces  they  place,  under  the  roof 
and  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  fides, 
rods  of  iron,  and  foraetimes  rolls  of  dry 
earth,  about  which  the  tutty  is  after-' 
wards  found.  Therefore  the  tutty  which 
we  ufe  in  the  Ihops  at  this  time,  owes  its 
origin  truly  and  properly  to  zink,  which 
fublimes  with  a very  fmall  fire  into  a 
kind  of  flowers,  and  .when  fufed  with 
any  other  metal,  flies  from  it  in  abun- 
dance-under this  form,  and  alfo  fre- 
quently takes  fome  part  of  that  mstal, 
more  or  lefs,  up  with  it.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  tutty  or  cadmia  of  the 
antientsj  mud  have  been  wholly  different 
from  ours,  as  they  ufed  no  zink  nor  any 
of  its.  ores.  in.  the  fur.nke  where  they  col- 
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{eSled  it.  See  ZitlK  and  ■Cabmi.'v, 
Our  tutty  tiien  is  a hdrd  and  heavy  feiiii- 
inetallic  recrement,,  fometimes  met  with 
in  the  (hops  in  thin  flat  pieces  or  flakes, 
but  mott  abundantly  in  tubular .cylindric 
pieces,  referabliiig  fegments  of  the  barks 
of  trees  pulhed  off  from  the  branches 
without  breaking  i thefe  are  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters.  The  finett  tutty 
is  that  of  a 'fine  deep  brown  on  the  out. 
fide,  and  of  a yellowilh  tinge  within  ; 
the  thickeft,  brighijefl:,  and  mofl:  granu- 
lated ; the  hardeft  to  break,  and  that 
which  has  leaft  foulnefs  among  it. 

Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  un- 
guents and  collyria.  See  Collyrta. 

• It  is  to  be  prepared  for  ufe  by  heating  it 
feveral  times  red  hot,  and  quenching  it 
fuddenly  in  rofe  or  coinmon  water;  then 
powdering  it  in  a mortar,  and  finally  le- 
vigating it  with  a little  water  upon  a 
finuoth  hard  marble,  till  there  does  not 
remain  the  leaft  gritty  particle  among  it.' 
It  is  . then  to  be  dropped  upon  a chalk- 
ftone,  and  left  to  dry. 

TUXFORD,  a market-town  of  Notting- 
hamfliire,  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Not- 
tingham. 

TUy,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  fituated  on  the  river  Minho,  on 
the  confines  of  Portugal,  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  Vigo. 

TWA-nights  geste,  among  our  an- 
ceftors,  was  a gueft  that  flayed  at  an  inn 
a fecond  night,  for  whom  the  hoft  was 
not  anfwerable  for. any  injury  done  by 
him,  as  he  was  in.  cafe  of  a third  night- 
awn,  hynde. 

TWEED,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  the  (hire  of  Clydefdale, 
and  running  eaftward  throughTweedale, 
and  dividing  the  (hire  of  Mers  from 
Tiviotdale  and  Northumberland,  falls  in- 
the  German  fea  at  Berwick. 

TWEED  ALE,  a county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Lothian  on  the  north,  by 
Mers  and  Tiviotdale  on  the  eaft,  by.An- 
nandale  on  the  fouth,  and  Clydefdale  on 
the  weft. 

TWEER,  a city  of  Ruflla,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tweer,  fituated  on  the  river 
Wolga,  ninety  miles  north  of  Mofcow, 
in  eaft  long.  30°  37',  north  lati  57°  25'. 

TWELF-HINDI,  among  the  englilli  Sax- 
ons', was  where  every  perfon  was  valued 
at  a certain  price  ; and  if  any  injury  was 
done  either  to  a perfon  or  his  goods,  a 
pecuniary  mul£l  was  impofed,  and  paid 
in  fatisfaflnm  of  that  injisy,  according 


to  the  worth  and  quality  of  tliat  perfon 
to  whom  it  was  done,  in  which  cafe  fueh 
as  w^ere  woi  th  1200  (hillings,  were  called 
tweU'hindi;  and  if  an  injury  was  done 
to  fuch  perfons,  fatisfaftion  was-  to  be 
made  accordingly. 

TWELFTH-DAY,  or  T\velf.th-tide, 
the  feftival  of  the  epiphany,  or  the  mani- 
feftation  of  Chrift  to  the  Gentiles;  fo 
called,  as  being  the  twelfth  day,  exclufive, 
from  the  nativity  or  Chriftmas-day. 

TWELVE  MEN,  otherwife  called, jury  or 
inqueft,  is  a number  of  twelve  perfons, 
or  upwards,  as  far  as  twenty-four,  by 
whofe  oath,  as  to  matters  of  faft,  all 
trials  pafs,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
through  all  courts  of  the  common  law  in 
this  i-ealm.  See  Jury  and  Trial. 

TWI-HINDI,  among  our  Saxon  Ancef- 
tors,  were  perfons  valued  at  200  s.  thefe 
men  were  of  the  loweft  degree,  and  if 

. fuch  were  killed,  the  mulft  was  30  s, 
See  the  article  Tvvelfth-hindi. 

TWILIGHT,  crepufculum,  that  light, 
whether  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife, 
or  in  the  evening  after  fun-fet,  fuppofed 
to  begin  and  end  when  the  leaft  (tars  that 
can  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye  ceafe,  or 
begin,  to  appear,  reprefented  in  plate 
CCLXXXIX.  fig.  I.  by  that  obfeure 
part  comprehended  between  HOAB, 
which  is  neithe'r  dark  nor  light.  This 
is  the  twilight,  the  line  AB  being  18° 
below  the  horizon  HO;  and  during  the 
time  the  fun  paffeth  from  H O to  AB, 
in  the  parallel  of  any  day,  his  rays  are 
"partly  refrafled  by  the  atmofphere,  and  fo 
we  have  fome  faint  light  till  he  gets  be- 
low the  limit  A B,  when  we  are  left  in 
total  darknefs.  Or  it  is  twilight,  while 
the  fun  is  paffing  from  X to  R,  fro'm  Y 
to  S,  and  from  Z to  M,  on  the  days  the 
fun  deferibes  the  parallels  T R,  .ffi  Q_ 
and  V W.  By  means  of  the  atmofphere 
it  happens,  that  though  none  of  the  fun’s 
direft  rays  can  come  to  us  after  it  is  fet, 
yet  we  ftiil  enjoy  its  reflefted  light  for 
fome  time,  and  night  approaches  by  de- 
grees. For  after  the  fun  is  hid  from  our 
eyes,  the  upper  part  of  our  atmofphere  re- 
mains for  fome  time  expofed  to  its  rays, 
and  from  thence  the  whole  is  illuminated 
by  refleflion.  But  as  the  fun  .grows  low- 
er avid  lower,  that  portion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere whicli  is  above  our  horizon,  be- 
comes enlightened  till  the  fun  has  got. 
eighteen  degrees  below  it;  after  which  it 
ceafes  to  be  illuminated'  thereby,  till  it 
has  got  within  as  many  degrees  of  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon ; at  which 

time 
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time  it  begins  to  illuminate  the  atmo- 
fphei  e again,  and  in  appearance  to  dif- 
tufe  its  light  throughout ' the  heavens, 
which  continues  to  increafe  till  the  fun 
be  up.  SeeAiRj  Atmosphere,  P.e- 
FtECTioN,  and  Refraction. 
iHence  it  is,  that  during  that  part  of  the 
year  in  which  the  fgn  is  never  eighteen 
degrees  below  our  hoiizon,  there  is  a 
continued  twilight  from  fun-fetting  to 
fun-riling.  Now  that  part  of  the  year  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  is  while  the  fun 
is  paffing  from,  about  the  fifth  degree  of 
gemint  to  the  twelfth  of  cancer  5 that  is, 
froiji  about  the  26th  of  May  tp  the  18th 
of  July;  for  when  the  fun  deferibes  the. 
parallel  T R,  that  is,,  the  tropic  of  can- 
cer, there  is  no  dark  night  at  all  i for 
the  parallel  of  that  day,  T R,  doth  not 
touch  A B,  nor  will  it  for  about  a month 
before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  (hortett  twilight  in  the  year  happens 
about  the  14th  of  OSfober  and  4th  of 
March,  for  then  the  fun  deferibes  the 
parallel  whofe  diftance  e 0 is  the  leaft  be- 
tween H Q arid  AB  of  any  other  what- 
foever.  , 

As  the  twilight  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  attnofphere  fit  to  refleft 
the  fun’s  rays,  and  alfo  on  the  height  of 
it  (for  the  higher  the  atmofphere  is,  the 
longer  will  it  be,  before  the  upper  parts 
of  it  will  ceafe  to  he  illuminated)  the  du- 
ration of  it  will  be  various.  For  inftance, 
in  vvinter,  when  the  air  is  condenfed  with 
cold,  and  the  atiuofphere  upon  that  ac- 
count lower,  the  twilight  will  be  fhorter  j 
and  in  fummer,  when  the  limits  of  the 
atmofphere  are  extended  by  the  rarefac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  air,  of  which  it 
confifts,  the  duration  of  the  twilight  will 
be  greater.  And  for  the  like  reafon,  the 
morning  twilight,  the  air  being  at  that 
time  condenfed  and  contra5led  by  the 
.cold  of  the  preceding  night,  will  be  fhort- 
er  than  the  evening  one,  when  the  air  is 
more  dilated  and  expanded, 

TWINS,  two  young  ones  delivered  at  a 
birth,  by  an  animal  which  ordinarily 
brings  forth  but  one. 

Twins,  inaltronomy,  the  fame  with  ge^ 
mini.  See  the  article  GemiK  i. 

TWIST  of  a rope,  cord,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Rope, 

Twist  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  infide  or  flat 
part  of  a man’s  thigh,  upon  which  a true 
borfeman  refis  when  on  horfeback. 

To  Twist  anhorfe,  is  violently  to  wring 
or  twilt  his  tffticles  twice  about,  which 
caufe^  them  to  dry  up,  and  deprives  them 


of  nouriihment,  and  reduces  the  horfe  ti 
the  fame  ftate  of  impotency  with  a geld. 

, ’"g-  ... 

TWISTED  COLUMN.  See  Column, 

TYCHOKilC  System,  or  Hypothesis, 
an  order  or  arrangement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween the  copernican  and  ptolemaic,  or 
participating  alikb  of  them  both . See  the 
articles  CopERNiCAN  and  Ptolemaic, 
This  fyllem  had  its  name  and  original 
from  Tycho  Brahe,  a nobleman  of  Den- 

' mark,  who  lived  in  tffe  latter  part  of  the 
laft  century.  This  philofopher,  though  lie 
approved  of  the  copernican  fyftem,  yet 
could  not  reconcile  himfeff  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth  ; and  being  on  the  othet 
hand  convinced  the  ptolemaic  fcheme 
could  not  be  true,  he  contrived  one  dif. 
ferent  from  either,  as  repreferited  plate 
CCLXXXIX,  fig.  %,  In  this  the  earth 
has  no  motion  allowed  it,  but  the  annual 
and  diurnal  phasnomena  ate  folved  by 
the  motion  of  the  fun  about  the  earth,  as 
in  the  ptolemaic  fcheme  ; and  thofe  of 
mercury  and  venus  are  folved  by  this 
contrivance,  though  not  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, nor  fo  fimply  and  naturally  asintlii 
copernican  fyftem.  The  tychonic  fyftem 
then  fuppofed  the  earth  in  the  center  of 
the  world,  that  is,  of  the  firmament  of 
liars,  and  alfo  of  the  orbits  of  the  fun  and 
moon  5 but  at  the  fame  time  it  made  the 
fun  the  center  of  the  planetary  motions, 
mix,  of  the  orbits  of  mercury,  venus, 
mars,  jupiter  and  faturn.  Thus  the  fun, 
with  all  its  planets,  vyas  made  to  revolve 
about  the  earth  once  a year,  to  folve  the 
phsenoraena  arifing  from  the  annual  mo- 
tion, arid  every  twenty-four  hours,  to 
account  for  thofe  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
But  this  hypothecs  is  fo  monftroufly  ab- 
furd,  and  contrary  to  the  great  fimpli- 
city  of  nature,  and,  in  fome  refpefls, 
even  contradifilory  to  appearances,  that 
it  obtained  but  little  credit,  and  foon  gay; 
way  to  the  copernican  fyftem. 

After  this  fcheme  had  been  propofed  fot 
fome  time,  it  received  a correflion  by 
allowing  the  earth  a motion  about  its 
axis  to  account  for  the  diurnal  phsenq- 
mena  of  the  heavens  ; and  fo  this  came 
to  be  called  the  femi-tychonic  fyftem. 
But  this  was  ftill  void  of  the  truth,  and 
encumbered  with  fuch  hypothefis,  as  the 
true  mathematician  and  the  genuine  phi- 
lofopher could  never  relilli. 

TYGER,  or  TiGER,in  ioology;.  Seethe 
article  Tiger. 

TYLE,  or  TitE,  in  building,  a fort  of 

Ihip 
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thin,  fiflitio'us,  laminated  brick,  iifed  on 
the  roofs  of  houfes;  or  more  properly  a 
kind  of  fat  clayey  earth,  kneaded  and 
moulded,  of  a jult  thicknefs,  dried  and 
burnt  in  a kiln  like  a brick,  and  ufed  in 
the  covering  and  paving  of  houfes.  See 
the  article  Brick. 

Tyles  are  made,  fays  Mr.  Leybourn,  of 
better  earth  than  brick-earth,  and  feme- 
thing  nearer  akin  to  the  potter’s  eaiib. 
According  to  17  Edward  IV.  the'  earth 
for  tyles  Ihould  be  call  up  before  the  firft 
of  November,  Itlrred  and  turned  before 
the  firll  of  February,  and  not  made  into 
tyles  before  the  firft  of  March ; and  fliould 
likewife  be  tried  and  fevered  from  (tones, 
marie,  and  chalk.  For-  the  method  of 
burning  them,  fee  the  article  Brick. 

As  to  the  method  of  applying  tyles, 
fome  lay  them  dry  as  they  come  from  the 
kiln,  vviihout  mortar  or  any  thing  elfe  ; 
others  lay  them  in  a kind  of  mortar  made' 
of  loam  and  horfe  dung.  In  fome  parts, 
as  in  Kent,  they  lay  them  in  mol's.  See 
the  article  Mortar,  Sfc. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  tyles,  for  the 
various  o'ccafions  of  building;  as  plain, 
thack,  ridge,  roof,  create,  gutter,  pan, 
crooked,  flemifti,  corner,  hip,  dormar, 
fcallop,  aftragal,  traverfe,  paving,  and 
dutch  tyles. 

Plain  or  thack  tyles,  are  thofe  in  ordi- 
nary ufe  for  covering  of  houfes.  They 
are  fqueezed  flat,  while  yet  foft,  in  a 
mould.  They  are  of  an  oblong  figure, 
and  by  17  Ed.  IV.  c.  4.  are  to  be  10  f 
inches  long,  and  6 i broad,  and  half  an 
inch  and  half  a quarter  thick.  But  thefe 
dimenfions  are  not  over  ftriflly  kept  to. 
Ridge',  roof  or  creafe  tyles,  are  thofe 
ufed  to  cover  the  ridges  of  houfes,  being 
made  circular  breadth-wife,  like  an  half 
cylinder  ; 'they  are,  by  the  aforefaid  fta- 
tute,  to  be  13  inches  long,  and  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  with  the  plain  tyles.  Flip 
or  corner  tyles,  are  thofe  which  lie  on  the 
hips  or  corners  of  roofs.  As  to  form, 
they  are  firft:  made  flat  like  plain  tyles, 

. but  of  a quadrangular  figure,  whofe  two 
fides  are  right  lines  and  two  end  arches 
of  circles,  one  end  being  a little  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  The  convex  end 
is  to  be  about  feven  times  as  broad  as  the 
concave  end,  fo  that  they  would  be  tri- 
angular but  tbatoqe  corner  is  taken  off; 
then,  before  they  are  burnt,  they  are 
bent  on  a mould  breadth-wife,  like  ridge 
tyles.  They  have  an  hole  at  their  nar- 
row end  to  nail  them  on  by,  and  are  laid 
with  their  narrow  end  unwards;  by  J(la« 
VdL,  IV. 


tute  they  are  to  be  10  5 inches  long,  and 
of  a convenient  breadth  and  thickneff. 
Gutter-tyles,  are  thofe  which  lie  in  gut- 
ters or  valleys  in  crofs  buildings.  They 
are  made  like  corner  tyles,  only  the  cor- 
ners of  the  broad  end  are  turned  back 
again  with  two  wings.  They  have  no 
holes  in  them,  but  are  laid  with  ihe  broad 
end  upwards,  without  any  nailing.  They 
are  made  in  the  fame  mould  as  the  cor- 
ner tyles,  and  have  the  fame  dimenfions 
on  theconvex  fide.  Their  wings  are  each 
four  inches  broad,  and  eight  long.  Pan, 
crooked,  or  flcmilh  tyles,  are  ufed  in  co- 
vering of  ftieds,  lean  to’s,  and  all  kinds 
of  flat  roof  biiiltlings.  They  are  in  fum. 
of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  as  plain 
tyles,  but  are  bent  breadth  wife  .'^orwards 
and  backwards  in  form  of  an  S,  only 
one  of  the  arches  is  at  leaft. three  times  as 
big  as  the  other;  which  biggell  arch  is 
always  laid  uppeimoft,  and  the  lefs  arch 
of  another  tyle  lies  over  the  edge  of  the 
great,  arch  of  the  former.  They  have 
no  holes  for  pins,  but  hang  on.  the  laths 
by  a knot  of  their  own  earth.  They  are 
ufually  14^  inches  long,  and  10^  broad. 
By  iz  Geo.  I.  c.  sj.  they  are  to  be,  when 
burnt,  not  lefs  than  13  J inches  long,  and 
9 I inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  tliick, 
-Dormar  or  dorman  tyles  confift  of  a plain 
tyle  and  a triangular  piece  of  a plain  one 
(landing  up  at  right  angles  to  one  fide  of 
the  plain  tyle,  and  I'wept  \vith  an  ajch  of 
a circle  from  the  other  end,  which  end 

■ terminates  in  a point.  Of  thefe  tyles. 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  triangular  piece 
in  fome  (landing  on  the  right,  in  others  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  plain  tyle.  And  of 
thefe  again  there  are  two  kinds,  fome 
having  a plain  whole  tyle,  others  but  half 
a plain  tyle.  But  in  them  all  the  plain 
tyle  has  two  holes  for  the  pins  at  that 
end  where  the  broad  end  of  the  triangu- 
lar piece  (lands.  Their  ufe  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  gutters  betwixt  the  roof  and  the 
cheeks  or  Tides  of  the  dorraars,  the  plain 
part  lying  on  the  roof,  and  the  tri.mgu- 
lar  pjrt  (landing  perpendicularly  by -the 
cheek  of  the  dormar;  they  are  excellent 
to  keep  out  the  wet  in  thofe  places,  and 
yet  they  are  hardly  known  anywhere  but 
in  Sulfex.  The  dimenfions  of  the  plain 
tyle  parr,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  a plain 
tyle,  and  the  triangular  part  is  of  the 
fame  length,  and  its  breadth  at  one  end 
-feven  inches,  and  at  the  oilier  nothing. 
Scallop  or  allr.agal  tyles  aie.in  all  re- 

■ fpefls  like  plain  tyles,  only  their  lewgr 
ends  are  in  form  of  an  aftragal,  ur'is.  a 

19  B ferni- 
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^emi-cii'cle  with  a fquare  on  each  fide. 
They  are  ufed  in  fome  places  for  weather 
tyling.  Tranfverfe  tyles,  are  a kind  of 
irregular  plain  tyles,  having  the  pin-holes 
broken  out,  or  one  of  the  lower  corners 
broken  off.  Thefe  are  laid  with  the 
broken  end  upwards,  upon  rafters  where 
pinned  tyles  cannot  hang. 

Fiemifli  or  dutch  tyles  are  of  two  kinds, 
anticnt  and  modern  ; the  antient  were 
ufed' for  chimney  foot-paces;  they  were 

I painted  with  antique  figures,  and  fre- 
quently with  poftures  of  foldiers,  fome 
with  compartments,  and  fometimes  with 
,morefque  devices  ; but  they  come  much 
fhort  of  the  defign  and  colours  of  the  mo- 
dern ones.  The  modern  fiemifli  tyles  are 
commonly  uled  plallered  up  in  the  jaiirobs 
of  chimneys  inftead  of  chimney-corner 
fiones.  Thefe  are  belter  glazed,  and  fuch 
as  are  painted  (for  fome  are  only  white) 
are  done  with  more  curious  figures  and 
more  lively  colours  than  the  antient  ones. 
But  both  kinds  feem  to  be  made  of  the 
fame  whitifli  clay  as  our  white  glazed 
eaittheri  ware;  the  modern  ones  are  com- 
monly painted  with  birds,  flowers,  Gfr. 
The  antient  ones  are  only  five  inches  and 
a quarter  fquare,  and  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick  ; the  modern  ones 
.fix  inches  and  a half  fquare,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

TylE,  ,fn  affaying,  a fmall  flat  piece  of 
dried  earth  ufed  to  cover  the  velTels  in 
which  metals  are  in  fufion.  Cramer  di- 
refls,  that  thefe  be  made  of  a mixture  of 
clay  and  fand,  01;  powder  of  flints,  or 
broken  crucibles,  formed  into  a pafte, 
and  fpread  thin  with  a rolling-pin  on  a 
table,  or  flat  fione.  From  thefe  cakes 
or  plates,  pieces  are  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  to  the  fliape  and  fizeof  the  mouths 
of  the  veflels  to  be  ciofed.  It  is  heft  then 
to  pare  away  the  borders  of  the  under 
fui  face  of  the  piece  thus  cut  off,  that  this 
furface  may  immediately  touch  all  the 
way  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  veflel, 
leaving  a prominent  rim,  by  which  means 
the  tile  fits  clpfe  upon  the  velfc-l,  and  is 
not  fo  ealily  dilplaced  by  accidents,  as  a 
touch  of  fhe  poker,  or  of  the  coals  put 
on  to  mend  the  fire,  as  it  otherwife 
would  be.  Finally,  put  on  the  middle 
of  the  outer  fmface  a fmall  bit  of  the 
fame  matter,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of 
handle,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  managed  by  the  tongs,  and 
eafily  taken  efi'and  put  on  again  at  plea- 

. ■ . 

TYLFR,  qne  that  covers  or  paves  with 


tyles.  Tylers  and  bricklayers  were  inc'orj 
porated  10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  maf, 
ter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  free- 
men of  the  myftery  and  art  of  tylers  and 
bricklayers. 

TYLWITH,  in  matters  of  heraldry  and 
defeent,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a tribe  or 
family  branching  out  of  another,  which 
the  modern  heralds  more  ufually  call  the 
fpcqnd  or  third  houfe. 

TYMPAN,  or  Tympanum,  in  architec- 
ture, the  area  of  a pediment,  being  that 
part  which  is  in  a level  with  the  naked 
of  the  frieze.  Or  it  is  the  fpace  included 
between  the  three  corniches  of  a triangu- 
lar  pediment,  or  the  two  corniches  of  a 
circular  one. 

Sometimes  the  tympan  is  cut  out,  and 
the  part  filled  with  an  iron  lattice  to  give 
light,  and  fometimes  it  is  enriched  with 
foulpture  in  bafTo-relievo.  • 

Tympan,  among  joiners,  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  panels  of  the  doors.  See  Panel. 

Tympan  of  an  arch,  is  a triangular  fpace 
or  table  in  the  corners  or  fides  of  an  arch, 
ufually  hollowed,  and  enriched  fometimes 
with  branches  of  laurel,  olive-tree,  or 
oak,  or  with  trophies,  &c.  fomtimes 
with  flying  figures,  as  fame,  &c.  or  fit- 
ting figures,  as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Tympan,  among  printers,  a double  frame 
belonging  to  the  prefs,  covered  with 
parchment,  on  which  the  blank  fheets  are 
laid  in  order  to  be  printed  off.  See  the 
article  Printing-press, 

TYMPANUM,  or  Tympan,  m mecha- 
nics, a kind  of  wheel  placed  round  an 
axis  or  cylindrical  beam,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  two  levers  or  fixed  ftaves,  for 
the  more  eafy  turning  the  axis,  in  order 
to  raife  a weight  required.  The  tympa- 
num is  much  the  fame  with  the  peri- 
trochium,  but  that  the  cylinder  of  the 
axis  of  the  peritrochium  is  much  Ihorter, 
and  Iq^s  than  the  cylinder  of  the  tympa- 
panum.  See  Axis  in peritrochio. 

T yMpaNUM  of  a machine,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
an  hollow  wheel,  wherein  one  or  more 
people,  or  other  animals,  walk  to  turn 
it;  fuch  as  that  of  fome  cranes,  calen- 
ders, fs’r.  See  the  article  Crane,  S’c. 

Tympanum,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
ft  of  the  ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

Tympanum,  a drum.  See  Drum. 

TYMPANY,  tympanites,  in  medicine,  3 
flatulent  tumour  or  fwelling  of  the  ab- 
domen or  belly,  very  hard,  equable  and 
permatnent,  whereby  the  ikin  is  ftretched 
ib  tight,  that  when  (truck  it  gives  a fobnd 
like  that  of  a drum,  ijoffmaii  oBferves, 
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that  this  difeafe  has  been  generally  ac- 
counted, both  by  the  antients  and  mo- 
derns, a fpecies  of  dropfy,  but  very  iin- 
properly  ; for  though  it  is  often  produc- 
tive of,  of  complicated  with  an  afcites, 
yet  it  is  in  itfelf  a perfeftly  diltinfl  dif- 
eafe, and  accompanied  with  no  extrava- 
fation  of  wafer  in  the  abdomen  j perfons 
who  have  died  of  it  having  been  found, 
on  opening  the  body,  with  the  abdomen 
as  dry  as  in  a Hate  of  health ; but  the 
ftomach  has  been  found,  in  dome,  greatly 
diftended  with  flatulencies,  and  contain- 
ing a vifcid  humour,  though  in  no  great 
quantity.  The  inteftines  are  alfo  ufu- 
ally  found  diftended,,  and,  as  it  were, 
pellucid,  and,  on  being  pricked,  they 
collapfe,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
water.  And,  in  fome  cafes,  on  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  whole  fwelling  has  fub- 
fided,  on  the  exclufion  of  a grofs  flatu- 
lence which  had  diftended  it.  The  in- 
teftines have,  in  fome  fubjefls,  been 
found  diftended  to  the  bignefs  of  a man’s 
thigh,  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others,  lower 
down,  fo  contorted  and  twifted  together, 
that  there  could  be  no  palfage  either  for 
the  wind  or  the  excrements.  It  is  not 
uncommon  alfo,  on  diffeflion,  to  find 
great  numbers  of  worms,  of  the  common 
long  kind,  in  the  inteftines.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Dropsy. 

A tympany,  without  a dropfy,  is  moft 
incident  to  women  after  labour,  when 
the  lochia  have  been  fuppreffed  by  colds 
or  oiherwife,  or  difcharged  in  too  fmall 
quantities  j h bad  regimen  during  the 
lying  in,  and  the  omitting  to  fwathe  the 
belly  properly  down,  has  alfo  often  a bad 
efteft  this  way.  In  cafes  of  this  kind, 
women  find  foon  afterwards  the  abdomen 
inflated,  with  a confiderable  uneafinefsj  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  coftivenels,  and 
. an  unaccountable  anxiety.  Thefe  are 
the  breeding  fymptoms  of  the  approach- 
ing tympany  ; and  the  fame  often  hap- 
pens after  unlkilful  treatment  in  abor- 
tions, and  after  the  leaving  a part  of  the 
lochia  behind,  or  the  injuring  the  uterus 
in  delivery.  See  Delivery. 

Children  are  alfo  fubjeff  to  tympanies, 
when  violently  afflifled  with  worms,  and 
fometimes  after  the  meafles  and  finall- 
pox  i and  if  due  care  is  not  taken  of  thefe 
cafes,  at  their  beginning,  the  fbpeiioc; 
parts  foon  become  extenuated,  and  the 
patients  die;  Extreme  voracity  of  chil-' 
dren  alfo,  and  their  eating  great  quanti- 
ties of  food,  at  a time  when  the  ftomach 
is  weak,  fometimes 'biitigs  on  this  dif- 
crder. 
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The  tympany  is  juftiy  accounted  one  of 
the  more  dangerous  kinds  of  difeafes, 
fince  the  perfons  affliiled  with  it  much 
oftener  die  than  recover.  When  it  is 
accompanied  with  a dropfy,  it  is  fcarce 
ever  cured  ; and  a limple  tympany  in 
women  and  children,  if  negleJled  at  firft, 
degenerates  into  a chronic  diforder,  and 
hardly  admits  of  a cure.  Some,  indeed, 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  they  never 
knew  apadent,  afflifted  v.jith  a tympany, 
recover  ; but  this  feems  too  ralli  a judg- 
ment. That  diftention  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  properly  called  a flatulent  colic, 
is  by  fome  accounted  a fpecies  of  tym- 
pany ; but  this  is  not  naturally  danger- 
ous, and  is  eafily  cured,  except  when  it 
is  attended  with  fpafms  of  the  vifeera  } 
in  which  cafe  the  medicines  given  to  re- 
ftore  the  due  tone  of  the  inteftines,  are 
by  no  means  proper  in  regard  to  the 
fpafms. 

In  curing  flatulences  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftinei,  the  phyfician’s  principal  in- 
tention is  to  promote  a difeharge  of  the 
vapours  by  the  gnus,  and  to  attenuate 
and  gently  carry  off,  by  ftool,  the  tough 
and  vifcid  matter  which  contributes  to 
the  generation  of  the  flatulences.  For 
this  purpofe,  fiilt  derivative,  difeutient, 
and  evacuating  clyfters  are  to  be  ufed, 
fucli  as  thofe  prepared  of  hylTop,  clary, 
floweis  of  common  and  roman  chamo- 
mile, tops  of  yairow,  juniper-berries, 
and  the  larger  carminative  feeds,  with 
veal  broth,  adding  a fufiieient  quantity 
of  fal  gemmae,  fal  ammoniac,  or  Epfom 
fait,  and  the  oil  of  chamomile.  But  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  one  or  two  clyfters 
are  not  fufficient  for  removing  the  dif- 
order, but  they  are  to  be  frequently  re- 
peated. With  thefe  are  to  be  interpofed 
laxatives,  poftefTcd  of  a carminative,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fomevvhat  of  an  anodyne 
quality.  Or,  if  the  patient  is  flrong,  and 
the  inflation  a real  tympanites,  two  parts 
of  theextraftum  panchymagogum  crollii, 
v/ith  one  part  of  tlie  pilulae  wildegar.li,  or 
of  the  pilulK  llarckii,  or  pilul®  de  fly- 
race,  in  fome  very  Iplrituous  carminative 
water,  is  to  be  exhibited.  See  the  article 
Flatulency. 

After  thefe  are  to  be  ufed  medici'pes  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  a moderate  balfamic  principle, 
and  a volatile,  oleous,  and  aromatic  fait, 
commonly  called  carminatives;  but  the 
operation  cf  thefe  medicines  is  not  to  be 
fo  explained,  as  if  by  their  fitbtile  vola- 
tile fait  they  attenuate  the  matter  of  the 
flatulences  and  rendered  it  thinner  ; but 
rather,  becaufe,  by  invigorating  the  tone 
2^  £ a - and 
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and  fyftole  of  the  inteftinal  coats,  they 
hinder  the  ftagnation  of  the  flatulences, 
move  them  from  their  feat,  and  render 
them  more  capable  of  being  eafily  elimi- 
nated, or  prevent  the  generation  of  new 
flatulences;  for,  as  the  deflroyed  peri- 
ftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tises  is  the  principal  caufe  of  flatulences, 
fo  all  medicine's  which  have  a remarkable 
virtue  in  ifrengthening  thefe.  parts,  are 
moft  proper  for  the  removal  sf  this^dif- 
ordc'r.  The  beft  and  moft  approved  of 
this  kind,  are  powders  prepared  of  the 
roots  of  wake-robin,  zedoary,  and  white 
burnet  ; the  digeftive  fait  of  fylvius,  or 
vitriolatecl  tartar;  cumin  feeds,  the  tops 
cf  the  leffer  centaury,  and  dried  orange- 
pei.l,  each  a drachm,  and  Gx  drops  of  the 
genuine  oil  of  chamomile  I or  of  the  oil 
'of  cedar,  or  of  the  oil  of  orange-peel; 
to  which,  if  there  is  a ftifpicion  of  an 

- acid  lodged  in  the  primse  via;,  we  may 
commOdloufly  add  crabs  eyes. 

To  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  be  re- 
ferred the  following  liquid  form  ; take  of 
carminative  water  of  Dorncrellius,  of 
the  waters  of  common  chamomile  and 
zedoary  prepared  with  wine,  each  one 
ounce;  .of  the  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  of  the 
pure  oil  of  caraway,  eight  drops  mixed 
with  two  drachms  of  fugar. 

Nor  are  external  remedies,  fuch  as  lini- 
ments applied  byway  of  ointment  to  the 
■whole  epigaftric  region,  to  be  neglefted. 
The  principal  ingredients  of  thefe  lini- 
ments ought  to  be  Boiled  with  oils  of 
chamomile  and  rue,  oil  of  nutmeg  and 
Peruvian  balfam,  with  which  may  be 
mixed  fhe  oils  of  juniper,  caraway,  anife, 
or  cumins.  But  preferable  to  all  others, 
the  liquid  balfam  of  life  may  be  ufed, 
which  when  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
Hungary  water,  and  applied  by  way  of 
ointment  to  the  abdomen,  or  laid  on 
with  a warm  linen-cloth,  is  found  of 
great  efficacy. 

TYPE,  iyfus,  a copy,  image,  or  refem- 
blance  of  fome  model.  This  vyord  is 
much  ufed  among  divines,  to  flgnify  a 
fymbol,  Ggn,  or  figure  of  fomenting  to 
come;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  commonly  uf- 
ed with  relation  to  antitype,  which  is  the 
thing  itfelf,  whereof  the  other  is  a type  or 
figure.  See  the  article  Antitype. 

Type  of  Confans,  a formulary  or  model  of 
faith,  pub'liflied  by  the  emperor  Cpnftans, 
who  being  a fa  vourer  of  the  monothelites, 
and  exafperated  at  the  little  fuccefs  which 
the  efilheGs  of  his  uncle  Hefaclius  had 
met  with,  publiflied  a new  formulary  in 
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the  manner  of  an  edifif  in  648,  forbidding 
all  perfons  to  make  ufe  of  the  expreflion* 

“ one'”  or  “ two  wills  in  Jefus  Chrift,’’ 
Martin  I.  condemned  the  type  in  the  lu- 
theran  council,  anno  649,  and  the  fynod 
made  a canon, exprefsly  againft  this  here- 
tical model  ; at  which  the  emperor  was  fi» 
enraged,  that  he  forced  the  pope  into  ba- 
niftiment.  See  the  article  Ecxhesis. 

Type,  among  letter-founders  and  prin- 
ters, the  fame  with  letter.  See  the  articles 
Letter  and  Letter- foundery. 

Type  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  order  ob- 
ferved  in  the  intenGon  and  remiflion  of  fe- 
vers,  pulfes,  &c, 

TYPH  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monoe. 
cia-triandria  clafs  of  plants,  having  no 
corolla  ! the  male  flowers  are  arranged 
into  a cylindric  amentum  ; the  female 
flowers  form  alfo  a cylindric  amentum 
below  the  male  ones;  there  is  no  peri- 
carpium,  the  fruit  growing  together  in 
great  numbers,  conftitutes  a cylinder, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a Angle  ovated 
feed,  furniflicd  with  a ftyle,  and  ftand- 
ing  upon  a feta,  which  feta  Hands  on  a ca- 
pillary pappus, 

T'YPPIODES,  TucfjwS'nc,  or  in  me- 

dicine, a kind  of  ardent  or  burning' fe- 
ver ufually  attending  on  eryGpelafes  of 
any  of  the  vifeera.  'Of  this  diforder,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  there  are  five 
fpecies.  The  nrft  is  a legitimate  conti- 
nual fever,  which  impairs  the  ftrength, 
is  accompanied  with  a pain  of  the  belly, 
and  a preternatural  heat  of  the  eyes, 
hinders  the  patient  from  looking  fleadily 
on  any  objeft  whatfoever,  and  renders 
him  unable,  in  confequence  of  the  vio- 
lent pain,  to  fpeak.  The  fecond  fpecies 
begins  with  a tertian  or  quartan  fever. 
The  patient  difeharges  a great  quantity 
of  faliva  and  worms  at  his  mouth;  his 
eyes  are  painful,  his  feet,  and  fome- 
times  his  whole  body,  are  feized  with 
foft  fwellings.  His  hreaft  and  back  are 
now  and  then  painful;  his  belly  rum- 
bles, his  eyes  are  fierce,  he  fpits.a  great 
deal,  and  his  faliva  fticks  to  h'S  throat. 
The  third  fpecies  is  known  by'  intenfe 
pains  in  the  joints,  and  fometimes  over 
all  the  body  ; the  blood  contaminated'by 
the  bile,  becomes  hot,  and  ftagnates  in 
the  limbs.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  known 
by  a violent  tenfion,  elevation,  and  heat 
of  the  abdomen,  fucceeded  by  a diarrhesa, 
which  fometimes  ends  in  a dropfy.  The 
fifth  fpecies  is  not  unlike  the  fiift.  See 
the  article  Fever. 

TYPfiOIDEA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 

fhkuiai. 
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nlileum.  See  the  artRle  Phleum. 
pyPHOMANIA,  in  niedi- 

cine,  a difoider  of  the  brain,  wherein 
the  patient  not  being  able  to  fleep,  tho’ 
greatly  inclined  thereto,  lies  with  his 
eyes  Ihut,  talks  abfurdly,  and  flings 
himfelf  this  way  and  that.  The  typho- 
mania  is  a kind  of  combination  of  a 
frenzy  with  a lethargy,  and  is  much  the 
fame  with  a coma  vigil.  See  Coma, 
typography,  the  art  of  printing. 

See  the  article  PRINTING. 
tyrant,  tyrannus,  among  the  antients, 
denoted  Amply  a king  cr  monarch.  But 
the  ill  ufe  feveral  perfons  invefted  with 
that  facred  charafter  made  of  it,  has 
altered  the  import  of  the  word,  and  ty- 
rant now  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
unjuft  and  cruel  prince,  who  invades  the 
people’s  liberty,  and  rules  in  a tnore  de- 
fpotic  nianner  than  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  country  do  allow  of. 

TYRE,  a port-town  of  Phoenicia,  in 
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Afiatic  Turky,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Levant,  in  eaft  long.  36°,  north  lat. 
32°  32',  being  antiently  the  capital  of 
Phoenicia. 

TYRNAW,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fituated  thirty-five  miles  north  eaft  of 
Prelburg. 

TYROCINIUM,  a noviciate,  or  appren- 
ticelhip,  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

TYRONE,’ an  irifli  county,  in  the  pro* 
vince  ofUlfter;  bounded  by  London- 
derry, on  the  north  ; by  Armagh  and 
Laugh-neagh,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Monag- 
han and  Fermanagh,  on  the  fouth  ; and 
by  Donnagal  on  the  weft. 

TYROSIS,  a diforder  of  the  ftomach,  pro- 
ceeding from  milk  coagulated  therein. 

TYSTED,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
province  of  North  Jutland,  and  territory 
of  Alburg,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Lira- 
ford,  fifty  miles  weft  of  Alburg. 

TYTH,  or  Tithe.  See  Tithe. 

TYTHING.  See  the  article  Tithing, 
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or  u,  the  twentieth  letter,  and 
fifth  vowel,  of  our  alphabet,  is 
formed  in  the  voice  by  a round 
configuration  of  the  lips,  and  a 
greater  extrufion  of  the  under  one  than 
in  forming  the  letter  o,  and  the  tongue 
is  alfo  more  cannulated.  The  found  is 
fliort  in  curj},  mtj},  iun,  tub ; but  is 
lengthened  by  a final  e,  as  in  time,  tube, 
&c.  In  fome  words  it  is  rather  acute 
than  long;  as  in  brute,  jiute,  lute,  &c. 
It  is  mortly  long  in  polyfyllables  ; as  in 
union,  curious,  &fc.  but  in  fome  words  it  is 
obfcnre,  as  in  nature,  n;enture,&c.  This 
letter  in  the  form  V,  or  v,  is  properly  a 
confonant,  and  as  fuch  is  placed  before 
all  the  vowels ; as  in  nsacant,  ‘venal,  nsi- 
brate,  Sfc.  Though  the  letters  v and  u 
had  always  two  founds,  they  had  only 
the  form  v till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  other-form  was  intro- 
duced, the  inconvenience  of  exprefling 
two  different  founds  by  the  fame  letter 
having  been  obferved  long  before.  In 
numerals  V ftands  for  five  ; and  with  a 
dalh  added  at  top,  thus  V,  it  fignifies 
five  thoufand. 

Ill  abreviaftoris,  amoagft  the  Romans, 


V.  A.  flood  for  Veteran!  aflignatl ; V.  B. 
viro  bono;  V.  B.  A.  viri  boni  arbitratuj 
V.  B.  F.  vir  bonte  fide! ; V.  C.  vir  con- 
fularis;  V.  C,  C.  F.  vale,  conjux  charif- 
fime,  feliciter  : V.  D.  D.  voto  dedicator; 
V.  G.  verb!  gratia  ; Vir  Ve.  virgo  vef- 
talis;  VL.  videlicet  ; V.  N.  quanto  no- 
narum. 

VABRES,  a town  of  Gulenne,  in  France, 
fifty  five  miles  north  eaft  of  Touloufe. 

VACANCY,  in  philofophy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Vacuum. 

Vacancy,  in  law,  a poll,  or  benefice, 
wanting  a legul.ir  officer  or  incumbent. 

VACANT  EFFECTS,  pradia  nsacata,  or 
‘Vacua,  are  fuch  as  are  abandoned  for 
want  r;f  an  heir,  after  the  death  or  flight 
of  their  former  ov;ner.  A romiftt  bene- 
fice is  laid  to  be  vacant  in  curia  Romana, 
when  the  incumbent  dies  in  Rome;  or 
within  twenty  leagues  thereof,  though  it 
be  only  by  accident  that  he  was  there. 
The  pope  nominates  to  all  fuch  bene- 
fices. 

VACATION,'  in  law,  is  the  whole  time 
betwixt  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another.  See  Term.  '* 
This  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  time 
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from  the  death  of  a biihop,  or  other  fpi 
ritual  perfon,  till  the  biftiopric,  or  dig- 
nity, isfupplied  with  another. 

VACCA  MARINA,  the  SEA-COW,  in  zo- 
ology, the  fame  with  the  thrichecus.  See 
the  article  Thrichecus. 

VACGINIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle  petal, 
of  a campanulated  form,  and  divided 
into  four  revolute  fegments  : at  the  edge 
the  fruit  is  a globofe,  umbilicated  berry, 
containing  four  cells : the  feeds  are  few 
and  fmall. 

'This  genus  comprehends  the  black 
■whortle-berries  and  the  marlh-whortle. 

VAC  HA,  a town  of  Germany,  forty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Heffe-Caffel. 

VACUUM,  or  Vacuity,  in  philofophy, 
denotes  a fpace  empty,  or  devoid,  of  all 
matter  or  body.  See  the  articles  Body 
and  Space. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philofo- 
phers,  particularly  the  Cartelians,  that 
nature  admits  not  a vacuum,  but  that  the 
univerfe  is  entirely  full  of  matter ; in  con- 
lequence  of  which  opinion  they  were  ob- 
liged to  alTert,  that  if  every  thing  con- 
tained in  a veflTel  could  be  taken  out  or 
annihilated,  the  fides  of  that  veflel,  how- 
ever (trong,  would  come  together;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  experience,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  air  may  be  drawn 
out  of  a veflel  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
notwithftanding  which  it  will  remain 
whole,  if  its  fides  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fupport  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  at- 
mofphere. 

Should  it  be  objefled  here,  that  it  Is  im- 
poffible  to  extraft'all  the  air  out  of  a 
velTel,  and  that  there  will  not  be  a va- 
cuum bn  that  account;  the  anfwer  is, 
that  fince  a very  great  part  of  the  air 
that  was  in  the  veflel  may  be  drawn  our, 
as  appears  by  the  more  quick  defcent  of 
Lght  bodies  in  a receiver  when  exhaufted 
of  its  air,  there  mutt  be  I'ome  vacuities 
between  the  parts  of  the  remaining  air  ; 
which  is  fufficient  to  conftiiutea  vacuum. 
Indeed,  to  this  it  may  be  objefled  by  a 
cartefian,  that  tliofe  vacuities  are  filled 
with  materia  fubtilis,  that  palTes  freely 
through  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  find  gives 
no  refinance  to  the  falling  bodies;  but, 
as  the  exillence  of  this  materia  fubtilis 
can  never  be  proved,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  allow  the  objeilion,  erpecially  fince  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  found,  that  ail  matter 
affords  a rcfiitance  nearly  in  proportion 


to  its  denfity.  See  the  articles  PI/Envm 
and  Cartesian. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  to 
prove  this,  particularly  the  motions  of 
the  comets  through  the  heavenly  region's 
without  any  fenfible  refiftancej  the  dif. 
ferent  weight  of  bodies  of  the  fame  bulk 
&c. 

All  the  parts  of  fpaces,  fays  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  are  not  equally  full;  for  if  they 
were,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
which  would  fill  the  region  of  the  air, 
could  not,  by  reafon  of  the  exceeding 
great  denfity  of  its  matter,  give  way  to 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  quickfilver,  gold, 
or  any  body,  how  denfe  foever : whence 
neither  gold,  nor  any  other  body,  could 
defcend  in  the  air  ; for  no  body  can  de- 
fcend  in  a fluid,  unlefs  it  be  fpecifically 
heavier  than  it.  But,  if  a quantity  of 
matter  may,  by  rarefaflion,  be  diminilh- 
ed  in  a given  fpace,  why  may  it  not  di. 
minifh  in  infinitum  ? And  if  all  the  fo. 
lid  particles  of  bodies  are  of  the  fame  den. 
fity,  and  cannot  be  rarified,  without  leav- 
ing pores,  there  muft  be  a vacuum. 
VACUUM  BOYLEAKUM  is  fometimes, 
though  improperly,  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
approach  to  a real  vacuum,  by  means  of 
an  air-pump.  See  the  lafl:  article. 
VADA,  a port-town  of  Tufcany,  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Leghorn. 

VADARI,  in  the  civil-law,  denotes  apef- 
fon  to  pledge,  undertake,  or  give  fecuri- 
ty,  in  behalf  of  another,  that  he  fliall,  on 
a certain  day,  appear  in  court  to  profe- 
cute  or  anfwer. 

VADE-MECUM,  or  Veni-mecum,  a 
latin  phrafe,  ufed,  in  englilh,  to  exprefs 
a thing  that  is  very  handy  and  familiar, 
and  which  one  ufually  carries  about  with 
them  ; chiefly  applied  to  fome  favourits 
book. 

VADIMONIUM,  in  the  civil-law,  a pro- 
mile,  or  bond,  given  for  appearance  be- 
fore the  judge  upon  a day  appointed. 
VADO,  a port-town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  Genoefe,  thirty  fix  miles  fouth* 
weft  of  Genoa. 

VAENA,  a town  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain, 
twenty.five  miles  fouth-eaft  cf  Cordova; 
weft  long.  4.°  6',  north  lat.  37°  30'. 

VAGABOND,  or  Vagrant,  inlaw.  See 
the  article  Vagrants. 

VAGINA,  properly  fignifies  a fheath,  ot 
fcabbard  : and  the  term  vagina  is  ufed, 
in  architedlure,  for  the  part  of  a termi- 
nus, becaufe  refembling  a flieath,  out  of 
which  the  ftatue  feems  to  iifue. 

Vagina, 
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Vagina,  in  anatomy,  a large  canal, 
formed  of  a robuft  and  llrong  membrane, 
and  reaching  from  the  external  orifice,  or 
os  pudendi,  in  women,  to  the  uterus. 
See  Pudenda  and  Uterus, 

The  vagina  is  ufually  about  fix  or  fcven 
fingers  breadth  long  ; but  is  very  dif- 
tenfible,  and  capable  of  great  dilatation  ; 
its  orifice  is  narrower  than  any  other  part, 
and  clofed  by  a fphin6ler  mufcle  ; its  fub- 
ftance  is  membranaceous,  and  rugofe  in- 
ternally, and  furniflied  with  abundance 
of  nervous  papillse  ; and  to  this  is  owing 
its  quick  fenfation  : externally  it  is  mul- 
cular,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  embrace 
the  penis  more  clofely  in  coitu.  The  rugae 
are  largeft  in  maids,  and  efpecially  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vagina  ; in  married 
women  they  are  much  fainter,  and  feem 
as  if  worn  down  j.  and  in  women  who 
have  born  children,  they  are  almoft  en- 
tirely obliterated.  Their  ufe  istoencreafe 
the  pleafure  in  coitu,  both  to  the  man 
and  to  the  woman  ; and  to  render  ths 
part  capable  of  the  necelTary  dilatation  in 
parturition.  See  DELIVERY. 

About  the  mouth  of  the  vagina  are  found 
certain  lacunae,  or  fmall  orifices,  capable 
of  admitting  a bridle : they  proceed  from 
the  glandulse  fubftratae,  and  ferve  to  fe- 
crete  a liquor  for  lubricating  the  vagina, 
and  for  ftimulating  to  venery.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lacun.®,  Sfr. 

The  fphinfler,  or  contrafling  mufcle,  of 
the  vagina,  is  compofed  of  a feries  of 
mufcular  fibres,  arifing  from  the  fphinc- 
ter  of  the  anus,  and  furrounding  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vagina,  after  which  it  is  in- 
fected under  the  crura  of  the  clitoris.  See 
the  article  Clitoris, 

The  ufe  of  the  vagina  is  to  receive  the 
penis  in  coition,  to  emit  from  the  womb 
the  menftrual  difcharges,  the  foetus,  the 
fecundines,  and  lochia.  See  the  articles 
Menses,  Delivery,  fefr. 

VAGINALIS,  or  Elytroides,  in  ana- 
tomy. See  the  article  Elytroides. 

VAGRANTS,  in  law,  are  defcribed  to  be 
perfons  pretending  to  be  patent-gatherers, 
or  colleflors  for  prifons,  and  wander 
about  for  that  end;  among  which  are 
included  all  fencers,  bear-wards,  com- 
mon players  of  interludes,  minftrels, 
juglers  ; all  perfonS'  pretending  to  be 
gypfies,  or  wandering  in  thb  habits  of 
luch,  or  pretending  fkill  in  phyfiognomy, 
palmeftry,  or  the  like,  or  to  tell  fortunes; 
all  filch  as  ufe  any  fubtle  craft,  unlawful 
games  or  plays ; of;  being  able  ill  bo- 
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dy,  run  away,  leaving  their  wives  or 
children  to  the  parifli ; all  perfons  wha 
cannot  otherwite  maintain  themfelves, 
that  loiter  about  and  refufe  to  work  for 
the  ufual  wages  ; and  all  other  pcrfona 
wandering  abroad  and  begging,  &c. 

It  is  enafled,  that  where  any  fitch  va- 
grants fliall  be  found  in  a parifli,  the  con- 
Itable,  or  other  officer,  is  immediately  to 
apprehend  them,  and  carry  them  before 
fome  jullice  of  the  peace,  who  lhall  exa- 
mine the  perfons  on  oath,  as  to  their 
condition,  and  places  of  abode  ; and 
thereupon  order  them  to  be  fent  by  pafs 
to  the  place  of  their  lalt  legal  fettlementj 
or  if  that  cannot  be  known,  to  the  place 
of  their  birth.  The  jiiltice  is  to  give  the 
conftable  a certificate  afcertaining  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  they  fliall  be  con- 
veyed, CSjc.  And  jtiftices  of  the  peacu, 
in  their  feffions,  have  power  to  appoint 
rates  for  paffing  of  vagrants,  at  fo  much 
per  mile.  All  conftables  are  to  make 
fearches  for  thele  people  before  every 
quarter-feffions ; and  in  cafe  any  perfons 
permit  vagrants  to  lodge  in  their  houfes, 
barns,  or  out-houfes,  and  do  not  carry, 
them  before  the  next  juftice,  or  give  no- 
tice to  fome  confiable,  or  other  parifli- 
officer,  fo  to  do,  they  fliall  forfeit  a fum 
not  above  40  s.  or  under  10  s.  Alfo,  if 
any  charge  be  brought  upon  any  place  by 
means  thereof,  the  fame  may  be  levied 
by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender’s 
goods ; for  want  of  which  he  fliall  be- 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correflion,  and 
there  fet  to  hard  labour  for  three  months. 

VAGUM,  or  Par  vagum,  in  anatomy, 
the  eighth  pair  of  the  nerves  arifing  from 
the  medulla  ubJongata.  See  Nerves, 

VAIHINGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Neckar, 
twenty- fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hailbron. 

VAIR,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  fur,  confin- 
ing of  divers  little  pieces,  argent  and 
azure,  refembling  a dutch  U,  or  a bell- 
glafs.  See  plate  CCLXXXVIII.  fig.  3. 
Vairs  have  llteir  point  azure  oppofite  their 
point  argent,  and  the  bafe  argent  to  the 
bafe  azure.' 

VAIRY,  Vaire,  Verry,  or  Varry,  ib 
heraldry,  exprefles  a coat,  or  the  bear- 
ings of  a coat,  when  charged  or  che- 
quered with  vairs  : and  hence,  vairy- 
cuppy,  or  vairy-tatTy,  is  a bearing  com- 
pofed of  pieces  reprefenting  the  tops  of 
crutches.  See  plate  CCLXXXVIII. 

V %•  4- 

VAISON,  a town  of  Provence,  in  France, 
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29  miles  noi'th-eaft  of  Avignon. 

Calais,  a territory  of  Switzerland,  be- 
ing a long  valley  of  an  hundred  miles  ex- 
tent, lying  between  the  head  of  the  river 
Rhone  and  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

VALANTIA,  CROSS-WORT,  in  botany, 

' a genus  of  the  polygainia-monoecia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  mono- 
petalous,  but  divided  into  three  or  four 
parts ; the  ftamina  are  either  three  or 
four;  the  pericarplum  is  coriaceous  and 
comprelfed,  and  contains  a fingle  glo- 
bofe  feed.  See  plate  CCXC.  fig.  i. 

VALDENSES,  in  church-hiftory,  the  fame 
with  the  albigenfes.  See  Albigenses. 

VALENCE,  a town  of  Dauphine,  in 
France,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rhone  and  Ifere,  forty  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Lyons. 

VALENCIA,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Spain,  fituated  in  a fine 
plain  on  the  river  Guadalaviar  : well 
long.  35',  north  lat.  39°  eo'. 

Valencia,  or  Valenza  de  Alcan- 
tara, a town  af  Eftreniadura,  in  Spain, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal : well  lon- 
gitude 7®  30',  and  north  latitude  39°  15'. 

Valencia  is  alfo  a town  of  Terra  Firma: 
weft  Ion?.  67°  30',  north  lat.  10°. 

VALENCIENNES,  a city  of  french  Hai- 
nault,  fituated  on  ihe  river  Schelde,  fif- 
teen miles  fouth  of  Tournay,  and  eigh- 
teen miles  fouth-weft  of  Mens. 

VALENTINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
fe£l  of  chriftian  heretics,  who  fprung  up 
in  the  lid  century,  and  were  fo  called 
from  their  leader  Valentinus. 

The  valentinians  were  only  a branch  of 
the  gnoftics,  who  realized  or  perfenified 
the  platonic  ideas,  concerning  the  deity, 
whom  they  called  Pleroma,  or  plenitude. 
Their  fyftem  was  this  : the  firft  principle 
is  Bytbos,  i.  e.  depth,  which  remained 
many  ages  unknown,  having  with  it 
Ennoe,  or  thought,  and  Sige,  or  filence  ; 
from  thefe  fprung  the  Nous,  or  intelli- 
gence, which  is  the  only  Ion,  equal  to, 
and  alone  capable  of  comprehending,  the 
Bythos;  the  lifter  of  Nous  they  called 
Aletheia,  or  truth  : and  thefe  conftituted 
the  firft  quaternity  of  aeons,  which  were 
the.fource  and  original  of  all  the  reft: 
for  Nous  arid  Aletheia  produced  the 
World  and  Life;  and  from  ihsfe  tvyo 
proceeded  Man  and  the  Church.  But 
befides  thefe  eight, principal  aeons,,  there 
were  twenty-two  more,  the  laft  of  which, 
called  Sophia,  being  defirous  to  arrive!  at 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos,  gave  herfelf  a 
great  deal  of  uneafinefs,  which  created  in 
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her  Anger  and  Fear,  of  whIcH  was  bora 
Matter.  But  the  Horos,  or  bounder, 
flopped  her,  preferred  her  in  the  Piero, 
ma,  and  reftored  her  to  her  perfeflion, 
Sophia  then  produced  the  Chrift  aiid  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  brought  the  reons  to 
their  laft  perfeftion,  and  made  every 
one  of  them  contribute  their  utmoft  to 
form  the  Saviour.  , Her  Enthymefe,  or 
thought,  dwelling  near  the  Pieroma, 
perfefled  by  the  Chrift,  produced  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  world,  by  its  divers 
paffions.  The  Chrift  fent  into  it  the  Sa- 
viour, accompanied  with  angels,  whode- 
livered  it  from  its  paflions,  without  anni- 
hilating  it  1 from  thence  was  formed  cor. 
poreal  matter.  And  in  this  manner  did 
they  romance,  concerning  God,  nature, 
and  the  niyfteries  of  thechriftian  religion, 

VALENZA,  a town  of  Italy,  fituated  on 
the  river  Po,  forty- three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Milan. 

VALERIAN,  Valeriana,  in  botany,  a 

,,  genus  of  the'  triandria-monogynia  clafs 
. of  plants,  the  flower  of  vvhich  confifts  of 
a Angle  petal,  in  form  of  a tube,  promi- 
nent in  its  inferior  part,  and  containing 
a honey-juice,  divided  into  five  fegments 
at  the  edge,  all  which  are  obtule  ; the 
fruit  is  a capfule,  that  fplits  and  falls 
olf ; and  the  feeds  are  fingle  and  oblong. 
Thefe  are  the  charaflers  of  the  genus; 
but  there  is  great  variation  among  the 
different  fpecies. 

■ The  valerians  may  be  known,  when  not 
in  flower,  by  their  roots  being  feented, 
and  their  leaves  always  Handing  two  at  a 
llalk.  The  great  garden-valerian  is  an 
alexipharmic,  fudorific,  and  diuretic. 
The  root  is  the  only  part  of  it  ul’ed  in 
medicine  : this  is  to  be  taken  up  in  Sep- 
tember, and  carefully  dried.  It  is  given 
in  powder,  in  afth.mas,  pleurifies,  coughs, 
obfti'ufiions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and 
in  the  plague,  and  all  malignant  and  pe- 
techial fevers.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by 
fome  as  a vulnerary,  and  by  others  as  one 
of  the  greateft  medicines  in  the  world  foi 
weaknefies  of  light. 

The  wild  valerian- root  is  much  more  fa- 
mous than  this,  but  in  a different  inten- 
tion : it  is  of  a ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  is  given  in  nervous  cafes  with 
very  great  fuccels;  there  are  not  wanting 
inftances  of  perfons  cured  of  confirmed 
epilepfies  by  it;  and  in  all  convulfions  it 
is  a very  fuccefsful  medicine. 

VALET,  a french  term,  ufed  as  a common 
name  for  all  domeftic  men  fervants,  em- 
ployed in  the  more  fervile  offices,  as 

grooms, 
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crooms,  Footmen,  coachmen,  &c.  But 
with  us,  it  is  only  ufed  in  the  phrafe  va- 
let de  chambre,  which  is  a feivant  whofe 
office  is  to  drels  and  undrefs  his  mafter, 
&c. 

Valet,  in  the  manege,  a (lick  armed  at 
one  end  with  a blunted  point  of  iron, 
to  prick  and  aid  a leaping  horfe. 

VALEdrUDINARY,  ^jaktudinarius , a- 
mong  medical  writers,  denotes  a perfon 
of  a weak  and  fickly  conllitution,  and 
frequently  out  of  order. 

VALID,  in  law,  an  appellation  given  to 
a£ls,  deeds,  tranfaflions,  G?r.  which  are 
clothed  with  all  the  formalities  requilite 
to  their  being  put  into  execution,  and  to 
their  being  admitted  in  a court  of  jultice. 
See  the  articles  Act,  Deed,  &c. 

VALKEN3URG,  or  Fauquemont,  a 
town  of  the  aullrian.  Netherlands,  nine 
miles  eaft  of  Maeftricht. 

VALKOWAR,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  fi- 
tuatcd  on  the  Danube,  fixty  miles  north- 
well  of  Belgrade. 

VALLADOLID,  a city  of  Old  Caftilej  in 
Spain,  eighty-fix  miles  north-weft  of 
Madrid  ; weft  long.  4''  50',  and  north 
lat.  41°  36'. 

Valladolid  is  alfo  a town  of  Mexico, 
filuated  in  the  province  of  Honduras  : 
w'eft  long.  91°,  and  north  lat.  14“.  ■ 

VALLARcrowN,  ’uallaris  ccr^ia,  in  ro- 
man antiquity,  the  fame  with  that  other- 
wife  called  caftrenfis.  See  the  article 
Crown. 

VALLENGIN,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Switzerland,  fituated 
near  the  lake  of  Neufcbattel,  twenty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Bern. 

VALLERY,  or  St.  Vallery,  a port- 
town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  fituated  on 
theEnglKh  channel,  forty- five  miles  north 
of  Rouen. 

VALLISNERIA,  in  botany,-  a genus  of 
the  dloecia-diandria  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a monopetaloUs  tripartite  flower;  its. fruit 
is  a long,  cylindraceous,  and  unilocular 
capfuls,  containing  numerous  oval  feeds.- 
See  plate  CCXC.  fig.  4. 

VALOIS,  a dutchy  of  France,  fituated  on 
the  three  great  rivers  the  Seine,  the 
Marne,  and  the  Oyfe. 

VALONA,  a port- town  of  AlhSnia,  in 
eiiropean  Turley,  fituated  on  a fine  bay 
of  the  giilph  of  Venice  : eaft  long,  zo® 
t/,  and  north  lat.  41'*  6'. 

VAlPARISA,  a port-town  of  Chill,  fi- 
tuaied  on  file  Pacific  ocean,  in  weft  long, 
yy",  and  fouth  lat.  33'*. 

VOL.  IV. 
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VALTELTNE,  a fine  fruitful  valley,  ift 
the  fouih-eaft  divilion  of  the  country  of 
the  Grifons. 

VALUE,  ^jalor,  in  commerce,  denotes  the 
price  or  worth  of  any  thing:  hence  the 
intrinfic  value  denotes  the  real  and  ef- 
feilive  worth  of  a thing,  and  is  ufed 
chiefly  with  regard  to  money,  the  poa. 
pular  value  whereof  may  be  i'aifed  and 
lowered,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  prince  ; 
but  its  real,  or  intrinfic  value,  depending 
wholly  on  its  weight  and  finenefs,  is  not 
at  all  affedled  by  the  ftamp  or  impreflioti 
thereon. 

Value  in  hills  of  exchange,  is  ufed  to 
. fignify  the  nature  of  the  thing  Yas  ready 
money,  bills,  debts,  merchandizes,  &c.') 
which  is  given,  as  it  w-ere,  in  exchange, 
for  the  fum  fpecified  in  the  bill.  From 
four  different  manners  o:'  exprefliog  this 
value,  fome  diftlnguifli  four  kinds  of  bills 
of  exchange.  The  firft  bears  value  re- 
ceived, fimply  and  purely,  which  com- 
prehends all  kinds  of  value;  the  fecond 
value  received  in  money  or  merchandize; 
the  third  value -of  myftlf  ;■  and  the  fourth 
underftood.  See  the  article  Bill.' 

^’ol'vula,  in  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics, aV.  is  a kind  of  lid,  or  cover, 
of  a tube  or  veflll,  fo  contrived  as.  to 
open  one  way  ; but  which,  the  more  for- 
cibly it  is  preffed  the  other  way,  the  clofet 
it  flints  the  aperture;  fo.  that  it  either  ad-i 
mits  the  entrance  of  a fluid  into  the  tube 
or  velfel,  and- prevents  its  return  ; or  ad- 
mits its  efcape,  and  prevents  its  rfi- 
entrance.  S£e  the  article  Pump. 

Mr.  Belidore  has  invented  a new  kihd  of 
valves;  the  deferiptioh  of  which  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.-  See  plate 
CCXCI.  where  flg.  1.  reprefenis  a round 
plate  of  brafs,  one  half  of  which  is  cham- 
fered upwards,  and  the  other  half  down- 
wards. The  part  CAD,  which  is  gfeater 
by  one  twelfth  than  the  other  part  B,  is 
tapered  oh  the  under  fide  from  L to  A, 
as  is  more  evident  in  fig  5.  ihid,  where 
the  fame  letters  are  ufed.  The  part  B, 
is  tapered  on  the  upper  fide,  as  may  al- 
fo be  feen  in  fig.  7^.  at  B M.  On  the 
upper  fide  of  this  plate,  hearer  B thart 
the  center  G,  is  ferewed  oh  ah  axis 
E H F,  on  which  the  plate  turns.  Fig. 
a.  fllews  how  this  a.xis  is  faftened  to  the 
plate.  Figi  3.  reprefenis  the  box,  or 
he'd,  of  the  valve,  chamfered  downward 
on  all  the  femi-circular  fide  L,  to  receive 
- the  part  AL,  of  fig,  i.  and  the  other 
part  B,  quite  to  A.  A,  vvhcie^tdie  pivots 
19  C ■*  V of 
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of  the  axis  reft,  is  chamfered  upwards, 
to  receive  the  part  B,  of  fig.  i.  com- 
ing up  againft  it.  From  thefe  chamfered 
edges  on  the  infide,  this  bed  of  the  valve 
fpreads  into  a flat  ring,  to  be  pinched' 
between  the  flaunches  of  the  pipes,  which 
are  fcrewed  together,  to  make  all  light. 
Fig.  i)..  reprefcnts  the  feflion  of  this  bed  ; 
O P being  its  upper  part  chamfered 
downwards,  to  receive  G L A,  the  greater 
part  of  the  valve  of  fig.  i.  falling  upon 
it;  and  Q_R  chamfered  upwards,  re- 
ceives the  I'malleft  part  B,  of  fig.  I.  rif- 
i«g  againft  it  as  it  fliuts.  The  valve, 
thus  fitut-  in  its  bed,  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  5.  where  it  may  be  bbferved,  that 
the  pivots  of  the  axis  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  femi-circular  bridles,  that  go 
over  them  at  C and  D.  The  feflion  of 
the  fame  valve  fliut,  may  be  feen  in  fig. 
6.  where  MBHG,  reprefents  the  lower 
and  lelfcr  part  of  the  valve  fliut,  and  ap- 
plied upwards  to  the  under  part  of  the 
bed  at  QR  ; and  L A G H reprefents  the 
greater  part  of  the  valve  fliut  and  applied 
downwards  to  the  bed  at  O P.  Iv  flievvs 
one  of  the  bridles  pinned,  which  holds 
down  the  pivots,  or  ends  of  the  axis. 
Fig.  7.  fliaws  the  valve  open,  and  the 
manner  of  its  play  ; where  all  the  paf- 
fage  being  open  between  Q_K  and  B I L, 
and  between  P O and  M H A,  it  is  plain 
that  here  is  the  greateft  water-way  pof- 
fible.  Now  when  the  valve  fliuis,  the 
end  B M moves  in  the  direfiion  of  the 
pricked  curve  line  M and  the  end 
L A in  the  direftion  of  the  pricked  line 
TO.  When  the  water  is  corning  down- 
wards, it  niuft  pufli  har'd  on  the  part 
GAL,  in  fig.  I,  5,  6,  and  y.  and 
ther  eby  make  the  part  B H to  rife,  by 
which  ineans  the  valve  will  be  clofe  fliut. 
But  when  the  water  comes  upwards,  as 
' it  prefles  with  moft  force  on  the  furface 
G A,  the  part  H B will  come  down, 
and  the  valve  will  immediately  open. 

Valve,  inanaioinyj  a thin  membrane  ap- 
plied on  feveral  cavities  and  velTels  of  the 
body,  to  afford  a palfage  to  certain  hu- 
mours going  one  way,  and  prevent  tlieir 
reflux  towards  the  place  from  whence 
th-jy  came.  The  veins  and  lymphatics 
ere  furnlflied  with  r/alves,  which  open 
towards  the  heart,  but  keep  dole  towards 
the  extremities  of  thofe  veflels ; that  i,', 
they  let  the  blood  and  lymph  pafs  to- 
wards the  heart,  but  prevent  their  r'e- 
turning  towards  the  extrema  parts  from 
whence  they  came.  See  the  article  Veih, 
■ Heart,  Artery,  &c,  ' 
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The  upper  and,  as  it  were,  tlielidof 
the  ifthmus,  between  the  teftes  and  the 
fir  ft  vermicular  procefs  of  the  cerebellum, 
is  called  the  valvula  magna,  or  the  great 
valve  of  the  brain.  Its  ufe  is  to  prevent 
the  lymph  from  falling  on  the  nerves,  at 
the  bafe  of  the  cranium.  See  Brain. 
The  colon  has  a thick  valve  to  prevent 
the  excrements  from  paffing  into  the 
ilion,  and  feveral  other  valves  to  retard 
the  defeent  of  the  excrements.  See  the 
articles  Colon  and  Excrements. 

For  the  valve  of  the  pyloris,  fee  the 
article  Stomach. 

For  the  femilunar  valves,  fee  the  article 
Semilunar. 

For  that  remarkable  valve  in  a feetm, 
called  by  Chefelden  the  valvula  nobilis, 
fee  the  article  Foetus. 

For  the  connivent  valves,  fee  the  article 
CONNIVENT. 

VAL VERDE,  a town  of  Portugal,  fitu. 
ated  near  the  frontiers  of  fpanifli  Eftre- 
madura,  twenty-feven  miles  north  of 
Alcantara. 

VAN,  Vant,  or  Vaunt,  a term  derived 
from  the  french  anjant,  or  a’uaunt,  lig. 
nifying  before,  or  foremofl  of  any  thing; 
thus  we  fay,  the  van-guard  of  an  army, 
£fc.  See  the  article  Guard. 

Van  is  alfo  the  name  of  a city  of  aliallt 
Turky,  fituated  on  a lake  of  the  fani! 
name,  in  the  province  of  Turcomania; 
eaft  long.  44‘>  30',  and  north  lat.  38°  30', 

VANDALIA,  the  antient  name  of  lli! 
countries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomera- 
nia, in  Germany. 

VANELLUS,  the  lapwing,  in  ornitho- 
logy, the  black-breafted  tringa,  witha 
hanging  creft.  See  the  article  Tringa. 
This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon pigeon  ; the  head  is  fmall,  but  very 
beautiful,  a little  deprelTed  on  the  crowo, 
but  not  at  all  on  thefides;  the  eyes  art 
bright  and  piercing;  the  head  is  ele- 
gantly variegated,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a beautiful  creft  hanging  over  tin 
hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

VANES,  on  mathematical  inftruments,are 
fights  made  to  move  and  Aide  upon  crofr- 
ftaves,  fore-ftaves,  quadrants,  £ff.  See 
the  article  Cross-staff,  &c. 

VANILLA,  in  botany,  the  name  by  whitk 
many  call  the  black-flowered  and  fweel- 
podded, epidendrum.  See  Epidendrum. 
In  commerce,  Sfc.  the  term  vanilla  ii 
chiefly  applied  to  the  pod  of  this  plaril, 
which  is  brought  to  us  entire,  and  will 
the  feeds  in  it;  being  ufually  about  lite 
or  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 
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and  containing  an  almoft  Innumerable 
quantity  of  minute  and  glofly  black  feeds. 
Vanilla  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  that  ufually  in  places  where 
there  is  water  near.  The  natives  diftin- 
guilh  it  into  three  kinds,  which  the  Spa- 
niards call  thd  pompona,  the  ley,  and 
the  fimarona.  The  pods  of  the  pompona- 
kind  are  thick  and  fhort  ; thofe  of  the 
kind  called  ley,  are  longer  and  llenderer  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  fimarona,  which  is  alTo 
called  baftard-vanilla,  are  the  fmalleft  of 
all  the  kinds.  The  ley  kind  is  the  only 
good  vanilla.  It  ought  to  be  of  a good 
reddilh  brown,  neither  too  black  nor  too 
red,  and  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moilt; 
when  perfeft,  they  always  appear  full, 
though  dry ; and  a parcel  of  fifty  in  num- 
ber ought  to' weigh  above  five  ounces. 
There  is  a kind  which  is  larger,  fifty  pods 
of  which  ufually  weigh  eight  ounces ; 
this  is  called  the  fobre  buena,  and  is  ef- 
teemed  of  all  others  the  moft  excellent. 

The  fmell  of  vanillas  ought  to  be  pene- 
trating and  agreeable.  And  when  the 
pods  are  frefli,  and  in  good  condition, 
they  are  found,  when  opened,  to  be  full 
of  a blackilh,  oily,  balfamic  liquor,  in 
which  there  fwim  a great  number  of  very 
fmall  black  feeds.  The  fmell,  when  the 
pod  is  frefh  opened,  is  very  lively,  and 
in  forae  degree  intoxicating. 

The  pompona-vanilla  has  a ftrongerbut 
lefs  agreeable  fmell  than  the  former  j 
and,  when  taken,  gives  men  violent  head- 
achs,  and  women  diforders  of  the  womb. 
The  liquid  fubftance  in  the  pompona  is 
thinner  than  in  the  ley,  and  the  feeds 
much  larger,  being  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  muftard. 

The  fimarona,  or  baftard-vanilla,  has 
very  little  liquor,  has  few  feeds  in  the 
pod,  and  has  fcarce  any  fmell. 

The  pompona  and  fimarona  are  no  fale- 
able  commodities,  nor  ever  bronght  to 
market,  except  cunningly  by  the  Indians, 
who  mix  them  among  the  pods  of  the 
ley,  or  true  kind.  It  is  not  yet  certain- 
ly known,  however,  whether  thefe  three 
kinds  are  the  produce  of  different  fpecies 
of  plants,  or  whether  they  differ  only  as 
to  age,  or  the  foil  where  the  plant  grows. 
The  time  of  gathering  the  pods  for  fale, 
is  from  September  to  December.  They 
require  no  other  management  than  to  be 
gathered  in  a dry  feafon,  and  laid  twenty 
days,  to  dry  away  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
midity, and,  at  times,  prefling  the  pods 
gently  with  the  hands. 

Vanillas  ard  accounted  cordial,  carmina- 
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live,  ftomachic,  and  reftorafive ; they  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

VANNES,  or  Vennes,  a city  of  Britany, 
in  France,  fitnated  near  the  bay  of  Bif- 
cay,  fifty  miles  north-weft  ofNanIz. 

VAPORARIUM-,  in  chemiftry,  a vapour- 
bath  ; wherein  the  body,  containing  the 
ingredients,  is  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the 
fumes  of  boiling  water.  See  the  articles 
Bath  and  Heat. 

VAPOUR,  ^apor,in  philofophy,  the  moift 
and  moft  volatile  particles  of  bodies,  fe- 
parated  by  heat,  and  raifed  into  the  at- 
mofphere.  See  the  articles  Exhalation 
and  Atmosphere. 

That  vapours  are  raifed  from  the  furface 
of  water,  and  raoift  bodies,  by  the  aflion 
of  the  fun’s  heat,  is  agreed  on  by  all ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done, 
continues  ftill  acontroverted  pointamong 
philofophers.  If  we  confult  a cartefiau 
upon  this  head,  he  immediately  tells  us, 
that  fmall  particles  of'water  being  form- 
ed into  hollow  fpheres  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
filled  with  their  materia  fubtilis,  and  by 
that  means  becoming  lighter  than  air, 
are  eafily  buoyed  up  in  it  : but  as  this 
materia  fubtilis  is  only  a fiftion,  this  fo- 
lution  is  not  to  be  regarded.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Vacuum, 

Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  and  feveral  other  philo- 
fophers who  maintain,  that  fire  is  a par- 
ticular fu’oftance  diftinfit  from  other  mat- 
ter, account  for  the  formation  and  af- 
cent  of  vapours  thus  : they  fay,  that  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  or  particles  of  fire  fepa- 
rated  from  them,  adheiing  to  particles 
of  the  water,  make  up  little  bodies, 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air ; which, 
therefore,  by  the  law.s  of  hydroftatics, 
will  al'cend  in  it,  till  they  come  to  an 
height  where  the  air  is  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cific  gravity  with  them.feives ; and  that 
rain  is  produced  by  the  reparation  of  the 
particles  of  the  fire  from  thofe  of  the 
water  ; which  laft,  being  then  left  with- 
out fupport,  can  no  longer  be  fuflalned 
by  tlie  air,  but  falls  down  in  drops  of 
rain.  See  Rain,  Dew,  &c. 

This  opinion  is  liable  to  the  following 
difficulties  s firft,  fire  has  never  been  yet 
proved  to  be  a diftinft  element,  or  a par- 
ticular fu’oftance  j and  the  change  of 
weight  in  bodies  in  chemical  prepara- 
tions, heretofore  thought  to  arife  from 
the  adhefion  of  particles  of  fire,  is  found 
to  proceed  from  the  adhefion  of  particles 
of  air.  See  the  articles  Fire  and  Air. 
Secondly,  fliould  the  above-mentioned 
jp  G a fuppofuion 
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fiippofitipn  be  allowed,  the  fiery  parti- 
cles, which  are  joined  to  the  watery  ones 
to  buoy  them  up,  muft  be  confidcrably 
large,  or  elle  a very  great  number  mult 
fix  upon  a iingle  particle  of  water  ; and 
then  a perfon,  being  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
in  the  cloud,  would  be  fenlible  of  the 
heat,  arid  find  tlie  rain,  produced  from 
that  vapour,  much  colder  than  the  va- 
pour itielf ; whereas  the  contrary  is  evi- 
dent to  our  fenfes  ■,  the  tops  of  hills, 
though  in  tl  e clouds,  being  much  colder 
than  the  rain  ■which  falls  below, 

Befides',  the  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticles cf  water  fliould  be  feparated  fr,om 
thole  of  the  fire,  fo  as  to  fall  in  rain,  is 
not  eafily  to  be  conceived. 

The  molt  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  by  the  aflion  of  the  fun  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  the  aqueous  particles 
iiecoirie  formed  into  bubbles,-  filled  with 
a flatus,  or  warm  air,  which  renders  them 
fpecificaliy  lighter'than  ccpimon  air,  and 
fnakes  them  rife  therein,  till  they  meet 
ivith  fuch  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
with  themfelves.  But  Mr.  Rowning  alks, 
Firft,  How  comes  the  air  in  the  bubbles 
to  be  fpecificaliy  lighter  than  that  with- 
out, fince  the  fun’s  rays,  which  a6l  upon 
the  water  from  whence  they  are  railed, 
are  equally  denfe  over  all  its  furface  ? 
Secondly,  If  it  could  be  poffible  for  rarer 
air  to  be  feparated  from  the  denfer  am- 
bient air,  to  form  the  bubbles  (as  bub-, 
bles  of  foaped'  water  are  .blown  up  by 
warm  air  from  the  lungs,  whilfl;  the  am- 
bient air  is  colder  and  denfer)  what 
would  hinder  the  e.xternal  air  from  re- 
ducing that,  which  is  inclofed  in  the 
bubbles,  immedlauly  to  the  fame  degree 
of  cbldnefs  and  fpecific  gravity  with  itl'tlf 
(cold  being  re'adily  communicated  thro’ 
fuch  thin  {hells  of  water)  ; by  which 
means  the  bubbles  would  become  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  the  .circumambient 
air,  and  would  no  longer  be  fupported 
therein,  but  fall  down,  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  were  formed  ? 

Thirdly,  If  we  fliculd  grant  all  the  reft 
of  the  lUppofi'tion,  yet  the  following  dif- 
ficuliy  will  ftill  remain.  If  clouds  are 
made  up  of  bubbles  of  water  filled  with 
air,  why  do  not  thefe  bubbles  always  ex- 
pand, when  the  ariibient  air  is  rarefied, 
and  preffes  lefs-  upon  them  than  it  did 
before  j and  why  are  they  not  condenfed, 
when  the  arnbient  aip  is  pondenfed  by  the 
accpmulation  of  the  fuperior  air  ? But 
jf  this  condenfation  and  rarefafiion  fliould 
jjapc^en  to  them,  the  cjguas  vypuid  glyrajs 


continue  at  the  fame  height,  contrary  to 
obfervation  ; and  we  fiibuld  never  have 
any  lain, 

The  two  laft  opinions  are  more  largely 
examined  by  Dr.  Defaguliers  in  the  Phi. 
lofopbical  Tranfafitions,  n®  407.  After 
which,  he  endeavours  to  ellablifli  one  of 
his  own. 

Heobferves,  with  Sirlfaac  Nevvton,  that 
when  by  heat  or  fermentation  the  par. 
tides  of  a body  are  feparated  from  Iheit 
contafl,  their  repnlfive  force  growj 
fironger,  and  the  particles  exert  tlrat  force 
at  greater  diltances  ; fo  that  the  fame 
body  fhould  be  exp-anded  into  a very 
large  fpace,  by  becoming  fluid  ; and  may 
fomttiraes  take  up  more  than  a million 
of  times  the  room  it  did  in  a folic!  and 
incompreffible  ftate,  “ Thus,  fays  lie, 
if  the  particles  of  water  are  turned  into 
vapour,  by  repelling  each  other  Itrongly, 
and  repel  air  more  than  they  repel  each 
other;  aggregates  of  each  particles,  made 
up  of  vapour->and  vacuity,  may  arifein 
air  of  different  d’enfities,-  according  to 
their  own  denfity  depending  on  their  de- 
gree of  heat.”  He  ohferves  farther,  that 
heat  a£ls  more  powerfully  on  water,  than 
on  common  air ; for  that  the  fame  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  rarefies  air  two-thirds, 
will  rarefy  water  near  fourteen  thoufaiid 
time.',  changing  it  in'o  fleam  or  vapour, 
as  it  boils  it.  And  in  winter,  that  I'mali 
degi'ee  of  heat,  which,  in  refpeft  ofout 
bodies,  appears  cold,  will  raife  a Heap 
- or  vapour  from  water,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  condenfes  air.  Daftly,  he  ob. 
fei'ves,  that  the  denfity  and  rarity  of  this 
vapour  depends  chiefly  on  itsdegreeof 
heat,  and  but  little  on  the  preffure  of  the 
circumambient  air.  From  alT  which  lie 
infers,  that  the  vapour  being  more  rare- 
fied near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  than 
the  air  is  there  by  the  fame  degree  o[ 
heat,  muft  neceflarily  be  buoyed  up  into 
the  atmofphere  ; and  lince  it  does  not  ex, 
pand  itielf  much,  though  the  prtfture  of 
the  incumbent  air  grows  lefs,  at  length 
it  finds  a place  vyiiere  the  atmofphere  is 
cf  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itfeif, 
and  there  floats,  till,  by  fome  accident  or 
other,  it  is  converted  again  into  dropsof 
water,  and  falls  down  in  rain, 
c And  to  ftiew  that  air  is  not  neceffary 
for  the  formation  of  fteam  or  vapour, 
he  gives  us  this  experiment:  ABCD 
(plate  eexe,  fig.  3.)  is  a pretty  large 
vefiel  of  water,  which  muft  be  fet  up, 
on  the  fire  to  boil.  In  this  veflel  mud 
be  ru!|ie!',ded  the  glafs  bell  E,  made  heavy 
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.enough  to  fink  in  water ; but  put  in,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  it  be  filled  with  water, 
when  upright,  without  any  bubbles  of 
air  at  its  crown  within,  the  crown  being 
all  under  water.  As  the  water  boils, 
the  bell  will,  by  degrees,  be  emptied  of 
its  water,  the  water  in  the  bell  being 
prefled  down  by  the  fteam  which  rifes 

• from  it  i but,  as  that  fteam  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  air,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther it  be  air  or  not,  take  the  veflel  off 
the  fire,  and  draw  up  the  bell  by  a firing 
fattened  to  its  knob  or  top,  till  only  the 
mouth  remains  under  water;  then,  as 
the  fteam  condenfes  by  the  cold  air  on 
the  outfide  of  the  bell,  the  water  will  rife 
up  into  the  bell  at  F,  quite  to  the  top, 
without  any  bubble  above  ; which  fliews, 
that  the  fteam,  wlrich  kept  out  the  water, 
was  not  air. 

Vapours,  in  medicine,  a difeafc  properly 
called  hypo,  or  the  hypochondriacal  dif- 
eafe,  and  in  men,  particularly,  the  fpleen. 
See  Hypochondriac-passion, 

VARI,  in  medicine,  little  hard  and  ruddy 
tumours,  wthich  frequently  infeft  the  faces 
of  young  perfons  of  a hot  temperament  of 
body  ; for  curing  which  cathartics,  and 
a cooling  diluting  diet  are  raoft  proper. 

VARIABLE  QUANTITIES,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  denote  fuch  as  are  either 
continually  increaling  or  diminilliing  ; in 
oppofition  to  thole  which  are  conftant, 
remaining  always  the  fame.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Quantity  and  Fluxion. 

VARIANCE,  in  law,  is  an  alteration  of 
foraething  formerly  laid  in  a plea  : but 
where  a plea  is  good  in  fubftance,  it  is 
held,  that  a fmall  variance  fhall  not  hurt  it. 
Where  the  defendant  pleads  variance  be- 
tween a writ  and  declaration,  he  mult 
crave  oyer  of  the  writ  before  he  fhall  take 
any  advantage  thereof;  and  this  is  be- 
canfe  the  writ  and  the  declaration  are  not 
upon  the  fame  roll  ; it  is  likewife  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  in  one  roll  a declaration  is 
entered  as  in  debt,  and  in  another  as  in 
trefpafs,  this  is  fuch  a variance,  that  if 
the  plaintiff  has  judgment  it  lhall  be  re- 
verfed. 

By  the  16  and  17  Car.  II.  c,  S.  all  vari- 
ances, &c,  that  are  not  againft  the  right 
of  the  matter  of  the  fuit,  fhall  be  amended, 

VARIATION,  in  geography  and  naviga- 
tion, is  the  deviation  of  the  magnetical 
needle,  in  the  mariner’s  compafs,  from 
the  true  north  point,  towards  either  the 
fall  or  weft;  or  it  is  an  arch  of  the, 
})orizon,  intercepted  between  the  intrir. 


dian  of  the  place  of  obfervation  and  the 
magnetic  meridian.  See  Needle. 

The  caufe  of  this  variation  of  the  needle 
has  remained  hitherto  without  any  de- 
monftrative  difeovery  ; yet  fince  its  de- 
clination, and  inclination  (or  dipping) 
do  both  of  them  manifeftly  indicate  the 
caufe  to  be  fomewhere  in  the  earth,  it  has 
given  occafion  to  philofophers  to  frame 
hypothefes  for  a folution,  which  make  the 
earth  a large  or  general  magnet  or  load- 
ftone,  of  which  ail  the  lelTer  ones  are  hut 
fo  many  parts  or  fragments,  and  being 
poflefTed  of  the  fame  virtue,  will,  when  left 
to  move  freely,  have  the  fame  .difpofition 
and  fimilarity  of  pofition,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances.  See  Earth  and  Magn-et. 
The  moft  coniiderabie  oPthefe  hypothefes 
is  that  of  the  late  fagacious  Dr.  Halley, 
which  is  this  ; the  globe  of  the  earth  is 
one  great  magnet,  having  four  m'agne- 
tica!  poles  or  points  of  attraHion,  near 
each  pole  of  the  equator  two  ; and  that- 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  vvorldvwhich  lie  near 
adjacent  to  any  one  tnbfe  magnetical 
poles,  the  needle  is  chiefly  governed 
thereby,  the  neareft  pole  being  always 
predominant  over  the  more  remote  one. 
Of  the  north  poles,  that  which  is  neareft 
to  us,  he  fiippofes  to  be  in  the  meridian, 
of  the  Land’s-end,  which  governs  tht  va- 
riations in  Europe,  Tartary,  and  (he 
• North-fea  the  other  he  places  in  a me- 
ridian palling  through  California,  about 
15°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  world, 
which  governs  the  needle  in  north  Ame- 
rica, and  the  oceans  on  either  fide.  In 
like  manner  he  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tions in  the  fouthern  hemifpliere.  See 
Philof.  Tranf.  n"  148. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  from  the 
north  and  fouth,  points  of  the  horizon, 
not  being  the  fame,  but  variable  in  differ- 
ent years,  and  in  a diverfe  manner  in- 
different parts  of  the  earth,  made  the 
doflor  farther  conjeHure,  that  two  of  the 
magnetic  poles  were  fixed,  and  two  movr 
able  ; and  in  order  to  make  this  out,  he 
fuppofes'the  external  part  of  the  earth  to 
be  a fliell  or  cortex,  containing  within  it 
a magnetic  moveable  nucleus  ol  a globu- 
lar form,  whofe' center  of  gravity  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  earth,  and  mover 
. alole  about  the  fame  axis. 

Now,  if  theraotions  of  both  the  fliell  and 
nucleus  were  the  fame,  the  poles  of  each 
would  always  have  the  fame  pofition  to 
each  other  ; but  he  fuppofes  the  motion 
«if  the  nucleus  to  be  a very  fmall  matter 
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lefs  than  that  of  the  fliell,  -which  yet  is 
fcarce  fenfible  in  365  revolutions;  and, 
if  fo,  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  nucleus 
will  by  flow  degrees  change  their  diftaace 
from  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  fhell,  and 
thus  caufe  a variation  in  that  needle’s  va- 
riation,  which  is  governed  by  the  move- 
able  pole  of  the  nucleus,  while  that  vari- 
ation which  refpefts  the  fixed  poles  of 
the  magnetic  Ihell  remains  more  confiant; 
as  in  Hudfon’s-bay  the  change  is  not  ob- 
ferved  to  be  near  fo  fad  as  in  thefe  parts 
of  Europe. 

What  feems  a little  ftrange  is,  that  the 
ido£lor  has  no  where  undertook  to  ac- 
count for  the  dipping  of  the  needle  by 
this  hypothefis  ; though  the  invention  of 
this  (by  Mr.  Blagrave)  was  before  that 
of  the  change  of  the  needle’s  variation 
(by  Mr.  Gellibrand)  ; nor  does  it  ap- 
pear which  way  this  phaenomenon  is  ex- 
plicable by  it.  But  we  have  not  yet  fo 
many  accurate  obfervations  of  the  needle’s 
inclination  as  we  have  of  its  variation, 
which  is  its  only  ufual  properly.  By  fe- 
veral  experiments  Mr.  Graham  has  very 
accurately  made,  it  appears,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  needle’s  inclination  to  the 
horizontal  line,  was  an  angle  of  about 
740075  degrees:  that  is,  CuppofeAB 
(plate  CCXCII.  fig.  i.  n'’  i.)  a touched 
needle  I'upported  on  the  point  C,  of  the 
pin  C D,  it  will  remain  an  angle  A C H, 
or  B C O,  with  the  horizontal  line  H O 
of  ,74  or  75  degrees. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  has  within 
a century  paft  undergone  a remarkable 
alteration  ; for  at  London  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Burrows,  in  the  year  15  So, 
to  be  1 1°  15'  call ; that  is,  if  N.  S.  (jbid, 
3.)  reprefent  the  north  and  fouth 
points  of  the  horizon,  and  E.  W.  the  call 
and  weft  points,  the  needle  then  had  the 
fituation  AB,  fo  that  the  arch  BN 
II®  15'.  After  that,  in  the  year  1622, 
it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Gunter  to  be  but 
6°  eaft.  In  the  year  1634,  Mr.  Gelli- 
brand obferved  it  to  be  4°  5'  eaft.  In 
3657,  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Bond' to 
be  nothing  at  all,  that  is  the  needle 
placed  itfelf  in  the  fituation  S.  N.  and 
pointed  direfliy  to  the  north.  After 
this,  in  the  year  1672,  Dr.  Halley  ob- 
ferved it  to  be  3°  30'  weftward  ; and 
again,  in  the  year  3693,  he  found  it  6° 
weft.  Since  then,  in  the  year  1722,  Mr. 
Graham,  by  moft  accurate  experiments, 
found  it  to  be  14°  13',  and  at  prefent  it 
is  between  35°  find  16®;  and  in  forae 
places  it  is  found  18’  weftward. 


The  variation  of  the  declination  and  Ini 
clination  of  the  needle  is  variable,  and 
fubjeft  to  no  regular  computation.  'What 
the  quantity  of  both  forts  of  variation  is 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  is  fliewn 
in  Dr.  Halley’s  map  of  the  world,  itn. 
proved  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr, 
Pound. 

If  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  or  azimuth, 
found  by  calculation,  agree  with  the 
magnetic  amplitude  or  azimuth,  found 
by  obfetvation,  it  is  evident  there  is  no 
variation  : but  if  they  difagree,  and  the 
true  and  obferved  amplitudes,  at  the  ti. 
fing  or  felting  of  the  fun,  be  both  of  the 
fame  name  ; that  is,  either  both  north, 
or  both  fouth,  their  difference  is  the  va- 
riation t whereas,  if  they  be  of  different 
names,  i.  e.  one  north  and  the  other 
fouth,  their  fumis  the  variation.  Again, 
if  the  true  and  obferved  azimuths  be  both 
of  the  fame  name,  t.  e.  both  eaft  or  both 
weft,  their  difference  is  the  variation; 
but  if  they  .be  of  different  names,  their 
fum  is  the  variation  : and  to  know  whe. 
ther  the  variation  be  eafterly  or  wefterly, 
obferve  -the  following  general  rule;  let 
the  obferver’s  face  be  turned  towards  the 
fun,  then  if  the  true  amplitude  or  azi. 
muth  be  to  the  right-hand,  the  variation 
is  eafterly  ; but  if  to  the  left,  wefterly, 
To  illuftrate  this,  let  NESW.  {ibii 
n®  3.)  reprefent  a compafs  ; and  fuppofe 
the  fun  is  really  Eb  S at  the  time  of 
obfervation,  but  the  obferver  fees  him 
off  the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  andfo 
the  true  amplitude  or  azimuth  of  the  fum 
is  to  the  right  of  the  magnetic,  or  ob- 
ferved : here  it  is  evident,  that  the  EbS 
point  of  the  compafs  ought  to  lie  when 
the  eaft  point  is,  and  fo  the  north  where 
the  N b W is  ; confequently  the  norlli 
point  of  the  compafs  is  a point  too  far 
eaft,  i.  e.  the  variation  in  this  cafe  is 
eafterly.  The  fame  will  hold  when  the 
amplitude  or  azimuth  is  taken  on  the 
weft-fide  of  the  meridian. 

Again,  let  the  true  amplitude  or  azi- 
muth be  to  the  left-hand  of  the  obferved; 
thus  fuppofe  the  fun  is  really  EbN  at 
the  time  of  obfervation,  but  the  obferver 
fees  him  off  the  eaft  point  of  the  compafsi 
and  fo  the  true  amplitude  or  azimuth  to 
the  left  of  the  obferved  ; here  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  E b N point  of  the  com. 
pals  ought  to  Hand  where  the  eaft  point 
is,  and  fo  the  north  where  the  N b E 
point  is  ; confequently  the  north  point 
of  the  compaffes  lies  a point  too  far 
wefterly,  fo  in  this  cafe  the  variation  is 
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weft.  The  fame  will  hold  when  the  fun 
is  obferved  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  meri- 
dian. ^ 

Suppofe  the  fun’s  true  amplitude  at  rifing 
is  found  to  be  E.  14.°,  ao'  N,  but  by  the 
compafs  it  is  found  to  be  E.  ae®,  la'N. 
Required  the  variation,  and  which  way 
it  is. 

Since  they  are  both  the  fame  way,  there- 
fore. 

From  the  magnetic  ampl.  E.  a6'’,  la'N. 
take  the  true  amplitude  - E.  14°,  ao'N. 
and  there  remains  the  varia.  ii,  5a  E. 
which  is  eafterly,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the 
true  amplitude  is  to  the  right  of  the  ob- 
ferved. 

VARiAtlON  of  the  moon,  in  aftronomy,  is 
the  third  inequality  obferved  in  that  pla- 
net’s motion.  See  the  article  Moon. 

Variation  of  the ’variation,  is  the  change 
in  the  declination  of  the  needle,  obferved 
at  different  times  in  the  fame  place. 

Vh%ikrio^  of  quantities,  in  algebra.  See 
the  article  Combination. 

Variation  of  cur’vature,  in  geometry, 
is  ufed  for  that  inequality  or  change, 
which  happens  in  the  curvature  of  all 
curves,  except  ,the  circle  ; and  this  va- 
riation or  inequality  conftitutes  the  qua- 
lity of  the  curvature  of  any  line.  See  the 
article  Curve. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  index  of  the 
inequality  or  variation  of  curvature  to  be 
the  ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  to  the  fluxion  of  the  curve; 
and  Mr.  MacLaurin,  to  avoid  the  per- 
plexity that  different  notions,  connefled 
with  the  fame  terms,  occalion  to  learners, 
has  adapted  the  fame  definition  ; but  he 
fuggefts,  that  this  ratio  gives  rather  the 
variation  of  the  ray  of  curvature,  and 
that  it  might  have  been  proper  to  have 
meafured  the  variation  of  curvature,  ra- 
ther by  the  ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  curva- 
ture itfelf  to  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  ; fo 
that  the  curvature  being  inverfely  as  the 
radius  of  (he  curvature,  and  confequently 
its  fluxion  as  the  fluxion  of  the  radius  it- 
felf direftly,  and  the  fquare  of  the  radius 
inverfely,  its  variation  would  have  been 
direffly,  as  the  meafure  of  it,  according 
to  Sirlfaac’s  definition,  and  inverfely,  as 
the  fquare  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Variation,  in  mufic,  is  underftood  of 
the  different  manners  of  playing  or  fing- 
ing  a tune  or  fong,  whether  by  fubdi- 
viding  the  notes  into  feveral  others  of 
leffer  value,  or  by  adding  graces,  &c, 
in  fuch  manner,  however,  as  that  one 
may  ftill  difcero  the  ground  of  the  tune 
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through  all  the  enrichments  | which  are 
called  embroideries. 

VARICIFORMES  parastat.®.  In  ana- 
tomy, a name  which  fome  authors  give 
to  two  veffels  near  the  bladder,  by  reafon 
of  their  many  turnings,  ferving  to  work 
and  prepare  the  feed  the  better.  See 
Parastat^  and  Deferentia  Vasa. 
VARICOSUM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  as  corpus  pyramidale.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pyramidalia  corpora. 
VARIEGATION,  among  botanifts  and 
florifts,  the  a6l  of  ftreaking  or  diverfify- 
ing  the  leaves,  &c.  of  plants  and  flowers 
with  feveral  colours. 

Variegation  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Of  natural  variegation  there  are  four 
kinds  ; the  firft  fliewing  itfelf  in  yellow 
fpots  here  and  there,  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  called,  by  gardeners,  the  yeliow 
bloach.  The  fecond  kind,  called  the 
white  bloach,  marks  the  leaves  with  a 
great  number  of  white  fpots,  or  ftripes  j 
the  whiteft  lying  next  the  fiirfaceofthe 
leaves,  ufually  accompanied  with  other 
marks  of  a greenilh  white,  that  lie  deeper 
in  the  body  of  the  leaves.  The  third, 
and  moft  beautiful,  is  where  the  leaves 
are  edged  with  white,  being  owing  to 
fome  diforder  or  infeftion  in  the  juices, 
which  ftains  the  natural  complexion  or 
verdure  of  the  plant,  The  fourth  kind 
is  that  called  the  yellow  edgei 
Artificial  variegation  is  performed  by  in- 
arching or  inoculating  a ftriped  or  varie- 
gated plant  into  a plain  one  of  the  fame 
fort;  as -a  variegated  common  jeffamin 
into  a plain,  common,  fpanilh,  brazil,  or 
Indian  jeffamin. 

Afingle'bud  or  eye,  Mr.  Bradley  ob- 
ferves,  being  placed  in  the  efcutcheon  of 
a diftempered  tree,  where  it  can  only  re- 
ceive nouri/hment  from  the  vitiated  juices, 
will  become  variegated  proportionably  to 
the  nourilliment  it  draws,  and  will  par- 
take more  of  the  white  and  yellow  juice, 
than  if  a branch  fliould  be  inarched,  the 
bud  having  nothing  to  nourilh  it  but  the 
juices  of  the  plant  it  is  inoculated  on  ; 
whereas  a cyon  inarched  is  fed  by  the 
ftriped  plant,  and  the  healthful  one. 

As  to  the  natural  ftripes  or  variegations, 
there  are  fome  particular  eircumftances 
to  be  obferved  : i.  That  fome  plants 
only  appear  variegated  or  bloached  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn,  the  ftains  difap. 
pearing  as  they  gather  ftrengtb  •.  of  this 
kind  are  rue,  thyme,  and  marjoram,  a. 
Some  plants  are  continually  bloached  in 
the  fpongy  part  of  their  leaves : the  fap. 

veflelc. 
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vefTels,  all  the  time,  remaining  of  a 
healthful  green  : fuch  are  the  alternus, 

- orange-mint,  &c,  which,  being  ftrength- 
ened  by  rich  manure,  or  being  inarched 
in  healthful  plants,  throw  off  the  diftem- 
per.  3.  In  other  plants,  the  difeafe  is 
fo  rooted  and  inveterate,  that  it  is  pro- 
pagated with  the  feed  s fuch  are  the  arch- 
angel, water-betony,  bank-crefs,  bor- 
rage,  ftriped  ceilary,  and  (ycamore  ; the 
fides  of  which  produce  ftriped  plants. 

VARIOLA,  the  small-pox,  in  medi- 
cine. See  the  article  Pox. 

VARIORUM,  or  cutu  notis  Variorum, 
in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  an  edi- 
tion of  a claflic  author,  with  notes  of 
clivers  authors  thereupon  : thefe  editions 
are  generally  molt  valued. 

VARIX,  in  medicine,  the  dilatation  of  a 
vein,  arifing  from  the  too  great  abun- 
dance or  thicknefs  of  the  blood  j the  cure 
of  which  is  to  be  attempted  by  evacua- 
tions, as  phlebotomy  and  cathartics  ; as 
alfo  by  external  applications,  as  difcu- 
tient  fomentations,  cataplalms,  embro- 
cations, &c.  or,  where  the  cafe  grows 
dangerous^  .by  incifion. 

VARNA,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  in  european 
Turky,  fituated  on  the  weltern  coaft  of 
the  Black-fea,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north  of  Conftantinople. 

VARNISH,  or  VeRiNish,  a thick,  vifcid, 
ihining  liquor,  ufed  by  painters,  gilders, 
and  various  other  artificers,  to  give  a glofs 
and  luftre  to  their  vjorks;  as  alfo  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  weather,  duft,  &c. 
Thereare  feveral  kinds  ofvarnithes  in  ufe; 
as  the  ficcative  or  drying  varnifli,  made 
of  oil  of  afpin,  turpentine,  and  fanda- 
rach  ' melted  together.  White  varnilh, 
called  alfo  Venetian  varnilli,  made  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  fine  turpentine,  and  maftic. 
Sipiritof  wine- varnilli,  madeoffahdarach, 
white  amber,  gum  elmi,  and  maftic  j 
ferving  to  gild  leather,  piflure-frames, 
&c.  withal.  Alfo  the  gilt-varnilh,  china- 
varnilh,  common-yarnilh,  &c. 

J.  To  make  the  vffiite  varnilh  ; take 
gumfandarach,  of  the  cleat  eft  and  whiteft 
fort,  eight  ounces ; gum  maftic,  of  the 
cleareft  fort,  half  an  ounce  5 of  farco- 
colla,  the  whiteft,.  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce;,  Venice- turpentine,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; benzoin,  the  cleareft,  one  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  ; white  rolin,  one  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  ; gum  anitnas,  -three 
•quarters  of  an  ounce : let  all  thefe  be 
dilTulved,  and  mixed  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing ; 


Put  the  farcocolla  and  rolin  info  alinlj 
more  fpirits  than  will  -cover  them  to  di(. 
folve  ; then  add  the  benzoin,  gum  anims 
and  venice-turpentine,  into  either  a ghfj 
or  glazed  earthen  velTel,  and  pour  o], 
as  much  fpirits  as  will  cover  them  aii 
inch  ; then  put  the  gum-raaftic  into  a 
glafs  or  glazed  velTel,  and  pour  ftron, 

fpirits  upon  it,  covering  it  alfo  about  an 

inch  thick,  to  diffolve  it  rightly;  then 
put  your  gum  elemi  into  a diftinft  velTd 
as  before,  .and  cover  it  with  fpirita  (0 
diffolve. 

For  this  purpofe,  you  need  only  breat 
the  rofin  a little,  and  powder  the  gum 
animae,  farcocolla,  and  benzoin. 

Let  all  Hand  three  or  four  days  to  dif, 
folye,  lhaking  the  glaffes,  Sfc.  two  or 
three  times  a day,  and  afterwards  pm 
them  all  together  into  a glazed  velTil, 
ftirring  them  well,  and  ftrain  the  liqnt 
and  gums  gently,  beginning  with  tkt 
gums,  through  a linen-cloth. 

Then  put  it  into  a bottle,  and  let  itdani 
a week  before  you  ufe  it,  and  pour  off  a 
much  of  the  clear  only,  as  you  think  fuf. 
ficient  for  prefent  ufe. 
a.  The  white  ainber-varnilli  is  tk 
made  according  to  Mr.  Boyle  : tab 
white  rofin  four  drams,  melt  it  over  ill 
fire  in  a clean  glazed,  pipkin  ; then  piil 
into  it  two  ounces  of  the  whiteft  amb« 
you  can  get,  finely  powdered.  Thit 
is  to  be  put  in  by  a little  and  a little, gra- 
dually, keeping  it  ftirring  ail  thewhili 
with  a fmall  flick,  over  a gentle  fire,  till 
itdiffolves,  pouring  in  now  and  then  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine,  as  you  find  it 
growing  ftiff ; and  continue  fo  fo  dolilf 
all  your  amber  is  melted. 

But  great  care  -muft  be  taken  not  to  fit 
the  houfe  on  fire,  for  the  very  vaponii 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  will  lake  fire  b; 
heat  only  ; but  if  it  ftiould  happen  fo  to 
do,  immediately  put  a fiat  board  onvtl 
blanket  over  the  fiery  pot,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  air  frosn  it  you  will  putitoul, 
or  fuffocate  it. 

Therefor  e it  will  be  beft  to  melt  the  rota, 
in  a glafs  of  a cylindric  figure,  in  a beJ 
of  hot  land,  after  the  glafs  has  been  well 
annealed,  or  warmed  by  degrees  in  ill 
fand,  under  which  you  muft  keep  s 
gentle  fire. 

When  the  varnilh  has  been  thus  nioilti 
pour  it  into  a coarfe  linen-bag,  and  prefi 
it  between  two  hot  boards  of  oakorSil 
plates  of  iron ; after  which  it  may  b( 
ufed  with  any  colours  in  painting, 
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alfo  for  varnifliing  them  over  when 
painted. 

But  for  coveting  gold,  you  mull  ufe  the 
' following  varniSi : meantime,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  when  you  have  varni/hed 
with  white  varnifll,  you  may  put  the 
things  varniflied  into  a declining  oven, 
which  will  harden  the  varnifli. 

3.  A hard  varnifh  that  will  bear  the 
muffle,  may  be  thus  made  t take  of  colo- 
phony, an  ounce  ; fet  it  over  the  fire  in 
a well-glazed  earthen  .veflel,  till  it  is 
melted  ; then  by  little  and  little,  ftrew 
in  two  ounces  of  powder  of  amber,  keep- 
ing it  ftirring  all  the  while  with  a (lick  ; 
and  when  you  perceive  it  begin  to  harden 
or  refill  the  Hick,  then  put  in  a little  tur- 
pentine oil,  which  will  thin  and  foften  it 
immediately;  then  put  in  two  ounces  of 
gum  copal,  finely  powdered,  fprinkling 
it  in  as  you  did  the  amber,  now  and  then 
pouring  in  a little  oil  of  turpentine  ; and- 
when  it  is  dope,  drain  it  as  before  di- 
refiled. 

This  is  proper  to  varnilh  over  gold  ; and 
the  things  done  with  it  mud  be  fet  into  a 
declining  oven,  three  or  four  days  fuc- 
cedively,  and  then  it  will  refid  even  the 
fire  itfelf. 

4.  To  make  a varnilh  for  brafs,  that 
will  caufe  it  to  look  like  gold.  Take  two 
quarts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  put  it  into  a 
retort-glal's  ; then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of 
gamboge,  two  ounces  of  lacca,  and  two 
ounces  of  madic  ; fet  this  in  a fand-heat 
for  fix  days,  orelle  near  a fire,  or  you 
may  put  the  body  of  the  bolt-head  fre- 
quenily  into  warm  water,  and  lliake  it 
two  or  three  times  a-day  ; then  let  it 
over  a pan  of  warm  faw-dud.  But  be- 
fore this  varnilh  is  laid  over  the  metal, 
let  it  be  welfcleaned. 

This  is  a good  varnidi  to  mix  with  any 
colours  that  incline  to  red,  and  the  am- 
ber varnifll  for  mixing  with  thofe  that 
are  pale. 

5.  To  make  a varnilh  for  gold,  or  metals 
made  in  imitation  of  gold.  Take  colo- 
phony, and,  having  melted  it,  put  in  two 
ounces  of  amber  finely  powdered,  and 
fome  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and,  as  the 
amber  thickens,  keep  it  well  llirring 
then  put  in  ati  ounce  of  gum  elemi,  well 
pulverized,  and  more  fpirit  oflurpenline  ; 
condantly  dirring  the  bquor  till  all  is 
well  mixed  and  incorporated  : hot  take 
care,  however,  to  ufe  as  little  (urpentine 
as  you  can,  hecatife,  the  thicker  the  var- 
nifiiismade,  the  harder  it  will  be.  Let 
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this  be  done  over  a fand-heat.  In  an 
open  glafs  ; then  drain  it,  as  is  diredled 
for  the  preceding  varnifli;  This  varnifll 
is  to  be  ufed  alone,  firll  warming  the 
vtlTels  made  of  paper- pafle  ; arid  lay  jt 
on  with  a painting-brnfii  before  the  lire, 
but  hot  too  near,  led  the  fire  raife  it 
into  bliders.  After  this  has  been  done, 
harden  it  tliree  feveral  times  in  ovens  ; 
fird  with  a flack  heat,  the  next  with  a 
warmer,  and  the  third  with  a very  hot 
one  ; and  the  veflcls  will  look  like  polifli- 
ed  gold. 

And  as  for  fuch  veflels,  &c.  as  fliall  be 
made  with  faw-dud  and  gums,  the  var- 
nifli  may  be  made  of  the  fame  ingredients 
as  above-mentioned,  except  the  gum- 
elemi;  and  this  will  dry  in  the  fun,  or 
in  a gentle  warmth. 

6.  To  make  a varnifli  for  any  thing  co- 
vered  with  leaf. filrer.  Fiid’  paint  the 
thing  over  with  lize,  and  ground  chalk 
or  whiting  ; let  them  dand  till  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  and  then  do  them  over 
with  very  good  gold-fize,  of  a bright 
colour  (for  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
colour  of  it ; fome  being  yellow,  and 
others  almod  white  ; the  fird  is  mod  pro- 
per for  gold,  and  the  lad  for  filver.) 
When  this  fize  is  fo  dry  as  that  it  will 
jud  dick  a little  to  the  touch,  lay  on  the 
leaf-filver,  and  clofe  it  well  to  the  fize. 

7.  To  make  a varnifh  for  filver.  Melt, 
in' a well  glazed  pipkin,  fome  fine  tur- 
pentine, and  put  in  three  ounces  of  white 
amber,  finely  powdered  (more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  quantity  your  work-v.’ill 
require)  put  it  in  by  little  and  little, 
keeping  it  continually  dirring,  adding  by 
degrees  fome  fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  all 
the  amber  is  dilTolved  j and  then  add  to 
it  an  ounce  of  farcocolla  well  beaten, 
and  an  ounce  of  gum  elemi  well  levi- 
gated, adding  now  and  then  a little  fpi- 
rit of  turpentine,  till  all  is  diffolved  : do 
this  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  con - 
dantly  dirring. 

This'varnifli  will  he  as  white  and  firong 
as  the  former ; and  is  to  be  ufed  warm,- 
and  hardened  by  degrees  in  an  oven,  as 
varniflied  gold,  whereby  it  will  look  like 
poliflied  filver. 

Lading  on  0/ VAP-NrsHES.  j.  If  you  v.sr- 
nifh  wood,  let  your  wood  be  vejy  fmoqih, 
clofe-grainetf,  free  f'loin  greafe,  and 
robbed  with  ruffles.  2.  Lay  on  your' 
colours  as  fmooth  as  pofilhle  ; and,  if 
the  varnifh  has  any  blideis  in  it,  tfike 
them  off  by  a polifh  with  uiflies.  ■ 3. 
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- While  you  are  varnilhing,  keep  your 
work  warm,  but  not  too  hot.  4.  In  lay- 
ing on  your  varnilh,  begin  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  ftroke  the  brufh  to  the  outfide  ; 
then  to  another  extreme  part,  and  fo  on 
till  all  be  covered ; for  if  you  begin  at 
the  edges,  thebrulh  will  leave  blots  there, 
and  make  the  work  unequal.  5.  In  fine 
works  ufe  the  fineft  tripoli  in  polifhing  : 
do  not  polilh  it  at  one  time  only  ; but, 
after  the  firlt  time,  let  it  dry  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  polilh  it  again  for  the  laft 
time.  6.  In  the  firft  polilliing  you  mud 
ufe  a good  deal  of  tripoli,  but  in  the 
next  a very  little  will  ferve  : when  you 
have  done,  wadi  off  your  tripoli  with  a 
fponge  and  water  ; dry  the  varniflt  with 
a dry  linen-rag  ; and  clear  the  work,  if 
a white  ground,  with  oil  and  whiting; 
or,  if  black,  with  oil  and  lamp-black. 

V.aRNisH  alfo  lignifies  a fort  of  fliining 
coat,  wherewith  potter’s  ware,  deKt- 
ware,  china-ware,  fifr.  are  covered, 
which  gives  them  afmoothnefs  and  luftre. 
Melted  lead  is  generally  ufed  for  the 
firft,  and  fmalt  for  the  fecond.  See  the 

- article  Glazing. 

Varnish,  among  medalifts,  lignifies  the 
colours  antique  medals  have  acquired  in 
the  earth.  “ 

The  beauty  which  nature  alone  is  able  to 
give  to  medals,  and  art  has  never  yet  at- 
tained to  counterfeit,  enhances  the  value 
of  them  ; that  is,  the  colour,  which  cer- 
tain foils,  in  which  they  have  a long  time 
lain,  tinges  the  metals  withal ; fome  of 
which  are  blue,  almoft  as  beautiful  as 
the  tuiquoife  ; others  with  an  inimitable 
vermilion  colour  ; others  with  a certain 
fliining  polilhed  brown,  vaftly  finer  than 
biafil  figures. 

The  moft  ufual  varnifli  is  a beautiful 
gieen,  which  hangs  to  the  fineft  ftrokes 
without  effacing  them,  more  accurately 
than  the  fineft  enamel  does  on  metals. 

No  metal  but  brafs  is  fufceptible  of  this  ; 
for  the  green  ruft  that  gathers  on  filver 
always  fpoils  it,  and  It  muft  be  got  off 
with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

Falfifiers  of  medals  have  a.falfe  or  modern 
varnifli,  which  they  ufe  on  their  coun- 
terfeits, to. give  them  the  appearance,  or 
air,  of  being  antique.  But. this  may  be 
difcovered  by  its  foftnefs,  it  being  fofter 
than  the  natural  varnifli,  which  is  as  hard 
as  the  metal  itl'clf. 

Some  depofite  their  fpurioiis  metals  in  the 
earth  for  a confiderable  time,  by  which 
means  they  contraft  a fort  of  varnifli, 
which  may  impofe  upon  (he  lefs  know- 
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ing  ; others  ufe  fal  armoniac,  and  athetj 
burnt  paper. 

VAS,  a veffel  either  for  mechanical,  che. 
mical,  culinary,  or  any  other  ufes.  In 
anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  convey  a 
fluid  are  called  veffels,  as  the  veins, 
arteries,  and  lymphatics. 

VASA  CONCOBDI.®,  among  hydraulic 
authors,  are  two  veffels,  fo  conftrufted  aa 
that  one  of  them,  though  full  of  wine, 
will  not  run  a drop;  unlefs  the  other, 
being  full  of  water,  do  run  alfo.  Their 
ftrufiure  and  apparatus  may  be  feen  in 
Wolfius  Element.  Mathef.  t.  I.  Hydraul. 

VASCULAR,  in  anatomy,  fomething 
confining  of  divers  veffels ; as  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  &c.  See  Artery,  fifr, 

VASCULIFEROUS  plants,  fuch  whole 
feeds  are  contained  in  veffels,  which  are 
fometimes  divided  into  cells. 

VASE,  a term  frequently  ufed  for  antient 
veffels  dug  from  under  ground,  or  other, 
wife  found,  and  preferved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

In  architeflure,  the  appellation  vafe  is 
alfo  given  to  thofe  ornaments  placed  on, 
cornicbes,  fochles,  or  pedeftals,  repre* 
renting  the  veffels  of  the  antients,  parti, 
cularly  thofe  ufed  in  facrifice ; as  incenfe. 
pots,  flower- pots,  £ff.  They  ferve  to 
-crown  or  finifh  facades,  or  frontifpiecesj 
and  hence  called  acroteria. 

The  term  vafe,  however,  is  more  parti- 
cularly ufed,  in  architeflure,  tofignify, 
the  body  of  the  Corinthian  and  compofite 
capital  ; otherwife  called  the  tambour  ot 
drum,  and  fometimes  the  campana  or 
bell.  See  the  afticles  Corinthian  and 
Composite. 

Vafe  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  among  Ho- 
rifts,  for  what  is  more  ufually  called  tilt 
calyx,  or  cup.  See  the  article  CaLYX, 

VASSAL,  in  old  law-books,  denotes  J 
tenant  that  held  land  in  fee  of  his  lord, 
to  whom  he  vowed  fidelity  and  fervice, 
See  Fealty,  Fee,  Homage., 

VASSERBURG,  or  Wasserburo,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  fitoatcd 
on  the  river  Inn,  thirty  miles  eaft  of 
Munich, 

VASTO,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  for  lit 
heir,  or  him  in  reverfion  or  remainderi 
againft  the  tenant  for  term  of  life  01 
years,  for  making  wafte.  See  ,the  an 
tide  Waste. 

VASTUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  legs ; tlio 
one,  called  vaftus  internus,  ariresfrontl 
the  whole  internal  fide  of  the  femur;  and  I 
the  other,  called  vaftus  externus,  tatol 
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its  rife  from  tfee  wliole  external  fide  of 
the  femar ; and  both  together,  with  the 
cra--alis  and  refras,  form  a very  robuil 

jr  and  ftrong  tendon  juft  above  the  knee, 
to  which  the  patella  adheres  behind,  and 
which  is  inferled  below  the  knee  at  a tu- 
bercle of  the  tibia.  See  Muscle  . 

VAT,  or  Fat,  a veffel  for  holding  wine, 
ale,  beer,  cyder,  in  the  time  of  thek 
preparation. 

VATERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
poiyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  conGlts  of  five  oval 
and  patent  petals ; and  its  fruit  is  a tor- 
binated,  coriaceous,  and  unilocular  cap- 
fuie,  containing  a fingle  ova!  feed. 

VATICAN,  a magnificent  palace  of  the 
pope,  in  Rome,  which  is  faid  to  con  Eft 
of  feveral  (houfand  rooms : but  the  parts 
of  it  moil  admired  are  the  grand  ftair- 
cafe,  the  pope’s  apartment,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  library,  which  is  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  world,  both  in  printed 
books  and  manuferipts. 

VAUDEMONT,  the  capital  of  a county 
of  the  fame  name  in  Lorrain,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Nancy, 

VAUDOIS  are  certain  valleys  Gtuated 
north  of  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  in 
Italy  : the  chief  town  is  Lucerne,  See 
the  article  Lucerne. 

VAUDREVANGE,  a town  of  Lorrain, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sare,  fifty  miles 
Dorth-eaft  of  Nancy. 

VAUGE,  high  mountains  of  Alface  in 
Germany,  which  feparate  it  from  Lor- 
rain  on  the  weft. 

VAULT, in  architeflure,  an  arched 
roof,  fo  contrived  that  the  ftones  which 
form  it  fuftain  each  other.  See  Arch. 
Vaults  are,  on  many  occafions,  to  be 
preferred  to  foffits  or  fiat  ceilings,  as  they 
give  a greater  height  and  elevation,  and 
are  befides  more  firm  and  durable.  See 
the  article  Ceiling. 

Sainiafms  obfeives,  that  the  antients  had 
only  three  kinds  of  vaults.  The  fiift 
■was  the  fornix,  made  cradle-wife ; the 
fecon(|  a teftudo,  r,  e,  tortoile-wife,  which 
the  French  call  cul  defour,  or  oven-wife; 
and  the  third  concha,  or  trumpet-wife. 

But  the  moderns  have  fubdivided  thefe 
three  forts  into  many  more,  to  which 
they  have  given  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  figures  andufes;  feme  of 
them  are  circular,  and  others  elliptical. 
Again,  the  fweeps  of  fome  are  larger, 
others  lefs,  portions  of  a fphere.  All 
fuch  as  are  above  hemifpheres,  are  called 
high,  or  furmounted,  Vitults  j and  all 
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that  are  lefs  thaa  hemifpheres,  »te  called 
low,  or  furbafed,  vaults,  or  teftudines. 
In  fome  vaqlts  the  height  is  greater  ihaa 
the  diameter ; in  others  it  k Id's  s others, 
again,  are  quite  flat,  and  only  made 
with  haunfes  j others  like  ovens,  or  in 
the  form  of  a cul  de  four,  ®c.  and  others 
growing  wider  as  they  lengthen,  like  a 
trumpet. 

There  are  alfo  gothic  vaults,  with  ogives, 
IS’c.  See  the  article  Ogive, 

Of  vaults  fome  again  are  fingle,  others 
riouWe,  crofs,  diagonal,  horizontal, 
afeending,  defeending,  angular,  oblique, 
pendent,  fife. 

Mqper  Vaults  are  thofe  that  cover  the 
principal  parts  of  buildings,  in  contra- 
■diftinllion  to  the  upper  or  fubordiiiate 
vaults,  which  only  cover  fome  little  part, 
as  a paffage  or  gate,  &e. 

Double  Vault  is  one  that  k built  evsr 
another,  to  make  the  outer  decoration 
range  with  the  inner;  or,  to  make  the 
beauty  and  decoration  of  ihe  inlide  con- 
fiftent  with  that  of  the  outfiJe,  ieav.s  a 
fpace  between  the  concavity  01  ihe  on# 
and  the  convexity  cf  the  other.  Tnftances 
of  which  we  have  in  the  dome  of  St, 
Petei’s  at  Rome,  St.  Paul’s  at  London, 
and  in  that  cf  the  invalids  at  Paris. 

Vaults  nmih  fo/n/aiTaiwff/ arc  fueb  whole 
fweep,  or  inner  face,  is  enriched  with 
pannels  of  fculpiure,  feparated  by  plat- 
bands. Thefe  compartments,  which  are 
of  different  figures,  according  to  the 
vaults,  and  ufually  gilt  on  a white 
ground,  are  made  with  ftone  or  brick- 
walls,  as  in  the  church  of  8t.  Peter  at 
Rome,  or  with  plaifter  on  timber-vsnlts, 

’theory  Vaults.  A femi. circular  arch 
or  vault,  ftanding  on  two  piedroits,  or 
impofts,  and  all  the  ftones  that  compofe 
them,  being  cut,  and  placed  in  luch  man- 
ner as  that  their  joints  or  beds,  being  pro- 
longed, do  all  meet  in  the  center  of  the 
vault ; it  is  evident  that  all  the  ftones 
muft  be  in  the  form  of  wedges  ; i.  e,  muft 
be  wider  and  bigger  at  top  1 by  yiitue  of 
which  they  fuftain  each  other,  and  inutu- 
ally  oppofe  the  effort  of  their  weight, 
wt'iicb  determines  them  to  fall. 

The  ftorie  in  the  middle  of  the  viults, 
which  ftands  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  is  called  Ihe  key  of  the  v,m!t,  is 
fuftained  on  each  fide  by  two  eontiguoua 
ftones,  juft  as  by  two  inclined  planes ; 
and,  confiqiiently,  the  effort  it  makes  to 
fall  is  not  equal  to  its  weight. 

But  ftill  that  effort  is  the  greater,  as  flis 
inclined  planes  are  kfs  inclined  j fo  ths 
Is  D 3 ' if 
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if  tliey  wei'e  infinitely  little  inclined,  i.  e. 
if  tliey  were  perpendicular  to  the  horizon 
as  well  as  the  key,  it  will  tend  to  (all 
with' its  whole  weight,  and  would  a£lu- 
ally  fall  but  for, the  mortar. 

The  I'econd  Hone,  which  is  on  the  right 
or  left  of  the  key-ltone,  is  fultained  by  a 
third,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  figure  of 
the  v.iu!t,  is  necelTirily  more  inclined  to 
the  I'econd  than,  the  fecond-  is.  to  the  fii  ft  ; 
and  conftquently  the  fecond,  in  the  effort 
it  makes  to  (all,  emp'oy.s  a lets  part  of  its 
weig,ht  than  the  hi  If,  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  Hones  from  the  key  ftone  employ  ftill 
a'lefs  and  lei's  part  of  their  weight  to  the 
laft,  .which,  reiting  on  a horizontal  plane, 
employs  no  part  of  its  weight  ; or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  makes  no  effort 
at  all,  as  being  entirely  lupported  by  the 
impcft. 

Kow,-  in  vaults,  a great  point  to  be  aim- 
ed at  is,  that  all  the  vouffoirs,  or  key- 
ftones,  iiiike  an  equal  e^ort  towards 
falling.  Fo  effeif  this,  it  is  vifible,  that 
as  each  (reckoning  from  the  key  to  the 
impoft)  employs  ftiil  a lets  and  lefs  part 
of  its  whole  weight;  the  firft,  for  in- 
Ifance,  only  employing  one  halt ; the  (e- 
cond,  one  third ; the  third,  one  fouith, 
'S’c.  There  is  nq  other  way  of  making 
thole  di.Tcient  part.s  equal,  hut  by  a pro- 
portionable augmentatron  of  the  whole; 
i.  e,  the  I'econd  ftone  mull  be  heavier 
th.an  the  firft,  the  third  than  the  fecond, 
Sfc.  to  lha  laft;  which  (hculd  be  infi- 
nitely heavier. 

M.  tie  la  Hue  demonftrates  what  , that 
proportion  is,  in  which  the  weights  of 
the  Itones  of  a ftmi-rircuiar  arch  mull  be 
increal'eii  to  be  in  sequilibrio.  Or  lo  tend 
with  equal  forces  to  fall,  which  is  the 
firmelt  dil'ppfition  a vatilt  can  have. 

^Flie  architefls  belore  him  had  no  certain 
jljle  to  conducl  thamfeJvES  by,  but  did  all 
at  random.  IJeckoning  the  degrees  of 
the  quadrant  of  a circle,  from  the  key- 
ftone  to  the  impoft,  the  extremity  of  each 
ftone..  will  take  up  Co  much  the  greater 
arch  as  it  is  farther  from  the  k:  y. 

M.  de  la  Hire’s  rule  is  lo  augment  the 
weight  of  each  ftone  above  that  of  the 
key,  Hope,  as  much  as  the  langent  of  the 
arch  of  the  ftone  exceeds  the  tangent  of 
the  arch  of  half  the  kev.  Now  the  tan- 
gent of  the  laft  ftope  fcf  npceftity  becomes 
infinite,  and  of  confirquence  its  weight 
fiiould  be  Co  too  ; luit,  as  infinity  has  no 
place  in  practice,  the  rule  amounts  to 
this;  that  the  lalt  Itones  be  leaded  as  much 


as  poffible,' that  they  may  the  better  re. 
flit  the  effort  wbich  the  vault  makes  to 
feparate  them  ; which  is  called  the  (hoot 
or  drift  of  the  vault.  . 

Mr.  Parent  has  fince  determined  the  curve,' 
or  figure,  which  the  extrados,  or  ouificle 
of  a vault,  whofe  inirados,  or  infide,  ig 
fpherical,  muft  have,  that  all  the  Hones 
may  be  in  equilibrio. 

Key  of  a 'VaulV  is  a ftone  or  brick  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  in  form  of  a trun- 
cated  cone,  ferving  lo  bind  or  fallen  all 
the  reft.  See  the  article 

Rems,  or  fillings  up  of  a Vault,  are  ths 
‘tides 'which  luliain  it, 

P'endentinje  of  a Vault  is  the  part  fuf. 
pended  between  the  arches  or  ogives, 
See  the  article  Pendentive. 

Impofi  of  a Vault  is  the  ftone  whereon 
the  Aft  yoiiffoir,  or  arch- ftone  of  the 
vault,  is  laid.  See  Im.post. 

VAUR,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in  France, 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Touloufe. 

XJBBDA,  a city  of  Antlajufia,  iti  Spain, 
forty-five  miles  noi'th-eaft  of  Granada ; 
weft  long.  3°  6',  north  lat.  38®. 

UBERLINGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  ten  miles  north  of  Conttance, 

USES,  or  St.  Ub.es,  a city  and  port 
town  of  Portugal,  fiiuateU  on  a fine 
ba.v,  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon. 

UBI'QUITARIANS,  in  chbrch-hiftory.a 
fe£l  of  heretics  who  fprung  up  in  Ger- 
many about  the  year  1590,  and  main. 
tained  that  the  body  of  Jel'us  Chrill  ij 
ubiqiie,  everywhere,  or  in  every  place, 
at  the  Came  time.  However,  they  wert 
not  quite  agreed  among  iheml'elves;  I'omi 
holding,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  CtiriB, 
even  during  his  mortal  life,  was  ever; 
where;  and  others  dating  the  ubiqiiitj 
pf  his  body  frpm  the  lime  of  bis  alien, 
fion  only, 

UBICgJITY,  omniprefence  an  atlribulj 
of  the  Deity,  whereby  he  is  always  in, 
timately  prclent  to  all  things;  gives tht 
effe  to  alj  things  ; knows,  prtferves,  aill 
does  all  in  all  things.  See  God.  ■ 
For,  fince  God  can.not  be  faid  to  exifti! 
all  places,  as  placed  therein  (becaufethel 
he  would  need  fomelhiog  to  Ins  exill' 
ence,  ’pix,.  place  ; and  would  have  ex, 
tenfion,  parts,  Gfc.)  he  muft  be  con. 
ceived  to  be  everywhere,  or  in  ail  tbings, 
as  a firft,  univerl'al,  efficient  capfe,  in  4 
his  effcfls.  See  Ca'USE,  &c. 

I^e  is  preCent  therefore  to  all  his  crei. 
lures,  as  a pure  aft  or  an  exercile  ot  tj 
aiitye  virtue,  which  knows,  prefervu, 

goveriiii 
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.governs,  Sfc.  every  thing.  Nor  are  even  ■ 
finite  minds  prelent,  otherwife  than  by 
opef*iion. 

UCKERMUN'D,  a town  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, and  duichy  of  Pomerania,  fitualed 
on  a bay  of  the  RalticrSsa,  twenty -five 
miles  north-weft  of  Stetin,  _ 

UDDER,  uber,  in  comparative  anatomy, 
that  part  in  brutes  wherein  the  milk  is 
prepared,  anCwering  to  the  mammae,  or 
breafts,  in  women.  See  Breasts. 

UDENSICOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  fituated 
in  ?art  long.  96°  30',  north  iat,  53°. 

UDINA,  A town  of  Friuli,  in  Italy, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Aquileia. 

VECHT,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  Ger- 
many, thirty  miles  north  of  Olhahrtig. 

V'ECHT  is  alfo  a river  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands; which  running  from  eaft  to  weft 
through  the  province  of  Overyffel,  falls 
into  the  Zuyder-fea  below  Swartduys. 

VECTIS,  the  lever,  one  of  the  mecha- 
nic powers. . See  the  article  Lever. 

VECTOR,  in  aftronomy,  a line  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  from  any  planet  moving 

. round  a center,  or  the  focus  of  an  ellipfis, 
to  that  center  or  focus. 

This,  by  fome  writers  of  the  new  aftro- 
nomy, is  called  vecior,  or  radius  vefilor, 
becaule  it  is  that  line  by  which  the  pla- 
net feems  to  he  carried  round  its  center, 
and  with  which  ;t  defcribes  areas  pro- 
portional to  the  times.  See  the  articles 
Planet,  Area,  &c. 

VEDETTE,  in  the  military  art,  a fentinel 
on  horl’eback  rtttached  from  the  main 
body  ofthe  armv,  to  difcover  and  give 
notice  of  the  enemies  defigns. 

VEER,  a fea-tsrm  varioiifly  ufed.  Thus 
veering  out  a rope,  denotes  the  letting  it 
goby  hand,  or  letting  it  run  out  ofitfelf. 
It  is  not  ufed  for  letting  out  any  running 
rope  except  the  fiieer. 

Veer  Is  alfo  ufed  In  reference  to  the  wind  ; 
for,  when  it  changes  often,  they  fay  it 
veers  about. 

Vegetable,  wgetabUe,  in  phyfiology, 
a term  applied  to  all  plants,  conlidered  as 
capable  ot  growth ; L e.  all  natural  bo- 
dies which  have  parts  organically  formed 
fpr  generation  and  accretion,  but  not 
fenfation.  See  the  article  Plant. 
Vegetables,  according  to  the  analyfeS 
made  of  them  by  cheiniliry,  are  diftin- 
gnlftiable  into  two  grand  tribes,  the  acid 
and  the  alkaiinej  the  ni  ft  affording  a vola- 
tile acid,  and  the.  fecond'a  volatile  alkali, 
ppon  a dry  diftillatlon  : thus  guaiacnm, 
fedsr,  box,  cinnamon,  cjoyes,  forrei, 
ptiatj  balm,  &c,  afford  ah  acid;  but 
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garlic,  leeks,  onions,  horfe-radlfii,  fcur- 
vy-grafs,  muftnrd,  &c.  afford  an  alkali, 
which,  when  reflified,  is  hardly  diltin- 
guilhable  from  that  of  animal  fubftances, 
lb  as  nearly  to  referable  the  fpirit  and  fait 
ofhariftiorn. 

VEGETATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  afil 
whereby  plants  receive  nourifiiment  and 
grow.  See  the  article  Plant, 

The  procefs  of  nature,  in  the  vegetation 
of  plants,  is  very  accurately  delivered  by 
the  excellent  Malpighi,  to  the  effba  fol- 
lowing : The  egg,  or  feed,  of  the  plant 
being  excluded  out  of  the  ovary,  called 
pod,  or  huflc,  and  requiring  further  fo- 
flering  and  brooding,  is  committed  to 
the  earth  ; which  having  received  it  into 
her  fertile  bofom,  not  only  does  the  office 
of  incubation,  by  her  own  warm  vapours 
and  exhalation,  joined  with  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ; but,  by  degrees,  fupplles  what 
the  feed  requires  for  its  further  growth  : 
as  abounding  everywhere  with  canals  and 
finufes,  wherein  the  dew  and  rain  water, 
impregnated  with  fertile  falts,  glide,  like 
the  chyle  apd  blood  in  llr:. arteries,  &c, 
of  animals.  This,  moilture,  meeting 
with  a new  depofited  feed,  is  percolated, 
or  ftrained  through  the  pores  or  pipes 
of  the  outer  rind,  or  hulk,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  fecundines  of  the  fcstul'es,  on 
the  infide  whereof  lies  one  or  more, 
commonly  two,  thick  feminal  leaves,  an- 
fwering  to  the  placenta  in  women,  and 
the  cotyledons  in  b'ruies.  See  the  articles 
Eoo,  Seed,  ISc, 

Thel'e  feed-leaves ‘confift  of  a great  num- 
ber of  little  vtficiilas,  or,  bladders,  with 
a tube  correfponding  to  the  navel-ftrlng  Ul 
animals.  , In  ihefe  veficulce  is  received 
the  moifture  of  the  earth,  ftrained  thro’ 
the  rind  of  the  feed  ; which  m>kes  a 
flight  fermentation  with  th-,  p.oper  juice 
before  contained  therein.  This  fer- 
mented liquor  is  conveyed  hy  the  umbi- 
lical velfej  to  the  trunk  of  the  little  plant; 
and  to  the  gem,  or  bud,  whi  h is  conti- 
guous thereto  1 upon  which  a Vegetation 
and  increafe  of  the  parts  fUcceed. 

Such  is  the  procedure  in  the  vegetation  of 
plants;  which  the  illullrious  author  ex- 
emplifies in  a grain  of  wheat,  as  fol- 
lows ; The  firft  day  the  grain  Is  fown  it 
grows  a little  turgid  ; and  the  fecundine, 
or  hulk,  gapes  a little  in  feveral  places  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  plant,  being  conti- 
nued by  the  umbilical  veffel  to  a conglo- 
bated leaf  (which  is  called  the  pulp  or 
flefh  of  the  feed,  and  is  what  conftituteS 
jj}e  ^ower)  fwelis  j by  which  means,  not 
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only  ihe  gem  or  fprout  (which  Is  to  be  the 
future  ftem)  opens,  and  waxes  green,  but 
the  roots  begin  to  bunch  out;  whence 
the  placenta,  or  feed-leaf,  becoming 
loofe,  gapes.  The  fecond  day,  the  fe- 
cuhdine,  or  hulk,  being  broke  through, 
the  ftem,  or  top  of  the  future  ftraw,  ap- 
pears on  the  outfide  thereof,  and  grows 
upwards  by  degrees:  in  the  mean  time, 
the  feed-leaf,  guarding  the  roots,  be- 
comes turgid  with  its  veficulse,  and  puts 
forth  a white  down.  And  the  leaf  be- 
ing pulled  away,  you  fee  the  roots  of  the 
plant  bare ; the  future  buds,  leaves, 
and  reft  of  the  ftalk  lying  hid.  Between 
the  roots  and  the  afcending  ftem  the 
trunk  of  the  plant  is  knit,  by  the  navel- 
knot,  to  the  flower-leaf,  which  is  very 
moift,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  white 
colour  and  its  natural  tafte.  The  third 
day,  the,  pulp  of  the  conglobated,  or 
round  deaf,  becomes  turgid  with  the 
juice.-which  it  received  from  the  earth 
fermenting  with  its  own. 

Thus  the  plant  increafing  in  bignefs,  and 
its  bud  or  Item  becoming  taller,  from 
whitilh  turns  greenilh : the  lateral  roots 
atlfo  break  forth  greenilh  and  pyramidal 
from  the  gaping  Iheatb,  which  adheres 
chiefly  to  the  plant;  and  the  lower  root 
grows  longer  and  hairy,  with  many 
flbres  fljooting  ouf  of  the  fame. 

Indeed  there  are  hairy  fibres  hanging  all 
along  on  all  the  roots,  except  on  their 
tips ; and  thefe  fibres  are  feen  to  wind 
about  flie  faline  particles  of  the  foil,  lit. 
tie-lumps  of  earth,  &c.  like  ivy ; whence 
they  grow  curled.  Above  the  lateral 
roots  there  now  break  out  two  other  lit- 
tle ones. 

The  fourth  day,  the  ftem,  mounting 
upwards,  makes  a right  angle  with  the 
feminal  leaf:  the  laft  roots  put  forth 
more  j and  the  other  three,  growing  lar- 
ger, are  cloathed  with  more  hairs,  which 
itraitly  embrace  the  lumps  of  earth  ; and 
where  they  meet  with  any  vacuity,  unite 
into  a'kind  of  net- work* 

From  this  time  forward  the  root  puljies 
with  more  regularity  downward,  and 
the  ftalk  upward,  than  before.  There 
is,  however,  this  great  difference  in 
(their  .growth,  that  the  ftalk  and  branches 
find  no  refinance  tp  their  /hooting  up, 
while  the  roots  find  a great  deal  to 
their  (hooting  downward,  by  means  of 
the  folidity  of  the  earth,  whence  the 
branches  advance  much  fafter  and  far- 
ther in  their  growth  than  the  roots;  and 
thefe  laft,  oftep  finding  the-  refinance  pf 


a tough  earth  unfurmountable,  turn  their 
courfe,  and  (hoot  almoft  horizentally. 
See  the  article  Generation. 

VEGETATIVE  soul,  among  philofo-. 
phers,  denotes  that  principle  in  plants, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  vegetate,  or  re- 
ceive  nouriftiment  and  grow.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

VEHICLE,  niebiculum,  in  general,  de- 
notes  any  thing  that  carries  or  bears  ano- 
ther along ; but  is  more  particularly  ufed 
in  pharmacy  for  any  liquid  ferving  to  di-  , 
lute,  feme  medicine,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  adminiftered  more  commodioully  to 
the  patient. 

VEIL,  velum,  a piece  of  fluff,  ferving  to 
cover  or  hide  any  thing. 

In  the  romilh  churches,  in  time  of  Lent, 
they  have  veils  or  curtains  over  the  altar, 
crucifix,  images  of  faints,  &c. 

A veil  or  crape  is  wore  on  the  head  by 
nuns,  as  a badge  of  their  profeflion  : the 
novices  wear  white  veils  ; but  thofe  who 
have  made  the  vows,  black  ones.  See 
the  article  Nun. 

VEIN,  vena,  in  anatomy,  is  a veffel 
which  carries  the  blood  from  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The 
veins  are  compofed  principally  of  a mem. 
branaceous,  a vafculous,  and  a mufeu- 
lous  tunic  : but  thefe  are  vaftly  thinner 
than  in  the  arteries.  See  Artery. 

The  veins  are  only  a continuation  of  the 
extreme  capillary  arteries,  reflefled  back 
again  towards  the  heart,  and  uniting  iheir 
channels  as  they  approach  It,  till  at  lalt 
they  all  form  three  large  and  primary 
veins,  .vi»-  the'eava,  which  brings  the 
blood  back  from  all  parts  above  and  be- 
low the  heart  j the  vena  portae,  which 
brings  the  blood  from  the  liver  ; and  the 
pulmonary  vem.  See  Cava,  &c. 

The  heft  method  of  tracing  the  general 
courfe  of  the  veins,  is  to  begin  with  the 
main  trunks,  or  primary  veins,  and  end 
with  their  ramifications  and  capillary  ex- 
tremities, according  to  their  feveral  divi- 
Cons  and  fubdivifions. 

The  vena  cavaarifes,  with  a large  (inus, 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ; fee 
plate  CCXCIII.  fig,,  i.  and  a.  where 
it  is  marked  t : and  here  it  fends  out  a 
vein  to  the  heart  itfelf,  called  the  coro- 
nary vein  i and  is  divided  into  two  trunk', 
a fuperior,  called  the  cava  defeendens,  and 
marked  a ; and  an  inferior  one,  called 
cava  afeendens,  and  marked  3.  From 
the  fuperior  trunk  of  J:he  vena  cava,  arife 
the  following  veins,  vix,  the  vena  azy- 
gos,-marked  4;  the  bronchial  vein,  which, 

in 
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in  fome  fubjefts,  indeed,  does  not  rife 
(eparate,  hut  comes  from  the  azygos, 
and  foraetimes  from  the  intercoftals,  and 
in  fome  is  altogether  wanting ; the  me- 
diaftinal  vein,  which  accompanies  the 
mediaftinal  artery ; the  fuperior  dia- 
phragmatic, which  in  like  manner  ac- 
companies the  artery  of  that  name;  and 
finally,  the  fiibclavians,  marked  5,  5. 
From  thefe  laft  arife,  on  each  fide,  the 
external  jugular  vein,  marked  6,  6, 
where  the  right  one,  in  fig.  i.  is  cut 
off : the  jugular  vein  in  its  fub-divilions 
receives  different  denorninations  from  the 
parts  over  Which  they  are  diftributed  ; as 
the  frontal,  temporal,  occipital,  Efr.  From 
the  fubclavians  likewife  arife  the  internal 
jugulars,  marked  7,  7 : thefe  give  ra- 
mifications to  the  larynx,  pharynx,  the 
mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the 
tongue  : and  befides  thefe,  its  trunk  ter- 
minates in  a fack,  and  brings  back  the 
blood  from  the  brain  and  finufes  of  the 
dura  mater.  From  the  fame  veins  like- 
wife arife  the  vertebral  one,  which  af- 
cends  to  the  cranium  thro’  the  tranfverfe 
apophy/es  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck ; 
alfo  the  intercoftals,  marked  8 (fig.  z.) 
the  mammary  veins,  marked  9,  9,  ibid, 
-the  fcapulares  and  mufculares:  and,  fi- 
nally, the  axillary  veins,  marked  to,  10, 
the  exterior  branch  of  which  is  called  the 
cephalic,  marked  11,  ir,  (fig.  i.  and  a.) 
and  extended  along  the  exterior  part  of 
the  arm  towards  the  thumb;  its  interior 
branch,  called  the  bafilic,  and  marked 
12,  12  ; the  vena  medians,  formed  of 
the  concourfe  of  the  hepatic  and  bafilic, 
and  marked  13,  13  ; and  finally,  that 
which  runs  over  the  back  of  the  hand  to- 
wards the  little  finger,  is  called  the  fal- 
vaiella.  See  Afeyoos,  &c. 

The  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  is 
remarkable  for  its  valves,  which  ferve  to 
prevent  the  blood. from  returning  towards 
the  extremities:  it  is  marked  3. 

From  it  arife  the  following  veins  ; mix. 
the  diaphragmatic,  hepatic,  and  renal  or 
emulgent  veins,  which  laft  go  to  the  kid- 
nies,  and  are  marked  14,  14 ; alfo  the 
fpermatic  veins,  facra  and  iliacs,  which 
laft  are  marked  15,  15  ; and  from  thefe, 
on  each  fide,  arife  hypogaftrics  and  epiga- 
ftrics,  as  alfo  the  crural  veins,  which  go 
to  the  feet,  and  are  marked  16,  16;  the 
internal  branch  of  this,  toward  the  inter- 
nal malleolus,  is  called  the  faphcena  ; 
and  its  external  branch  about  the  knee, 
the  poplitaea  ; in  the  leg  it  is  called  fura- 
lis  j and  about  the  great  toe  of  each  foot. 


the  cephalic  vein  of  the  foot.  See  tlri 
article  Diaphragmatic,  Etc. 

The  vena  port®  has  fome  kind  of  refem- 
blance  to  a tree  in  its  ftruflure : its  roots, 

, or  inferior  branches,  being  divided  into 
the  right  and  left.  From  the  right  arife 
all  the  meferaic  veins  of  the  inteftines, 
the  internal  hmmorrhoidal,  and  the  right 
epiploics  t the  left  is  called  the  fplenic 
vein  ; from  which  arife  the  gaftrics,  the 
vafa  brevia,  the  pancreatic  epiploic,  and 
foraetimes  alfo  the  internal  hemorrhoi- 
dal vein.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  portae 
affords  the  cyftic-veins,  the  right  gaftric, 
duodenal,  &c.  And  laftly,  where  the 
trunk  begins  to  explicate,  it  conftitutes 
the  finus  port®  in  the  liver ; and  from 
this  it  is  divided  into  innumerable  bran- 
ches, difperfed  through  the  whole  fub- 
fiance  of  the  liver.  See  the  articles  Li- 
ver, Meseraic,  £ff. 

'The  third  primary  vein  is  the  pulmonary 
one,  which  arifes  from  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart,  where  it  firft  forms  a finus; 
and  is,  foon  afterwards,  divided  into  four 
branches,  and  finally  into  innumerable 
ramifications,  diftributed  through  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  lungs  (ii.  fig.  3.) 
reprefents  the  pulmonary  vein  in  the  time 
of  expiration  ; « being  its  trunk,  cutclofe 
to  the  bafe  of  the  heart;  b,  b,  its  divi- 
fions  to  the  right  and  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs;  c the  canalis  arteriofus;  d,  d,  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  freed  from  the 
veficles  of  the  lungs,  and  their  inofcula- 
tions  with  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Vein,  among  miners,  is  that  fpace  which  is 
bounded  with  woughs,  and  contains  ore, 
fpar,  canck,  clay,  chirt,  croil,  brownhen, 
pitcher-chirt,  cur,  which  the  philofophers 
call  the  mother  of  metals,  and  foraetimes 
foil  of  all  colours.  When  it  bears  ore, 
it  is  called  a quick  vein ; when  no  ore,  a 
dead  vein.  See  Tracing. 

VEJOURS,  'vifores,  in  law,  are  thofe  fent 
by  the  court,  to  take  a view  of  any  place 
in  queftion  for  the  better  decifion  of  the 
right. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  who  are  fent  to 
view  fuch  as  effoign  themfelves  de  malo 
le6li,  whether  in  truth  they  be  fuch  as 
that  they  cannot  appear,  or  whether  they 
be  counterfeit.  See  Essoin. 

VEIT,  or  St.  Veit,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  in  Germany  ; 
one  in  the  dutchy  of  Cainiola,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Carinthia. 

VELA,  a remarkable  cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Terra  Firroa,  in  weft  long,  73°  30',  and 
north  lat,  12“, 
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^^LAMENTUM  bombycinuM,  aname 
which  I'ome  anatoniifls  give' to  the  vel- 
vet membrane,  or  inner  Ikin  of  the  in- 
teftines.  See  Intestines. 

VELARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  the  Roman  emperors,  being 
a kind  of  uffier,  wjhofe  poll  was  behind 
the  curtain  in  the  prince’s  apartments; 
as'that  of  the  chancellors  was  at  the  en- 
try of  the  baiuftrade,  and  that  of  the  ofti- 
arii  at  the  door.  The  velarii  had  a fu- 
perior  of  the  fame  denomination  who 
commanded  them. 

■VELAY,  the  north-eall  divifion  of  Lan- 
guedoc, in  France. 

VELITES,  in  the  Roman  army,  a kind  of 
antient  foldiery,  who  were  armed  lightly 
with  a javelin,  a esfle,  cuiraffc  and  fliield. 

■VELLErrY,  iitllettas,  in  the  fchool-phi- 
lofophy,  is  ufually  defined  a languid, 
cold,  and  rem'ffs  will.  Others  fay,  it 
implies  an  impotency  of  obtaining  what 
we  require.  Others  will  have  it  a flight 
defire  for  fomething  which  a perfon-does 
not  matter  piucb,  or  is  to&  indolent  to 
feelc.  See  the  article  Will,  ©’c. 

■^^ELDENTS,  a town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany,  fituated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  lylofelle,  fifteen 
miles  eafl:  of  Triers. 

VELEZ,  a town  of  New  'Caftile,  fifty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Madrid. 

VELIRA,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  fixty  miles 
north- weft  of  I’ofega : call  long.  17°  31', 
north  lat.  46"  ij'. 

VELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tefra- 
dynamia-filiculofa  clafs  of.planls,  with  a 
tetrapetalous  cruciform  flower : the  fta- 
mina  are  fix  .filaments,  about  the  length 
of  the  cup;  and  the  fruit  is  a glohdfe, 
criftated,  bilocular  pod,  containing  a few 
roundifh  feeds.' 

VELLETRI,  a town  of  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  that 
city. 

VELLICATION,  among  phyficians,  the 
afl  of  twitching.  The  word  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a fort  of  (udden  con- 
vuffions  that  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 
mufcles. 

VELOCITY,  f'»iftnefs,  or  that  sffeflion 
of  moticn  wherebj'  a moving  body  is 
dlfpoied  to  run  over  a certain  I'pace  in  a 
certain  time.  See  Motion. 

For  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  fee  the 
aiticle  ACCELERnTiON. 

In  ;he  dofirine  of  fluxions  it  is  ufual  to 
ccnfider  the  velocity  wiih  which  ' magni- 
f.ules  flow,  or  are  generated.  Thus, 
the  velocity  with  which  a line  flaws,  is 


the  fame  as  that  of  the  point,  which  h 
fuppofed  to  deferibe  or  generate  the  line 
The  velocity  with  which  a furface  flows' 
is  the  fame  as  the  velocity-ofa  given  right 
line,  that,  by  moving  parallel  to  itTelf 
is  liippofed  to  geneiaie  a reflan^le,  a|, 
ways  equal  to  the  furface.  The  velocity 
with  which  a folid  flows,  may  be  mea. 
futed  by  the  velocity  of  a given  plain  fur. 
face  that,  by  moving  parallel  to  itfelf,  h 
fuppofed  to  generate  an  ereSI'  prifm,  o( 
cylinder,  always  equal'to  the  folid.  The 
velocity  with  which  an  angle  flows,  is 
meafured  by  the  velocity  of  a point,  fnp. 
pol'ed  to  deferibe  the  arc  of  a given  cir. 
clc,  'which  fubtends  the  angle,  and  mea. 
fures  it.  All  thefe  velocities  are  mea. 
fured  at  any  term  of  the  time  of- the 
motion,  by  the  fpaces  which  would  be 
deferibed  in  a given  time,  by  thefe 
points,  lines,  or  furfae'es,  with  their 
motions  continued  uniformly  fiom  that 
term. 

The  velocity  with  which  a quanlifv 
flows,  at  any  term  of  the  time,  while  it 
is  fijppofed  to  be  generated,  is  called  its 
fluxion.  See  the  an icle. Fluxion. 

VELOM,  a kind  of  parchment,  finer, 
evener,  and  whiter  than  the  common  fort, 
See  the  article  PARCHMENT. 

VELVET,  a rich  kind  'of  fluff,  all  (ilk, 
covered  cn  the  outfide  with  a clofe,  fhorl, 
fine,  foft  .fliag,  the  other  fide  being  a very 
ftrong  clofe  llffiie. 

The  nap  or  fiiag,  called  alfo  the  velvet- 

- ing,  of  this  ftulf,  is  formed  of  part  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  vyhich  the  woikman 
puts  on  a long  narrow-channeled  ruler 
or  needle,  which  he  afterwards  cuts,  by 
drawing  a fliarp  fteel  tool  along  the  chan- 
neV'bf  ihe  needle  to  the  ends  of  the  warp. 
The  principal  and  heft  manufaftories  of 
velvet  are  in  France  and  Italy,  particu- 
larly in  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Lucca:  there  are  others  in  Holland, 
fet  up'  bv  the  french  T.'fugees  ; whereof 
that  at  Harlem  is  the  moft  confiderablei 
but  they  all  come  fliort  of  the  beauty  of 
thofe  in  France,  and,  accordingly,  are 
fold  for  10  or  15  per  cent.  lefs.  There 
aie  even  fome  brought  from  China,  but 
I hey  are  the  worft  of  all. 

There  are  velvets  of  various  kinds;  as 
plain,  that  is,  uniform  and  fmoolh,  with* 
out. either  figures  or  ftripes. 

Figured  velvet,  that  is,  adorned  and 
worked  with  divers  figures,  though  the 
ground  be  the  fame  with  the  figures; 
that  is,  the  whole  furface  velveted. 
Rhmage  or  branched  velvet,  reprefenting 

long 
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!ong  ft'alks,  branches,  &c.  on  a fattin 
ground,  which  is  fometimes  of  the  fame 
Colour  with  the  velvet,  but  more  ufually 
of  a different  one.  Sometimes,  inliead 
of  fattin,  they  make  the  ground  of  gold 
and  filver  ; whence  the  denominations  of 
velvets  vvith  gold  ground,  £fc. 

Shorn  velvet,  is  that  vvherein  the  threads, 
that  make  the  velveting,  have  been  ranged 
jn  the  channeled  ruler,  but  not  cut  there. 
Striped  velvet,  is  that  wherein  there  are 
llripes  of  divers  colours  running  along 
the  warp,  whether  thefe  llripes  be  partly 
velvet,,  ahd  partly  fattin,  or  all  velveted. 
Cut  velvet,  is  that  whereon  the  ground  is 
a kind  of  taffety,  or  gros  de  tours,  and 
the  figures  velvet. 

Velvets  are  likewife  diftingullhed,  with 
regard  to  their  different  degrees  of  ftrength 
and  goodnefs,  into  velvets  of  four  threads, 
three  threads,  two.  threads,  and  a thread 
and  a half : the  firft  ar,e  thole  where  there 
are  eight  threads  of  lliag,  or  velveting, 
to  each  tooth  of  the  reed  5 and  the  fecond 
have  only  fix,  and  the  reft  four. 

In  general,  all  velvets,  both  worked  and 
cut,  fiiorn  apd  flowered,  are  to  have  their 
warp  and  lhag  of  organifm,  fpun  and 
twilled,  or  thrown  in  the  mill ; and  their 
woof  of  filk  well  boiled,  &c.  They  are 
all  of  the  fame  breadth. 

VENA.  VEIN,  in  anatomy.  See  Vein. 

VENAFRO,  a town  of  Italy,  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Naples. 

VENAISSIN,  the  territory  whereof  Avig- 
non is  the  capital.  See  Avignon.' 

VENAL,  or 'Venous,  among  anatomifts, 
&c.  fomething  that  bears  a relation  to  the 
veins.'  See  the  article  Vein. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fomething 
bought  with  money,  or  procured  by 

. biibes. 

VENANT,  or  St.  Venant,  a town  of 
Artois,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Lifle. 

VENCE,  a town  of  Provence,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  Piedmont,  ten 
miles  weft  of  Nice, 

Vendee,  in  law,  tighlfies  the  perfon  to 
whom  a thing  is  fold , in  oppofition  to 
vendor,  or  feller. 

VENDITIONI  exponas,  in  law,  a ju- 
dicial writ  direNied  to  the  Iheriff,  com- 
iiiaiKlIng  him  to  fell  goods,  which  he  had 
formerly,  by  command,  taken  into  his 
hands,  for  the  Dtisfying  a judgment 

, given  in  the. king’s  court. 

VENDOSME,  a town  of  Orlcanois,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  thirty- 
I'eveti  miles  weft  of  Orleans. 

VENF-ERING,  VaneerinGj  otFineer- 
VoL.  IV.  ‘ , 


ING,  a kind  of  marquetry,  or  inlaying, 
whereby  feveial  thin  flices  or  leaves  of 
fine  woods,  of  different  kinds,  aie  ap- 
plied and  fattened  on  a ground  of  fome 
common  wood.  . See  Marquetr-v; 
There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying;  the 
one,  which  is  the  ttiolt  common  and 

^ more  ordinary,  goes  no  farther  than  the 
making  of  compartments  of  different 
woods;  the  other  requires  much  more 
art,  in  repreftnting  flowers,  birds,  and 
the  like  figures. 

The  firft  kind  is  properly  called  veneer- 
ing ; the  latter  is  more  properly  called 
marquetry. 

The  wood  ufed  ih  veneering  is  firft  fawed 
out  into  flices  or  leaves  about  a line  in 
thicknefs;  i.  e.  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch.  In  order  to  faw  them,  the  blocks 
or  planks  are  placed  upright,  in  a kind 
of  fawing-prefs.  See  Sawing- mill; 

, Thefe  flices  are  afterwards  cut  into  nar- 
row flips,  and  fafhioned  divers  way.', 
according  to  the  defign  propofed  ; theti 
the  joints  having  been  exaffly  and  nicely 
adjutted,  and  the  pieces  brought  down 
to  their  proper  thicknefs,  with  feverai 
planes  for  the  purpofe,  they  are  glued 
down  bri  a ground  or  block,  with  good 
ftrong  englifh  glue. 

The  pieces  being  thus  jointed  and  gKied, 
the  'woi'k,  if  fmall,  is  put  in  a pre.^s  ; if 
large,  ’tis  laid  on  a bench  covered  with 
a.  board,  and  preffed  down  with  poles  or 
pieces  of  vvood,  one  end  of  which  reaches 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  roo.ii,  and  the  otjier 
bears  on  the  board. 

When  the  glue  is  thoroughly  .dry,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  prefs  and  finiflied  ; firft 
with  little  planes;  then  with  divers  Dra- 
pers, fome  of  which  refemble  rafps, 
which,  take  off  the  dents,  fsfr,  left  by  the 
planes. 

After  it  has  been  fgfficiently  feraped,  they 
polilh  it  with  the  Ikin  of  a fea-dog,  wax 
and  a brufli,  or  poiiflier  of  fhave-grafs; 

. which  is  the  laft  operation. 

VENEREAL,  forhething  belonging  to  ve- 
neryj  as  the  lues  venerea,  french  dll'eafe, 
or  pox.  See  Pox,  Gonorrhoea,  fife. 

VENERIS  OESTRU.M,  the  flimulv.s  or  in- 
centive of  venery,  is  an  appellation  givep 
by  fome  anatomifts  to  the  clitoris. 

Veneris  oestrum  is  alfo  ufed  by  others 
for  the  tranl'port  of  love,  or  the  utinoft 
extacy  of  dcfire,  or  enjoyment,  in  co- 
ition. 

VENERY,  is  ufed  for  the  a£l  of  copula- 
tion, or  coition,  of  the  two  fekes.  See 
the  article  GENERATION. 

19  E ; , 
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Venery  alfo  denotes  the  a£l  or  exercife  of  ceffary  to  fnclofe  the  city  with  a wail. 


hunting  wild  beafts,  which  are  alfo 
beafts  of  venery,  and  beafts  of  the  foreft. 
See  the  article  Game. 

VENESECTION,  or  Phlebotomy,  in 
furgery.  See  the  article  Phlebotomy. 

VENETA  the  Venetian  bole,  a fine 
red  earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  called  in 
the  colour- Ihops  Venetian  red.  It  is  ira- 
propeily  denominated  a bole,  being  a 
genuine  fpecies  of  red  ochre.  It  is  of  a 
fine  bright,  and  not  very  deep  red,  ap- 
proaching, in  foine  degree,  to  the.colouc 
of  minium,  or  red-lead,  and  is  mode- 
rately heavy,  and  of  an  even  and  fmooth 
texture,  yet  very  friable,  and  of  a dully 
furface  : it  adheres  fiimly  to  the  tongue, 
is  very  fmooth,  and  foft  to  the  touch, 
eafily  crumbles  to  pieces  between  the  fin- 
gers, and  very  much  ftains  the  fkin  in 
handling.  It  has  a flight  aftringent  tafte, 
and  makes  no  fermentation  with  acids. 
It  is  dug  in  Caripthia,  and  fent  from 
Venice  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  being 
an  excellent  colour,  and  very  cheap;  our 
colour-men  however  find  many  ways  of 
adulterating  it. 

VENEZUELA,  a province  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  lying  on  the  northern  ocean,  and 
having  new  Andalufia  on  the  eaft,  new 
Granada  on  the  fouth,  and  the  river  De 
la  Hacha  on  the  weft. 

VENIAL,  in  the  Romilh  theology,  a term 
applied  to  flight  fins,  and  fucli  as  eafily 
obtain  pardon.  In  conftfllng  to  the 
priefts,  people  are  not  obliged  to  accufe 
themfelves  of  all  their  venial  fins.  The 
thing  that  gives  the  greateft  embarras  to 
the  Roinifli  cafuifts,  is  to  diftinguifli  be- 
tween venial  and  mortal  fins.  The  re- 
formed rejcft  this  diftinflion  of  venial 
and  mortal  fins,  and  maintain,  that  all 
fins,  how  grievous  foever,  are  venial,  and 
all  fins,  how  flight  foever,  are  mortal. 
And  the  reafon  they  urge  is,  that  all  fins, 
though  of  their  own  nature  mortal,  yet 
become  venial  .or  pardonable,  by  virtue 
of  our  Saviour’s  paflion,  to  all  fuch  as 
fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offer- 
ed in  the  gofpel. 

-VENICE,  the  capital  of a-republic  in  Italy, 
of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  in  the  La- 
gunes,  or  fmall  iflands,  of  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  about  five  miles  from  the  conti- 
nent ; eaft  longit.  13°,  and  north"  lat. 
4 5 '’.40'. 

Venice  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  no  ar- 
my can  approach  ithy  land  ; the  avenues 
to  thole  iflands  being  fo  exceeding  diffi- 
cult, that  they  have  not  thought  it  ne- 


Nothing  can  appear  more  beautiful  than 
this  city,  as  we  approach  it  either  from 
the  continent  or  the  fea,  with  its  numer- 
ous  palaces  and  lofty  towers : its  cirquni. 
ference  is  about  fix  miles,  and  its  inha. 
bitants  are  computed  at  two  hundred 
thoufand. 

VENIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  is  a Judicial 
writ  lying  where  two  parties  plead  and 
come  to  iffue  ; ■ direfled  to  the-  flieriff, 
to  caufe  twelve  men,  of  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood, to  meet,  and  try  the  fame, 
and  to  fay  the  truth  upon  the  iffue  taken. 

VENLO,  a town  of  dutch  Gelderland, 

■ fituated  on  the  river  Maes,  nine  milej 
fouth  of  Gelder. 

VENOSA,  a town  of  Italyj  eighty  miles 

‘ eaft  of  Naples, 

VENT,  Vent-hole,  or  Spiracle,  a 
little  aperture  left  in  the  tubes  or  pipes 
of  fountains,  to.  facilitate  the  air’s  e- 
fcape ; or,  on  occafion,  to  give  them  air, 
as  in-  frofty  weather,  ©"c.  for  want  of 
which  they  are  apt  to  burft.  See  Pipe. 

■ Vent  is  likewife  applied  to  the  covers  of 

wind-furnaces,  whereby  the  air  enters, 
which  ferves  them  for  bellows,  and  which 
are  flopped  with  regifters  or  fluices,  ac. 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  required, 
as  in  the  furnaces  of  glafs-houfes,  af. 
fayers,  &e.  ' , . 

VENTA  DE  CRUZ,  a town  of  Terra  Fir- 
ms, forty  miles  fouth  of  Porto  Bello. 

VENTER,  BELLY,  in  anatomy,  a cavity 
in  the  body  of  an  animal,  containing  vif< 
cera,  or  other  organs  neceffary  for  thi 
performance  of  divers  funfiions, 
Phyficians  divide  the  human  body  into 
three  venters,  regions,  or  cavities;  the 
firft,  the  head,  containing  the  brain,  &f(. 
See  the  article  Skull,  &e. 

The  fecond,  the  bread,  or  thorax,  as  far 
as  the  diaphragm,  containing  the  organs 
of  refpiratirfn.  See  Thorax.. 

The  third,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
venter,  or  belly,  is  that  wherein  the  in- 
teftines  and  organs  of  generation  and  di- 
geftion  are  contained ; called,  by  anato- 
mills,  the  abdomen.  See  Abdomen. 

Venter  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a par- 
tition of  the  effefls  of  a father  and  mo- 
ther, among  children  born,  or  accruing 
from  different  marriages.  ^ 

Venter  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  children  where- 
of a woman  is  delivered  at  one  pregnan- 
cy ! thus,  two  twins  are  laid  to  be  of  the 
fame  venter. 

Venter,  or  Belly  ef  rt  tnnfcle,  is  the 
fltfliy  or  belly-part  thereof,  a.s  contra- 

dillin' 
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d'ftinguilhed  from  the  two  tendons,  its 
extremes,  one  whereof  is  called  the  head, 
and  the  other  the  tail,  of  the  mufcle.  See 
the  article  Muscle. 

Venter,  draconis,  dragon’s  belly, 
in  aftronomy,  denote?  the  middle  of:  a 
planet’s  orbit,  or  that  part  mod  remote 
fronn  the  nodes,  z.  e.  from  the  dragon’s 
head  and  tail;  being  the. part  which  has 
the  greateft  latitude,  or  is  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  ecliptic. 

VENTIDUCTS,  in  building,  are  fpiracles 
or  fubterraneous  places,  where  frelh,  cool 
wind  being  kept,  they  are  made  to  com- 
municate, by  means  of  tubes,  funnels, 
or  vaults,  with  the  chambers  or  other 
apartments  of  a houfe,  to  cool  them  in 
fultry  weather. 

VENTILATOR,  a machine  by  which  the 
poxious  air  of  any  clofe  place,  as  an  ho- 
fpital,  gaol,  fliip,  chamber,  &c.  may 
be  changed  for  trelli  air.  The  noxious 
qualities  of  bad  air  have  been  long  known, 
though  not  fufiSciently  attended  to,  in 
practice;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
indefatigable  pains  taken  by  Dr.  Hales, 
to  let  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  foul  air 
in  a juft  light,  and  the  remedy  he  has 
propofed  by  the  ufe  of  his  ventilators, 
will  at  length  prevail  over  that  unac- 
countable floth  orobftinacy,  which,  where 
particular  interefts  are  not  concerned, 
leems  to  polfels  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, and  which  rarely  allows  them  to 
give  due  attention  to  any  new  difcoyery. 
The  ventilators  invented  by  that  ingeni- 
ous gentleman,  confift  of  a fquare  box, 
ABC  D (plate  CCXCIV.  fig.  i.)  about 
ten  feet  long,  five  wide,  and  two  deep; 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a broad 
partition,  or  midriflf,  made  to  move  up 
and  down,  from  A to  C,  on  hinges  at 
the  end  E,  by  means  of  an  iron-rod  ZR, 
fixed  to  the  midriff  at  Z,  Another  box, 
of  the  fame  fiza  with  the  former,  having 
a like  midriff,  bar,  Gff.  Is  placed  near 
the  former,  ibid.  fig.  z.  with  its  rod 
RZ.  Both  thefe  rods  are  fixed  to  a le- 
ver F G,  moveable  bn  the  center  O ; fo 
that  by  the  alternate  riling  and  depreffing 
of  the  lever  F G,  the  midriffs  are  alio 
railed  and  depreffed  alternately,  by’which 
means  thefe  double  bellows  areat  the  fame 
time  both  drawing  and  pouring  out  the 
air.  That  the  midriffs  may  be  rendered 
lighter,  they  may  be  made  of  four  bars 
lengthwife  and  as  many  placed  crofs 
them,  each  about  three  inches  broad,  and 
an  inch  thick,  the  vacant  fpaccs  being 
filled  up  with  thin  pannels  of  fir  -board. 


In  order  to  make  the  midriffs  move  with 
greater  eafe,  and  without  touching  the 
fides  of  the  boxes,  there  is  an  iron-regu- 
lator NL,  fig.  1.  fixed  upright  to  the 
middle  of  the  end  AC  of  the  box.  As 
very  little  air  will  efcape  if  the  edges  of 
the  midriff  be  within  one  twentieth  pait 
of  an' inch  from  the  fides  of  the  box, 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  leathern  fides,  as 
in  cornmon  bellows.  The  end  AC  of 
the  box  muft  be  fomewhat  circular,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  adapted  to  the  riling 
and  falling  of  the  midriff;  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  midriff  a flip  of  leather 
may  be  nailed  over  the  hinges. 

To  the  ventilators  above  deferibed,  eight 
valves  are  adapted  for  the  air  to  pafs 
through ; thefe  valves  are  placed  at  the 
hinge-end  BQ^,  fig,  a.  numbered  i, 
a,  3,  4,  Sfc.  ^The  valve  i opens  in- 
ward, to  admit  the  air  to  enter,  when  the 
midriff  is  depreffed  at  the  other  end,  by 
means  of  the  lever  F G ; and  at  the  fame 
time  the  valve  ’3,  in  the  lower  ventilator, 
is  Ihut  by  the  compreffed  air,  which  paffes 
out  at  the  valve  4 ; but  when  that  midriff 
is  raifed,  the  valve  i flints,  and  the  air 
paffes  out  at  the  valve  a.  The  fame  is 
to  be  obferved  of  the  valves  5,  6,  7,  8, 
of  the  other  box ; fo  that  when  by  the 
motion  of  the  lever  F G,  the  midriffs  are 
alternately  riling  and  falling,  then  two 
of  the  ventilators  are  conftantly  drawing 
in  the  air,  and  two  of  them  at  the  fame 
time  are  blowing  it  out  at  their  proper 
valves,  the  air  entering  at  the  valves  i, 
3,  6,  §,  and  palling  out  at  the  valves 
4»  5)  7-  To  the  ventilators,  before 
the  valves,  is  fixed  a book  Q^QJVI  M, 
fig.  3.  as  a common  receptacle  for  all 
the  air  that  comes  out  of  thefe  valves, 
which  air  is  conveyed  away  through  the 
trunk  P,  paffing  through  the  wall  of  a 
building,  &c. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation,  the  na- 
ture of  ventilators  may  be  eafily  tinder- 
ftood,  and  therefore  we  lhall  be  briefer  in 
the  following  defeription  of  thofe  lately 
ereited  in  Newgate,  for  exhaufting  that 
prifon  of  ils  foul  air.  In  this  prifon  then 
there  are  feven  ventilators,  each  nine  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  and  a half  wide; 
two  pair  of  which  are  laid  on  each  other: 
ihefe  ventilaiors-are  worked  by  means  of 
a wind-mill.  The  valves  of  the  venti- 
lators open  into  a large  wooden  box  A B, 
fig.  4.  which  is  faftened  to  the  venlila- 
tors  by  the  hooks  A A : this  box  is  rii« 
viiled  into  three  fpaces  ; the  middle,  or 
largeft,  CC,  receives  all  the  foul  air  dif- 
19  E a charge! 
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charged  by  tha  ventilators,  whence  it 
palTes  through  a trunk  D D,  fixteen  inches 
wide,  through  the  leads  into  the  open 
air.  The  outer  fpacesBBBB,  receive 
the  foul  air  through  the  trunks  F F,  from 
•the  feveral  wards,  from  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  ventilators,  through  thofe 
valves  which  open  inward,  and  then  dif- 
charged  hy  the  other  valves  of  the  venti- 
lators, into  the  middle  partition  of  the 
box,  and  from  thence  conveyed,  by  the 
pipe  D D,  into  the  open  air.  Thefe  ven- 
tilators are  fixed  in  an  upper  room  of 
Newgate,  in  order  to  be  near  the  leads, 
where  the  wind-mill,  which' works  them, 
is  ereiled ; and  from  each  of  the  outer 
noftrils  FF,  there  are  trunks,  with  Hid. 
ing  fliutters,  paffing  into  the  feveral 
wards  ; fo  that  by  opening  thefe  trunks, 
any  of  the  wards  may  be  ventilated,  ei- 
ther fingly,  or  feveral  at  a time.  That 
the  midriffs  may  not  be  fpoiled  for  want 
of  air,  when  all  the  trunks  are  Ihut,  there 
are  two  holes  cut  in  the  outer  noftrils,  at 
EE,  which  are  covered  with  boxes  twen- 
ty  inches  long,  and  fourteen  wide.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  boxes  is  a 
large  moveable,  valve,  of  fuch  a weight 
as  not  to  open  but  when  all  the  other 
paffages  for  the  air  are  flopped  : by  means 
of  thefe  valves  the  ventilators  are  Supplied 
with  air,  when  all  the  trunks,  going  in- 
to the  .''everal  wards,  are  clofed,  and  the 
midriffs  are  not  in  danger  of  breaking  for 
want  of  it. 

The  wind-mill,  fig.  5.' erefled  for  work- 
ing the  ventilators,  is  defigned  to  move 
with  a I'mall  degree  of  wind,  that  the 
ventilators  may  be  the  oftener  worked. 
The  mill  poft  is  fixed  on  four  crofs- 
trees,  and  fuppoitcd  by  the  braces  unMxy. 
This  poll  is  hollow,  that  the  iron-rod  a, 
may  pafs  ihrough,  the  lower  end  of  it 
being  fixed  to  the  lever  of  the  ventilators. 
The  upper  end  of  ihis  rod  goes  to  the 
ii'on-axle-tree,  which  . has  a crank  fix 
inches  long,  and  therefore  gives  a ftroke 
of  thirteen  inches ; and  the  other  end 
being  fixed  to  the  lever,  at  a proper  di- 
ftance  from  the  center  of  iis.motion,  raifes 
the  midriffs  fifteen  inches.  The  iron-axle- 
tree  extends  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
face  of  the  fails,  from  the  extremity  of 
which,  j>,  eight  iron-braces  go  to  the 
vanes  in,  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  fSc.  The 
frame  turns  on  the  poft,  on  friflion- 
wheels,  fp  that  the  fails  always  face  the 
wind,  by  means  of  the  vanef;  / is  the 
break-pole,  which,  by  pulling  the  rope 
flops  the  rnill  ■.  b,  4>  iron- 


braces,  faftened  at  each  end  with  iron, 
bolts,  to  keep  the  frame  from  wracking, 
See  the  article  Wind-mill. 

Fig.  6-  reprefents  an  inftrnment  Invent 
ed  for  going  with  fafety  info  damps,  and 
other  noxious  air.  XZ  reprefents  a fqnare 
piece  of  elder,  or  willow,  a foot  long, 
apd  two  Inches  both  in  breadth  and  depth, 
with  a hole,  KILQIT,  five  eighths  bfan 
inch  diameter,  bored  through  it  j and,  at 
CD,  fliort  folTets,  with  like  holes  bored 
through  them  ; to  which  foffets  hollow 
reed-canes  are  to  be  fixed  by  means  of 
fhort  fupple  leathern  pipes,  fo  as  to  be 
flexible  at  thefe  Joints.  N,T,  S,  are  fquare 
holes,  two  inches  deep,  and  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  wide,  with  their  leathern 
covers  F G,  HI,  nailed  over  them.  IN 
is  a broad  leathern  valve,  moving  on 
joints  at  I,  fo  as  to  open,  by  the  force 
of  (he  air,  which  paffes  down  the  pipe 
BK.L,  when  the  breath  is  drawn  in  at 
the  mouth  at  the  middle  folfet,  which 
ftands  five  eighths  of  an  inch  above  G H, 
GS  is  another  like  valve,  which  fhuts  the 
hole,  at  Q^,  clofe,  while  the  breath  is 
drawing  in,  through  the  naiddle  fofl'et  j 
but  when,  on  the  contrary,  tfie  perfon 
breathes  out  through  the  middle  foffer, 
the  valve  IN  clofes  the  hole  L,  and  ihc 
other  valve  GS  opens  for  the  breath  to 
pafs  freely  off  through  the  pipe  U A j by 
which  means  the  perfon  always  draws 
in  frelli  air.  There  are  two  fliff  wires 
as  T,  fixed  to  prevent  the  valves  open- 
ing too  far,  left  the  force  of  the  breath, 
which  is  but  fmall,  fliould  not  fhut  them. 
This  inftrument  is  to  be  fixed  to  the 
mouth  by  a tape,  or  cord,  tied  round  the 
head  ; and  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
cnfhions  at  the  corners  C.and  D,  for  the 
cheeks  to  bear  off  a part  of  the  prefi'ure, 
By  the  help  of  this  inftrument  a perfon 
may  go  into  a fuffocating  air,  as  in  fome 
mines,  &c,  his  noftrils  being  Hopped  with 
cotton,  without  any  danger  of  fiiffocation, 

VENTIMIGLIA,  a port  town  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  Genoefe,  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  100  miles  fouth-wellof 
Genoa:  eaft  Ion . 7°  30',  north  lat. 43° 

VENTRICLE,  ’ventriculus,  properly  de- 
notes any  little  cavity  ; but  is  more  par- 
ticularly ufed,  by  phyficians  and  ar.ato- 
mifts,  for  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 
For  thole  cavities  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
called  ventricles,  fee  Heart  and  Brain. 

VENTRILOQIJOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  engaltrimyibi.  See  the  aiticle 
Eno-astrimythi. 

VENTURINE,  pr  AdventorJiNE,  is 

icmc; 
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fometiines  ufed  for  the  fined  and  fien- 
dered  gold-wire  ufed  by  embroiderers. 
See  the  article  Wire. 

VENUS,  in  adronomy,  one  of  the  inferior 
planets,  revolving  round  the  fun,  in  an 
orbit  between  that  of  mercury  and  the 
earth.  See  Planet,  Orbit,  &c. 
According  to  Mr.  Caffini,  the  greated 
didance  of  venus  from  the  earth  is  38415, 
the  mean  didance  aaooo,  and  the  lead 
didance  5585,  femi- diameters  of  the 
earth.  Her  didance  from  the  fun  is 
of  the  earth’s  didance  from  the  fun  : her 
excentricity  5 ; the  inclination  of  her  or- 
bit 3”  23' ; and  her  parallax  3'.  See  the 
articles  Distance,  Excentricity, 
Inclination,  and  Parallax. 

The  ferai-diameter  of  venus  is  to  that  of 
the  earth  as  10  to  ig  ; her  periodical 
courfe  round  the  fun  is  performed  in  224 
days,  17  hours;  and  her' motion  round 
her  own  axis  in-23  hours.  See  the  articles 
Diameter  and  Period. 

Venus  is  eafily  didinguidied  by  her 
hrighlnefs  and  whitenefs,  which  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  other  planets,  and  which 
is  fj  confiderable,  that  in  a dulky  place 
Ihe  pr  jedls  a fenlible-lhadow.  See  con- 
ftanily  attends  the  fun,  and  never  dejjarts 
from  him  above  47°.  When  (he  goes  be- 
fore the  fun,  that  is,  rifes  before  him,  (he 
is  called  phofphorus,  or  lucifer,  or  the 
morning  dar;  and  when  (he  follows  him, 
that  is,  fgts  after  him,  hefperus,  or  vef- 
per,  or  the  evening  dar.  See  the  articles 
Phosphorus,  Vesper,  (sfc. 

The  eye  in  venus  will  behold  four  planets 
pbpve  it,  wz.  our  earth,  rnars,  jupiter, 
and  (atiirn  ; and  one  below  it,  which  is 
mercury  : and  when  our  earth  is  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  fun,  it  will  appear  then  (in 
the  night)  to  (hine  with  a full  orb,  and 
be  very  bright.  The  moon  will  appear 
always  to  accompany  the  earth,  and 
never  to  be  feen  fi'om  her  above  half  a 
degree.  Mercnry  will  never  appear  to 
be  above  38"  didant  from  the  fun. 
Dflober  14,  1 66 6,  N.  S.  Cafiini  obferv- 
ed  feveral  fpots  in  the  body  of  this  planet, 
by  whofe  motion  he  judged  (though  he 
was  not  certain)  that  (he  moved  either  by 
a circulation,  or  a kind  of  lihration 
round  her  axis,  in,  about  23  hours.  See 
the  article  LiBR.ATfON. 

A.  D.  ifiyz,  and  1686,  the  fame  adro- 
nomer,  with  a telefcope  of  34  feet,  be- 
lieves he  faw  a fat-  lii’e  moving  round  this 
planet,  and  didant  from  it  about  three 
fifths  of  Venus’s  diameter.  It  had  the 
fame  phafes  with  yenus^  but  yyas  with- 


out any  well  defined  form,  and  its  dia- 
meter icarce  exceeded  one  fourth  of  that 
of  venus. 

Dr.  Gregory  thinks  it  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  a fatellite;  and  fup- 
pofes  the  reafon  why  it  is  not  ufually 
Seen,  to  be  the  unfitnefs  of  its  furface  to 
reflefl  the  rays  of  the  fun’s  light;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fpots  in  the  moon,  of 
which,  if  the  whole  dife  of  the  moon 
were  compofed,  he  thinks  that  the  planet 
could  not  be  feen  in  venus. 

Venus,  when  viewed  through  a telefcope, 
is  rarely  feen  to  fhine  with  a full  face, 
but  has  phafes  jud  like  thofe  of  the  moon, 
being  now  gibbous,  now  horned,  (g’rr. 
and  her  illumined  part  condantly  turned 
towards  the  fun,  i.  e.  looks  towards  the 
ead,  when  phofphorus,  and  towards  the 
wed,  when  hefperus.  See  Phases. 

M.  De  la  Hire,  in  1700,  through  a te- 
lefcope of  16  feet,  difeovered  mountains' 
in  venus,  which  he  found  to  be  larger  than 
thofe  in  the  moon.  See  Moon. 
Sometimes  (he  is  feen  in  the  dife  of  the 
fnn,  in  form  of  a dark  round  fpot.  See 
the  article  Transit. 

The  phtenomena  of  venus  evidently  (hew 
the  falfity  of  the  ptolemaic  fydera,  for 
that  fydem  fuppofes  that  Venus’s  orb  in- 
clofes  the  earth.  See  the  article  CoPER- 
NiCAN  system. 

'Venus,  in  chemidry,  the  fame  with  cop- 
per. See  the  article  Copper. 

VERA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  forty-four  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Carthagena. 

Vera  cruz,  a port-town  of  Mexico,  with 
a drong  and  commodious  hatbeur,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  wed 
long.  100®,  north  lat.  18°  30'. 

Vera  Paz,  or  Coban,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  in  Mexico  : 
wed  long,  93”,  and  north  lat.  15°  6'. 

VERAGUA,  a province  of  Mexico,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  South  fea,  weft  ward  of  the 
gulph  of  Panama. 

VERATRUM,  the  white- HELLEBORE, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polygamia-mo- 
noecia  clafs  of  plants,  the  hermaphrodite 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  fix  oblong, 
lanceolated,  ferrated  petals;  the  itiale 
corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts  ; the  fruit 
confifts  of  three  oblong,  eredt,  corapreff- 
ed  capfules,  made  up  of  one  valve,  and 
containing  only  one  cell ; the  feeds  are 
numerous,  comprelTed,  and  truncated, 
and  more  ohtufe  upon  one  extremity. 
For  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  fee  the  ar- 
ticie  Whits  Hellebore. 

VERB, 
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Verb,  in  grammar,  a word  ferving  to 
exprefs  what,  we  affirm  of  any  fubjeft,  or 
attribute  to  it ; or,  according  to  others, 
it  is  a'  word  principally  ufed  to  fignify  the 
affirmation,  and  ffiews  that  the  difcourfc, 
wherein  it  is  uCed,  is  that  of  a man, 
who  not  only  has  a conpeption  of  things, 
but  judges  or  affirms  fomething  of  them  ; 
though  it  is  principally  ufed  in  this  fenfe, 
yet  it  is  made  life  of  alfo  to  fignify  other 
motions  of  the  foul,  as  to  defire,  to  pray, 
to  command  ; but  this  it  only  does  by 
changing  the  mood  or  inflexion.  The 
verb,  in  its  primary  fignification,  fliould 
have  no  other  ufe,  but  to  mark  the  con- 
nexion which  we  make  in  the  mind,  be- 
tween the  two  terms  cf  a propofition  : 
but  the  ejfe,  to  be,  is  the  only  one  that 
has  retained  this  fimplicity';  nor,  in  flrift- 
nefs,  has  this  retained  it,  but  in  the  third 
perfon,-  as  eji,  is.  Men  being  naturally 
inclined  to  ihorten  their  expreffions,  to  the 
affirmation  they  have  almoft  always  add- 
ed other  fignincations,  in  the  fame  word, 
fo  as  that  two  words  make  a propofition  ; 
as  in  Petrus  niiisit,  Peter  Imes ; where 
<uimt  includes  both  the  attribute  and  af- 
firmation ; it  being  the  fame  thing  to  fay, 
Peter  li-ves,  rLiPast  P eter  is  li^jing  \ and 
hence  the  great  variety  of  verbs  in  every 
language.  To  conTidev  limply  what  is 
efi'ential  to  a verb,  the  only  true  defini- 
tion is,  a word  fignifying  an  affirmation  j 
but  if  we  fcould  chufe  to  add  its  principal 
accidents,  it  may  be  defined  thus  ; a word 
which  fignifies  affirmation,  with  the  de- 
fignation  of  perfon,  number,  and  time. 
Verbs  are  varioufly  divided  : with  l efpefl; 
to  the  fubjeif,  they  are  divided  into  ac,- 
live,  paffive,  neuter,  fsfr.  with  refpeft  to 
their  inflexions,  into  regular,  irregular, 
perfonal,  imperfonal,  auxiliary,  fubfian- 
tive,  ©’c.  A verb  aflive  is  a verb  which 
cxpretfes  an  aftion  that  falls  on  another 
fubjeft  or  objefl;  fuch  arello've,  I<work, 
(Sc.  which  fignify  the  afilion  of  loving, 
working,  (Sc.  of  thefe  there  are  three 
kinds  i the  one  called  tranfitive,  where 
the  aflion  paffis  to  a fubjeft  different 
from  the  agent;  reflefted,  where  the  ac- 
tion returns  upon  the  agent ; and  reci- 
procal, where  the  aftion  returns  mutually 
upon  the  two  agents  that  produced  it. 
A verb  paffive  is  that  which  expreffes  a 
paffion,  or  which  receives  the  aftion  of 
fome  agent ; and  which  is  conjugated  in 
the  modern  tongues,  with  the  auxiliary 
verb  I am,  je  fids.  A verb  neuter,  is 
that  which  lignifies  an  aftion  that  has  no 
particular  objeft  whereon  to  fall,  but 
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which  of  itfelf  takes  up  the  whole  Idea  of 
.the  aftion,  as  f Jleep,  thou  yauoneji  he 
fstores,  ‘we’walk,yourun,  they Jland.l\\e. 
Latins  called  ihem  neuters,  becaufe  they 
are  neither  aftive,  nor  paffive,  though  they 
have  the  force  and  fignification  of  both. 
Of  thefe  verbs  fome  form  their  tenfes  by 
the  auxiliary  verb  to  hasve,  as  I have 
Jlept,  you  hevve  run  ; and  they  are  called 
neuter  aftives.  There  are  others  which 
form  their  compound  parts  by  the  atixi. 
liary  to  he,  as  I am  come  ; thefe  are  call- 
ed neuters  paffive.  A verb  fubitantive 
is  that  which  expreffes  the  being  orexift- 
ence  of  a thing,  as  I am,  thou  art.  Auxi- 
liary or  helping  verbs,  are  thofe  which 
ferve  in  conjugating  aftive  and  paffive 
verbs,  fuch  are  I am,  I haute,  (Sc.  Verbs 
in  englifli,  and  moft  modern  tongues, 
do  not  change  their  terminations,  as  in 
latin,  to  exprefs  the  feVeral  times,  modes, 
fife,  but  they  make  ufe  of  auxiliaries, 
as  ha-ve,  am,  be,  do,  <will,  Jhall,  &c. 
Regular  verbs  are  thofe  which  are  conju- 
gated after  fome  one  manner,  rule,  or 
analogy.  Irregular  or  anomalous  verbs, 
are  fuch  as  have  fomething  lingular  in  the 
terminations  or  formations  of  their  ten- 
fes. Verbs  imperfonal  are  thofe  which 
have  only  the  third  perfon,  as  it  behoves, 
&c.  See  Impersonal,  &c. 

VERBAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to  verbs, 
or  even  to  words  of  any  kind  fpoken  with 
the  mouth.  See  Verb  and  Word. 
Thus,  verbal  nouns,  among  grammari. 
a ns,  are  thofe  formed  of  verbs.  See  Noun, 
Again,  a verbal  contraft  is  one  made 
merely  by  word  of  mouth  in  oppolition  to 
that  made  in  writing.  See  the  articles 
Contract  and  Deed. 

VERBASCUM,  mullein,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  mono- 
petalous,  with  a fliort  cylindraceous  tube, 
and  a quinquepartite  and  rotated  limbi 

• the  fruit  is  a roundiffi  and  bilocular 
capfule,  containing  numerous  angulated 
feed.' , 

Mullein-leaves  are  recommended  as  einol, 
lient,  and  tfteemed,  by  the  Italians,  in 
cunltimptlons : its  flowers  have  an  agree- 
able  honey-  like  fweetnefs ; and  an  extraff 
prepared  from  them,  by  reftified  I'pirit  of 
wine,  tattes  extremely  pleafant. 

VERBENA,  VERVAIN,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  diandria-monoecia  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a monopetalous  flower,  Ic- 
niiquiiiquifid  at  the  limb;  the  feeds  are 
two  or  four,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 
Vervain  is  quite  diliegarded  in  the  jue- 

ICllt 
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fent  piaSlice,  as  appearing  almoft  fiinply 

herbaceous.  • 

VERBERATION,  Jmiting,  in  phyfics,  a 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  caufe  of  found, 
which  arifes  from  a verberation  of  the 
air,  when  ftruck  in  divers  manners  by 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fonorous  body  firifl 
put  into  a vibratory  motion. 

VERBESINA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia  fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  with  radiated  flower,  made  up 
of  hermaphrodite  tubulofe  ones  on  the 
difc,  and  a few  ligulated  ones  on  the 
verge  ; the  feeds  are  angulated,  and  con- 
tained in  the  cup. 

VERCELLI,  a city  of  Piedmont,  in  Ita- 
ly, forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Turin. 

VERD,  or  Cape-verd,  a promontory  of 
Africa,  forty  miles  north-weft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gambia  s weft  long. 
i8°,  north  lat.  15®. 

There  are  a number  of  iflands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  called  Cape-Verd-iflands, 

' from  their  being  fituated  off  this  cape. 

VERDEGREASE,  or  VERDEGRts,a  kind 
of  ruftof  copper,  much  ufed  by  painters 
as  a green  colour. 

Verdegreafe  is  properly  no  other  than 
copper,  diflblved  by  a mild  acid  into  the 
form  of  an  aerugo,  or  ruft.  After  pref- 
fing  the  grapes  for  wine,  the  hulks,  ftones, 
and  other  refufe  are  laid  to  be  dried  in  the 
fun ; they  are  then  moiftened  with  the 
ftrongelt  wine  that  can  be  had,  and  laid 
together  in  veflels  till  they  begin  to  fer- 
ment; after  nine  or  ten  days  the  matter 
is  preffed,  and  worked  into  balls  between 
the  hands,  and  laid  in  an  orderly  manner 
over  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  veflel,  and 
as  much  wine  is  laid  over  them  as  will 
cover  them  half  way  up.  The  veflels  are 
then  covered  with  a loofe  lid,  and  fet  in  a 
cellar  where  the  balls  are  left  in  the  wine 
about  fifteen  hours,  a perfon  turning 
them  four  or  five  times  in  that  fpace,  in 
order  to  make  the  wine  foak  perfe6lly 
through  them  ; after  this,  fome  wooden 
bars  are  placed  acrofs  the  veflTel,  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  furface  of  the 
wine,  and  the  balls  are  laid  out  of  the 
wine  upon  thefe ; the  velTels  are  then 
/hut  up,  and  the  whole  left  in  this  ftate 
for  ten  days  or  more:  at  the  end  of 
this  time  the  balls  emit  a very  penetrat- 
ing fcent,  and  are  fit  for  diflolving  cop- 
per. They  are  now  to  be  broke  to 
pieces,  and  the  outfide  mixed  with  the 
internal  part,  which  is  inoifter  ; they  are 
ll'.en  laid  with  tlfin  plates  of  copper,  (Ira- 


tum  fuper  ftratnm,  in  the  fame  vefTeis 
upon  the  bars,  and  the  whole  is  left  for  a. 
vyeek  or  a fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  plates  are  found  coveted  with 
verdegreafe,  which  is  not  taken  off  im- 
mediately : but  they  are  wrapped  up  ia 
cloths  wetted  with  wine,  and  laid  by  a 
week  or  more,  and  then  the  aerugo  oc 
verdegreafe  is  taken  off  for  ufe. 

This  ruft  of  copper  is  rarely  ufed  inter- 
nally, nor  ought  it,  unlefs  in  the  moft 
defperate  cafes,  where  an  inftantaneous , 
vomiting  is  neceffary.  Externally  it  is 
much  ufed  as  a detergent  or  deficcative  : 
it  eats  off  fungous  fleflj  in  ulcers,  and, 
mixed  with  honey,  is  ufed  in  aphthse  and 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the  ba- 
fis  of  what  is  called  the  egyptian  oint- 
ment, and  of  many  other  compofitions 
in  the  fame  intention.  There  is  a pre- 
paration of  this  aerugo  of  copper,  ia 
fome  ufe  at  prefent  both  in  medicine  and 
in  painting,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
here : it  is  called,  though  very  imper- 
feflly,  diftilled  verdegreafe  ; it  is  a cryf- 
tallization  of  verdegreafe,  prepared  thus  : 
bruife  to  a coarfe  powder  fome  fine  green 
verdegreafe,  pour  on  it  diftilled  vinegar  j 
to  the  remainder  confimie  to  do  ^his,  till 
the  liquor  will  no  longer  extraft  any  co- 
lour from  the  mafs.  Evaporate  or  dif- 
til  thefe  liquors,  all  mixed  together,  till 
a pellicle  covers  the  furface,  then  fet  it  in 
a cellar,  and  it  will  fiioot  into  fiiie  green 
cryftals.  Evaporate  the  remainder  of 
the  liquor,  and  fet  it  to  flioot  again  till 
no  more  will  be  produced.  Thefe  are 
the  cryftals  of  verdegreafe,  improperly 
called  diftilled  verdegreafe.  They  are 
better  than  the  crude  fubftance,  for  eat- 
ing away  proud  fle/h.  A folution  of 
them  in  common  water  is  an  excellent 
detergent  for  old  ulcers ; and  they  are 
ufed  in  common  eye-waters,  to  clear 
away  fpecks  and  films.  Theie  cryftals, 
diftilled  in  a retort,  afford,  after  an  ule- 
lefs  phlegm  is  come  over,  a noble  acid, 
the  richeft  that  can  be  procured  from  vl-, 
negar.  It  is,  by  the  chemical  writers, 
called  acelum  efuriens;  it  is  greatly  ce- 
lebrated for  Its  virtues  as  a menllruum, 
and  vvorthy  great  praife,  tho’  not  equal 
to  all  that  is  faid  of  it. 

VERDERER,  or  Verderor,  a judicial 
ofticer  of  the  king’s  forelt,  wliofe  iiofineis 
it  is  to  look  to  the  vert,  and  fee  it  well 
maintained.  See  the  article  Vert. 

VERDICT,  is  the  anfwerof  the  jury  given 
ro  the  court,  concerning  the  tnatter  of 
9 /a£>, 
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ft£V,  tn  any  cafe  civil  or  criminal,  com- 
mitted by  the  court  to  their  trial  and  exa- 
mination. See  the  article  Jury. 

A verdift  is  either  general  or.fpecial,  A 
general  verdift  is  that  which  is  brought 
into  the  court  in  like  general  terrhs  as  the 
general  ilTue,  as,  in  an  aflioh  of  dilfeiCn, 
the  defendant  pleads  no  wrong,  ho  dif- 
feifin.  Then  the  iflue  is  general,  whe- 
ther the  fail  be  wrbng  or  ndt,  which  be- 
ing committed  to  the  jury,  they,  upoh 
conlideration  of  the  evidence,  corhe  in 
and  fay,  either  for  the  plaintiff,  that  it  is  a 
wrong  dilTeifin  ; or  for.  the  defendant, 
that  it  is  no  wrong  dilTeifin. 

A fpecial  verdiiV,  is,  when  they  fay  at 
large,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a thing  they 
found  to  be  done  by  the  defendant  or 
tenant ; defclaring  the  courfe  of  the  fail, 
as  in  their  opinion  it  is  proved ; and 
praying  the  judgment  of  the  court,  as  to 
what  is  law  in  that  cafe. 

Tt  is  faid,  that  a jury  may  give  a gene- 
ral or  fpecial  verdiil,  in  all  ailions,  and 
cafes  ; and  that  the  court  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive it,  provided  it  be  pe.ftinent  to  the 
point  in  ilTue  : alfo  if  the  jury  will  take 
upon  them  to  bring  in  any  thing  that  is 
•matter  of  law,  their  verdifl  lhall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Verdiils  are  alfo  public  and  private; 
public,  when  the  fame  are  given  in  open 
court  5 and  private,  when  given  put  of 
court,  before  any  of  the  judges  : but  a 
private  verdifl,  in  ftriflnefs,  is  looked 
upon  to  be  no  verdifl. 

VERDITER,  orVERDETER,  a kind  of 
mineral  fubllance,  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
painters,,  £ff.  for  a bluej  but  more 
ufually  mixed  with  a yellow  for  a green 
colour. 

Verditer,  according  to  Savary,  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  lapis  armenus  ; or  at  leaft 
pf  an  earthy  fubllance  much  like  it, 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Hungary, 
Gfc.  only  prepared  by  powdering  it,  and 
cleanfing  it  by  lotion. 

But  this  Hone  being  very  rare,  the  ver- 
diter commonly  ufed  is  not  a native,  but 
a faflitious,  fubllance  ; which  feme  fay  is 
prepared  by  calling  wine  or  water  upon 
new  copper,  as  it  comes  red  hot  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  catching  the  'fteams  that 
rile  from  it  upon  copper-plates  ; others 
agaiiT  fay,  it  is  prepared  by  diflolving 
copper-plates  in  wine,  much  after  the 
manner  of  verdegreafe. 

But  the  method  of  making  it  in  England 
IB  as  follows; 

The  refiners  pour  their  copper-water  into 


an  hundred  pound  weight  of  wliitinj. 
ftirring  them  well  together  every  day  tot 
foiiie  hours,  till  the  water  grows  pale; 
then  they  pour  that  oflr,  and  fet  it  by 
for  further  ufe,  and  pour  on  more  of  tlj 
green  water,  repeating  this  till  the  vet. 
diter  is  made  j which  they,  then  take  out, 
and  lay  oh  large  pieces  of  chalk  in  the 
fun  to  dry. 

The  water  which  is  poured  off  from  the 
verditer,  (which  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tp.h)  is  put  into  a copper,  and 
boiled  till  it  cbmes  to  the  conlillence  of 

. , water-gruel ; now,  confining  principally 

• of  falt-petre  reduced,  moll  of  the  fpiritof 
vitriol  being  gone  with  the  copper  into 
the  verditer  ; and  a dilh  full  of  this  be- 
ing put  into  the  other  materials  for  aqua; 
fortis,  is  re-diftilled,  and  makes  what 
they  call  a double  water,  which  is  neat 
twice  as.  good  aS  that  made  without  it. 

VERDOY,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a bordurt 
of  a coat  of  arms,  charged  with  any 
kinds  or  parts  of  flowers,  fruits,  feeds, 
plants,  Sfc.  . 

VERDUN,  a city  of  Lorrain,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maes,  forty  miles  north-weliof 

. Nancy. 

VERGE,  lignifies  the  compafs  of  the  king’s 
court,  which  bounds  the  jurifdifiion  of 
the  lord  fleward  of  the  houllioldj  and 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  round. 

Tlie'terra  verge  is  alfo  ufed  for  a ilickot 
rod,  whereby  one  is  admitted  tenant toa 
copyhold  ellate,  by  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  and  fwearing  fealty  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

VERGERS,  certain  officers  of  the  courls 
of  king’s-bencli  and  common  - pleas, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  carry  white  wandl 
before  the  judges. 

There  are  alfo  vergers  of  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches,  who  carry  i 
rod  tipped  with  lilver  before  the  bilhop, 
dean,  Sff. 

VERGETTE,  In  hei-aldry,  denotes  a pal- 
let, or  fmall  pale  i an.l  hence,  a lliidd 
divided  by  fuch  pallets,  is  termed  vtr- 
gette.  See  the  article  Pale. 

VERGILIA5,  in  allronomy,  a conftella- 
tion,  the  appearance  of  which  denolti 
the  approach  of  fpring : it  is  the  lanii 
with  pleiades.  See  PLE.tADES. 

VERIFICATION,  in  general,  is  the  aS 
of  proving  a thing  ; but  among  li: 
french,  it  only  fignihes  the  recording  tl 
the  king’s  tdifls  by  the  parliament. 

VERJUICE,  a !io,uor  obtained  frera  grapa 
or  apples,  unfit  for  wine  or  cydirs  t' 
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from  fweet  ones,  wliilft  yet  acid  and 
unripe.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  fauces,  ra- 
gouts, though  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient 
in  fome  medicinal  compofitions,  and  is 
ufed  by  the  wax-chandlers  to  purify  their 
wax. 

VERMICELLI,orVERMiCHEi,LY,acom- 
pofition  of-flour,  cheefe,  yolks  of  eggs, 
fugar,  and  faffron,  reduced  to  a pafte, 
and  formed  into  long  flender  pieces  like 
worms,  by  forcing  it  with  a pifton  thro’ 
a number  of  little  holes. 

It  was  firft  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  is 
in  great  vogue:  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Ibups 
and  pottages,  to  provoke  venery,  &c. 

vermicular,  an  epithet  given  to  any 
thing  that  bears  a relation  or  refemblance 
to  worms,  vermiculi.  See  Worm. 
Anatomifts  particularly  apply  it  to  the 
motion  of  the  inteftines  and  certain 
inufcles  of  the  body. 

■The  vermicular  or  perlftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftines  is  performed  by  the  con- 
traSion  of  the  fibres  thereof,  from  above 
downwards ; as  the  antiperiftaltic  mo- 
tion is  by  their  cohtraflion  from  below 
upwards. 

VERMIFORMIS,  In  anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, bearing  fome  refemblance  to  worms. 

As  fome  mufclcs,  proceflTes,  &c-. 

Procejfus,  at  apophyjes  Vermiformes,  two 
extremities  of  the  cerebellum,  fituate  near 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  See  the 
article  Brain. 

Vermiformes  mufculi,  are  the  four  muf- 
cies  in  each  hand  and  foot,  which  bring 
the  fingers  and  toes  towards  the  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  called  alfo  lumbricales. 

See  the  article  Lumbric  AL. 

VERMILION,  a very  bright  and  beauti- 
ful red  colour,  in  great  efteera  among 
the  antients,  under  the  name  of  minium. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  na- 
tural, the  other  faflitious.  The  natural 
is  found  in  fome  filver  mines,  in  the 
form  of  a ruddy  fand,  which  is  after- 
wards prepared  and  purified  by  feveral 
lotions  and  coflions.  The  artificial  is 
made  of  mineral  cinnabar,  ground  up 
with  aqua-vit»and  mine,  and  afterwards 
dried. 

It  is  alfo  made  of  lead  burnt  and  waflied, 
or  of  cerufs  prepared  by  fire : but  this 
is  not  properly  called  vermilion,  but 
minium,  or  red-lead.  See  Minium. 

Yet  this  laft,  however,  feems  to  be  the 
real  vermilion  of  the  antients;  and  both 
apothecaries  and  painters  ftili  give  it  the 
name,  to  enhance  the  piice. 
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We  have  two  kinds  of  vermilion  from. 
Holland,  the  one  of  a deep  red,  the  oth.er 
pale  ; but  it  is  the  fame  thing  at  the  bot- 
tom : the  only  difference  of  colour  pio- 
ceeding  from  the  cinnabar’s  being  more 
or  lefs  ground:  when  the  cinnabar  is 
finely  ground,  the  vermilion  is  pale  : and 
this  is  preferred  before  that  which  is 
coarfer  and  redder. 

It  is  of  very  great  ufe  with  painters  in 
oil  and  miniature;  and  among  the  la- 
dies for  a fucus,  or  paint,  to  heighten  the 
complexion  of  fiich  as  are  too  pale.. 

Some  tlifapprove  of  vermilion' to  be  ufed 
in  painting  prints,  unlefs  it  be  prepared 
by  walliing,  as  is  direfled  for  minium  ; 
and  then  chiefly  for  dry  painting,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  thofe  perl'ons  who  can  ufe 
it  moderately,  and  with  judgment  ; for 
all  heavy  colours  will  drown  the  fhatles  or 
ftrokes  of  the  engraver. 

VERMIN,  luermina,  a colleflive  name  In- 
cluding all  kinds  of  little  animals,  or  in- 
fers, which  are  hurtful  or  troublefome  to 
men,  beafts,  fruits,  &c.  as  worms,  lice, 
fleas,  caterpillar.'!,  ants,  flies,  &c.  Sie 
the  articles  Worm,  fifr. 

VERMIN  ATION,  ^jirminaiio,  the  aft  of 
breeding  worms,  and  other  vermin;  par- 
ticularly hots,  in  cattle,  &c. 

Vermination,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed, 
among  phyficians,  for  a fort  of  tormina 
ventris,  or  wringing  of  the  guts,  wherein 
the  patient  is  aft'efted,  as  if  worms  were 
gnawing  his  inteftines.  See  Gripes. 

VERMIVOROUS  animals,  are  fuch  as 
feed  upon  worms.  See  Animal.  ' 

VERNACULAR,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
that  is  peculiar  to  fome  one  country. 

VERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
fpring  feafon.  See  the  article  Spring. 
Hence  vernal  leaves,  are  thofe  leaves  of 
plants  which  come  up  in  the  fpring.  Ver- 
nal Cgns,  are  thofe  which  the  lun  is  in 
during  the  fprIng*feafon,  nji'X..  aries,  tau- 
rus,  and  gemini.  Vernal  equinox,  is  that 
which  happens  when  the  fun  is  afcend- 
ing  from  the  equator  towards  the  north 
pole.  See  the  article  Leaf,  ©“r. 

VERNEVIL,  a town  of  iMormandy,  forty- 
three  miles  fouth  of  Rouen. 

VERNIER,  or  Nonius,  among  mathe- 
niaticianS,  a fcale  of  divifions,  I'erving  to 
cut  ithe  diviiions  of  an  arch  into  fingle 
minutes, 

VERONA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Venice,  capital  of  the  Veronefe, 
fituated  on  the  river  Adige : eaft  long- 
11°  15',  north  lat.  45“  20,'. 

VERONICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
L9  F rkcandrioK 
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decandrla-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  corfilts  of  a fingte  petal ; 
the  tube  is  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
cup;  the  limb  is  plain,  and  divided  into 
four  pans  ; the  fegments  are  oval,  and 
the  lower  one  is  narrower  than  any  of 
the  reft;  the  fegment  over-againft  it,  is 
broader  than  any  ; the  fruit  is  a capfule 
cf  a turbinated  cordated  figure,  with  a 
comprefted  apex,  it  is  compofed  of  four 
valves,  and  contains  two  cells,  in  each 
whereof  are  numerous  roundifti  feeds. 
Among  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  are 
the  comnion  fpeedwell,  the  brooklime, 
and  the  wild  germander.  See  the  article 
Speedwell,  &c. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus, are  famous  in  medicine  5 the  com- 
mon fpeedwell  is  a good  antifcorbutic,  and 
has  lately  been  celebrated  in  the  gout  and 
rheumatifin.  The  water-brooklime  is 
alfo  one  of  the  antifcorbutics  of  the  fliops, 
and  its  juice  is  alfo  made  a part  of  the 
fpring  juices  given  againft  thofe  com- 
plaints. 

Versailles,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  the  ifle  of  France,  fituated 
eleven  miles  weft  of  Paris,  where  ftands 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  magnificent 
palaces  in  the  world, built  by  Lewis  XIV. 

VERSE,  verfiis,  in  poetry,  a line  or  part 
of  a difcourfe,  confifting  of  a number  of 
long  and  Ihoit  fyllables,  which  run  with 
an  agreeable  cadence,  the  like  being  alio 
reiterated  in  the  courfe  of  the  piece.  See 
the  article  Poem. 

This  repetition,  according  to  F.  Boffu,  is 
neceffary  to  diftinguifli  the  notion  of  verfe 
from  that  of  profe  ; for  in  prole,  as  well 
as  verfe,  each  period  and  member  are 
parts  of  difcourfe,  confifting  of  a certain 
number  of  long  and  (bort  fyllables  ; on- 
ly profe  is  continually  diverfifying  its’ 
meafures  and  cadences,  and  verie  regu- 
larly repeating  them.  This  repetition 
of  the  poets  appears  even  in  the  manner 
of  writing  ; for  one  vei'fe  being  finiftied, 
they  return  to  the  beginning  of  another 
line,  to  write  the  verfe  following,  and  it 
is  to  this  return,  that  verfe  owes  its 
name.  See  the  article  Prose, 

To  make  verfe,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  meafures  and  quantities  of  lyllables 
be  obferved,  and  fix  juft  feet  put  one 
after  another  in  the  fame  line.  There  are 
. further  required,  certain  agreeable  ca- 
dences, particular  tenfes,  moods,  regi- 
mens, and  even  fometiraes  words  un- 
known in  profe.  But  what  is  chiefly 
required^  is  an  elevated,  bold,  figurative 
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manner  of  diftion  ; this  manner  is  a 
thing  fo  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
that  without  it,  the  moft  exaft  arrange- 
ments of  longs  and  fliorts  does  not  con- 
ftitute  verfe  fo  much  as  a fort  of  meafur- 
ed  profe.  The  greek  and  latin  verfes 
confift  of  a certain  number  of  feet,  dif- 
poled  in  a certain  order;  and  fome  have 
attempted  to  make  french  and  eoglifli 
verfes'  on  the  fame  foundation,  but 
without  fuccefs.  Voftius  is  very  fevere  on 
the  modern  verfe,  and  makes  it  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  mufic.  Our  verfes,  fays  he, 
run  all  as  it  were  upon  one  foot,  with- 
out diftinflion  of  members  or  parts,  and 
without  regard  to  the  natural  quantities 
of  fyllables.  We  have  no  rhythmus  at 
all,  and  we  mind  nothing  but  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  fyllables  in  a verfe  of 
of  whatever  nature,  and  in  whatever  on 
der.  Mr.  Malcolm  vindicates  our  verfe 
from  this  imputation.  It  is  true,  fays 
he,  we  do  not  follow  the  metrical  com- 
pofition  of  the  antienis,  yet  we  have  fuel) 
a mixture  of  ftrong  and  foft,  long  and 
fliort,  fyllables,  as  make  our  verfes  flow 
fmootli  or  rumbling,  flow  or  rapid, 
agreeable  to  the  fubjeft.  Inftances  ofali 
which  we  have  in  the  following  lines  of 
Pope.  ■ 

Thefe  equal  fyllables  alone  require, 
Tho’  oft’  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull 
line. 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently 
blows, 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoothit 
numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  billows  lafti  the  founding 
fliore. 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fliould  like  tlit 
torrent  roar ; 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock’s  vaft  weigh 
to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move 
flow. 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  tlit 
plain, 

Flies  o’er  tb ’.unbending  corn,  and  (kim! 
along  the  main. 

By  making  a fmall  change  or  tranfpoli- 
tion  of  a word  in  any  of  thefe  verfes,  any 
body  who  has  an  ear  will  find,  that  w! 
make'a  great  matter  of  the  nature  and' 
order  of  the  fyllables.  See  Numbers. 
'Voftius  adds,  that  the  antient  odes  were 
fung  as  to  the  rhythmus,  in  the  faina 
manner  as  we  fcan  them,  every  pes  be- 
ing a diftinfl  bar,  or  meafure  feparated 
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by  a diftinSl  paufe,  though  in  reading, 
that  diftindVion  was  not  accurately  ob- 
Cerved.  Laftly,  he  obferves,  that  their 
odes  had  a regular  return  of  the  fame 
kind  of  verfe,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
fyllables,  in  the  fame  place  of  every 
verfe;  whereas,  in  the  modern  odes,  to 
follow  the  natural  quantity  of  our  fyl- 
lables, every  ftanza  would  be  a diftinft 
fong.  See  the  article  Ode. 

Verfes  are, of  various  kinds,  fome  de- 
nominated from  the  number  of  feet, 
wheieof  they  are  ccmpofed,  as  the  mo- 
nometer, dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter, 
pentameter,  hexameter,  &c.  See  the 

, articles  Hexamet'er,  Sfc. 

Some  alfo,  Irom  the  kinds  of  feet  ufed  in 
them,  as  th^pyrrhichion,  proceleufmatic,' 
iambic,  trochaic,  &c.  See  the  article 
PXRRHICHION,  &C. 

Sometimes  verfes  are  denominated  from 
the  names  of  the  inventors,  or  the  au- 
thors who  have  ufed  them  with  molt  fuc- 
cefs,  as  the  anacreontic,  archilochian, 
afclepia,  alcaic,  fapphic,  &c.  See  the 
article  Anacreontic,  &c. 

The  paoderns  have  invented  heroic  or 
alexandrine  verfes  ; the  antients  likewife 
invented  various  kinds  of  poetical  de- 
vices in  verfe,  :,s  centos,  echos,  &c. 
See  the  article  Alexandrine,  &c. 

^ERSE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a part  of  a chapter, 
feflion,  or  paragraph,  fubdivided  into 
feveral  little  articles.  The  whole  bible 
is  divided  into  chapters,  and  the  chapters 
are  fubdivided  into  verfes.  The  div  fion 
of  verfes  in  the  New  Teftament  was  iirft 
made  by  one  Robert  Stephens,  with 
which  divifion  many  learned  men  .find 
great  fault,  and  yet  it  is  every  where  fol- 
lowed. 

VERSED  fine  of  era  arch,  a fegment  of  the 
diameter  of  a circle,  lying  between  the 
foot  of  a right  fine,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  arch.  See  Sine. 

VERSIFICATION,  the  art  or  manner  of 
making  verfe;  alfo  the  tune  and  cadence 
of  verfe.  See  the  article  Verse. 
Verfification  is  properly  applietl  to  what 
the  poet  does  more  by  labour,  art  and 
rule,  than  by  Invention,  and  the  genius 
or  furor  poeticus.  See  PoETRY, 

VERSION,  a tranflaiion  of  I i rae  book  or 
writing,  out  of  one  language  into  an- 
other. 

VERT,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for  a green 
colour.  It  is  called  vert  in  the  b'azon 
oi  the  coats  of  all  under  the  degr.e  of 
nobles;  but  in  .coats  of  r.obihty,  it  is 
sailed  emerald ; and  in  thole  of  kings. 


Venus,  In  engraving,  it  is  exprefled  hy 
diagonals,  or  lines  drawn  athwart  from 
right  to  left,  from  the  dexter  chief  corner 
to  the  finifter  bafe,  as  reprefented  in  plate 
CCXC.  fig.  4. 

Vert,  or  Green  hue,  inforeftlaw,  any 
thing  that  grows  and  bears  a green  leaf 
within  the  foreft,  that  may  cover  a deer. 
This  is  divided  into  over- vert  and  nether- 
v?rt;  over  vert  is  the  great  woods  which 
in  law-books  are  ufually  called  hault- 
bois ; neither- vert  is  the  under  woods, 
otherwife  called  fub-bois.  We  fome- 
times  alfo  meet  with  fpecial  vert,  which 
denotes  all  trees  growing  in  the  king’s 
woods  within  the  forelt  ; and  thofe 
which  grow  in  other  men's  woods,  if 
they  be  fuch  trees  as  bear  fruit  to  feed 
the  deer. 

VERTEBR.®,  In  anatomy,  the  twenty- 
four  bones  of  which  ihe.fpine  confifts, 
and  on  which  tne  liv  ral  motions  of  the 
trunk  of  our  bodies  are  peifoimed.  See 
the  article  SpiNE. 

Each  of  thefe  vertebrae  is  compofed  of  its 
body  and  proceffcs.  The  body  is  the 
thick,  fpungy,  anterior  part,  which  is 
convex  before,  concave  backwards,  hori- 
zontal and  plain  in  moll  of  them  above 
and  below  ; their  anterior  and  pofterior 
furfaces  having  feveral  holes  made  in 
their  thin  external  plate,  both  for  the 
firmer  connexion  of  the  ligaments,  and 
for  the  paflage  of  vtlTels  into  their  cellu- 
lar fubllancp.  Between  thefe  bodies  of 
e.tch  two  adjoining  veitcbrae,  a fubftance 
between  the  nature  of  ligament  and  car- 
tilage is  interpofed ; .which  is  compofed 
of  concentrical  cm  ve  fibres,  the  exterior 
of  which  are  the  moll  folid  and  bard, 
while  thofe  in  the  centre  are  very  foft  and 
full  of  a glairy  liquor  ; and  therefore  this 
fubftance  was  called  by  the  antients  liga- 
mentum  mucofiim.  This  is  firmly  fixed 
to  the  horizontal  fui faces  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebise,  a.nd  therefore  not  only  al- 
lows thefe  bones  to  recede  from  each 
other,  anil  to  be  preft  clofer  together  with- 
out breaking,  but  ferves  to  connefl  them, 
in  which  it  is  aflifted  bv  a ftrong  mem- 
branous ligament,  which  lines  all  their 
concave  furface,  and  by  ftr.l  a ftronger  li- 
gament that  covers  all  their  anterior  con- 
vex furface.  It  may  be  obfei  ved,.  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  notwithftanding  fome  excep- 
tions, that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrseare 
fmaller  and  more  folid  above,  but  as  vee 
reckon  downwards,  appear  larger  and 
more  fpungy,  and  that  the  cartilages  be- 
tween them  are  thick,  and  theluiround- 
39  F a ing 
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jng  ligaments  ftrong  fn  proportion  to  tire 
largenefs  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  they  are  to  perform  : by 
which  difpofition  the  greater  weight  is 
fupported  on  the  broadeft  bed  fecured 
bale,  and  the  middle  of  our  body  is  al- 
lowed a large  and  /'eciire  motion,  which 
is  of  confiderable  benefit.  From  each  fide 
of  the  bodj4  of  each  vertebra,  a bony 
bridge  is  produced  backwards  and  to  a 
fide;  from  the  pofleiidr  extremity  of 
which,  one  flanting  procefs  riles,  and  an-  ■ 
other  delcends  ; the  fniooth,  and  what 
is  generally  the  flatted  fide  of  each  of 
tliele  four  proceffc?,  which  are  called  the 
oblique,  is  covered  with  a fmooth  carti- 
lage, and  the  two  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cefles  of  each  ver  tebra  ar  e fitted  to,  and 
articulated  vertb,  the  two  I'uperior  or  af- 
cending  oblique  ptocelTes  of  the  vertebra^ 
below.  From  between  the  fuperror  and 
inferior  oblique  procefs  of  each  fide,  the 
vertebra  is  llretclied  out  laterally  in  form 
of  a procefs,  that  is  irniverfally  named 
tranfverle.  From  the  poderior  roots  of 
the  two  oblique,  and  of  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  each  lide,  a broad  oblique  bo- 
ny plate  is  e.xtencled  backwards  ; where 
thefe  meet,  the  fevenih  and  lad  procefs 
of  the  vertebrae  takes  its  rife  and  dands 
out  backwards ; ibis  being  generally 
Jharp-pointed,  and  narrow-edged,  has 
llierefore  been  called  fprnal  procefs,  from 
which  this  whole  chain  of  bones  has  got 
the  name  fprna.  BefiJes  the  common 
ligament  which  lines  all  the  interior  fur- 
face  of  thefe  procelTes  as  well  as  of  the 
bodies,  there  are  particular  ligaments  that 
connefl  the  procelTfS  of  each  two  conti- 
guous vertebrte.  The  ftrbflance  of  the 
procelTes  is  confiderably  dronger  and 
firmer  than  that  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrre,  having  a thicker  external  plate, 
and  without  fo  many  large  holes  in  it. 
The  fever)  procefTes  confidered  conjirnfl- 
iy,  as  forming  the  poderior  Ihares  of  the 
avertebrs,  are  hollow  at  their  anterior 
middle  part;  which  concavity,  joined 
■with  that  at  the  poderior  part  of  the  bo- 
-dies,  makes  one  great  foramen,  which 
anfwers  to  Arch  another  in  the  vertebfK 
above  and  below  j therefore  the  foramina 
.:«f  all  the  vertebrae  taken  together,  form 
a long  great  conduit,  which  is  widened 
or  draitened  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  it  contains. 
See  the  article  Medulla. 

In  the  lateral  bridges,  which  join  the  bo- 
dies to  the  procefles  of  each  vertebra,  a 
lietuicircular  notch  is  obfetvable  both  above 


and  below ; which,  exaffly  correfpond. 
ing  with  others  in  the  contiguous  bones, 
when  the  vertebrae  are  joined,  form  a 
round  hole  in  each  fide,  between  each 
two  vertebrae,  through  which  the  nerves 
that  proceed  from  the  medulla  fpinalis 
and  the  blood  ved'els  pafs.  The  articu- 
lations then  of  thefe  true  vertebrae  are 
plainly  double  j for  their  bodies  are  join- 
ed by  fynchondrofis,  and  their  oblique 
procefTes  are  articulated  by  the  third  lort 
of  ginglymus.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
their  centre  of  motion  is  alter  ed  in  diffe- 
rent pofitions  of  the  trunk.  For  when  we 
bow  forwards  the  fuperior  moved  part 
bears  entirely  on  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebras ; if  we  bend  back,  the  oblique 
procelTes  fupport  the  weight ; if  we  re. 
dine  to  one  fide,  we  reft  upon  the  obliqtre 
procefTes  of  that  fide  and  part  of  the  bo. 
dies  5 if  we  ftand  ere£l,  all  the  bodies 
and  oblique  procelTes  have  their  fliare  in 
our  fupport.  See  Articulation.  ' 
There  are  in  all  twenty-four  vertebrte: 
the  neck  confifts  of  feven  ; and  in  thefe, 
as  in  the  others,  we  are  to  obferve  fonri 
things  in  general ; and  afterwards,  other 
things  in  particular.  The  vertebras  of 
the  neck  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
back ; but  they  are  of  a firmer  conlrlt- 
ence,  and  harder:  their  body  is  more 
comprefled  than  in  the  others,  and  is 
finuated  on  the  other  part,  and  convex 
below.  Moft  of  thefe  vertebrae  have  nine 
apophyfesj  the  tranfverfe  and  pofteriof 
ones,  called  the  fpinofe  apophyfes,  are 
ufually  bifurcated  : the  tranfverle  ones 
are  perforated  allb,  for  the  pafl'age  of  the 
vertebral  velTels  to  the  head.  In  the  con- 
federation  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck 
fingly,  we  are  to  obfer  ve,  that  the  upper 
one  has  a peculiar  name  ; it  is  called  at- 
las. This  wants  the  body  and  the  fpinofs 
apophylesj-  and  approaches  to  the  figure 
of  a ring : its  fubftance  is  more  folid  than 
that  of  any  other,  and  it  receives  both 
above  and  below  ; but  it  is  not  received 
itfelf.  The  head  is  articulated  at  its  in- 
terior part,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  ar- 
ticulation that  the  head  is  bent,  and  ex- 
tended. The  proper  foramen  is  greater 
in  this  than  in  any  other  vertebra,  which 
arifes  from  its  wanting  the  body:  the 
tranfverfe  procefTes  arealfo  longer  than  in 
the  others.  It  has  alfo  a peculiar  fenri- 
circular  ligament,  by  which  it  embraces 
the  denliform  procefs  of  the  ftrcceedirig 
veriebra.  The  fecond  ver  tebra  is  called 
epiftrophaeus,  and  axis ; in  which  we 
.are  to  oblH-ve  the  dentiform  or  odontoide 

procefs, 
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prbcefs,  juft  mentioned  ; whereby  it  ar- 
ticulates in  the  manner  of  an  hinge,  with 
the  firft  vertebra,  and  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  head  is  performed  by  means 
of  it.  The  third  vertebra  is  alfo  called 
axis  by  fome,  though  it  has  nothing  to 
warrant  fuch  a name  j for  there  is  no- 
thing particular  to  be  obferved  in  this,  or 
any  of  the  fucceeding  vertebras  of  the 
neck,  more  than  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of  them  in  general.  The  dorfum, 
or  back,  has  twelve  vertebras ; of  which 
we  may  remark  in  general,  that  they  are 
of  a middle  fize  between  thofe  of  the 
neck,  and  thofe  of  the  loins  ; their  fpi- 
nofe  apophyfes  are  alfo  very  long,  and, 
except.in  the  two  laft,  very  much  incli- 
nated  : the  cartilages  between  the  bodies 
of  thefe,  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
neck:  the  two  tranfverlle  apophyfes  are 
thick,  and  have  a depreffion  in  them 
for  the  articulation  with  the  ribs.  The 
Irrft  vertebra  of  the  back  is  called  the 
axillary,  or  eminent  vertebra ; and  to 
it  is  joined  the  upper  rib.  See  Ribs. 
The  vertebras  of  the  loins  are  five ; of 
which  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that 
their  bodies,  and  alfo  the  intervening  car- 
tilages, are  very  thick ; the  tranfverfe 
apophyfes  very  long,  but  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  back  ; the  fpinofe  apophyfes 
are  thick,  ftraight,  and  fet  farther  afun- 
der  than  in  the  others,  to  give  way  to  a 
laxer  motion  in  this  part. 

Some  have  given  particular  names  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  and  Ipins  j but  this 
is  not  neceflary,  as  they  are  lufficiently 
diftinguilhed  by  numbering  them.  For 
the  luxations,  fraflures,  and  other  inju- 
ries of  the  vertebrae,  fee  the  articles 
Spine,  Ribs,  Luxation,  &c. 

VERTEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  crown 
of  the  head,  or  the  uppermoft  part  lituat- 
ed  between  the  finciput  and  ijcciput.  See 
the  article  Head. 

Hence  vertex  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively, 
for  the  top  of  other  things  : thus,  the 
vertex  ofa  cone,  pyramid,  is  the  top  of 
any  one  of  thefe  figures.  See  CoNE,  &c. 
The  vertex  of  an  angle  is  the  angular- 
point;  and  thofe  angles,  which,  being 
oppofite  to  one  another,  do  touch  only 
in  the  angular  point,  are  called  vertical 
angles:  I'uch  are  the  angles  ABC  and 
DBE  (plate  CCXC.  fig,  5.)  wherein 
the  fides  A B and  C B of  one  of  them 
are  only  continuations  of  the  legs  of  the 
other,  BE  and  BD;  and  fuch  angles 
are  demonftrated  to  be  equal. 

The  vertex  pf  any  plane  figure,  is  the 


angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe  j and  the  ver- 
tex of  a curve,  is  the  point  from  which 
the  diameter  is  drawn,  or  theinterleflioij 
of  the  diameter  and  curve. 

Vertex  of  aglafs,  in  optics,  the  fame  with 
the  pole  thereof. 

Vertex  is  alfouled,  inaftronomy,  for  the 
point  of  heaven  perpendicularly  over  our 
heads,  properly  called  the  zenith.  See 
the  article  Zenith. 

Path  of  the  Vertex,  the  circle  deferibed  by 
the  vertical  point  during  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis, 

VERTICAL  circle,  in  aftronomy,  a 
great  circle  of  the  fphere  palling  through 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the 
horizon  at  right  angles  : it  is  otherwife 
called  azimuth.  See  Azimuth. 

Prime  Vertical,  is  that  vertical  circle  or 
azimuth  which  palTes  through  the  poles 
of  the  meridian  ; or  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  meridian,  and  paffes  through 
the  equinoflial  points.  See  Azimuth. 

Vertical  of  the  fun,  is  the  vertical  which 
palfes  through  the  center  of  the  fun  at 
any  moment  of  lime. 

Vertical  plane,  in  perfpeflive,  is  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting the  perfpeflive  plane  at  right  angles. 

Vertical  pi,ane,  in  conics,  is  a plane 
palling  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  parallel  to  any  conic  feflion.  See 
the  article  Plane. 

Vertical  line,  in  conics,  is  a right  line 
drawn  on  the  vertical  plane,  and  palling 
through  the  veitrx  of  the  cones.  See  the 
articleLlNE. 

Vertical  dia.l,  is  a fun-dial  drawn  on 
the  plane  of  a vertical  circle,  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  See  Dial. 

Vertical  point,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame 
with,  vertex  or  zenith. 

VERTICILLATE  pl.ants,  are  fuch  as 
have  their  flowers  internjixed  with  final! 
leaves  growing  in  a kind  of  wbiils  about 
the  joints  of  a ftalk  ; as  penny-royal, 
bore-hound,  &c.  See  Plant, 

The  peculiar  rliaracleriftic  of  this  genus 
of  plants,  according  to  Mr.  Ray,  i.s, 
that  their  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  one  juft 
againtt  another,  on  ihe  ftalk  ; the  flower 
is  monopetalous,  but  ufually  grows  down 
with  a kind  of  lip,  or  turning,  fometbing 
like  the  form  of  a helmet;  there  aie 
four  leeds  after  eacli  flower,  to  which,  the 
perianthitim  of  the  flower  ferves  inllead 
of  a capCula  femlnalis. 

V'ERTICITY,  is  that  property  oftlieload- 
llone,  whereby  it  turns,  or  direfls  itfelf 

to 
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to  (bme  peculiar  point.  See  Magnet. 

Vertigo,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  in  which 
the  head  feems  to  turn  round. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  is  a dif- 
order  in  which  vilible  objefls  feem  con- 
rinuaily  to  turn  round,  whilft  the  pa- 
tients are  afFedled  with  a perturbation  or 
confufion  of  the  animal  I'pirits  in  the 
brain,  which  hinders  their  influx  into 
-the  nerves.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  vifive 
and  locomotive  faculties  often  fail  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  the  patient  is  ready  to 
drop  down,  and  complains  of  darknefs. 
Etmuller  divides  it  into  three  kinds;  the 
fii  ft  of  which  is  a Ample  vertigo,  in  which 
there  is  only  a trahfient  and  fliort-conti- 
jiued  gyration  of  objefls.  The  fecond  is 
a dark  vertigo,  or  fcotomia,  when  the 
eyes  'are  darkened,  or  fo  affefied,  as  if  fe- 
veral  colours  were  before  them.  The 
third  is  the  vertigo  caduca,  in  which  the 
patient  prefently  falls  down. 

A vertigo  may  be  produced  by  every  caufe 
which  can  diftend,  prefs,  or  contradl  the 
arteries ; fuch  as  hidden  fear,  furprize, 
ebriety,  and  voracity,  by  which  the  re- 
gular influx  and  reflux  of  the  animal  fpi- 
rits  into  the  optic  nerves  and  retina  are 
prevented.  Sometimes,  alfo,  it  may  be 
produced  by  an  acid,  or  any  peccant  hu- 
mour, lodged  in  the  ftomach,  and  velli- 
cating  its  nerves,  which  communicate 
with  the  retina  5 for  which  reafon  the  hy- 
pochondriac and  hyfteric  pallions  may 
produce  a vertigo. 

With  refpea  to  the  cure,  the  regimen  in 
general,  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
in  the  apoplexy  or  epilepfy.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  plethoric,  a due  quantity  of  blood 
is  to  he  taken  away;  and  if  a naufea, 
lofs  of  appetite,  or  any  other  diforder  of 
the  ftomach  remain,  an  emetic  is  to  be 
prefcribed  ; then  cathartics  and  fpeciflcs 
are  to  be  ordered.  According  to  May- 
erne,  calamus  aromaticus,  in  whatever 
form,  is  good  for  a vertigo,  and  etteemed’ 
a fecret  for  that  diforder.  The  fame  au- 
thorinforms  us,  thata  german  phyGcian 
cured  a great  many  of  vertigoes,  by  pills 
made  of  fugar  of  lead  and  cyprels-tur- 
pentine;  four  or  ftve  grains  of  which 
were  to  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  their 
tile  perfii'led  in  for  fome  days.  Gliflbn, 
as  Bates  informs  us,  after  all  other  me- 
dicines had  failed,  was  cured  of  a fevere 
vertigo,  of  three  weeks  continuance,  by 
Jh.ving  his  head,  and  applying  to  it  a 
plailler  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  and 
wbi'es  of  eggs.  Some  order  a cauftic,  or 
feton,  to  be  app'lied  to  the  back  part  of 


the  neck  ; a cautery  to  the  bregma,  atij 
Bates’s  epileptic  eledluary,  or  Fuller’s  pe. 
ruvian  epileptic  eledluary,  to  be  ufed  in. 
ternally . 

Willis  informs  us,  that  after  he  had  in 
vain  tried  all  other  medicines,  he,  with 
fuccefs,  prefcribed  the  following  pow- 
der ; Take  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
male  piony,  two  ounces  ; of  the  flowers 
of  male  piony,  one  ounce  ; of  peacocks 
dung,  of  the  whiteft  kind,  half  a pound; 
and  of  white  fugar,  two  ounces;  reduce 
to  a powder,  the  dofe  of  which  is  to  be 
about  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  twice  a 
day,  drinking  after  it  a draught  of  a de- 
codlion  of  fage  and  rofemary,  impregnat- 
ed with  coffee. 

Heifter  orders  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine 
alone,  or  mixed  with  fpirit  of  hartlliorn, 
to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head  antj 
temples.  And  when  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  he  adyifa 
to  prepare  and  diffolye  them  by  neutral 
falls,  that  they  may  be  afterwards  eva- 
cuated  by  an  emetic,or  purge.  After  this, 
the  patient  fliould  ute  ftomacbics  and  ce- 
phalics;  as  alfo  a moderate  quantity  of 
wine  at  meals,  which  Ihould  be  fparing, 
Pyrmont-water  is  alfo  faid  to  be  excellent 
in  this  cafe. 

VERY  AIN,  ’verbena,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Verbena. 

VERUE,  a town  of  Piedmont,  Atuated  on 
the  river  Po,  twenty  miles  north  call  of 
Turin. 

VERU-MONTANUM,  in  anatomy,  a 
kind  of  little  yalve,  in  the  place  wherein 
the  ejaculatory  dudls  enter  the  urethra. 
Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  urine,  in  palling 
the  urethra,  from  getting  in  at  thefe  duff-, 
and  fo  mixing  with  the  femen. 

VERY  LORD,  and  VERY  tenant,  ate 
thofethat  are  immediate  lord  and  tenant 
to  one  another.  See  the  article  l.ORD. 

VESICA,  in  anatomy,  a bladder,  a mem- 
branous or  fkinny  part  in  which  any  hu- 
mour is  contained.  See  Bladder. 

VESICATORY,  an  external 

medicine,  ferving  to  raife  a blifterj 
whence,  alfo,  it  is  itfelf,  though  impro- 
perly, called  a blifter. 

Veficatories  are  unguents,  cataplafms,  ot 
plaftei's,  made  of  fliai  p irritating  medi- 
cines, which  have  a faculty  of  drawing 
.the  humours  from  within,  outwards,  in- 
flaming^ and  ulcerating  the  Ikin,  and 
railing  veflese  or  bladders,  whence  theit 
denomination  veficatory. 

We  have  veficatories  made  of  camhail- 
des,  euphotbium,  figs,  fubliraate  ot  mat' 

cury, 
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cury,  lapis  infernalis;  muftard,  anacar- 
diuip,  fquills,  briony,  vinegar,'  pepper, 
leaven,  &c.  which  are  incorporated  and 
made  up  with  honey,  gums,  refins,  fefc. 
to  bring  them  to  the  confiftence  required. 

VESICULA,  VESICLE,  a diminutive  of 
velica,  fignifying  a little  bladder. 

The  lungs  confift  of  veficulse,  or  lobules 
ofveficul®,  admitting  air  from  the  bron- 
chia ; and  not  only  air,  but  alfo  dulf,  ISc. 
There  are  feveral  other  parts  in  the  body 
which  bear  this  appellation  5 as  the  vefi- 
culafellis,  or  gall • bladder,  veficulas  femi- 
tiales,  (Sc.  See  the  article  Gall,  (Sc. 

VESPA,  the  WA  sp,  in  zoology.  See  Wasp, 

VESPER,  or  Hesper,  in  aftronomy.  See 
the  article  Hesper. 

VESPERS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  denote 
the  afternoon  I'ervice,  anfwering,  in  Tome 
meafure,  to  the  evening  prayers  of  the 
church  of  England.  See  the  articles 
Prayer  and  Service. 

VESPERTILIO,  the  bat,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
ferae,  the  charafiers  of  which  are  thefe  : 
the  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  fix  in 
number,  acute,  and  diftant  from  each 
other;  the  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
alfo  fix,  and  acute,  but  contiguous  ; the 
canine  teeth  are  two  both  above  and 
below,  on  each  fide ; the  feet  have  each 
five  toesj  and  the  fore  feet  have  the  toes 
connedled  by  a membrane,  and  expanded 
into  a fort  of  wings,  whereby  it  flies; 
whence  this  animal  has  been  generally, 
but  with  the  utmoft  impropriety,  ranged 
among  the  birds. 

The  common  bat  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
a moufe,  and  very  much  refembles  it  in 
lhape  and  colour.  There  are  feveral 
other  fpecies  of  this  creature,  feme  with, 
and  others  without,  a tail. 

VESPERTILIONUM  ALffi.BATS-WiNGs 
in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  the  two 
broad  ligaments  which  connefl  the  bot- 
tom of  the  uterus  to  the  bones  of  the 
ilium.  See  the  article  Uterus. 

VESPRIN,  a town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buda. 

VESSEL,  was,  denotes  in  general  any  thing 
for  holding  liquors  ; fucb  are  our  domef- 
ticcups,  pots,  (Sc.  as  alfo  the  retorts,  ma- 
tralTes,  crucibles,  (Sc.  of  the  chemifts. 
See  Retort,  Laboratory,  (Sc. 

In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  contain 
or  convey  a fluid,  are  called  veffels  ; as 
the  veins,  arteries,  lymphatics,  (Sc.  See 
the  articles  Vein,  Artery,  &c. 

Some  alfo  extend  the  word  vcfiel  to  the 
serves,  as  fuppofing  them  the  conduits  of 


the  anithal  fpirits.  Ste  the  artifcler 
Nerves  and  Animal  spirits. 

Vessel,  in  navigation,  a general  name  for 
all  forts  of  Ihips.  See  the  article  ShiP- 

VESTALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a fefti- 
val  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddef* 
Vefta,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  June; 
that  is,  on  the  ninth  of  that  month. 

VESTALS,  nsefiales,  among  the  antient 
Romans,  were  prieftefles  of  the  goddefs 
Vefta,  and  had  the  perpetual  fire  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ; they  were  at  firft 
only  four  in  number,  but  afterwards  in- 
creafed  to  fix ; and  it  does  not  appear, 
that  their  number  ever  exceeded  fix, 
among  vyhom  one  was  fuperior  to  the  reft, 
and  called  wefialh maxima. 

The  veftals  were  cbofen  from  fix  to  tea 
).ears  of  age,  and  obliged  to  drift  con- 
tinency  for  thirty  years  ; the  firft  ten  of 
which  were  employed  in  learning  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  the  next  ten  ia 
the  performance  of  them,  and  the  teft 
laft  in  teaching  them  to  the  younger 
veftals. 

The  habit  of  the  veftals  confifted  of  an 
head-drefs,  called  infula,  which  fat  clofe 
to  their  heads,  and  from  whence  hung 
certain  laces  called  vittse ; a kind  of  fur- 
plice  made  of  white  linen,  and  over  it  a 
purple  mantle  with  a long  train  to  it. 

VESTIBLE,  wejiibulum,  in  architefture,  i 
kind  of  entrance  into  a large'  building  ; 
being  an  open  place  before  the  hall,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Itair-cafe,  Veftibles* 
intended  for  magnificence,  are  ufually 
between  the  court  and  the  garden. 

The  Romans  h,ad  veftibles  at  the  entrance 
of  their  houfes,  for  flieltering  thofe  per- 
fons  who  were  obliged  to  ftand  at  the 
door;  and  we  have  now  veftibles  of  a 
like  kind  in  many  old  churches,  houfes, 
fife,  ufually  called  porches.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Porch. 

The  term  veftible  Is  fometimes'  alfo  ufed 
for  a little  anti-chamber,  before  the  en- 
trance of  an  ordinary  apartment. 

VESTIBLE  oj  the  ear,  in  anatomy,  a cavi- 
-ty  forming  the  middle  part  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

VESTIGIA,  a latin  term  frequently  ufed, 
by  englifli  writers,  for  the  traces  or 
footfteps  which  any  thing  has  left  be- 
hind it. 

VESI4RY,  a place  adjoining  to  a church, 
where  the  veftments  of  the  minifter  are 
kept ; and  alfo  a meeting  at  fuch  place, 
confifting  of  the  minifter,  church -war- 
dens, and  chief  men  of  moll:  parifties,  who 
ir-ake  a paiifti  vqflry  or  meeting.  By 
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cuftom  there  are  feleft  veftriej,  being  a 
eertain  number  of  perfons  chofen.  to  have 
the  government  of  the  pariflii  make  rates, 
and  take  the  accounts  of  church-wardens, 
&c.  And  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  any  rates  are  made,  the  parifhion- 
ers  muft  have  notice,  of  a veftry  held  for 
that  purpofe  \ in  which  cafe  all  that  are 
a'bfent  Ihall  be  concluded  by  a majority 
of  the  parilhioners  prefent,  who  in  con- 
flruflion  of  .law  are  the  whole  parilh. 
Veftries  of  parilhes  are  to  be  confulted  by 
arilh  officers ; and  if  a parifhioner,  who 
as  a right  to  be  prefent  and  vote  at  a 
veftry,  be  ftiut  out  of  the  veftry-room, 
aftion  of  the  cafe  lies. 

VESTURE,  or  Investiture,  in  law. 
See  the  article  Investiture. 

VESUVIUS,  a famous  volcano,  or  burn- 
ing mountain,  fituated  only  fix  miles  eaft 
of  therity  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  See  the 
article  VulcaNO. 

VETCH,  ‘u/rtflf,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a papilionaceous  flower;  and  its  fruit  is 
a long,  bivalve,  and  coriaceous  pod,  con- 
taining feveral  roundifti  feeds. 

Vetch  alfo  makes  part  of  the  names  of 
other  plants  ; as  the  bitter  vetch,  horfe- 
Ihoe  vetch,  See  the  articles  Orobus 
and  HiPPOCREPis. 

VETERAN,  among  the  antient  Romans, 
an  appellation  given  to  a foldier  who  was 
grown  old  in  the  fervice,  or  had  made  a 
certain  number  of  campaigns, 

VETERNUS,  or  Lethargy,  in  medi- 
cine. See  the  article  Lethargy. 

VETITUM  naMIUM,  in  law,  imports  a 
forbidden  diftrefs;  fuch,  e.  gr,  is  that 
when  the  bailiff  of  a lord  diftrains  beafts 
or  goods,  and  the  lord  forbids  his  bailiff 
to  deliver  them  when  the  fheriff  comes  to 
replevy  them,  and  to  that  end  drives  them 
to  places  unknown. 

VEXES,  or  Ne  wjufle  Vexes,  in  law.  See 
the  article  Ne  tNjusTE. 

VIA-lacte-a,  in  aftronomy,  the  milky- 
way,  or  galaxy.  See  Galaxy. 

ViA-sOLls,  the  fun's ‘way,  in  aftronomy, 
isufed,  among  feme  aftronomers,  for  the 
ecliptic  line,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fun 
never  goes  out  of  it.  See  Ecliptic, 

Vl.®  PRIM.ffi,  firft  palTages,  among  phy- 
licians,  are  the  oefophagus,  ftomacli,  and 
guts';  including  the  whole  length  of  the 
alimentary  du£t,  or  canal,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  fphinfler  ani. 

VlALES,  in  mythology,  a name  given 
among  the  Romans  to  the  gods  who  bad 
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the  care  and  guard  of  the  roads  and  higl. 
ways. 

The  dii  viales,  according  to  Labeo,  were 
of  the  number  of  thofe  gods  called  dii 
animSles,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  At 
fouls  of  men  changed  into  gods  ; and 
were  of  two  kinds,  ‘viz.  the  viales  and 
penates.  See  Lares. 

VIANA,  a town  of  Navarre,  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ebro,  forty-fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Pampeluna. 

ViANA  is  alfo  a port-town  of  Portugal, 
thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Oporto. 

VlANDEN,  a town  of  Luxemburg,  twenty 
milts  north  of  the  city  of  Luxemburg. 

VIATICUM,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  eucharift,  when 
adminiftered  to  perfons  at  the  point  of 
death.  See  the  article  Eucharist. 

VIATOR,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  appel. 
lation  given  in  common  to  all  officers  of 
any  of  the  magiftrates  ; as  Hftors,  ac- 
cenfi,  feribes,  cryers,  Cfc.  See  the  article 
Lictor,  &c. 

VIBEX,  is  fometimes  ufed,  by  phyficians, 
for  a black  and  blue  fpot  in  the  fkin,  oe- 
cafioned  by  an  afflux  or  extravafation  of 
blood. 

VIBRATION,  in  mechanics,  a regular, 
reciprocal  motion  of  a body,  as  a pen- 
dulum, &c.  which,  being  freely  fufpeni 
ed,  fwings  or  ofcillates,  firft  this  way, 
then  that.  See  the  article  Pendoluu, 

Vibration  is  alfo  ufed,  in  phyfics,  fordi. 
vers  other  regular  alternate  motions; 
thus  fenfation  is  fuppofed  to  be  perform, 
ed,  by  means  of  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  nerves,  begun  by  external  objeft, 
and  propagated  to  the  brain. 

VIBURNUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ill 
pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  will 
a monopetalous,  cam.panulated  flower, 
femiquinquifid  at  the  limb  ; , the  fruit  isl 
roundifh  unilocular  berry,  containing! 
fingle,  olTeous,  coraprefled,  and  ftriateJ 
feed . I 

This  genus  comprehends  the  tinus,  oiH 
lauruftine  ; the  opulus,  or  water-eUer;H 
and  the  viburnum  of  authors,  called  loH 
englifti  the  way-faring-tree.  H 

VICAR,  ‘licarius,  a perfon  appointed,  liB 
deputy  to  another,  to  perform  bisfunC'H 
tions  in  his  abfence,  and  under  his  ao'l 
thority,  I 

Vicar,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a prittH 
of  a parilh,  the  predial  tithes  whereofB 
are  impropriated  or  appropriated;  thatls,H 
belong  either  to  a chapter,  religiomB 
houfe,  &c.  or  to  a layman,  who  receitiiB 
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tTiem,  and  only  allows  the  vicar  thefmall 
tithes  or  a convenient  falary,  antiently 

' called  portio  congrua. 

VlCAR-GENERAt.,  was  a title  given  by  king 
Henry  VIJI.  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Effex,  with  full  power  to  overfee  the 
clergy,  and  regulate  all  matters  relating 
to  church  affairs. 

VICE,  wtium,  in  ethics,  is  ordinarily  de- 
fined an  ele6tive  habit,  deviating,  either 
in  excels,  or  defeft,  from  the  juft  medium 
wherein  virtue  is  placed.  See  the  articles 
Habit,  Virtue,  6fc, 

Vice,  in  fmithery,  and  other  arts  employ- 
ed in  metals,  is  a machine,  or  inftru- 
ment,  ferving  to  hold  fall  any  thing  they 
are  at  work  upon,  whether  it  is  to  be 
filed,  bent,  riveited,  fife.  Tofilefquare, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  vice  be 
placed  perpendicular  with  its  chaps  pa- 
rallel to  the  work-bench. 

HflHi^-VicE,  is  a fmall  kind  of  vice  ferving 
to  hold  the  lelfer  works  in,  that  require 
often  turning  about. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  broad-' 
chapped  hand-vice,  which  is  that  com- 
monly ufed  ; and  the  fquare-nofed  hand- 
vice,  feldom  ufed  but  for  filing  fmall 
round  work.  See  Smithery. 

Vice  is  alfo  a machine  ufed  by  the  glaziers 
to  turn  or  draw  lead  into  flat  rods,  with 
grooves  on  each  fide  to  receive  the  edges 
of  the  glafs. 

Vice  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  compofition  of  di- 
vers words,  to  denote  the  relation  of 
fomething,  that  comes  inftead,  or  in  the 
place,  of  another  j as  vice-admiral,  vice- 
chancellor,  vice- chamberlain,  vice-prefi- 
dent,  fife,  are  officers  who  take  place  in 
the  ablence  of  admirahs,  fife.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Admiral,  Chancellor, ©“c. 

ViCE-ROY,  a governor  of  a kingdom,  who 
i commands  in  the  name  and  ftead  of  a 
I king,  with  full  and  fovereign  authority. 

! See  the  article  King. 

Vice  versa,  a latin  phrafe,  importing 
on  the  contrary:  thus,  as  the  fun  mounts 
higher  and  higher  above  the  horizon,  the 
fliadows  of  things  decreafe ; and  ^ice 
wrfa,ae  he  defeends  lower,  they  increafe. 

VICH,  a town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  30 
miles  north  of  Barcelona, 

I VlCIA,  the  VETCH,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  VetcH. 

VICISSITUDE,  the  regular  fucceffion  of 
one  thing  after  another:  as  the  vicifli- 
tude  of  dsy  and  night,  of  the  feafons.  Sec. 

VIGOVARO,  a town  of  Italy,  farty.miles. 
north-eatt  of  Rome. 

VICOUNT,  in  old  law-bodks,  ■ fignISes 
VoL. IT. 


the  fame  with  flieriff.  See  Sheriff.' 

ViebuNT,  or  Viscount,  is;  alfo  a degree 
of  nobility  next  below  a count,  or.  earl, 
aiid  above  a baron.  See  the  articles  No- 
bility, Earl,  fife, 

VICOUN'TIEL,  in  law-books,  fomething 
belonging  to,  or  falling  within  tlie  flie- 
riff’s  jurifdiaion:  thus  writs  vicountiels 
are  writs  triable  in  the  fheriff ’s  court ; and 
there  are  certain  vicountiel  rents,  whereof 
the’ftieriff  keeps  a particular  roll,  that  ufu- 
ally  comes  under  the  title  of  firma  comi- 
tatus. 

Alfo  vicountiel  jurifdiSlion,  Is  that  which 
belongs  to  officers  of  a county;  as  flieriff, 
coroner,  efeheator,  fife.  See  SHERiFF,fife, 

VICTIM,  denotes  a bloody  facri- 

fice  offered  to  fome  deity,  of  a living  crea- 
ture, as  a man  or  beaft,  which  is  flain  to 
appeafe  his  wrath,  or  obtain  fome  favour. 
See  the  article  Sacrifice. 

VICTIMARIUS,  in  antiquity,  a minifter 
or  fervant  of  the  prieft,  whofe.office  was 
to  bind  the  viftims,  and  prepare  the  wa- 
ter, knife,  and  other  things  neceflary  for 
the  facrifice.  See  Sacrifice. 

To  the  viftimarii  it  alfo  belonged  to 
knock  down  and  kill  the  viflims,  in  or- 
der to  which  they  flood  clofe  by  the  altar 
naked  to  the  waift,  but  crowned  with 
laurel  ; and  holding  a hatchet  or  a knife 
up,  afked  the  prieft  leave  to  ftrike  i fay- 
ing, agine  ? whence  they  were  called 
agones  and  cultellarii.  See  Agon. 
■When  the  viftim  was  killed,  they  opened 
it,  and  after  viewing  the  entrails,  took 
them  away,  waflied  the  carcafe,  fprink- 
)ed  the  flour  on  it,  fife.  The  fame  vifti- 
marii  lighted  the  fire  wherein  books  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt. 

VICTORIA,  or  Vitoria,  a town  of  the 
province  of  Bifcay,  in  Sjiain,  thirty  miles 
f'outh  of  Bilboa. 

VICTORY,  ’viiloria,  the  overthrow  or  de- 
feat of  an  enemy,  in  war  or  combat. 

VICTUALLING-Office,  an  office  kept 
on  Tpwer-hill,  London,  for  the  furnifh- 
' ing  his  majefty’s  navy  with  vifluals.  See 
the  article  Navy. 

It  is  managed  by  feven  corrimiflioners 
who  have  their  inferior  officers,  as  fecre- 
taries,  cleikS,  fife,  befides  agents  in  di- 
vers parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  fife. 
See  the  article  Commissioners,  fife. 

VICTUALS,  fignifles  any  fuftenance,  or 
things  neceflary  to  live  upon,  as  meat  and 
provifians  ; which  are  to  be  fold  at  a rea- 
t'onable  price,  afteired  by  juftices,  ©c  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value.  By 
the  ciiftom  of  force  manors,  they,  choole 
19  G yeatly 
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yearly  furyeyors  of  vifluals.  See  Assise.' 

■VIDAMES,  certain  officers  under  the 
biffiops  of  France,  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  prefervation  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  biihoprics. 

■VIDIN,  or  WipiN,  a town  of  european 
Turky,  in  the  province  of  Servia,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  river  Danube,  in  eaft  long. 
14°,  and  north  lat.  43°  50'. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  city  of  the  circle  of 
Auftria  and  of  the  german  empire,  is 
fituated  on  the  Danube,  in  eaft  long.  16* 
ito',  and  north  lat.  48'’  10'. 

Vienna  is  an  archbifhop’s' fee,  and  has  a 
celebrated  univerfity. 

VIENNE,  a tovvn  of  Dauphine,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rhone,  1 Smiles  fouth 
of  Lyons.  It  is  an  archbilhop's  fee. 

VI  ET  ARMIS,  in  law,  are  words  made  ufe 
of  in  indiftments  and  aflions  of  irefpafs, 
to  lliew  the  violent  commiffion  of  any 
trefpafs  or  crime  ; but  in  an  appeal  of 
death,  or  where  a perfon  is  killed  with  a 
weapon,  thefe  words  are  not  held  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  the  violence  is  implied. 

VIEW,  in  law,  fignifies  the  paiticular  a£l 
of  vievt'crs;  as  , where  a real  aflion  is 
brought,  and  the  tenant  does  not  certain- 
ly know  what  land  it  is  the  defendant  le- 
quires  ; then  he  may  pray  that  the  jury 
may  view  the  fame,  that  is  to  fay,  fee  the 
land  that  is  claimed.  But  it  is  held,  that 
in  all  cafes  of  viewing,  the  thing  in  con- 
troverfy  is  only  to  be  lliewn  to  the  jurors, 
and  no  evidence  can  be  given  relating  to 
it  on  either  fide : and  here;  if  wafte  be  al- 
ledged  to  be  done  in  every  room  of  a 
houfe,  the  view  of  thehoufe  generally  is 
fufficient. 

View  of  frank  pledge,  is  the  office  which 
the  HierifF  in  his  county-court,  the  ftew- 
ard  in  the  leet,  or  the  bailiff  in  his  hun- 
dred, performs  in  looking  to  the  king’s 
peace,  and  leeing  that  every  man  be  in 
i'ome  pledge. 

VIGEVANO,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  in  Italy,  fixteen  miles  foutli-weft 
of  Milan. 

VIGILS,  in  church -hiftory,  are  the  falls 
appointed  before  certain  feftivals,  in  or- 
der to  ppepare  the  mind  for  a due  obfer- 
vaiion  of  the  enfuing  folemnily. 

VIGINTIVIR ATE,  a tribunal  or  court 
among  the  antient  Romans,  firft  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Catfar,  confifting  of  twentv  mem- 
bers, three  of  whom  judged  of  all  crimi- 
nal ma'tiis;  three  other.s  h 3 the  infpec- 
tion  of  the'coins , four  others  had  the  in- 
fpeilion  of.,?be 'iireeis  of  Rome  j and 


the  reft  were  judges  of  civil  affairs,’ 

VIGNAMONT,  a town  of  the  bifliopric 
of  Liege,  in  Germany,  two  miles  north 
of  Huy. 

VIGO,  a port-town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
70  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cape  Finifterre: 
weft  long.  9®  18', 'north  lat.  41®  15'. 

VlLLA-BOHtM,  a town  of  Portugal,  tea 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Elvas. 

Villa -FRANCA,  thenameoffeveral  towns, 
one  in  Piedmont,  three  miles  eaft  of 

i Nice ; another  of  Catalonia,  eighteen 
miles  weft  of  Barcelona  ; a third,  the  ca- 
pital of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores  j 
and  a fourth,  a town  of  Eftremadura,  in 
Spain,  fifty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sala- 
manca. 

V'lLLA-FRANCHE,  a town  of  Orlcanois,  in 
France,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lyons. 

VILLACH,  a town  of  Carinihia,  in  Ger- 
many, twenty  miles  weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

VILLAGE,  an  aflemblage  of  houfes,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  peafants  and  farmers, 
and  having  no  market,  whereby  it  is  di. 
ftinguiflied  from  a town.  See  the  articles 
City  and  Town. 

Fleta  tells  us,  that  the  difference  made 
between  a manfion,  a village,  and  a ms- 
noi-,  is  this,  wz.  a manfion  may  confift  of 
one  or  more  houfes,  but  muft  be  of  one 
dwelling  place,  and  none  near  it ; foi  if 
other  houfes  are  contiguous,  it  is  then  a 
village  i and  a manor  confifts  of  feveral 
villages,  or  of  one  alone. 

■Where  in  legal  proceedings  a place  is 
named  generally,  it  lliall  be  taken  fora 
vill,  becaufe  as  to  civil  purpofes  the 
kingdorh  was  firft  divided  into  vills  ; yet 
it  has  been  held,  that  a vill  and  a parilh 
ffiall  be  intended  the  fame. 

VILLAIN,  or  Villein,  -viHanus,  in  our 
antient  cuftoms,  denotes  a man  of  (civile 
and  bafe  condition,  >viz.  a bondman  or 
fervant : and  there  were  antienily  two 
forts  of  bondmen  or  villains  in  England  5 
the  one  termed  a villain  in  grofs,  who 
was  immediately  bound  to  the  perfon  of 
his  lord  and  his  heirs  ; the  other  a villain 
regardant  to  a manor,  he  being  bound  to 
bis  lord  as  a member  belonging  and  an- 
nexed to  the  manor  whereof  the  lord  was 
owner  ; and  he  was  properly  a pure  vil- 
lain, of  whom  the  lord  took  redemption 
to  marry  his  daughter,  and  to  make  him 
fee  ; and  whom  the  lord  might  put  out 
of  Ills  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and 
chattel?  at  his  will,  andibeal  and  chaf- 
tifp,  but  not  maim  him. 

VILLA  REAL,  the  name  of  two  towns, 

the 
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«he  one  in  Spain,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Valencia  ; and  the  other  in  Portugal,  fifty 
miles  eaft  of  Porto. 

Villa  del  rev,  a town  of  Spain,  ten 
miles  north  of  Badajox. 

Villa  rica,  a port-town  of  Mexico,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  weft 
long.  lOO®,  and  north  lat,  ao°. 

Villa  viciosa,  the  name  of  two  towns 
of  Spain,  one  forty-feven  miles  north-eaft 
of  Madrid;  and  the  other  a port^town 
of  Afturias,  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft 
of  Oviedo  s weft  long.  6®  6',  north 
lat.  4J®. 

VILLENA,  a town  of  New  Caftile,  in 
Spain,  forty  miles  north  of  Murcia  : weft 
long.  1°  ij',  north  lat.  38®  46'. 
VILLENAGE,  a kind  of  antient  tenure, 
whereby  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  fuch 
fervices  as  the  lord  commanded,  or  fuch 
as  were  fit  for  villains  or  bondmen  to 
perform. 

VILLENOUS,  or  Villainous  judg- 
ment, in  law,  that  which  degrades  and 
cafts  lhame  and  reproach  upon  the  of- 
fender ; fo  that  he  fliall  not  be  of  any 
credit  afterwards,  nor  ftiall  it  be  lawful 
for  him  to  approach  the  king’s  court,  &c. 
VILLI,  among  botanifts,  a ^nd  of  down 
like  coarfe  hair,  or  the  grain  or  lhag  of 
plulh,  with  which  fome  trees  abound.  ■ 
VILLOSE, orVlLLOUS, fomethingabound- 
ing  with  villi,  or  fibres  like  coarfe  hairs  ; 
fuch  is  one  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach. 
See  the  article  Stomach. 

VILVORDE,  a town  of  Brabant,  feven 
miles  north  of  Bruflels. 

VINALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a feftival 
on  the  ninth  of  the  kalends  of  May,  in 
honour  both  of  Jupiter  and  Venuj. 
VINCA,  the  PERIWINKLE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
a Angle  faucer-like  petal,  with  an  hori- 
zontal limb,  divided  into  five  fegments  : 
the  pericarpium  confifts  of  two  erefi,  cy- 
lindric,  and  long  follicles,  formed  of  one 
valve,  and  opening  longitudinally  s the 
leeds  are  numerous,  otJoDg,  cylindric, 
and  fulcated. 

VINCENT,  the  moft  fouth-weft  pro- 
montory  of  Portugal : weft  long.  10°, 
and  north  lat.  36°  55'. 

St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Caribbee-iflands, 
levsnty-five  miles  weft  of  Barbadoes. 

St.  Vincent,  is  alfo  a province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  by  the  Rio  Janiero  on  the  north, 
by  the  Atlantic  pn  the  eaft,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  del  Rey  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
(hat  of  the  fpanilh  La  PUta  on  the  weft. 
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VINCULUM,  in  mathematics,  a charafler 
in  form  ofa  line,  or  ftroke,  drawn  over 
a faflor,  divifor,  or  dividend,  when  com- 
pounded of  feveral  letters  or  quantities, 
to  conneft  them,  and  fhew  they  are  to  be 
multiplied,  or  divided,  &c.  together  by 
the  otherterm.  'Thnsdxa+  b — clhews 
that  dis  to  be  multiplied  into  a + b — c. 
VINDEMI.^TING,  the  gathering  of  the 
grapes,  or  other  ripe  fruits,  as  the  apple'j 
pears,  cherries,  &c.  See  Vintage. 
VINDEMIATRTX,  or  Vindemiator, 
a fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude  in 
the  conftellation  virgo,  whofe  latitude  is 
16°  i»'  34"  north,  and  longitude  5°  37' 
40"  of  libra,  according  to  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed’s  catalogue. 

VINDICATION,  or  Claiming,  in  the 
civil  law,  an  aflion  arifing  from  the  pro- 
perty a perfon  has  in  any  thing;. or  a 
permiffion  to  take  or  feize  a thing,  as 
one’s  own,  out  of  the  hands  of  a perfon, 
whom  the  law  has  doomed  not  to  be  the 
true  proprietor. 

VINE,  ‘vitis,  a noble  plant  or  Ihnib  of  the 
creeping  kind,  famous  for  its  fruit,  or 
grapes,  and  for  the  liquor  they  afford. 
See  the  article  WiNE. 

The  vineconftitutes  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogynia clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  fraall,  de- 
ciduous, and  rude  petals,  growing  toge- 
ther at  their  extremities  ; and  its  fruit  is 
a large  roundilh  berry,  containing  five 
offeous,  femiorbicular,  and  turbinato- 
cordated  feeds,  narrow  at  the  bafe. 

Our  gardeners  find,.that  vines  are  capa- 
ble of  being  cultivated  in  England,  fo  as 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes  ; 
and  thofe  ripened  to  fuch  a degree,  as  may 
afford  a good  fubftantial  vinous  iuice. 
Witnefs  the  vineyards  in  SomerfelQilre  ; 
particularly  that  famous  one  at  Bath.  Iti 
effeff,  it  does  not  feera  fo  much  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  our  Englifli  air,  that 
our  grapes  are  generally  inferior  to  thofe 
of  France,  as  to  the  want  of  a juft  culture. 
Thofe  fitted  fortheEnglilh  climate,  Mr. 
Mortimer  finds  to  be  the  black  grape, 
the  white  mulcadine,  parfley-frape,  muf- 
cadilla,  white  and  red  frontiniac.  Mr. 
Bradley  recommends  the  Jiiiy-grape,  the 
early  fweet'  water-grape,  lately  brought 
from  the  Canaries,  and  the  Arbois,  or 
fiench  fweet  water-grape  : all  which,  if 
well  managed,  and  the  weather  lavour- 
able,  are  ripe  by  the  middle  of  Auguft. 
He  alfo  recommends  the  claret  and  Bur- 
gundy-gra  pes, 
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Vines  are  propagated  either  by  layers,  or 
cuttings  i that  is,  either  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  as  foon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  or  by  making  plantations 
of  flips,  or  cuttings,  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Mortimer  fays,  it  may  be  done  any  time 
in  the  winter  before  January  ; though 
Bradley  fays,  he  has  done  it,  with  fuc- 
cefs,  in  Marcli  and  April. 

For  the  belt  fqil  for  vines,  and  the  me- 
thod of  cultivating  them,  fee  the  article 

' Vineyard, 

VINEGAR,  acetum,  an  acid  penetrating 
liquor,  prepared  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
Efr.  of  confiderable  ufe  both  as  a medi- 
cine and  fauce.  See  the  articles  Wine 
Cyder,  &c. 

The  procefs  of  turning  vegetable  matters 
to  vinegar,  is  thus  delivered  by  Dr. 
Shaw  : take  the  fkins  of  raifins,  after  they 
have  been  ufed  in  making  wine;  and 
pour  three  or  four  times  their  own  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  upon  them,  fo  as  to 
make  a thin  aqueous  mixture.  Then 
fet  the  containing  cal]f,  loofely  covked, 
in  a warmer  place  than  is  ufed  for  vinous 
fermentation  ; and  the  liquor  in  a few 
weeks  time  will  become  a clear  and 
found  vinegar ; which  being  drawn  off 
from  its  fedimeht,  and  preferved.in  ano- 
ther calk,  well  flopped  down,  will  con- 
tinue perfefi,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

This  experiment  (hews  us  a cheap  and 
ready  vyay  of  making  vinegar  from  refufe 
materials  j fuch  as  the  hulks  of  grapes, 
decayed  raifins,  the  lees  of  wine,  grounds 
of  ale,  beer,  Gfc.  which  are  frequently 
thrown  away  asufelefs.  Thus,  in  many 
Vyine  countries,  the  marc,  rape,  or  dry 
preffing  of  gripes  are  thrown  in  heaps, 
and  fuffered  to  putrify  unregarded  ; 
though  capable  of  affording  as  good  vinei. 
gar,  as  the  wine  itfelf.  In  fdme  places 
they  bury  copper-plates  in  thefe  hulks, 
in  order  to  make  verdigreafe  ; but  this 
praftice  feems  chiefly  confined  to  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  France.  Our  prefent  ex- 
periment fliews  us  how  to  convert  them 
to  another  ufe ; and  the  direftion  ex- 
tends to  all  the  rnatters  that  have  once 
undergone,  or  are  fit  to  undergo,  a vi- 
nous  fermentation,  for  that  all  fuch  mat- 
ters will  afford  vinegar.  Thus  all  our 
fiimmer-fniits  in  England,  eyen  black- 
berries; all  the  refufe  walhings  of 'a 
fugar-houfe,  cyder  preflings,  or  the  like, 
will  make  vinegar,  by  means  of  water, 
the  open  air,  and  warmth.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Verdegreas?. 


The  whole  procefs,  whereby  this'chansj 
is  effefted,  defervesto  be  attentively  coL 
fidered.  And,  firft,  theliquor  to  be  thus 
changed,  being  kept  wanuer  than  in  yi. 
nous  fermentation,  it,  in  a few  days,  be. 
gins  to  grow  thick,  or  turbid ; and  will;, 
out  throwing  up  bubbles,  or  making  any 
confiderable  tumult,  as  happens  in  vinous 
fermentation,  depofits  a copious  fedi, 
ment.  The  efleft  of  this  reparation  hi. 
gins  to  appear  firft  qn  the  furface  of  tin 
liquor,  which  gathers  a white  fldn,  that 
daily  increafes  in  thicknefs,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  like  leather  ; and  now,  if 
continued  longer  in  this  ftate,  the  Ikin 
turns  blue,  or  green,  and  would  at  lall 
grow  folid,  and  putrify  : therefore,  in 
keeping  down  this  Ikin  as  it  grows,  apd 
thrufting  it  gently  down  to  the  botlom 
of  the  velTel,  confilfs  much  of  the  art  of 
vinegar-making,  efpecially  from  malt, 
For  the  difference  between  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentation,  fee  the  article 
Fermentation. 

Method  of  making  (J’^fex-ViNEGAR.  The 
cyder  (the  meaneft  of  which  will  ferve 
the  purpofe)  is  firft  to  be  drawn  off  line 
into  another  veffel,  and  a quantity  of  the 
muft,  or  pouz  of  apples,  to  be  added; 
the  whole  is  fet  in  the  fun,  if  there  be  a 
conveniency  for  the  purpofe  ; and,  at  a 
week  or  nine  days  end,  it  may  be  drawn 
off.  See  the  article  Cyder. 

Method  of  making  Beer-ViNEOAR.  Take 
a middling  fort  of  beer,  indifferently  well 
hopped ; into  which,  when  it  has  worked 
well,  and  is  grown  fine,  put  fome  rape, 
or  hulks  of  grapes,  ufually  brought  hoipe 
for  that  purpofe : mafli  them  togethet 
in  a tub ; thpn,  letting  the  rape  fettle, 
draw  off  the  liquid  part,  put  it  into  a 
calk,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun  as  hot  as  may 
be  ; the  bung  being  only  covered  with 
a tile,  or  Hate  ftone  : and  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  days,  it  will  become  a good 
vinegar,  and  may  pafs  in  ufe  as  well  as 
that  made  of  wiiie,  if  it  be  refined,  and 
kept  from  turning  mufty. 

Or  thus : to  every  gallon  of  fprlng-water, 
add  three  pounds  of  Malaga- raifins  ■ 
which  put  into  an  eprihen  jar,  and  place  ‘ 
them  where  they  may  have  the  hottift 
fun'  from  May  till  Michaelmas  : then, 
prtfling  all  well,  turn  the  liquor  up  in  a 
very  firong  iron-hooped  velTel,  to  pre- 
vent its  bluffing  ; it  will  appear  very 
thick  and  muddy,  when  newly  pieffed; 
but  will  refine  in  the  veffel,  and  he  as 
clear  as  wine,.  Thus  let  it  remain  un- 
touched 
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touched  for  three  months,  before  it  be 
drawn  off,  and  it  will  prove  excellent 
vinegar. 

Method  of  making  if7«e.ViNEGAR.  Any 
■ fort  of  vinous  liquor,  being  mixed  with 
its  own  faeces,  flowers,  or  ferment,  and 
its  tartar,  firft  reduced  to  powder  j or  elfe 
with  the  acid  and  auftere  ftalks  of  the 
vegetable  from  whence  the  wine  was  ob- 
tained, which  hold  a large  proportion  of 
tartars  and  the  whole  being  kept  fre- 
quently ftirring  in  a velTel  which  has  for- 
merly held  vinegar,  or  fet  in  a warm 
place  full  of  the  fleams  of  the  fame,  will 
begin  to  ferment  a-new,  conceive  heat, 
grow  four  by  degrees,  and  foon  after  turn 
into  vinegar. 

The  remote  fubjefls  of  acetous  fermen- 
tation are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  vinous  ; 
but  the  immediafe-  fubjeiis  of  it  are  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  juices,  after  they  have 
once  undergone  that  fermentation  which 
reduces  them  to  wine  ; for  it  is  abfolutely 
impoffible  to  make  vinegar  of  muft,  the 
crude  juice  of  grapes,  or  other  ripe  fruits, 
without  the  previous  alllflance  of  vinous 
fermentation. 

‘The  proper  ferments  for  this  operation, 
whereby  vinegar  is  prepared,  are,  i.  The 
fasces  of  all  acid  wines,  a.  The  lees  of 
vinegar.  3.  Pulverifed  tartar ; efpeci- 
ally  thatof  rhenifli  wine,  or  the  cream  or 
cryftais  thereof.  4.  Vinegar  itfelf,  5. 
A wooden  yelfel,  well  drenched  with 
vinegar,  or  one  that  has  been  long  em- 
ployed to  contain  it.  6.  Wine  that  has 
, often  been  mixed  with  its  own  fasces.  7. 
The  twigs,  of  vines,  and  the  flalks  of 
grapes,  currants,  cherries,  or  other  vege- 
tables of  an  acid  auftere  tafle.  8.  Bakers- 
leaven,  after  it  is  turned  acid.  9.  All 
manner  of  ferments,  compounded  of  thofe 
already  mentioned. 

The  french  ufe  a method  of  making 
vinegar  different  from  that  above  de- 
fcribed.  They  take  two  very  lirge  oaken 
veffels,  the  larger  the  better,  open  at  the 
top  j in  each  whereof  they  place  a wooden 
gpate,  within  a foot  of  the  bottom  : upon 
thefe  grates,  they  firft  lay  twigs,  or  cut- 
tings of  vines,  and  afterwards  the  tta'ks 
of  the  branches,  without  the  grapes 
themfelves,  or  their  ftonesj  till  the  whole 
pile  reaches  within  .a  foot  of  the  brim  of 
the  veffels  : then  they  fill  one  of  thefe 
veffels  with  wine  to  the  very  top,  and 
halt  fill  the  other  ; and  with  liquordrawn 
put  of  the  full  veffel,  fill  up  that  which 
was  only  half  full  before;  daily  repeat- 
ing the  fame  operation,  pouring  tl^ 
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liquor  back  from  one  veffel  to  the  others 
fo  that  each  of  them  is  full,  and  half  full, 
by  turns. 

When,  this  prpcefs  has  been  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  a degree  of  heat  will 
arife  in  the  veffel,  which  is  then  but  half 
full,  and  increafe  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceflively,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
like  in  the  veffel  which  happens  to  be  full, 
during  thofe  days  ; the  liquor  whereof 
will  Itill  remain  cool ; and  as  foon  as  the 
heat  ceafes  in  the  veffel  that  is  half  full, 
the  vinegar  is  prepared : which,  in  the 
firmmer,  happens  on  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth day  from  the  beginning  ; but  in 
the  winter,  the  fermentation  proceeds 
much  flower : fo  that  they  are  obliged 
to  forward  it  by  artificial  warmth,  or  the 
u(e  of  ftoves. 

When  the  weather  is  exceeding  hot,  the 
liquor  ought  to  be  poured  off  from  the 
full  veffel  into  the  other  twice  a-day  ; 
otherwife,  the  liquor  would  be  overheat- 
ed, and  the  fermentation  prove  too  ftrongj 
whence  the  fpirituous  parts  would  fly- 
away, and  leave  a vapid  wine,  inftead  of 
vinegar,  behind. 

The  full  veffel  is  always  to  be  left  open 
at  the  top,  but  the  mouth  of  the  other 
muft  be  clofed  with  a cover  of  wood,  in 
order  the  better  to  keep  down  and  fix  the 
fpirit  in  the  body  of  the  liquor  ; for 
otherwife,  it  might  eafdy  fly  off  in  the 
heat  of  fermentation.  The  veffel  that  is 
only  half  full  feems  to  grow  hot,  rather 
than  the  other,  becaufe  it  contains  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  vine-twigs 
and  ftalks,  than  that,_in  proportion  to  the 
liquor  ; above  which  the  pile,  rifing 
to  a confiderable  height,  conceives  heat  the 
more,  and  fo  conveys  it  to  the  wine  below. 
Vinegar  is  a medicine  of  excellent  ufe  in 
all  kinds  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  dif- 
orders,  either  internal  or  external  : in 
ardent,  bilious  fevers,  peftilential  and 
"other  malignant  dirtempers,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  moft 
certain  fudorifics.  Weaknefs,  fainting-, 
vomiting,  h^fterical  and  hypochondri- 
acal complaints  have  alfo  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  inouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach. 
Diftilled  vinegar  has  the  fame  virtues, 
only  in  a ftronger  degree. 

There  are  alfo  medicated  vinegars,  as 
vinegar  of  antimony,  of  elder,  litharge, 
rofes,  fquills.  treacle,  &c.  which  derive 
their  chief  virtues  from  vinegar. 

VINEYARD,  ’v'viEtum.  a plantation  of 
vines,  ^ee  thearticle  Vine. 
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The  bell  fitiiation  of  a vineyard  is  on  the 
declivity  of  an  bill,  lying  on  the  fouth. 
See  the  article  Exposure. 

For  the  planting  of  a vineyard,  obferve 
the  following  method.  In  the  month 
of  July,  while  the  outermoft  coat  of  the 
earth  is  very  dry  and  combuftible,  plough 
up  the  fward  ; denlhire,  or  burn-beat  it, 
according  to  art,  and  in  January  fol- 
lowing, fpread  the  alhes.  The  ground 
being  thus  prepared,  cut  your  trenches 
acroft  the  hill  from  eaft  to  weft,  becaufe 
the  vines  being  thus  in  ranks,  the  riling 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  will  by  that  means 
pafs  through  the  intervals,  which  it 
•would  not  do  if  they  were  fet  in  any 
other  polition,  neither  would  the  fun 
dart  its  rays  upon  the  plants  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  day.  SeePL  anting. 
Afterwards  ftrain  a line,  and  dig  a trench 
about  a foot  deep,  place  your  fetts  in  it 
about  three  feetdiftancefrom  oneanother, 
trim  qlF  the  fuperfluous  roots,  leaving  no 
more  than  three  or  four  eyes  or  buds 
upon  that  which  is  above  ground,  and 
plant  them  near  half  a foot  deep,  flop- 
ing  after  the  manner  the  quick  is  com- 
monly let,  fo  as  they  may  point  up  the 
sill.  That  done,  take  long  dung  or 
ilraw,  and  lay  it  on  the  trenches  in  a 
convenient  thicknefs  to  cover  the  earth, 
and  to  preferve  the  roots  from  the  dry 
4 piercing  winds,  which  vvould  otherwife 
much  annoy  them,  and  from  the  exceflive 
fcorching  heats  in  fummer  ; keep  them 
well  hoed,  and  free  from  weeds,  and' 
water  them  as  occ'afion  ferves  j the  belt 
time  to  plant  is  in  January.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Manure. 

The  firft  pruning  of  the  new-fet  vine 
ought  not  to  be  till  January,  and  then 
you  Ihould  cut  off  all  the  Iboots  as  near 
as  you  can,  fparing  but  one  of  the  moll 
thriving,  on  which  you  are  to  leave  only 
two  or  three  buds,  and  fo  let  all  reft  till 
May,  the  fecond  year  after  planting. 
Then  take  care  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
ftroy  the  weeds,  and  be  fure  to  clear 
the  roots  of  all  fuckers,  which  do  but 
rob  and  draw  out  the  virtue  of  your 
fets.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed 
the  third  year ; then  dig  your  whole 
vineyard,  and  lay  it  very  level ; taking 
care  in  this  operation  not  to  cut  or  wound 
any  of  the  main  roots  with  your  fpade. 
As  for  the  younger  roots,  it  is  not  fo 
material,  in  regard  that  they  will  grow 
but  the  thicker;  and  this  year  you  may 
enjoy  fom?  of  the  fruits  of  your  yineyard. 


which  If  anfwerable  to  your  expeflatroii^ 
will  put  you  upon  providing  props  for 
your  vines,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
which  mull  be  placed  on  the  north-lide 
of  the  plant.  In  May,  rub  off  fuch  buds 
as  you  fufpefl  will  produce  fuperfluous 
branches.  When  the  grapes  are  about 
the  bignefs  of  birding-lhot,  break  off  the 
branches  with  your  hand  at  the  fecond 
joint  above  the  fruit,  and  tie  the  reft  to 
the  prop : here  it  is  moll  advifeable  to 
break,  and  not  cut  your  vine  ; becaufe 
wounds  made  with  a lharp  inftrument 
are  not  apt  to  heal,  but  caufe  the  plants 
to  bleed.  See  the  articles  Pruning, 
Lopping,  ©"r, 

, The  fourth  year  you  would  be  likely  to 
have  three  or  four  Iboots  to  every  plant : 
and  therefore  in  December,  cut  off  all 
the  branches  except  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  moll  thriving,  which  leave  for  a 
ftandard  about  four'  feet  high,  paring 
away  the  reft  very  clofe  to  the  body  of 
the  mother-plant,  which  tie  to  your  prop, 
till  it  be  big  enough  to  make  a ftandard  of 
itfelf.  Neither  mult  you  fuffer  any  Ihoot 
to  break  out  but  fuch  as  fprout  at  the  top, 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  all  which 
fprouts  the  French  ufually  prune  off  every 
year,  and  abfolutely  truft  to  the  new 
fprouts  that  are  only  bearing  Iboots. 

In  Auguft,  when  the  fruit  begins  fo 
ripen,  break  off  fuch  Ihpots  as  you  find 
too  thick  ; and  if  you  perceive  any  plant 
bleed,  rub  forae  allies  on  it  j or,  if  that 
will  not  do,  fear  it  with  a hot  iron. 
When  upon  ftirring  your  vineyard  it  ap. 
pears  to  be  poor,  prune  the  vines  as  be- 
fore direfled,  and  fpread  good  dung, 
mixed  with  lime,  over  the  whole  ground, 
letting  it  lie  all  the  winter  to  walh  into 
the  earth,  mixing  about  ten  bulhels  of 
lime  with  a load  of  dung,  and  if  fome 
alhes  and  foot  be  likewife  thrown  on,  it 
will  do  well.  Turn  in  this  manure, 
about  February,  .with  a flight  digging, 
but  not  too  deep,  which  Ihould  be  done 
in  a dry  feafon,  and  not  in  wet  weather, 
left  it  make  the  ground  bind  too  much 
and  occafion  the  growth  of  rank  weeds, 
But  to  forward  the  ripening  of  grapes, 
and  render  them  fruitful,  the  blood  of 
beafts  mixed  with  lime  or  foot,  is  very 
proper ; laying  it  to  the  roots  of  the  vines 
in  December  and  July  ; and  if  the  feafon 
be  very  dry,  the  watering  them  in 
gull  is  a great  advantage.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Dunging. 

As  to  the  foil  of  a vineyard,  it  is  agreed 
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that  nothing, can  be  too  dry  for  it;  and 
aS  to  the  forts  of  vines,  none  but  the  for- 
ward ones  ought  to  be  planted  in  Eng- 
land. 

VINOUS,-  'vim/us,  fomething  that  relates 
^0  wine,  or  that  has  the  tafte  and  fmell 
thereof.  See  the  article  Wine. 

All  vegetables,  by  a due  treatment, 
afford  a vinous  liquor,  as  corn,  pulfe, 
nuts,  apples,  grapes,  &i'.  A fecond 
fermentation,  duly  managed,  turns  any 
vinous  liquor  into  an  acetous  one.  The 
proper  chara6ler  and  effefl  of  fermenta- 
tion are  to  produce  either  a vinous  or 
an  acetous  quality  in  the  body  fermented. 
See  the  article  Fermentation. 

vintage,  a crop  of  wine,  or  what  is 
got  from  the  vines  each  feafon.  See 
Vine,  Vineyard,  and  Vine. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  time  or  fea- 
fon of  gathering  or  preffing  the  grapes. 
See  Grapes  and  ?f7«e-PRESs. 

VINTIMIGLIA,  a port-town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Genoa,,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  feventeen  miles  eaft 
of  Nice,  and  one  hundred  fouth-weft  of 
Genoa-city. 

VINUM,  a liquor  or  drink  commonly 
called  wine.  See  the  article  WlNE. 

ViNUM,  in  medicine,  niinum  medkatum, 
is  particularly  applied  to  feveral  medi- 
cated wines,  that  is,  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, whereof  wine  is  the  bafis.  The 
original  intention  of  medicated  wines, 
was  for  exhilarating  medicines,  which 
ivere  to  be  continued  for  a length  of  time 
in  the  moft  familiar  and  agreeable  form  : 
by  this  means  a courfe  of  remedies  was 
complied  with,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
pugnance and  -averfion  which  the  fick 
often  manifeft  to  thofe  direftly  furniflied 
from  the  Ihops  ; -and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  are  ex- 
cellent for  extrafiling  the  virtues  of  fe- 
veral limples,  and  are  not  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  offi- 
cinal inenftrua  alfo  ; and  fubftances  of  the 
gieateft  efficacy  are  trufted  in  this  form. 
The  moft  noted  of  thefe  medicated  wines 
to  be  met  with  in  difpenfatories,  are 
the'vinum  aleoticum,  or  alkaline,  aleotic 
wine:  vinum  amaruin,  or  bitter  wine: 
vinum  antimoniale,  or  antimonial  wine  : 
v:nurn  aromaticum,  or  aromatic  wine  : 
vinum  chalyheaium,  fteel  wine  : vinum 
croceum,  faffron  wine  : v.num  emeti- 
cum,  emetic  wine  : vinum  guaiacum, 
guaiacum  wine  : vinum  ipecacoanhte, 
wine  of  ipecacoanha  vinum  raillepeda- 


tum,  wine  of  millepedes:  vinum  peru- 
vianum,  wine  of  peruvian  bark  : vinum 
fcorbuticum,  fcorbutic  wine  ; and  vinum 
viperinum,  viper  wine. 

VIOL,  mola,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  violin,  and  ftruck 
like  that  with  a bow.  See  Violin. 
There  are  viols  of  divers  kinds.  The  firft 
and  principal,  amongus,  isthe  bafs-viol, 
called  by  the  Italians  viola  digamba,  of 
leg- viol,  becaufe  held  between  the  legs. 
It  is  the  largeft  of  all,  and  is  mounted 
with  fix  firings  ; its  neck  is  divided  in 
half  notes  by  feven  frets  fixed  thereon  ; 
Its  found  is  very  deep,  foft  and  agreeable. 
The  tablature,  or  raufic  for  the  bafs  viol, 
is  laid  down  on  fix  lines  or  rules.  What 
the  Italians  call  alto  viola  is  the  counter- 
tenor of  this ; and  rtieir  tenore  viola, 
the  tenor.  They  fometimes  call  it 
limply  the  viol  ; fome  authors  will  have 
it  the  lyra,  others  the  cilhara,  others  the 
chelys,  and  others  the  teftudo  of  the  an- 
tients.  See  Lyra,  Cithara,  &c. 
z.  The  love-viol,  viola  d’  amore,  which 
is  a kind  of  triple-viol  or  violin,  having 
fix  brafs  or  fteel  ftrings,  like  thofe  of  the 
harpBchord,  ordinarily  played  with  a 
bow.  This  yields  a kind  of  filver  found, 
which  is  very  agreeable.  3.  A large 
viol  with  forty-four  ftrings,  called  by 
the  Italians  viola  di  bardone,  but  little 
known  among  us.  4.  Viola  baftarda, 
or  baftard  viol  of  the  Italians ; not  ufed 
among  us.  Broflard  takes  it  to  be  a kind 
of  bafs  viol  mounted  with  fix  or  feven 
ftrings,  and  tuned  as  the  common  one. 
5.  What  the  Italians  call  viola  di  brac- 
cio,  arm-viol,  or  fimply  braccio,  arm, 
is  an  inftrument  anfwering  to  our  coun-- 
ter-tenor,  treble,  and  fifth  violin.  6. 
Their  viola  prima,  or  fiift  viol,  is  really 
cur  counter-tenor  violin  ; at  leaft,  they 
commonly  ufe  the  cliff  C Jol ut  on  the  firft 
line  to  denote  the  piece  intended  for  this 
inftrument.  7.  Viola  fecunda  is  much 
the  fame  with  our  tenor- violin,  havingthe 
cliff  of  C fo!  ut  on  the  fecond  line.  S- 
Viola  terza  is  nearly  our  fifth  violin,  the 
cWSCfolut  on  the  third  line.  g.  %'iola 
quarta,  or  fourth  viol,  is  not  known  in 
England  or  France,  though  we  fre- 
quently find  it  mentioned  in  the  itaiian 
compofitions ; the  cliff  on  the  fourth  line. 
Laftiy  their  violetta,  or  little  viol,  is  in 
reality  our  triple- viol,  though  (.rangers 
frfquently  confound  the  term  with  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  viola  prjtna,  fecunda, 
teiza,  S’c. 

Viol  is  alfo  a term  ufed  among  mariners 

when 


when  an  hawfer,  or  ftrand  rope,  is 
bouiul  fart  with  nippers  to  the  cable,  and 
brought  to  the  jeer-capftan  for  the  better 
vreighing  of  the  anchor  when  the  main- 
capltan  proves  infufficient. 

VIOLA,  the  Violet,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  fyngenefia-poiygamia-monogamia 
ciafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is 
compofed  of  five  ringent  irregular  petals, 
and  is  corniculated  behind  ; the  fruit  is 
a roundifli,  trigonal,  obtufe  capfule, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells  : the  feeds  are  numerous, 
roundifh,  and  appendiculated. 

The  officinal  flowers  of  the  violet  have  a 
very  pleafant  fmell,  and  impart  a deep 
purplilh  blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violets  They  impart  their  colour 
and  flavour  to  aqueous  liquors.  A fyrup 
made  from  this  infofion  has  long  main- 
tained a place  in  the  (hops,  and  proves  an 
agreeable  and  ufefu!  laxative  to  children, 

■VIOLATION,  the  aft  of  violating;  that 
is,  forcing  a woman,  or  committing  a 
rape  upon  her.  See  the  article  Rape. 
This  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  a moral  fenfe 
for  a breach  or  infringement  of  a law, 
ordinance,  or  the  like  ; and  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  profanation.  SeeTRANsGREssiON. 

■VIOLENT,  in  the  fchools,  a thing  done 
by  force.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  fpontaneous.  See  the  article 
Spontaneous. 

A thing  is  faid  to  be  violent  when  ef- 
ftfted  by  fome  external  principle,  the 
body  that  undergoes  it  contributing  no- 
thing thereto,  but  ftruggling  againft  it. 
The  fchoolmen  allow,  that  man,  as  be- 
ing endued  with  reafon,  is  capable  of 
fuffering  fuch  violence,  but  brute  and  in- 
animate bodies  are  not. 

VIOLET,  ’viola.  In  botany.  See  Vtoi.A, 

VIOLIN,  or  Fiddle,  a mufical  inltru- 
ment  mounted  with  four  ftrings,  or  guts, 
and  ftruck,  or  played,  with  a bow. 
The  violin,  like  molt  other  inflruments, 
cbnfiits  of  three  parts,  the  neck,  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  found-board.  At  the  lides 
are  two  apertures,  andfomeiimes  a third 
is  added  towards  the  top,  fliaped  like  an 
heart.  Its  briilge,  which  is  below  the 
apertures,  bears  up  the  ftrings  which  are 
fattened  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  in- 
ftrument,  at  one  end  of  them  to  a fcrew, 

• which  ftietches  or  loofens  them  at  plea- 
fui'e. 

The  ftyle -and  found  of  the  viol  is  the 
gayeft,  moft  l!v-ly,  and  fprightly  of  all 
other  inftium  nis;  and  hence  it  is,  of 
all  others,  the  fitted  for  dancing  ; yet 


there  are  ways  of  touching  it  which  renJ 
der  it  grave,  foft  and  languilhing,  and 
fit  for  church  or  qhambef  mufic.  Itge. 
nerally  makes  the  treble  or  higheft  part 
in  concerts.  It  is  tuned  by  fifths  : its 
play  is  compofed  of  bafs,  counter-tenor, 
tenor,  and  treble : to  which  may  he 
added  a fifth  part ; each  part  has  font 
fifths,  which  rife  to  a greater  feventeenth. 
See  the  article  Fifth,  fife. 

In  compofitions  of  mufic  the  violin  is  de« 
noted  by  V ; two  V V denote  two  vio. 
lins.  The  word  violin,  alone,  ftands  for 
treble  violin.  ■When  the  Italians  prefix 
alto,  tenore,  or  baflb,  it  then  exprelTes  the 
counter-tenor,  tenor,  or  bafs  violin.  In 
compofitions,  where  there  are  two,  three, 
or  more  different  violins,  they  make  ufe 
of  primo,  (ecundo,  terzo,  or  of  the  cha. 
rafters  1®,  11°,  III®,  or  i®,  2°,,  3®, 
fife,  to  denote  the  difference. 

The  violin  has  only  four  ftrings,  each 
of  a different  thicknefs ; the  fmalleft 
whereof  makes  the  ejimi  of  the  higheft 
oftave  of  the  organ  j the  fecond,  a fifth 
below  the  firft,  makes  the  ami  la-,  the 
third,  a fifth  below  the  fecond,  is  d k 
fe-,  laftly,  the  fourth,  a fifth  below  the 
third,  is  ge  re  fol.  Moft  nations  ordi- 
narily  ufe  the  cliff  ge  re  fol  on  the  fecond 
line,  to  denote  the  mufic  for  the  violin 
only.  In  France  they  ufe  the  fame  cliff 
as  the  firft  line  at  bottom.  The  firll  of 
thefe  methods  is  bell  where  the  fong  goes 
very  low ; the  fecond,  where  it  goes  vciy 
high. 

VIOLONCELLO  of  the  Italians  is  pro- 
perly our  fifth  violin  ; which  is  a little 
bafs-violin,  half  the  fize  of  the  common 
bafs-violin,  and  its  ftrings  juft  half  as 
thick  and  half  as  long,  which  renders 
the  found  juft  an  oftave  higher  than  the 
fame.  See  the  article  Violin. 

VIOLONE,  in  mufic,  a double  bafs,  al- 
moft  twice  as  big  as  the  common  bafs- 
violin,  and  the  ftrings  bigger  and  longer 
in  proportion,  and  confequently  its  found 
an  oftava  lower  than  that  of  our  bafs- 
violin,  which  has  a noble  effeft  in  great 
concerts.  See  Concert  and  Violin. 

VIPER,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  coluber, 
with  the  feuta  of  the  abdomen  an  hundred 
and  forty-five,  and  the  tquammae  of  the 
tail,  thirty,  fix.  See  Coluber. 

This  is  the  moft  poifonous  and  raifehiev- 
ous  in  its  bite  of  all  the  european  fer* 
pents.  It  grows  to  near  thiee  feet  in 
length,  and  to  a conliderable  thicknefs  in 
proportion.  The  principal  ground-colour 
of  the  body  is  a dufley  grey  s all  along  the 
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back  there  runs  a broad  brown  line,  which 
is  dentated  on  each  fide;  and  on  each  fide 
of  this  there  is  a kind  of  continued  bluifli 
line,  formed  of  a feries  of  fpots  of  that 
colour,  one  of  which  is  fituated  in  the 
fpace  formed  by  every  denticulation  in 
the  back  line  : the  belly  is  of  a bluilli 
black,  very  bright.and  gloffy,  refembling 
the  colour  of  high  polilhed,  fanguined 
fteel;  and  when  clofely  examined,  there 

' is  found  a fraall  dot  of  a deep  black  at 
the  apex  of  every  fcale.  The  head  is 
large  and  flattilh  : the  throat  is  of  a pale 
colour  5 and  the  mouth  is  large : the 
edge  of  the  upper  lip  is  whitilli : the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  of  a flame  colour ; the  pupil 
black  i and  there  is  a blue  fpace,  forming 
an  acute  angle,  which  feparates  the  head 
from  the  longitudinal  line  on  the  back. 
The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  confined  to 
its  mouth  : at  the  bafis  of  the  phangs,  or 
long  teeth,  which  it  wounds  with,  is 
lodged  a little  bag  containing  the  poifon- 
ous  liquid,  a very  minute  portion  of 
which  mixed  immediately  with  the  blood, 
proves  fatal.  Our  viper-catchers  are 
laid  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  otherwife 
following  from  the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil 
olive  warm  on  the  part.  The  flefli  of 
the  viper  is  perfeflly  innocent,  and 
Itrongly  recommended  as  a medicine  of 
extraordinary  fervice  in  Icrophulous,  le- 
prous, and  other  chronical  diforders  : 
its  virtues  however  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
probably  too  much  exaggerated.  The 
viper  is  undoubtedly  a high  nutritious 
food,  and  thence,  in  (bme  kinds  of 
weaknelfes  and  emaciated  habits,  is  not 
undefervedly  looked  on  as  a good  rello- 
rative.  To  anfwer  any  valuable  pur- 
pofes,  frelli  vigorous  vipers,  not  fuch  as 
have  been  long  kept  alive  after  they  are 
caught,  fliould  be  liberally  uled  as  food. 
The  wines  and  tinftures  of  them  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confi- 
derahle  virtue  from  the  animal.  The 
dry  flefli  brought  us  from  abroad  is  en- 
tirely infignificant. 

VIRAGO,  a woman  of  extraordinary  fta- 
ture  and  courage;  and  who,  with  the 
female  fex,  has  the  mien  and  air  of  a 
man,  and  performs  the  aflions  and  exer- 
cifesofinen. 

VIRGA,  a yard.  See  the  article  Takd. 

ViRGA  is  paiticuiaily  ufed  in  law  for  a 
verge,  or  rod,  fuch  as  flieriffs  and  bailiffs 
carry  as  a b.tilge  of  their  office.  See  the 
article  Verge. 

ViRga  aurea,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
folidago.  See  the  article  ScLiD.AGO. 

Veu.  IV. 


ViRGA  sangvinea,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  cornus.  See  CoRnus. 

VIRG.ffi,'in  phyfiology,  a meteor  called 
alfo  columellse  and  fuhes  tentorii ; being 
an  aflemblage  of  leveral  Itreams  of  lightj 
reprefenting  a bundle  of  rods  or  ropes. 
It  is  fiippofed  owing  to  the  ftreaming  of 
the^fun’s  beams  through  certain  rimulae, 
or  chinks,  at  leaft  through  the  more  laA: 
and  open  parts  of  a watery  cloud,  hap- 
pening chiefly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. There  is  alfo  another  kind,  con- 
fiding not  of  ftreams  of  mere  white  light, 
but,  as  it  were,  painted  of  various  colours 
like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 

'VIRGIN,  <virgd,  a female  who  has  had 
no  carnal  commerce  with  man;  or  more 
properly,  who  has  Hill  the  flos  virginis^ 
or  maidenhead;  In  the  antient  cbrilllan 
church,  there  were  a kind  of  religious 
order  confiding  of  women  who  made 
open  and  public  profeffion  of  virginity  ; 
and  this  before  the  monadic  life  or  name 
was  ever  known  in  the  world.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian,  who  fpeaks  of  virgins  dedi- 
cating themfelves  to  Chrid  hefoie  there 
were  any  monaderies  to  receive  them. 
Thefe,  for  didinftion’s  fake,  were  fome- 
times  called  ecclefiadical  virgins  and  ca- 
nonicae,  becaufe  they  were  enrolled  in 
the  canon  or  matricula  of  the  church. 
They  differed  from  the  monadic  virgins 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately 
in  their  fathers  houfes,  and  in  cafes  of 
neceffity  were  maintained  by  the  church  { 
whereas  the  others  lived  in  community 
and  upon  their  own  labour.  Whether 
they  made  any  folemn  vow  is  not  agreed 
on  : and  as  to  their  confecration,  it  was 
ufually  performed  publicly  in  the  church 
by  thebilhop,  or  fome  prefbyter  deputed 
by  him.  See  Monk,  Nuk,  &c. 

Virgin  is  alfo  applied,  by  vvay  of  emi- 
nence, to  Mary  the' mother  of  our  Savi- 
our, as  conceiving  and  bringing  him 
forth  without  any  breach  of  her  chadity. 
Many  of  the  antient  fathers,  with  the 
modern  churches,  hold,  that  the  virgin 
not  only  conceived  but  brought  forth,  or 
was  delivered,  without  breach  of  her  vir- 
ginity; and  it  is  even  alledged,  that  die 
remained  a virgin  to  the  end  of  her  life  : 
though,  as  this  is  not  reconled  in  holy 
writ,  many  have  denied  it,  and  held 
that  fh.e  Had  afterwards  to  do  with  Jofeph, 
and  bore  other  children. 

Purification^  &c.  of  the  hojy  Virgin.  See 
the  article  Purification. 

Virgin  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  feve- 
J 3 H ral 
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rsl  things  that  retain  their  abfolute  pu- 
rity, and  have  never  been  “made  ufe  of. 
Thus  virgin-wax  is  that  which  has  never 
been  wrought,  but  remains  as  it  came 
out  of  the  hive.  Virgin-oil  is  that  which 
oozes  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  olive,  &c. 
without  prelTing.  Virgin  gold,  is  that 
metal  ftich  as  it  is  found  pure  in  the  mine, 
without  any  mixture  of  allay  ; in  which 
ftate  it  is  foraetimes  fo  foft  that  it  will 
' take  the  iinpreffion  of  a feal..  Virgin- 
copper  is  a native  copper  found  in  the 
mine,  and  which  has  never  been  melted 
down.  Virgin-qutckfilver  is  that  found 
perfeflly  formed  and  fluid  in  the  veins  of 
mines  ; or  at  lead:  fuch  as  is  got  from  the 
mineral  earth  by^  mere  lotion,  without 
fire.  Virgin-parchment  is  that  made  of 
the  Ikin  of  an  abortive  lamb,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Wax,  Oil,  &c. 

Virgin’s- thread,  a fort  of  meteor  that 
flies  in  the  air  like  fmall  untwifted  filk  j 
■which  falling  upon  the  ground,  or  upon 
plants,  changes  itfelf  into  a fubftance 
like  a fpider’s-web.  In  thefe  northern 
climates  it  is  mod:  frequent  in  fummer, 
the  days  being  then  temperately  warm, 
the  earth  not  exceeding  dry,  nor  yet 
overcharged  with  moifture.  This  has 
formerly  palTed  for  a fort  of  dew  of  an 
earthy  fliiny  nature : but  naturalifts  are 
now  agreed  that  the  virgin’s  threads  are 
no  other  than  fo  many  fpider’s-webs.  See 
the  article  Spider’s-web. 

ViRGiN’s-BOWER,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  clematis.  See  Clematis. 

Virgin  islands,  very  fmall  iflands  of 
the  Caribees,  filuated  in  the  Atlantic  or 
American-ocean,  a little  to  the  eaftward 
of  Porto-Rico. 

VIRGIN  ALE  CLAUSTRUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  hymen.  See  Hymen, 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  Britifli  American 
colonies,  fituated  between  feventy-four 
and  eighty  degrees  weft  long,  and  be- 
tween thirty-fix  and  thirty-nine  degrees 
of  north  lat.  bounded  by  the  river  Pa- 
towtnack,  which  feparates  it  from  Mary- 
land, on  the  north ; by  the  Atlantic- 
Ocean,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Carolina  on  the 
fouth;  and  may  be  extended  as  far 
weftward  as  we  think  fit. 

VIRGINITY,  •virginitas,  the  te.ft  or  cri- 
terion of  a virgin,  or  that  which  intitles 
her  to  the  denomination.  The  phyficians, 
both  antient  and  modern,  are  exceedingly 
divided  upon  the  fulijeft  of  virginity, 
tome  holding  that  there  are  no  ceitain 
maiks  or  teftimonics  thereof,  and  others, 
that  there  are,  Mofes  eltabliflied  a teft 


that  was  fo  be  concluGve  among  the 
Jews.  The  nuptial  Iheets,  it  feems,  were 
to  be  viewed  by  the  relations  on  both  fides, 
and  the  maid’s  parents  were  to  preferve 
them  as  a token  of  her  virginity,  to  be 
produced  in  cafe  her  hufband  (liould  ever 
reproach  her  on  that  fcore.  In  cafe  the 
token  of  virginity  was  not  found  thereon, 
file  was  to  be  ftoned  to  death  at  her  fa. 
ther’s  door.  This  teft  of  virginity  has 
occafioned  abundance  of  fpeculation  about 
the  parts  concerned ; but  the  niceft  en. 
quiries  cannot  fettle  any  thing  certain 
about  them.  Dr.  Drake  fays  exprelly, 
that  whatever  might  be  expected  among 
the  Jews,  there  is  not  the  fame  reafon  to 
expect  thofe  tokens  of  virginity  in  thefe 
countries ; for,  befides  that  the  Hebrews 
married  extremely  young,  as  is  the  cuf- 
tom  in  all  the  eaftern  countries,  there  are 
feveral  circumftances  which  may  here 
fruftrate  fuch  expeftations,  even  in  vir- 
gins  not  vitiated,  either  by  any  male  con- 
tafif,  or  any  wantonnefs  of  their  own. 

' In  effefil,  in  thefe  northern  countries,  the 
inclemency  of  the  air  expofes  the  fex  to 
fuch  checks  of  perfpiration,  as  gives  a 
great  turn  to  the  courfe  of  the  humours, 
and  drives  fo  much  humidity  through 
the  parts,  as  may  extraordinarily  fupple 
and  relax  thofe  membranes  from  which 
the  refiftance  is  expected,  and  from 
which,  in  hotter  countries,  it  might 
more  reafonabiy  be  depended  on.' 

'What  moft  commonly  palTes  among  us 
for  a teft  of  virginity,  is  the  hymen  j and 
yet  the  moft  curious  ambng  the  anato- 
mifts  are  greatly  divided,  not  only  about 
the  figure,  fubftance,  place,  and  perfora- 
tions of  this  membrane,  but  even  about 
the  exiftence  thereof;  fome  pofitively  af- 
firming, and  others  as  flatly  denying  it. 
See  the  article  Hymen. 

VIRGO,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  figns  ; 
or  conftellations  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  ' 
fixth  according  to  order.  See  Zodiac. 

It  is  marked  thus  VJl,  and  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue  confifts  of  32  ftars,  in  Tycho’s 
of  39,  and  in  the  Britannic  of  8g. 

VIRGULA  DiviNA,  or  Baculus  di. 
vinatorius,  a forked  branch,  in 
the  form  of  a Y,  cut  off  an  hazel-ltick, 
by  means  whereof  people  have  pretended 
to  difeover  mines,  fprings,  &c.  under 
ground.  The  method  of  ufing  it  is 
thus  : the  perfon  who  bears  it,  walking 
very  flowly  over  the  places  where  he  fuf- 
pefils  mines  or  fprings  may  be,  the  efflu- 
via exhaling  from  the  metals,  or  vapour 
front  the  water,  impregnating  the  wood, 

I makes 
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makes  it  dip'or  incline,  which  is  the  fign 
of  a difcoveiy.  Some  difpute  the  matter 
of  faff,  and  deny  it  to  be  poffible.  Others, 
convinced  by  the  great  number  of  experi- 
ments alledged  in  its  behalf,  look  but  for 
the  natural  caufes  thereof ; the  corpufcles, 
fay  thofe  author's,  riling  from  the  fprings 
or  minerals,  entering  the  rod,  determine 
it  to  bow  down,  in  order  to  render  it  pa- 
rallel to  the  vertical  lines  which  the  efflu- 
via defcribe  in  their  rife. 

S'IRGULTUM,  in  ourantient  law-books, 
is  ufed  for  a holt  or  plantation  of  twigs 
or  oliers.' 

VIRIDARIO  ELiGENDO,  a writ  that  lies 
for  the  choice  of  a verderor.  See  the 
article  Verderor. 

VIRILE,  fomething  that  belongs  or  is  pe- 
culiar to  a man,  or  the  male  fex  t thus 
the  virile  member  is  ufe'd  for  the  penis ; 
virile  age,  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  a 
man’s  age,  'viz.  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
years,  being  the'  age  wherein  we  are 
equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of 
youth  and  of  old  age. 

VIRILIA,  a man’s  genitals,  or  privy 
members,  including  the  penis  and  teftes. 
See  the  articles  Penis  and  Testes. 

VIRTSUNGIANUS  ductus,  in  anato- 
my, a canal  ufually  called  duftus  pan- 
creaiicus.  See  the  article  Pancreas. 

VIRTUAL,  or  Potential,  fomething 
that  has  a power  or  virtue  of  ailing  of 
doing.  The  term  is  chiefly  underltood 
of  fomething  that  ails  by  a fecretinvifible 
caufe,  in  oppofition  to  ailual  and-  fen-  - 
fible. 

Virtual  focus,  In  optics.  See  Focus, 

VIRTUALITY,  in  the  fchools,  denotes 
fome  mode  or  analogy  in  an  objefl, 
which,  in  reality,  is  the  fame  with  fome 
other  mode,  but,  out  of  regard  to  cop- 
tradiflory  predicates,  is  confidered  as  if 
diftinil  therefrom. 

VIRTUALLY,  in  the  fchools,  is  ap- 
plied to  a mode  of  exiftepce.  A thing  is 
laid  to  be  virtually  any  where,  when  it 
is  deemed  to  be  there  by  fome  virtue,  in- 
fluence, or  other  effeft,  produced  by.  it : 
thus  the  fun  is  virtually  on  earth,  i.  e. 
by  his  light,  heat,  ©’r.  A thing  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  virtually  prefent,  when  the 
virtues  or  properties  belonging  to  it,  and 
ilfuing  from  it,  remain  ; in  which  fenfe 
the  forms  of  the  elements  are  held  to  be 
virtually  in  , mixed  bodies.  A thing  is 
faid  to  be  a caufe  virtually,  or  a virtual 
caufe,  and  that  two  ways  ; the  firft,  when 
there  is  no  real  diftinblion  between  it,  and 
the  effeft  attributed  tp  it,  and  yet  it  is 


conceived  by  us  as  if  it  were  really  the 
caufe  thereof : thus  immutability  in  God 
is  the  caufe  of  eternity.  Secondly,  when 
an  effefl  is  not  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  caufe,  and  yet  the  caufe  has  the  power 
or  virtue  of  producing  the  eflfeft : thus  the 
fun  is  not  formally  but  virtually  hot  j and 
the  fire  is.  not  contained  formally  but 
virtually  in  heat. 

’VIRTUE,  ‘virlus,  a term  ufed  in  various 
lignifications.  In  the  general  it  denotes 
power,  or  perfeflion  of  any  thing,  whe- 
ther natural  or  fupernatural,  animate  or 
inanimate,  effential  or  acceflary.  But 
in  its  more  proper  or  reftrained  fenfe, 
virtue  fignifies  an  habit,  which  improves 
and  perfefts  the  polfelTor  and  his  aflions. 
See  the  article  Habit,  ©r. 

In  this  fenfe  virtue  is  a principle  of  afling 
or  doing  well  and  i-eadily,  and  that  ei- 
ther infufed  from  above,  fuch  as  are  the 
theological  virtues  ; or  acquired  by  our 
own  application,  as  the  intelkflual  or 
moral  virtues. 

For  as  there  are  two  things  in  man,  from 
which  all  his  aflions  proceed,  niiz.  the 
underllanding  and  the  will ; fo  the  virtue 
by  which  he  is  perfefled,  or  whereby  he 
is  difpofed  to  do  all  things  rightly,  and 
to  live  happily,  mull  be  twofold  : the  one 
of  the  underftandihg,  and  the  other  of 
the  will.  That  which  improves  the  un- 
derftanding  is  called  intelleflua',  or-dia- 
noetic ; and  tiiat,  the  will,  moral  and 
ethic  ; for  fince  there  are  two  thiiigs  re- 
quired, in'order  to  live  aright,  to 

know  what  Ihould  be  done;  and,  when 
known,  readily  to  perform  it ; and  fince 
man  is  apt  to  err  various  -ways  in  each 
refpefl,  unlefs  regulated  by  difcipline, 
&c.  he  alone  can  deport  himfelf  rightly 
in  his  whole  cour.^e  of  life,  whofe  under- 
ftanding  and  will  have  attained  their  ut- 
moft  perfeflion.  See  UNDERSTANDING, 
■Will,  Ethics,  Morality,  ©r. 
Intelleflual  virtue,  then,  according  to 
Arillotle,  is  an  habit  of  the  reafonable 
foul,  whereby  it  conceives  or  fpeaks  the 
truth,  either  in  aflu'ming  or  denying. 
The  virtues  which  come  under  this  clafs 
are  divided  into  fpeculative,  which  are. 
tliofe  converfant  about  necelTary  things, 
that  can  only  be  known  or  contemplated  ; 
and  praflicai,  which  are  converfant  about 
contingent  things,  that  may  likewife  be 
praflifed.  Arillotle  has  another  divifion 
of  intelleflual  virtues,  fetched  from  the 
fubjefl,  as  fome  of  them  are  feated  in  the 
contemplative  part,  -viz,  thole  converfant 
about  neceffary'  things,  as  faience,  wif- 
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4om,  intelligence ; and  others  in  the 
praflical  part,  fuch  are  thofe  converfant 
about  contingent  things,  as  prudence, 
art,  £fr.  See  the  article  Science,  6fr. 
Moral  virtue  is  defined,  by  Atiftotle,  to 
be  an  ele61ive  habit,  placed  in  a medio- 
crity, determined  by  reafon,  and  as  a 
prudent  man  would  deterrnine.  Moral- 
lifts  ufually  diitingui/h  four  principal,  or, 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  cardinal  vir- 
tues, ‘t'ia.  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude, 
and  temperance ; the  reafon  of  which  di- 
yifion  is  founded  in  this,  that  lor  a man 
to  live  virtuoully  and  honeftly,  iris  ne- 
ceflary  he  know  what  is  fit  to  be  done, 
which  is  the  biifinefs  of  prudence  : that 
be  have  a conltant  and  firm  will  to  dp 
what  he  judges  bell ; which  will  perfect 
the  man,  either  as  it  reftrains  too  violent 
perturbations,  the  office  of  temperanc&j 
or  as  it  fpurs  and  urges  on  thofe  that  ate 
tooflovv  and  languid,  which  is  the  bufinefs 
of  fortitudej  or,  laftiy,  comparatively 
with  regard  to  human  fociety,  which  is 
the  objeft  of  juftice.  To.  thefe  four  vir- 
tues all  the  reft  are  referred,  either  a$ 
parts,  or  concomitants.  See  the  articles 
PauDENCEj  Justice,  &c. 

Virtues,  in  the  celeftlal  hierarchy,  the 
third  rank  or  choir  of  angels,  being  that 
in  order  between  the  dominations  and 
powers:  to  thefe  is  attributed  the  power 
of  vVorking  miracles,  and  of  ftrengthening 
and  reinforcing  the  inferior  angels  in  the. 
exercife  of  their  funSions. 

Virtuoso,  an  Italian  term,  lately  in- 
troduced into  englilh,  fignifying  a man 
of  curiolity  and  learning,  or  one  who 
loves  and  promotes  the  arts  and  fciences  ( 
but  among  tis  the  term  feems  tp  be  ap- 
propriated to  thofe  who  apply  ibemfelyes 
to  Ibme  curious  and  quaint,  rather  than 
immediately  ufeful,  art  pt  ftudy,  as  an- 
tiquaries,. colleftofs  of  rarities  of  any 
kind,  microfcopical  obfervers,  £fr.  ^ 

yiRULENT,  a term  applied  to  any  thing 
that  yields  a vims,  that  is,  a contagious 
or  malignant  pus.  For  the  virulent  go^ 
; norrhpea,  fee  the  article  pONoaitHOE  a. 

^IS,  a latin  word,  fignifying  for-e  or 
power  5 adopted  by  phyfical  writers  to 
exprefs  divers  kinds  of  natural  powers  or 
faculties.  For  the  vis  inertise,  fee  the 
article  Inertise, 

Vis  imprelfa  is  defined,  by  Sir  Ifaac  IJew- 
ton,  to  be  the  aflion  exercifed  on  any 
body,  to  change  its  ftate,  either  in  refift- 
ipg  or  moving  uniformly  in  a right  line. 
This  force  confifts  altogether  In  the  ac- 
tiojp,  an^  has  no  place  in  the  body,  after 


the  affion  Is  ceafed.  See  the  articles 
Percussion,  Motion,  Resistance, 
pREssioN,  Centripetal,  &c. 

Vise  AGO,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  filene, 
See  the  article  SiLENp. 

VISCERA,  in  anatomy,  a term  fignifying 
the  fame  with  entrails,  including  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  fpleen,  inteftines,  and 
other  invvard  parts  of  the  body.  See  the 
articles  Heart,  Liver, 

Wounds  of  the  Viscera.  If  any  of  the  vif. 
cera  fituated  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  li. 
ver,  fpleen,  oV  kidney,  has  received  a 
wound  from  a fhaip  inftrument,  at  the 
firff'dreffing  the  wound  muft  be  filled  as 
tenderly  as  polfible  with  lint  well  fatu- 
rated  with  highly  reHified  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  fecuring  the  dref.- 
fings  with  comprelfes  and  a bandage j 
bv  this  means  the  lisemorrhage  will  be 
flopped,  if  no  large  veffel  is  divided. 
When  this  part  is  gained,  the  wound 
mivlT  be  treated  in  the  common  manner, 
and  the  patient  kept  very  low ; bleeding 
him,  if  of  a plethoric  habit,  Td  giving 
daily  two  or  three  dofes  o(  Lo'  atellus’s 
balfam;  for  ballams  of  this  kuul  are  of 
"great  fervice  in  healing  internal  wounds. 
This  is  the  rnethod  to  be  taken  with 
wounds  of  the  vifeera,  which  may  be 
difeovered  by  the  eye  or  touch.  Butin 
fuch  of  them  as  are  hidden,  and  not  to 
be  thus  difeovered,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  injeft  vulnerary  decoilions,  and 
keep  a paffage  open  for  the  evacuation  of 
fordes,  or  grumbus  blood.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Wound,  Sfr. 

VISCIDITY,  or  Viscosity,  the  quali. 
ty  of  fomething  that  is  vifeid  or  vifeous, 
that  is,  glutinous  and  fticky,  like  bird- 
lime, which  the  Latins  call  by  the  name 
•pifeus.  Vifeid  bodies  are  thofe  which 
conlift  of  parts  fo  implicated  within 
each  other,  that  they  refift  a long  time  a 
cornplete  feparatlon  j and  rather  give  way 
'to  the  violence  done  them,  by  ftretching 
or  extending  every  way.  The  too  great 
vifeidity  of  foods  has  very  ill  effeftsj 
thus  meats  or  farinse  not  fermented,  gel- 
lies, efc.ofanimals, tough  cheefe,  orcurds 
too  much  preffed,  produce  a weight  or  op- 
preffion  in  the  ftomach,  wind,  yawnings, 
crudities,  obftruflions  of  the  minuter  vef- 
fels  in  the  inteftines,  Sfc.  Hence  an  inafii- 
yity  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  a fwclling 
of  the  abdomen;  and  hence  a vifeidity  of 
the  blood,  from  the  re-union  of  the  vifeid 
particles;  obftruflions  of  the  glands) 
palenefs,  coldnefs,  tremors,  &c. 
VISCOUHT.  See  Vicount. 
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VISCUM,  MTSLETOE,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  dioecia  - tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants,  having  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a 
round  fmooth  berry,  containing  one  cell, 
wherein  is  a Angle  carnofe  feed,  obtufe, 
compreffed,  and  obverfely  cordated; 

This  plant  was  held  in  veneration  by  the 
fuperftition  of  former  ages  : it  was  hung 
about  the  neck,  to  prevent  witchcraft; 
and  taken  internally  to  expel  poifons. 
Of  late  times  it  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
fpecific  in  epilepfies,  palfies,  £fc.  virtues 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed  that 
experience  gave  any  countenance  to. 

VISET,  a town  of  theauftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Limburg,  fituated  on 
the  eatt  Ihore  of  the  river  Maes,  feven 
miles  north  of  Liege. 

VISIAPOUR,  a city  of  the  hither  penin- 
fula  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Decan, 
fituated  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Goa : call  long.  75*,  and 
north  lat.  16°  45'. 

VISIBLE,  fomething  that  is  an  objedl  of 
fight  or  viGon,  or  fomething  whereby 
the  eye  is  affefled,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
fenfation.  See  the  articles  Vision, 
Sight,  Eye,  ®’f. 

VISIER,  or  Vizier,  an  officer  or  digni- 
tary in  the  ottoman  empire,  whereof 
there  are  two  kinds;  the  firll,  called  by 
the  Turks  vifier-azem,  that  is,  grand 
vifier,  is  the  prime  minifter  of  ftate  of  the 
whole  empire.  He  commands  the  army 
in  chief,  and  preGdes  in  the  divan  or 
great  council.  Next  to  him  are  fix  other 
fubordinate  vifiers,  called  vifiers  of  the 
bench,  who  officiate  as  his  counfellors, 
or  afTelfors  in  the  divan. 

VISION,  mjio,  in  optics,  the  a51  of  feeing 
or  perceiving  external  ohjefts,  by  means 
of  the  organ  of  fight,  the  eye.  See  the 
article  Eve. 

Such  is  the  fubflance  and  form  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  when  lodged  in.Aeir 
proper  receptacles,  that  rays  of  iTght, 
in  palling  through  them,  are  affefted  in 
like  manner  as  in  paffing  thsough  a con- 
vex lens;  and  therefore,  to  underftand 
perfeSly  the  nature  of  vifion,  we  mull 
firft  be  acquainted  with  the  dofilrine  of 
light  and  lenfes.  See  Light  and  Lens. 
Now  as  the  feveral  pencils  of  rays  flow- 
ing from  the  diflinft  points  in  the  furface 
of  an  objeft  placed  before  a lens,  are 
collefled  into  fo  many  points  at  a certain 
diftance,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lens, 
and  form  an  image  there,  when  received 
upon  white  paper;  fo  pencils  of  rays  pro- 
peeding  from  an  pbjeft  placed  before  the 


eye,  at  a proper  diftance  from  it,  and 
being  refrafled  in  palling  through  the  hu- 
mours of  it,  are  collefled  into  their  re- 
fpeflive  foci  upon  the  retina,  where  they 
form  a reprefentation  of  that  objefl ; and 
by  their  impulfes  upon  the  tender  nerves 
of  the  retina,  an  idea  of  the  objefl  is  ex- 
cited in  the  mind.  See  Refraction. 
Vifion  is  diflinguilhed  into  bright  and 
obfeure,  diftinfl  and  confufed.  It  is  faid 
to  be  bright,  when  a fufficient  number  of 
rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  obfeure,  when  too  few ; it  is  called 
diftinfl,  when  each  pencil  of  rays  is  col- 
lefled into  a focus,  exaflly  upon  the  re- 
tina ; and  confufed,  when  they  meet  be- 
fore they  come  at  it,  or  when  they  would 
pafs  it  before  they  meet. 

Now  fince  parallel  rays  only  have  their 
focus  upon,  or  meet  in,  the_retina,  they 
alone  can  paint  there  a diftinfl  image  of 
an  objefl,  or  produce  a diftinfl  vifion 
of  it.  If,  therefore,  the  objefl  be  fo  near, 
that  the  rays  from  any  particular  point 
come  diverging  to  the  pupil,  they  will  ne- 
celTarily  require  a greater  focal  diftance 
than  the  retina,  or  bottom  of  the  eye  ; 
whence  the  rays  not  being  united  upon 
the  retina,  that  point  cannot  be  there  di- 
ftinflly  reprefepted,  but  will  appear  con- 
fufed : thus,  AB,  AB  (plate  CCXCV. 
fig.  I.)  are  two  parallel  rays  falling  up- 
on the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  CB,  C B, 
two  other  rays,  which,  though  really 
diverging,  yet,  b^Teafon  of  the  remote- 
nefs  of  the  point  C,  whence  they  proceed, 
will  at  the  entrance  of  the  eye  be  fo  near- 
ly coincident  with  the  parallel  rays,  as  to 
have  nearly  the  fame  focal  point  on  the  re- 
tina, fo  that  the  point  C will  there  be 
dillinflly  reprefented  by  c.  But  if  any 
ether  point  E,  be  viewed  very  near  the 
eye,  fo  that  the  angles  EBA,  which 
they  contain  with  the  parallel  rays,  be 
very  confiderable,  they  will,  after  refrac- 
tion, tend  towards  the  point  f,  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye, produced,  and  upon  tlie 
retina  will  reprefent  only  a circular  indi- 
ftinfl  area ; like  that  at  e,  whole  breadth  is 
equal  to  ab,  the  diftance  of  the  rays 
upon;  the  retina.  The  fame  po,!nt  at  D, 
will  not  be  quite  fo  much  dilated,  as  thq 
rays  D B,  D B,  have  a lefs  degree  of  di- 
vergence. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  near- 
eft  limit  of  diftinft  vifion  is  about  fix 
inches  from  the  eye;  for  if  a book  be  belt} 
nearer  to  the  eye  than  that,  the  letters  and 
lines  will  immediately  become  confufet^ 
and  iiidiflinfl.  Now  this  caufe  of  in- 
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diftinfl;  vifion  may  be  in  fome  meafure  re- 
medied, by  leffening  the  pupils,  which 
we  naturally  do  in  looking  at  near  ob- 
jefls,  by  ccntrafting  the  annular  fibres 
of  the  uvea;  and  artificially,  by  looking 
through  a final  1 hole  made  with  a pin 
in  a card,  &c,  for  then  a finall  print 
may  be  read  much  nearer  than  other- 
wife;  the  reafon  is  plain,  for  the  lefs  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture  or  pupil  B B,  the 
lefs  will  the  rays  diverge  in  coming  from 
D or  E,  or  the  more  nearly  will  they  co- 
incide with  parallel  rays. 

Betides  the  co;itra6lion  of  the  pupil,  na- 
ture has  furnillted  the  eye  with  a faculty 
of  adapting  the  conformation  of  the  fe- 
veial  parts  to  tire  refpeiSlive  pofitions  of 
objefts,  as  they  are  nigh  or  more  re- 
mote ; for  this  purpofe,  the  cornea  is  of 
an  elaftic  yielding  fubftance,  and  the  cry- 
ftalline  is  inclofed  with  a little  water  in 
its  capfula,  that  by  the  contraiiiion  and 
relaxation  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  the 
convexity  of  both  the  furfaces  of  the  cap- 
fula may  be  a little  altered,  and  perhaps 
the  pofition  of  the  cryftalline;  by  which 
means  the  diftance  from  the  retina  may 
be  fitted  and  adjulled  to  nigh  objefls,  fo 
as  to  have  their  images  very  diftinflly 
formed  upon  the  retina. 

Nigh  objefils  only  have  been  mentioned 
(by  which  are  meant  fuch  as  are  near  the 
limit  of  diftinft  vilion,  as  between  fix 
and  a hundred  inch.es  diftance)  becaufe 
objefts  more  remote  require  fcarce  any 
change  of  the  conformation  of  the  eye; 
the  focal  diftance  in  them  varying  fo  very 
little.  Thus,  fuppofe  all  the  refraftion 
of  the  eye  were  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
double  and  equally  convex  lens,  whofe 
radius  r—i  inch:  if  then  the  objefl 
were  10  inches  diftant,  orrfzrio,  we 

fhould  have  the  focal  diftance  — — 
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ence  between  thefe  two  focal  diftances  is 
0.010 1,  ‘v'tx,.  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
incli,  which  the  eye  can  eafily  provide 
againft.  If  we  go  beyond  this,  fuppofe 
to  an  objeft  looo  inches  diftant,  we  have 

f— — o.iooiooi,  which  is  only 
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the  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  lefs  than 
the  former,  and  is  therefore  inconfider- 
able. 

Now  rays  proceeding  from  any  point 


more  than  6 inches  diftant  from  the  eye, 
will,  when  they  enter  the  pupil,  be  very 
nearly  coincident  with  parallel  rays  ; and 
therefore,  to  a found  eye,  diftinft  vifion 
cannot  be  effefiled  at  lefs  than  6 or  8 
inches  diftance,  as  may  be  found  by  any 
one  who  will  make  the  experiment.  Six 
inches,  therefore,  conftitutes  the  limit  of 
diftinft  vifion,  for  near  obje£ls  : we  (hall 
now  confider  the  limit  for  remote  objefls ; 
for dbj efts  may  appear  indiftinft  and  con- 
fufed,  by  being  removed  too  far  from  the 
eye,  as  well  as  when  they  are  too  near 
it.  And  in  this  cafe  we  find  objefts  will 
appear  diftinft  fo  long  as  their  parts  are 
feparate  and  diftinft  in  the  image  formed 
on  the  retina  ; and  thofe  parts  will  be  fe- 
parate fo  long  as  the  axis  of  the  pencils 
of  rays,  which  paint  them,  are  feparate 
at  their  incidence  on  the  retina;  that  is, 
fo  long  as  the  angle  they  contain  is  not 
lefs  than  one  tenth  of  a degree:  for  it  is 
found,  by  experience,  that  objefts  and 
their  parts  become  indiftinft,  when  the 
angle  they  fubtend  at  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  lefs  than  that  quantity. 

Thus,  fuppo.fe  OB  (ii/rf.  fig.  2.)  to  be 
a circle  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
it  will  appear  diftinft  With  its  central 
fpot,  till  you  recede  to  the  diftance  of  6 
feet  from  it,  and  then  it  becomes  confuf- 
ed  ; and  if  it  be  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  it 
will  begin  to  be  confufed  at  12  feet  di- 
ftance, and  lb  on  ; in  which  cafes  the 
angle  fubtended  at  the  eye,  <vi%.  O AB, 
is  about  one  tenth  of  a degree,  or  6 mi- 
nutes. And  thus  all  objefts,  as  they  are 
bigger,  appear  diftinft  at  a greater  di- 
ftance; afmall  print  will  become  confuf- 
ed at  a lefs  diftance  than  a larger  ; and 
in  a map  of  England,  the  names  of  places 
in  finall  letters  become  firft:  indiftinft, 
where  thofe  in  capitals  are  very  plain 
and  legible;  at  a bigger  diftance  thefe 
become  confufed,  while  the  feveral  coun- 
ties appear  well  defined  to  a much  greater 
diftances  thefe  alfo  at  laft  become  fo  in- 
diftinft as  not  to  be  known  one  from  an- 
other, when  at  the  fame  time  the  whole 
illand  preferves  its  form  very  diftinftly,  to 
a very  great  diftance  5 which  may  be  fo 
far  increafed,  that  it  alfo,  at  laft,  will  ap- 
pear but  a confufed  and  unmeaning  fpot. 
We  have  feen  the  caufes  of  indiftinft  vi- 
fion in  the  objefts,  and  (hall  now  enquire 
what  may  produce  the  fame  in  the  eye  it- 
felf.  And  firft  it  is  to  be  obfeitved,  that 
there  is  a proper  degree  of  convexity  in 
the  cornea  KPL  (jbid,  fig.  3.)  and  cry- 
ftalline S T,  for  converging  parallel  rays 

to 
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f®  a focus  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  in  a 
found  date;  hence  every  diftant  objeft 
OB,  will  have  its  image  IM,  accurate- 
ly depifled  on  the  retina,  and  by  that 
means  produce  diftin£l:  vilion. 

But  if  the  cornea  KPL  {ihid.  fig.  4.)  or 
cryftalline  ST,  or  both,  Ihould  chance 
to  be  a little  more  convex  than  juft,  it 
will  caufe  the  pencil  of  rays  oCo,  which 
comes  to  the  pupil  00,  from  any  point  C 
in  the  objeft  O B,  to  unite  in  a focus  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  the  retina  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye;  the  image  IM,  of  the 
objeft  O B,  will  be  formed  in  the  body 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  will  there, 
fore  be  very  confufedand  indiftinfl:  on  the 
retina  at  im.  A perfon  having  fuch  an 
eye,  is  called  myops,  in  allufion  to  the 
eye  of  a moufe,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
convexity.  To  remedy  this  defeft  of  the 
eye,  a concave  lensEF,  is  applied  be- 
fore it ; for  by  this  means  the  rays  C a, 
C h,  which  fall  diverging  on  the  lens, 
will,  after  refleftion  through  it,  be  made 
to  proceed  ftill  more  diverging,  wr'a.  in 
the  direftions  ar,  hr  (inftead  of  ao,  bo) 
as  if  they  came  from  the  point  c,  inftead 
of  C.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fince  the 
rays  are  made  to  fall  with  greater  diver- 
gence upon  the  eye,  they  will  require  a 
greater  focal  diftance  to  be  united  in  the 
axis  ; and,  cbnfequently,  the  focus  may 
be  made  to  fall  very  nicely  on  the  retina, 
by  ufing  a lens  E F,  of  a proper  degree 
of  concavity  ; fo  that  diftinfl;  vifion  will 
be  effefled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  an 
eye  of  a juft;  conformation. 

Since  the  point  c,  is  nearer  to  the  eye 
than  the  point  C,  the  apparent  place  of 
objefls  feen  through  a concave  lens  is 
nearer  than  the  true  place ; or  the  ob- 
jc6t  will  appear  at  OB,  inftead  of  OB; 
and  alfo,  fince  converging  rays  O B i, 
proceed  lefs  converging  after  refraflion 
than  before,  the  obje£l  appears  under  a 
lefs  angle;  and.  therefore,  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects,  feen  by  a concave 
lens,  is  lefs  than  the  true  : the  objefl  is 
alfo  lefs  luminous,  or  bright,  feen  thro’ 
fuch  a lens,  than  without  it ; becaufe  the 
rays  being  rendered  more  divergent,  a 
lefs  quantity  enters  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
than  otherwife  would  do  : for  the  pifture 
is  always  more  or  lefs  bright,  according 
as  it  is  made  by  a greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  rays.  Laftly,  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  faid,  that  when  a concave  lens 
E F,  cannot  be  applied,  we  may  ftill  ef- 
feft  diftinft  vifion,  by  leftening  the  di- 
Itance  between  the  objeft  and  the  eye  ; 


for  it  is  plain,  if  O B be  fituated  at  OB, 
the  image  at  I M,  will  recede  to  im, 
upon  the  retina,  and  be  diftinil,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  made  fo  by  the 
lensEF. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cornea  or 
cryftalline  is  too  flat,  fSc.  (as  often  hap- 
pens by  age)  an  objeft  OB  [ib.  fig.  5.) 
placed  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eye 
P G,  as  before,  will  have  the  rays  C o, 
C 0,  after  refraflion  in  the  eye,  proceed 
to  a focus  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
in  which,  if  a hole  were  made  (in  an 
eye  taken  out  of  the  head)  the  rays  would 
aflually  go  on,  and  form  the  image 
which  image  muft,  therefore,  be  very  con- 
fufed  and  indiftinft  on  the  retina.  To  re- 
medy this  defeft,  a convex  lens  G H,  is 
applied,  which  caufes  the  diverging  rays 
Ca,  Cb,  to  fall  lefs  diverging  upon  the 
eye,  or  as  if  they  came  from  a point  more 
remote,  as  c;  by  which  means  the  focal 
diftance  is  fhortened,  and  the  image  duly- 
formed  on  the  retina  at  I M,  by  whicb 
diftinfil  vifion  is  produced. 

Hence  the  apparent  place  of  the  objefl 
at  c,  is  more  diftant  than  the  true  place  is 
at  C ; and  its  apparent  magnitude  OB  is 
greater  than  the  true,  becaufe  the  con- 
verging rays  O a,  BA,  are  by  this  lens 
after  refraftion  made  to  unitofooner  than, 
before,  and  fo  to  contain  an  angle  OPB 
greater  than  the  true  OPB.  The  objeft 
appears  through  a convex  lens  brighter 
than  without,  becaufe.  by  this  means  a 
greater  quantity  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  j 
for  the  rays  ao,  bo’,  are  by  the  lens  made 
to  enter  in  the  direflions  ar,  br,  which 
are  nearer  together,  and  leave  room  for 
more  to  enter  the  pupil  all  around  be- 
tween 0 and  r. 

As  the  image  of  the  objeft  painted  on 
the  retina  is  greater  or  lefs,  fo  will  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeft  be  like- 
wife  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  angle 
I PM  (iA/rf.  fig.  6.)  fubtended  by  the 
image  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  OPB 
fubtended  by  the  objefl  at  the  eye,  and 
therefore  the  image  I M will  be  always 
proportional  to  the  objeft  O B.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  angle  OPB  under 
which  an  objeft  appears,  is  the  meafure  of 
its  apparent  magnitude. 

Therefore  objefts  of  different  magni- 
tudes, as  OB,  AC,  DE,  which  fub- 
tend  the  fame  angle  at  the  eye,  have  the 
fame  apparent  magnitude,  or  form  an 
equal  image  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  is  that  objefts  at  a great  diftance 
have  their  magnitude  diminilhed  pro- 
portion- 
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portionally  : thus  the  ohjefh  D E remov- 
ed to  D E appears  under  a lefs  angle 
DVE,  and  makes  a lefs  image  on  the 
retina,  as  is  fliewn  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  angles  of  apparent  magnitude  OAB, 
OCB,  {jbid.  fig.  7.)  when  very  fmall, 
are  as  their  fines,  and  therefore  as  the 
fides  O C and  O A,  or  B C and  BA; 
that  is,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
objeft  OB,  at  thediftancesBC  and  BA, 
is  inverfely  as  thofe  difiances ; or  its 
magnitude  at  C is  to  that  at  A as  A B 
to  C B. 

The  more  direfUy  any  objefl  is  fitu’ated 
before  the  eye,  the  more  diftinflly  it  will 
appear;  becaufe  thofe  rays  only  which 
fall  upon  the  eye  near  its  axis  can  be 
convened  to  a point  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  that 
part  of  the  image  only  which  is  formed 
by  the  direfl  pencil  of  rays  can  be  clear 
and  diftinft;  and  we  are  faid  to  fee  an 
cbjeft  by  fuch  a pencil  of  rays,  but  only 
to  look  at  it  by  the  others  which  are  ob- 
lique. Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  {ibid.  fig.  8.) 
reprefent  three  pieces  of  paper*  ftuck  up 
againft  the  wainfcot  of  a room  at  the 
height  of  the  eye;  if  then  a perfon 
places  himfelf  fo  before  them,  and  Ihut- 
ting  his  tight  eye  views  them  with'  his 
left,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  paper 
E,  whofe  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  the 
infertion  D of  the  optic  neive  DE,  will 
immediately  vani'lh  or.  difappear,  while 
the  two  extreme  papers  C and  A are 
vifible;  and  by  altering  the  pofition  of 
the  eye,  and  its  diftance,  any  of  the  pa- 
pers may  be  made  to  vanilh,  by  caufing 
the  pencil  of  rays  to  fall  on  the  point  D. 
Why  the  rays  of  light  fliould  not  ex- 
cite the  fenfation  of  vifion  in  the  point  D, 
where  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  begin  to 
feparate  and  expand  every  way  to  form 
the  retina,  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  But  it  is 
worth  notice,  that  the  nerve  D E is  for 
that  reafon  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  eye, 
where  only  the  oblique  rays  co.me,  the 
lofs  of  which  is  not  confiderable,  and 
no  way  affefts  or  hinders  the  peifeflion 
of  fight ; whereas  had  it  entered  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  had 
rendered  ufelefs  all  the  direft  rays,  by 
which  the  molt  perfcft  and  diftinft  vifion 
is  effedted  ; and  we  could  have  had  only 
a confuted  and  imperfect  conception  of 
objedls,  by  oblique  collateral  rays. 

The  laws  of  vifion,  brought  under  ma- 
thematical demonltration,  make  the  fub- 
je£l  of  optics,  taken  in  the  greatefi  lati- 
tude of  the  word  ; which  is  commonly 


ufed,  in  a more  reftrained  fenfe,  for  the 
doftrine  of  diredl  or  fimple  vifion,  per- 
formed  by  rays  palling  direflly,  or  in  3 
ftraight  line,  from  the  objeft  to  the  eye. 
The  doStrine  of  reflefled  vifion,  or  that 
performed  by  means  of  rays  reflefted 
from  mirroiirs,  makes  the  fubjeft  of  ca- 
toptrics; and  refradled  vifion,  or  that 
performed  by  rays  refracted  through  glafs 
, lenfes,  or  other  mediums,  coiiftitutes  that 
branch  of  optics,  called  dioptrics.  See 
the  articles  Optics,  Dioptrics,  Ca- 
toptrics, Lens,  Mirrour,  Re- 
, flection,  and  Refraction. 

Vision,  among  divines,  an  appearance 
which  God  occafionally  fent  his  prophets 
and  faints,  either  by  way  of  dream,  or 
reality:  fuch  were  the  vifions  of  Ezekiel, 
Amos,  St.  Paul,  &c. 

Beali/fc  Vision,  denotes  the  afl  whereby 
the  angels  and  blelfed  fpirits  fee  God  in 
Paradife. 

VISITATION,  in  law,  an  act  of  jurif. 
diction,  whereby  a luperior,  or  proper 
officer,  vifits  fome  corporation,  college, 
church,  or  other  public  or  private  houfe, 
to  fee  that  the  laws  and  regulations 
thereof  be  duely  obferved. 

Among  us,  vifitation  is  that  office  per- 
formed  by  the  bilhop  in  every  diocefe 
once  in  three  years,  or  by  the  archdeacon 
every  year,  by  vifiting  the  churches  and 
their  rectors  throughout  the  whole  dio- 
cefe, &c.  The  bifhop’s  commiflary  alfo 
holds  a court  of  vifitation,  to  which  he 
may  cite  all  church-wardens  and  fidefmen ; 
and  to  whom  he  exhibits  his  articles,  and 
makes  inquiry  by  them. 

VISMATHUM,  bismuth,  in  natural 
hiftory.  See  the  article  Bismuth. 

VISNE,  in  law-books,  Cgnifies 

a neighbouring  place,  or  place  near  at 
hand. 

VISTULA,  or  Weisel,  a large  river  of 
Poland,  which,  taking  its  rile  in  the 
mountains  fouth  ofSilefia,  vifits  Cracow, 
Warfaw,  &c.  and  continuing  its  courfe 
north,  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea  below 
Dantzick. 

VISUAL,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  vifion.  See  the  article  Vision. 

Thus,  rays  of  light,  corning  from  an 
object  to  the  eye,  are  called  vifual  rays ; 
and  the  vifual  point  in  perfpective  is  a 
point  in  the  horizontal  line,  wherein  all 
the  vifual  rays  unite.  See  the  articles 
Ray  and  Perspective. 

VITAL,  in  phyficlogy,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  niinifters  principally 
to  the  conftituting  or  maintaining  of 

life 
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Jife  in  the  bodies  of  animals  : thus,  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain  are  called  vital 
parts ; and  thofe  operations  of  thefe 
pans,  whereby  the  life  , of  animals  is 
maintained,  are  called  vital  functions, 

; See  the  article  Function. 

"VIxiRBOi  ^ 9'y  of  Italy,  twenty-five 

- miles  north  of  Rome. 

VITEX,.  the  CHASTE-TREE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  ofthedidynamia-angiol'permia  dais 
of  plants,  with  a monopetalous,  ringent, 
and  bilabiated  flower,,  each  lip  of  which 
is  trilid ; the  fruit  is  a quadrilocular,  glo- 
bofe  berry  j containing  four  feeds.  See 
,,  .the  article  Agnus  Castus, 

VITIS,  the  VINE,  in  botany,  &c.  See  the 
article  Vine.  . 

VlTis  IDJEA,  in  botany,  a fpec.ies  of  vac- 
, cinium.  See  the  article  VaCcinium, 
VITREOUS  humour  of  the  eye,  is  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  glafs  in  fufion, 
being  very  like  a fine  clear  jelly  in  ap- 
pearance :•  it  probably,,  fays  Heiller,  con- 
lifts  of  extremely  Ene  veficles,  contain- 
ing a limpid  and  perfeftly  pellucid  hu- 
. mour.  It  fills  the  pofterior  part. of  the 
eye,  and  is  every  where  contiguous  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  retina.-which  it 
i ferves  allb  to  expand. . See  Eye. 
vitrification,  in  chemiftry,  is  the 
converting  a body  into  glafs,,  by  .means' 
of  fire.  See  the  article  Glass. 

Of  all  bodies,  fern-aihes,  fand,  pebbles, 
(Sc.  vitrify  the  moft  readily;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  of  thefe  that  glafs  is  prin- 
cipally .made, 

VITRIOL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a co.mpound  , 
body  formed  of  the  particles  of  metals 
diffolved  by  the  acid  of  fulphur,  and  that 
either  by  the  operations  of  nature,  with- 
in the  earth,  or  in  the  chemifts  elabora- 
tory  by  proper  adrriixtures  and  afliftances; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  water, 
brought  into  the  form  of  a faltj 
The  vitriols,  therefore,  very  much  ap- 
proach the  nature  of  metals,  and,  in  fome 
inftanecs,  are  found  to  have  , taken  up 
other  fubftatices,  particularly,  fome  of 
the  femi-metals  among  them,  as,  the 
white-vitriol,  which  contains  zink.  See 
the  article  ZtNK. 

The  other  metals  we  find  dilTolved  in 
this  manner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthj 
and  there  formed  into  vitriols,  are  iron 
and  copper.  Thefe,  therefore,  aie  the 
great  balis  of  thole  falls ; and  according 
as  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  are  to  be  divided  into  the  cupreous 
aird  the  fcrruglneous  vitriols. 

The  naturalift,  who  collefts  for  his 
VoL.  IV. 


amufement,  will  meet  with  vitriols  con. 
taining  thefe  two  metals,  in  various  pro- 
portions, in  the  fame  mafs.  The  blue- 
green  vitriol  of  Hungary  and  Tranl’yl- 
vania,  and  many  other  of  the  follils  of 
this  clafs  are  of  that  kind. 

We  fliall  here  only  conlider  thofe  vitriols 
fit  for  the  ufe  of  msdicinej  and,  therefore, 
treat  of  the  diftinft  and  determinate  vi-  - 
triols  which  contain  only  tlie  particles 
of  one,  of  thefe  metals.  Of  thele  there 
are  but  three  kinds, 'uia.  i.  Green  vi- 
triol. z.  White  viirioj.  3.  Blue  vitriol. 
To  thefe,  however,  we  are  to  lubjoin  the 
vitriolic  minerals,  mify,  Tory,  melantina, 
(Sc,  which  are  all  of  them,  properly,  the 
ores  of  vitriols.  See.MisY,  Sory,  (Sc. 
t.  Green  vitriol  has  iron  wholly  for  its 
bafis.  It  is  formed  folely  of  that  metal, 
dilfolved  by  the  acid  of  fulphur,  and  by 
means  of  water  reduced  to  the  form  of 
fait..  It  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  fac- 
titious; the  natural  or  native  kind  is 
known  by  the  name  of  green  vitriol;  the 
common  appellation  of  the.other  is  cop- 
peras. . See  the  article'CoppEiiAS. 

It  is. a tolerable  pure  and  pellucid  fait,  of 
a compaft  and  regular  texture,  confi- 
derably  heavy,  but  friable,  and  eafiiy 
fliattering  to  pieces  on  the  fraallelt  blow. 

, It  is  of  a fine,  pale,  grafs-green  colour. 
’It  will  not  m.elt,  or  wholly  run  to  water 
in  a damp  air,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
moift  op  the  furface;  it  very  readily  dif- 
■folves  ip  water,  and  after  e.vaporation, 
freely  flioots  again  into  regular  cry  ftals, 
the  true  figure  of  which  is  a thick  ihom- 
boid  ; but  they  are  feldom  perfefl  dr 
.regular.  Expofed  to  the  fir,e,  it  becomes 
thin  like  water,  boiling  and  bubbling  up, 
and  emitting  a very  thick  fume.  Alter 
this  it  grows  thicker,  and,  finally,  cal- 
cines to  a grey  powder;  and  from  tliis,  if 
the  fire  be  continued  and  made  more  vio- 
lent, to  a fine  purple  matter,  called  cpl- 
cothar  of  vitriol.  See  Colcothar. 
InEngland,  where  thegreateftquamityof 
this  vitriol  is  made,  it  is  formed  from  the 
common  greenifli  pyrites,  with  the  addition 
of  old  iron.  The  people  who  col  left  thefe 
pyrites,  are  not  at  the  pains  of'fearching  it 
among  the  ttrata,  but  they  pick  it  up  on 
the  fea  coafts  of  Effex,  and  other  places, 
under  cliffs,  corapofed  of  ftrata  of  clay, 
out  of  which  the  fea  wafties  it,  and 
leaves  it  on  the  fhore.  This  pyrites  they 
expofe  to  the  air  in  vaft  heaps,  and,  in 
confequsnce  of  that,  it  by  degrees  begins 
to  fwell  and  burft,  and  flioot  out  in  faits. 
They  pile  up  thefe  heaps  in  a kind  of 
19  I pits 
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pits  lined  with  clay,  now  and  then  turn- 
ing them  when  their  fait  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  a downy  efflorefcence  oh  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  pieces  they  fall  fnto,  on 
breaking  ; the  time  of  making  vitriol 
being  near.  Thefe  efflorefcences  diffolve 
by  the  rains  and  dews,  and  are,  in  fine, 
converted  into  an  acrid  liquor,  which  is 
conveyed  from  the  bottom  of  the  pits 
into  leaden  boilers,  into  which  a quan- 
tity of  old  iron  is  alfo  thrown;  the  fire 
is  made  under  thefe,  and  the  liquor  is 
kept  boiling  for  three  days,  or  more,  and 
is  all  the  time  fupplied  with  frefli  parcels 
of  iron,  (o  long  as  it  will  aft  upon 
them.  The  old  iron,  picked  up  by  the 
poor  people  about  our  ftreets,  is  fold  to 
the  vitriol  or  copperas  makers  with  this 
intent.  When  the  liquor  is  boiled  to  a 
proper  confidence,  it  is  let  oat  into  large 
coolers,  in  which  there  are  dicks  placed 
acrofs,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  fides 
of  the  velTel,  the  vitriol  adheres  in  large 
cryftals,  of  the  form  and  texture  above 
defcribed. 

This  fait,  on  a chemical  analyfis,  affords 
a very  firong  acid  fpirit  ; or,  as  it  is 
tifually,  though  very  improperly,  called, 
oil,  which  is  a folvent  for  many  of  the 
metals,  and  effervefces  very  violently 
with  an  alkali,  and  even  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  common  water.  Mixed  with 
fal  armoniac,  it  ferments  violently,  but 
the  fermentation  is  attended  with  great 
coldnefs,  inftead  of  the  heat  ufual  on 
thefe  occafions  j and  what  is  very  Angular 
is,  that,  while  the  fermenting  mixture  it- 
felf  is  thus  cold,  the  vapour  that  arifes 
from  it  is  evidently  hot  to  the  hand. 
After  the  dldillatidn  of  this  acid  liquor  of 
vitriol,  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  a 
red  earth  called  colcothar  ; it  contains 
iron,  and  is  a drong  aftringent.  See  the 
article  Alkali. 

In  medicine,  this  fpirit  is  given  inter- 
nally in  fevers,  and  haemorrhages,  and 
particularly  in  malignant  fevers  of  the 
petechial  kind ; to  be  taken  in  all  the 
drink,  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  give  an 
agreeable  acidity  to  it. 

Vitriolated  tartar  is  another  very  valuable 
medicine,  prepared  from  green  vitriols, 
which  attenuates  the  humours,  refills 
putrefsftion,  and.  opens  obftruftions  of 
the  vifcera.  See  the  article  Tartar. 

2.  White  vitriol  is  a true  and  genuine, 
though  not  a pure,  vitriol  of  iron ; the 
colour  of  which,  that  has  fo  long  per- 
plexed the  woild  to  account  for,  is  at 


length  found  to  be  owing  to  a mixture  of 
zink  in  it. 

The  white  vitriol,  ufed  in  the  Ihops,  is 
all  prepared  from  the  native  fait  of  the 
fame  name  and  colour,  by  folution  and 
evaporation.  It  is  a fafe,  gentle,  and 
expeditious  vomit;  being  given  in  fo. 
lution,  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple,  or 
more  : it  is  alfo  ufed  externally  in  coW 
lyriuhis,  intended  againft  inflammations 
of  the  eyes ; and  is  a very  powerful 
dyptic  in  injeftions  to  flop  the  gleet  that 
fometimes  remains  after  the  cure  of  a 
gonorrhoea.  See  Ga.NORRHOEA. 

3.  Blue  vitriol  is  a vitriol  which  has 
copper  for  its  bails.  It  is  only  met  with 
fufpended  in  the  waters  of  certain  fprings, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  means  of 
evaporation  and  cryftallization.  The 
water  of  fuch  fprings  as  are  found  ftrong. 
ly  enough  impregnated  with  copper  to  be 
worth  the  working  for  vitriol,  is  faved  ia 
refervorrs,  and  evaporated  to  a proper 
flandard  5 after  which  it  is  let  out  into 
coolers,  where  it  Ihoots  into  the  beauti- 
fitl  cryftals  we  fee ; which  have  the 
fame  qualities  with  the  water,  and  on  fo- 
Intion  in  common  water,  they  make  a 
ziment-water,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  native  kind. 

Blue  viiiiol  is  not  given  internally  ; but 
is  of  great  ufe  in  external  applications. 
The  blue  vitiiolic  water  of  the  Ihops  is 
made  by  diflblving  three  ounces  of  blue 
viuiol,  and  two  ounces  of  alum,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water ; after- 
wards add  two  ounces  of  ftrong  fpiiit  of 
oil  of  vitriol  filtring  the  whole' for  ufe.  It 
is  an  excellent  ftyplic,  and  particularly 
fei  viceable  in  bremorrhages  of  the  nofe. 
See  the  article  HiEMORRHAGE. 

■VITRIOLATED,  among  chemifts,  fome- 
thing  that  has  vitriol  infufed  in  it. 

VITRIOLIC,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  abounds  with,  or  partakes  of, 
the  nature  of  vitriol : thus  fuch  fofiil 
bodies  as  contain  vitriol,  are  called  vi- 
tri.dic  minerals,  or  ores  of  vitriol ; as 
the  pyrites,  chalcitis,  raify,  fory,  melan- 
teiia,  marcafites,  &c.  See  the  anbles 
Pyrites,  Cmalcitis,  &‘c. 

VITRIOUS,  or  Vitreous  humour  of  the 
. eje.  See  ihe  ariicle  Vitreous. 

Vri'R'Y',  a town  of  Champaign,  in  France, 
forty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rhtims. 

Vn'TA,  in  anatomy,  that  pait  of  the 
amnios,  which  Hi  ks  to  an  inf  ant’s  head, 
when  jufl  born.  See  Amnlos. 

VITUS’S  DAKCB,  chorea  fan^i  viii,  in 

niedi- 
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tnedinne,  a fort  of  coriviilfibn,  which 
boys  and  girls  are  fubjefl  to,  from  the 
age  of  ten  years,  to  the  time  of  puberty  : 
it  difcovers  itfelf  firft  by  a kind  of  lame- 
nefs,  or  an  inftability  of  one  of  t he  legs, 
which  they  draw  after  them  in  a ridicu- 
lous manner  ; nor  can  they  hold  the  arm 
of  the  fame  fide  ftil!  for  a mortient;  and 
before  they  can  bring  a cup  to  their 
mouth,  they  ufe  a thoufand  odd  gefticu- 
lations.  In  a convulfive  paroxyfm,  the 
limbs  are  ftrongly  agitated ; the  hands 
are  fometimes  put  behind  them,  and 
foon  after  they  feem  to  be  beating  the 
air ; and  tlteir  legs  will  be  drawn  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  they  were  dancing  fome 
antic  dance.  See  the  articles  CoNVirL- 
sioN  and  Spasm, 

Dr.  Mead  thinks  this  diforder  to  be  ra- 
ther paralytic  than  convulfive,  and  that 
it  may  be  cured  by  the  ufe  of  cold  baths, 
and  chalybeate  medicines.  Sydenham’’s 
method  of  cure  is  this:  firft,  take  off  feven 
or  eight  ounces  of  blood,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cordingto  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  from 
the  arm  j and  the  next  day,  let  the  patient 
take  a gentle  purge  of  rhubarb,  fena, 
manna,  &c.  In  the  evening  of  the  fame 
day,  let  him  take  a draught,  with  a fcru- 
{)le  of  venice-treacle,  and  eight  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  mixed  in  honey  and 
milk-water-  This  purging  and  opiate 
draught  is  to  be  repeated  at  fome  days  di- 
flance  j the  bleeding  is  alfo  to  be  repeated 
to  the  fourth  times  the  interme- 

diate days,  a cordial  and  nervous  eleflu- 
ary  is  to  be  given,  eompofed  of  the  con- 
ferves  of  roferaary,  orange-peel,  and  ro- 
man wormwood,  with  venice-treacle,  can- 
died nutmeg,  and  candied  ginger;  of  this, 
the  bignefs  of  a rmtraeg  may  be  given 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  drinking 
after  it  a decoftion  of  piony,  mafter- 
wort,  and  elecampane,  and  angelica- 
roots,  the  leaves  of  roe,  fage,  betony,.and 
other  cephalic  plants,  with  orange  peel, 
and  juniper-bemes.  Spirit  of  harts - 
born  may  alfo  be  given  every  night  in 
fmall  dofea,  in  a nervous  julep,  and  plaf- 
ters  of  gum-caranna  may  be  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  According  as  the 
cure  advances,  the  patient  recovers  the 
41  fe  of  his  hand  and  foot;  and  his  amend- 
ment may  always  be.difcovered  by  letting 
him  attempt  to  bring  a glafs  of  any  li- 
quor to  his  mouth  in  a ftrait  line;  tho’ 
the  bleeding  (hould  not  be  repeated  be- 
yond the  fourth  time,  yet  the  alterative 
and  purging  medicines  fliould  be  conti- 
nued till  the  patient  is  quite  well  j and  as 


people  are  fuhjeft  to  relapfes  in  this  dif- 
order, it  is  proper  to  give  the  fame  medi- 
cines, and  to  bleed  at  the  return  of  that 
feafon  of  the  year, 

VIVA  "V.OCE,  a latin  phrafe  frequently  ufed 
in  englifli  writers,  and  literally  fignifying, 
by  word  of  mouth. 

VIVARV,  in  law  books,  a term  indiffer- 
ently ufed  for  a park,  warren,  or  fiflr- 
pond.  See  the  article  Park,  fe’c. 

VIVERRA,  th.e  ferret,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Ferret. 

VIVIERS,  a city  of  Languedoc,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rhone,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Orange.  - 

VIVIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
vivifying;  that  is,  of  contributing  to  the 
aition  that  gives  life,  or  maintains  life. 
The  chetaifts,  alfo,  ufe  the  word  in 
fpeaking  of  the  new  force,  vigour,  and 
luftre,  which,  by  this  art,  they  give  to 
natural  bodies ; particularly  to  raercur)', 
which,  after  having  been  fixed  or  .amal- 
gamated, they  reftore  to  its  firft  ftate. 

VIVIPAROUS,  in  natural  hif- 

fory,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  animals 
as  bring  forth  their  .young  alive  and  per- 
feft,  in  contradiftinflion  to  them  that  lay 
eggs,  which  are  called  oviparous  animals. 
See  the  article  GENEiiATtON. 

The  females  of  pli  the  quadruped  clafs 
are  viviparous,  and  thofe  of  the  bird- 
clafs  are  all  oviparous..  The  laws  of 
nature  in  the  larger  animals,  are  there- 
fore, in  a great  meafure,  fixed  and  cer- 
tain; but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  infeft  tribes, 
nor  in  the  fifties  5 for  of  thefe  fome  are 
viviparous,  and  others  oviparous;  and 
thofe  of  genera  nearly  allied  to  one 
another.  Among  infefls,  the  much 
greater  number  areoviparous  ; but  there 
are  many  which  are  not-fo,  as  the  pu- 
■cerons,  progallinfeiSls,  cochineal,  ©r. 
The  millepedes  and  fcorpions  are  alfo 
well  .known  to  be  fo  .;  all  the  females  of 
the  butterfly,  and  of  fome  other  claffes, 
lay  only  eggs  ; but  the  moft  Angular  ami 
remarkable  inconftancy  in  nature,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expreilion,  is  that  in 
the  fly-kingdom  ; the  fame  clafs  of  in- 
fefils,  and  even  the  fame  genus,  will  fur- 
nilh  us  with  fome  which  are  viviparous, 
and  others  which  are  oviparous  ; the 
two-winged  flies  give  us  inflances  of  this  s 
but  thefe  are  not  (ingle  in  that  refpefl ; 
for  among  the  reptile  world,  there  are 
other  creatures  which  are  fubjefl  to  the 
fame  varieties;  and  Swammerdam  hat 
obferved  a viviparous  fnail.  The  two« 
winged  viviparous  fliesbring  forth rs'orwe 
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in  a'l  refpcJis  the  fame  with  thofe  hatchr 
eJ  from  their  e^gs  in  the  other  fpecies.  : 

VIVO,  in  architeflure,  the  (haft  or  full  of 
a co'iitnn.  See  the  article  COLUMN. 
The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  particu- 
lar feiife  for  the  naked  of  a column,  or 
other  part. 

VIZIER,  or VisiER.  SecVisiEii. 

UKRAIN,  a province  ofMufoovy,  lying 
northwards  of  Little  Tartary,  fo  called 
as  being  a frontier  againft  Turky. 

ULADISLAW,  a city  of  Great  Poland, 
filuated  on  the  river  Borifthenes,  ■ eighty 
miles  north-weft  of  Watfaw  ; eaft  long. 
15°,  and  north  lat.  53°. 

ULCER,  ulru  's,  in  furgery,  is  a folution  of 
the  foft  parts  of  our  bodies,  together 
with  the  fkin,  produced  by  fome  interna! 
caufe,  as-  an  inflammation,  abfcsfs,  or 
acrimonious  humours.  ■ But  wounds 
which  become  inveterate,  and  even  contu- 
fions,  when  difficult  of  cure,  come  with- 
in this  definition,  and  pafs,  at  length,  in- 
to ulcers,  and  are  commonly  fo  called. 
See 'Abscess,  Wound,  Efr. 

7'ae  proper  and  ufual  feat  of  an  ulcer, 
then,  is  in  any  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the 
bod)’,  as  the  Ikin,  fat,  glands,  flefti,  and 
inliirnal  vifcera.  For  if  there  be  any 
exulceration  or  corrofion  in  the  harder 
parts,  as  the  bones,  it  comes  rather  under 
the  notion  of  a caries,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  fpina  ventofa,  than  that  of 
an  ulcer;  though,  on  account  of  fome 
kind  of  refemblance  which  it  has  with 
the  ulcer,  or  erofion,  of  the  fofter  parts, 
they  are  fometimes  treated  of  in  con- 
junflion.  See  the  article  Caries,  Efr, 
Ulcers  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  all 
of  one  kind,  but  are  diftinguilhed  into 
various  fpecies,  on  many  accounts  ; as, 
1.  with  rcfpe61  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  they  are  feated  ; for, 
fometimes,  they  infeft  the  fkin,  at  other 
times  the  fat,  and  fometimes  the  glands 
' and  flelh.  a.  As  to  their  magnitude;  for 
fome  ulcers  are  large  and  extended, 
others  fmall,  and  contrafted  within  nar- 
row limits;  fome  deep,  others  ihallow 
and  more  ibperficial ; in  particular,  ul- 
cers of  a confiderable  depth,  but  narrow- 
er, and  more  efpecially  diftinguilhed  by 
the  narrownefs  of  their  orifice  or  begin- 
ning, ufually  pafs  under  the  peculiar  de- 
nommation  finns  or  fiftula.  Ulcers  differ, 
3'.  With  regard  to  duration  ; for  fome 
are  rrc.-nt,  others  inveterate.  4.  On  ac- 
count cf  their  attendant  fymptoms  j in 
which  refpefl  fome  ulcers  are  mild  and 
fivourab'e,  others  malignant,  that  is. 


attended  with  very  acute  pains,  or  foetid, 
putrid,  pinguious,  rheumy,  or  difchalg, 
ing  much  ichor,  creeping  or  fpreading, 
cancerous,.or  inclining  to  a cancer,  cal- 
lous,  fiftulous,  or  verminous ; there  is  a 
difference  between  them',  5,  With  refpeft 
to  their  caufes,  in  which- light  they.  aC 
fume  the  epithets  of  fcorbutic,  venereal, 
carious;  cancerous,  peftilential,  and  fuch 
as  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  fafcina- 
tion.  Intbe  laft  place,  ulcers  are  diftin. 
guifhed  by  the;  parts  in  which  they  are 
feated.  Thus,  fome  infeft  the  noftrils; 
others,  the  fauces,  palate,-  breafts,  and 
anus ; and  one  fort  has  the  name  of  fif; 
tula  lacrymalis.  See  the  articles  Sinus, 
Fistula,  fife. 

The  method  of  cure  in  ulcers  is  extreme- 
ly various,  as  adapted  to  the  great  varie- 
ty of  the  difeafe;  for  when  the  ulcer  is 
but  recent,  it  is  to-be  healed  in  the  faae 
manner  as  a recent- wound  or  abfeefs.. 
We  rauft  fii’ft,  then,  begin  with  mundifi- 
cation,  orcleanfing  the  ulcer;  after  that 
proceed  to  incarn,  or  fill  the  cavity  with 
new  ilelh ; and,  laftly,  cover  and  con- 
glutinate  the  fame  as  much  as  poffible, 
with  a fair  and  even  cicatrix. 
Mundification  of  an  ulcer  is,  according 
to  Heifter,  ufually  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : firft,  the  corrupted  -mat- 
ter is  evacuated  ; or,  when  it  difeharges 
itfelf  not  fo  freely  as  it  ought,  gently  ex- 
preffed  with  the  fingers ; if  there  be  a deep 
finus  belonging  to  the  ulcer,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ferged  by  fome  proper  injeflions.;  or,  if 
the  place  be  open  enough,  by  repeating 
intrdmiflions  of  frefh  lint.  If  there  he 
any  pieces  of  membranes,  or  other  cor- 
rupted pinguious  parts,  left  in  the  ulcer, 
the  beft  way  to  ejeft  them  is,  at  every, 
drefliiig,  to  introduce  into  the  place  lint 
moiftened  vvith  fome  digeftive  ointment, 
and  cover  it  with  a plafler  of  diachylon, 
diapalm^,  or  fomething  of  the  like  nav 
ture ; and  upon  that,  apply  compreffes,  and 
over  the  whole  a bandage  : this  method 
is  to  be  carefully  followed  rill  the  place 
be  thoroughly  cleanfed,  or  till  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  appears  quite  red,  and  co- 
vered with  new  flefli. 

After  due  mundification,  the  next  bnfi- 
nefs  is  to  fill  the  ulcer  with  new  flefli, 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  luch 
medicines  as  are  commonly  called  far- 
cotics.  The  beft  and  moft  effeflual,  by 
many  dcgree.s,  is  the  digeftive  ointment ; 
for  without  fome  extraordinary  impedi- 
ment, this  digeftive  is,  ofiifelf,  fuffiri- 
ent  to  produce  ne-.v.  flefli.  It  is,  indeed, 
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dlie  manner  of*  almoll  all  furgeons  very 
ivravely  to  recommend  every  one  his  pro- 
sper balfamics  for  the  procuring  of  new 
flefh ; but  it  is  prefumed,  there  is  no 
heceffity  for  them  to  be  fo  careful  and 
folicitous  in  this  point,  fince  there  is,  in 
this  very  digeftive,  a balfamic  virtue ; 
and  it  ought,  beffdes,  to  te  confidered, 
that  this  new  flellj  owes  its  generation, 
not  fo  much  to  the  affiftance  o£  medi- 
cines, as  the  benefit  of'  nature  : for  all 
the  care  and  diligence  of  the  furgeon  have 
fcarce  any  other  effefV,  than  to  remove  all 
fuch  things  as  are  hurtful,  and  may  prove 
impediments  to  a cure.  If  any  one, 
however,  ihould  think  this  digeftive  oint- 
ment not  ftrong  enough  for  his  purpbfe, 
he  may  try  balfam  of  arcaeUs',  balfam  of 
Peru,  balfam  of  Mecca,  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  eflence  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  oil  of 
myrrh  per  deliquium,  oil  of  eggs,  and 
other  vulnerary  balfams  of  the  like  kind, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead  ; and;  by 
the  bell  means  he  can  procure,  to  ac- 
complilh  a perfefil  conglutination. 

When  an  ulcer  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as 
to  have  its  bottom  remote,  not  only  from 
• fight,  but  from  the  reach  of  medicines, 
it  may  feem  neceffary  in  every  drefting, 
after  exprefilng  the  corrupted  matter  col- 
ledVed  within,  to  make  an  injcflion  of 
fome  cleanfing  and  healing  liquor;  fuch 
as  a decoflion  of  agrimony  and  birth- 
wort  mixed  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  ef- 
fence  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  or  what  Bel- 
lolle,  in  his  Hofpital  furgeon,  recom- 
mends, a decoSion  of  walnut-leaves 
mixed,  with  fugar  before  the  place  be 
bound  up,  till  the  bottom  is  congluti- 
nated,  and  to  continue  the  fame  till  the 
nicer  is  filled  up.  See  Vulnerary,  &c. 
The  ulcer  being,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
as  may  feem  molt  advifeable,  incarned 
and  filled  up,  the  induflion  cfafitand 
decent  cicatrix  mull  be  completed  ; but 
if  by  fuch  means  you  cannot  prevent  a 
luxuriancy  of  flefii,  with  a moiltnefs  of 
the  ulcer,  it  will  be  proper  to  fprinkle  on 
the  part  fome  drying  powders,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  maltic,  frankincenfe,  farcocolla, 
colophony,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  nitty'; 
applying,  afterwards,  to  the  place  dry 
lint,  and  a plaltcr  accommodated  to  re- 
tain and  hold  together  all  the  things  ap- 
plied, continuing  the  fame  till  the  place 
be  perfeflly  whole  and  found  : but  if  the 
luxuriant  and  fungous  flefli  has  already 
elevated  itfelf  above  the  reft, . above  the 
|kin,  the  bell  way  to  confume  it,  is  to 
rub  it  with  blue  vitriol ; or,  if  this  be  not 


ftrong  enough,  to  fprinkle  on  it  fome 
powder  of  red  precipitate  and  burnt  alnpii 
till  its  growth  be  entirely  fupprclTed,  anti 
nothing  appears  prominent.  See  the  att 
tides  Fungits  and  Cicatrix. 

In  the  lall  place,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cx- 
preffed  how  much  a prudent  regimen  in 
diet  and  manner  of  living  contributes  to- 
wards the  incarning  and  conglutination 
of  ulcers;  for  it  has  been  an  old  obfer- 
vation  of  the  profejjbrs  of  the  falutary 
art,  that  very  bad  ulcers  have  been  cured 
by  means  of  a regimen,  witlioutany  con- 
fiderable  alllftance  from  medicine;  and, 
bn  the  contrary,  that  the  flightell  and 
moll  contemptible  fores  have,  by  a ne- 
gled  of  the. rules  of  diet,  and  proppfte- 
rous  way  of  living,  degenerated  into  very 
bad,  and  even  incurable,  ulcers.  See  the 
article  Regimen, 

Great  care,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  by 
every  perfon  troubled  with  an  ulcer,  to 
avoid  fait,  acrid,  and  acid  food,  and 
fuch  as  is  too  fat  or  heating,  with  l'wine'’s 
fielh,  and  all  fuch  as  is  difficult  of  con- 
coflion.  If  a bad  habit  of  body  be  an  im- 
pediment to  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  the  ad- 
vice ,of  a fkilful  phylician  is  required, 
who,  by  the  prefcription  of  proper  inter- 
ternai  medicines,  may  not  only  prevent 
an  ulcer  of  a mild  and  favourable  kind 
from  becoming  malignant,  and  perhaps 
incurable,  but  as  much  as  polTible  pro- 
mote and  hallen  its  cure.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diet. 

In  callous  and  fiflulous  ulcers,  that  have 
formed  variety  of  fin.ufes,  and  when  ei- 
ther nothing  can  be  done  by  corrolive 
medicines,  or  elfe  that  they  tear  and  cor- 
rode the  nerves,  and  bring  on  convul- 
fions,  and  other  had  fyniptoms,  before 
they  alfefl  the  callus;  in  tliefe  cafes,  the 
bell  and  faf^  way  is  to  lay  open  the  fi- 
nus,  taking  care  not  to  wound  tfe 
nerves,  tendons,  and  arteries;  and,  afnr 
that,  all  the  callufes  may  be  ealily  de-' 
ftroyed  hy  the  common  methods.  Or, 
if  even  this  method  ftiould  not  have  the 
dcfired  cftedl,  and  if  the  patient  has  a 
confiderable  fliare  both  of  ftrength  and 
courage,  and  the  fituation  of  the  nerves 
and  arterie.s  is  favourable,  ihe  caliotis 
parts  mull  he  all  either  entirely  cut  out 
with  the  knife,  or  burned  away  by  tl'e 
aflual  cautery.  See  the  article  Callus. 
When  ulcers  are  attende'd  with  a large 
ililcliarge,  the  acrimonious  ferum,  where- 
with the  blood  abound.',  Iltould  hr  eva- 
cuated by  cathartic  and  riiineric  tnedi- 
cines.  Millepedes,  in  any  form,  are  very 

pro- 
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properly  prefcribed  to  be  taken  infernally 
in  thefe,  as  are  alfo  the  efience  of  amber, 
myrrh,  balfam  of  Peru,  tinfiure  of  fait 
of  tartar,  tartarized  tinfilure  of  antimo- 
ny, and  the  like:  large  and-  frequent 
draughts  of  fmall  liquors  are  frequehtly 
the  caufe  of  thefe  diforders,  and  are  there- 
fore moft  carefully  to  be  avoided  ; ttrong 
ale,  or  old  wine,  fliould  be  drank  fpar- 
ingly  at  meals,  and  nothing  between 
them.  Such  meats  are  beft,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  as  have  feweft  juices  in  them, 
and  are  very  well  roafted } and  the  ex- 
ternal medicines  muft  be  thofe  which  have 
the  greafeft  reputation  as  dryers.  The 
principal  of  thefe  ate  lime-water,  lapis 
calaminaris,  tutty,  chalk,  maftic,  fran- 
incenfe,  colophony,  and  native  cinna. 
bar;  and  when  any  of  thefe  have  been 
fprinkled  in  fine  powder  upon  the  ulcer, 
a plafter  of  diapompholygos,  or  the  like, 
is  to  be  laid  over  it. 

For  thecleanfing  venereal  ulcers,  Heifler 
recommends  the  phagedenic  water ; or 
lime-water,  impregnated  with  calomel  : 
either  of  thefe  may  be  applied  often 
every  day,  and  the  parts  may  alfo,  if  ne- 
celTary,  be  touched  with  the  caufticj  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  cleanfed,  they 
may  very  fuccefsfully  be  healed,  either 
)with  an  ointment  made  only  of  crude 
mercury  mixed  with  turpentine,  or  with 
the  following:  take  of  the  diapompho- 
lygos-ointment  and  crude  mercury,  kill- 
ed with  a fmall  quantity  of  Venice-tur- 
pentine,  of  each  equal  quantities  j mix 
them  in  a glafs-mortar  into  an  ointment: 
or,  take  of  the  amalgama  of  lead  and  tin 
an  ounce,  of  bole  armenic  two  ounces  } 
thix  thefe,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, by  mixing  with  them  a fulEcient 
quantity  cf  ointment  of  rofes,  or  any 
other  fimple  ointment,  in  a glafs-mortar. 
If  there  be  at  the  fame  time  ,a  caries  of 
the  bone,  which  is,  indeed,  too  frequent- 
ly the  cafe,  this  is  to  be  drefled  with  eu- 
phorbium,  oil  of  cloves,  phagedenic- 
water,  or  fpirit  of  nitre  with  quick-filver 
diffolved  in  it ; or,  if  it  can  conveniently 
and  fafely  be  done,  the  aflusl  cautery  is 
of  (ignal  (ervice.  See  Pox,  BuBO,  &c. 

ULCERATION,  or  Exulceration,  rin 
I'urgery,  a little  hole  in  the  Ikin,  cabled 
by  an  ulcer.  See  the-preceding  article. 

ULEX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diadel- 
phia-decandria  clafs  of'  plants,  with  a 
papilionaceous  flower;  and  an  oblong 
Turgid  pod  for  its  fruit,  contairring  a few 
roundilhand  emarginated  feeds. 

This  genus  compiebe.nds  the  ' genifta 


fpinofa,  or  furre-bulh,  and  the  genifta 
fpariium  of  authors. 

ULIERBECK,  a town  of  Brabant,  eleven 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  Mechlin. 

ULIGINOUS,  in  agriculture,  an  appella- 
tion  given  to  a motif,  tnootifti,  and  fenny 
foil. 

ULLAGE,  in  gauging,  is  lb  much  of  a 
cafk,  or  other  veffel,  as  it  wants  of  being 
full.  See  the  article  Gauging. 

The  ullage  of  a velTcJ,  whofe  axis  is  .pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  may  be  found  thus  t 
let  AGBH  (pi.  CCXCVI.  fig,  x..n°  i.) 
be  the  great  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
caflc,  whole  fegment  G B H is  filled  with 
liquor,  the  fegment  G A H being  empty. 
The  fegment  G B H is  known,  if  the 
depth  EB  be  known,  and  E H a mean 
proportional  between  the  fegments  of.  the 
diameter  AE  andEB;  all  which  are 
found  by  a rod  or-ruller  put  into  the  velTel. 
Let  the  balls  of  the  cafk,  at  a medium,  be 
found;  which  fuppofe  to  be  the  circle 
CKDL  (Jbia.  z.)  and  let  the  fegment 
K C L be  fimilar  to  the  fegment  G A H 
(which  is  either  found  by  the  rule  of 
three,  becaufe  the  circle  AGBH:  the 
circle  CKDL::  the  fegment  G A H : 
the  fegment  KC  L 5 or  it  may  be  found 
by  the  tabies'of  fegments  made  by  au- 
thors) and  the  produft  of  this  fegment, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cafk,  will 
give  the  Kquid  content  in  the  calk  ; which 
being  fnbttafled  from  the  whole  content, 
leaves  the  ullage  AG  H. 

ULM,  an  imperial  city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, ninety  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ratif- 
bon  : eaft  long.  to°,  north  lat.  48®  14', 

ULMARIA,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  fill- 
pendula.  See  Filipendula. 

ULMEN,  a town  of  Germany,  thirty  miles 
Tiorth-eaft  of  Triers. 

ULMUS,  the  elm,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  corolla ; the  fruit  is  a large 
oval  drupe,  contsinihg  a fmgle,  roundifli, 
and  nightly  comprelTed  feed.  See  Elm. 

ULNA,  in  anatomy,  one  of,  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrilt  : it  is  big  at  its  upper  extre- 
mity, and  grows  gradually  fmaller  to- 
wards its  lower  end.  See  Skeleton. 
This  bone  is  longer  than  the  radius,  and 
has  a motion  of  flexion  and  extenfion  ! 
at  its  upper  extremity,  it  articulates  with 
the  os  humeri  and  the  trifta  of  the  ra- 
dius ; and  its  lower  extremity  articulates 
with  the  carpus,  as  alfo  with  the  radius 
by  means  of  a crifta. 

Ulna,  an  til.  See  Ell  a.nd  Measure. 
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ULNARIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
mufcles  of  the  carpus,  or  hand  5 one 
called  ulnaris  internus,  which  is  a flexor 
Biufcle  terminating  in  the  internal  oflicle 
of  the  carpus ; and  the  other,  called  ulna- 
ris externus,  is  an  extenfor  mufcle,  ter- 
minating in  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
fupports  the  little  finger.  ^ 

ULSTER,  the  moft  northern  province  of 
Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lon- 
donderry. 

ULTERIOR,  in  geography,  is  applied  to 
foBie  part  of  a country  or  prouince,  which, 
with  regard  to  the  reft  of  that  country,  is 
fituated  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  river, 
mountain,  or  other  boundary,  which  di- 
vides the  country  into  two  parts.  Thus 
Africa,  with  regard  to  Europe,  is  divid- 
ed, by  mount  Atlas,  into  citerior  and  ul- 
terior, e,  into  two  portions,  the  one  on 
this  fide  mount  Atlas,  and  the  other  on 
that. 

ULTRAMARINE,  ultramarlmm,  abeau- 
tiful  blue  colour  ufed  by  the  painters, 
prepared  from  lapis  lazuli,  by  calcina- 
tion. See  the  article  Lazuli. 

The  german  lapis  lazuli  does  not  anfwer 
well  in  this  procefs,  and  difcovcrs  itlelf 
by  its  calcining  eafier  than  the  African 
or  Afiatic,  and  turning  greenifli.  The 
oriental  kind  calcines  to  a finer  blue  than 
it  naturally  has,  and  retains  the  colour 
for  ever.  After  calcining  the  ftone  in  a 
clear  fire  of  charcoal,  they  grind  it  to  an 
impalpable  powder  on  a porphyry,  and 
then  mixing  it’*up  in  a palle,  compofed 
of  pitch,  wax,  and  oil,  they  work  it  about 
with  the  hands;  and,  finally,  kneading 
this  in  a velTel  of  clear  water,  as  the 
powder  feparates  from  the  vifcid  matter, 
it  finks  to  the  bottom  : when  all  that  is 
perfeftly  fine  in  this  is  worked  out,  they 
let  the  water  be  drained  off,  and  dry  the 
powder  for  ufe.  What  remains  embodi- 
ed in  the  pafte,  is  afterwards  feparated, 
and  makes  a worfe  kind  than  the  for- 
mer ; though  even  the  very  meancft  ul- 
tramarine is  a very  beautiful  colour. 
Ultramarine  rouft  be  chofen  of  an  high 
colour,  and  well  ground,  which  may  be 
known  by  putting  it  between  the  teeth; 
and  if  it  feel  gritty,  it  is  a fign  it  has  not 
been  well  ground. 

To  know  whether  it  he  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, put  a little  of  it  into  a crucible,  and  fo 
heat  it  red-hot;  and  if  the  powder  has 
not  changed  its  colour  after  this  trial,  it 
is  certainly  pure  ; on  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  any  change,  or  any  black  fpecks 
in  it,  then  it  has  been  adulterated. 
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There  is  alfo  a fpurious  fort,  called  com- 
mon or  dutch  ultramarine  ; which  is  only 
fraalt  well  ground  and  pulverized.  See 
the  article  Smalt. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  fomething  beyond 
the  mountains. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  in  relation 
to  Italy  and  France,  which' are  feparated 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Alps. 

ULTRAMUNDANE,  nltramundanus,\>z~ 
yond  the  world  ; is  that  part  of  the  uni- 
vei'fe  fuppofed  to  be  without,  or  beyond, 
the  limits  of  our  world,  or  iy (fern. 

ULTZEN,  a town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Lunenburg. 

ULVA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  moffes,  con- 
fifting  of  a merely  foliaceous  fubftance, 
formed  into  long  cylindrical  tubes.  This 
genus  includes  the  tubular  treroellse,  and 
with  them  all  the  finooth  confervas  of  au- 
thors. See  the  article  Moss. 

ULVERSTCN,  a market-town  of  Lanca- 
/hire,  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

ULULA,  in  ornithology,  the  grey  owl,  5 
fpecies  of  ftrix,  with  a circle  of  long  fea- 
thers, compofed  of  two  rows,  round  its 
face.  See  the  article  Owl  and  Strix. 

ULMA,  a town  of  fwedilh  Lapland,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  Bothnic  gulph,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  north  ofStockbolm. 

UMBELL./E,  utnbeUs,  among  botanifts, 
the  round  tufts  or  heads  of  certain  plants 
fet  thick  together  and  all  of  the  fame 
h-igbth. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  plants,  are  fiidi  at 
have  their  tops  branched  and  fpread  otit 
like  an  umbrella  ; on  each  little  fubdi- 

, vifion  of  which  there  is  growing  a finall 
flower;  fuch  are  fennel,  dill,  &c. 

This  flower  is  always  pentapetalous, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  two  naked  feeds  ad- 
joining to  each  other,  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  Ray,  the  true  charafleriftics 
that  diftinguilh  thofe  plants  from  others. 

UMBER,  or  Umbre,  umbria,  among 
painters,  fife,  a kind  of  dry  dulky-colour- 
ed  earth,  which,  diluted  with  water, 
ferves  to  make  a dark-brown  colour,  ufu- 
ally  called  with  us  a hair-colour.  It  is 
called  umber,  from  umbra,  a lhadow,  as 
I'erving  chiefly  for  the  (hading  of  objeas  ; 
or,  rather,  from  umbria,  -a  countrv  of 
Italy,  .whence  it  is  tiled  to  be  brought. 

Umber,  or  Grayling,  in  ichthyology. 
See  the  article  Grayling. 

UMBILICAL,  among  anatomifts,  fome- 
tbing  relating  to  the  umbilicus,  or  nave). 

See 
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See  tl)4,aFticles  Navel  and  Abdomen. 
The  umbilical  veflels  are  an  aflemblage 
of  two  arteries,  a vein,  and  the  urachus  ; 
which  altogether  conftitnte  what  we  call 
the  funiculus  umbilicalis,.  or  navel- 
llring.  See  the  article  Navel. 

The  umbilical  arteries  arife  from  the 
iliacs,  near  their  divifion  into  external' 
and  internal ; and  pafs  thence,  on  each 
fide  of  the  bladder,  through  the  nave],  to 
the  placenta. 

The  umbilical  vein,  from  innumerable 
capillaries  united  into,  one  trunk,  de- 
fends from  the  placenta  to  the  liver  of 
the  foetus  j where  it  is  partly  diftribnted 
into  the  porta,  and  partly  into  the  cava. 
The  urachus  is  only  plainly  found  in 
brutes  ; though  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
has  place,  likewife,  in  mankind.  See  the 
article  Urachus,  fifr. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  veflels  is  to  maintain  a 
continuity  and  communication  between 
the  mother  and  the  fetus.  Some  authors 
will  have  it,  that  the  fetus  receives  its 
food  and  increafe  this  way,  and  that  it 
grows  like  a vegetable  from  the  mother 
as  the  root,  of  which  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels  are  the  ftem ; and  the  child  the  head  or 
fruit  of  this  plant  animal.  See  Foetus. 
Umbilical  points,  in  mathsmatics,  the 
fame  with  foci. 

UMBILICUS,  the  navel,  in  anatomy. 

See  the  article  Navel. 

UMBONE,  a name  uled  by  fome  for  the 
ftyle  or  piftil  of  a flower.  See  the  articles 
Flower  and  Pistil. 

UMBRA,  or  Shadow,  See  Shadow, 
Umbra,  in  ichthyology,  the  fciiena,  with 
the  upper  jaw  longett,  and  the  under 
one  bearded.  See  the  article  SciiENA. 
This  is  a large  fifli,  being  frequently  five 
feet  in  length,  and  its  weight  60  pounds: 
the  ground  colour  is  a duflcy  olive,  with 
a bluilh  tinge,  and  variegated  all  over 
with  a tinge  of  other  colours:  the  teeth 
are  fmall  and  flender,  and  thei-e  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  the  fauces,  be- 
fides  thole  in  the  jaws, 

UMBRE,  orUMBER,  among  painters.  See 
the  article  Umber. 

UMBRINO,  in  ichthyology,  the  blackilh 
variegated  fcitena,  with  the  belly-fins 
black.  See  the  article  SCI.EN  A. 
UMBRIATICA,  a town  of  the  hither 
Calabria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  : 
ealt  long.  17®  35',  north  lat.  35°  15'. 
UMPIRE,  a third  peil'on  chofen  to  decide 
a controverfy  left  to  arbitration.  See  the 
article  Arbitration. 

UNCASING,  among  iportfmen,  fignifies 
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the  cutting  up,  or  fleaing  of  a fox,  Se^ 
the  article  Hunting. 

UNCIA,  in  general,  aJatin  term  denoting 
the  twelfth  part  of  any  ihing-j  particu- 
larly.thetwelfrh  part  of  a pound,  called 
in  englilh  an  ounce  ; or  tlxe  twelfth  part 
of  a foot,  called  an  inch.-.  See  the  articles 
Measure  and: Weight,  ■ ■ 

Unci.®,  in  algebra,  the  numbers  prefixed, 
before  the  letters  of  the  members  of  any 
power  produced  from  a binomial,  refidu- 
al,  or  multinomial  root.  Thus,  in  the- 
fourth  power  of  /r-pi,  viz.  a ‘'■'f  4 a^b-\- 
6 b'^'  + l).^  + b‘^,  the  unciae  are  4, 

6,  4 ; being  the  fame  wlth-what  others 
call  cowelficients.  See  Binomial,  In> 

I VOLUTION,  and  CO-EFFICIENT. 

UNCIAL,'  uncialis,  an  epithet  which  an- 
tiquaries-give  to  certain  large  fized  letters 
or  charafters,  antiently  ufed  in  infcrip- 
tions  and  epitaphs.  The  word  is  form- 
ed from  the  latin  uncia,  the  twelfth  part 
of  any  thing,  and  which  in  geometrical 
meafure  fignified  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
foot,  <vi%.  an  inch,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftem  of  one  of 
thofe  letters. 

UNCORE,  or  Unques  prij},jlill  ready, in 
law,  a plea  for  the  defendant,  being  filed 
for  a debt  due  on  a bond,  &c.  at  a day 
paft,  to  fave  the  forfeiture  of  his  bond, 

■ &c.  by  affirming  that  he  tendered  the 

debt  at  the  time  and  place,  and  that  there 
was  none  to  i-eceive  it,  and  that  he  is  yet 
alfo  ready  to  pay  the  fame.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tender. 

UNCTION,  miBio,  the  a6l  of  anointing 
or  rubbing  with  oil,  or  other  fatty  matter. 
The  cure  of  divers  wounds,  ulcers,  £?c. 
greatly  depend  upon  repeated  unfiions 
with  oil,  unguents,  cerats,  S?r.  For  the 
merciuial  unflion  applied  to  bring  on  a 
falivation,  fee  the  article  Salivation. 
Unction,,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  ufed 
for  the  chaia6fer  conferred  on  facred 
things,  by  anointing  them  with  .oil. 
UnCtims  were  very  frequent  among  the 
Hebrews.  They  anointed  both  thtir 
kings  and  high-priefts  at  the  ceremony  of 
thtir  inauguration.  They  alfo  anointed 
the  facred  veflels  of  the  tabernacle  and 
• temple,  to  fanflify  and  confecrate  them 
to  the  fen  ice  of  God.  The  unflion  of 
kings  is  fuppofed  to  be  a ceremony  in- 
troduced very  late  among  the  chiillian 
princes.  It  is  faid,  that  none  of  the  em- 
perors were  ever  anointed  before  Jiilii- 
nian,  or  Juflin.  The  emperors  of  Ger- 
many took  the  pra6\ice  from  thofe  of  the 
eallern  empire;  king  Pepin  of  France 

was 
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was  the  firft  who  received  the  unflion. 
in  the  antient  chriftian  church,  unftion 
always  accompanied  the,,  ceremonies  of 
baptifm  and  confirmation.  Extreme  unc- 
tion, or  the  anointing  peribhs  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  death,  was  alfo  praftifed  by  the 
antient  chriftians,  in  compliance  with 
the  precept  of  St.  James,  chap,  v.  14. 
and  15  verfes  i and  this  extreme  unflion 
the  romilh  church  has  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a facraraent.  It  is  admini- 
ftered  to  none  but  fucli  as  are  afijifled 
with  fome  mortal  difeafe,  or  are  in  a 
decrepit  age.  It  is  refufed  to  irapeni- 
nent  perfons,  as  alfo  to  criminals.  The 
parts  to  be  anointed  are  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  noftrils,  the  mouth,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  and  the  reins.  The  laity  are 
anointed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  but 
priefts  on  the  back  of  it;  becaufe  the 
palms  of  their  hands  have  been  already 
confecrated  by  ordination.  The  parts 
above-mentioned,  are  anointed  in  the 
form  of  a crofs.  The  prieft  begins  anoint- 
ing the  lick  perfon’s  eyes,  faying,  “ May 
God  by  his  holy  anointing,  pardon  you 
the  fins  you  have  committed  by  the  eyes.” 
In  like  manner  he  proceeds  to  the  other 
parts,  varying  the  words  according  to 
the  parts  he  anoints. 

UNCUTH,  un\m=uni,  is  ufed,  in  the  an- 
tient Saxon  laws,  for  him  that  comes  to 
an  inn  gueft-wife,  and  lies  there  but  qne 
night,  in  which  cafe  his  hoft  is  not 
bound  to  anfwer  for  any  offence  he  com- 
mitted, whereof  he  was  guiltlefs  himfelf. 
See  the  article  Hogenhine. 

UNDECAGON,  is  a regular  polygon,  of 
eleven  fides.  See  the  article  Polygon. 

UNDECEMVIR,  a magillrate  among  the 
antient  Athenians,  who  had  ten  other 
collegues  or  alTociates  joined  with  him 
in  the  fame  commiffion.  The  fundlion 
of  the  undecemviri  at  Athens,  were  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  prevots  de  mare- 
chaufle  in  France  ; they  took  care  of  the 
apprehending  of  criminals,  fecured  them 
in  the  hands  of  juftice,  and  when  they 
were  condemned,  took  them  again  into 
cuftody,  that  the  fentence  might  be  exe- 
cuted on  them.  They  vvere  chpfen  by 
the  tribes,  each  tribe  naming  its  own  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  tribes  after  Calli- 
fthenes  was  but  ten,  which  made  ten 
members,  a fcribe  or  notary  was  added, 
which  made  the  number  eleven,  wbenpe 
their  name  01  ivhxit)  or  undecemviri,  as 
Cornelius  Nepos'  calls  theno  in  the  life  of 
Phocion, 

UNDE',  Undee,  orUNDY,  See  Wavy. 

yeL.jy^ 


UNDER  thefia,  in  the  fea-Ianguage.  A 
fliip  is  laid  to  be  fo  when  Ihe  lies  itill,  or 
waits  for  fome  other  fliips,  with  her  helm 
lalhed,  or  tied  up  a-lee.  « 

Under  currents,  currents diftina  from 
the  upper  or  apparent  currents  of  the  feas. 
Some  naturalifts  conclude  that  there  are 
in  divers  places  under  currents  which  fet 
or  idrfve  a contrary  way  from  the  upper 
current,  whence  they  folve  the  remarkable 
phsenomena  of  the  Tea’s  fetting  ftrongly 
through  the  Slreights  into  the  Mediterr 
ranean,  with  a conftant  current  twenty 
leagues  broad  ; as  alfo,  that  running  from 
the  Euxine  through  the  Bofphorus  into 
the  Hellefpont,  and  thence  into  the  Ar- 
chipelago ; they  conjeaure,  that  there  is 
an  under  current  whereby  , as  great  a 
quantity  of  water  is  carried  out  as  comes 
in.  To  confirm  this,  it  is  obferved,  that 
between  the  north  and  fouth  foreland,  it 
is  either  high  or  low  water  upon  the  Ihore 
three  hours  before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea  ; a 
certain  fign,  that  though  the  tide  of  flood" 
runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs  under 
foot,  or  clofe  by  the  ground.  Yet  Dr. 
Halley  folves  the  currents  fetting  in  at 
. the  Streights  without  cvei;flowing  the 
banks,  from  the  great  evaporation,  vVith- 
out  fuppofing  any  under  current.  See 
the  article  Sea. 

Under  chamberlain  of  the  ex^equer,  an 
ofKcer  that  clears  the  tallies  written  by 
the  clerk  of  the  tallies,  and  reads  the 
fame,  in  order  that  the  clerk  of  the  pell 
and  the  comptrollers  thereof  may  fee  their 
entries  to  be  true  : he  likewife  makes  all 
fearches  for  I'ecords  in  the  treafory,  and 
has  the  cuftody  of  domefday  book.  See 
the  article  Exchequer. 
Under-sherjef,  (sc.  See  SfiERiFF,  fifr. 
Under  treafurer  of  Englaniit  was  an  offi- 
cer faid  to  be  firit  created  by  king  Henry 
VII.  whofe  duty  was  to  cheft  up  the 
king’s  treafme  as  the  end  of  every  term, 
to  note  the  content  of  the  money  in  each 
cheft,  and  fee  it  carried  to  the  king’s  tfea- 
fury  for  the  eafe  of  the  lord  treafurer, 
UNDERMINING.  See  Sapping. 
UNDERSTANDING,  mtelkaus,  is  dp. 
fined  by  the  peripatetics  to  be  a faculty 
of  the  reafonable  foul,  converfant  about 
intelligible  things,  confidered  as  iptelli.: 
gible.  They  alio  tiiake  it  twofold,  ‘urz. 
aftiyp  and  paflive.  Aflive  underftand- 
ing,  they  hold  that  faculty  pf  the  foul 
by  which  the  fpecies  and  images  of  in- 
telligible things  are  framed,  on  occafjon 
of  the  prefence  of  phanlafms  or  appearan- 
ces thereof,  for  maintaining  the  intellfft 
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to  be  material, . they  hold  it  impoffible  it 
thould  be  dilpofed  to  think  by'any  dif- 
propqrtionable  phantafms  of  mere  body, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  obliged  to  frame 
Other  proportionate  fpecies  of  itfelf,  and 
hence  its  denomination  aftive.  Paffiye 
iinderftanding,  is  that  which  receiving 
the  fpecies  frarned  by  the  aSive  under- 
llanding,  breaks  forth  into  aflual  know- 
ledge, See  the  article  KInOWLEDGE. 
The  moderns  fet  afide  the  peripatetic  no- 
tion. of  an  aftiye  underftanding.  The 
oartefians  define  the  underftanding  to  be 

' that  faculty  whereby  the  mind  conyerf- 
ing  with,  and,  as  it  were,  intent  on  itfelf, 
evidently  knows  what  is  true  in  any  thing 
not  exceeding  its  capacity.  The  corpul- 
eular  philofophers  define  the  underftand- 
ing to  be  a faculty  expreffive  of  things 
which  ftrike  on  the  external  fenfes,  ei- 
ther by  their  images  or  their  effefls,  and 
fo  enter  the  mind.  Their  doflrine  is, 
nihil  e£e  in  intelleiiu  quod  non  frius  fuerit 
in  fmfii--,  and  to  this  doflrine  Mr.  Locke, 
and  moft  of  the  lateft  engfiflr  philofo- 

■ phers,  fubfciibe.  See  the  article  Idea. 
Between  the  cartefians  and  corpufcula- 
rians  there  is  this  farther  difference,  that 
the  latter  make  the  judgment  to  belong 
to  the  underftandmg,  but  the  former  to 
the  will.  Hence,  according  to  the  moft 
approyed  opinion  of  the  corpufcularians, 
the  underftanding  has  two  offices,  viz.. 
perception  and  judgment  j according  to 
the  cartefians,  it  has  only  one, 'oia;.  per- 
ception. See  the  articles  Perception, 
Judgment,  and  Will. 

Under  ST A-NDiNG  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft, 
exercile,  or  exertion,  of  this  faculty,  or 
the  aftion  whereby  tjie  mind  knows 
things,  or  reprefents  them  in  idea  to  itfelf. 

UNDERTAKERS,  were  antiently  fpeh 
perfuns  as  were  employed  by  the  king’s 
purveyors,  and  afted  as  their  deputies. 
At  prefent  the  name  is  chiefly  ul'ed  for 
upholders,  or  perfons  who  furnilh  out 
funerals,  and  alio  for  fuefl  who  undertake 
any  great  work. 

UNDER  W'i^.LD,  a canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  by  Switz  and  Lucern  on  the 
north,  by  Uri  on  the  eaift,  and  by  another 
part^of  Lucern  on  the  weft;  being  abppj: 
25  narles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

UNDER  WOOD,  is  coppice,  or 

any  wood  that  is  not  accounted  timber. 
See  the  articles  CppptCE  and  Timber, 
Jn  the  cutting  the  underwood  of  coppices, 
when  the  ftubhles  are  great,  they  fliould 
ftulljed  up^  for  they  :Only  take  up  ^ 


great  deal  of  room,  and  fend  up  fevj 
Ihoots,  their  cracks  and  holes  letting  in 
water,  and  ufually  half  killing  them, 
The  taking  up  thefe  fliould  be  performed 
in  winter,  and  the  fpaees  they  leave  will 
be  occupied  by  young  trees  s if  not,  a 
long  branch  of  fome  neighbouring  tree 
may  be  laid  down,  which  will  fcon  fend 
up  a fufficient  fupply  of  fuckers  for  the 
place.  In  felling  the  underwood,  it  |; 
always  proper  to  I eaye  young  trees  enough, 
the  worft  of  which  may  be  taken  down 
the  next  fall,  efpecially  if  any  of  them 
grow  near  a great  tree  that  will  be  fit  to 
fell  the  next  feafon,  becaufe  they  may 
be  fpoiled.by  its  fall. 

UNDULATION,  in  phyfics,  a kind  of 
tremulous  motion  or  vibration  obfervable 
in  a liquid,  whereby  it  alternately  rifts 
and  falls  like  the  waves  of  thefea.  See 
the  article  Wave. 

Thus  undulatory  motion,  if  the  liquid  be 
fmooth  and  atjreft,  is  propagated  in  con. 
centric  circles,  as  moft  people  have  ob- 
ferved  upon  throwing  a ftone,  or  other 
matter,  upon  the  furface  of  a ftagnant 
water,  or  even  upon  touching  the  fur, 
face  of  the  water  lightly  with  the  fingetj 
or  the  like.  The  reafon  of  thefe  circu- 
lar undulations  is,  that  by  touching  the 
furface  with  your  finger,  there  is  pro. 
duced  a depreffion  of  the  water  in  the 
place  of  contaft.  By  this  deprelEon,  the 
fubjacent  parts  are  moved  fucceflively  out 
of  their  place,  and  the  other  adjacent 
parts  thruft  upwards,  which  lying  fuc- 
celfively  on  the  defeending  liquid,  follow 
it;  and  thus  the  parts  of  the  liquid  are 
alternately  raifed  and  depreffed,  and  that 
circularly.  When  a ftone  is  thrown  in- 
to the  liquid,  the  reciprocal  vibrations 
are-more  confpicuous : here  the  water,  in 
the  pTbee  of  immerfion,  riling  higher  by 
means  of  the  impulfe,  or  rebound,  till  it 
comes  to  fall  again,  gives  an  impulfe  to 
the  adjoining  Dquid,  by  which  means 
that  is  likewife  raifed  about,  the  place  of 
the  ftone  as.  about  a center,  and  form? 
the  firft  undulous  circle ; this  falling 
- again,  gives  another  impulfe  to  the  fluitj 
next  to  it,  farther  from  the  center,  which 
rifes  likewife  in  a circle  ; and  thus  fuc- 
ceflively  greater  and  greater  circles  are 
produced.  See  the  article  iMPyfLSE. 
Undulatory  motion  is  likewife  applied  to 
n motion  in  the  air,  whereby  its  parts  are 
agitated  after  the  like  manner  as  weye? 
in  the  fea;  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe 
yyhen*  the  ftring  of  ^ mufical  ipAruipent 
' """  ’ ' « 
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is  (truck.  This  undiilatory  motion  of 
the  air  is  fiippofed  the  matter  or  caiife  of 
found.  See  the  article  Sound. 

tJNGELDj  in  ourantient  cuftoms,  a per- 
fon  out  of  the  proteftion  of  the  law  ; fo 
that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or  fine 
was  to  be  paid,  in  the  way  of  compen- 
fation,  by  him  that  killed  him. 

UNGHWAR,  a city  of  upper  Hungary* 
lituated  near  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains : ealllong.  ^21°  30',  north  lat< 

48°  40'. 

UNGUENT,  or  Ointment,  unguentiim, 
in  medicine  and  furgery,  a topical  re- 
medy or  compofition,  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
drefling  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  See  the 
articles  Wound  and  Ulcer. 

Unguents  are  divided  into  finiple  and 
compound,  though  it  fo  happens  that 
fome  of  the  former  are  confiderably  com-  ■ 
pounded  ; and  amongft  the  latter  there 
are  fome  fimple  unguents,  and  others 
Very  little  compounded.  Unguents,  li- 
naments,  and  cerates,  are  external  forms 
applied  on  divers  parts  of  the  body,  both 
to  cure,  to  eafe,  and  to  relieve  them. 
Thefe  only  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
confluence;  with  regard  to  which,  un* 
guents  hold  the  medium,  being  differ 
than  liniments,  but  fofter  than  cerates. 

Oils  are  the  bafes  of  all  the  three,  to 
■ which  are  added  wax  axungia,  and  fe- 
veral  parts  of  plants,  animals,  and  mi.i 
nerals,  both  on  account  of  the  virtues 
they  furnilh,  and  to  give  a confidence  to 
the  oils,  and  to  keep  them  longer  on  the 
part,'  that  they  may  have  more  time  to 
aft.  See  Cerate  and  Liniment. 

•Any  of  the  officinal  pladers,  diluted  with 
fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  thick- 
iiefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment ; 
by  further  increafing  the  oil  it  becomes  a 
liniment.  SeePuASTER. 

There  are  fome  confiderable  compofitions 
of  this  form  in  the  intention  of  einolli-  - 
ehts:  and  amongd  the  compound  un- 
guents there  are  fome  which  take  in  a 
number  of  very  warm  aromatic  ingredi- 
ents, and  feem  defigned  for  paralytic  in- 
firmities, and  cafes  that  require  brifk 
attenuating  applications.  At  the  head 
of  the  emollient  unguents,  is  the  unguen- 
tum  dialthseas ; and  among  the  attenu- 
ating ones,  the  mod  in  edeem  is  the 
unguentum  mattiatum  and  nervintira. 
There  are  ointments  alfo  within  the  in- 
tention of  drengtheners  ; and  the  next  in- 
tention of  any  confequence  for  which  we 
afe  provided  by  this  form,  and  which 
fetras  as  fuitabk  to  it  as  any,  is  againd 
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ctlthneous  foulneffes,  as  the  itch,  and 
fuch  like  didempeis;  and  this  feems  to 
be  the  reafon  that  there  is  fuch  a choice 
of  them  now  given.  But  though  mod 
of  thefe  have  the  reputation  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  hold  their  places"  in  abun- 
dancfi  of  officinal  difpenfatcries  down  to 
the  prefeht,  yet  they  are  fo  uncleanly  in 
ufe,  that  they  are  almod  altogether  fallen 
into  negleft,  unlefs  in  fome  of  ourhofpi- 
tals  ; thofe  which  contain  mercuny  being 
much  more  neat  and  efficacious  for  the 
fame  pUrpofe.  Some  other  things  of  this 
divifion  are  little  elfe  than  oils  wrought 
into  ointments,  by  the  exchange  of  oil  for 
lard.  Pomatums  are  alfo  ranked  among 
the  number  of  unguents.  See  the  article 
POMATUfi,  &c. 

UNGUIS,  a latin  term,  fignifying  a nail 
of  the  band  or  foot.  See  Nail. 

Unguis,  pannus,  or  Pterygium,  In 
medicine  and  furgery,  a preternalural 
membrane  formed  upon  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  fo  as  to  extend  itfelf  over  the  cor- 
nea and  pupil,  and  obdruft  the  fight. 

An  unguis  of  the  eye  happens  when  the 
blood-velTels  of  the  tendinous  tunic  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  are  turgid  with 
blood,  through  an  obdruftion  or  inflam- 
mation. When  this  didemperencreafes, 
there  is  a fort  of  carnous  web  which  co- 
vers the  eye  in  whole  or  in  part,  info- 
much  that  the  eyes  are  offended  with  the 
light,  and  look  red  fometimes  : the  web 
is  thin  and  white,  fometimes  thicker  and 

■ more  fiefliy,  rough,  obfeurfc  and  painful  ; 
nay,  fometimes  it  becomes  cancerous, 
which  is  incurable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
touched.  In  the  cure,  (his  preternatural 
coat  is  to  be  removed  or  taken  offby  ab- 
dergent  and  gently  corroding  medicines, 
or  by  the  hand  of  a furgeon.  The  me- 
dicines in  ufe  are  fugar- candy,  honey, 
while-wine,  bone  of  the  cuttle-fifii. 
burnt  hartfhorn,  and  calcined  egg-fiieHs  ; 
as  alfo  water  of  eye  bright,  the  great  ce- 
landine, and  the  fennel,  in  which  creens 
metalloi'um  may  be'infufed  ; particularly 
the  gall  of  pike  diffolved  in  a proper  wa- 
ter ; that  is,  two  ounces  to  one  of  the 
gall.  Some  recommend  a water  di- 
ftilled  fiom  the  dung  of  young  geefe  in 
April.  If  the  dilorder  be  obttinate,  the 
juice  of  the  greater  celandine  may  he  ufed 
diluted  in  fennel-water.  The  following 
coliyrium  is  proper  : Take  of  prepared 
lapis  hsematitis,  half  a Icruple;  cfwliile- 
vitriol,  twenty- five  grains;  of  myrrh 
and  faft’ron,  each  five  grains  ; of  white- 
fiigar  candied,  one  fcruple.  Reduce  this 
19  K a mixiuit 
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mixture  to  a powder,  and  then  mix  it 
with  equal  parts  of  the  waters  of  rofes, 
eye-bright,  and  fennel,  and  apply  it  to 
the  eye  with  a feather,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  pnpil.  If  thefe  methods  are 
inlufficient  for  deftroying  the  pellicle,  it 
muft  then  be  extirpated  ; in  order  to 
which,  the  patient  being  in  a proper 
pollute,  the  furgeon  takes  the  (mall 
hook  (plate  CCXCVI.  fig.  a.  o'*  i.) 
and  endeavours  to  pafs  its  point  under 
the  thickeft  and  ioofelt  part  of  the  pellicle; 
and  endeavours,  by  this  means,  to  ele- 
vate it  a little.  In  the  next  place  he 
takes  the  needle  a (ibid-  n°  2.)  armed 
with  a thread,  and  palling  it  under  the 
pellicle,  ties  it  with  a double  knot ; and 
then  fattening  the  two  ends  in  a loop, 
(ibid.  n°  3.)  he  thereby  attempts  to 
make  a gentle  elevation.  This  done, 
he  endeavours  to  feparate  the  upper  and 
lower  margin  of  the  membrane  with  a 
lancet,  that  he  may  afterwards  cut  off 
the  reft  immediately  in  a ftraight  line  near 
the  lachrymal  caruncle,  by  a pair  of  fmall 
and  ftraight  rciffars  : he  then  draws  bark 
the  thread  and  membrane  towards  (he 
cornea;  and  if  it  adheres  any  where  to 
the  eye,  frees  it  by  degrees  with  a 
fcalpel  or  fciffars;  in  doing  which  he 
mutt  take  care  not  to  injure  the  cornea, 
and  obl'erve  tlratno  part  of  the  membrane 
be  left  adherirg  to  the  eye,  though  it  is 
better  to  havefome  part  of  the  unguis  ad- 
h*ring  to  the  cornea,  when  the  repara- 
tion is  difficult,  than  to  wound  the  cor- 
nea and  leave  fears  in  it ; becaufe  any 
fmall  portion  of  the  membrane  left  behind 
may  be  taken  off  afterwards  by  heating 
the  eye  with  gentle  el’charotics. 

Unguis,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  two 
bones  ofthe  nofe,  being  as  thin  as  fcales, 
and  refembling  the  nail ; whence  their 
name.  The  unguis  are  the  Imallett 

, hopes  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  fituated 
near  the  great  canthus  of  the  eyes.  Some 
authors  call  them  offa  lacrymalia;  others, 
orbitaria-offa.  They  are  contiguous  to 
four  other  bones,  'viz.  the  coronal ; that 
of  the  nofe  ; the  maxillary  j and  that 
part  of  the  ethmoides  which  forms  the 
orbit. 

Unguis,  among  botanifts,  the  narrow 
part  where  the  petals  are  inferted  when 
feveral  go  to  make  up  the  flower,  as  the 
broader  part  towaids  the  end  is  called 
brailea, 

UMGUtS  ODOtlATUS,  the  NAIL -LIKE 
SWEET  SHELL,  in  pharmacy,  a medi- 
cine famaus  among  the  antients;  but  hgS; 


for  a long  time,  been  out  of  creA’t;  and 
the  confequence  of  theaeglefl  that  has 
been  Ihewn  it  is  the  lofing  its  real  hiftory, 
and  the  mittaking  different  fubftances  of 
the  fame  origin  and  nature,  though  the 
produce  of  different  animals,  for  it.  We 
call  what  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  unguis 
odoratus  of  the  antients,  blatta  byzantia; 
the  truth  is,  however,  that  our  blatta 
byzantia,  or  fweet-hoof,  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  unguis  odoratus  of  the  antients, 
though  neatly  allied  to  it.  The  true  un- 
guis  odoratus  of  the  antients,  is  a thin, 
flat,  teftaceous  fiibftance,  of  an  oblong 
or  oval  figure,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  marked  on  the  furface  with  three 
or  four  concentric  circles,  or  oval  lines : 
its  colour  is  a dulky-brown  with  feme 
admixture  of  the  orange,  fometimes  of  a 
puipliffi  tinge  : its  ufual  fize  is  that  of  a 
lull  grown  nail  of  a man’s  thumb,  and 
its  thicknefs  about  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  nail  ; it  Is  tough,  flexile,  and  elattic; 
and  has  no  peculiar  fmell  or  tafte.  Be- 
fides  this  genuine  Unguis  odoratus,  they 
had  another  fmaller  kind  ; both  are  the 
opercula  of  Ihells  of  the  murex  kind,  fre- 
quent in  the  Red-lea.  The  blatta  by- 
zantia is  alfo  the  operculum  or  cover  of 
a murex,  as  well  as  the  unguis  odoratus; 
but  it  belongs  to  a different  fpecies  of 
that  genus : there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of 
the  blatta  byzantia,  which  are  naturally 
without  fmell  and  tafte, 

UNGULA,  in  geometry,  the  feftlon  of  a 
cylinder  cut  off  by  a plane  paffing  ob- 
liquely through  the  plane  of  the  bale  and 
part  of  the  cylindric  furface. 

Ungula,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  claw  or 
hoof  of  a quadruped.  See  Hoof. 

UNICORN,  yuovoxEfaif,  an  animal,  famous 
among  the  antients,  but  looked  on  by 
the  moderns  as  fabulous,  denominated 
from  its  diftinguifliing  charafleriftie  of 
having  one  horn  only,  which  rs  repre- 
fented  as  five  palms  long,  and  growing 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  about  the  fize  of  an  horfe  r its 
hair  fliort,  and  of  a daikilli  brown  co- 
lour, very  timorous,  and  therefore  keep- 
ing moftly  in  the  woods.  Some  will 
have  it  an  amphibious  animal,  and  its 
horn  moveable  at  pleafure.  Others  make 
all  its  ftreUgth  to  confift  in  its  horn  ; and 
add,  that  when  purfued  by  the  hunters, 
it  precipitates  itielf  from  the  top  of  the 
bighelt  rocks,  and  pitches  upon  its  horn, 
which  fuftains  the  whole  effort  of  its  fall, 
fo  that  it  receives  no  damage  thereby.  It 
is  added,  that  it  is  wcndeifully  fond  of 
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ehalle  perfors ; and  therefore,  in  order 
to  take  it,  a virgin  is  placed  in  its  way, 
whom,  when  the  unicorn  fpies,  he  lies 
down  by  her,  lays  his  head  in  her  lap, 
and  falls  afleep  ; upon  which,  the  virgin 
making,  a fignal,  the  hunters  come  in 
and  take  the  bead ; which  could  never 
be  caught  by  any  other  means,  becaufe 
it  would  either  call;  itfelf  from  a rock  or 
die. 

The  unicorn  is  one  of  the  fupporters 
of  the  britiih  arms.  It  is  repreCented 
by  heralds  paffant,  and  fometimes  ram- 
pant. When  in  this  lall  aftion,  as  in 
the  britifli  arms,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be 
faillant.  Argent,  an  unicorn  fejant 
fable,  armed  and  unguled,  or,  borne 
by  the  name  of  harding. 

Unicorn-fish,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies 
of  the  monodon,  or  narwal,  an  ex- 
tremely fingular  fifli;  the  length  of  a full- 
grown  one  being  about  five  and  twenty 
feet,  but  commonly  from  fixteen  to 
twenty  ; it  has  only  one  tooth,  remark- 
ably long,  which  is  fixed  in  the  tipper- 
jaw,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  filh,  fo  that  it  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a horn  than  a tooth.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Narwal. 

The  diameter  of  this  filh  equals,  at  lead, 
half  its  length,  whence  itis  veryunwieldy: 
the  head  is  fmall,  and  lhaptd  like  that  of 
a roach  ; there  is  no  fin  on  the  back ; 
and  the  fiftule  is  in  the  vertex  or  upper- 
mod  part  of  the  head.  The  tooth  grows 
to  ten,  or  more,  feet  in  length,  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  wrid  towards 
the  bafe,  and  thence  becomes  gradually 
fmaller  all  the  way  to  the  point.  See 
plate  CCXCVI.  fig.  5. 

UNICORNU,  Fossile,  FqJJII  unicorn's 
horn,  the  name  of  a fubdance  much  ufed 
in  medicine  in  fome  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  which  feems  to  have  been  very  little 
underdood  by  many  who  have  written 
of  it ; but  is  now  determined  to  be  no 
other  than  a terrene,  crudaceous  fpar, 
not  very  different  from  the  odeocolla  and 
other  bodies  of  that  genus  called  the 
cibdeloplacium.  See  the  article  Oste- 
OCOLLA  and  Cibdeloplacia. 

It  is  tdeemed  as  a fudorific  and  adrin- 
gent,  and  is  given  in  fevers  attended 
with  diarrhoeas,  with  great  luccefs. 

UNIFORM  denotes  a thing  to  be  fimihr, 
or  confident,  either  with  another  thing 
or  with  itfelf,  in  refpeft  of  figure,  druc- 
ture,  proportion,  and  the  like  j in  which 
fenfe  it  dands  oppofed  to  difform.  See 
the  article  Difform. 
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Thus  the  uniform  flowers  of  plants  are 
fuch  aa  are  of  the  fame  figure  all  around, 
having  their  fore  and  back  parts,  as  alfo 
their  right  and  left  parts,  exafliy  alike. 
For  uniform  motion,  £fc,  fee  the  article 
Motion  and  Equable. 

UNIFORMITY,  a fimilitude,  or  refem-' 
blance,  between  the  parts  of  a whole : 
fuch  is  that  we  meet  with  in  figures  of 
many  fides,  and  angles  refpeflively  equal, 
and  anfwerable  to  each  other. 

This  term  is  particularly  applied  to  one 
and  the  fame  form  of  public  prayers  and 
adminidration  of  facraments,  and  other 
rites,  &c,  of  the  church  of  England, 
piefcribed  by  the  famous  dat.  i Eliz. 
and  14  Car.  II.  called  the  a£f  of  uni- 
formity. 

UNIOLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andiia-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  confids  of  a bivalve  glume  : the 
valves  are  of  a lanceolate -comprefied 
figure  like  thofe  of  the  cup  : the  inner 
valve  appears  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
outer  one  : the  corolla  performs  the  office 
of  a pericarpium,  incloGng  the  feed, 
which  is  fingle,  and  of  an  ovated  oblong 
figure. 

UNION,  a junflion,  coalition,  or  aflem- 
blage  of  two  or  more  different  things  in 
one. 

Union,  among  painters,  exprefles  a fyra- 
metry  and  agreement  between  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  a painting,  when  e.  gr. 
there  is  a great  deal  of  relation  and  con- 
neilion  between  them,  both  as  to  the 
figuring  and  colouring  ; fo  that  they  ap- 
parently confpire  to  form  one  thing. 

Union,  in  architeflure,  may  denote  a 
harmony  between  the  colours  in  the  ma- 
terials of  a building. 

Union,  in  an  eccleliadical  fenfe,  denotes 
a combining  or  confolidating  of  two 
churches  into  one.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  union,  as  when  one  church  is  made 
fubjedt  to  another,  and  one  parfon  is 
made  redlor  of  both  ; and  where  a con- 
ventual church  is  made  a cathedral.  la 
cafe  two  churches  were  lb  fmall  as  ihat 
the  tithes  did  not  make  a competent  pro- 
vifion  for  each  of  the  parfons,  they  might 
be  united  at  common  law  before  any  sSt 
of  parliament  was  made  for  that  purpofe. 
By  datute  there  may  be  an  union  of  two 
churches  where  there  lie  not  above  3 mile 
didant  from  each  other,  and  where  the 
value  of  the  one  exceeds  not  fix  pounds 
a year  in  the  king’s  books  of  fird  fruits; 
which  is  done  by  the  confent  of  the  hi- 
Ihop,  the  patron,  and  incumbent.  Alfo, 

in 
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in  cities  or  corporate  towns.  It  is  or- 
dain^, that  the  bithop,  the  patron,  and 
the  itiayors,  or  chief  magiftrates  of  the 
place,  Gfr.  may  unite  parifti-churches 
therein  t yet,  when  the  income  of  the 
church  is  above  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annuvti  there  the  major  part  of  the 
parilhioners  are  to  agree  to  the  fame ; and 
after  the  union,  the  patrons  of  thofe 
churches  fhall  prefent  by  turns,  Gfr.  but 
notwithftanding  each  of  the  pariihes  con- 
tinue diftinft  as  to  rates,  charges,  &c. 
tlifioN,  or  the  Union,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, is  more  particularly  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  aft  whereby  the  two  feparate 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
incorporated  into  one,  under  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain.  This 
happy  union,  in  vain  attempted  by  king 
James  I.  was  at  length  effefted  in  the 
year  1707,  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
queen  and  the  eftates  of  each  realm.  The 
chief  articles  of  this  union  are.  That  the 
two  kingdoms  (hall  be  united  into  one 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great-Britain; 
that  they,  in  confequence  thereof,  be  re- 
prefented  by  one  parliament,  of  which 
iixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners 
are  to  be  elefted  for  Scotland,  and  have 
the  fame  privileges  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land : that  the  fubjefts  of  either  nation 
fhall  have  equal  freedom  of  trade,  and 
be  1 iable  to  the  fame  cuftoms,  and  the 
like  lavvs  for  public  government,  &c. 
The  kirk,  or  church  of  Scotland,  is  con- 
firmed ; and  the  courts  of  juftice  are  to 
remain  the  fame  as  they  were  before  the 
union,  yet  fubjeft  to  regulation,  &c, 

, A court  of  exchequer  is  alfo  erefted  in 
. Scotland,  to  be  a court  of  record,  reve- 
nue, and  judicature,  for  ever ; and 
barons  of  the  faid  court  are  appointed, 
.who  fhall  be  the  judges  there,  6ff.  See 
the  articles  Peer,  Parliament,  fife. 
UNISON,  in  mufic,  the  effeft  of  ;two 
founds  which  are  equal  in  degree  of  time, 
or  in  point  of  gravity  and  acutenefs.  See 
the  article  Tune. 

Unifon  may  be  defined  a cnnfonance  of 
two  founds  produced  by  two  firings,  or 
other  bodies,  of  the  fame  matter,  length, 
thicknefs,  tehfion,  fifr.  equally  ftruck, 
and  at  the  fame  time  1 fo  that  they  yield 
the  fame  tone  or  found.  Sec  Sound. 
Unifon  is  the  fiift  and  gfeatefi  of  con- 
cords, and  the  foundaiion  of  all  the  reft, 
according  to  Ariftoxenus  and  moit  of 
the  antients  ; yet  fome  deny  it  to  he  any 
concord  at  all,  maintaining  it  to  be  only 
that  in  founds  which  unity  is  in  numbers. 
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Others  reftrain  the  word  concord  <6  irfi 
tervals,  and  make  it  include  a difference 
of  tune ; but  this  is  precarious : for  as 
the  word  concord  fignifies  an  agreement 
of  founds,  it  is  certainly  applicable  to 
unifons  of  the  firft  degree. 

But  though  unifonance,  or  an  equality 
of  tune,  makes  the  moft  perfeft  agree, 
ment  of  found,  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
hearer  any  two  founds  come  to  an  equa- 
lity  of  tune,  they  are  the  more  agreeable. 
The  mind  is  delighted  with  variety ; and 
the  reafon  of  the  agreeablenefs  or  difa- 
greeablenefs  of  two  founds  mull  be 
aferibed  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the  qua- 
lity or  inequality  of  the  number  of  their 
vibrations.  It  is  a famed  phaenomenen 
in  mufic,  that  an  intenfe  found  being 
raifed,  either  with  the  voice  or  fonorous 
body,  another  fonorous  body  near  it, 
whofe  tune  is  either  unifon  or  oftave  to 
that  found,  will  found  its  proper  note, 
unifon  or  oftave,  to  the  given  note.  The 
experiment  is  eafily  tried  by  the  firings 
of  tvvo  inftrumenls,  or  by  a voice  and 
harpfichord  ; or  a bell,  or  even  a drink- 
ing-glafs. 

This  our  philofophers  account  for  thus  j 
one  firing  being  ftruck,  and  the  air  put 
in  motion  thereby,  every  other  firing, 
within  the  reach  of  that  motion,  will  re- 
ceive fome  impreffion  therefrom : but 
each  firing  can  only  move  with  a deter- 
minate velocity  of  recourfes  or  vibrations; 
and  all  unifons  proceed  from  equal  of 
equidiurnal  vibrations;  and  other  con- 
cords, from  other  proportions.  The 
unifon,  firing  then,  keeping  equal  pace 
with  the  founding  firing,  as  having  the 
fame  meafure  of  vibrations,  muft  have 
its  motion  continued,  andftill  improved, 
till  its  motion  become  fenfible,  and  it 
gives  a dittinft  found.  Other  concord- 
ing  firings  have  their  motion  propagated 
in  different  degrees;  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  coincidence  of  their 
vibrations,  with  thofe  of  the  founded 
firing  ; the  oftave,  therefore,  moft  fen- 
fibly  : then  in  the  fifth ; after  which  the 
crolling  of  the  motions  prevents  any 
effeft. 

This  they  illuflrate  by  the  pendulum, 
which,  being  fet  a moving,  the  motion 
may  be  continued,  and  Hill  improved, 
and  augmented,  by  making  frequent, 
light,  coincident  impulfes;  as  blowing 
on  it  when  the  vibi  ation  is  jull  finiftied  : 
but  if  it  be  touched  hy  any  crofs  or  op- 
polite  motion,  and  this  too.  frequently, 
the  molidn  will  be  interrupted  and  ccafe 
altogether. 
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altogether.  So  of  two  unifon- Brings,  if 
.the  ope  be  forcibly  ftruck,  it  comrouni^ 
pates  motion  by  the  air  to  the  other  : and 
being  equidiprnal  in  their  vibrations, 
that  is,  finifliing  them  precifely  together, 
the  motion  of’  the  other  will  be  improved 
and  heightened  by  the  frequent  impulfes 
yeceived  from'  the  vibrations  of  the  firft ; 
becaufe  given  precifely,  when  that  other 
has  fnilhed  its  vibration  and  is  ready  to 
peturn  ; but  if  the  vibration  of  the  chords 
be  unequal  in  duration,  there  will  be  a 
croffing  of  motions  lefs  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  pf  the  inequality  ; 
by  which  the  motion  of  the  untouched 
firing  will  be  fo  checked  as  never  to  be 
fenCbJe.  And  this,  we  find,  is  the  cafe 
in  all  confonances,  eiccept  unifon,  oflave, 
and  the  fifth. 

JJNIT,  Unite,  or  Unity,  In  arithme- 
tic, the  number  one,  or  one  fingie  indi- 
vidual part  of  difcrete  quantity.  See  the 
article  Number. 

JINITED  Netherlands  confift  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Frief- 
land,  Groningen,  OveryfTel,  Gelder- 
land,  with  Zutphen  and  Utrecht ; thefe 
are  bounded  by  the  German. fea  on  the 
north  and  weft  ; by  the  circle  of  ’Weft- 
phalia  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant, and  the  dutchy  of  Cleves  on  the 
fouth  i lying  between  3°  eo' and  7®  30' 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  51®  35'  and 
52°  40'  north  latitude  ; being  about  fifty 
jniles  long,  and  as  many  broad,  includ- 
ing the  Zuyder-fea,  which  takes  up  a 
confiderable  fpace  between  thefe  limits. 
See  the  articles  Netherlands,  Pro- 
VINCES,  Zealand,  &c. 

UNITY,  in  poetry.  In  the  drama  there  are 
three  unities  to  be  obferved,  •via.  the  unity 
ofaflion,  that  of  time,  and  that  of  place. 
In  the  epic  poem,  the  great,  and  almoft 
only,  unity,  is  that  qf  the  a£lion.  Some 
pegard,  indeed,  ought  to  be  had  to  that 
of  time  ; that  of  place  there  is  no  room 
for.  The  unity  of  charafler  is  not 
peckoned  among  the  unities.  See  the 
article  Epic,  fifp. 

The  unity  of  the  dramatic  ailion  confifls 
of  the  unity,  of  the  intrigue  in  comedy, 
and  that  of  the  danger  in  tragedy  ; and 
phis  not  only  in  the  plan  of  the  fable,  hup 
alfo  in  the  fable  extended  and  filled  with 
epifodes.  See  Comedy,  Sfp. 

The  epifodes  are  to  be  worked  in  without 
corrupting  the  unity,  or  forming  a dou- 
ble aSion  ; and  the  feveral  mErabcrs  are 
to  be  fo  connefted  together,  as  to  be  con- 
ftjttqt  vyith  that  coopinuity  of  afficn  fo 


neceffary  to  the  body,  and  whifh  Horace 
prefcribes,  when  he  fays. 

Sit  quodvis  fimplex  duntaxat  & unum. 
See  the  article  Episode. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  aflion,  Mr.  Da.cIeP 
obferves,  does  not  confift  in  the  unity  of 
the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  manners,  though  thefe  be  circum- 
ftances  necelTary  thereto.  The  unity  of 
aflion  requires  that  there  be  but  one 
principal  aflion,  of  which  all  the  reft  areto 
beincidents  or  dependencies.  SeeAcTiON, 
F.  Bofiu  affigns  three  things  requifite 
thereto ; the  firft,  that  no  epifode  be  ufed 
but  what  is  fetched  from  the  plan  and 
ground  of  the  aflion,  and  which  is  a 
natural  member  of  that  body  5 the  fe- 
cond,  that  the  epifodes  and  members  be 
well  connefled  with  each  other;  the  third^ 
is  not  to  finifli  any  epifode,  fo  as  it  may 
appear  a whole  aflion,  but  to  let  each  be 
always  feen  in  its  quality  of  member  of 
the  body,  and  an  unfinilhed  part. 

Unity  of  pojfejfwn,  in  law,  fignifies  a joint 
pofteffion  of  two  rights  by  (everal  titles. 

UNIVALVE  Shells,  in  natural  hiftory,  % 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  one  of  the  three  ge- 
neral clafles  of  fliell-fifti ; the  other  two 
being  the  bivalves  and  multivalves.  See 
SHEtL,Bi  valves, and  Multivalves, 
The  univalve  Ihells  are  thofe  which  con- 
fift only  of  one  piece,  not  of  two  or  more 
joined  together.  Of  thefe  univalve  ftiellsg 
nature  affords  a very  great  variety;  fo 
that  they  are  aptly  diftributed  by  a late 
French  author  into  fifteen  diftinfl  genera, 
Thefe  are,  i.  The  patellse,  or  limpets*, 
2.  The  patella;  planse,  called  alfo  auris 
marina,  the  ear-ftiell.  3.  The  canalesj 
or  tubuli  marini,  the  fea-tubes.  4.  Thf 
lunar  cochleae,  or  round-mouthed  fnails, 
j.  The  cochleae  femilunares,  or  fnails 
with  femicircular  mouths,  6.  The  cochr 
leae  ore  depreffo,  or  flat-mouthed  fnails. 

7.  The  naviculas  or  boat-lhells,  com* 
monly  called  nautili  or  nautilus, 

8.  The  buccina,  or  trumpet-lhells,  9. 
The  turbines.  10.  The  volutse.  ul 
The  rhombi.  12,  The  murices,  13. 
The  purpurae.  14.  The  concha  glo* 
bo'a;  And  15,  The  porcellana,  each 
of  which  fee  under  its  proper  head.  Pa- 
tella, Auris  Marina,  &c.  Hift, 
Nat.  Ecclairc.  part  II.  p.  235. 

UNIVERSAL,  fomething  that  iscorsmoii 
to  many  things  ; or  it  is  one  thing  be- 
longing to  many,  or  all  things. 

In  logic,  univeffal  is  either  complex  or 
incomplex.'  A complex  univerfal  is  ei- 
tljsr  3n  'jniyerlal  propofition,  as  every 
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wliole  \s  greater  than  its  part  j or  wtiat- 
ever  raifes  a manifold  conception  in  the 
mind,  as  the  definition  of  a reafonable 
animal.  An  incomplexuniverfal,  is  what 
produces  only  one  conception  in  the  mind, 
and  is  a firaple  thing  refpefting  many  ; 
as  human  nature,  which  relates  to  every 
individual  wherein  it  is  found. 

tTNIVERSALITy,  that  quality  which  de- 
nominates  a thing  univerfal.  See  the 
preceding  article, 

UNIVERSE,  a colleSive  name,  fignifying 
the  whole  world,  or  the  aflemblage  of 
heaven  and  earth,  with  all  things  therein. 
See  Heaven  and  Earth. 

As  fpace  is]  in  iis  own  nature,  every, 
way  infinite.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  in- 
finity of  the  univerfe,  which  can  there- 
fore be  only  in  part  comprehended  by 
us  : and  that  part  of  the  univerfe  which 
we  can  have  any  notion  of,  is  that  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  our  fenfes ; and  of  this 
the  eye  prefents  us  with  an  idea  of  a vaft 
extended  profpeft,  and  the  appearance  of 
various  forts  of  bodies  diffeminated  thro’ 
the  fame. 

The  infinite  abyfs  of  fpace,  which  the 
Greeks  call  to  wav,  the  Latins  inane,  and 
we  the  univerfe,  does  undoubtedly  com- 
prehend an  infinity  of  fyltems  of  moving 
bodies  round  one  very  large  central  one, 
which  the  Romans  called  fol,  and  we  the 
fun.  This  colleffion  of  bodies  is  there- 
fore properly  called  the  folar  fyftem,  and 
fometimes  the  mundane  fyftem,  from  the 
latin  Word  mundus,  the  world.  See  the 
article  System, 

That  the  univerfe  contains  as  many  folar 
fyftems  or  worlds,  as  there  are  what  we 
railed  fixed  ftars,  feems  reafonable  to  infer 
from  hence,  that  our  fun,  removed  to  the 
diftance  of  a ftar,  would  appear  juft  as  a 
ftardoeSyand  all  the  bodies  moving  about 
it  would  difappear  entirely.  Now  the 
reafon  why  they  difappear,  is  becaufe  they 
are  opake  bodies,  and  too  fmall  to  be 
feen  at  fo  great  a diftance,  without  an  in- 
tenfe  degree  of  light ; whereas  theirs  is 
the  weakeft  that  can  be,  as  being  firft 
borrowed,  and  then  reflefted  to  the  eye. 
See  the  article  Star. 

But  the  fun,  by  reafon  of  his  immenfe 

' bulk  and  innate  light,  which  is  theftrong- 
eft  pcfiible,  will  be  vifibleat  an  immenfe 
diftance;  but  the  greater  the  diftance,  the 
lefs  bright  it  will  appear,  and  of  a lelfer 
magnitude:  and  therefore  every  ftarof> 
every  magnitude,  may  probably  be  a fun 
like  our  own,  informing  a (yftem  of  pla- 
cets, or  moving  bodies,  each  of  whi«h 
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may  be  Inhabited  like  our  earth,  with  m. 
rious  kinds  of  animals,  and  ftpred  will; 
vegetable  and  other  fubftances. 

We  can  perceive,  fays  Mr.  Mac  Laurin, 
no  bounds  of  the  vaft  expanfe  in  which 
natural  caufes  operate;  nor  can  we  fix 
any  border  or  termination  of  the  univerfe; 
and  we  are  equally  at  a-lofs  to  trace 
things  to  their  elements*'  and  to  difeover 
the  limits,  which  inclofe  the  fubdivifions 
of  matter.  The  objeSts,  which  we  com- 
monly  call  great,  vanilh  when  we  con- 
template the  vaft  body  of  thS  earth  : the 
terraqueous  globe  itfelfis  foon  loft  in  the 
folar  (yftem  ; being  in  fom?  parts  feen  as 
a planet,  or  diftant  ftar ; and,  in  great 
part  of  the  fyftem  unknown,  or  vifible 
only  at  rare  times  to  vigilant  obfervers, 
affifted, perhaps  with  inftruments  like  our 
telefcopes.  The  fun  itfelf  dwindles  into 
a ftar  : faturn’s  vaft  orbit,  and  the  orbits 
of  all  the  cbmets,  croud  into  a point, 
when  viewed  from  numberlefs  places  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftars. 
Other  funs  illuminate  other  fyftems,  where 
our  fun’s  rays  are.  unperceived  : but  all 
thefe  alfo  arefwallowed  up  in  the  vaftex- 
panfe  of  the  univerfe.  Even  all  the  fy. 
ftems  of  the  ftars  that  fparkle  in  the  clear- 
ed Iky,  muft  polfefs  a fmall  corner  on- 
ly of  that  fpace  over  which  fuch  fy. 
ftems  are  difperfed.  And  after  we  have 
rifen  fo  high,  and  left  all  definite  mea- 
fures  fo  far  behind  us,  we  find  ourfelves 
no  nearer  to  a term  or  limit ; for  all  this 
is  nothing  to  what  may  be  difplayed  in 
the  infinite  expanfe,  beyond  the  remoteft 
ftars  that  ever  have  been  difeovered. 

In  this  view  of  the  univerle,  an  auguft 
idea  arifes  in  the  mind,  worthy  of  the  in- 
finite and  wife  author  of  nature,  who  can 
never  befuppofed  to  have  created  fo  many 
glorious  orbs,  to  anfwer  fo  trifling  a pur- 
pofe  as  the  twinkling  to  mortals  by  night 
now  and  then  ; belides  that  the  far  greateft 
part  of  the  ftars  are  never  feen  by  us  at 
all,  as  has  been  Ihewn  under  Star. 

UNIVERSITY,  nnwerfitas,  a colleflive 
term,  applied  loan  aflemblage  of  feyeral 
colleges,  eftabliflied  in  a city,  or  out  town, 
wherein  are  profeflbrs  in  the  feveral  fei- 
ences,  appointed  to  teach  them  to  ftu- 
dents  ; and  where  degrees  or  certificates 
of  ftudy  in  the  divers  faculties  are  taken 
up.  See  Art  and  Science. 

In  each  univerfity  four  faculties  are  ufu- 
ally  taught,  theology,  medicine,  law, 
and  the  arts  and  fciences.  See  the  article 
Theology, 

They  are  cajled  univerfities,  or  univorial 

fchools^ 
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fchools,  by  reafon  the  four  faculties  are 
fuppofed  to  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
ftudy.  See  the  article  Faculty. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  univerlity  is 
held  a mere  lay  body,  or  community  ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  be  a mixed  body, 
compofed  partly  of  laymen,  and  partly  of 
ecclefiaftics.  See  Community, 
Univerfities  had  their  firft  rife  in  theXIIth 
and  XHIth  centuries.  Thole  of  Paris 
and  Bologna  pretend  to  be  the  firft  that 
were  fet  on  foot ; but  then  they  were  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  univerfities 
among  us,  SeeSEMiNARY  and  School. 
Our  own  univerfities,  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  feera  intitled  to  the  greateft 
antiquity  of  any  in  the  world  ; and 
, Baliol  and  Merton  colleges  inOxford,  and 
St.  Peter’s  in  Cambridge,  all  made  col- 
leges in  the  XHIth  century,  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  firft  regular  endowments  of  this 
kind  in  Europe. 

For  though  Univerlity  college  in  Cam- 
bridge had  been  a place  for  ftudents  ever 
Cnee  the  year  87%,  yet  this,  like  many 
of  the  other  antient  colleges  beyond  fea, 
and  Leyden -to  this  day,  was  no  proper 
college)  but  the  ftudents,  without  any 
diftinftion  of  habit,  lived  in  citizens 
houfes,  having  only  meeting  places  to 
hear  leflures  and  difpute. 

In  after- times  there  were  houfes  built  for 
the  ftudents  to  live  in  fpejety  ) only  each 
to  be  at  his  own  charge,  as  in  the  inns, 
of  courts  ! thefe,  at  firft,  were  called  inns, 
but  now  halls.  At  laft,  plentiful  reve- 
nues werefettled  on  feveral  of  thefe  halls, 
to  maintain  the  Undents  in  diet,  apparel, 
fefr.  and  thefe  were  called  colleges.  .'See 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  College. 
The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  governed  next  under  the  king, 
by  a chancellor,  who  is  to  take  care  of 
the  government  of  the  whole  univeifity, 
to  maintain  the-  liberties  thereof,  Csfc. 
Under  him  is  the  high  fteward,  whofe 
office  is  to  affift  the  chancellor,  and  other 
officers,  when  required,  in  the  execution 
of  their  offices,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine capital  c’aufes,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  univerfity.  The  next  officer  is  the 
vice-chancellor,  who  officiates  for  ihe 
chancellor  in  his  abfence.  There  areal- 
fo  two  proflor?,  who  affift  in  the  govern-' 
ment  of  the  univerfity,  particularly  in  the 
bufmefs  of  fchoobexercife,  taking  up  de- 
grees, punifliing  violators  of  the  ftatutes, 
Add  to  ihefe  a public  orator,  keeper 
VoL.  IV. 


of  records,  regifter,  beadles,  and  verger. 
The  univerfities  of  Scotland  are'  four, 
•viz.  thofe  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glafgow.  See  the  ar- 
ticles i'l.  Andrew’s,  Aberdeen,  fe’r. 
In  Ireland  there  is  only  one  univerlity, 
•viz.  that  of  Dublin.  See  Dublin. 

UNIVOCAL,  in  the  fchools,  is  applied  to 
two  or  more  names,  or  terms,  that  have 
but  onefignification,  inoppofition  to  equi- 
vocal, vvhicli  is  where  one  term  has  two 
or  more  fignifications,  SeeEquivoCAL, 
Our  univocal  terms  are  fucb,  whofe  name 
-as  well  as  nature,  is  the  farne,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  equivocajs,  whofe  names  are  the 
fame,  but  their  natures  very  different. 
The  antients  believed  that  all  perfefl  ani- 
mals were  produced  iiy  univocal  genera- 
tion ; than  is,  by  the  foie  union  or  copu- 
lation of  a male  and  female  of  the  fame 
fpecies  or  denomination ; and  that  infefls 
vvere  produced  by  equivocal  generation, 
without  any  feed,  and  merely  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  earth,  exhaled,  and,  as 
it  were,  impregnated,  by  the  fun’s  rays  s 
but  this  doflrine  of  infefts  is.  now  ex- 
ploded. See  Generation, 

UNLA'W'^FUL,  illegal,  fomething  pro- 
hibited^by,  or  contrary  to,  the  terras  of 
law,  either  divine  or  hurnan.  See  Law. 

Unlawful  assembly,  the  meeting  of 
three  or  more  perforis  together,  by  force 
to  cornmit  feme  unlawful  aft,  as  to  af- 
fault  any  perfpn,  to  enter  his  houfe  or 
land,  £fr.  and  thus  abiding  together, 
whether  they  attempt  thd  execution  or 
not.  See  the  article  Riot. 

UNLIMITED,  or  Indeterminate 

PROBLEM,  is. fitch  a one  as  is  capable  of 

infinite  folutions.  See  Problem. 

UNMOOR,  a term  ufed  at  fea ; when  a 
v.effel  which  was  riding  at  anchor  weighs' 
the  fame,  or  gets  it  up,  in  order  to  fail, 
they  fay  fee  is  unmooring. 

UNNA,  a town  of  V/eftphalia,  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Muntter,  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Unna  is  alfo  a river  of  Bofnia,  forming 

. part  of  the  boundary  between  Chriften- 
dom  and  Turky,  and  falling  into  the 
Save, 

UNSEELING,  in  falconry,  is  the  taking 
away  the  thread  that  runs  through  a 
hawk’s  eye-lids,  and  hinders  its  fight. 

VOCABULARYj'DoraAa/r/r/zDzi,  in  gram- 
mar, denotes  the  coiitftion  of  the  vvords 
.of  a language,  with  their  fignifications, 
otherwife  called  a diftionary,  lexicon,  oc 
nomenclature,  See  Dictionary, 
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A vocabu'ary  is  properly  a lelTer  kind  of 
ctiftionary  which  does  not  enter  fo  mi- 
rutely  into  the  origins  and  different  ac- 
ceptations of  words.  See  Word, 
VOCAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
voice  or  fpeech  : thus  vocal  mtific  is  that 
fet  to  words,  efpecially  verfes,  and  to  be 
performed  by  the  voice,  in  contradihinc- 
tion  to  inftrumenta!  mufic,  conipofed  on- 
ly for  inffrutnents,  without  finging.  See 
the  article  VOICE,  Verse,  &c. 
VOCATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fifth  ftate 
or  cafe  of  nouns.  See  the  articles  Noun 
and  Case. 

When  we  name  the  perfon  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  to,  or  addrefs  oiirfelves  fo  the  thing 
vve  are  fpeaking  of,  as  if  it  were  a per- 
fon, the  noun,  dr  name,  requires  a new 
relation,  w/hicb  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
exprefs  by  a new  termination,  called  the 
vocative  ; as  from  dominus,  a lord,  is 
formed  the  vocative  domine,  0 lord. 
Inenglifli,  and  moft  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, the  vocative  is  exprelTed  in  nouns 
that  have  an  article  in  the  nominative,  by 
omitting  that  article;  as  the  Lord  is  7ny 
hope ; Lord,  thou  art  my  hope : though, 
on  many  occafions,  we  ufe  an  interjec- 
tion. 

VOGHERA,  a town  of  the  dutchy  ofMi- 
)an,  in  Italy,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Pavia. 

Voice,  ^vox,  a found  produced  in  the 
throat  and  mouth  of  an  animal,  by  an 
apparatus  of  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  See  the  article  Sound. 

Voices  are  either  articulate  or  inarticu- 
late. Articulate  voices  are  thofe  where- 
of feveral  confpire  together  to  form  feme 
affemblage  or  little  fyftem  of  founds; 
fuch  are  the  voices  expreffing  the  letters 
of  an  alphabet,  numbers  of  which  join- 
.ed  together,  form  words.  Inarticplale 
voices  are  fuch  as  are  not  organized,  or 
alfembled  into  words  ; fuch  is  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  braying  of  affes,  the 
Siding  of  ferpents,  the  finging  of  birds, 
&c. 

Theforroation  of  the  human  voice,  with 
all  the  varieties  thereof  obferved  in 
fpeech,  mufic,  &c.  makes  a very  curious 
article  of  inquiry  ; and  the  apparatus  and 
organifin  of  the  parts  adminifiring  there- 
to, is  fomething  exceedingly  furpriling. 
Thofe  pans  ace  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, through  which  the  air  pafies  and 
repafies  into  the  lunss  ; the  larynx,  wltich 
is  a fliort  cylindric  canal  at  the  head  of 
the  trachea  i anil  the  glottis,  which  is  a 
little  oval  cleft  or  chink  left  between  two 


femicircular  membranes  ftretched  hori. 
zontally  withinfide  the  larynx  ; which 
membranes,  though  capable  of  joining 
clofe  together,  do  generally  leave  an  in- 
terval,  either  greater  or  lefs,  between 
them  called  the  glottis.  A particular 
defeription  of  each  part  may  be  feen  un. 
der  the  articles  Trachea,  Larynx, 
andGLOrris. 

The  long  canal  of  the  trachea,  tertni- 
nated  at  top  with  the  glottis,  appears  fo 
like  a flute,  that  the  antients  made  no 
doubt  but  the  trachea  contributed  the 
fame  to  the  voice,  as  the  body  of  the  flute 
does  to  the  found  of  that  inftrument. 
Galen  himfelf  fell  in  fome  meafure  into 
the  miftake ; he  perceived  indeed,  that 
the  principal  organ  of  the  voice  was  the 
glottis,  but  he  ftill  allowed  the  trachea  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  produflion  of 
the  found.  Galen’s  opinion  was  followed 
by  all  the  antients  after  him,  and  even  by 
all  the  moderns  before  M.  Dodart : but 
that  author  obferves,  that  we  do  not  ei- 
ther fpeak  or  Cng  when  we  infpire  or  take 
in  the.  air,  but  only  when  we  exfpire  or 
expel  it ; and  that  the  air  coming  out  of 
the  lungs,  palTes  always  out  of  the  mi- 
nuter veficles  of  that  part  into  larger, 
and  at  lalt  into  the  trachea  itfelf,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  all : that  thus  its  paffage 
becoming  ftill  more  free  and  eafy,  and 
thus  more  than  ever  in  the. trachea,  it 
can  never  undergo  fuch  a violence,  and 
acquire  fuch  a velocity  in  that  canal,  as 
is  required  to  the  produftion  of  found : 
but  that  as  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is 
very  fmail,  in  comparifon  with  the  width 
of  the  trachea,  the  air  can  never  get  out  of 
the  trachea  by  the  glottis,  without  a vail 
compreflion  and  augmentation  of  its  ve- 
locity; and  that  by  this  means  in  paf- 
fing,  it  communicates  a bnfk  agitation 
to  the  minute  parts  of  the  two  lips  of 
the  glottis,  and  gives  them  a kind  of 
fpring,  and  occafions  them  to  make'  vi- 
brations,  which  communicated  to  the 
palling  air,  are  whst  really  occafion  the 
found.  The  found  thus  formed,  pro- 
ceeds into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
noftrils,  where  it  is  reflefled  and  re- 
founds ; and  on  this  refonance,  M. 
Dodart  Ihews,  it  is  that  the  agreeablenefs 
of  the  voice  intirely  depends.  The  dif- 
ferent confidences,  forms,  fife,  of  the  di- 
vers parts  of  the  mouth,  contribute  to  the 
refonance,  each  in  their  way  ; and  from 
this  mixture  of  fo  many  diffeient  re- 
fonauces  in  their  due  proportion,,  there 
refults  an  harmony  in  the  human  voire 
inimitable 
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Inimitable  by  any  muficiani  Hence  it 
is  that  when  any. of  thefe  parts  are  dif- 
ordered,  e.  g.  when  the  note  is  flopped, 
the  voice  becomes  difpleafing.  This  re- 
fonance  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  does 
not  feem  to  conlilt  in  a.fimple  refledlion, 
fuch  as  that  of  a vault,  fife,  but  in  a refo- 
nance  proportionate  to  the  tones  of  the 
found  fent  into  the  mouth  from  the  glot- 
tis ; and  accordingly  we  find  this  cavity 
to  lengthen  and  fliorten  itfelf,  according 
to  the  depth  or  acutenefs  of  the  tone.  See 
the  articles  Sound,  Tone,  fife. 

As  the  organs  that  form  the  voice  make 
a kind  of  wind  inftrument,  one  might 
imagine  to, find  fome  provifion  therein 
anfwerable  to  that  which  produces  the 
difference  of  tone  in  fome  other  wind- 
inllruments.  The  tone,  therefore,  mud 
be  attributed  either  to  the  mouth  and 
noftrils,  which  occafioii  the  refonance, 
or  to  ihe  glottis,  which  produces  the 
found  : and  as  all  the  different  tones  are 
produced  in  man  by  the  fame  inflrument, 
it  follows,  that  the  part  which,  produces 
them,  muft:  be  capable  of  changes  an- 
fwerable thereto.  . The  different  aper- 
tures of  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  it  is  prov- 
ed, produce  all  the  different  tones  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  mufic,  and  the  manner 
is  thus.  The  voice,  it  is  fliewn,  can 
only  be  formed  by  the  glottis,  but  the 
tones  of  the  voice  are  modifications  of 
the  voice,  and  thefe  can  only  be  produc- 
ed by  the  modifications  of  the  glottis. 
Now  the  glottis  is  capable  only  of  one  mo- 
dification, which  is  the  mutual  approach 
or  recels  of  its  lips ; it  Is  this,  therefore, 
produces  the  different  tones.  Now  that 
modification  includes  two  circumftances  ; 
the  firft  and  principal  is,  that  the  lips 
are  flretched  more  and  more  from  the 
lowefttone  to  the  highefl: : the.ffcond  is, 
that  the  more  they  are  flretched,  the 
nearer  they  approach.  From  thefirfl,  it 
follows,  that  their  vihratiens  will  be  fo 
much  the  quicker,  as  they  come  neareft 
their  highefl:  tone  ; and  that  the  voice 
will  be  juft,  when  the  two  lips  are 
equally  flretched  ; and  fslfe,  when  un- 
equally ; which  agrees  perfefilly  well 
with  the  nature  of  tiring  inftcuments. 
From  the  fecond,  it  follows,  that  the 
higher  the  tones  are,  the  nearer  will  they 
approach  to  each  other,  which  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  inltrumenls  governed 
bv  reeds  or  plugs. 

The  degrees  of  tenfion  of  the  lips,  are  the 
full  and  principal  caufe  of  tones,  but 
thejr  difl'erences  are  infenfible , the  de- 


grees of  approach  are  only  eon.'equenees 
of  that  tendon,  but  their  (liff'-rtn  :e‘.  are 
more  eafilv  afligred.  They  are  differ- 
ent apertures  that  produce,  or  at  leafl: 
?hat  .accompany,  diff 'em  to- es,  Imth  in 
natural  wind  infliurnenr*',  and  ar  ifirial 
ones  ; and  the  dimlnntion  of  the  aper- 
ture, railes  the  tones  both  of  'he  glottis, 
and  the  reed. 

Voice,  in  grammar,  a circumflance  in 
verbs,  whereby  they  come  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  either  aflive  or  palfive,  ?,  e.  ei- 
ther exprefling  an  aflion  impreffed  on 
another  fubjeS,  as,  I heat,  or  receiving 
it  from  another,  as,  I am  beaten.  See 
the  articles  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Greeks  have'  a tliird  voice  called 
the  medial  voice,  thus  denominated,  be- 
caufc  it  has  fometimes  an  aftive  and  fome- 
times  a paffive  fignification  ; though  ge- 
nerally it  is  of  ah  afifive’  fignification. 
With  i-egard  to  the  termination  of  this 
medial  voice,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  prefent  and  iiffperfeft  tenfes  vre  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  paffive  voice;  or, 
in  o'her  words,  when  thefe  tenfes  of  the 
paffive  voice  are  taken  aflively,  they  are 
then  denominated  of  the  medial  voice. 

Voice,  in  matters  of  elefilion,  denotes  a 
vote  or  fiiffrage.  See  the  article  Vote. 
In  this  fenfe  a man  is  faid  to  have  a de- 
liberative voice,  when  he  has  a right  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  in  a matter 
of  debate,  and  his  fuffrage  is  taken.  An 
adlive  voice,  when  he  gives  his  vote  for 
the  eleflion  of  any  one;  and  a paffive 
voice,  when  the  fuffrages  may  fall  on 
himfelfto  beeltfled.  An  excitative  voice, 
when  he  may  aft  to  procure  another  to 
be  elefted.  A confultative  voice,  when 
he  can  only  offer  realbns  and  remon- 
ftrances,  whereon  the  chief  or  head  de- 
termines at  his  own  diferetion. 

VOID  SPACE,  in  phyfics.  See  the  article 
Vacuum,  fife. 

Void  and  Voidable,  are  terms  frequently 
ufed  in  our  law  ; as  a thing  that  is  done 
contrary  to  law  at  the  time  of  the  doing;, 
it  is  faid  to  be  void,  and  no  perfon  lhall 
be  hound  thereby.  But  where  a thing 
is  only  voidable,  and  not  void,  though  it 
be  whit  the  perfon  that  did  it  ought  not 
to  have  done,  yet  when  it  is  done,  the 
doer  cannot  avoid  the  fame,  notwith- 
ftanding  by  fome  aft  in  law  it  may  be 
void  in  his  heir,  fife.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  bond  cf  an  infant,  or  one  non 
compos  mentis,  is  void,  becaufe  the  law 
has  not  appointed  ihe  doing  any  thing 
to  avoid  fuch  bonds.  A leafe  loi'  term 
L a of 
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of  life,  which  is  voidable,  rauftbemade 
void  by  re-entry,  &c.  and  a deed  is  ge- 
nerally  avoided  by  fpecial  pleading. 

VOIDANCE,  or  Vacancy,  in  the  canon 
law,  a want  of  an  incumbent  upon  a be- 
nefice, fife.  See  the  articles  Avoidance 
and  Vacancy. 

VOIDED,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of 
an  ordinary  whole  inner  or  middle  part 
is  cutout,  leaving  nothing  but  its  edges 
to  Ihew  its  form,  fo  that  the  field  ap- 
pears through  it.  Hence  it  is  needlefs  to 
exprefs  the  colour  or  metal  of  the  voided 
part,  becaufe  it  muft  of  courfe  be  that 
of  the  field.  The  crofs  voided,  differs 
from  the  crofs  fimbriated,  in  that  the  lat- 
ter does  not  ihew  the  field  through  it,  as 
the  other  does  ; and  the  fame  obtains’ in 
other  ordinaries. 

VOIDER,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ordi- 
naries whole  figure  is  much  like  that  of 
a flalk  of  flanch,  only  that  it  doth  not 
bend  fo  much.  See  plate  CCXCVII. 
fig-  5- 

VOIDING,  or  EVactjatiNo,  in  medi- 
cine. See  the  article  Evacuation. 

VOIR-DIRE,  inlaw,  a term  u fed  where 
there  Is  a bufy  evidence  not  otherwife  to 
be  e.'tcepted  againft,  and  it  is  prayed  up- 
on a trial  at  law  that  the  witnefs  may 
on  oath  fpeak  the  truth,  whether  he  fhall 
get  or  lofe  by  the  matter  in  conlroverfy  ; 
and  in  cafe  it  appears  that  he  is  uncon- 
cerned and-difinterefted,  his  teftimony  is 
allowed,  otherwife  it  is  not.  A witnefs 
upon  a voir-dire,  may  be  examined  by 
the  court  if  he  be  not  a parly  interefted 
in  the  caufe,  as  well  as  the  party  for 
whom  he  is  an  evidence,  'viz.  the  plain- 
tiff or  defendant. 

VOL,  among  heralds,  fignifies  the  two 
wings  of  a fowl  joined  together,  borne 
in  armoury,  as  being  the  whole  that 
makes  the  flight.  Accordingly,  a demi- 
vol  is  a Angle  wing. 

VOLA,-  the  palm  or  infide  of  the  hand, 
comprehended  between  the  fingers  and 
the  wrilt. 

VOLANO,  or  Valona,  a port-town  of 
Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territory,  and  dutchy 
of  Ferrara,  fituated  on  one  of  the  mouths 
o#the  Po,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  forty 
miles  ea(t  of  Ferrara. 

VOLANT,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a bird  in 
a coal  of  arms  is  drawn  flying,  or  having 
its  wirgs  fpread  out. 

VOLATILE,  in  phyfics,  is  commonly 
ufeJ  to  denote  a mixed  body  whofe  in- 
tegral parts  are  eafily  diffipated  by  fire 
or  heat  j 'but  it  is  more  properly  ufed  for 


bodies  whofe  elements  or  firft  component 
parts  are  eijfily  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  difperfed  in  air.  For  as  any  mixed 
body  is  faid  to  be  fixed  in  a double  fenfc, 
fo  may  it  be  faid  to  be  volatile  two  ways  j 
whence  the  fame  body,  e.  gy.  mercury, 
is  both  volatile  and  fixed  at  the  fame 
time  i fince,  as  its  integral  parts,  or 
thofe  which  ftill  retain  the  nature  of  mfcr- 
cury,  are  eafily  feparable  by  fire,  and 
readily  flies  away,  it  is  faid  fo  be  vola- 
tile i and  yet  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
ftroy  its  contexture,  and  refolve  it  by 
fire,  or  any  other  menftruum,  into  its 
firft  elements,  it  is  faid  to  be  fixed;  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  fulphur,  antimony, 
fife.  See  the  article  Fixed  Bodies. 
Minerals,  for  the  generality,  are  lefs  Vo- 
latile than  vegetables,  and  vegetables  are 
lifs  fo  than  animals.  The  chemifts  di- 
ftinguifh  greatly  between  volatile  falls 
and  fixed  falls.  The  capitals  of  aludels 
flop  and  collefi  the  volatile  parts  of  fub. 
fiances  in  fublimation,  and  make  what 
we  call  flowers.  'See  the  articles  Flow- 
ers, SaIlts, 

The  particles  of  fluids  which  do  not 
cohere  very  ftrongly  together,  fays  Sir 
K’aac  Newton,  and  are  of  fuch  a fmall- 
nefs  as  renders  them  moll  fufceptible  of 
thofe  agitations  which  keep  liquors  in  a 
ftuor,  are  moll  eafily  feparated  arid  fari- 
■fied  into  vapour ; and,  in  the  language 
of  the  chemifts,  they  are  volatile,  ratify- 
ing with  an  eafy  Heat,  and  condenfing 
with  cold.  But  thofe  which  are  grolfer, 
and  by  that  means  lefs  fufceptible  of  agi- 
tat'on,  or  cohere  by  a ftronger  attraflion, 
are  not  feparated  without  a ftronger  heat, 
or  perhaps  not  without  fermentation  ; 
thefe  are  what  the  chemifts  call  fixed 
bodies. 

■When  the  fire  decompounds  any  mixed 
body,  the  parts  moll  dlfpofed  to  receive 
a great  motion  are  fooneft  loofened,  and 
rife  up  in  the  order  which  the  differences 
of  that  difpolition  give  them,  the  reft  re- 
maining immoveable  at  the  bottom  of  the 
velTe).  Thofe  that  rife  firft  are  called 
volatile  parts  ; fuch  are  phlegm,  oil,  fpi- 
rits  and  falts,  both  urinous  and  alkalious. 
The  parts  remaining,  a/iz.  earth  and 
lixivial  falls,  are  called  fixed.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Phlegm,  Oil,  fife. 

VOLATILISATION,  or  Volatiliza- 
tion, the  aft  of  rendering  fixed  bodies 
volatile,  or  of  refolving  them  by  fire  into 
a fine  fubiile'vappur  or  fpirit,  which  eafily 
diflipafes  and  flies  away.  All  bodies, 
even  the  moll  fixed,  as  gold,  may  be  vo- 
latilised 3 
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latized  ; either  of  tbemfelves,  or  with  the 
admixture  of  fome  vol^^tiie  fubftance,  or 
fpirit,  by  diftillation  or  fublimation.  See 
the  articles  Gold,  Distillation,  &c. 

VOLATILITY.  See  the  articles  Vo- 
latile and  Sublimation. 

VOLCANO,  or  Volcano.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Volcano. 

VOLERY,  a great  bird-cage,  fo  large  that 
the  birds  have  room  to  fly  up  and  down 
in  it. 

VOLHINIA,  orVoLONiA,  a province  of 
Poland,  bounded  by  Polefia.  on  the  north; 
by  the  lower  Volhinia,  or  Ukrain,  in  the 
territories  of  Ruffia,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Po- 
dolia,  on  the  fouth  5 and  by  the  province 
of  Red  Ruflia,  on  the  weft. 

VOLITION,  the  a£l  of  willing.  See  the 
article  Willing, 

VOLKAMERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  didynamia  - angiofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifls  of  a 
ringent.  Angle  petal  : the  tube  is  cylin- 
dric,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  cup;  the 
limb  is  divided  into  five  plane  fegmenis  : 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  bilocular  capfule  ; 
the  feed  is  a fihgle  bilocular  nut. 

VOLLEY,  a military  falute,  made  by  dif- 
charging  a great  number  of  fire-arms  at 
the  fame  time. 

VOLO,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  flaves,  who,  during  the  fe- 
cond  punic  war,  offered  themfelves  to 
ferve  in  the  army. 

VOLT,  orVoLTE,  in  the  manege,  a round 
or  circular  tread  ; and  hence,  by  the 
phrafe,  to  make  volts,  is  underftood  a 
gate  of  two  treads,  made  by  a horfe  go- 
ing fideways  round  a center,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  thefe  two  treads  make  pa- 
rallel trafls,  one  larger  made  by  the  fore 
feet,  and  another  fnialler  made  by  the 
hind  feet,  the  croup  approaching  towards 
the  center,  and  the  flioulders  bearing  out- 
wards. Sometimes  the  volt  is  of  one 
tread ; as  when  a horfe  makes  volts  in 
corvets,  and  in  caprioles,  fo  that  the 
haunches  follow  the  flioulders,  and  move 
forwards  on  the  fame  tread.  In  general, 
the  way  and  trail  of  a volt  is  made  fome- 
tinies  round,  fometimes  oval,  and  fome- 
tiraes  fquare,  of  four  ftraight  lines  ; fo 
that  thefe  treads,  whether  round  or  fquare, 
inclofe  a terrain,  or  manege  ground,  the 
middle  of  which  is  fometimes  difting- 
guilhed  by  a pillar,  or  elfe  by  an  imagi- 
nary center,  which  is  there  fuppofed  in 
order  to  regulate  the  diftances  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  volt. 

A demi-volt  is  a deral-round  of  one  or 


two  treads,  made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of 
the  coiners  of  the  volt,  or  elfe  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  the  paffade;  fo  that  being 
near  the  end  of  this  line,  or  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  volt,  he  changes  hands,  to 
return  by  a ferai-circle. 

A renverfed  volt,  is  a trail  of  two  treads, 
made  by  the  horfe,  with  his  head  to  the 
center,  and  his  croup  out ; fothat  he  goes 
fide-ways  upon  a walk,  trot,  or  -gallop, 
and  traces  outafmall  circumference  with 
his  flioulders,  and  a larger  one  with  his 
croup. 

This  different  fituation  of  the  flioulders 
and  the  croup,  with  refpeilto  the  center, 
gave  this  volt  the  name  of  renverfed,  as 
being  oppofiie  in  fituation  to  the  former. 

VOLTA,  a river  of  Guinea,  in  Africa, 
which  running  from  north  to  fouth,  falls 
into  the  ocean  eaft  of  Acra. 

VOLTERRA,  a town  of  Tufcany,  in 
Italy,  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  Flo- 
rence. 

VOLTURARA,  a town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fifty-five  miles  north-eaft  of 
the  city  of  Naples. 

VOLTURNO,  a river  of  the  kingdom  bf 
Naples,  which,  riling  in  the  province  of 
Molife,  runs  by  Capua,  and  falls  into 
the  gulph  of  Gaieta. 

VOLUBILIS,  in  botany,  a name  ufed  by 
Dillenius  for  a fpecies  of  convolvulus. 
Seethe  article  Convolvulus. 

VOLUME,  njolumen,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, a book,  or  writing,  of  a juft  bulk 
to  be  bound  by  itfelf.  The  name  is  de- 
rived  from  the  Latin  ‘vol'vere,  to  roll  up  j 
the  antient  manner  of  making  up  books 
being  in  rolls  of  bark  or  parchment.  See 
the  articles  Book,  Tome,  fife. 

Foreign  philofophers  ufe  the  phrafe,  vo- 
lume of  a body,  for  its  bulk,  or  the  fpace 
inclofed  within  its  fuperficies.  See  the 
articles  Body,  Solid,  Sfr. 

VOLUMES,  in  law,  the  firft  word  of  a 
claufe  in  one  fpecies  of  the  king’s  writs 
of  proteflibn  and  letters-patent. 

•VOLUNT,  voluntas,  in  law,  is  when  a 
tenant  holds  lands,  &c.  at  the  will  of  the 
leffor,  or  lord  of  the  manor.  See  the  ar« 
tide  Tenure. 

VOLUNTARY,  in  mufic,  a piece  played 
by  a mufician  extempore,  according  to 
his  fancy.  This  is  often  ufed  before  he 
begins  to  fet  himfelf  to  play  any  pariieu- 
lar  compofition,  to  try  the  inllrument, 
and  to  lead  him  into  the  key  of  the  piece 
he  intends  to  perform. 

VOLUNTEERS,  in  the  military  art,  per- 
fons  who  of  their  own  accord,  and  at 

their 
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own  expence,  ferVe  m the  army. 

VOLUTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
univalve  (hells,  with  an  oblong  mouth,  a 
clavicle  fometimes  erect  and  fometimes 
depreffed,  and  Ibmetinies  coronated  at 
top.  To  this  genus  belong  the  admiral 
Ihells,  tiger  (hells,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Admiral  and  Tiger. 

TOLUTE,  ’Valuta,  in  architecture,' a kind 
of  fpiral  I'croll,  tiled  in  the  ionic  and 
compofite  capital,  whereof  it  makes  the 
principal  characteriftic  and  ornament. 
See  Ionic  and  Composite. 

There  are  leveral  diverfities  practifed  in 
the  volute.  In  fome,  the  lilt  or  edge, 
throughout  all  the  circumvolutions,  is  in 
the  fame  line  or  plane;  fuch  are  the  an- 
tique ionic  volutes,  and  thofe  of 'Vignola. 
In  others,  the  fpires  or  circumvolutions 
fall  back;  in  others,  project,  and  (land 
out.  Again,  in  fome,  the  circumvolu- 
tions are  oval,  in  others,  the  canal  of  one 
circumvolution  is  detached  from  the  lift 
of  another  by  a vacuity  or  aperture.  In 
others,  the  rind  is  parallel  to  the  abacus, 
and  fprings  out  from  behind  the  flower 
thereof.  In  others,  it  feems  to  fpring  out 
of  the  vafe  from  behind  the  ovum,  and 
rifes  to  the  abacus,  as  in  molt  of  the  fine 
compofite  capitals. 

VOLVtILA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  an  extraneous  foflil  body,  nearly  allied 
to  the  entrochus,  being  compofed  of  the 
fame  fubttance,  and  being  like  that  of  a 
cylindric  column,  made  up  of  feveral 
joints  ; the  commilTures  of  the  joints  are, 
however,  much  lefs  vifible  in  the  volvu- 
lae  than  in  theentrochl,  and  they  are  not 
fti'iated,  as  in  the  entrochus,  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Entrochus. 

VOLVULUS,  in  medicine,  a name  which 
lome  'authors  give  to  the  iliac  paflion, 
by  others  called  chordapfus,  and  by  others 
miferere  mei.  See.  the  article  Iliac. 

VOMER,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  fimated  between  the  .bones  of 
the  palate  and  ihc  fphenoidal  bone,  being 
alfo  joined  to  theprocefsof  the  ethrao- 
ides,  and  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  hav-  • 
ing  its  forepart,  which  is  fpongy,  con- 

■ tinned  to  the  middle  caitilage  of  the  nofe, 
and  making,  in  conjunction  with  it,  the 
feptum  nafi.  See  Nos  E and  Maxilla. 

VOMiCA,  in  medicine,  is  commonly  taken 
for  a fuppurated  impofttiume,  or  an  abTcefs 
with  a fuppnration.  See  Abscess,  &c. 
The  vomica  pulmonum  is  a latent  dif- 
eafe  of  the  lungs,  which  often  deceives 
under  9 fiiew  of  health.  What  goes  by 


this  name,  is  a fmall  abfcefs  feated  in 
fome  part  of  the  lungs,  and  ftraitly  in. 
clofed  within  a bag  or  membrane.  This 
diforder  is  molt  incident  to  thofe  who  are 
afflicted  with  a tabes,  or  labour  under  an 
anaftomofis  or  rujiture  of  a vein  in  the 
lungs.  In  this  difeal'e,  tlie  breat'h  fmells 
ill  long  before  the  vomica  breaks  -;  forne- 
times  blood  comes  up  with  coughing,  the 
body  is  perfectly  dull  and  heavy,  and 
the  cough  very  long  and  troublefome, 
and  fometimes  followed  by  an  expecto. 
ration  of  the  vomica,-  in  which  cafe  the 
patient  is  feized  with  no  fmall  fever,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  bloody  fpit,  and  a vaft  pertur- 
bation of  body  ; the  confequence  of  which 
circumftance  may  poflihly  be  a recovery 
to  a good  (late  of  health.  It  has  often 
happened  that  the  vomica,  by  a fudden 
rupture,  has  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
heart,  and  occafioned  fudden  and  unex- 
pected death.  See  PHTHISIS. 

Mtar  Vomica,  in  pharmacy,  a flat,  com- 
prefled  round  fruit,  of  the  breadth  of  3 
(hilling,  or  fomewhat  more,  and  of  about 
the  ihicknefs  of  a crown-piece.  Its  fur- 
face  is  not  much  wrinkled  or  corrugated, 
but  fometimes  marked  with  tolerably  re- 
gular fibres,  running  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference  ; it  is  fomewhat  downy 
or  woolly,  and  cf  an  extreme  firm  tex- 
ture, lough  like  horn,  and  of  a pale 
greyilh  brown  colour.  It  has  a fort  of 
umbilicus  on  each  fide  of  the  center,  and 
is  more  prominent  on  one  fide,  and  more 
deprelTed  on  the  other ; it  is  very  diffi- 
cultly cut  or  broken,  and  leaves  a fmooth 
and  glofly  furface  behind  the  knife  ; It  is 
moderately  heavy,  and  is  of  a fomewhat 
paler  colour  vrithin  than  on  the  furface; 
it  has  no  fmell,  but  an  extremely  bitter 
fade.  We  have  it  only  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  whence  it  is  brought  with  ano- 
ther drug  called  the  lignum  colubrinum. 
It  was  held  by  many  ib  be  the  root  of  a 
plant,  and  by  others  to  be  a fungus  or 
an  excrement.  But  it  is  in  reality  ihe 
nucleus  of  a fruit  of  an  Eaft-Indlan  tree, 
the  wood  of  w'bich  is  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum of  the  fliops.  See  Colubrinum. 
Some  have  prefcrihed  fmall  doles  of  the 
nux  vomica  as  a fpecific  againft  a go- 
norrhcea,  and  others  againll  quartan 
agues.  But  we  have  fo  many  good  and 
fafe  medicines  for  all  ihefe  purpofes,  that 
there  feems  no.  occafion  for  our  having 
recourfe  to  fuch  as  tliefe,  which  (liew  fo 
many  figns  of  mrfchiet. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  the  mix  vo- 
mica, defcribed  by  Breynius,  uncier  the 
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Jianie  of  modiiacaniram,  and  nux  vomica 
oflicinaruin  vera.  Conimelin  determines 
this  tree,  not  the  former,  10  afford  the  true 
nux  vomica,  and  the  true  lignum  colu- 
brinum  of  the  (hops ; and  Herman,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  as  pofitive  as  to  the  other. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  nux  vomica, 
which  is  much  fmaller  than  the  former, 
very  like  them,  and  has  all  their  quali- 
ties : it  is  the  fruit  of  another  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  which  is  the  tree  that 
furniflies  the  true  officinal  ,wood. 
VOMIT,  or  Emetic,  in  pharmacy.  See 
the  article  Emetic. 

VOMITING,  in  medicine,  a retrograde 
fpafmodic  motion  of  the  mufciilar  fibres 
of  theoefophaguj,  (lomach,arid  inleftines, 
attended  with  firong  convulfions  of  the 
inufcles  of  the  abdomen  and  diaphragm, 
which,  when  gentle,  create  a naufea  ; 
when  violent,  a vomiting.  Thefe  con- 
yulfive  diforders  proceed  from  the  immo- 
derate quantity,  or  acrimony  of  the  food ; 
from  poifons  j from  Come  injury  of  the 
brain,  as  a wound,  contufion,  compreC- 
fion,  or  inflammation  of  that  part;  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  diaphiagm,  fto- 
mach,  inteftines,  fpletn,  liver,  kidneys, 
pancreas,  of  mefentery  ; from  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  gula  ; from  a diforderly  mo- 
tion of  the  fpirits,  by  unacc'uftomtd  agi- 
tations in  a coach,  fhip,  or  otherwife,  or 
from  the' idea  offomething  naul'eous. 

The  two  principal  curative  indications 
to  be  ob-herved  are,  firft,  to  quiet  and 
compol'e  the  convulfive  and  unruly  mo- 
tion of  the  flomach;  and,  fecondly,  to 
oppofe  and  fubdue  the  material  caufes  of 
the  difordef. 

The  firft  intention  is  anfwered  by  corro- 
borating and  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
fuch  as  faffron  and  caftor,  with  the  tefta- 
ceous  powders,  as  coral,  crabs-claws,  and 
oylter-fhells;  powders  compofed  of  cin- 
namon, the  leaves  of  mint,  nutmeg, 
orange-peel,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
other  Inch  fimples,  are  alfo  of  great  fer- 
vice.  And  if  anodynes  are  found  ne- 
ceffary,  the  ftorax  pill,  or  Sydenham’s 
laudanum,  are  to  be  given. 

'While  thefe  medicines  are  taken  inter- 
nally, there  may  alfo  be  applied  outward- 
ly, 10  the  region  of  the  ftoraach,  fuch 
things  as  have  power  to  reprefs  its  dif- 
orderly  motions  ; of  this  kind  are  the  oil 
of  mint,  nutmeg,  and  the  like,  with  bal- 
famnf  Peru:  tliele  oils  may  be  reduced 
to  a proper  confiftence,  with  this  ball'am, 
lor  the  fpreading  on  leather,  and  laying 
on  for  fome  time,  Hiingary-water,  and 


other  the  like  fpirits,  are  of  great  ufe  ajfo, 
rubbed  on  with  the  hand ; and  to  thefe 
may  be  added  yeaft,  and  the  ftrongeft 
wme-vmegar  applied  hot  to  the  part. 
Finally,  an  excellent  application  is  bal- 
fam  of  Peru  alone,  reduced  to  the  confif- 
ttnceofacataplafm,  with  crumb  of  bread. 
The  methods  to  be  ufed  to  remove  the 
material  caufes  of  the  vomiting,  ate  next 
to  be  confidered  : if  it  be  of  tiie  pituiious 
kind,  and  owing  to  crudities  in  the  primse 
viae,  and  a vif'cid  miicus  (ticking  ta 
them,  it  is  heft  cured  by  an  rmetic;  if 
the  vomiting  of  itl'rlf  be  found  not  Cuffi- 
cient  to  carry  off  the  fordes  which  oeca- 
(ion  it,  and  the  patiei^t  continues,  after 
the  fits  of  vomiting,  afflifled  with  a nau- 
fea and  heart-burn;  in  this  cafe,  a large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  with  a little 
butter,  may  ferve  the  purpofe  ; or  if  this 
be  found  infufficient,  a dole  of  ipecacu- 
anha is  to  be  given. 

, Vomitings  in  Infants.  See  Infant. 

Vomiting  oj  blood)  njomitus  crueniuS)  a 
very  dangerous  kind  of  luemorihage, 
confifting  in  a bringing  up  by  vomit  of 
pure  and  unmixed  blood  from  the  fto- 
mach,  and  being  a method,  ufed  by  na- 
ture to  throw  off  a portion  of  the  blood, 
which  molefts  the  whole  in  the  vena  por- 
ta, and  by  that  means  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  the  reft  of  the  mals.  See 
the  article  H.ffiMORRHAGE. 

This  diftemper  fometimes  arifes  from  in- 
tern.al  caufes,  and  is  regularly  periodical, 
obferving  the  dated  times  of  the  eruptions 
of  the  inenfes,  or  other  natural  difehar- 
ges ; fometimes  it  arifes  from  accidents, 
fuch  as  the  giving  of  violent  purging  or 
emetic  medicines,  or  corrofive  ones.  A- 
mong  the  preceding  figns  of  this  difor- 
der,  are  to  be  reckoned  a fenfation  of 
ftraitnefs  and  anxiety  in  the  praecordia, 
with  tenfion,  and  involuntai^  fighs  ; with 
a naufea  or  ficknefs  of  the  (tomach,  .and 
a draining  to  vomit;  which  is  more  vio- 
lent than  in  vomiting  on  any  other  oc- 
cafion;  after  this  the  blood  is  thrown  up 
pure,  and  the  vomiting  then  ceafes,  till, 
after  a plain  fenfation  of  more  blood  be- 
ing collefted  in  the  ftomach,  the  efforts 
to  difeharge  it  in  the  fame  manner  are 
again  renewed.  The  quicker  the  blood  is 
thrown  up,  after  its  being  difeharged  in- 
to the  ftomach,  the  more  fluid  and  more 
florid  i't  appears ; the  longer  it  is  detain- 
ed there,  the  blacker  and  thicker  it  ap- 
pears. A vomiting  of  blood  is  but  an 
uncommon  diforder.  It  more  frequent- 
ly attacks  women  than  men  ; among  the 
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female  fex  it  is  principally  feen  in  thofe 
v/hom  the  menfes  have  left  too  early  in 
life,  or  who  have  had  violent  fuppref- 
lions  of  them  for  a long  time.  In  men, 
ihis  dillemper  feldom  feizes  any  but  thofe 
■who  have  been  ufed  to  periodical  dif- 
charges  from  the  haemorrhoidal  velfels, 
and  who  have  had'  them  fuddenly  (lop- 
ped j and  they  are  then  ufually  firft  at- 
tacked with  violent  pains  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium.  People  of  fcOrbutic  habits, 
and  fuch  as  have  had  quartan  agues 
of  long  (landing,  have  been  (ometimes 
thus  affeiled.  And,  beGde  thefe  natural 
caufes,  people  of  all  ages  and  fexes  may 
■vomit  blood,  from  external  injuries. 

- A vomiting  of  blood  is  ever  a dangerous 
diforder;  for  though  the  quantity  of 
blood  thrown  uj>  is  feldom  fo  great  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death,  yet  it  gene- 
rally degenerates  into  a tabes  in  men, 
and  into  a cache6lic  habit  in  women.  It 
is  lefs  dangerous  to  young  women,  than 
to  any  other  perfons;  and  when  it  is 
periodical,  efpecially  when  it  obferves 
the  times  of  the  menllrual  difcharges,  is 
much  lefs  dangerous  than  under  any. 
other  circumdances.  During  the  par- 
oxyfm,  th^  proper  medicines  are  pow- 

' ders  of  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  the  abfor- 
bent  fuhdapces,  fuch  as  crab’s-eyes,  or 
the  like,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  cup- 
ping, and  gentle  purges;  and  diaphore- 
tics are  to  be  given  for  fome  time. 

VOORN,  one  of  the  idands  of  Holland, 
bounded  by  the  river  Maes,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  continent  and  the  ifland 
of  Ifslemunde,  on  the  north  ; by  the  fea 
called  the  Bies-bofch,  on  the  ead;  by 
another  branch  of  the  Maes  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  idands  of  Goree  and 
Overflackee,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  the 
Geiman-fea  on  the  wed;  being  about 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  five  broad. 

VOPISCUS,  a latin  term  ufed,  in  refpeft 
of  twins  in  the  womb,  for  that  which 
comes  to  the  perfeft  birth  ; the  other  be- 
ing before  excluded  abortive. 

VORTEX,  in  meteorology,  a whirlwind, 
or  fudden,  rapid,  and  violent  motion  of 
the  air  in  gyres,  or  circles. 

Vortex  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  eddy  or  whirl- 
pool ; Of  a body  of  water,  in  certain  Teas 
or  rivers,  which  runs  rapidly  around, 
forming  a fort  of  cavity  in  the  middle. 

Vortex,  in  thecartefian  philofopby,  is  a 
fydem  or  collefilion  of  particles  of  matter 
moving  the  fame  way,  and  round  the 
(aine  axis.  See  Cartesian. 

Such  vot;ices  are  the  grand  machines. 


whereby  thofe  philofophers  folve  mod  of 
the  motions  and  other  phaenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Accordingly,  the  doc- , 
trine  of  thefe  vortices  makes  a great  part 
of  the  cartefian  philofophy. 

But  this  doftrine"  of  vortices  is  at  heft 
merely  hypothetical.  It  does  not  pre. 
tend  to  (hew  by  what  laws  and  means 
the  celedial  motions  are  really  effeiled, 
fo  much  as  by  what  means  they  pofiibly 
might,  in  cafe  it  (hould  have  fo  pleafed 
the  Creator.  But  we  have  another  prin- 
ciple  which  accounts  for  the  fame  phs- 
nomena,  as  well,'nay,  better,  than  that  of 
vortices  ; and  which  we  plainly  find  has 
an  aftual  exidence  in  the  nature  of 
things  ; and  this  is  gravity,  or  the  weight 
of  bodies.  See  the  articles  Gravita- 
tion, Gravity,  £2fc. 

The  vortices  then  (hould  he  cad  out  of 
philofophy,  were  it  only  that  two  differ- 
ent adequate  caufes  of  the  fame  phseno- 
mena  are  inconfident.  See  the  article 
Newtonian  Philosophy. 

But  we  have  other  objeflions  againd  it. 
For,  i.  If  the  bodies  of  the  planets  and 
comets  be  carried  round  the  fun  in  vor- 
tices,  the  bodies  of  the  parts  of  the  vor- 
tex immediately  inveding  ' them,  mull 
move  with  the  fame  velocity,  and  in  the 
fame  direilion ; and  befides,  mull  have 
the  fame  denfity,  or  the  fame  vis  inertiae. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  planets  and  co- 
mets move  in  the  very  fame  parts  of  the 
heavens,  with  different  velocity  and  in 
different  direilions.  It  follows,  there- 
fore,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  vortex  mud 
revolve  at  the  fame  time  in  different  di- 
reilions,  and  with  different  velocities ; 
fince  one  velocity  and  direction  will  be 
required  for  the  paffage  of  the  planets, 
and  another  for  that  of  comets.  2.  If  it 
were  granted  that  feveral  vortices  were 
contained  in  the  fame  fpace,  do  penetrate 
each  other,  and  revolve  with  divers  mo- 
tions; fince  thofe  motions  mull  be  con- 
formable to  thofe  of  the  bodies  which  are 
perfectly  regular,  and  performed  in  co- 
nic fections;  it  may  be  aiked,  how  they 
flionld  have  been  preferved  entire  fo  many 
ages,  and  not  diflurbed  nor  confounded 
by  the  adverfe  aflions  and  (hocks  of  (b 
much  matter  as  they  meet  withal?  3, 
The  number  of  comets  is  very  great, 
and  their  motions  perfectly  regular,  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  laws  with  the  planets, 
and  moving  in  conical  orbits  which  are 
exceedingly  excenti  ic.  Accordingly  they 
move  every  way,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  freely  pervading  the  planetary 
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regions,  and  froing  frequently  Contrary 
to  the  order  of  .the  figns  ; which  would 
be  iinpoffible,  unlefs  thefe  vortices  were 
away.  See  the  article  Comet. 

4.  If  the  planets  move  round  the  fun  in 
vortices,  thofe  parts  of  vortices  next  the 
planets,  we  have  already  obferved,  would 
be  equally  denfe  with  the  planets  them- 
felves,  confequently,  the  vortical  mat- 
ter, contiguous  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  would  be  as  denfe  as  the 
earth  itfelfj  and  that  between  the  orbits 
of  the  earth  and  faturn,  it  muft  be  as 
denfe  or  denfer.  For  a vortex  capnot 
fiiaintain  itfelf,  unlefs  the  more  denfe 
parts  be  in  the  center,  and  the  lefs  denfe 
towards  the  circumference  ; and,  fince 
the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  in 
a fefquialterate  ratio  of  their  diftances 
from  the  fun,  the  parts  of  the  vortex  mult 
be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dif- 
tances. Such,  therefore,  as  are  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  center,  will  en- 
deavour to  recede  therefrom  with  the  lefs 
force.  Accordingly,  if  they  be  lefs  denfe, 
they  mull  give  way  to  the  greater  force, 
whereby  the  parts  nearer  the  center  en- 
deavour to  rife.  Thus  the  more  denfe 
will  rife,  and  the  lefs  denfe  defcend  j and 
thus  there  will  be  a change  of  places,  till 
the  whole  fluid  matter  of  the  vortex  be 
i'o  adjufted,  as  it  may  reft  in  sequilibrioi 
See  the  article  Planet,  &c. 

Thus  will  the  greateft  part  of  the  vortex, 
without  the  earth’s  orbit,  have  a degree 
of  denfity  and  inactivity,  not  lefs  than 
that  of  the  earth  itfelf.  Whence  the 
comets  muft  meet  with  a very  great  re- 
flftance,  contrary  to  all  appearances.  See 
the  article  Resistance. 

VOTE,  the  I'uffrage  or  relblve  of  each  of 
the  members  of  an  aifembly,  where  any 
affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a majority  5 but 
more  particularly  ufed  for  the  refolves  of 
the  members  of  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment. See  Parliament. 

Votive  medals,  thofe  on  which  areex- 
preffed  the  vows  of  the  people  for  the  em- 
perors or  empreffes.  See  MedAL, 

VOUCHER,  in  law,  is  a perfon  called  info 
court,  to  make  good  another’s  warranty, 
who  is  either  to  defend  the  right  againft 
the  demandant,  or  yield  him  other  lands 
to  the  value,  Sfc.  See  WARRANTY. 
This  extends  to  lands  or  tenements  of 
freehold  or  inheritance,  but  not  to  any 
thing  perfonal  or  mixed. 

Here  he  that  voucheth  is  Called  the  vouch- 
VoL,  tv. 


er,  and  the  perfon  that  is  vouched  is  call- 
ed the  vouchee.  There  is  alfo  a foreign 
voucher  when  the  tenant  impleaded  in  a 
particular  jurifdiction,  voucheth  one  to 
warranty  in  fome  other  couiity,  out  of 
the  jurildiction  of  that  court,  and  prays 
that  he  may  be  fummoned. 

Voucher  alfofignifies  a receipt  of  acquit- 
tance in  cafes  of  account. 

VOUTENAI,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  twenty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Auxerre. 

VOW,  a folemn  and  religious  pfomile,  or 
oath.  See  the  article  Oath. 

The  ufe  of  vows  is  found  in  moft  religi- 
ons, They  make  np  a confiderable  part 
of  the  pagan  wordlip,  being  made  either 
in  confequence  of  fome  deliverance,  utl- 
der  fame  prefling  neceflity,  or  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  fome  enterprize.  Among  the 
Jews,  all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary,  and 
made  by  perfons  wholly  in  their  own 
power ; and  if  fuch  perfon  made  a Vbvv, 
in  any  thing  lawful  and  poffible,  he  was 
obliged  to  fulfil  it.  If  he  appointed  no 
particular  time  for  accomplilhing  his 
vow,  he  was  bodnd  to  do  it  inftantly, 
left  by  delay  he  fhould  prove  lefs  able,  or 
be  unwilling,  to  execute  his  proiflife. 
Among  the  romanifts,  a perfon  is  con* 
ftituted  a religious  by  taking  three  vows, 
that  of  poverty,  Chaftity,  and  obedience. 

VOWS,  vota,  among  the  Romans,  fignified 
facrifices,  offerings,  prefents  and  prayers 
made  for  the  Caelars  and  emperors,  par- 
ticularly for  their  profperity  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  empire,  Thele  were  at 
firft  made  every  five  years,  then  every  fif- 
teen, and  afterwards  every  twenty, .and 
were  called  quinquennalia,  decenilalia, 
and  vincennalia. 

VOWEL,  ntocalis,  in  grammar,  a letter 
which  affords  a complete  found  of  itfelf, 
or  a letter  fo  Ample  as  only  to  need  a bar« 
opening  of  the  mouth  to  Make  it  heard, 
and  to  form  a diftinfl  Voice,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Letter, 

The  vowels  are  fix  in  number,  njia. 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  and  are  called  vowels 
in  contradiftintflion  to  certain  Other  let- 
ters, which,  depending  on  a particular 
application  of  fome  part  of  the  liiouth, 
as  the  teeth,  lips  or  palate,  can  make  no 
perfefit  found  without  an  openiirg  of  the 
mouth,  that  is,  without  the  addition  of 
a vowel,  and  are  therefore  called  confo- 
nants.  See  the  article  Consonant. 
Grammarians  reckon  alfo  eight  feml- 
vowels,  F,  H,  L,  M,  N,  R,  S,  Z, 
to  denominated  besaufe  they  approach 
ly  M neattr 
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nearer  a vowel  in  the  pronunciation.  Of 
thefe  femi-vowels  four,  ’vizi  L,  M,  N, 

R,  are  called  liquid.  See  LiquiO. 

VOX,  orVocEM  NON  habere,  in  law, 
a phrafe  ufed  by  Brafton  to  lignify  an 
infamous  perfon. 

UPHOLSTER,  Upholsterer,  or  Up- 
holder, a tradefman  that  makes  beds, 

• and  all  forts  of  furniture  thereunto  be- 
longing, &c. 

Upholfters,  in  Carrying  on  their  trade, 
are  to  fluff  their  beds  with  one  fort  of  dry 
pulled  feathers,  and  not  mix  any  other 
therewith,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame, 
or  the  value  ; and  their  fluffing  for  quilts 
is  to  be  clean  vvool,  or  flocks,  without 
ufing  any  horl'e-hair,  fefr.  therein,  under 
the  like  pain.  See  Bed,  &c. 

Upland,  denotes  high  ground,  or,  as 
Lome  call  it,  terra  firma,  by  which  it  Hands' 
oppofed  to  fuch  as  is  moorifh,  marfliy, 
or  low. 

The  uplands  lie  either  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  or  on  their  fides,  or  on  the  ftopes  of 
riling  grounds.  They  fometiines  have 
a fandy  foil,  fometiines  a rocky,  gra- 
velly, or  loamy  one;  and  fometimes  they 
confill  of  a tough  clay,  or  a'black  mould  ; 
they  are  ufed  by  the  farmers,  either  for 
grazing  or  corn,  as  they  happen  to  be 
more  moift  or  more  dry;  and  this  dif- 

. ference  depends  upon  their  fituation  and 
nature.  Thofe  lands  which  lie  flat  upon 
the  tops  of  hills,  are  ufually  the  drieft, 
and  thofe  which  form  the  flopes  or  lides, 
are  generally  the  moifteft,  becaufe  of  the 
vvet  that  is  continually  oozing  through 
them.  The  upland  meadows  have  feme 
difadvantage,  as  they  often  need  mending 
or  feeding,  which  thofe  that  lie  lower  do 
not;  but  then  they  make  amends  for  this 
in  their  bay,  which  is  always  much  finer 
and  fweeter  than  that  of  the  low  lands. 

. Upland,  a province  of  Sweden,  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Geftricia  on  the  north- 
well,  by  the  Baltic-fea  on  the  liorth-eafl 
and  fouth-eaft,  and  by  Sunderland  and 
Weflmania  on  the  fouth  and  well. 
UPPINGHAM,  a market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Rutland,  fuu- 
ated  fix  miles  fouth  of  Okeham. 
UPRIGHT,  in  architeflure,  a reprefenta- 
tion  or  draught  of  the  front  of  a building, 
called  alfo  an  elevation  or  orthography, 
See  the  article  Elevation,  &c. 
Upright,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  refpect  of 
fliell  fillies,  as  crevices,  &c,  when  Hand-, 
ing  erect  in  a coat.  Inafmuch  as  they 
want  fins,  they  cannot,  according  to  Guil- 
lim,  be  properly  faid  U)  be  hauriant,  that 


being  a term  appropriated  to  fcaly  filhej, 
UPSAL,  a city  once  the  capital  of'ihe  pro. 
vince  of  Upland,  and  of  all  Sweden,  be. 
ing  the  only  archbilhop’s  lee  in  Scandi- 
navia,  and  an  univerlity,  lituated  in  call 
long.  17°  30',  north  lat.  6o“. 

UPTON,  a market-town  of  Worceller. 

(hire,  nine  miles  fouth  of  Worceller. 
UPUPA,  the  HOOPOE,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds  with  the  beak  arcuated, 
convex,  comprelTed  and  equal,  and  hav- 
ing a furrow  running  along  each  fide  of 
it ; there  is  a creft  on  the  head,  which  is 
capable  of  folding  back.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely lingular  bird,  but  it  is  fo  thick 
covered  with  feathers,  that  it  appears 
large  in  proportion  to  its  weight ; the 
head  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  an 
elegant  creft ; the  eyes  are  fmall,  but  very 
blight  and  piercing;  the  tail  is  between 
four  and  five  fingers  breadth  long,  in  the 
middle  whereof  there  is  an  elegant  fpotof 
white,  of  the  figure  of  a new  moon  ; the 
back  is  variegated  with  black  and  white 
in  an  elegant  manner  ; the  legs  are  Ihort, 
and  the  outer  toe  is  connected  to  the 
middle  one  fome  part  of  the  way  down, 
without  the  help  of  a membrane, 
URACHUS,  in  anatomy,  a membranous 
canal  in  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds  in  ge- 
neral, of  a pyramidal  figure,  extended 
immediately  from  the  fundus  of  the  blad. 
der  to  the  navel,  and  after  palling  through 
this,  it  is  by  degrees  enlarged,  and 
makes  its  way  into  the  allantois  at  right- 
angles  each  way,  or  nearly  fo,  and  con- 
veys  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into  the 
cavity  of  this  membrane.  In  the  hu- 
man foetus,  the  whole  urachus  is  not 
peivious,  or  very  rarely  fo  ; it  is  ufually 
found  lolid,  in  form  of  a ligament.  It 
fcarce  appears  probable,  therefore,  that 
it  feives  the  office  of  difcharging  the 
urine  from  the  bladder  in  this  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  efpecially  as  there  is 
no  Inch  membrane  as  the  allantois  in  the 
human  body,  nor  any  cavity  formed  for 
the  reception  of  fo  great  a quantity  of 
fluid.  See  the  articles  Foetus,  Al- 
lantois, S?f. 

URANBURG,  or  Uraniburg,  a callle 
of  Denmark,  fituated  on  the  little  illand 
of  Huen,  in  the  Sound,  lixleen  miles 
north-eall  of  Copenhagen.  Here  was  the 
celebrated  obfervatory  built  by  that  noble 
Dane  Tycho  Brahe,  and  furnillied  wiih 
inflrumenis  for  obferving  the  courl'e  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
RANOSCOPU3,  the  star-gazer,  in 
ichthyology,  a fpscies  of  trachinus,  with 
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numerous  cirri  on  the  under  jaw.  See 
the  article  Tracminus. 

This  filh  is  ofan extremely  finguiar figure; 
the  body  is  rounded,  a little  depreifed ; 
the  back  broad,  the  fides  prominent,  and 
the  belly  fomewHat  flatted;  the  head  is 
large  and  depreifed  ; the  mouth  divided, 
as  it  were,  into  three  fpines  under  the 
tongue,  and  the  lower  jaw  turning  up- 
wards i the  eyes  are  large  and  ftand  near 
one  another,  not  on  the  fides,  but  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  fo  that  the  filh  naturally 
looks  ftraight  upward;  the  iris  is  of  a 
gold-yellow,  the  pupil  is  of  a bluilh- 
black,  the  noftrils  have  each  a double 
aperture,  and  are  placed  at  fomediftance 
under  the  eyes ; the  whole  head,  and  the 
coverings  of  the  gills,  are  befet  with  a 
great  number  of  rough  and  lharp  tuber- 
cles ; there  are  two  back  fins,  the  firft  has 
three  prickly  rays,  the  fecond  has  four- 
teen; the  peftoral  fins  have  each  fixteen 
rays,  the  ventral  ones  have  each  five,  and 
the  pinna  ani  has  thirteen.  See  plate 
CCXCVI.  fig.  6. 

URBINO,  a provinceof  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territory,  bounded  by  Romania  and  the 
gulph  of  Venice  on  the  north  and  ealt, 
by  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Tufcany  on  the  weft,  be- 
ing feventy  miles  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  fifty  broad, 

Urbino  is  alfo  the  capital  of  this  province. 

URDE',  or  Urde'e,  in  heraldry.  A crofs 
urde  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  cWeche,  or  chlechee.  See 
the  article  ChlECHE. 

UREDO,  the  blafting  or  blighting  of  trees 
or  herbs.  See  the  article  Blight. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  phyficians  for  an 
itching  or  burning  of  the  Ikin, 

URENA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mona- 
delphia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confills  of  five  oblong, 
obtufe,  connated  petals,  broader  than 
the  apex,  and  narrower  at  the  bafe ; 
the  fruit  is  a round  echinated  capfule, 
with  five  angle."!,  confifting  of  five  cells, 
and  made  up  of  five  Valves;  the  feeds  are 
folilary,  roundifii,  and  comprelfed, 

URETERS,  oupnTvpsj,  in  anatomy,  two 
membranaceous  tubes  or  pipes,  nearly 
cylindric  in  figure,  and  of  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a quill : but  their  diameter  is 
very  uncertain.  They  arife  from  the 
kidneys,  one  from  each,  and  terminate  in 
the  urinary  bladder.  See  Kidney. 

At  their  origin  in  the  kidneys  they  are 
«l(pandtd  into  the  form  of  a funnel,  and 


this  expanfion  makes  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys.  See  the  article  Pelvis. 

At  their  termination,  which  is  in  the 
hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder, 
they  pafs  obliquely  in  between  its  mem- 
branes, and  open  into  the  bladder  by 
very  narrow  orifices,  and  can  admit  no- 
thing into  them  from  the  bladder.  They 
are  not  ftraight,  but  fomewhat  bent,  lb 
as  to  refemble  the  letler  S;  their  ibb- 
ftance  is  membranaceous,  and  they  are 
compofed  of  three  coats : the  firft  a com- 
mon one,  from  the  peritonaeum  ; the  fe- 
cond a thin  mufcular  one;  and  the  third 
a nervous  one,  covered  with  a,  lubricous 
humour;  and  in  this  there  are  fornetimes 
difcovered  glands.  The  blood-veflels  and 
nerves  come  from  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  ufe  of  the  ureters  is  to  receive  the 
urine  fecreted  in  the  kidneys  from  the 
pelvis,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  urinary 
bladder.  When  thefe  are  obftrufiled,  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine  is  the  confgquence  ; 
for  there  is  no  other  way  far  the  urine  to 
get  into  the  bladder  but  through  them. 
They  are  often  found  of  an  unnatural 
Cze,  owing  to  Hones  concreted  from 
among  the  urine.  See  the  articles  Blad- 
der, Urine,  Dysury,  (sfc.  . 

URETHRA,  oupn0pa,  in  anatomy,  a mem-’ 
branaceous  tube  or  canal,  of  a cylindric 
figure,  arifing  from  the  heck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  continued  to  the  pudendum, 
ferving  to  difcharge  or  carry  off  the  urine 
and  femen. 

The  length  of  the  urethra  is  very  differ- 
ent in  both  fexes.  In  man  it  is  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches,  from  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans.  It 
is  fituated  in  a kind  of  narrow  furrow, 
formed  between  the  corpora  cavernofa, 
in  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  the  penis. 
It  does  not  run  perfefilly  ftraight,  but  is 
bent  in  a very  finguiar  manner.  Its  ca- 
vity is  as  large  as  that  of  a goofe-quilJ. 
It  is  compofed  of  tworobuft  membranes, 
an  exterior  and  interior  ; their  fubftance 
is  thin  and  tough,  and  between  them 
there  is  a fpongeous  or  cavernous  mat- 
ter, in  which  feme  authors  pretend  to 
have  difcovered  glands,  but  this  is  un- 
certain. The  bulb  of  the  urjethra  is  that 
part  of  it  next  to  the  proftatae;  it  is 
much  thicker  than  the  reft-  of  the  tube, 
and  is  about  an  inch  long,,  and  in  fome 
meafure  refembles  a walnut.  It  is  of  a 
thick  and  fpongy  texture.  The  interior 
furfaceof  the  urethra,  is  full  of  roundifh 
and  oblong  fo!;ammuije  and  futroviis,  out 
19  M z of 
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of  which  there  may  often  be  preiTed  a 
thick  vifcuous  fluid,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
to  lubricate  the  urethra,  and  to  defend  it 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  See  the 
, articles  Penis,  Glans,  Sfc. 

'ij'he  urethra  or  urinary  palfage  in  women, 
ufually  called  meatus  urinarius,  is  litu- 
ated  liraight  under  the  clitoris,  and 
. Ihews  itfelf  by  a little  eminence.  Its 
length  is  about  two  fingers  breadth  ; its 
diameter  is  greater  than  that  in  man, 

, but  fomewhat  narrower  at  the  end  than 
elfetybere.  It  is  capable  of  great  dilata- 
tion. There  are  in  it  certain  little  dufts, 
.which  convey  tp  its  inner  furface  a mu- 
cous humour,  for  lubricating  and  defend- 
ing it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine, 
like  thole  in  manj  but  their  origin  is 
Unrertain. 

tJRGEL,  a town  qf  Spain,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Catalonia,  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Urgel,  liiuated  on  the  river  Se- 
gra,  feventy-five  miles  north  of  Barce- 
lona. 

UP-I,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  5 
bounded  by  that  of  Switz,  on  the  north  ; 

. by  Glarjs  and  the  Grifons,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Underwald,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  on  the  vveli. 

URIM  and  thummim,  among  the  an-, 
tient  Hebrews,  a certain  oracular  manner 
of  confulting  Clod,  which  was  done  by 
the  high-prieft  dreffed  in  his  robes,  and 
having  on  his  peftoral,  or  breaft-plate. 
Various  have  been  the  fentiments  of  com- 
. mentators  concerning  the  urim  and 
thummim.  Jofephus,  and  feveral  others, 
jnstintain  that  it  m.eant  the  precious  ftones 
fet  in  the  faigh-prieft’s  breaft-plate,  which 
by  fome  extraordinary  luftre  made  known 
the  will  of  God  to  thofe  who  confulted 
him.  Spencer  believes  that  the  urim 
and.  thummim  were  two  little  golden 
figures  ihut  up  in  the  peftoral  as  it)  a 
purfe,  which  gave  relponfes  with  an  ar- 
ticulate voice.  In  Ibort,  there  are  as 
many  opinions  concerning  the  urim  and 
thunjmim  as  there  are  particular  authors 
that  wrote  abopt  them.  The  fafert  opi- 
nion, according  to  Broughton,  feems  to 
he,  that  the  words  urim  and  thumrnim 
fignify  fome  diyine  virtue  and  power  an- 
nexed to  the  breaft-plate  of  the  high- 
prieft,  by  which  an  qraculous  anl’wer  was 
obtained  from  God  vyhen  he  was  con- 
fulted  by  the  high-prieft;  and  that  this 
yvas  called  urim  and  thummim  to  exprefs 
the  clearnefs  and  perfefiion  which  tbele 
swa^ular  Mlijyers  always  carried  with 


them ; for  urim  flgnifies  light,  snd  thum, 
mim  perfeifiion;  thefe  anfwers  not  be, 
ing  imperfeH  and  ambiguous,  like  the 
heathen  oracles,  but  clear  and  evident. 
The  ufe  made  of  the  urim  and  thummim 
was  to  confult  God  in  difficult  cafes  re- 
lating to  the  whole  ftate  of  Ifrael  and 
fometimes  in  cafes  relating  to  the  king, 
the  fanhedrim,  the  genera)  of  the  army, 
or  fome  other  great  perfonage, 
URINAL,  in  medicine,  a veffel  fit  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  urine,  and  ufed  accord, 
ingly  for  the  convenience  of  lick  p.erfons. 
It  is  ufually  of  glafs  and  crooked  ; and 
fometimes  it  is  fillpd  with  milk  to  alfwage 
the  pain  of  the  gravel,  See  the  articles 
Urine,  Stone,  and  Urocriterium, 
Urinal,  in  chemiftry,  is  an  oblong,  glafs- 
veffel,  cipfed  for  making  foluiions,  and  fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  to  the  glaffes 
in  which  urine  is  fet  to  fettle  for  the  in. 
fpeflion  of  the  phyfician. 
urinaria  fistula,  or  Urinary 
PASSAGE,  the  fame  with  urethra.  See 
the  article  Urethra, 
urine,  urina,  a ferous  and  faline  fluid, 
of  a citron-colour,  feparaled  from  the 
blood,  and  carried  by  the  emulgent  ar- 
teries  to  the  kidneys,  from  vvhence  it  de- 
feends  to  the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  and 
is,  from  time  to  time,  emitted  thence  by 
the  canal  of  the  urethra.  See  the  articles 
Blood,  Artery,  &c. 

The  urine  is  therefore  the  ferofity  of  the 
blood,  but  not  pure,  for  it  is  loaded  with 
faline,  fulpliureous,  and  ferreftrial  par. 
tides,  of  which  it  is  the  menftruura  and 
the  yeliicle.  The  fides  of  the  bladder  are 
guarded  by  a mucilaginous  fluid,  ex- 
creted  by  the  glands  which  are  between 
its  coats,  by  v^hich  means  the  urinous 
falls  make  the  Id’s  impreffion  upon  It, 
This  fluid  forms  the  glair  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  yelfel  when  a perfon  is 
sffliiled  with  the  ftone.  It  is  obi'etvable, 
that  there  are  three  forts  of  fubliances 
differently  placed  in  the  urine,  iiz.  ihe 
nubecula,  the  enoeorema,  and  the  hypo- 
flails.  The  nubecula  is  a fort  of  a pelli- 
cle which  (wims  on  the  top  of  the  urine, 
and  confifts  of  the  faline  and  fibrous  par- 
ticles of  the  blood  mixed  with  the  fero- 
flty.  When  it  is  expoled  to  the  fire  it 
changes  to  a cruftaceous,  fubflancp.  The 
enoeorema,  or  fufpenfioii,  is  a white, 
light,  fpongious  naaiter  which  fwims  in 
the  middle  of  the  urine,  confifting  of 
particles  of  a different  nature.  The  hy- 
poltajis,  Or  fodiiriept.-  is  a faline,  fol- 
■'  fhpre'cBSj 
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p^!13reous,  and  terreftrial  matter,  which 
precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  urine. 
See  the  .article  Nubecula,  &c. 

The  urine  of  four-footed  beafts  is  troubled 
and  muddy,  that  of  men  is  more  clear  and 
limpid.  In  infants  it  is  more  pale  and 
thick  than  that  of  middle-aged  perfons. 
In  the  very  old  it  is  more  clear,  thin,  and 
has  not  fo  much  colour.  In  hot,  bilious 
conftitutions,  it  is  more  of  a faffron  co- 
lour s in  the  cold  and  pituitous,  pale. 
Wine  drinkers  have  it  of  a higher  co- 
lour, and  more  thick : in  thofe  that  ufe 
much  exercife  it  is  little  and  red : in  the 
idle  it  is  pale  with  a large  fediment.  After 
meals  it  is  copious,  infipid,  light,  raw, 
and  without  fmell : and  after  long  fall- 
ing, it  is  of  a higher  colour,  acrid,  and 
little.  Thofe  that  fvveat  much  make  little 
water,  which  is  more  muddy  and  yellow. 
Difeafes  caufe  a remarkable  change  in 
the  urine.  Light,  thin,  watry  urine, 
Ihews  the  perfon  to  be  afflifled  with  in- 
ternal fpafms,  the  hyfteric  pallion,  the 
hypochondriac  pains,  the  cardialgia,  the 
ftone  or  gravel,  or  convulfive  colic.  In 
difeafes  of  the  head,  fuch  as  the  vertigo, 
phrenfy,  madnefs,  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepfy,  the  urine  is  always  thin  and  light. 
It  is  iikewife  the  fame  in  the  more  griev- 
ous affliiSlions  of  the  nerves  from  poifon 
or  worms.  This  ftate  of  the  urine  not 
only  happens  in  the  fits,  but  fome  days 
before  and  after.  See  the  articles  Spasm, 
Hysteric  passion,  Sfr. 

When  the  urine  is  thin,  aqueous,  and 
always  white,  it  prefages  danger  in  ob- 
llinate  difeales : if  it  is  copious  in  the 
Hate  of  fevers,  and  before  the  crilis,  it 
portends  a phrenfy.  In  internal  inflam- 
mations it  is  always  dangerous,  the  more 
copious  the  worfe.  After  a dyfentery,  a 
fpotted  fever,  or  the  fmall-pox,  this  kind 
of  urine  is  common.  In  a cachexy,  leu- 
cophlegmatia,  enormous  bleedings  in  the 
beginning.of  an  anafarca.  In  the  green- 
ficknefs,  in  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes, 
the  urine  is  crude,  turbid,  pale,  grtenilli, 
or  of  a light  citron-colour,  and  copious. 
In  all  preternatural  febrile  heats,  theurine 
is  yellow  or  red,  and  in  fmall  quantities : 
fuch  kind  of  urine  as  is  more  or  lefs  red, 
or  thin  and  light,  or  thick  and  heavy,  is 
nfually  in  intermitting  and  continual  fe- 
vers. In  the  fit,  that  is,  in  its  exerbation 
or  ftate,  the  urine  is  thin,  clear,  and 
without  fediment.  In  an  ardent  arid 
bilious  fever,  the  urine  is  generally  pcllu- 
.cicl,  but  of  a flame-colour.  In  inter- 
.miitents  after  the  fit,  and  pn  the  vyell 


day,  it  is  thick,  and  depofits  a redimenl.' 
If  this  happens  in  continual  fevers  after 
the  crilis,  it  Ihews  the  fever  to  be  ended. 
If  the  fediment  is  of  a rofy  or  purple-co- 
lour, it  fliews  the  blood  is  in  fault,  as  is 
evident  in  continual  fevers.  When  it  is 
intenfely  yellow,  it  difeovers  that  the  bile 
is  in  fault.  When  it  is  brown  or  black, 
there  is  plenty  of  black  bile,  as  in  a fcor- 
butic  or  miliary  fever,  and  in  quartans 
of  a dangerous  nature.  When  it  is  very- 
plentiful,  and  full  of  vifeid  and  crude 
humours,  in  replete,  obefe,  and  fpongy 
bodies,  it  Ihews  the  obftinacy  of  an  in- 
termitting fever.  See  the  articles  Dis- 
ease, Fever,  &c. 

As  it  is  a good  fign  when  the  urine  is 
thick  and  depolites  a fediment,  in  fevers; 
fo,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  no  fedi- 
ment in  intermitting  fevers,  but  the  urine 
continues  clear,  and  lets  fall  no  fediment 
in  the  cold  fit,  it  is  a very  bad  fign. 
If,  after  the  fit,  it  has  no  fediment, 
but  is  pellucid,  it  is  a very  bad  omen. 
In  all  inflammatory  fevers,  if  the  urine 
is  clear  and  of  a purple  colour,  or  brown, 
and  of  a deep  colour,  frothy  and  with- 
out fediment,  it  is  a bad  fign,  Likewife, 
it  is  always  obferved,  that  in  a continual 
fever,  if  the  urine  is  turbid,  and  does 
not  grow  clear  either  by  the  fire  or  reft, 
nor  depofits  a fediment,  it  is  a very  dan- 
gerous prefage  ; it  is  likewife  very  bad, 
when  in  continual  fevers,  it  is  thick  on 
the  firft  days,  and  in  the  remainder, 
efpecially  the  critical  days,  it  is  thin  and 
without  fediment.  In  the  decline  of  ca- 
tarrhal fevers,  and  in  the  fmall  pojc 
and  mealies,  if  the  urine  was  clear  and 
aqueous,  but  is  now  thick  and  high-co- 
loured, with  a fediment,  it  is  a certain 
fign  that  the  difeafe  remits.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Intermitting  Fevers. 

In  confuraptions,  and  all  other  violent 
and  chronical  difeafes,  if  the  urine  is 
thick,  high-coloured,  and  a dark  red, 
with  a copious  fediment,  and  a fatnefs 
fwims  upon  the  urine,  and  adheres  to  the 
fides  of  the  urinal,  the  body  at  the  fame 
time  wafting  away,  it  is  a fign  of  a flow 
heflic  fever,  which  is  generally  fatal. 
The  like  danger  is  threatened  when  in 
dropfical  perfons  the  urine  is  like  that  of 
heflics,  for  its  fcarcity  is  a fign  that  the 
lympha  is  extravafaled  into  fome  cavity  or 
porous  fubftance ; and  if  the  colour  is  of 
a deep  red,  with  a grofs  fediment,  it 
fliews  the  inteftine  motion  and  heat 
dilfolves  the  blood,  that  the  liver  is  ob- 
Itrufledj  whepce  a bijious  fordes  is 
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feparated  therefrom.  See  the  article 
Consumption,  &c. 

In  chronical  difeafes,  without  a fever, 
■when  the  urine  is  thick,  high-coloured, 
and  of  a reddilh-brown,  as  well  as  heavy, 
as  in  the  confirmed  fcurvy,  gout,  fcor- 
butic  palfy,  and  in  extreme  old  age,  as 
alfo  in  a nephritic  paffion,  when  the 
pains  ceafe,  as  well  as  in  the  yellow  and 
black  jaundice,  it  (hews  a plenty  of  faline 
and  fulphureous  excrementitious  parts, 
wherewith  the  blood  and  humours  a- 
bound,  and  are  not  duly  frcreted  there- 
from, bv  realbn  of  an  obftruftion  of  the 
fiver.  Wiliis  has  obferved,  that  patients 
dying  of  the  fcurvy  have  had  their  livers 
almoft  without  blood,  and  like  a cow’s 
udder.  In  fome  the  gall-bladder  was  ei- 
ther empty  or  full  of  ftones,  or  very  bit- 
ter filth. 

When  the  urine  is  thick,  of  a deep  co- 
lour, and  dyes  linen  yellow,  it  is  a fign 
that  the  bile  is  obftrufled,  or  the  dufl 
conftrifled  with  a fpafm,  whence  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  is 
hindered;  whence  it  regurgitates  by  the 
lymphatic  veflels  into  the  blood  and  lym- 
pha,  and  produces  a Jaundice.  When 
the  colour  is  of  a brownifh-black,  it  is  a 
lign  of  the  black  jaundice,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  impeded  fecretion  of  the 
bile  in  the  liver.  See  Jaundice. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  imbuted  with  an 
oily  matter,  and  is  made  without  noife, 
there  are  various  colours  on  the  furface, 
chiefly  bluilh,  and  it  adheres  fo  llrongly 
to  the  (ides  of  the  urinal,  that  it  cannot  be 
wafhed  olf  with  a lixivious  liquor.  This 
is  a fign  of  the  colliquation  of  the  fat : it 
Jhews  a confumption,  an  atrophy,  and 
an  heflic.  Sometimes  it  is  obfervable  in 
fevers,  and  the  oleous  matter  is-  more 
plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  fatnefs  of 
the  body.  See  Atrophy,  Sfc. 

When  the  urine  abounds  too  much  vyith 
a tartarious  matter,  which  is  known  by 
its  adhering  to  the  Tides  of  the  chamber- 
por,  it  is  a fign  of  a difpofition  to  the 
gravel  and  (lone.  When  there  is  a fmall 
fand  in  the  urine,  it  (liews  tliofe  difor- 
ders  to  be  aflually  prefent.  Sometimes 
(hining  yellow  cryftals  are  feen  on  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  which  is  a fign  of  ar- 
thritic or  rheumatic  pains.  When  the 
urine  is  bloody  or  whiiKh,  from  a mix- 
ture of  pus  loaded  with  a glutinous, 
thick,  tenacious  matter,  of  a bad  fmell, 
which  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  does  not 
diflblve  by  the  agitation  of  the  velfel,  it 
is  a certain  lign  of  an  ulcer  in  the  kid» 


neys  or  bladder.  Sometimes,' in  the  Hone 
and  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  it  is  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  fo  tenacious  that  it 
will  not  divide,  but  fall  from  the  velfel 
at  once.  See  the  article  Stone. 

In  a chronical  and  malignant  gonorrhcsa, 
not  only  the  proftatae,  but  often  the  blad- 
der is  ulcerated  ; whence  a thick  and  tur- 
bid urine,  with  a copious  fediment,  which 
when  thrown  on  the  coals  has  a moft  fe- 
tid fmell,  Likewife,  in  the  (lone  in  the 
bladder,  this,  or  its  I'phinfter,  is  fo  erod- 
ed that  the  urine  is  thick  and  branny, 
with  fmall  caruncles  and  filaments,  which 
the  vulgar  take  for  worms.  In  the  flran- 
gury  there  is  a frequent  ftimulus  to  make 
water,  which  is  little  and  muddy,  (harp 
and  fait,  with  filaments  j and  then  there 
is  fome  fpafmodic  diforder  affefls  the 
fphiniler.  If  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
urine,  like  the  walhings  of  flelh  or  red- 
wine,  but  falls  to  the  bottom  of  a purple 
colour,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys ; 
but  if  it  be  of  a browni(h-black,  it  comes 
from  the  veins  of  the  bladder. 

Incontinence  o/'Urine.  This  is  a term  uf- 
ed  by  medical  writers  to  exprefs  an  invo- 
luntary excretion  of  this  liquor,  whether 
it  be  incelTantly,  or  in  larger  quantities 
at  different  intervals.  This  is  of  two 
kinds  : in  the  one  it  is  only  in  the  night, 
in  the  time  of  deep ; and  this  arifes 
merely  from  carcleffnefs,  and  a bad  habit: 
in  the  other,  it  depends  on  a paralytic 
affefilion  of  the  fphinfter  of  the  bladder  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  li  drops  away  continual- 
ly from  the  patient  j and  this  is  there- 
fore called  by  fome  a ftillicidium.  Au- 
thors alfo  divide  an  incontinence  of  urine 
into  the  idiopathic  and  fymplomatic.!  the 
idiopathic  is  a difeafe  in  itfelf,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  preceding  caufes  ; the 
fyraptomatic  happens  to  different  perfons 
on  different  occalions,  as  a fymptom  of 
other  complaints.  It  is  common  to  dying 
perfonSj  it  is  alfo  very  frequent  to  wo- 
men who  are  big  with  child,  and  fometimes 
happens  from  violent  fneezing,  coughing, 
or  laughing.  The  voiding  of  the  urine 
involuntarily, and  in  the  fleep,  in  infants, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  a difeafe;  but 
when  this  cuftora  continues  with  them  as 
they  grow  up,  from  idlenefs,  or  ill  habit, 
it  is  at  length  to  be  confidered  as  a dif- 
eafe,  as  they  are  by  no  means  able  to 
help  it.  Woiiien  who  have  fuffered  much 
in  childbirth  are  often  fubjefl  to  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine  afterwards,  efpecially 
perfons  who  have  had  their  firft  child  at 
an  advanced  age.  People  iii  years,  who  are 

. fubjefl 
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fubjefl  to  paralytic  complaints,  are  alfo 

■ ofien  afflifted  with  this  troublefotne  com- 
plaint ; and  many  who  have  been  cot  for 
the  Hone  by  perfons  not  fufficientl^  Ikill- 
cd  in  the  operation.  Perfons  fubjeft  to 
the  piles  alfo  fometimes  fall  into  it,  from 
the  fuppreflions  of  their  ufual  difcharges, 
and  fometimes  from  the  tumours  becom- 
ing fiftulous,  and  reaching'to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Impofthumesof  the  bladder 
will  alfo  occafion  it,  and  violent  external 
injuries. 

An  incontinence  of  urine,  which  happens 
only  in  the  night,  and  is  merely  caufed 

■ by  a bad  habit,  and  not  of  long  Hand- 
ing, .ufually  admits  of  a cure  j but  the 
flillicidiums  of  urine,  from  paralytic  dif- 
orders  of  the  fphinfter  of  the  bladder,  are 
very  rarely  cured,  efpecially  when  they 
have  been  fixed  fome  time  upon  the  per- 
fon.  The  involuntary  voiding  the  urine 
in  the  night,  in  children,  is  to  be  cured, 
in  a great  meafure,  with  punifhment 
for  the  neglefl,  and  by  denying  them 
much  liquids  after  dinner-time  ; by  a 
proper  diet;  the  avoiding  all  diuretics, 
and  the  making  water  immediately  be- 
fore going  to  bed  ; and  when  it  has  gone 
fo  far,  that  the  tone  of  the  parts  is  injur- 
ed, the  ufual  Hrengtliening  medicines  are 
to  be  given,  as  in  the  following  cafes. 
When  the  incontinence  of  urine  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  a paralytic  weaknefs  of  the 
fphinfler,  nervous  and  Hrengthening  me- 

' dicines  are  the  proper  method  of  curing ; 
in  this  cafe,  mallic,  amber,  nutmeg,  and 
cinnabar,  are  found  to  be  of  great  fer- 
vice,  and  pills  or  powders  compounded 
of  them,  are  an  excellent  general  remedy 
to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Externally,  it  is  very  pro- 
per to  ufe  by  way  of  fomentation,  de- 
coflions  of  I'ofemary,  fage,  ferpyllum, 
marjoram,  and  the  like  warm  herbs  in 
red  wine.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafion- 
ed  by  an  impoHhume  or  ulcer  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  balfamics  are  to  be  given, 
as  maflic,  gum-juniper,  and  boiled  tur- 
pentine; but  when  it  isowing  to  injuries 
received  in  child-birth,  the  manual  ope- 
ration of  the  furgeon  is  ufually  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  internal  medicines. 

Bloody  Vrii^e,  or  voiding  blood  by  urine. 
See  the  article  HjEMOaRHAGE  of  the 
. urinary  pajfages. 

Difficulty,  orfupprejfwn,  oflJRiNE.  Seethe 
articles  Dxsury,  Is'chury,  &c. 

When  the  urine  of  children  is  fupprefled 
by  vifcid  humours  which  obHriidl  the 
kidneys,  or  from  the  relaxed  tone  of  the 
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bladder,  or  from  fpafmodic  confln'c- 
tions,  producing  pains,  convulfions,  and 
other  diforders,  you  may  give  them  half 
a fcruple  of  fome  neutral  fait,  fuch  as  tar- 
tar vitriolate,  arcanum  duplicatum,  and 
the  like;  or  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
feeds  (Ray  fays  the  flowers)  of  mufcus 
clavellatus,  lycopodium,  or  club-mofs,  in 
parfley-water;  it  being  diuretic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic.  The  pubes  may  likewife 
be  anointed  with  oil  of  juniper  mixed 
with  oil  of  amber  and  ani-feed ; and 
then  a cataplafm  of  roafled  unions  may- 
be laid  on  hot.  Thefe  things  are  like- 
wife good  when  there  is  fmall  Hones, 
which  they  expel.  But  if  thefe  fail,  and 
the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  a catheter  muft 
be  introdoced  into  the  bladder;  which  is 
much  eafierin  girls  than  boys.  See  the 
article  Stone. 

For  the  diabetes,  or  that  difeafe  wherein 
the  urine  comes  away  crude,  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  the  liquids  drank,  fee  the 
article  Diabetes. 

Urine,  in  agriculture,  is  of  excellent  ufe 
as  a manure;  and  for  land,  trees, 
is  preferable  to  dung;  as  penetrating- 
better  to  the  roots,  and  removing  diveii 
infirmities  of  plants. 

URINOUS  SALTS,  are  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  alkali  falls,  or  alkalies- 
See  the  articles  SALT  and  Alkali, 

URN,  urna,  a kind  of  vafe,  of  a roundilbi 
form,  butbiggefl  in  the  middle,  like  the 
common  pitchers,  now  feldom  ufed  but 
in  the  way  of  ornament  over  chimney- 
pieces,  in  buffets,  fife.  The  great  ufe  of 
urns  among  the  antients  was  to  preferve 
the  allies  of  the  dead  after  they  w-ere 
burnt ; for  which  reafon  they  were  called! 
cineraria,  and  urnse  cinerarise,  and  were 
placed  fometimes  under  the  tomb-ftone 
whereon  the  epitaph  was  cut ; arid  fome- 
times in  vaults  in  their  own  houfes. 
Urns  were  alfo  ufed  at  their  facrifices  to 
put  liquid  things  in. 

Urn  was  alfo  a roman  meafure  for  things 
liquid.  See  the  article  Measure. 

UROCRITERIUM,  a caHing  of  water; 
or  giving  judgment  on  difeafes  by  the 
fight  of  the  urine.  See  Urine. 

UROGALLUS,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  . 
of  the  tetrao.  SceTETRAO, 

The  urogallus  is  of  two  kinds;  the  firft 
being  the  urogallus,  or  tetrao  major, 
with  a white  fpoton  the  bafe  of  the  wing, 
is  otherwife  called  the  cock  of  the  moun- 
tain, being  a very  large  and  noble  bird, 
nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  the  turkey,  and 
much  refembling  it  in  figure,  only  that  it 
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k not  fo  unweildy  : (he  head  is  Urge  and 
rounded  : the  beak  is  (hort,  a little  hook- 
ed at  the  point : the  eyes  are  large,  and 
there  is  a naked  fpace  over  them  by  way 
of  eye-browj  which  is'  of  a fine  bright 
icarlet. 

For  the  iirogallus,  or  tetrao  minor,  other- 
wife  called  groiife,  fee  Grouse. 

URSA,  the  BEAR,  in  alUonomy,  a name 
common  to  two  conftellations  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole,  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  major  and  minor.  The 
urfa  major,  or  the  great  bear,  according 
to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  confifts  of  thirty- 
five  ftars  : according  to  Tycho’s,  of  fifty- 
fiic:  but  in  the  britannic  catologue  we 
have  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  urfa  minor,  or  little  bear,  called 
alfo  Charles’s  wain  ; and  by  the  Greeks 
cynofura ; by  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
north  pole,  gives  the  denomination 
bear,  thereto’.  Ptolemy  and  Tycho  make 
it  to  conlift  of  eight  ftars,  but  Flamftead 
- of  fourteen. 

URSULINES,  in  church  hiftory,  an  order 
I of  nuns,  founded  originally  by.  St.  An- 
; gela  of  Brefcia,  in  the  year  fifteen  hun- 
i di  ed  thirty-feven,  and  fo  called  from  St, 

. Urfula,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
They  obferve  the  rules  of  St.  Auguftine, 
“ and  are  chiefly  noted  for  taking  on  them 
she  edueatiorf  and  inftruflion  of  young 
*'  maids  ; their  monafteries  are  a kind  of 
j I'chools  where  young  ladies  of  the  heft  fa- 
milies receive  their  education.  The  habit 
of  thefe  religious  is  a gown  of  black 
ferge,  or  other  fluff,  tied  about  with  a 
girdle  of  black  leather.  The  urfulihes 
are  fpread  chiefly  over  France  and  Italy  3 
and  their  different  obfervances  in  their  fe- 
veral  monafteries  make  them  in  truth  fo 
many  diftinft  religious  orders. 

URSUS,  the  BEAR,  in  zoology.  Seethe 
article  Bear, 

URTICA,  the  roman  nettle,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  monoecia  tetrandria 
clafs  of  plants,  having  neither  corolla 
nor  pericarpium  : the  cup  is  connivent  ; 
the  feed  is  Angle,  ovated,  obtufe,  com- 
preffed  and  ftiining.  See  Nettle. 
Urtica  marina,  the  sea-nettle,  in 
ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Medufa,  with 
four  cavities  oh  the  under  furfacc.  See 
the  article  Medusa. 

This  appears,  as  floating  on  the  water, 
to  be  a mere  lifelefs  lump  of  jelly:  it  is 
of  a whitilh  colour,  with,  a call  of  bluilh- 
grey,  and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure, 
elevated  into  a convexity  in  the  middle 
on  the  upper  fide,  flat  on  the  under,  and 
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furriiffjed  with  a fringe  of  fine,  and  fomei 
what  rigid,  filaments  round  the  edge,  re- 
fembling  white  hairs  : on  the  under  fur- 
face  there  are  four  cavities  near  the  cen- 
ter, each  of  an  arcuated  figure,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  an  opake  line  formed  of 
about  twenty-four  parallel  points  or  dots. 
From  the  very  center  of  the  under  fide 
there  arife  four  crooked  appendages, 
which  have  each  a row  of  hairy  .filaments 
on  the  exterior  edge  j and  on  the  upper 
furface  there  is  an.  appearance  of  fine 
veffels  of  a pale  colour. 

USAGE,  in  law.  See  the  articles  Pre. 
scRiPTioN  and  Custom. 

Usage,  in  language.  See  Language. 

USANCE,  ufo,  in  commerce,  is  a deter- 
minate time  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  either  from 
the  day  of  the  bills  being  accepted,  or 
from  the  day  of  their  date  ; and  thus  call- 
ed hecaufe  regulated  by  the  ufage  and 
cuftom  of  the  places  whereon  they  are 
drawn.  See  Bill  of  exchange. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  at  one  or 
more  ufances,  either  from  fight  or  from 
date.  The  terra  is  longer  or  ftiorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  countries.  Ufance 
from  London  to  any  part  of  France,  is 
thirty  days ; (this  being  declared  to  be  a 
month,  in  regard  to  exchanges,  in  this 
kingdom)  whether  the  month  has  more 
or  fewer  in  it.  Ufance  from  London  to 
Hamburgh,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  Zea- 
land, and  Flanders,  and  from  thefe 
places  to  London,  is  one  calendar  month 
after  the  date  of  the  bill.  Ufance,  from 
London  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from! 
thefe  places  to  London,  is  two  calendar 
months  after  date.  Ufance  from  London 
to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan,  'Venice,  and 
Rome,  and  from  thefe  places  to  London, 
is  three  months.  See  Exchange. 
Ufance  of  Amfterdam  upon  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Porfugalj  is  two  months : upon 
France,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Geneva,  and 
upon  any  place  in  the  feven  United  Pro- 
vinces, is  one  month.  Upon  Francfort, 
Nuremburgh,  Vienna,  Aulburgh,  Co- 
logne, Leipzic,  and  other  places  of  Ger-r 
many,  as  alfo  upon  Hamburgh  and  Bref- 
law,  is. fourteen  days  after  fight;  two 
ufances  twenty-eight,  and  half  ufance 
feven. 

Ufance  from  .Dantzlc,  Goningfherg,  and 
Riga,  upon  Amfterdam,  is  atone  month 
after  fight ; though  it  is  common  to  draw 
from  the  firft  at  forty  days  date,  and  fron) 
the  othefs  at  forty- one,  but  oftener  at 

ten 
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ten  and  eleven.  And  from  Amfterdara 
on  the  faid  places  at  a month’s  date, 
without  mentioning  ufance  5 tho’  fome- 
times  at  forty  and  forty-one  days  j and 
fometimes  on  Breflaw  at  fix  weeks  date. 
Moft  nations  have  generally  agreed  to 
allow  the  acceptor  of  a bill  fome  fmall 
time  for  payment  beyond  that  mentioned 
in  the  bill,  termed  days  of  grace  or  re- 
fpite  i but  they  generally  difagree  in  the 
number  and  commencement  of  them. 
See  the  article  Days  of  grace. 

?USE,  in  law,  the  profit  or  benefit  of  lands 
and  tenements ; or  a trult  and  confidence 
repofed  in  a perfon  for  the  holding  of 
lands,  &c.  that  he  to  whofe,  ufe  the  iruft 
is  made  (hall  receive  the  profits. 

Ufes  may  be  limited  to  a perfon  and  the 
wife  he  (hall  marry  ; and  if  the  parties  to 
a deed  agree,  and  declare,  that  one  of 
them  (hall  make  a feoffment,  or  levy  a 
fine,  to  the  uf^  and  intent  that  he  (hall 
hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  and  after  bis 
deceafe  another  intail,  and  afterwards  a 
third  in  fee  fimple,  &c'.  the  eftate  fettles 
according  to  the  ufes  in  the  deed. 

The  conveyances  to  ufes  are  faid  to  be  of 
three  forts,  a covenant  to  (land  feiz- 
ed  5 a feoffment,  fine  or  recovery  to  ufes ; 
and  a bargain  and  fale;  which  laft  a 
contingent  ufe  cannot  be  fupported  by, 
though  it  may  by  the  two  firlf. 

A fuperftitious  ufe,  is  where  lands  or 
goods  are  devifed  to  a prieft  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  the  dead,  (Sc.  in  which  cafe 
they  become  forfeited  to  the  king  : and 
where  fuch  an  ufe  is  void,  and  the  king 
cannot  have  the  land,  it  (liall  not  refult  to 
the  heir  at  law ; but  it  may  be  applied  to 
charily. 

USES  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea,  are  certain 
maxims  or  rules  which  form  the  balls  of 
the  maratime  jurifprudence,  by  which 
the  policy  of  navigation,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  fea  are  regulated,  , See  the 
article  Navy,  &c. 

Thefe  ufes  and  cuftoms  conlift:  of  three 
kinds  of  regulations  ; the  firft  called  the 
laws  or  judgments  of  Oleron  ; the  fecond, 
regulations  made  by  the  merchants  of 
Wilbuy,  a city  in  the  ifland  of  Goth- 
land, in  the  Baltic,  antiently  much 
famed  for  commerce  j and  the  third,  a fet 
of  regulations  made  at  Lubec,  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  Hanfe  Towns.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Oleron,  Hanse,  &c, 

P^SEDOM,  an  illand  of  Pomerania,  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Oder,  in  the  Baltic-fea  : fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia. 

VOL.  ly. 
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USHANT,  an  ifland  of  France,  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  the  coaft  of  Britany,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Britilh-channel. 

USHER,  an  officer,  or  fervrnt,  who  has 
the  care  and  direflion  of  the  door  of  a 
court,  hall,  cliamher.'or  the  like. 

In  the  king’s  houfliold  there  are  two  gen- 
tlemen uffiers  of  the  privy-cham'  er  apo 
painted  to  attend  the  door,  and  give  en- 
trance to  perfons  that  have  admittance 
thither j four  gentlemen-uffiers.  Waiters; 
and  eight  gentlemen  ufiiers,  quarter- 
waiters  in  ordinary. 

Usher  alfo  fignifies  an  officer  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  of  which  there  are  four 
who  attend  the  barons  and  chief  officers 
of  that  court  at  Weltminfter,  as  al(b  ju- 
ries, (heriffs,  &c.  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
court.  There  is  alfo  an  ufher  of  the 
court,  of  chancery. 

Usher  of  the  black  rod,  the  eldeft  of  the 
gentlemen-ufhers,  daily  waiters  at  court, 
whofe  duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before  the 
king  at  the  feaft  of  St,  George,  and  other 
folemnities  : he  has  alfo  the  keeping  of 
the  chapter-houfe  door,  when  a chapter 
of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  fitting,  and 
in  time  of  parliament  attends  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  lakes  delinquents  into 
cilftody.  He  wears  a gold-badge  embel- 
liffied  with  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  See  the  article  Black  Rod. 

USK,  a river  of  Wales,  which  rifes  on  the 
weft  of  Brecknockftiire,  and  runs  fouth- 
eaft  through  that  county  andMonmouth- 
Ihire,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
vern. 

USNEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  molTes, 
wholly  deftitute  of  leaves,  and  compofed 
only  of  long  (lender  filaments  or  ftalks, 
which  are  ufually  folid,  rigid,  and  of  a 
cylindric  figure.  The  extremities,  or 
other  parts  of  thefe,  are  at  times  furnilhed 
with  a fort  of  orbicular  bodies,  dry  and 
deftitute  of  ufe,  but  feeming  to  fupply  the 
place  of  flowers.  Thefe  are  hollow,  in 
form  of  cups,  but  have  no  rim.  The 
whole  plants  are  fixed  in  the  manner  of 
mifletoe  to  the  barks  of  trees,  Micheli 
has  given  accounts  of  flowers  and  (eeds  in 
thefe  plants ; but  Dillenius  fufpefts  the 
accuracy  of  this  obfervation,  and  adds, 
that  if  there  are  fuch,  they  are  too  minute 
to  be  of  any  fervice  in  the  general  di- 
ftinftions  of  the  plants. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a ftrong  compound  li- 
quor, chiefly  taken  by  way  of  dram. 
There  are  feveral  different  methods  of 
making  this  liquor ; but  the  following  is 
efteeraed  one  of  the  befl  ; To  two  gal- 
J9  N loni 
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Ions  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  put  a 
pound  of  rpanifii'liqiiorice,  half  a pound 
of  raifins  of  the  fun,  four  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, and  three  of  diced  dates  j the 
tops  of  baum,  rnint,  I'avory,  thyme,  and 
the  tops  of  the  flowers  of  rofemary,  of 
each  two  ounces  9 cinnamon  and  inace, 
yvell  bruifed,  nutmegs,  anifeeds,  and  co- 
riander-feeds, bruifed  Ilkewife,  of  each 
fourounc.es;  of  citron,  or  lemon  and 
orange-peel,  fcraped,.of  each  an  ounce: 
let  all  thefe  infufe  forty-eight  hours 
jn  a warm  place,  often  fiiaking  them 
together  ; then  let  thein  ftand  in  a cool 
place  for'  a week  : after  which  the  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  decantfd  off,  and  to  it 
is'to  be  put  an  equal  quantity  of  neat 
v.’liite  port,  and  a, gallon  of  canary; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  fweetened  with 
a fuffleient  quantity  of  double-refined 
fug'.r. 

JJSTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of 
cerlaii)  fuhtla,nces  by  burning  them, 
ySTULATlON,  ujliilatio,  a word  nfed 
by  pharmaceutic  writers  to  exprefs  the 
roaliir.g  or  tbrrrd’ylng  cf  humid  or  moift 
fubftances  overa  gentle  fire,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der them  fit  for  powdering.  The  fame 
’ Iword  is  abb  ufed  by  fome  for  what  we 
cfli  burning  of  wine, 

ysuc -ePTlON,  iifucaptio,  In  the  civil 
law,  is  an  atq'iifit'on  of  the  property  of 
a thing,  by  jiorteffion  and  enjoyment 
thereof  for  a certain  terrn  of  years  pre- 
feribed  by  1 .v  , 

■ySUFRUIT,  ufusfruaus,  in  theciviliaw, 
the  life  or  enjoyment  of  any  Jands  or 
tenements;  or  tl’.e  right  of  receiving 
the  fruits  and  profits  of  an  inheritance, 
or  other  .thing,  without  a power  of  alie- 
nating or  changing  the  property  thereof. 
ySURER,  a perfoh  charged  with  a habit 
or  Her  of  ufury.  See  the  article  UsitRY, 
USURfOtJS  CONTRACT,  is  any'barg'ain 
or  contraft  whereby  a'  man  is  obliged  to 
pay  more  intereft  for  money  than  the  fta- 
tute  hbows. 

USURFATIOKT,  in  Jaw,  js  an  inj'nridus 
uling  or  enjoyment,  ‘ of  a thing  for  con- 
tinuance of  time,  that  belongs  of  right 
to  another. 

USURY,  tifurq,  in  the  general,  denolps  a 
gain  cj'  profit  vyhich  a perfoii  hiakes  of 
his  money,  by  lending  the  fame  ; or  iris 
ap  i'ncreafe  of  the  principal,  exafited  for 
the  loan  thereof  ; or  the  price  a borrower 
gives  for  llm  ufe  of  a fum  credited  to  him 
by  the  lender,  called,  alfo,  intereft;  and, 
in  fome  anti'ent  flatutes,  diy- exchange, 
See  tbs  article ExcHAitSE,  • ' ’ 


The  word  ufury  is  generally  taken  in  an 
evil  fenfe,  ‘i/t'iz.  for  an  unlawful  profit 
which  a perfon  makes  of  his  money; 
in  vyhich  fenfe  it  is,  that  ufury  is  forbid, 
den  by  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  and 
even  by  the  law  of  nature. 

By  ftat,  11  Ann.  c.  16.  which  is  called 
The  Statute  againft  Exceflive  Udiry,  it  is 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  ftiidl  take  for  the 
loan  of  any  money,  or  other  thing,  above 
the  value  of  five  pounds  for  the  forbear- 
ance of  one  hundred  pounds  for  3 year; 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  a greater  or  leffer 
fum  : and  it  is  declared,  that  all  bonds, 
contrails,  and  alTurances,  made  for  pay. 
ment  of  any  principal  fum  to  be  lent  oa 
ufury,  above  that  rate,  fliall  be  void; 
and  that  whofoever  (hall  take,  accept,  or 
receive,  by  way  of  corrupt  bargain,  loan, 
&c.  a greater  intereft  than  that  laft  above, 
mentioned,  fliall  forfeit  treble  the  value 
of  the  money  lent ; and  alfo,  that  ferive. 
ners-,  folicitors,  and  drivers  of  bargains, 
fliall  not  take  or  receive  above  five  (liil. 
lings  for  the  procuring  the  loan  of  one 
liundied  pounds  for  one  year,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  twenty  pounds,  fife. 

There  can  be  no  ufury  without  a loan, 
between  which  and  a bargain  thq  court 
has  dittinguilhed  ! and  though  a perfon 
is  to  pay  double  the  fum  borrowed,  fiff. 
by  way  of  penalty,  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  principal  debt,  it  is  not  ufury  ; foil 
alfo  is  in  refpefl  to  the  grant  of  an  annui- 
ty for  lives,  or  on  condition,  where  it  ex. 
ceeds  the  ufual  intereft,  and  the  propor- 
tion attending  contracts  of  this  kind. 
Even  if  one  fecines  a large  intereft  and 
principal,  and  it  is  at  the  will  cf  the  party 
who  is  to  pay  9 or  where  it  happens  thiit 
both  the  principal  money  and  extraordi- 
nary intereft  are  in  hazard,  or  that  a per- 
Ton  may  have  lefs  than  liis  principal ; as 
when  a bond  is  made  to  pay  money  upon 
the  return  of  a (hip  from  fea,  fife,  ei- 
ther of  ihefe  cafes  are  not  held  to  be 
ufury. 

In  an  aflion  brought  for  ufury,  the  fta- 
tute  made  againft  it  muft  be  pleaded; 
and  in  pleading  an  iiluribus  contrail,  as 
a bSr  to  an  ailion,  the  whole  matter  is  to 
be  fet  forth  fpecially,  becaufe  it  lies  with- 
in the  party's  own  privity  ; yet  on  an  in* 
formation  on  the  ftatute  for  making  fuch 
cbiitraic,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention  the 
corrupt  bargain  generally  9 becaufe  mat. 
ters  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to  be  privily 
Iranfailed  9 and  fuch  information  may  be 
brought  by  a ftranger,  1 Hawk.  P.  C. 
34?.  Likewife  upon  an  information  on 
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the  ftatute  againft  ufury,  he  that  borrows 
the  money  may  be  a witnefs,  after  he  has 
paid  the  fame. 

UT,  a latin  tprm  fignifying  literally  as, 
much  ufed  in  ftating  of  ratios  anti  pro- 
portions. See  the' articles  Ratio  and 
Proportion. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adigns  its  ufe  thus  ; if 
in  determinate  quantities  of  divers  kinds 
be  compared  together,  and  one  of  them 
be  faid  to  be  ui,  as,  any  other  direftly  or 
inverfely,  the  meaning  i.s,  that  the  firft  is 
increafed  or  diminiflied  in  the  fame  ratio 
as  the  latter:  and  if  one  of  them  be  faid 
to  be  uf,  as,  two  or  more  others  direftly, 
or  inverlely,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  firft 
is  increafed  or  diminiflied  in  a ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios,  in  which  the  others 
are  increafed  or  diminiflied.  Thus,  if  A 
be  faid  to  be  eir,  B direftly,  and  as  C 
direflly,  and  as  D inverfely,  the  mean- 
ing is,  it  is  increafed  or  diminiflied  in 

the  fame  ratio  with  Bx  C x-E, thatis. 


A and-^f-  are  to  each  other  in  a given 


ratio. 

Ut,  in  mufic,  the  firft  of  the  mtifical  notes, 
which,  with  the  reft,  was  taken  out  of 
the  hymn  of  St.  John  Bap'tift.  Ul  qiieant 
laxis,  &c.  See  Scale,  Music,  S'r. 

UTENSIL,  iitenfile,  a little  domettic  move- 
able,  belonging  principally  to  the  kit- 
chen : fuch  are  pots  pans.  Etc. 

Utenfils  are  more  particularly  ufed  in 
war,  for  the  moveables  which  the  hoft  is 
obliged  to  furnifli  the  foldiers,  quartered 
with  him  ; which  are,  a bed  with  bed- 
clolhe?,  a pot,  and  a fpoon. 

UTERINE,  uieriniis,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  uterus,  or  womb  of  a woman. 

fhror  Uterinus,  in  ttoedicine,  denotes  a 
kind  of  ihadnefs,  attended  by  lafcivious 
fpeeches  and  geftilres,  and  an  invincible 
inclination  to  venery.  See  Furor. 

UTERUS,  the  womb,  in  anatomy,  a hol- 
low body,  called  alfo  the  matrix,  of  a 
form  approaching  to  that  of  a pear,  fitu- 
ated  between  the  bladder  and  the  reflum, 
and  deflined  to  the  office  of  generation, 
for  the  containing  the  foetus.  It  is  con- 
ne£ted  in  the  anterior  part  with  the  va- 
gina,  and  at  its  lateral  part  by  the  liga- 
nlenrs,  lata  and  rotunda,  being  ioofe  in 
its  hinder  part. 

In  women  not  with  child,  the  length  of 
the  uterus  is  about  three  inches  j its' 
breadth,  in  she  upper  part,  being  about 


two  inches,  and  in  the.  lower  part  one. 
Its  thicknefsis  ahoutan  inch  and  an  half: 
in  virgins,  indeed,  it  is  much  fmaller 
than  this;  but  in  women  with-child  it  is 
of  a different  fize,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent time  of  geftation. 

Anatomifts  divide  it  into  two  parts  ; the 
upper  and  broader  part  they  call  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  and  the  lower  they  call  the 
cervix,  into  which  it  is  that  the  vagina 
opens.  See  the  article  Vagina, 

The  orifice,  or,  as  it  is  otlierwife  called, 
the  internal  mouth  of  the  womb,  opens 
into  the  vagina,  in  form  of  the  glans  pe- 
nis in  man  ; it  is  very  fniall  in  virgins, 
but  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
or  who  are  with  child,  it  is  larger;  and 
in  the  laft  it  is  always  clofed  np  with  a 
glutinous  humour : in  the  time  of  deli- 
very, it  in  a wonderful  manner  expands 
itielf,  fo  as  to  give  paflTage  to  tile  child. 
See  the  article  Delivery. 

The  fubftance  of  the  womb  is  mafculotts, 
being  compofed  of  a various  plexus  of 
flefhy  fibres,  with  a great  number  of 
veffels  between.  In  women  not  with- 
child  it  is  compafil  and  firm ; In  thofe 
with  child  it  is  fpongy  and  finuous,  and 
is  capable  of  wonderful  dilatation,  with 
out  any  diminution  of  its  thickneft.  It  - 
is  covered  externally  with  a membrane 
from  the  peritonaeum;  and  internally, 
its  cavity  is  lined  with  a porous  and  ner- 
vous membrane  : this  cavitv  is  very  fmall 
in  virgins;  and  in  women  with  child  the 
inner  membrane  almoft  entirely  difap- 
pears. 

The  blood  veflels  of  the  uterus  are  tor- 
tuous, and  make  a thoufand  anaftomofes 
with  one  another:  they  open  by  a nuin. 
ber  of  little  mouths  into  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  and  are  the  fources  of  the  men- 
ftnial  difeharge  in  women.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Menses. 

The  arteries  are  of  three  kinds,  ^fisc. 
fpermatics  from  the  aorta ; very  large 
ones  from. the  hypogaftrics;  and  others 
from  the  hiemorrholdal  arteries.  The 
veins  of  the  uterus  are  alfo  ofthiee  kinds, 
and  of  the  I'ame  denominations  .-  they 
have  valves,  and  are  greatly  larger  than 
the  arteries,  efpecially -m  women  with- 
child.  The  nerves  of  the  womb  are  from 
the  intercoltals,  and  thofe  of  the  os  fa- 
crum.  The  lymphatics  have  long  fince 
been  difeovered  in  brutes;  but  Morgag- 
ni has  of  late  years  found  them  alfo  in 
human  fubjefls.  See  the  aiticles  Arte- 
ry, Vein,  Nerve,  ^c. 
ipNa  UTU.E, 
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UTILE,  a latin  term,  fignifying  profitable 
or  ufeful  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  fometiraes 
ufed  by  englilh  writers. 

UTOXETER,  a market-town  of  Stafford- 
fliire,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Staf- 
ford. 

UTRECHT,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  united  Nether- 
lands, fifuated  twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Amftsrdam. 

UTRICULARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a ringent,  bilabiated,  monopetalous 
flower;  and  its  fruit  a large,  globofe, 
and  unilocular  capfule,  containing  a 
number  of  fmall  feeds. 

UVA  URSi,  in  botany,  a name  ufed  by 
Tournefort  for  a fpecies.of  arbutus.  See 
the'article  Arbutus. 

UVEA,  in  anatomy,  the  third  or  outer- 
nioft  coat  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

VOLCANO,  or  Volcano,  in  natural  hif-, 
tory,  a burning  mountain,  or  one  that 
vomits  forth  fire,  flame,  alhes,  cinders, 
&c.  See  the  article  Mountain. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  volcanos,  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  there  are  feveral  in- 
flammable bodies,  which,  being  mixed 
together  in  due  proportion,  will  kindle 
into  flame  by  fermentation  alone,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  fiery  particles.  Thus 
M.  Lemery  having  covered  up  in  the 
earth  about  fifty  pounds  of  a mixture, 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and 
filings  of  iron,  tempered  with  water;  af- 
ter eight  or  nine  hours  time,  the  earth, 
where  it  lay,  vomited  up  flames.  From 
this  experiment  we  fee  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fire  of  AEtna,  Vefuvius,  and  other 
burning  mountains,  which  probably  are 
made  up  of  fulphur  and  fome  other  mat- 
ter proper  to  ferment  with  it,  and  take 
fire.  See  JEtna,  Vesuvius,  S’c. 

Vulgate,  a very  antient  latin  tranfla- 

■ tion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one  the 
church,,of  Rome  acknowledges  authen- 
tic. See  the  article  Bible. 

The  antient  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Tefta. 
ment  was  tranflated  almoft  word  for  word 
from  the  greek  of  the  LXX.  The  author 
of  the  verfion  is  not  known,  nor  fo  much 
as  guclfed  at. 

Vulgate  of  the  New  Tejlament.  This 
the  romanifts  generally  hold  preferable 
to  the  common  greek  text,  in  regard  it  is 
this  alone,  and  not  the  greek  text,,  that 
the  council  of  Trent  had  declared  au- 
thentic. Accordingly  that  church  has,  as 
it  weie,  adopted  that  edition.  The 


priefts  read  no  other  at  the  altar,  (Itg 
preachers  quote  no  other  in  the  pulpit, 
nor  the  divines  in  the  fchools. 
VULNERARY,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
given  to  remedies  proper  for  the  cure  of 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

All  medicines  of  this  intention  are  fiip^ 
pofed  both  td  cleanfe  and  heal ; that  is, 
incarnate,  or  fill  up  with  new  flefli,  all 
ulcerations  and  foulneffes.  Under  this 
head  are  ranged  all  fuch  balfamics  as  are 
not  only  foftening  and  adhefive,  but  al- 
fo,  by  a peculiar  aflivity,  joined  with  a 
fuitable  configuration  of  parts,  are  apt  lo 
abrade  and  carry  along  with  them  what' 
particles  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  paf- 
fage. 

VULPES,  the  Fox.  See  the  article  Fox, 
VULTURE,  a genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  as  follow  : there  are 
four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  three  of  thefe 
are  placed  forwards;  the  neck  is  long, 
and  almoft  bare  of  feathers;  the  legs  are 
covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  feet, 
or  nearly  fo  5 and  under  the  throat  there 
is  a fpace  covered  with  hairs  inftead  of 
feathers ; the  head  alfo,  in  many  fpecies, 
is  naked,  and  has  at  the  moft  only  a dow- 
ny matter  on  it,  inftead  of  feathers ; and 
the  under  part  of  the  wings  is  downy. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  black  vul- 
, ture,  the  beetle  vulture,  the  hare-catcher, 
the  golden -breafted  vulture,  the  brown 
vulture,  and  brafilian  vulture. 

VULVA,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  as 
well  to  the  uterus,  or  womb,  as  to  the 
cui^us,  or  pudendum  muliebre.  See  the 
articles  Uterus  and  Pudendum. 
UVULA,  in  anatomy,  a round,  foft,  fpon- 
gious  body,  like  the  end  of  a child’s  fin- 
ger, fufpended  from  the  palate,  near  the 
foramina  of  the  noftrils,  perpendicularly 
over  the  glottis.  Its  ufe  is  to  break  the 
. force  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its  en- 
tering too  precipitately  into  the  lungs. 
It  is  formed  of  a duplicature  of  a mem- 
brane of  the  palate;  and  is  called',  by 
fome  authors,  columella,  and  by  others 
gurgulio. 

It  is  moved  by  two  pair  of  mufcles,  and 
fulpended  by  as  many  ligaments. 
Frolapfus  UvuL.ffi.  See  the  article  Pro- 
lapsus. 

UVULARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix  very  long 
lanceolated  petals;  and  its  fruit  an  ovato- 
oblong  trilocuiar  capfule,  containing  fe- 
veral roundilh  and  comprelfed  feeds. 

UX- 
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Uxbridge,  a market-town  of  Middle- 
i'ex,  fituated  on  the  river  Colne,  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  London. 

UXOR,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  the  mer- 
cury of  metals.  See  the  articles  Mer- 
cury and  Metal. 

UXORIUM,  in  antiquity,  a fine  or  forfeit 
paid  by  the  Romans,  for  not  marrying. 
See  the  article  Marriage. 

UZBECK,  or  Ousbeck,  Tartary,  a 


large  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by  Cat- 
muc  Tartary  on  the  north,  by  Tibet  oii 
the  eaft,  by  India  and  Perfia  on  the  fouth* 
and  by  a great  defart,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  weft. 

UZES,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in  France* 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Nifmes. 

UZIFIR,  UzuFAR,  or  Uzifur,  in  che- 
miftry,  a name  which  fome  authors  give 
to  cinnabar.  See  the  article  Cimmabar, 


w. 


or  w,  Is  the  fwenty-firft  letter 
of  our  alphabet,  and  is  com- 
pofed,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
two  v's.  It  was  not  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  chiefly  peculiar  to  the  northern  na- 
tions, the  Teutones,  Saxons,  Britons,  fs’c. 
But  ftill  it  is  not  ufed  by  the  French,  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  or  Portuguefe,  except  in 
proper  names  and  other  terms  borrowed 
from  languages  in  which 't  is  originally 
ufed,  and  even  then  it  is  founded  like  the 
Angle  V.  This  letter  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  being  a confonant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  and  a vowel  at  the  end. 
It  may  ftand  before  all  the  vowels  except 
K,  as  ^Mater,  miedge,  n^j'mter,  nuondert  it 
may  alfo  follow  the  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  and, 
unites  with  them  into  a kind  of  double 
vowel,  or  diphthong,  as  in  fawo,  few, 
eow,  &c.  It  alfo  goes  before  r,  and 
follows  s and  tb,  as  in  wrath, /wear, 
thwart-,  it  goes  before  h alfo,  though  in 
reality  it  is  founded  after  it,  as  in  when, 
what.  See,  In  fome  words  it  is  obfeure, 
as  in  Jhadow,  widow.  See. 

WAAG,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Poland,  and  running  firft  from 
eaft  to  weft,  then  turns  fouth,  and  palling 
by  Leopoldftadt,  falls  into  the  Danube, 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Schut. 

WAAL,  a river  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, being  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  thro' 
the  Betue,  in  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  palling  by  Nimeguen,  Tiel,  Bom- 
mel,  and  Gorcum,  and,  continuing  its 
courfe  eaftward,  unites  its  vvaters  with 
the  Maes,  and,.paffing  by  Dort,  falls  in- 
to the  German  fea  below  the  Briel, 


WADD,  or  Wadding,  is  a ftopple  of 
paper,  hay,  ftraw,  or  the  like,  forced  in- 
to a gun  upon  the  powder,  to  keep  it 
clofe  in  the  chamber;  or  to  put  up  clofe 
to  the  fhot,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  out. 
See  the  article  Gun,  &c. 

WAFE,  See  the  article  Waif. 

WAFT.  To  waft  a Ihip,  is  to  convoy  her 
fafe,  as  men  of  war  do  merchant  ftiips. 
To  make  a waft,  is  to  hang  out  fome 
coat,  fea-gowD,  or  the  like,  on  the  main- 
Ihrouds  of  the  Ihip,  as  a fignal  for  people 
to  come'aboard,  and  fignifying  that  tlie 
Ihip  is  in  great  diftrefs. 

WAFERS,  or  Sealing  Wafers,  are  made 
thus : take  very  fine  flour,  mix  it  with 
glair  of  eggs,  ifinglafs,  and  a little  yeaft  ; 
mingle  the  materials;  beat  them  well 
together,  fpread  the  batter,  being  made 
thin  with  gum-water,  on  even  tin-plates, 
and  dry  them  in  a ftove  ; then  cut  them 

i out  for  ufe. 

You  may  make  them  of  what  colour  you 
pleafe,  by  tinging  the  pafte  with  brazil 
or  vermilion  for  red;  indigo  or  verditer, 
& c.  for  blue ; faffron,  turmerics,  or  gam- 
booge,  &c,  for  yellow.' 

Wafers,  on  importation,  pay  i duty  of 

_ 0.3 

of  4 — d.  the  pound,  and  draw  back  on 
exportation  4^d,  the  pound. 

WAGE,  in  law,  denotes  the  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  the  performance  of  any  thing. 

WAGER  of  law,  is  ufed  where  an  adiion 
of  debt  is  brought  againfta  perfon,  upon 
a Ample  contraft  between  the  parties, 
without  deed  or  record,  and  the  defend- 
ant, in  prefence  of  his  compurgators, 
fwears  in  court,  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff 
nothing,  in  form  and  manner  as  he  has 

de- 
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declared : and  here  the  reafon  of  waging 
of  law  is,  becaufe  the  defendant  may  have 
paid'to  the  plaintiff  his  debt  in  private,  or 
before  witneffes  who  may  be  ail  dead,  and 
therefore  the  law  allows  him  to  wage  his 
law  in  dil'charge  ; and  in  that  cafe,  his 
oath  fhall  be  accepted  to  difcharge  him- 
felf,  rather  than  the  law  will  fulfer  him  to 
be  charged  upon  the  bare  allegation  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  method  of  waging 
law  is  this,  ‘viz.  the  defendant  generally 
brings  fix  compurgators  with  him  into 
tourt,  and  flands  at  the  end  of  the  bar  to- 
"warda  the  right  band  of  the  chief  jullice  ; 
the  fecondary  afks  him,  whether  he  will 
wage  his  law  ? whereto  if  he  anfwers  that 
be  will,  the  judges  admonifli  him  to  be 
well  advifed,  telling  him  the.dangetof 
taking  a fall'e  oath  ; and  if  he  ftill  per- 
fifts,  then  the  fecondary  fays,  and  the  de- 
fendant, who  wages  his  law,  repeats  af- 
ter him,  “ Hear  this,  ye  juftices,  that  I 
C.  D.  do  not  owe  to  A.  B'.  the  fum  of 
, nor  any  penny  thereof,  in 
manner  and  form  as  the  faid  A.  B.  has 
declared  againft  me  : fo  help  me  God.” 
After  the  defendant  has  thus  fworn,and 
the  compurgators  given  in,  upon  oath, 
that  they  believe  he  fwears  true,  the  plain- 
tiff is  for  ever  barred  ; it  being  as  much 
as  if  a verdiff  had  palfed  againft  him. 

WAGGON,  a vehicle  or  carriage,  of  which 
there  are  various  forms,  'accommodated 
to  the  different  ufes  they  are  intended  for. 
The  common  Vaggon  confifts  of  the 
lhafts  or  rSds,  being  the  two  pieces  v/hich 
the  hind  horfe  bears  up ; the  vVelds  ; the 

, ’ llptes,  or  crofs-pieces,  which  hold  the 
lhafts  together  j the  bolfter,  being  that 
part'^m  which  the  fore  wheels  and  the 
axle-tree  turn,  in  wheeling  the  waggon 
a-crofs  the  road  5 the  cheft,  or  body  of 
the  waggon,  having  the  flares  or  rails 
fixed  thereon  ; the  bales,  or  hoops,  which 
compofe  the  top  ; the  tilt,  the  place  co- 
vered with  cloth,  at  the  end  of  the  wag- 
gon. For  the  principles  on  iwhich  this 
carriage  is.  conftrufted,  fee  Wheel. 

W XGaon-mcifier-gcneral,  in  the  military 
art,  is  he  who  has  the  ordering  and 
marching  of  the  baggage  of  the  army. 
On  a day  of  march  be  meets  the  baggage 
at  the  place  appointed  in  the  orders,  and 
marfhals  it  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
brigade  or  regiment  each  waggon  be- 
longs to,  which  is  fbmttimes  in  one  co- 
lumn, Ibmetimes  in  two;  rometimes  af- 
ter the  artillery  ; and  fometitnes  the  bag- 
gage of  each  column  follows  their  re- 
lpt£live  colpran. 


WAGININGEN,  a town  6f  the  Unltstl 
'trovinces,  in  the  province  of  'Gelder- 
land,  fituated  on  the  river  Leech,  eight 
miles  north- weft  of  Nimeguen. 

WAGRIA,  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the 

' dutchy  of  Holftein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  in  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  lea  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  fouth. 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of 
two  different  fpecies  of  motacilla.  See  the 
article  Motacilla. 

The  white  or  common  wagtail  is  the  mo- 
tacilla with  a black  breaft.  This  is  a ve- 
ry beautiful  bird,  tnuch  about  the  fize  6f 
the  goldfinch,  but  the  body  is  longer  in 
proportion,  and  much  better  covered  with 
feathers;  the  head  is  large  and  rounded; 
the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris  hazel; 
the  beak  is  ftrait,  llender,  moderately, 
long  and  black  ; the  beak  and  the  eyes 
are  furrounded  with  a fpace  of  vfhilt, 
which  is  continued  in  a broad  line  down 
almoft  to  the  wings;  the  crown  of  the 
head,  both  tides  of  the  neck,  and  back 
are  black,  the  breaft  and  belly  are  white; 
the  tail  is  long,  and  both  that  and  the 
wings  are  variegated  with  black  and 
white.  See  plate  CCXCVI.  fig.  3. 

The  other  fpecies  is  the  yellow  wagtail, 
or  the  yellow-breafted  motacilla,  much 
refembling  the  former,  only  that  the  breaft 
and  belly  are  yellow  ; the  ficles  of  (he 
head  variegated  with  fome  ftrokes  ofyel- 
lovv,  and  the  wings  with  white, 

WAIF,  or  Wave,  inlaw,  a term  appli. 
ed  to  fuch  goods  as  a thief  having  felo- 
nioufly  ftolen,  on  his  being  clofely  put  fil- 
ed, are  waved  or  left  by  the  felon,  which 
become  forfeited  to  the  king,  or  lord  of 
the  manor  : and  fo  it  allb  is,  where  a fe- 
lon has  the  goods  in  his  cuttody,  and  ap- 
prehending that  purfuitis  made,  he  flies, 
and  leaves  them  behind  him.  'Fho’  v/aif 
is  properly  applied  to  gocds  that  are  fto- 
len, yet  it  may  be  allb  faid  of  goods  not 
ftolen  or  taken  away,  as  where  a perfon 
is  pui  fued  with  hue  and  cry  as  a felon, 
and  he  flies  and  leaves  his  own  goods  ; 
in  this  cafe  ihefe  fhall  be  forfeited  as  fto- 
len goods,  or  what  are  ufually  called  fu- 
gitives goods. 

Waif  is  alfo  applied  to  things  loft,  anti 
eftrays,  which,  no  owner  appearing,  are 
forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  after 
they  have  been  cried  and  publilhed  in  the 
markets. 

WAIGR  ATS  STRAITS,  fituated  between 
Nova  Zerr.bla  and  Rufiia,  tbrougb  which 
the  Dutch  failed  to  the  north,  as  high  as 
in  order  to  difcover  a north  eaft 
paifage 
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pafTage  to  China,  and  the  Eaft-Indies, 

WAIN,  in  aftronomy.  See  Ursa. 

WAINFLEET,  a market-town  of  Lln- 
colnfhire,  thirty -five  miles  eaft  of  Lincoln. 

WAINSCOT,  in  building,  the  timber- 
work  that  ferves  to  line  the  walls  of  a 
room,  being  ufually  made  in  pannels, 
and  painted,  to  ferve  inftead  of  hangings. 
It  is  ufual  even  in  halls  to  have  wain- 
fcot  breaft  high,  by  reafon  of  the  natural 
moiftnefs  of  the  walls.  Some  joiners  put 
charcoal  behind  the  pannels,  to  prevent 
the  fweat  of  the  ftone  and  brick  walls 
from  ungluing  the  joints  j others  uCe  wool 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  the  only  fure 
way  is  to  prime  over  the  back  fides  of  the. 
joints  with  white  lead,  fpanifli  brown,  or 
Jinfeed-oil. 

The  wainfcotting  with  norway  oak,  ac- 
cording to  Neve,  the  workman  finding 
fluff,  is  valued  at  6 s.  or  7 s.  per  yard 
fquare  ; plain  fqiiare  wainfcotting,  the 
workman  finding  deal,  is  valued  at  5 s. 
and  3 s,  6 d.  per  yard.  Ordinary  bilTec- 
lion  wainfcotting,  the  workman  finding 
deal,  is  worth  3 s.  and  6 d.  and  4 s.  pec 
yard.  Large  bilTeflion  wainfcotting, 
with  dantzic  fluff,  is  valued  at  6 s.  or 
7 s.  per  yai'd. 

WAIVE,  according  to  the  different  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  lignifies  to  forfake  ; 
but  in  the  law  it  is  efpecially  applied  to  a 
woman,  who,  for  any  crime,  for  which  a 
man  may  be  outlawed,  is  termed  waive. 

WAIVER,  in  law,  denotes  the  palling  by 
of  a thing,  or  a refufal  to  accept  thereof ; 
and  relates  fometimes  to  an  eftate  con- 
veyed to  a perfon,  and  fometimes  to  a 
plea.  It  is  held,  where  a particular  eftate 
is  granted  with  a remainder  over,  in  that 
cafe,  he  that  has  it,  may  not  regularly 
waive  it  to  the  damage  of  him  in  re- 
mainder ; though  where  one  has  the  re- 
verfion  it  is  otherwife,  for  that  is  not  hurt 
by  fuch  waiver. 

Wake  of  a Jhlp,  is  the  fmooth  water 
aftefn  when  fhe  is  under  fail : this  (hews 
the  way  file  has  gone  in  the  fea,  whereby 
the  mariners  judge  what  way  file  makes. 
For  if  the  wake  be  right  a-ftern,  they  con- 
clude file  makes  her  way  forwards  j but  if 
the  wake  be  to  leeward  a point  or  tvvo, 
then  they,  conclude  Ihe  falls  to.  the  lee- 
ward of  Her  courfe.  When  one  fhip, 

- giving  chafe  to  another,  is  got  as  far  in- 
to the  wind'as  (he,  and  fails  diredlly  after 

• her,  they  fay,  fhe  has  got  into  her  wake. 
A fhip  is  faid  to  flay  to  the  weather  of 
her  wake,  when  in  her  flaying,  fhe  is  fo 

• gqickj  that  file  does  not  fall  to  leeward 


upon  a tack,  but  that  when  fhe  is  tacked, 
her  wake  is  to  the  leeward  ; and  it  is  a 
fign  file  feels  her  helm  very  well,  and  is 
quick  of  fteerage. 

Wake,  is  the  eve  feaft  of  the  dedication,  of 
churches,  which  is  kept  with  feafting  and 
rural  diverfions. 

WAKEFIELD,  a market-town  in  the 
weft-riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the 
river  Caulder,  twenty-four  miles  foulh- 
weftofYork. 

WALACHIA,  a province  of  Turky  in 
Europe,  bounded  by  the  Irongate  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Tranfilva- 
nia,  on  the  north-weft;  by  Moldavia  on 
the  north-eaft;  by  the  river  Danube, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  province  of 
Bulgaria,  on  the  fouth  eaft ; and  the  fame 
river  feparates  it  from  the  province  of  Ser- 
via  on  the  fduth-weft.  It  is  two  hundred 
miles  lonsr,  and  one  hundred  broad. 

WALCOURT,  atowh  of  the  bifiiopn'c  of 
Liege,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Na- 
mur, eight  miles  fouth  of  Charleroy. 

WALDEC,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  landgra- 
viate  of  Heffe  Caffel,  twenty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Heffe  Caflel  city. 

WALDEN,  a market-town  ofElfex,  fitu- 
ated twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of 
Chelmsford. 

WALE,  or  Wales,  in  a fhip,  thofe  outer- 
moft  timbers  in  a fhip’s  fide,  on  which 
the  failors  fet  their  feet  in  climbing  up. 
They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  and 
are  called  her  firft,  fecond,-  and  third 
wale,  or  bend.  See  the  article  Ship, 

Wale- KNOT,  a round  knot  or  knob  made 
with  three  ftrands  of  a rope,  fo  that  it 
cannot  flip,  by  which  the  tacks,  top-fail 
ftieets,  and  ftoppers  are  made  faft,  as  alfo 
fome  other  ropes. 

Wale  reared,  on  board  a fhip,  a name 
the  feamen  give  to  a fliip,  which,  after 
file  comes  to  her  bearing,  is  built  flrait 
up : this  way  of  building,  though  it 
does  not  look  well;  nor  is,  as  the  fea- 
men  term  it,  fhip  fliapen ; yet  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  a fhip  is  thereby  more 
roomy  within  board,  and  becomes  there- 
by a yvholefome  fliip  at  fea,  efpecially  if 
her  bearing  be  well  laid  qut. 

WALES,  a principality  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, comprehending  iz  counties,  bound- 
ed by  Gliefhire,  Shropfhire,  Hereford- 
fliire,  and  Monmoulhfhire,  on  the  eaft, 
and  furroimded  by  the  fea  called  thelrifh 
Channel,  on  the  north,  weft,  and  fouth, 

t^coxi  Wales,  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  in  North  America,  fo  called; 

noyy 
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now  polTefled  by  the  englifh  Hudfon’s 
Bay  company. 

WALKER,  the  fame  with  forefter.  See 
the  article  Forester. 

WALK,  in  gardening.  See  Alley. 
Thofe  made  of  grave),  fand,  orgrafs,  are 
the  moll  commOh  in  England ; but  where 
gravel  or  fand  cannot  be  procured,  they 
are  fometiraes  laid  with  powdered  coal, 
fea-coal  alhes,  or  powdered  brick.  In  or- 
der to  the  laying  of  gravel  walks,  it  is  ve- 
ry proper  that  the  bottom  of  them  be  fill- 
ed with  fome  lime-rubbilh,  coarfe  gravel, 
flint-ftones,  or  other  rocky  materials. 
This  bottom  Ihould  be  laid  eight  or  fen 
inches  thick,  over  which  the  coat  of 
gravel  Ihould  be  fix  or  eight.  The  com- 
mon allowance  for  a gravel  walk  of  five 
feet  breadth,  is  an  inch  in  the  crown  5 
fo  that  if  a walk  be  twenty  feet  wide, 
according  to  this  proportion,  it  will  be 
four  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  on 
each  fide  5 and  a'  walk  of  twenty-five 
feet  will  be  five  inches;  one  of  thirty 
feet  fix  inches  ; and  fo  on.  In  order  to 
lay  gravel  walks  firm,  it  will  be  necelfary 
to.give  them  three  or  four  water  rollings  ; 
that  is,  they  mult  be  rolled,  when  it  rains 
fo  very  fall,  that  the  walks  fwim  with 
water  : this  will  caufe  the  gravel  to  bind. 
Iron  mould  grave],  is  the  bpll  for  bind- 
ing; or  gravel  with  a little  binding  loam 
amongft  it.  The  bed  gravel  for  walks 
is  fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  pebbles, 
which,  being  mixed  with  a due  pro- 
portion of  loam,  will  bind  like  a rock, 
and  is' m-ver  injured  by  wet  or  dry  wea- 
ther, The  width  of  the  walks  mull  al- 
ways be  proportioned  to  their  length, 
and  the  fize  of  the  garden.  For  farther 
particulars,  fee  the  article  Gravel. 
Grafs  walks  In  a garden  are  both  orna- 
mental and  delightful.  See  Grass. 
Sand  walks  are  alfo  frequently  made  in 
-gardens,  as  being  lefs  expenfive  in  the 
making  and  keeping,  than  the  former; 
for  as  the’greateftpartof  the  walks  made 
in  gardens  twill  about  in  an  irregular 
manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  handfome  if  they  were  made  of 
gravel ; and  as  the  w'alks  are  for  the 
mod  part  (haded  with  trees,  fo  the  drip- 
ping of  the  water  from  their  branches  in 
hard  rains,  would  walh  the  gravel  in 
holes,  and  render  the  walks  very  un- 
(ighfly.  When  the  ground  is  traced  out 
in  the  manner  the  walks  are  defigned  in, 
the  earth  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the 
walks,  and  laid  in  the  quarters.  The 
depth  of  this  ihould  be  proportioned  to 


the  nature  of  the  foil ; for  whete  the 
ground  is  dry,  the  walks  need  not  be  ele- 
vated  much  above  the  quarters  ; lb  the 
earth  ihould  be  taken  out  four  or  five 
inches  deep  in  fuch  places ; but  where 
the  ground  is  wet,  the  bottom  of  the 
walks  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches 
below  the  furface,  that  the  walks  may 
be  raifed  fo  high  as  to  throw  off  the  wet 
into  the  quarters.  After  the  earth  is 
taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the  walks  Ihould 
be  laid  with  rubbiih  four  or  five  inches 
thick,  and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible;  then  the  fand  iliould  be  laid  on 
abont  three  inches  thick;  and  after  tread- 
ing it  down,  it  ihould  be  raked  over,  ta 
level  and  fmooth  the  furface.  In  doing 
of  this,  the  whole  Ihould  be  laid  a little 
rounding,  to  throw  off  the  wet  : but 
there  will  be  no  neceffity  of  obferving 
any  exafilnefs  therein;  for  as  the  whole 
ground  is  10  have  as  little  appearance  of 
art  as  poifible,  the  rounding  ihould  ap- 
pear natural,  and  only  fo  contrived,  as 
that  the  water  may  have  free  paffage  off. 

Walk,  in  the  manege,  is  the  flowed, 
and  leall  raifed  of  all  a horfe’s  goings. 
It  is  performed  by  the  horfe’s  lifting  up 
his  two  legs  bn  a fide,  the  one  after  the 
other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  firil. 
Thus,  if  he  leads  with  the  legs  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  firil  foot  he  lift  is 
the  far  hind-foot,  and  in  the  time  he  is 
fetting  it  down  (which  in  a (tep  is  al- 
ways ffiort  of  the  tread  of  his  fore-foot 
on  the  fame  fide)  he  lifts  his  far  fore-foot, 
and  fets  it  down  before  his  nearfore-foot. 
Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down  his  far 
fore-foot,  he  lifts  up  his  near  hind-foot, 
and  fets  it  down  again  juft  ffiort  of  his 
nearfore-foot;  and  juft  as  he  is  fetting 
it  down,  he  lifts  his  near  fore-foot,  and 
fets  it  down  beyond  his  far  fore-foot. 

WALL,  in  architeflure,  the  principal  part 
of  a building,  as  ferving  both  to  inclofe 
it,  and  fupport  the  roof,  floors,  6ff.  See 
the  article  Building. 

Walls  are  diltinguiihed  into  various 
kinds,  from  the  matter  whereof  they 
confift,  as  plaftered  or  mud -walls,  brick- 
walls,  Hone-walls,  flint,  or  boulder  walls, 
and  boarded  walls.  In  all  which  thefe 
general  rules  are  to  be  regarded,  i. 
That  the  right  angle  therein  depending 
is  the  true  caufe  of  all  (lability,  both  in 
artificial  and  natural  pofition.  2.  That 
the  maffieft  and  heavieft  materials  be  the' 
lowed,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  to  be  borne, 
3,  That  the  walls,  as  they  rife,  diminifli 
propottiopably  in  ihicknefs,  for  cafe  both 
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of  weight  and  expence.  4..  That  cer- 
tain courfes  or  ledges,  of  more  ftrengih 
than  the  reft,  be  interlaid,  like  bones,  to 
ftrengthen  the  whole  fabrick.  See  the 
article  House,  &c. 

Brick-walls  are  the  moft  important  and 
ufual  amongft  us.  In  ihefe,  particular 
care  is  to  be  taken  about  laying  of  the 
bricks;  that  in  fummer  they  be  laid  as 
wet,  and  in  winter  as  dry,  as  poftible,  to 
make  them  bind  the  better  with  the 
mortar  ; that  in  fummer,  as  fall:  as  they 
are  laid,  they  be  covered  up,  to  prevent 
the  mortar,  &c.  from  drying  too  faft;  that 
in  winter  they  be  covered  well  to  proteft 
themfrom  rain,  fnow,  and  froft,  which  are 
all  enemies  to  mortar : that  they  be  laid 
joint  on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls 
as  feldom  as  may  be : but  that  good  bond 
be  made  there  as  well  as  on  the  outlide. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  angles  be, 
firmly  bound,  which  are  the  nerves  of 
the  whole  edifice.  In  order  to  which,  in 
working  up  the  walls  of  a building,  it 
is  not  advifeable  to  raife  any  wall  above 
eight  feet  high,  before  the  next  adjoining 
wall  be  wrought  up  to  it,  that  fo  good 
bond  may  be  made  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  work  : it  may  be  worth  notice,  that 
a wall  a brick  and  a half  thick,  with  the 
joint,  will  be  in  thicknefs  fourteen  inches, 
or  very  near;  whence  150  or  160  bricks 
will  lay  a yard  fquare  meafured  upon  the 
face  of  the  building;  and  to  the  (quare 
of  ten  foot  are  ufoally  allowed  lyoo  or 
1800  bricks.  Flint,  or  boulder  walls 
are  much  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  SulTex 
and  Kent,' for  fence- walls,  round  courts, 
gardens,  4fc.  A right  and  left  handed 
man  fits  well  for  this  work,  as  they  have 
a hod  of  mortar  poured  down  upon  the 
woik,  which  they  part  between  them, 
each  fpreading  it  towards  himfelf,  and 
fo  they  lay  in  the  flints.  The  mortar 
for  this  work  muft  be  very  ftilF. 

Wall,  in  gardening.  Of  all  materials  for 
building  walls  for  fruit-trees,  brick  is 
the  belt;  itbeing  not  only  the  handfomeft, 
but  the  warmeft  and  kindeft  for  the 
ripening  of  fruit ; and  affording  the  bed 
conveniency  for  nailing,  as  fmaller  nails 
will  ferve  inbrick  than  will  in  ftone-walls, 
where  the  joints  are  larger ; and  if  the 
walls  are  coped  with  free-ftone,  and  ftone 
pilafters  or  columns  at  proper  diftances, 
to  feparale  the  trees,  and  break  off  the 
force  of  the  winds,  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  the  moft  profitable  walls  of' 
any  others.  In  fome  parts  of  Engla.ad 
there  are  waits  built  both  of  brick  and 
V9L.  IV. 
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ftone,  which  are  found  very  commodions.' 
The  bricks  of  fome  places  are  not  of 
themfelves  fubftantial  enough  for  walls  5 
and  therefore  fome  perfons  that  they 
might  have  walls  both  fubftantial  and 
wholefome,  have  built  thefe  double, 
the  outlide  being  of  ftone,  and  the  in. 
fide  of  brick : but  there  muft  be  great 
care  taken  to  bind  the  bricks  well  into 
the  ftone,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to 
feparate  one  from  the  other,  efpecially 
when  froft  comes  after  much  wet. 

There  have  been  feveral  trials  made  of 
walls  built  in  different  forms ; fome  of 
them  having  been  built  femicircular ; 
others  in  angles  of  various  fizes  ; and 
projefling  more  towards  the  north,  to 
fereen  off  the  cold  winds  : but  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  method  which  has 
fucceeded  near  fo  well  as  that  of  making 
the  walls  ftrait,  and  building  them  up- 
right. Where  perfons  are  willing  to  be 
at  the  expence,  in  the  building  of  their 
walls  fubftantial,  they  will  find  it  an- 
fwer  much  better  than  thofe  which  are 
flightly  buii.,  not  only  in  duration,  but 
in  warmth  : therefore  a wall  two  bricks 
thick,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  better  than 
that  of  one  brick  and  a half : and  if  in 
building  of  garden -walls  they  are  grout- 
ed with  foft  mortar,  to  fill  and  clofe  all 
the  joints,  the  walls  will  be  much  ftrong- 
er,  and  the  air  will  not  fo  eafily  penfi” 
trate,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which  are 
commonly  built. 

For  the  afpeft  or  fituation  of  garden- 
walls,  fee  the  article  Exposure. 
WALLINGFORD,  a borough  town  of 
Berklhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Thames, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Reading. 
.WALLOONS,  the  inhabitants  of  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  fpanifli  Netherlands, 
m/s!.  thofe  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur, 
Luxemburgh,  and  part  of  Flanders  and 
Braban  t. 

The  Walloon  language  is  faid  to  have 
been  that  of  the  ahtient  Gauls  or  Celts, 
WALRUS,  in  zoology,  the  englifli  name 
of  the  phoca,  with  a canine  teeth  ex- 
erted. See  the  article  Phoca. 

This  is  much  larger  than  the  lea-calf,  or 
phoca,  with  the  canine  teeth  covered ; 
growing  to  the  fize  of  the  largeft  ox  ; 
the  head  is  very  large,  and  almoftofa 
rounded  figure;  the  eyes  are-large  and 
prom.inent;  there  are  no  ears,  but  only 
an  aperture  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  of 
an  oblong  form,  and  not  very  large; 
the  nofe  is  obtufe  ; the  neftriis  large,  and 
the  creature  contrails,  and  dilates  them 
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at  pleafure;  tlie  mouth  is  very  large,  and 
the  upper  part  of  it  furniflied  with  thick 
and  cartilaginous  whifters  j the  tongue 
is  fliort,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  of  an  enormous  length  and  fize, 
and  they  hang  downwards  and  forwards 
toward  the  breaft;  the  creature ufes  thefe 
ftrange  weapons  to  climb  upon  the  ice, 
and  to  hang  itfelf  to  the  rocks  in  its  get- 
ting on  (hore  to  fleep. 

WALNUT-TREE,  juglans,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Juglans. 

WALSALL,  a market-town  of  StafFord- 
thire,  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Stafford. 
WALSH  AM,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
eleven  miles  north  of  Norwich. 
WALSINGHAM,  a market-town  of  Nor- 
folk, eighteen  miles  north-welt  of  Nor- 
wich. 

WALTHAM,  a market-town  of  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  lixteen  miles  -north-eaft  of 
Leicefter. 

WALTHERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monadelphia-pentandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confills  of  five 
petals,  vertically  cordated  and  patent ; 
the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  bivalve  capfule, 
vertically  ovated,  and  the  feed  is  fingle, 
obtufe,  and  broadeft  at  top. 

WANGEN,  a market  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  ofSuabia,  twenty-five  miles 
eaft  of  Condance. 

WANLASS,  in  hunting.  Driving  the 
wanlafs,  is  the  driving  of  deer  to  a Hand, 
that  the  lord  may  have  a fhoot,  which 
is  one  of  the  ctiftomary  fervices  of  fiefs. 
WANTAGE,  a market-town  of  Beik- 
fhire,  fifteen  miles  fonth  of  Oxford, 
WAPENTAKE,  (from  the  Saxon)  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  a hundred,  and 
more  cfpecially  ufed  in  the  northern- 
counties  beyond  the  river  Trent.  There 
have  been  feveral  conjeftmes  as  to  the 
original  of  the  word;  one  of  which  is, 
that  antiently  mufters  were  made  of  the 
armour  and  weapons  of  the  inhabit'ants 
of  every  hundred  ; and  from  thofe  that 
. could  not  find  fnfficient  pledges  of  their 
good  abearlng,  their  weipons  were  taken 
away,  and  given  to  others ; whence  it  is 
faid  this  word  is  derived.  See  Hundred. 
WAR,  a conteft  or  difference  between 
princes,  dates,  or  large  bodies  of  people  j 
which  not  being  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary r.'.eafures  of  equity  and  juftiee,  is 
referred  to  the  decifion  of  thefword. 

Holy  War,  is  that  antiently  maintained  by 
leagues  and  croifades,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy-land.  See  Croisade. 

Council  of  War,  See  Council, 
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Ma/i  of  War,  See  Ship,  Rate,  &c. 

Place  of 'War.  See  the  article  Place. 

WARADIN  little,  a town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  twenty-three  mileseaftof  Toc- 
kay, ealflong.  zi°  zc/,  north  lat.  48“  18'. 

Waradin  great,  a town  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary, an  hundred  miles  ealt  of  Buda : 
eaft  long.  21''  50',  north  lat.  47“  15'. 

WARD,  in  law-books,  a word  of  divers 
fignifications  : thus,  a ward  in  London, 
is  a part  of  the  city  committed  to  the 
fpecial  c-harge  of  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  city.  There  are  twenty-fix  wards  in 
London,  which  are  as  hundreds,  and  the 
pariflies  thereof  as  towns.  A foreft  is 
alfo  divided  into  wards,  and  fo  are  moft 
of  our  hofpitals. 

Ward,  warda,  or  Wardagium,  is 
alfo  ufed,  in  our  antient  writings,  for 
the  cuftody  of  a town  or  cattle,  which 
the  tenants  and  inhabitants  were  bound 
to'  keep  at  their  own  charge. 

Ward-hook,  or  Wadd-hook,  in  gun- 
nery,  a rod  of  Half  with  an  iron  end 
turned  ferpent-wife,  or  like  a fcrew  to 
draw  the  wadding  out  of  a gun  when  it 
is  to  be  unloaded.  See  the  article  Wadd, 

WARDA  ECCLESIARUM,  denotes  the 
guardianlhip  of  churches  i which  is  in  the 
king,  during  vacancies,  by  reafon  of 
the  legalia  or  temporalities. 

WARDEN,  or  Guardian,  one  who  has 
the  charge  or  keeping  of  any  perfon,  or 
thing,  by  office.  See  Guardian, 

Such  is  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  the  keep, 
er  of  the  fieet-prifon  j who  has  the  charge 
of  the  prifoners  there,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  committed  from  the  court  of  chan, 
eery  for  contempt. 

Warden,  in  an  univerfity,  is  the  head 
of  a college  5 anfwering  to  what  in 
other  colleges  we  call  the  matter  thereof. 
Warden,  or  lord-warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  is  the  governor  of  thefe  noted  ha- 
vens ; who  has  the  authority  of  an  admi- 
ral, and  fends  out  writs  in  his  own  name. 
Warden  of  the  mint,  is  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  the  gold  and  filver 
bullion  brought  in  by  the  merchants,  to 
pay  them  for  it,  and  overfee  the  other 
officers.  He  is  called  keeper  of  tht 
exchange  and  mint. 

Citrrr/v  Wardens,  See  Church. 

Wardhuys,  a port  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  120  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  north- 
cape  : pad  long.  28'',  and  north  lat.  71’. 

WARDMOTE,  in  London,  is  a court 
fo  called  which  is  kept  in  every  ward  of 
the  city,  anfwering  to  the  curiata  co- 
mitia  in  amient  Rome,  See  Court. 

WARD' 
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WARDROBE,  a clofet,  or  little  room 
adjoining  to  a bed-chamber,  ferving  to 
difpofe  and  keep  a perfon’s  apparel  in  ; 
or,  for  a fervant  to  lodge  in,  to.  be  at 
hand  to  wait,  &c. 

Wardrobe,  in  a prince’s  court,  is  an 
apattment  wherein  his  robes,  wearing 
apparel,  and  other  neceflaries  are  pre- 
ferred under  the  care  and  diredtion  of 
proper  officers  5 as  the  mafter  of  the 
wardrobe,  clerk,  &c,  of  the  wardrobe. 
See  the  article  Master,  and  Clerk. 

WARE,  a market- town  of  Hertfordfliire, 
under  the  meridian  of  London,  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  that  city. 

WAREHAM,  a borough  of  Dorfetfliire, 
feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Dorchefter. 

WARMINSTER,  a market - town  of 
WiltHiire,  feventeen  miles  north-weft  of 
Saliftrury. 

WARN,  in  law,  is  to  fummon  a perfon 
to  appear  in  a court  of  juftice.  See  the 
article  Summons. 

WARNEMUNDE,  a town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  twenty-fix  miles  north  eaft  of 
Wifrnar : eaft  long  ia°  15',  and  north 
lat.  54°  30'. 

WARNETON,  a town  of  Flanders,  feven 
mile.s  north-weft  of  Lifts. 

WARNING-PIECE,  in  the  military  art, 
is  the  gun  which  is  fired  every  night 
about  fun-fet,  to  give  notice  to  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  army  to  beat 
and  found  a retreat  or  ta'ttou,  which  is 
likewife  called,  fetting  the  watch.  See 
the  article  Retreat. 

Warning- WHEEL,  ia  aclock,  is  the  third 
or  fourth,  according  to  its  diftance  from 
the  firft  wheel.  See  the  article  Clock. 

WARP,  in  the  manufafl ures,  is  the  threads, 
whether  of  filk,  wool,  linen,  hemp,  &c. 
that  are  extended  ■ lengthwife  on  the 
weaver’s  loom;  and  a-crofs  which  the 
workman  by  means  of  his  ftiutile  pafles 
the  threads  of  the  woof,  to  form  a cloth, 
ribband,  fuHtan,  or  other  matter. 

For  a woollen  fluff  to  have  the  neceflary 
qualities,  it  is  required  that  the  threads 
of  the  warp  be  of  the  fame  kind  of  wool, 
and  of  the  fame  finenefs  throughout ; 
that  they  be  fized  with  flanders  or  parch- 
ment-fize,  well  prepared,  and  that  they 
be  in  fuflicient  number  with  regard  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fluff  to  be  wrought. 

To  warp  a ftiip,  is  to  fliifi  her  fr-ani  one 
place  to  another,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  will  permit  it  without  danger. 

WARRANT,  an  adf,  inftrument,  or  ob- 
ligation, whereby  a perfon  authoriles 


another  to  do  fomething  which  he  other- 
wife  had  not  a right  to  do. 

Warrant  of  attorney,  is  that  whereby  a 
man  appoints  another  to  do  fomething 
in  his  name,  and  warrants  his  aftion. 
It  feems  to  differ  from  a letter  of  attor- 
ney, which  paflcs  under  hand  and  feal  of 
him  who  makes  it,  before  creditable 
witneffes  ; whereas  warrant  of  attorney, 
in  peribnal,  mixed,  and  fome real  aftions, 
is  put  in  of  courfe  by  the  attornies  fct 
the  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

WARRANTY,  nsarrantia,  a promife  cr 
covenant  by  deed,  made  by  the  bargainer 
for  himfelfand  his  hciis,  to  warrant  and 
' fecure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs  againft 
all  men  for  enjoying  the  thing  agreed 
on  between  them. 

W ARRANTI A chart.®;  a writthatlies 
for  a perfon  who  is  infeoffed  in  lands 
and  tenements,  with  claufe  of  warranty, 
and  is  impleaded  in  an  affize,  cr  writ  of 
entry,  wherein  he  cannot  vouch  or  call 
to  warranty.  See  the  article  Voucher, 

Warrantia  DiEi,  a writ  which  lies  in 
cate  where  a man,  having  a day  afligned 
perl’onally  to  appear  in  cowt  to  an  adiion,' 
wherein  he  is  filed,  is,  in  the  mean  time, 
by  commandment  employed  in  the  king’s 
fervice  ; fo  that  he  cannot  come  at  the 
day  affigned.  It  is  diredled  to  the  juflices, 
ordering  them  not  to  find  or  record  him 
in  default. 

WARREN,  <warrena,  a franchite,  or 
place  privileged  either  by  prefeription 
or  grant  from  the  king,  fo  keep  hearts 
and  fowl  of  warren  in  ; as  rabbits,  hares, 
partridges,  pheafants,  Sfc. 

By  ftatute  21  Edward  III.  a warren 
may  lie  open,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
clofing  it  in,  as  there  is  a park. 

In  the  fetting  up  a warren,  great  caution 
is  to  be  ufed  for  the  fixing  upon  a proper 
place,  and  a light  fituation.  It  ftiould 
always  be  upon  a fmall  afeent,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  eaft  or  the  fouth.  The  foil 
that  is  moft  fuitable,  is  that  which  is 
fandy  ; for  when  the  foil  is  clayey  or 
tough,  the  rabbits  find  greater  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  burrows,  and  never 
do  it  fo  well  j and  if  the  foil  he  boggy 
or  moorifti,  there  would  be  very  little 
advantage  from  the  warren,  for  wet  is 
very  dettruftive  of  ihefe  animals. 

All  due  precautions  mull  be  taken,  that 
the  w'arren  be  fo  contrived,  th.at  the 
rabbits  may  habituate  themfelves  to  it 
with  eale.  Many  would  have  it  that 
warrens  Ihould  be  enclofed  with  walls  j 
J9  O 2 but 
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but  tbis  is  a very  expenfive  method,  and 
feems  not  neceffary  nor  advifeable ; for 
we  find  but  very  few  that  are  fo,  and  thofe 
do  not  fucceed  at  ail  the  better  for  it. 

WARRINGTON,  a market- town  of 
Lancafliire,  feventeen  miles  ealt  of  Liver- 
pool. 

WARSAW,  the  capital  of  Warfovia,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; eaft  long. 
si°  5',  and  north  lat.  54°  15'. 

WARSOVIA,  or  Massovia',  a province 
of  Poland,  bounded  by  Priifiia,  on  the 
north  ; by  Polachia,  on  the  ealt ; by  the 
province  of  Little  Poland  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  that  of  Great  Poland  on  the 
weft. 

WART,  ’verruca,  in  furgery,  a little 
round  hard  e,xcrefcence  arifing  from  the 
fleth  like  a pea. 

A wart  begins  at  the  cutis,  and  feems  to 
be  either  an  efflorefcence  of  the  feruni  of 
the  blood,  which  hardening  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin  makes  a dry  tumor ; or 
elfe  fome  fmall  luxuriancy  of  the  little  ar- 
teries of  the  cutis,  which  thruft  them- 
felves  out,  making  a petty  farcoma,  which 
we  call  a foft  wart.  See  Sarcoma. 
According  to  the  variety  of  the  tumour, 
it  is  fometimes  .whole  with  a fmooth 
furface,  fometimes  chapped  and  uneven. 
The  method  of  cure  which  deferves  to  be 
firft  mentioned,  is  by  ligature  or  vinflure; 
this  is  performed  upon  fuch  of  thefe  ex- 
crefcences  as  are  llender  about  the  roots, 
and  in  a manner  pendent,  by  firmly  ty- 
ing about  them  an  hoife-hair,  or  a filken 
or  linen-thread.  The, waters,  being  de- 
prived of  the  juices  which  nourifli  them 
through  a conftriftion  of  the  veflels  by 
the  ligature,  gradually  wither  and  fall 
away. 

Another  method  of  cure,  is  the  furgeon’s 
inftrument,  in  which  the  wart  is  taken 
up  by  an  hook  or  forceps,  and  then 
very  nicely  feparated  by  the  feiffars. 
The  wound  is  treated  for  fome  time  with 
an  application  of  the  lapis  inftrnalis,  or 
fome  other  corroling  medicine,  that,  if 
any  part  of  a root  fliould  remain,  frepr 
which  a new  tubercle  might  aril'e,  it  might 
be  confirmed  and  deftroyed.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Wound. 

The  cure  by  cauftics  is  beft  performed 
by  cutting  off  the  hard  upper  part  of  the 

‘ wart,  with  a razor  or  feiffars,  and  then 
furrounding  its  bottom  with  a circle  of 
wax  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  re- 
medies; to  touch  it  daily  with  oil  of  tar- 
tar, fpirit  of  fait,  aqua-fonis,  or  butler 
ef  antimony,  gee  the  article  Caustic, 


The  cure  by  cautery  is  performed  by 
choofing  a cautery  of  a proper  fize,  and 
with  that  burning  down  to  the  root  of 
the  wart.  This  is  the  moft  painful  of 
all  the  methods  of  extirpating  thefe  ex, 
crefeences  ; but  the  pain  is  but  for  a 
moment,  and  the  warts  extirpated  this 
way  never  return  again. 

The  cure  by  evulfion  is  performed  by 
anointing  them  with  fofiening  ointment, 
and  then  feizing  them  artfully  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  forcibly 
wrenching  them  out.  This  is  a mounte- 
bank  method,  and  a bad  one  j for  it  is 
not  only  very  painful,  but  the  warts  coin, 
monly  grow  up  again. 

When  warts  are  found  to  look  livid  and 
blue,  it  is  beft  to  let  them  alone  en- 
tirely j becaufe  when  irritated,  they  fre. 
quently  degenerate  into  a cancer.  See 
the  article  Cancer. 

WARTA,  a town  of  Great  Poland,  fitu. 
ated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  fifty, 
feven  miles  fouth  eaft  ofPofna. 

WARFENBURG,  a town  of  Silefia, 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Breflaw. 

W ARWICK,  the  capital  of  Warwick, 
Ihire,  fituated  on  the  river  Avon,  eighty 
miles  north-weft  of  London  : weft  long, 
1°  32',  north  lat.  52°  20'. 

Warwick,  is  alfo  a town  of  Flanders, 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ypres. 

WASEIGNE,  a town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  nine  miles  north  of  Namur, 

WASH,  among  diftillers,  the  fermentable 
liquor  ufed  by  the  nialt-diftillers.  See 
the  article  DiSTlM.ERy. 

It  fljould  be  about  the  ftrength  of  the  ten 
Ihillingfmall-beer;  and  if  the  fpirit  be  ex- 
pefted  fine,  it  had  better  be  too  thin  than 
too  thick.  It  is  only  made  by  mixing 
the  water  hot  with  the  malt  ground  into 
meal.  If  the  water  be  too  hot,  the 
mixture  will  become  gluey ; and  if  too 
cool,  a part  of  the  virtue  of  the  malt  will 
be  loft.  Under  the  right  application  of 
the  water  is  to  be  confidered  the  proper 
manner  of  agitating  the  mafs,  fo  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  aqueous  fluid  may 
come  fully  and  freely  in  contafi  with  the 
foluble  particles  of  the  fubjeft.  When 
once  the  water  is  well  faturated  by  ftand- 
ing  on  the  malt  a proper  lime,  it  mult 
be  drawn  off,  and  frefli  poured  on,  till 
at  length  the  whole  virtue,  or  all  the 
fugary  fweetnefs  of  the  malt  is  extradled, 
and  nothiiig  but  a fixed  bulky  matter  re- 
mains behind,  incapable  of  being  farther 
dilfolved  by  the  aftiqn  of  hot  or  boiling 
water,  or  of  being  advantageouily  svalh- 
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ed  or  rinfed  out  by  the  bare  alFufion  of 
cold.  This  artificial  and  external  agi- 
tation or  ftirring  about  of  the  mafs,  is 
necelTary  not  only  in  the  common  way 
of  brewing  for  the  malt-diftillery,  But 
alfo  in  that  more  expeditious  way,  now 
in  ufe  with  Tome,  of  reducing  the  opera- 
tions of  brewing  and  fermenting  to  one, 
and  grinding  the  malt  to  a fine  meal, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  wa(h  during 
the  whole  time,  and  even  put  into  the 
ftill  with  it,  and  worked  together.  The 
ftirring  may  be  repeated  to  great  advan- 
tage more  than  once  in  each  operation, 
as  at  the  affufion  of  every  parcel  of  frefli 
water,  in  the  common  way,  and  at  any 
Ihortly  diftant  times  in  the  fliorl  way, 
in  which  it  is  of  greater  fervice. 

The  afilion  of  fermentation  works  fuch 
a change  in  the  body  of  the  tindlure  or 
folution,  called  the  wa(h,  as  to  render 
it  feparable  by,  diftillation,  into  parcels 
of  matter  that  are  fpecifically  different, 
and  of  a nature  entirely  foreign  to  what 
the  fame  liquor  would  have  yielded  with- 
out the  fermentation.  See  the  article 
Distillation, 

WASHING,  in  painting,  in  when  a de- 
fign,  drawn  with  a pen  or  crayon,  has 
fome  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a pen- 
cil, as  Indian-ink,  biftre,  or  the  like, 
to  make  it  appear  the  more  natural,  by 
adding  the  fliadow  of  prominences, 
apertures,  &c.  and  by  Imitating  the  par- 
ticular matters,  whereof  the  thing  is 
fuppofed  to  confift. 

Thus  they  walh  with  a pale  red  to  imi- 
tate brick  and  tile  5,  with  a pale  indian- 
blue,  to  imitate  water  and  Hate  ; with 
green,  for  trees  and  meadows;  with 
faffron  or  french-berries,  for  gold  or 
brafs ; and  with  feveral  colours  for 
marbles.  Thefe  wafhes  are  ufually  given 
in  equal  teints  or  degrees  throughout ; 
vvhich  are  afterwards  brought  down  and 
foftened  over  the  lights  with  fair  water, 
and  ftrengthened  with  deeper  colours  for 
the  fliadows. 

Some  colours  are  of  fuch  a gritty,  fandy 
nature,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  grind  them 
fo  fire  as  fome  curious  wot ks  require  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  get  forth  the  flour 
and  finenefs  of  the  colour,  it  muft ' be 
wallied,  which  is  done  thus  ; Take 
what  quantity  of  colour  you  pleafe  to 
wafli,  and  put  it  into  a veflel  of  fair 
water  ; ftir  it  about  till  the  water  be  all 
coloured  therewith,  and  if  any  filth 
fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  fcum  it 
glean  offj  and,  when  you  think  the  grof* 


fell  of  the  colour  is  fettled  at  the  bottom," 
then  pour  off  that  water  into  another 
earthen  veffel,  that  is  large  enough  to 
contain  the  firft  veffel  full  of  water  four 
or  five  times  ; then  pour  more  water  into 
the  firft  veffel,  and  ftir  the  colour  that 
remains  till  the  water  be  thick  ; and, 
after  it  is  a little  fettled,  pour  the  water 
alfo  into  the  fecond  veffel,  and  fill  the 
firft  veffel  again  with  water,  ftirring  it 
as  before  ; continue  to  do  this  till  you 
find  all  the  fineft  of  the  colour  drawn 
forth,  and  none  but  coarfe  gritty  fluff 
remain  in  the  bottom  ; then  let  this 
water  in  the  fecond  veffel  ftand  to  fettle 
till  it  is  perfeflly  clear,  and  that  all 
the  colour  be  funk  to  the  bottom  ; 
which  when  you  perceive,  then  pour  the 
water  clear  fj  om  it,  and  referve  the  co- 
lour in  the  bottom  for  ufe,  which  muft 
be  peifeflly  dried  before  you  mix  it  with 
oil  to  work. 

The  colours  thus  ordered,  are  red  lead, 
blue  and  green  bice,  verditer,  blue, 
green  fma'lt,  and  fpanifli  brown,  when 
you  would  cleanfe  it  well  from  (tones 
for  fome  fine  work,  as  alfo  yellow  oker, 
when  you  intend  to  make  gold  (ize 
of  it. 

Washing  of  ores,  the  purifying  an  ore  of 
any  metal,  by  means  of  water,  from  earths 
and  flones,  which  would  otherwife  ren- 
der it  diflicult  of  fufion  ; this  operation 
Cramer  orders  to  be  done  as  follows  : 
Break  the  ore  to  a coarfe  powder  in  an  iron 
mortar,weigh  twenty  or  thirty  docimaftical 
centners  of  it,  put  them  into  the  waftiing- 
trough,  and  pour  fome  water  upon  them, 
that  the  ore  may  he  thoroughly  moift; 
then  have  a veffel  full  of  water,  the 
diameter  of  which  muft  be  a little  larger 
than  the  length  of  the  trough ; take  the 
trough  with  the  left-hand,  by  the  top  of 
the  hinder  part,  and  dipping  it  hori- 
zontally into  the  water,  move  it  gently 
with  the  right-hand  from  the  fore- part 
of  the  trough,  which  is  always  to  be 
made  the  fliallower  part  of  it,  toward 
the  hinder  part,  which  is  deeper;  then 
take  out  the  trough,  and  incline  it  a little 
on  the  fore-part,  that  the  water  may  run 
out,  and  the  heavier  metallic-part  remain 
at  the  bottom  ; repeat  this  feveral  times 
till  the  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  are  quite  pure.  If  the  (lone,  in 
which  the  ore  is  lodged  be  too  hard  for 
powdering  in  its  natural  Hate,  as  the  flinty 
and  debafed  cryftalline  ones  commonly 
are,  the  whole  muft  be  calcined,  and 
quenched  in  cold  water  feveral  times  over, 

and 
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and  afterwards  powdered  and  waflied  in 
this  manner  : when  it  is  thus  .waflied, 
aifay  a centner  of  it,  and  from  the  bead 
of  metal  this  yields,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
eftimate  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Washing,  or  Washes,  among  gold- 
fmiih's,  coiners,  &c.  are  the  lotions 
whereby  they  recover  the  particles  of 
gold  and  filver  out  of  the  fweep,  i.  e. 
aflies,  earths,  fweepings,  &c. 

This  is  either  performed  by  Amply  wafli- 
ing  them  again  and  again,  or  by  putting 
them  in  the  wafliing-mill. 

To  make  one  of  ihele  waflies,  they  not 
only  gather  together  the  aflies  of  the  fur- 
naces, and  fweepings  of  the  work-houfes, 
but  the)’  alfo  break  and  pound  the  old 
earthen  crucibles  and  the  very  bricks 
i whereof  the  furnaces  are  built  ; little 
particles  of  gold,  &c,  being  found  to 
flick  to  them  by  the  crackling  natural  to 
thofe  metals,  when  in  their  laft  degree 
fcf  heat. 

Thefe  matters,  being  ground  and  mixed 
together,  are  put  in  large  wooden  -bafons, 
where  they  are  walked  in  ftvera!  waters, 
which  run  off  by  inclination  into  troughs 
underneath  ; carrying  with  theili  the 
earth,  and  the  infehfible  particles  of  the 
metals,  and  only  leaving  behind  them 
the  larger  and  more  confiderable  ones 
which  are  vifihle  to  the  eye,  and  taken 
out  by  the  hand  without  more  trouble. 
To  get  out  the  finer  parts  gone  off  with 
the  earth,  they  ufe  quickfilver  and  a 
wafliing-niill.  This  mill  confifts  of  a 
large  wooden  trough,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  metalline  paits,  ferving  as 
mill-ftones;  the  lower  being  convex,  and 
the  upper,  which  is  in  form  of  a crols, 
concave. 

A- top  is  a winch  placed  horizontally, 
which  turns  the  upper  piece  round  ; and 
at  bottom,  a bung  to  let  out  the  water 
and  earth,  when  fufEciehtly  ground. 

To  have  a wajh,  then,  the  trough  is  filled 
with  common  water,  into  which  they  cad 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  quickfilver,  and 
two  or  three  gallons  of  the  matter  re- 
mainingfrora  the  firft  lotion.  Then  turn- 
ing the  winch,  they  give  motion  to  the 
uppermill-llone,  which  grinding  the  mat- 
ter and  the  quick-filver  violently  together, 
the  particles  of  gold  and  filver  become 
the  more  eafily- amalgamated  therewith. 
This  work  they  continue  for  two  hours, 
when,  opening  the  bung,  the  water  and 
earths  run  out,  and  a f'refli  quantity  is 
put  in. 

The  earths  are  eafily  palTed  thus  through 


the  mill  three  times,  and  the  fameqnan- 
tity  of  mercury  ufually  ferves  all  the  three 
times.  When  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  mill  but  the  mercury  united  with  the 
gold  or  filver  which  it  has  amalgamated, 
they  take  it  out,  and  wafliing  it  in  divers 
waters,  they  put  it  in  a ticken-bag,  and 
lay  it  in  a prefs  to  fqueeze  out  the  water, 
and  the  loofe  quickfilver  ; the  remaining 
quickfilver  they  evaporate  by  fire,  in  a 
retort,  or  an  alembic.  The  metal  yvhich 
remains  they  refine  with  lead;  or  part  it 
with  aqua  fortis.  See  Assaying. 

WASP,  in  zoology,  the  black  apis,  with 
four  yellow  circles  on  the  body.  See  the 
article  Apis. 

Wasp-fly,  the  vefpaeform  afilus,  with  the 
antennas  longer  than  the  head.  See  the 
article  AsiLus. 

WAST,  or  Waste,  vafitm,  in  law,  has 
divers  fignifications.  It  is  ufed  for  a 
fpoil,  made  either  in  houfes,  woods, 
lands,  (Sc.  by  the  tenants  for  life,  or  for 
years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of 
him  in  reverfion  or  remainder. 

Upon  this  the  wpit  of  wafte  is  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  wafted,  and 
treble  damages. 

Waste  of  the  foreft,  is  properly  where  a 
man  cms  down  his  own  woods  within  the 
foieft,  without  licence  of  the  king  or  loid 
chief  judice  in  eyre. 

Waste  is  alfo  taken  for  thofe  lands  which 
are  not  in  any  man’s  occupation,  but  lie 
common. 

They  feem  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
lord  cannot  make  fuch  jirofit  of  them,  as 
of  his  other  lands,  by  reafon  of  the  ufe 
others  have  thereof,  for  paffipg  to  and 
fro.  Upon  this  none  may  build,  cut 
down  trees,  dig,  (Sc.  without  the  lord’s 
licence. 

Waste  of  a flnp,  is  that  part  of  her  be- 
tween the  main  and  foremaft. 

Waste-boards,  are  boards  fometimes 
fet  upon  the  fide  of  a boat,  or  other  veir6l, 
fo  keep  the  Tea  from  breaking  into  her. 

Waste-cloths,  in  a fliip  of  war,  the 
fame  with  fights.  Sed  the  article  Fight. 

WATCH,  in  the  art  of  war,  a numbePof 
men  polled  at  any  pafl'age,  or  a company 
of  the  guards  who  go  on  the  patrol.  See 
thearticlesGuARD  and  Patrol. 

Alfo  a perfon  pofted  as  a fpy  in  any  place, 
to  have  an  eye  thereto,  and  to  give  notice 
of  what  paflTes.  A watch  is  properly 
intended  for  the  apprehending- of  rogues 
in  the  night,  as  ward  is  for  the  like  pur- 
pofe  in  the  day  tiiiae;  and  for  default  to 
watch  and  ward,  the  towr.fliip,  (Sc.  is 
puniihable. 
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• punilhable.  It  is  ordained,  that  in  all 
towns  between  Michaelmas  day  and  the 
day  of  Afcenfion,  there  fliall  be  night- 
watches  kept  in  each  city,  with  fix  nien 
at  every  gate,  and  fix  or  four  in  a town. 
Alfo  every  bordugh  is  to  have  twelve 
tnen  to  watch  therein,  or  otherwife  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  placed  from  fun-fet  to  fun- 
rifing,  who  are  to  arreft  ftrangers  fuf- 
pefted,  and  difturbers  of  the  peace,  &c. 
and  may  juftify  the  detaining  of  them  till 
the  morning  ; or  they  may  deliver  them 
to  the  conftable,  in  order  to  be  carried 
before  a juftice. 

At  fea,  the  term  watch  denotes  a mea- 
fure  or  fpace  of  four  hours,  becaufe  half 
the  (hip’s  company  watch,  and  do  duty 
in  their  turns,  fo  long  at  a time  ; and 
they  are  termed  ftar-board  watch,  and 
larboard-watch. 

Watch  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fmall  portable 
movement  or  machine  for  the  meafuring 
of  time;  having  its  motion  regulated  by 
a fpiral  fpring.  See  the  article  Spring. 
Watches,  ftriflly  taken,  are  all  (uch 
movements  as  (hew  the  parts  of  time  ; 
as  clocks  are  fuch  as  publKh  it,  by  (hik- 
ing on  a bell,  &c.  But,  commonly,  the 
name  watch  is  appropriated  to  fuch  as 
are  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  clock  to 
the  large  movements,  whether  they  ftrike 
or  not.  See  the  article  Clock. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch  part  are, 
1.  The  ballance,  confifting  of  the  rim, 
which  is  its  circular  part  5 and  the  verge, 
which  is  its  fpiridle,  to  which  belong  the 
two  pallats  or  levers  that  play  in  the  teeth 
of  the  crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or 
pottance,  which  is  the  ftrong  ftud  in 
pocket- watches,  whereon  the  lower  pivot 
of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of 
which  one  pivot  of  the  ballance- wheel 
plays  ; the  bottom  of  the  potence  is  called 
the  foot,  the  middle  part  the  nofe,  and  the 
upper  part  the  (houlder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  ballance. 

4.  The  regulator  or  pendulum  fpring, 
v/hich  is  the  fmall  fpring  in  new  pocket- 
watches,  underneath  the  ballance.  5. 
The  pendulum,  whofe  parts  are  the  verge, 
pallets,  cocks,  and  the  bob.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  in 
pocket-pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  in  pen- 
dulums, ferving  to  drive  the  ballance  or 
pendulum.  7.  The contrate-wheel,  which 
is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  and 
whofe  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to 
thofeof  other  wheels  ; whence  the  name. 

5.  The  great  or  fit  ft  wheel,  which  is 
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that  the  fufee,  tsfr.  immediately  drives  s 
after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel,  third 
wheel,  &c.  9.  Lallly,  between  the  frame 
and  dial-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report, 
which  is  that  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the 
great  wheel,  and  ferves  to  drive  the  dial- 
wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 
See  the  article  Ballance,  £fr. 

For  the  theory  and  calculation  of  watch- 
work,  fee  the  article  Clock. 

Spring  or  pendulum  Watches,  are  pretty 
much  upon  the  fame  principle  with  pen- 
dulum clocks,  whence  their  denomina- 
tion. If  a pendulum  defcribing  little 
arches  of  a circle  make  vibrations  of  un- 
equal lengths,  in  equal  times,  it  is  by 
reafon  it  defcribes  the  greater  with  a 
greater  velocity.  For  the  fame  reafon  a 
fpring  put  in  motion,  and  making  greater 
or  left  vibrations,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  ftiff, 
and  as  it  has  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
-motion  given  it,  performs  them  neatly  in 
equal  times.  Hence,  as  the  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum  had  been  applied  to 
large  clocks  to  reflify  the  inequality  of 
their  motions  ; fo  to  correfl  the  unequal 
motions  of  the  ballance  of  watches,  a 
fpring  is  added,  by  the  ifochronifm  of 
whofe  vibrations  the  correflion  is  to  be 
effefted. 

The  fpring  is  ufually  wound  into  a fpiral, 
that,  in  the  little  compafs  allotted  it,  it 
may  be  as  long  as  poflTible,  and  may  have 
ftrength  enough  not  to  be  maftered  and 
dragged  about  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ballance  it  is  to  regulate.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  two  parts,  w/k.  the  fpring 
and  ballance,  (liould  be  of  fome  length  ; 
only  fo  adjufted,  as  that  the  fpring,  being 
more  regular  in  the  length  of  its  vibra- 
tions than  the  balance,  may  on  occafioa 
communicate  its  regularity  thereto. 

The  invention  cf  fpring  or  pocket 
watches,  is  owing  to  the  artifts  of  the 
prefent  age.  It  is  true,  we  find  mention 
made  of  a watch  prefented  to  Charles  V. 
in  the  htftory  of  that  prince  ; but  this 
in  all  probability  was  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  clock  to  be  fet  on  a table,  fome 
referablance  whereof  we  have  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  antierit  pieces  made  be- 
fore the  year  1670. 

In  effefl,  it  is  between  Dr.  Hooke  and 
Mr.  Huygens,  that  the  glory  of  this  ex- 
cellent invention  lies,  but  to  which  cf 
them  it  properly  belongs,  is  greatly  dil- 
puted  ; the  EngIKh  afcribed  it  to  the 
former,  and  the  French,  Dutch,  gfc.  to 
the  latter,  Mr,  Derhara,  in  hi'  artificial 
clock-maker,  fays  plainly  that  Dr.  Hooke 

was 
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was  the  inventor  ; and  adds,  that  he  con- 
trived various  ways  of  regulation.  One 
way  was  with  a load-ifone.  Another 
with  a tender  ftraight  fpring,  one  end 
whereof  played  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  the  ballance  ; fo.that  the  ballance 
was  to  the  fpring,  as  the  bob  to  a pendu- 
lum ; and  the  fpring,  as  the  rod  thereof. 
A third  method  was  with  two  ballances, 
of  which  ' there  were  divers  forts  j feme 
having  a fpiral  fpring  to  the  ballance.for 
a regulator,  and  others  without.  But 
the  way  that  prevailed  and  continues  in 
mode,  was  with  one  ballance  and  one 
fpring  running  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  verge  thereof.  Though  this  has  a 
difadvantage  which  thofe  of  twofprings, 
(Sc.  were  free  from,  in  that  a fudden 
jerk  or  confufed  lliake  will  alter  its  vi- 
brations, and  put  it  in  an  unufual  hurry. 
The  time  of  thefe  inventions  was  about 
the  year  1658,  as  appears,  amongother 
evidences,  from  an  infeription  on  one  of 
the  double-ballance  watches  prefented  to 
king  Charles  II.  miz.  Robert  Hooke' 
invent.  1658. T.  Tompionfecit,  16,  The 
invention  prefently  got  into  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ; and  two  of 
them  were  fent  for  by  the  dauphin  of 
France. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Huygens’s  watch, 
with  a fpiral  fpring,  got  abroad,  and 
made  as  great  noife  in  England,  as  if  the 
longitude  could  be  found  by  it.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  his  invention  was 
later  than  the  year  1673,  when  his  book 
deHorol.  Ofcillat.  was  publiflied,  where- 
in he  has  not  one  word  of  this,  though 
he  has  of  feveral  other  contrivances  in 
the  fame  way, 

SifronomicalW hTCU)  a machine  invented 

■ by  Mr.  Neale,  for  folving  feveral  aftro- 
nomical  problems.  It  has  two  glades  ; 
that  in  the  front  covers  a dial-plate,  as  in 
common  watches ; the  other  on  the  back- 
fide,  covers  a plate  forming  a fegment  of 
a globe,  on  which  are  drawn  twenty- 
four  meridian  lines,  with  the  names  of 
fo  many  countries,  at  15''  difference  of 
longitude  from  each  other.  (See  plate' 
CCXCVII.  fig.  I.)  This  plate  makes 
an  entire  revolution  in  twenty- four  hours; 
and,  confequently,  every  country  there, 
on  paifes  by  the  fun,  reprefented  by  A, 
Round  this  plate  is  a circle  divided  into 
*4  hours,  alfo  at  reft ; by  means  of 
which,  when  the  moveable  plate  is  made 
to  correfpond  to  the  true  time,  fliewn  by 
the  hands  on  the  common  fide,  the  time 
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of  day  or  night,  at  the  feveral  countries 
fpecified,  is  fhewn  by  the  hour-circle. 
Round  the  moveable  plate,  and  between 
it  and  the  circle  of  hours  above  deferibed, 
moves  a narrow  Oircle,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  moon’s  age  5 and  over  ag i is 
placed  an  ivory-ball,  B,  reprefenting  the 
mooDi  and  at  right  angles  each  way, 
are  placed  two  pins,  C,  andD,  one  eaft. 
ward,  and  the  other  weftwatd  ; by  means 
of  which,  the  tirne  of  the  moon’s  riling, 
fouthing  and  fetting,  at  thofe  different 
places,  is  (Irewn  in  a very  entertaining 
manner.  Several  other  ufeful  aftrono- 
mical  problems  may  alfo  befolved  thereby. 

Striking  Watch,  one  which,  befides  the 
common  watch- work  for  meafuring  time, 
has  a clock-part  for  ftriking  the  hours; 
fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  they  are 
pocket-clocks.  See  the  article  Clock. 

Repeating  Watch,  one  that  by  only  pull- 
ing a firing,  puffing  in  a pin,  &c,  re- 
peats the  hour,  quarter,  or  minute,  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

WATCHING,  or  Wakefulness, 
fomnia,  in  medicine,  is  produced  by  too 
great  a determination  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  to  the  organs  of  the  fenfes ; where- 
by thefe  organs  are  prepared  to  receive, 
readily,  any  impreffions  from  external 
objeils,  which  they  propagate  to  the 
brain,  and  furniff  the  foul  with  divers 
occafions  of  thinking.  This  extraordi- 
nary flux  of  fpirits  may  have  two  caufes  : 
for,  I.  The  fenfible  objeSs  may  firike 
the  organ  with  too  much  force.  In 
which  cafe,  the  animal  fpirits  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  thofe  agitations  con- 
tinued by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  they 
give  a like  motion  to  the  brain  itfelf ; the 
neceffary  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  animal  mufi  wake.  Thus,  a loud 
ffriek,  pains,  headach,  gripes,  cough- 
fne,  (Sc.  caul'e  waking.  And  the  foul’s 
being  oppreffed  with  cares,  or  deeply  en- 
gaged in  tliinking,  contributes  fo  the 
fame,  fince,  as  it  aftsby  the  miniflry  of 
the  fpirits,  any  cares  or  meditations  that 
keep  them  in  motion,  mufi  produce 
watchfulnefs.  Of  this  kind  are  thefe  in- 
veterate wakings  of  melancholic  perfons, 
fome  of  whom  have  been  known  to  pafs 
three  or  four  weeks  without  a wink  of 
lleep.  See  the  article  Sleep. 
a.  The  other  caufe  is  in  the  fpirits  them- 
felves,  which  have  fome  extraordinary 
difpofition  to  receive  motion,  or  to  per. 
fill  in  it ; as  from  their  too  great  beat, 
or  that  of  the  brain,  in  fevers,  &c. 
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iience  it  is,  that  the  diforder  is  moft 
frequent  in  ftimmer,  in  the  heat  of  youth, 
&c.  See  the  article  HeaT. 

Long  fading  has  the  fame  effefil  ; the 
want  of  food  fubtilizing  the  fpirits,  and 
• drying  the  brain.  The  fame  is  likewife 
an  ordinary  fymptom  in  old  age,  by  rea- 
fon  the  pores  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
having  been  much  widened  by  the  con- 
tinual palTage  of  fpirits  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years,  the  fpirits  now  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  through  them  with  too  mltch  eafe, 
and  need  not  any  extraordinary  inotion 
to  keep  the  mind  awake. 

There  are  indances  of  waking  forty-five 
nights  fuccedively  j and  we  even  read  of 
a melancholy  perfon,  who  never  dept 
once  in  fourteen  months.  Such  watch- 
ings ufually  degenerate  into  madnefs. 
When  the  caufe  is  known,  it  mud  be  re- 
moved, if  polTihle,  and  the  irritated  fpi- 
rits mud  be  appeafed  with  emulfions," 
efpecially  of  poitpy-feeds,  or  with  the 
thebaic  tinflure,  or  theriaca,  and  other 
opiates  in  general,  not  neglefling  the  ori- 
ginal difeafes.  In  fevers,  a mold  I'often- 
ing  diet  is  beneficial ; as  alfo  prepara- 
tions of  barley,  emulfions  of  poppy-feeds 
and  almonds,  decoftions  of  fcorzonera- 
roots,  almond-cfeam,  and  winter-flum- 
mery ufed  as  aliment : likewile  tea  made 
! of  cowflip- flowers,  and  gentle  laxatives. 
When  the  patient  is  redlefs  and  wakeful 
the  night  before  a crifis,  no  hypnotics 
I fliould  be  given.  See  the  article  Fever, 
When  there  is  no  other  difeale,  the  pa- 
tient (hould  fliun  all  care  and  intenfe 
thinking,  efpecially  in  the  evening  : he 
[ Ihould  alfo  ufe  exercil'e,  and  eat  light 

I flippers.  If  it  is  caufed  by  pains,  they 

j fliould  be  appeafed  by  anlifpafmodics, 
tjjings  which  temperate,  and  diaphore- 
tics; and  if  thefe  will  not  do,  mild  opi- 
ates mud  be  added.  In  old  perfons,  all 
care  and  folilude  mud  behanifhcd  ; the 
mind  fliould  be  quiet,  and  the  moderate 
ufe  of  generous  wine  may  be  allowed  in 
the  evening  ; likewile  medicines  of  am- 
ber and  mulk  will  be  proper,  and-  con- 
feSio  alkermes  or  theriaca  with  wine. 
The  drinking  of  hot  water,  and  princi- 
pally coffee,  mud  be  forbid  afte^  dinner. 
WATER,  aqua,  in  phyfiology,  a fimple, 
fluid,  and  liquid  body,  reputed  the  third 
of  the  four  vulgar  elements.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  defines  water  to  be  a fluid  fait, 
volatile  and  void  of  tade;  but  this  defi- 
nition Boerhaave  lets  afide,  in  as  much 
as  water  is  a mendruum  or  diffulvent  of 
falts  and  faline  bodies,  which  does  not 
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agree  with  the  notion  of  its  being  a fait 
itlelf;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  fait 
that  diflblves  another.  This  lad  men- 
tioned philofopher,  ihei'efore,  defines 
water,  a very  fluid,  fcentlels,  tadelefs, 
tranfparent, colourlels  liquor,  which  turns 
to  ice  with  a certain  degree  of  cold.  See 
the  article  Fluid. 

Though  water  be  defined'a  fluid,  it  is  a 
point  controverted  among  philofophers 
whether  fluidity  be  its  natural  date,  of 
the  effefl;  of  violence.  We  fometimes 
find  it  appear  in  a fluid,  and  fometimes 
in  a folid  form  5 and  as  the  former,  in 
our  warmer  climate,  is  the  more  ufual, 
we  conclude  it  the  proper  one,  and  afcribe 
the  other  to  the  extraneous  aflion  of 
cold.  Boerhaave,  however,  aderts  the 
contrary,  and  maintains  water  to  be  na- 
turally of  the  crydalline  kind  ; fince 
wherever  a certain  degree  of  fire  is  want- 
ing to  keep  it  in  fufion,  it  readily  grows 
into  a hard  glebe  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ice.  Mr.  Boyle  is  of  the  fame 
opinion.  Ice,  he  oblerves,  is  ufually 
faid  to  be  water  brought  into  a preter- 
natural date  by  cold  ; but  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  fetting  afide 
our  arbitrary  ideas,  it  might  as  julily  be 
faid  that  water  is  ice  preternaturally 
thawed  by  heat.  If  it  be  urged,  that  ice 
left  to  itfelf  will,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  freezing  agents,  return  to  water  ; it 
may  be  anfwered,  that,  not  to  mention 
the  filow  and  ice  which  lie  all  fummer  on 
the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains, 
even  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  have  been 
affured,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Siberia,  the 
furface  of  the  ground  continues  'more 
months  in  the  year  frozen  by  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  climate,  than  thawed 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; and  a little  below 
the  iurface  of  the  ground,  the  water 
which  chances  to  be  lodged  in  the-cavi- 
ties  there,  continues  in  a date  of  ice  all 
the  year  round  ; lb  that  when,  in  the  heat 
of  the  dimmer,  the  fields  are  covered 
with  corn,  if  you  dig  a foot  or  two  deep, 
you  fliall  find  ice  and  a frozen  foil.  See 
■the  articlesIcE,  Freezing,  &c. 

Water  is  generally  divided  into  fait  and 
frefli,  with  regard  to  the  ocean  and  rivers. 
But,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  it  feems 
divifible  into  as  many  different  fpecies,  as 
the  earth  is  into  beds.  Thus  there  are 
mineral  waters  of  various  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  mineral  fubdance  they  run 
over,  and  becomeimpregnated  with  ; tho’ 
this  impregnation  Ibmetimes  happens  in 
the  way  of  vapour  and  exhalation, 
ig  P Water, 
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Water,  tlierefore,  in  the  general,  iliay  be 
’^s  mixed  a body  as  earth,  and  perhaps 
neifher  of  them  naturally  exifts  in  any 
cohfiderable  purity.  See  Sea- water. 
Mineral-water,  Earth,  VAPOt/R, 
Exhalation,  Sfr. 

In  a general  analyfis  of  water,  the  doilor 
found,  I.  That  common  warm-water 
throws  up  numerous  little  bubbles,  and 
explodes,  in  the  exhaulled  receiver  of  the 
air-pump  ; for  which  reafon  water  con- 
tains what  may,  by  way  of  diftinflion,  be 
called  aether  or  fpirit.  2.  It  contains  a 
merely  aqueous  part,  diftinfl;  from  relher 
and  the  i'ediment,  as  appears  from  dif- 
tilled  common  water.  3.  It  contains  a 
dry  folid  matter,  which  is  either  earthy 
or  faline,  as  appears  upon  a full  evapo- 
ration, and  from  the  infides  of  tea  kettles, 
which,  after  long  ule,  are  lined  with  a 
ftony  matter  that  beats  oft'  in  flakes  or 
crufty  pieces.  See  the  articles  AlR, 
Distillation, 

Water  is  not  only  contained  in  the  earth 
Es  in  a refervoir,  hut  likewife  floats  in 
the  atmofphere.  In  both  cafes  it  is  a£lu- 
ated,  rarified,  and  put  in  motion  by  heat, 
fo  as  to  prove  inftrumental  in  producing 
effefls.  Thus  it  producesi.clouds,  rains, 
dews,  fprings  and  rivers.  It  .rcfrelhes 
the  earth,  recruits  vegetables,  and  is  the 
fupport  of  fifh  and  other  animals  by  con- 
veying nutriment  to  all  their  parts. 
It  is  alfo  the  firft  and  immediate  Lnftru- 
ment  of  fermentation,  putrefaSion,  .cor- 
ruption, and  change  in  all  vegetable  and 
animal  fuhjefls.  See  Atmosphere, 
Cloud,  Rain,  Dew,  &c. 

But  the  nature  and  ufes  of  water,  will 
bell  appear  from  the  following  experi- 
ments. I.  That  water  is  contained  in 
many  folid  bodies,  and  to  appearance  in 
dry  bodies,  was  proved  thus  : a piece  of 
the  harden  and  drieft  bone  being  pro- 
cured, and  diftilled  in  an  earthen  re- 
tort, with  degrees  of  fire,  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  water,  along  with  much  oil  and 
volatile  fait,  was  obtained:  whence  it 
appears,  that  animal  matters  are  refolv- 
abie  into  the  four  chemical  principles, 
water,  oil,  fait  and  earth.  This  experi- 
ment holds  true  even  of  the  oldeft  hartf- 
liorn,  the  drielt  and  hardeft  woods,  earths 
and  pulverized  ftones.  Whence  it  alfo 
appears,  that  water  may  be  concealed  in 
folid  bodies,  and  make  a conftituent  part 
thereof:  for  it  is  not  meant  that  water 
infinuates  itielf  into  the  fuperficial  pores 
of  bodies,  fuqh  as  wood,  fkins,  fife,  lb 
as  to  fwell  them  in  raoilt  weather,  and 
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leave  them  ftifunt  in  dry!  but  that  It 
remairls  permabefitly  intermixed  as  an 
effential  ingredient,  or  as  a part  of  fdid 
bodies.  See  the  article  Body.- 

2.  That  water  may  be  Collefled  from  the 
drieft  air,  or  in  .the  hotteft  climate,  was 
proved  by  the  following  experiment. 
Half  a pint  of  common  water  was  put 
into  a cylindrical  glafs  wiped  perfefilly 
dry  on  the  outfidci  then  was  added  to 
the  water  two  ounces  and  three  quarters 
of  pulverized  and  dry  fal  ammoniac; 
thefe  were  ftirred  brilkly  together,  where- 
upon the  water,  floating  in  the  external 
air  was,  by  the  coldnefs  thus  produced, 
condenfed  on  the  outfide  of  the  glaft.'as 
the  fait  dillolved  within, ^ and  trickled 
.down  in  fmall  veins,  into  the  lhallow 
bafon  fet  underneath  to  receive  it.  This 
experiment  holds  in  all  climates  and 
places  of  different  heights  where  it  has 
been  tiled;  whence  by.  the  law  of  in- 
duction we  may  make  it  univerfal,  till 
any  contradictory  inftance  appears.  Thus, 
therefore,  it  may  hold  in  the  moll  parch- 
ed countries,  and  hotteft  feafons,  fo  as  to 
afford  an  agreeable  method  of  cooling 
potable  liquors,  and  rendering  them  more 
refrefliing.  For  if  the  containing  gla.'s 
of  the  fait  and  water  be  fet  in  any  liquor, 
the  liquor  will  be  cooled  thereby;  and  if 
any  confiderable  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  contrivance,  it  is  .ob.'ervcd, 
that  it  might  in  fome  meafure  feive  to 
fupply  the  thirfty  traveller  in  parched-de- 
farts,  and  the  Tailors  with  frelh  water 
atfea.  See  Sea-water. 

3.  To  determine  the  proportion,  of  water 
contained  in  an  afligned  portion  of  the 
atmofphere,  we  are  directed  by  the.fol- 
lowing  experiment.  Having  by  means 
of  the  air  pump,  and  an  exact  pair  of 
fcales,  found  the  weight  of  a certain 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  a large  glafs- 
veffel,  there  was  included  therein  a cer- 
tain known  weight  of  well  dried  poten- 
tial cautery,  whofe  property  it  is  power- 
fully  to  attract  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
This  veffel  was  kept  clofe  Ilopt  for  feveral 
hours;  during  which  time,- the  potential 
cautery  was  grown  wet,  in  which  Hate 
being  weighed  again,  it  was  found  con- 
fiderably  to.increafe;  which  muft  be  ei- 
ther owing  to  the  water  attracted  out  of 
the  air  in  the  glafs,  or  to  a condenfation 
of  the  air  itfelf  into  an  aqueous  fluid  ; 
for  fuch  a fluid  might  now  by  diftilla- 
tion  be  obtained  fiom  the  matter  thus 
run  per  deliquium.  It  is  obferved  that 
there  is  room  to  fufpect,  that  if  this  ex- 

perimest 
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Ijerlment  W£re  made  in  peifeclion,  a 
weight  of  water  aimbft  equal  to  that  of 
the  air  included  in  the  vtfl'el,  might  be 
thus  obtained,  which  might  prove  a very 
extraordinary  difcovery,  and  fliew  what 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  matter -of  common  air,  is  little  more 
than. water,  SeeAiRand  Atmosphere. 
4.  That  an.  earthy  fubftance  is  naturally 
contained  in  water,  was  proved  as  fol- 
lows. Three  feveral  glalTes  were  filled 
with  pure  rain-water,  fpring  water,  and 
Thames  water,  and  fuffered  to  Hand, 
clofe  covered,  for  fome  days  before  they 
were  exhibited.  There  was  an  earthy 
fediment  then  depofited  in  all  the  three, 
but  rooft  in  .the  Thames  wate.r,  the  fedi- 
ment whereof  was  not  only  larger,  b.at 
alfo.raore  foul  and  muddy  than  in  the  rain 
water;  though  here,  alfo,  it  was  dirty, 
perhaps,  becaufe  not  carefully  collected; 
whereas,  in  - the  pump. water,  it  was 
white,  fcaly,  flaky,  and  fliining,  like 
fine  I'pangles'uf  talc.  This  experiment 
is  alfo  univerfal,  fo  far  as  it  has  been 
tried  with  care,  and  holds  true  of  the 
waters  of  all  fpeoies  and  all  Countries, 
particularly  in  thofe  called  mineral  wa- 
ters, from  which  an  earthy  fubftance  may 
ufually  be  precipitated  by  art,  in  a con- 
liderable  proportion.  See  the  article 
Pyrmont-water, 

Certain  experiments  carefully  made,  and 
repeated,  Ihew  that  the  terreftrial  matter 
naturally  contained  in  water,  has  a prin- 
cipal fliare  in  the  growth  and  inci  eafe  of 
vegetables  ; all  the  plants  that  thrive  in 
water  appearing  to  enlarge  their  bulk 
in  proportion  to  the  earthy  matter  they 
draw  from  the  water.  Whence  pure  ele- 
mentary water,  feems  but  a kind  of  ve. 
hide  to  convey  this  nutrimental  or  fuh- 
ftantial  part,  and  depofile  it  in  the  vef- 
fels  through  which  the  water  moves,  in 
order  to  its  general  exit  at  the  furface  of 
vegetables.  But  we  are  not  here  to  ex- 
clude the  inftrumental  efficacy  of  the  two 
Other  elements,  fire  and  air.  And  this 
appearing  to  bethe  general  office  of  water 
in  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, <viz,  the  conveyance  or  diftrihu- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  matter  to.all  their 
parts,  it  may  be  proper  to  cpnfiderits 
phyfical  properties,  which  would  won- 
derfully fit  it  for  this-office.  See  the  ar- 
iticle  Vegetation. 

The  figure  of:  its  component  parts  ap- 
pears to  be  froooth  and  fpherical,  like 
thofe  of  quickfilver-j  whence  it  becomes 
extremely  moving  and  penetrating. 
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Thus  It  reidily  enters  the  pores  of  wood, 
leather,  (kins,  chords,  imifical  Hring.s, 
&c.  thus  likewife  it  becomes  capable 
of  moving  and  agitating  panicles  of  mat- 
ter lefs  active  than  itfelf,  and  fo  proves 
the  more  immediate  phyfical  agent  cf 
fermentation,  putrefaction,  folution,  &c, 
and  thus  it  alfo  conveys  earthy  and  fa- 
line  matters  through  our  fil-M-es  of  paper, 
(lone,  Sfc.  and  even  raifes  fome  propor- 
tion of  them  in  diftillations.  Its  particles 
likewife  appear  fo  be  extremely  minute, 
and  fo  have  a large  fhsre  of  furface. 
Hence  water  is  admirably  fitted  for  a fol- 
vent,  or  for  readily  entering  the  pores  of 
falts,  and  coming  into  full  contact  with 
all  their  particles  ; nnd  thus  it  will  pafs 
where  air  cannot,  on  account  of  its 
moifture,  or  lubricating  power,  whereby 
it  fallens  miicilagiDous  matters,  and  vvill 
therefore  foak  through  the  dole  pores  of 
a bladder- 

The  fpeciific  g-ra-vity  of  water,  and  con- 
(aquently  its  goodnefs  by  its  lightnefs,  are 
to  be  directly  judged  of  by  the  hydro- 
ftatical  ballance.  This  experiment  is  a 
good  fubftitute  for  feveral  other  ways  of 
examining  the  purity  and  goodnefs  of 
waters,  both  common  and  mineral ; for 
it  appears  by  numerous  inftances,  that 
light  waters  are,  caterisfaribus,  the  bell, 
pureft,  and  wlioldbmtft.  That  water  is 
accounted  heft  and  wholfomeft  which  is 
not  only  the  lighteft  and  freed  from  ear- 
thy fediment,  but  that  which  is  the  mod 
fpiritous  j and  ihefe  properties  are  ufual- 
ly found  in  pure  rain-water;  that  being 
naturally  diftilled  from  the  ocean  a-nd 
rivers,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  raifed 
up  into  the  atmofphere,  from  whence  it 
is  returned  much  after  the  manner  of 
common  diftillatlon.  See  tbe  articles  Spe- 
cific Hydrostatical  Bal- 

lance, Chalybeate  Water,  &c. 

Fix)m  the  preceding,  and  ether  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Shaw,  made  upon  water, 
he  deduces  the  following  axioms  and 
canons.  Firft  we  'have  feen.  That 
water  is  naturally  contained  in  fome  of 
the  drieft  and  hardeft  bodies,  and  in 
the  dried  air.  2.  That  itfelf  naturally 
contains  an  earthy  fubftance.  3.  That  it 
is  the  proper  men  ftruum  of  falls,  dif- 
folving  more  of  one,  and  lefs  of  another. 
4.  That  one  good  (ign  of  its  purity  and 
wholefomenefs  is  levity.  5.  That  the 
ingredients  of  a mineral  water  may  be 
difcov.ered  by  chemical  expedients  and, 
,6.  .That,  roinetabwaters  are.  imitable  by 
art  from  fuch  difcovery.  See  Mineral 
19  P a Water, 
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Water,  Pyrmont- Water,  Sff. 
Secondly,  That  water  is  of  infinite  ufe 
in  all  the  woiks  both  of  nature  and  art, 
as  without  it  there  could  be  no  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  or  accretion  performed 
in  any  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
marine,  or  atmofpherical  regions.  The 
blood  could  not  flow  in  the  veins,  the 
Tap  in  the  veflels  of  vegetables,  nor  the 
particles  of  minerals  concrete  and  grow 
together,  without  water.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  Urgeft  part  of  our  blood,  our 
drink,  and  other  aliments.  There  could 
be  no  corruption,.'  fermentation,  or  dtf- 
folution  carried  on  without  it,  no  brew- 
ing, no  diftillingj  no  wines,  no  vinegar, 
no  I'pirits,  raade'without  it.  Seethe  ar- 
ticles GENER.ATiaN,  Nutrition,  Ac- 
cretion, &c. 

Thirdly,  That  we  meet  with  water  un- 
der an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  bodies,  as  that  of 
air,  vapour,  clouds,  fnow,  hail,  ice,  fap, 
wines,  blood,  flefli.  bone,  horn,  ftooe, 
&c.  through  all  which  it  feems  to  pafs 
unaltered,  as  an  agent  or  inftniment  that 
fuftcrs  no  alteration  by  ie-a61ion,  hut 
remains  capable  of  reruniing  the  form 
of  water  again  upon  orcalion.  See  the 
aiticies  Snow,  Hail,'  five. 

Fouithly,  That  water  in  its  own  com- 
rnoii  Hate  appears  to  be  a combination  of 
all  the  elements  together,  as  containing 
a quantity  of  fire,  which  keeps  it  fluid, 
a quantity  of  air,  and  a quantity  of 
earths  whence  it  can  be  no  wonder  that 
water  aHne,  as  it  appears  to  the  fenfe.s, 
Ihould  fnffice  for  vegetation  in  fome  cafes, 
where  little  earth  is  wanted,  or  for  I'up- 
porting  animal  and  mineral  life,  where 
no  great  degree  of  nutriment  is  requi- 
red 5 and  hence  it  proves  a gluten,  or 
cement  to  fome  bodies,  and  a folvent  to 
others;  thus  it  confolidates  brick,  plaifter 
of  Pans,  libne,  bone,  &(.  but  dilfolves 
fait?,  and  fubtiie  earths  appro.acbing  to 
falts,  and  becomes  the  inftrumental  caufe 
of  their  aflion.  See  Element,  Sfc. 
Fifthly,  That  water  conveys  nourifliment, 
or  a more  fixed  qnd  folid  matter  to  the 
parts  of  vegetables,  where  having  de- 
pofited  it,  the  finer  fluid  perfpires  into 
the  attriofphere,  which  gives  us  the  phyi- 
fical  caufe  of  the  dampnefs  and  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  woody  countries,  as 
they  remarkably  find  in  Arnerica.  For 
all  large  vegetables  aft  after  the  manner 
of  forcing  pumps,  and  continually  draw 
in  large  quantities  of  water  at  their  roots, 
qnd  cjifcljayge  if  ut  their  leaves,  wlpch 


intimates  a method  of  coliefling  water  in 
dry  countries,  and  likewil'e  of  making 
fait- water  fielh.  Seethe  article  Vege, 
tation.  Sea- water,  £ff. 

Sixthly,  That  the  water  in  palling  thro’ 
plants,  after  having  depofited  its  more 
terreftrial  part,  does  not  always  go  off 
pure,  but  impregnated  with  the  finer 
effluvia,  or  more  fubtiie  particles  of  the 
vegetable ; thus  making  an  atmofphere 
round  every  plant,  according  to  its  nature 
odoriferous  or  otherwife,  which  fiipplies 
us  with  a rule  for  procuring  the  odori- 
ferous waters  of  vegetables  by  dillil- 
lation. 

Seventhly,  That,  the  particles,  not  fine 
enough  to  go  off  thus  along  with  the 
water,  are  left  behind  up’on  the  furface 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  be- 
ing now  thickened  or  firained  from  their 
rnoirter  parts,  and  remaining  in  the  form 
of  honey,  manna,  gums,  balfams,  .Sfc, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable. 
And  hence  appears  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
plants  proving  more  odoriferous  and 
i'weet  when  the  weather  is  both  warm 
and  moift,  as  immediately  after  a lum- 
mei’s  fliower.  See  the  articles  FIoney, 
Manna,  Gum,  &c, 

Eigluly,  That  the  chemical  operator 
(liouldform  to  himfelf  an  hygrometer  for 
the  feivice  of  his  laboratory  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  water  at  all  times  con- 
tained in  the  air,  which  continually 
mixes  with  his  preparations,  differently 
augments  their  weight,  and  promotes  or 
hinders  many  of  his  operations.  See  La- 
boratory and  Hygrometer. 
Ninthly,  That  pure  water  makes  the 
largeft  part  of  mineral  waters,  where  it 
is  impregnated  as  a menftruum,  with  fe- 
veral  ingredients  that  it  diflblyes  or 
drinks  up  in  its  paffage  through  the 
earth. 

Tenthly  and  laftly,  the  preceding  en- 
quiry affords  confiderable  light  for  dif, 
covering  prafticable  ways  of  making 
fea-water  frefh  and  potable,  and  of  pre- 
paring waters  by  art,  fo  as  to  render 
them  fitter  for  the  common  ceconomical 
ufesy  and  the  fervice  of  many  particular 
arts,  as  medicine,  pharmacy,  chemiftry, 
brewing,  diftilling,  &c. 

Water  is  of  the  utmolt  ufe  in  divers  of 
the  mechanical  arts  and  occafions  of  life, 
as  in  the  motion  of  mills,  engines,  foun- 
tains, and  other  machines,  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  all  which,  fubfervient  thereto,j 
or.founded  thereon,  as  fiphons,  pumps, 
&.C,  make  the  fubjeft  of  hydrmiliesi.  See 
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the  articles  Mill,  Engine,  Fountain, 

■ JVlACHlNE,  HyPRAULICS,  &C. 

‘The  laws,  properties,  &c,  of  this  fluid, 
viith  refpeft  to  the  forefaid  ufes,  as  its 
motion,  gravitation,  prefllon,  elevation, 
a£lion,  momenta  and  velocities,  (Sc. 
which  make  the  fubjeft  of  hydroftatics, 
may  be  I'een  under  the  article  Fluid  and 
Hydrostatics. 

For  the  water-poife,  or  that  inftrument 
which  ferves  to  meafure  the  gravity, 
denlity,  velocity,  (Sc.  of  water,  fee  the 
article  Hydrometer. 

For  the  afcent  of  water  in  capillary  tubes, 
fee  the  article  Capillary. 

For  an  account  of  the  water-clock,  the 
water-level,  the  water- organ,  &c.  See 
Clepsydra,  Level,  Organ,  (Sc. 

WateRj 'd  hydrography,  and  geography, 
is  a common  or  general  name,  applied 
to  all  liquid  tranfparent  bodies,  gliding 
or  flowing  on  the  earth,  in  which  fenfe 
water  and  earth  are  faid  to  conllituteour 
terraqueous  globe.  See  Earth. 

■ Inthisfttnfe,  water  is  dillinguiflted  with 
regard  to  the  places  where  it  is  found, 
into  fea-water,  rain-water,  fpring-water, 
well-water,  ciftern-water,  lake  water, 
moral's- water,  fefc.  See  the  articles  Sea, 
Rain,  River,  Spring,  Well,  (Sc. 
For  the  periodical  changes  to  which  the 
water  of  the  fea  is  liable,  fee  the  articles 
Tides,  Flux,  Ebb,  &c. 

Water,  in  medicine,  pharmacy,  Sfc.  call, 
ed  al!b  artificial  and  medicated  waters, 
are  a kind  of  liquors  procured  or  prepar- 
ed by  art  from  divers  bodies,  principal- 
ly of  the  vegetable  tribe,  having' various 
properties,  and  ferving  for  various  pur- 
poCes.  Thefe  waters  are  either  fimple, 
or  compound  ; limple-waters  are  thofe 
procured  from  fome  one  vegetable  body, 
the  intention  of  vyhich  is  to  draw  out  the 
virtues  of  the  herb,  feed,  flower,  root, 
or  the  like,  fo  as  it  may  be  more  con- 
veniently given  in  that  form  than  any 
Other.  The  means  whereby  this  fepara- 
tion  is  effefted,  are  either  evaporation, 
infufion,  decoction,  or  diftillation.  See 
Rvaporatiqn,  Infusion,  (Sc. 

The  fimple- waters  of  chief  virtue  are  the 
following  ones,  mz.  dill-water,  angelica- 
water,  mint -water,  rofemary  water, 
orange- flpwer- water,  black-cherry- wa- 
ter, parfley-water,  camomile- water,  peny- 
poyal-water,  fennel-water,  dantaflc  rpfe- 
water,  hylfop-water,  ruc-water,  juniper- 
water,  elder-water,  lovage-water,  car- 
rninative- water,  Stc.  for  the  virtues  of 
p^ch  whereof  we  refer  the  reader  to  thofe 
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afcribed  to  the  feveral  plants,  or  other 
bodies  from  whence  the  water  is  pro- 
cured, which  may  be  found  under  their 
proper  heads  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
Compound-waters,  or  thofe  wherein  fe- 
veral ingredients  are  ufed,  are  very  nu- 
merousi  and  make  a large  article  in  com- 
merce ; fome  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries, according  to  the  difpenfatory  pre- 
fcripts,  for  medicinal  ufes ; others  by  the 
dillillers,  to  be  drank  by  way  of  dram  5 
and  others  by  the  perfumers,  &c.  They 
are  diltinguiflied  by  different  epithets, 
(Sc.  in  refpect  either  of  the.fpecific  vir- 
tues of  the  waters,  or  the  parts  of  the 
body  for  the  cure  whereof  they  are  intend- 
- ed,  or  the  dileafes  they  are  good  againlf, 
or  the  ingredients  they  are  compounded 
of,  or  their  different  ufes,  &c. 

The  molt  confiderable  among  the  clafs 
of  compound-waters,  are  alexipharmic 
or  alexiterial-waters,  fuch  as  treacle-wa. 
ter,  plague-water,  milk-water,  poppy- 
water,  (Sc.  alum-water,  angelica- water, 
annifeed-water,  apricot-water,  aromatic- 
water,  arthritic- water,  bryony  - water, 
carduus-water,  water  of  feparation,  or 
depart,  cauftic - water,  cephalic- water, 
chalybeat-water,  cinnamon-water,  clary- 
water,  clove-water,  cordial-water,  cof- 
metic- water,  gentian-water,  gum-water, 
hepatic-water,  honey-water,  hungary- 
watef,  hyfteric  water,  iced  or  frozen- 
water,  imperial-water,  lime-water,  aqua- 
mirabilis,  or  the  wonderful-water,  neph- 
ritic-water, ophthalmic  water,  orange-i 
water,  peach-water,  popi  y- water,  pyony- 
water,  role-water,  fcoi-dium-watcr,  fpe-^ 
cific-water,  fplenetic-waler,  ftomachic- 
waler,  ftyptic  water,  treacle- water,  vul- 
nerary-water, (Sc. 

The  ufes  and  preparations  of  mod  of 
thefe,  and  feveral  others,  may  he  feen  as 
they  arc  aiTanged  under  their  refpefiliva 
names  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
workj  but  as  there  waters  are  exceeding 
numerous,  and  the  manner' of  rnakrng 
them,  is  not  always  the  fame,  we  muff 
refer  the  chemrcal  or  medical  reader  to 
the  difpenfttories,  wherein  he  will  find, 
that  every  one  gives  his  own  method  as 
the  heft  one. 

■\Vc  have  only  three  genera!  remarks  to 
add,  with  regard  to  thole  intended  for 
drinking.  i.  That  fu  h wherein  any 
thing  is  inful'ed,  as  brtiifed  fruits,  pound- 
ed herbs,  (Sc.  or  ground  fpices,  mult  be 
always  palled  through  a filtre,  to  make 
them  finer  and  purer,  a.  That  th  ;fe 
with  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  win-. 
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sre  ufually  diftillAd  after  mixing  their 
ingredients,  which  renders  thol'e  liquors 
exceeding  ftrong  and  dangerous.  3.  That 
the  waters  which  take  their  name  from 
particular  things,  as  cinnamon,  &c.  have 
often  fome  other  ingredients,  joined  with 
them,  according  to  the  tafte  or  fmell  re- 
quired. 

WnrER,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  divers 
iiquors  or  humours  in  the  human  body, 
fuch  is  the  aqua  phlegmatica,  which  is 
a foft  ferous  humour,  contained  in  the 
pericardium,  and  wherein  the  heart 
fwims.  See  Pericardium. 

Water,  a water  prepared  every  Sun- 
day in  the  romifli  church,  with  divers 
prayers,  exorcifms,  ©’c.  ufed  by  the 
people  to  crofs  themfelves  withal  at  their 
entrance  to  and  going  out  of,'  church; 
and  pretended  to  have  the  virtue  of  wadi- 
ing  away  venial  fins,  driving  away  devils, 
preferving  from  thunder,  diffolving 
charms,  fecut  ing  from,  or  curing  difeafes. 
Many  of  the  reformed  take  the  ufe 
of  holy -water  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  loftral  water  of  the  antient 
Romans.  See  TcsTRAirioN. 

Water  ordeal,  or  Trial,  amongour 
anceftors,  was  of  two  kinds,  by  hot  and 
by  cold,  water.  Trial  or  purgatiofi,  by 
boiling  or  hot  water,  was  a way  of  prov- 
ing crimes,  by  immergjng  the  body,  or 
the  arm,  in  hot  water,  with  divers  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  In  the  judgment  by 
boiling  water,  the  accufed,  or  he  who 
perfonated  the  accufed,  was  obliged  to 
put  his  naked  arm  into  a caldron  full  of 
boiling  water,  and  to  draw  out  a ftone 
.ijience  placed  at  a greater  or  lefs  depth, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  crime, 
Tfai?  done,  the  arm  was  wrapped  up, 
and  the  judge  fet  his  feal  on  the  cloth, 
and, at  the  end  of  three-days  they  return- 
ed to  view  it,  when  if  it  were  found  witli- 
out  any  fcald,'  the  accufed  was  declared 
innocept.  The  nobles  or  great  perfona- 
ges  purged  themfelves  thus,  by  hot  water, 
and  the  populace,  by  cold  water.  The 
trial,  or  .purgation,  by  cold  water,  was 
, thus  : after  certain  prayers  and  other  ce- 
remonies, the  accufed  was  fwaddled, 
.or  tied  up,  all  in  ..a  pelotbon  or,  lump, 

, and  thus  call  into  a river,  lake,  or  velTel, 
^ of  cold  water,  where  if  he  funk  he  was 
‘.  held  criminal,  if  he  floated,  innocent. 

In  the  levitical  law,  we  find  mention 
' m.ade  of  water  which  ferved  to  prove, 
whether  or'no  a vvoman  was  an  adul- 
terefsj  the  formula,  as  it  was  perform- 
' ed  by  the  priefl,  may  be  feen  in  the 


fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
Water,  among  jewellers,  is  properly  the 
colour  or  luftre  of  diamonds  and  pearls. 
The  term,  though  lefs  properly,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  hue  or  colour  of  other 
ftones.  See  Diamonp  and  Pearl. 
Water-bailiff,  is  an  officer  in  Tea-port 
towns,  appointed  for  the  fearching  of 
lliips ; and  in  London,  the  water-bailiff 
-hath  the  fupervifing  and  fearch  cf  fifli, 
brought  thither;  and  the  gathering  of 
the  toll  arifing  from  the  Thames ; his 
office  is  likewife  to  aireft  men  for  debt, 
or  other  perfonalor  criminal  matters 
uphn  the  river  Thames. 

W ATEV.-Buik,  Djtifeus,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Dytiscus, 

Water- Scorpion,  ?ie/‘a,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  Nepa.- 
Water-borne,  in  the  Tea-language,  A 
ffiip  is  faid  to  be  water-borne,  when  flie 
is,  where  there  is  no  more  water  than 
will  barely  bear  her  from  the  ground;  or 
when  lying  even  with  the  ground,  (he 
firfl:  begins  to  float  or  fwim. 
Water-colours,  in  painting,  are  fuch 
colours  as  are  only  diluted  and  mixed  up 
with  gum-water,  in  contradiftindlion  to 
oil-colours.  . 

The  ufe  of  water-colours  makes  what 
we  call  limning,  as  that  of  oil-colours 
does  painting,  properly  fo  called.-  See 
■the  articles  Colour  and  Limning, 
Water,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the 
eddy-water  that  follows  the  ftern  of  a 
(hip,  not  palling  away  fo  fall  as  that 
which  Aides  by  her  Tides. 

Water,  or  Sea-;Gage.  See  Gage, 
Water-gang,  a channel  cut  to  drain  3 
place  by  carrying  off  a Aream  of  water. 
Water-line  of  a Jhip,  a line  which  di- 
ffinguilhes  that  part  of  her  pnder  water 
from  that  above,,  when  (he  is  duly  laden. 
Water-measure,  Salt,'  fea-coal,  fife, 
while  aboard  veffels  in  the  ppol  or  river, 
Ere  meafured  with  the  corn-bu(hel  heaped 
up  ; or  el(e  five  ftriked  pecks  are  allow, 
ed  to  the  bulhel.  This  is  called  water- 
meafure.  See  the  article  Measure, 
Water- MEN,  are  fuch  as  row  in  boats,  or 
ply  on  the  river  Thames,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  whom  the  lord-mayor  of  London, 
and  court  of  aldermen  there,  had  always 
great  power.  They  ftill  have,  the  ap- 
pointing of  their  fares,  the  taking,  .mo^e 
than  which,  makes  them  liable  to  a fine 
of  40  s.  and  half. a year’s  imprifonment. 
The  fares  affeffed  are,  from  Lpndqq- 
bridge  to  Limehoufe,  Ratcliff-crofs,  ©c. 
oars,  I s.  fcullers,  fid,  to  Wapping-dock, 

Rother- 
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Jlollierhith  church-ftairs,  oars,  6 d. 
fculleis  3 d.  from  either  fide  of  the  water 
above  the  Bridge  to  Lambeth,  ar'd  Vaux- 
liaU,  oars,  is.  fcullers,  6d;  all  the  ftairs 
bet'iveen  London-bridge  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  oars,  6d.  fcullers,  3d.  Watermens 
boats  ought  to  be  twelve  feet  and  a half 
in  length,  and  four  and  a half  in  breadth; 
and  no  apprentice  to  any  waterman  lhall 
taW  upon  him  the  care  of  a boat  till  he 
is  fixteen  years  of  age,  if  a waterman’s 

■ fon;  and  ieventeen,  if  a landman’^fon, 
unlefs  he  has  worked  with  fame  able 
waterman  two  years,  &c.  No  tilt-boat, 
or  row-barge,  &c.  may  take  in  above 
thirty- feven  paflengers,  or  three  more  by 
the  way;  nor  any  boat  above  eight  paf- 
fengers,  and  two  by  the  way,  ellfe  they 
forfeit  5I.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  10  1. 
for  the  fecond, . fife,  and  if  any  perfon 
be  drowned  when  a greater  number  are 
taken  in,  the  waterman  is  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  may  be  tranfported,  fife. 

Water-shoot,  a young-  fprig  which 
fprings  out  of  the  ..root  or  ftock  of  a 
tree. 

Water-shot,  in  the  fea-language,  a fort 
of  riding  at  anchor  when  a (hip  is  moored 
neither  crofa  the  tide,  nor  right  up  and 
downy  but  quartering  betwixt  both. 

Water-table,  in  architeflure,  a fort  of 
ledge  left  in  ftone,  or  brick-walls,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
ground,  from  which  place  the  thi'bfcnefs 
of  the  wall  begins  to  abate.  See  Wall. 

Water-way,  in  a (hip,  is  a fmall  ledge 
of  timber,  lying  fore  and  aft  on  the  deck, 
clofe  by  her  fides,  to  keep  the  water  from 
running  down  there. 

Water-wheel,  an  engine  for  raifing 
water  in  great  quantity  out  of  a deep 
well.  See  Wheel. 

Water-works,  in  general,  denote  all 
manner  of  machines  moved  by,  or  em- 
ployed in  raifing  or  fuftaining  water; 
in  which  fenfe,  water-mills  of  all  kinds, 
fluices,  aquKdufls,  fifr.  may  be  called 
water-works.  See  Mill,  &c. 

The  term  water- works,  however,  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  fuch  machines  as 
are  employed  only  in  raifing  water. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  defeription  of 
that  at  London-bridge,  which  is  moved 
by  the  common  tide-water  of  the  river 
Thames.  AB  (plate  CCXCVIII.)  the 
axle-tree  of  the  water-wheel,  is  nineteen 
feet  long,  three  feet  diameter,  in  which 
C,  D,  E,  F,  are  fourfets  of  arms,  eight  in 
each  place,  on  which  are  fixed  G,G,  G,G, 
four  rings,  or  fets  of  felloes,  in  diameter 
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twenty  feet;  and  the  floats  H,  H,  H,  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  deep^ 
being  about  twenty-fix  in  number. 

The  wheel  lies  with  its  two  gudgeons, 
or  center-pins  AB,  upon  two  braffes  in 
the  pieces  MN,  which  are  two  great 
levers,  whofe  fulcrum,  or  prop,  is  an 
arched  piece  of  timber  L ! the  levers  be- 
ing made  circular  on  their  lower  fides 
to  an  arch  of  the  radius  MO,  and  kept 
fn  their  places  by  two  arching  'ftuda 
fixed  in  the  ftock  L,  through  two  mor- 
tifes  in  the  lever  M N.  The  wheel  iS, 
by  thefe  levers,  made  to  rife  and  fall 
with  the  tide,  which  is  performed  in  this 
manner;  the  levers  MN  are  fixteen  feet 
long ; from  M,  the  fulcrum-  of  the  lever, 
to  O the  gudgeon  of  the  water-wheel, 
fix  feet;  and  from  O to  the  arch  at  H, 
ten  feet.  TSB^'bottom  of  the  arch  N 
is  fixed  a ftr^'g  triple  chain  P,  made 
after  the  fafiiion  of  a watch-chain,  but 
the  links  arched  to  a circle  of  one  foot 
diameter,  having  notches,  or  teeth,  to 
take  hold  of  the  leaves  of  a pinion  of 
caft  iron  Q^,  ten  inches  diameter,  with 
eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  an  axis. 
The  other  loofe  end  of  this  chain  has  h 
large  weight  hanging  at  it,  to  help  to 
coiinterpoife  the  wheel,  and  preferve  the 
chain  from  Hiding  on  the  pinion.  On 
the  fame  axis  is  fixed  a cog-wheel  R, 
6 feet  diameter,  with  48  cogs.  To  this 
is  applied  a trundle,  or  pinion  S,  of  fix 
rounds,  or  teeth;  and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a cog-wheel  of  fifty-one 
cogs,  into  which  the  trundle  V,  of  fix 
rounds,  works ; on  whofe  axis  is  a winch 
or  windlafs  W,  by  which  one  man,  with 
the  two  windlafles,  raifes  or  lets  down 
the  wheel,  as  there  is  occafion.  And 
becaufe  the  fulcrums  of  thefe  levers  MN 
are  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  wz. 
at  M or  X,  in  what  fituation  foever  the 
wheel  is  raifed  or  let  down,  the  cog- 
wheel I,  I,  is  always  equidiftant  from 
M,  and  works  or  geers  truly. 

By  means  of  this  machine  the  ftrenglh 
of  an  ordinary  man  will  raife  about  fifty 
ton  weight. 

I,  I,  is  a cog-wheel  fixed  near  the  end 
of  the  great  axis,  eight  feet  diameter, 
and  44  cogs  working  into  a trundle  K, 
of  45  feet  diameter,  and  20  rounds, 
whole  axis  or  fplndle  is  of  caft  iron  4 
inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  braflTes  at 
each  end,  as  at  X.  -i 

ZZ  is  a quadruple  crank  of  caft  iron,  the 
metal  being  fix  inches  fquare,  each  of 
the  necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  the 

center, 
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Center,  which  is  fixed  in  braflTes  at  each 
end  in  two  head-ftocks  fattened  down  by 
caps.  One  end  of  this  crank  at  Y is 
placed  clofe  abutting  to  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree  X,  where  they  are  at  thofe  ends 
fix  inches  diameter,  each  having  a flit  in 
the  ends,  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put, 
one  half  into  the  end  X,  the  other  half 
into  Y,  by  ‘means  of  which  the  axis 
X turns  about  the  crank  Z Z. 

The  four  necks  of  the  crank  have  each 
an  iron  fpear,  or  rod,  fixed  at  their  upper 
ends  to  the  refpeftive  libra,  or  lever,  a i, 
3,  4i  within  three  feet  of  the  end, 
Thefe  levers  are  twenty-four  feet  long, 
moving  on  centers  in  the  frame  bbbb^ 
at  the  end  of  which,  at  c i,  z,  3,  4., 
are  jointed  four  rods  with  their  forcing 
plugs  working  into  d x,  2,  j,  4,  four 
call  iron  cylinders  four  feet  three  quar- 
ters long,  feven  inches  bore  above, 
and  nine  below  where  the  valves  lie, 
fattened  by  fcrewed  flanches  over  the 
four  holes  of  a hollow  trunk  of  caft  iron, 
having  four  valves  in  it  juft  over  ee  e e, 
at  the  joining  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrels,  or  cylinders,  and  at  one  end  a 
fucking  pipe  or  grated,  going  into  the 
water,  which  fupplies  all  the  four  cy- 
linders alternately. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders  d i, 
dz,  di,d^,  come  out  necks  turning 
upward  arch-wife,  as  gggg,  whofe  up- 
per parts  are  caft  with  flanches  to  fcrew 
up  to  the  trunk  hhbh-,  which  necks 
have  bores  of  feven  inches  diameter,  and 
holes  in  the  trunk  above  communicating 
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with  them,  at  which  joinirig  are  plate',! 
four  valves.  The  trunk  is  caft  with  four 
bolTes,  or  protuberances,  Handing  out 
againft  the.  valves  to  give  room  for 
their  opening  and  Ihutting ; and  on  the 
upper  fide  are  four  holes  Hopped  with 
plugs,  to  take  out  on  occalion,  to  cleanfe 
the  valves.  One  end  of  this  trunk  is 
flopped  by  a plug  i.  To  the  other  iron 
pipes  are  joined,  as  i 2,  by  flanches 
through  which  the  water  is  fo'rced  up  to 
any  height  or  place  required. 

Befides  thefe  four  forces,  there  are  four 
more  placed  at  the  other  ends  of  the 
librae,  or  levers  (not  fliewn  here  to  avoid 
confufion,  but  to  be  feen  am  the  left 
hand)  the  rods  being  fixed  at  ai,  2,  3,  .j, 
working  in  four  cylinders,  with  their 
parts  ee,  f,  gg,  and  r,  as  be- 

fore  defcribed.  Handing  near  kk. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wheel  (at  B)  is 
placed  all  the  fame  fort  of  work  as  at 
the  end  A is  defcribed,  mz. 

The  cog-wheel  I. 

The  trundle  K. 

The  fpindle  X. 

The  crank  Y,Z. 

Thq  fucking  pipes  f. 

The  four  levers  «f,  ae,  &c. 

Eight  forcing  rods,  ad,  ad, 

Eight  cylinders,  de,  de,  &c, 
Fourtriinks,  fifth  as  ee,  hh. 

Two  forcing  pipes,  as  i. 

So  that  one  Angle  wheel'works  16  pumps. 
All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in, 
one  perfpeftive  view,  without  making  it 
very  much  confufed. 


A calculation  of  the  quantity  of  av at er  raifed  by  the  engines  at  London  bridge. 

In  the  firft  arch  next  the  city  is  one  wheel  with  double  work  of  16  forcers, 

T . r Firft  wheel  double  work  at  one  end,  and.  Angle  at  the  other  12 
ti,-  j Second  wheel  in  the  middle  - - - - - 8 ‘ 

C Third  wheel  - 16 


In  all 


52  forcers, 
z-i  fti'okes. 


One  revolution  of  a wheel  makes  in  every  forcer 

So  that  one  turn  of  the  four  wheels  makes  ...  - ii4ftrokes 

When  the  river  is  at  belt,  the  wheels  go  fix  times  round  in  a minute,  7 g 
and  *but  ai  at  middle  water  - - - 5 
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The  number  of  ftrokes  in  a minute 
The  ftroke  is  zi  feet  in  a 7 inch  bore,  raifes 
They  raife.per  minute 

That  is,  123120  gallons  =1954.  hog- 
iheads  per  hour,  and  at  the  rate  of  468^6 
hoglheads  in  a day,  to  the  height  of  120 
feet. 

This  is  the  ufmoft  quantity  they  can  raife, 
fuppofing  there  were  no  imperfeflions  or 
lofs  at  all. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  the  confiderations 
following,  that  no  engine  can  raife  fo 


3 

2052 

much  as  will  anfwer  the  quantity  of 
water  the  cylinder  contains  in  the  length 
of  the  forces,  or  pifton'’s  motion.  For, 
Firft,  opening  and  Ihutting  of  the  valves 
lofe  nearly  fo  much  of  that  column,  as 
the  height  they  rife  and  fall. 

Secondly,  no  leather  is  ftrong  enough  for 
the  pifton,  but  there  muft  continually  Hip, 
or  fqueeze  by,  fome  water,  when  it  is 

raifed 


I alegall 


ons, 
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fo  as  to  lofe  no  water,  tlren  a great  part 
of  the  engine’s  force  is  deftroyed  by  fric- 
tion. 

By  fome  experiments  accurately  made  on 
engines,  whofe  parts  are  large  and  excel- 
lently performed,  they  will  lole  one  fifth 
and  fometimes  one  fourth  of  the  calcu- 
lated quantity. 

However,  the  perfeflions  or  errors  of  en- 
gines are  to  be  compared  together,  by 
the  calculated  quantities  of  forces  ; for  as 
they  differ  in  thofe,  they  will  propor- 
tionably  differ  in  their  aftual  perform- 
ances. 


ratfe^l  to  a great  height;  and,  when  the 
Column  is  fhort,  it  will  not  prefs  the  lea- 
ther enough  to  the  cylinder,  or  barrel : 
but,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  or  firft 
moving  of  the  pifton,  there  is  fo  little 
weight  on  it,  that,  before  the  leather  can 
expand,  there  is  fome  lofs. 

Thirdly,  and  this  lofs  is  more  or  lefs, 
as  the  piftons  are-loofer  or  ftraiter  lea- 
thered. 

Fourthly,  when  the  leathers  grow  too 
. foft,  they  are  not  capable  of  fullaining 
the  pillar  to  be  raifed. 

Fifthly,  if  they  are  leathered  very  tight, 

Tbe  ponxier  by  ’ivbicb  the  wbeels  are  moved. 

The  weight  of  the  pillar  of  water,  on  a forcer  7 inches  diameter  and  120  feet  high, 
7 X 7=49  16.  The  pounds  avoirdupoife  in  a yard,  nearly. 

40  yards  high, 
j 960 16.  on  one  forcer. 

8 forcers  always  lifting. 

The  whole  weight  1568016.  —140  Cwt.  ton  weight  on  the  engine  at  once. 
Then  the  crank  pulls  the  libra  3 feet  from  the  forcer,  and  8,3  feet  from  the  center, 

7 ton 
XII  3 

8,3)79.1(9,5.  ton  on  the  crank. 

Wallower  - - 2,2)9,5(413  ton  on  trundle. 

The  fpur-wheel  - . . 4, 

Radius  of  the  great  wheel  10)17,2(1,72  ton. 


The  force  on  the  floats  18  Cwt.  40 16.  34,40  Cwt. 

But  to  allow  for  friflion  and  velocity,  may  be  reckoned  i ton  f . 

The  ladles,  or  paddles,  14  feet  long,  18  inches  deep,  —22,4  Iquare  feet. 

The  fall  of  water  is  at  a mean  ® 

44,  S 

6 gallons  in  a cubic  foot. 
268,8 

10,  16.  in  a gallon. 

. 112)  2688  (24  hundred. 

The  velocity  of  the  water,  4 feBt  in  21"'  of  time,  ■ 

21"'— 4 feet  : ; — • 60":  685  feet  per  minute. 

The  velocity  of  the  wheel  =1310  feet  per  minute. 

Quantity  expended  on  the  wheel,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  dream,  14.33 
hogftieads  per  fecond. 

But  at  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  645  hogflieads/rr  fecond,  ^ 

The  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  as  i to  2,  2. 

Fig.  I.  plate  CCXCIX.  reprefents  a fide ; to  thofe  are  fattened  jhe  piftons 


curious  machine  for  raifing  water,  exe- 
cuted at  Nynphenbourg,  by  the  count  de 
Whal,  matter  of  the  works  to  the  eleflor 
of  Bavaria.  It  raifes  water  fixty  feet 
high  into  a refervoir,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
eleftor’s  gardens. 

The  water  of  the  canal,  falling  down 
the  inclined  plane  at  turns  the  large 
wheel  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which,  by  cogs,  moves 
the  arbor  D,  and  the  fame  on  the  other 
VOL.  IV, 


of  fixteen  forcing  pumps  G,  four  on 
each  fide  the  arbor,  as  reprefented  in  tht 
figure. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps  is  a tube, 
through  which  the  water  is  forced  into 
the  pipe  O,  and  from  thence  through  the 
pipe  P,  which  conveys  it  into  the  refer- 
voir. Thefe  pumps  are  fattened  toge- 
ther jby  pieces  of  timber,  with  iron 
clamps,  to  make  them  firm,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  figure. 

19  0^.  This 
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This  Is  a very  good  machine,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  imitated,  either  in  whole  or 
in  Jiart,  when  water  is  to  be  raifed. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  water- 
works with  a defcription  of  two  machines 
much  ufed  in  Holland. 

Fig.  2.  ibid,  reprefents  another  machine 
for  raifing  vvater:  it  is  moved  by  the 
man  C,  wallcing  in  the  wheel  C,  as  is 
plain  from  (he  figure.i  The  large  wheel 
Ai  A,  G,  has  feven  fquare  holes  in  its 
circumference,  as  A,  A,  A,  which  run  in 
a fpiral  form  to  the  axis  B.  The  water, 
by  the  motion  of  the  wheel  whofe  circum- 
ference is  conllantly  immerfed  in  it,  runs 
along  thefe  fpiral  tubes  to  (he  axis;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  D,  where  it  is 
difcharged,  and  by  means  of  the  trough 
and  fpout  F,  F,  conveyed  to  the  referv'oir 
deftined  to  receive  it. 
rig.  3‘  ibid,  reprefents  a machine  ufed 
by  the  Dutch  for  freeing  their' dykes  of 
water.  It  confifts  of  live  pieces  of  board, 
forming  a kind  of  (coop,  as  B ; the  han- 
dle C is  fufpended  by  a rope  faft'ened  to 
three  po!  placed  triangularly,  and 
fallened  toge'ther  at  A,  as  is  plain  from 
the  figure.  As  the  working  of  this  ma- 
chine confifts  in  balancing  it>  and  di- 
rc-fling  it  fo  that,  after  having  filled  it 
with  water,  it  may  throw  it  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dam,  we  fhall  only  obferve 
that  the  labourer  at  two  ftrokes  can  draw 
only  half  a cubic  foot  of  water  in  four  fe- 
conds,  which  amounts  to  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 

Fig.  4.  ibid,  is  another  machine  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  above  defcribed. 
The  figure  fufficiently  explains  its  ufe. 
It  is  woiked  by  two  men,  one  at  A,  and 
another  at  D.  The  machine  moves  on 
the  center  B,  and  each  end  is  immerfed 
alternately  in  the  water;  by  which  means 
it  flows  into  each  end  of  the  machine, 
where  there  is  a valve,  to  prevent  its  re- 
turning ; and,  by  the  alternate  motion  of 
the  machine,  the  water  fo  taken  up  is 
conveyed  to  B,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
fpout  C,  over  the  dam. 

WATERFORD,  a port  town  of  Ireland, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Sure,  eight  miles  north 
of  the  fea ; weft  longitude  7”,  north 
latitude  52®  12'. 

It  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  Ireland, 
and  has  a good  foreign  trade. 

watering,  in  the  manufaflures,  is  to 
give  a luftre  to  fluffs,  &c.Joy  wetting 
them  lightly  with  gum-water,  and  then 


paffing  them  fhrough  the  prefs,  or  caleti« 
der,  whether  hot  or  cold. 

The  gum-water  ought  to  be  pure,  thin, 
and  clear,  otherwife  the  folds  of  the  fluff 
will  flick  together:  the  operation  muff 
alfo  be  performed  when  the  water  is  very 
. hot,  that  it  may  penetrate, 
WATLINGTON,  a market- town  of  Ox- 
fordfhire,  fituated  twelve  miles  fouth-eaff 
, of  Oxford. 

WATTON,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Norwich. 
WAVE,  tmda,  in  philofophy,  a cavity  In 
the  furface  of, water,  or  other  fluid,  with 
an  elevation  afide  thereof.  See  Fluid. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  explains  the  nature  of 
waves  in  water  after  the  following  man- 
ner : Let  AB  and  CD  (pi.  CCXCVII. 
fig.  2.  n®  I.)  be  the  furface  of  water 
quiefcent  in  the  upright  leg  K,L,  MM, 
of  a received  tube.  And  if  the  water  be 
put  into  motion,  and  afcends  in  the  leg 
KL  toEF  it  will  defcend  in  the  leg 
MN  toGH;  fo  that  EA  = DH. 
Again,  let  P V be  a pendulum  vibrating 
in  the  cycloid  KPS,  its  length  VP,  from 
the  point  of  fofpefifion  to  the  center  of 
ofcillation,  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  water  in  the  tube ; let  P be  the  lowelf 
point,  and  PQ^anarcli  of  the  cycloid, 
equal  to  the  altitude  A E. 

The  force  by  which  the  water  is  alter, 
nately  accelerated  and  retarded  in  its  mo- 
tien  in  the  lube,  is  the  excefs  of  the 
weight  ofi  water  in  either  leg  above  the 
weight  ih  the  other;  and,  therefore, 
when  tlie  water  in  the  leg  K L afcends  to 
E F,  and  in  the  other  leg  defcends  to 
GH,  that  force  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  two  equal  quantities  of  water 
AEFB-FCGHD  = 2 AEFB;  and, 
' therefore,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
water,  as  E A to  V P,  or  as  P Q_  to 
PR;  becauf'e  the  femi-cycloid  P R ii 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
which  defcribes  it,  from  the  nature  of 
the  curve. 

All  the  power  by  which  the  weight  P ij 
in  any  point  Q.jiccelerated  or  retarded  in 
the  cycloid,  is,  to  its  whole  weight,  as 
the  diftance  P QJi-bm  the  loweft  point  P, 
to  the  length  of  the  femi-cycloid  P R, 
Wherefore,  as  the  moving  forces  of  the 
water  and  pendulum  are  at  firft  quiefcent, 
thofe  powers  will  move  them  equally  in 
equal  times,  and  caufe  that  they  go  for- 
wards and  backwards  together  with  a re- 
ciprocal motion  : all  which  is  eafily  de- 
duced from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  cycloid,  the  motpon  of  hea- 
vy bodies,  and  the  forces  of  bodies  in 
motion. 

Hence  it  follows,  that,  whether  the  di- 
ftance  AE  be  great  or  fmall,  the  reci- 
procations of  the  water  will  all  be  per- 
formed in  equal  times.  Alfo,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  whole  length  of  the  water  be 
78,4  inches,  each  reciprocation,  orafcent 
and  defcent  of  the  water,  will  be  per- 
formed in  one  fecond  of  time ; becaufe  a 
pendulum  of  half  that  length  vibrates  in 
that  time.  Laftly,  if  the  length  of  the 
aqueous  canal  be  increafed  or  diminiihed, 
the  time  of  each  reciprocation  will  be  in- 
creafsd  or  diminiihed  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  length. 

When  the  nature  of  waves  in  water  is 
confidered,  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
veiy  nearly  with  the  motion  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  abovementioned  j and,  con- 
fequently,.  their  motion  will  be  fimilar  to 
that  of  a pendulum.  For  let  EFG 
(iilW.  n*  2.)  reprefent  the  level  furface 
of  water  when  it  is  not  agitated  fo  as  to 
produce  waves ; when  it  is  thus  agitated, 
let  AB  C D reprefent  the  wavy  furface, 
AC  the  higheft  parts  of  the  waves,  and 
B D th?  loweft  or  concave  part.  Then 
it  is  evident,  the  weight  qf  the  water  at 
A above  EG  will  caufe  it  to  defcend 
as  far  below  the  level  to  B ; and  with 
the  motion  acquired  by  that  defcent,  it 
it  will  again  afcend  to  the  fame  height  C, 
and  fo  produce  a conftant  fucceffion  of 
waves  in  the  watery  furface,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  wasfliewn  in  the  tube. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  becaufe  the  length 
of  the  whole  water  to  be  moved  is  from 
the  higheft  point  A to  the  loweft  point  B, 
if  the  length  of  a pendulum  be  half  A B, 
it  will  ofcillate  once  while  the  water  de- 
fcends  from  A to  B ; and  in  another 
ofcillation,  it  will  afcend  from  B to  C ; 
and  fo  on.  So  that  a wave  will  pafs 
through  itf  whole  length  in  the  time  of 
two  ofcillations  ; and,  therefore,  in  the 
time  of  one  ofcillation  of  a pendulum 
four  times  as  long,  or  equal  to  AB  C. 
lyhence,  becaufe  ABC,  in  very  large 
and  wide  waves,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
breadth  A C ; therefore,  when  the  waves 
are  39,2  inches  broad,  they  will  undulate 
in  one  fecond  of  time ; and,  confe- 
quently,  fince  the  times  of  all  the  undula- 
tions are  equal,  there  will  be  39,2  + 60 
“2352  inches,  or  196  feet,  run  through 
by  a wave  in  one  minute;  which  is 
11760  feet  J>er  hour.  Hence,  alfo,  the 
yplocity  of  greater  pr  leffer  waves  will  be 


increafed  or  diminiihed  in  the  fubdupll- 
cate  proportion  of  their  breadth  ! that  is, 
if  V “ velocity  of  the  greater  waves 
ABC  D,  and  w or  velocity  of  the  lefler 
waves  a.  b.  Cj_d.  e./._&c.  then  it  will  be 
V : <1/ ; ; AC  ^ ac.  Becaufe  the  ve- 
locities and  times  of  bodies,  moved  in 
any  manner  by  gravity,  are  proportional 
to  the  fquare  roots  of  the  perpendicular 
altitudes,  and  thofe  altitudes  are  as  the 
lengths  of  pendulums ; and,  therefore, 
as  the  breadth  of  waves. 

The  waves  of  the  fea  are  of  two  kinds, 
natural  and  accidental.  The  natural 
waves  are  thofe  which  are  exaftly  pro- 
portioned in  lize  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
wind,  whofe  blowing  gives  origin  to 
them.  The  accidental  waves  are  thofe 
occafioned  by  the  wind’s  reafting  upon  it- 
felf  by  repercullion  from  hills  and  moun- 
tains, or  high  fhores,  and  by  the  wafliing 
of  the  waves  theniftlves,  otherwife  of  the 
natural  kind,  againft  rocks  and  Ihoals  s 
all  thefe  cafes  give  the  waves  an  eleva- 
tion, which  they  can  never  have  in  there 
natural  ftate. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  proved,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  moft  violent  wind 
never  penetrates  deeper  than  fix  feet  into 
the  water  ; and  it  Ihould  feem  a natural 
confequence  of  this,  that  the  water  moved 
by<<t  can  only  be  elevated  to  the  fame 
height  of  fix  feet  from  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face in  a calm  : and  this  fix  feet  of  eleva- 
tion being  added  to  the  fix  of  excavation, 
in  the  part  whence  that  water  fo  elevated 
was  raifed,  fhould  give  twelve  feet  for 
the  iitmoft  elevation  of  a wave.  This  is 
a calculation  that  does  great  honour  to 
its  author;  for  count  Marfigli  meafured 
carefully  the  elevation  of  the  waves  near 
Provence,  and  found  that,  in  a very  vio- 
lent tempeft,  they  arofe  only  to  feven 
feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  fea, 
and  this  additional  foot  in  height  he  ca- 
fily  refolved  into  the  accidental  fliocks  of 
the  water  againft  the  bottom,  which  was, 
in  the  place  he  meafured  them  in,  not  fo 
deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  affefling  • 
the  waves;  and  he  allows  that  the  addi- 
tion of  one  fixth  of  the  height  of  a wave, 
from  fuch  a difturbance  from  the  bottom, 
is  a very  moderate  alteration  from  v/hat 
would  have  been  its  height  in  a deep  fea  j 
and  concludes,  that  Mr.  Boyle’s  calcula- 
tion bolds  perfeflly  right  in  deep  feas, 
where  the  waves  are  purely  natural,  and 
have  no  accidental  raiifes  to  render  theni 
larger  than  their  juft  proportion.  In  deep 
water,  under  tlie  high  Ihofes  of  the  fame 
?3  P®*' 
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pait  of  France,  this  author  found  the  na- 
tural elevation  of  the  waves  to  be  only 
five  feet;  but  he  found  alfo,  that  their 
breaking  againft  rocks,  and  other  acci- 
dents to  which  they  were  liable  in  this 
place,  often  raifed  them  to  eight  feet 
high. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  from  this  calcula- 
tion, that  no  wave  of  the  fea  can  rife 
more  than  fix  feet  above  its  natural  level 
in  open  and  deep  water;  for  waves  im- 
menfely  higher  than  thefe  are  formed,  in 
violent  tempefts,  in  the  great  feas. 
Thefe,  however,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
waves  in  their  natural  ftate,  but  they  are 
fingle  waves  formed  of  many  others; 
for  in  thefe  wide  plains  of  water,  when 
one  wave  is  raifed  by  the  wind,  and  would 
elevate  itfelf  up.to  the  exaft  height  of  fix 
feet,  and  no.  more,  the  motion  of  the 
water  is  fo  great,  and  the  fuccefiion  of 
the  waves  fo  quick,  that,  during  the 
time  this  is  fifing,  it  receines  into  it  feve- 
ral  other  wsves,  each  of  which  would 
have  been  at  the  fame  height  with  itfelf ; 
thefe  run  into  the  firft  wave,  one  after 
another,  as  it  is  rifing:  by  this  means 

l>its  rife  is  continued  much  longer  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  and  it  be- 
comes terribly  great.  A number  of 
thefe  complex  waves  arifing  together, 
and  being  continued  in  a long  fuccefiion 
by  the  continuation  of  the  ftorm,  make 
the  waves  fo  dangerous  to  Ihips,  which 
the  Tailors  in  their  phrafe  call  mountains 
high. 

Wave  offering,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  a 
facrifice  offered  by  agitation,  or  waving, 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs.  See  the  article  Sacrifice. 

Waved,  Wavy,  or  Wavey,  in  he- 
raldry, is  faid  of  a bordure,  or  any  or- 
dinary, or  charge,  in  a coat  of  arms, 
having  its  out-lines  indented,  in  manner 
of  the  rifing  and  falling  of  waves  : it  is 
11  fed  to  denote,  that  the  firft  of  the  family 
in  whqfe  arms  it  Hands,  acquired  its  ho- 
nours for  fea-fervice. 

WAVING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the 
making  figns  to  a veflel  to  come  near  or 
keep  off. 

WAVREN,  or  Gaveren.  See  the  ar- 

. tide  Gaveren. 

WAX,  or2?«rr-WAX,  in  natural -hiftory,  a 
firm  and  folid  fubftance,  moderately 
heavy,  and  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
formed  by  the  bees  from  the  farina  of 
flowers,  which  they  work  up  and  com- 
prefs  into  a mafs,  or  fort  of  cake,  and  of 
which  they  form  their  honey-combs; 
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from  whence  it  is  obtained  by  heating  $nd 
ftraining  them  through  a linen  cloth,  or 
by  prefling  them  betwixt  iron -plates,  !Sc, 
The  heft  fort  is  that  of  a lively  yellow 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  feme- 
what  like  that  of  honey  : when  new  it  h 
toughifl],  yet  eafy  to  break;  but  by  age 
it  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle,  lofes 
its  fine  colour,  and  in  a great  meafure  its 
fmell.  ■ See  the  article  Honey-comb. 
From  the  common  yellow  ,wax,  by  the 
mere  effefl;  of  fun  and  air,  or  by  what  is 
called  bleeching,  is  formed  what  we  term 
white-wax,  and  fome,  very  improperly, 
virgin  -wax.  As  the  greater  the  furface 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  the 
fooner  and  more  perffflly  this  operation 
is  performed.  The  ufual  way  is  to  melt 
the  wax  in  hot  water ; when  melted, 
they  prefs  it  through  a (trainer  of  tole. 
rable  fine  linen,  and  pour  it  into  round 
and  very  fliallow  moulds.  When  hard- 
ened by  cooling,  it  is  taken  out  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  fprinkling  it 
now  and  then  with  water,  and  often 
turning  it  t by  this  means  it  foon  be- 
comes white.  The  heft  fort  is  oLa  clear 
- and  almoft  tranfparent  whitenefs,  dry, 
bard,  brittle,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but  much 
weaker. 

The  common  yellow  wax  is  of  very  great 
ufed  both  in  medicine  and  in  many  of  the 
arts  and  manufaftures.  It  is  fometiniei 
given  internally,  as  in  dyfenteries,  and 
other  erofions  of  the  intertines ; but  its 
great  ufe  is  in  the  making  ointments  and 
plafters  for  external  ufe,  and  tiie  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  the  (hops  owe  their  con. 
fiftence  to  it.  The  white  wax  is  alfp.an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  cerates  and 
ointments  of  the  (hops;  and  is  ufed  in 
making  candles,  and  in  many  of  the 
nicer  arte  and  manufaflures,  where  wax 
..  is  required. 

Bees-wax,  on  being  imported,  pays  a 
duty  of  9 s.  6Y%°„d.  the  hundred  weight, 
and  draws  back,  on  exportation,  8 s, 
.rid 

Preparations  of  AX.  The  butter  and  oil 
of  wax  are  thus  prepared  ; Cut  the  wax 
in  pieces  and  put  them  into  a retort, 
-which  mull  be  half  filled  with  thefe 
pieces;  and  the  reft  of  the  reiort  being 
filled  withTand,  it  muft  be  placed  in  a 
fand  furnace.  At  firft  an  acid  fpiiit 
arifes,  and  afteewards  a thick  oil,  called 
the  butter  of  wax,  (licks  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  unlefs  it  be  heated  by  apply- 
ing a live  coal.  This  may  be  reflified 

into 
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into  a thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  feveral 
times,  without  addition,  in  a fand-heat. 
The  butter  is  an  extremely  foft  and  ano- 
dyne unguent ; highly  emollient  and 
relaxing  t agreeable  to  the  nerves ; and, 
when  rubbed  on  contrafted  limbs,  proves 
of  great  benefit  to  them.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent liniment  for  the  piles,  and  takes  off 
the  pain  attending  them  in  a very  fud- 
den  and  furprizing  manner.  It  alio  keeps 
the  Ikin  fofti  and  is  one  of  the  bell  things 
known  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  chop- 
ping in  the  winter. 

The  oil  of  wax,  has  alfo  a very  Angular 
virtue  in  curing  contrailed  tendons  and 
reftoring  flexibility  to  the  parts.  It  cures 
chapped  nipples  in  women  who  give 
fuck  beyond  any  other  application,  and 
is  as  fuccefsful  againft  chapped  lips,  and 
the  cracking  of  the  Ikin  of  the  hands, 
only  rubbing  them  once  in  three  or  four 
days  with  it.  It  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in 
difcufling  cold  tumours  arifing  on  the 
face,  and  ihofe  on  the  fingers  in  winter. 

is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  one  pound  of  bees-wax; 
three  ounces  of  fine  turpentine;  olive- 
pil,  androfin,  finely  powdered,  of  each 
one  ounce : when  they  are  well  melted, 
and  the  drofs  taken  off,  puf-in  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  Vermillion,  or  red-lead, 
finely  ground,  and  ftir  them  together  till 
they  are  well  incorporated:  and  when 
this  mixture  grows  a littlecool  roll  it  in- 
to flicks,  or  in  any  other  form.  If  you 
would  have  it  black,  inftead  of  Vermil- 
lion, or  red-lead,  put  in  lamp-black. 

• The  foft,  red^  and  green  wax,  ufed  in 
large  feals  to  fome  of  our  law-writings, 
are  thus  made : Melt  bees-wax  over  a 
gentle  heat,  with  fuch  a proportion  of 
Venice  turjpentine  as,  when  cold,  will 
give  it  the  due  confidence : this  is  de- 
termined by  repeated  trials,  firit  putting 
in  but  little  turpentine,  and  aftervvards 
more  and  more,  till  by  dropping  a piece 
upon  a marble  to  cool,  it  ife  found  of  the 
true  confidence.  They  then  Colour  it 
V'ith  red-lead,  or  Vermillion,  orwitliver- 
diter,  or  whatever  colours  they  pleafe  ; the 
mixture  in  this  ttate  receiying  any. 

Graftmg-'W hX,  a compofition  ferving  to 
bind  the  graft  to  the  cleft  of  the  flock. 
For  the  manner  of  making  which,  fee 
Methods  of  Grafting. 

To  imitate  fruit  in  W AX.  Take  the  fruit 
and  bury  it  half  wa'y  in  clay  ; oil  its 
edges,  and  that  part  of  the  fruit  which  is 
uncovered';  then  nimbly  throw  on  its 
tempered  alabafler  or  plifter  of  Paris,  to 


a confiderable  thicknefs.  When  this-is 
grown  dry  and  hard,  it  makes  the  half 
mould  I the  fecond  half  of  rvhich  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner.  The  two 
parts  of  the  mould  being  joined  together, 
a little  bees-wax  melted  and  brought  to 
a due  heat,  being  poured  through  a hole 
made  in  a convenient  pai-t  of  the  mould, 
and  prefently  Ihook  therein,  will  repre- 
fent  the  original  fruit. 

WAX-WORK,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
faces,  &c.  of  perfons  living  or  dead ; 
made  by  applying  plafter  of  Paris  in  a 
kind  of  pafte,  and  thus  forming  a mould 
containing  the  exafi  reprefentation  of  the 
features.  Into  this  mould  melted  wax 
'is  poured,  and  thus  a kind  of  mafks  are 
formed;  which  being  painted  and  fet 
with  glafs  eyes,  and  the  figures  drefledia 
their  proper  habits,  they  bear  fuch  a re. 
femblance  that  it  is  difficult  to  diflinguifli 
between  the  copy  and  the  original. 

waxing,  in  chemiftry,  the  preparation 
of  any  matter  to  render  it  fit  and  difpofed 
to  liquify,  or  melt,  which  of  itfelfit  was 
not. 

This  is  frequently  done  to  enable  things 
to  penetrate  into  metals  and  other  folid 
bodies. 

WAY,  a paffage  or  road.  See  RoaO/ 
The  roman  ways  are  divided  into  confu- 
lar,  prsetorian,  military,  and  public;  and 
of  thefe  we  have  four  remarkable  ones  in 
England  : the  firft,  Watling-ftreet,  or 
Watbeling-ftreet,  leading  from  Dover 
to  London,  Dunftable,Toucefter,  Atter- 
fton,  and  the  Severn  extending  as  far  as 
Anglefea  in  Wales.  The  fecond,  'called 
Hikenild,  or  Ikenild-ftreet,  ftretches  from 

■ Southampton  over  the  river  Ifis  at  New- 
bridge; thence  by  Camden  and  Lich- 
field ; then  paffes  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  and  ends  at  Tinmoulh.  The 
third,  called  Foffe-way,  becaufe  in  fome 
places  it  was  never  perfefled,  but  lies  as  a 
l.irge  ditch,  leads  from  Cornwal  through 
Devonftiire,  by  Tetbbury,  near  Stow  in 
the  Wolds;  and  befide  Coventry  toLei- 
pelter,  Newark,  and  fo  to  Lincoln.  The 
fourth,  called  Erming,  or  Erminage- 
ftreet,  extends  from  St.  David’s,  in 
Wales,  to  Soiithampfon. 

High  Way.  See  HiGH-war. 

MdkyW AY.  See  the  article  Galaxy. 

Way  of  a Jhip,  is  fometimes  the  lame  as 
her  rake,  of  run  forward  or  backward; 
but  this  term  is  moft  commonly  under-  . 
flood  of  her  failing.  Thus  when  flie 
goes  a-p3ce,  it  is  i'aid  that  fli;  hath  a 
good  way,  or  makes  a frcfli  way.  So 

when 
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^j’hen  an  account  is  kept  how  fait  flie 
fails  by  the  log,  it  is  called  keeping  an 
account  of  her  way;  and  becaufe  inoft 
Ihips  are  apt  to  fall  a little  to  leeward  of 
their  true  courfe,  they  always  in  calling 
up  the  log-board,  allow  fomething  for 
her  leeward  way. 

Way  of  the  rounds,  in  fortification,  is  a 
fpace  left  for  the  paffage  of  the  rounds 
between  the  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a 
fortified  town.  This  is  not  now  much 
in  ufe  5 becaufe  the  parapet,  not  being 
above  a foot  thick,  is  foon  overthrown  by 
the  enemy’s  cannon. 

Way-wiser,  an  inftrument  otherwife 
called  perambulator.  See  the  article 
Perambulator, 

Wav-wode,  a title  given  to  the  governors 
of  the  chief  places  in  the  empire  of  Muf- 
CDvy,  as  alfo  in  Poland. 

WEAR,  or  Weer,  a great  Hank  or  datii 
in  a river,  fitted  for  the  taking  of  filh,  or 
for  conveying  the  llream  to  a mill. 

New  wears  are  not  to  be  made,  or  others 
altered,  to  the  nn.^ance  of  the  public, 
under  a certain  penalty. 

WEASEL,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  cf  Mu- 
ftela,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black.  See 
the  article  Mustela. 

This  is  a fmaller  animal  than  the  pole- 
cat: the  head  is  fmall,  of  an  ovated 
form,  and  lliarp  at  the  fnout;  the  ears 
are  fmall,  Ihort  and  patulous  : the  eyes 
of  a fierce  alpeff : the  mouth  well  fur- 
nillied  with  teeth:  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  under  : the  body  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  flender;  the  tail  is  a 
third  part  the  length  of  the  body : the 
legs  are  Ihort  and  flender  : the  feet  have 
five  toes  armed  with  lharp  claws  ; the 
■whole  body  is  covered  with  a fine  and 
tolerably  long  fur  ; the  back  Is  of  a dark- 
ilh  colour,  and  the  belly  is  white. 

WEATHER,  the  Hate  or  difpofition  of  the 
atmofphere  with  regard  to  heat,  cold, 
wind,  rain,  froft,  fife. 

At  it  is  in  the  atmofphere  that  all  plants 
and  animals  live,  and  as  that  appears  to 
be  the  great  principle  of  moll  animal  and 
■vegetable  prqdufiions,  alterations,  &c. 
there  does  not  feem  any  thing,  in  all 
philofophy,  of  more  immediate  concern- 
ment to  us  than  the  Hate  of  the  weather, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  great  influence  it 
has  on  our  bodies.  What  valt,  but  re- 
gular, alterations  a little  turn  of  wea- 
ther makes  in  a tube  filled  with  mercu- 
ry, or  fpirits  of  wine,  or  in  a piece  of 
firing,  &c.  every  body  knows,  in  the 
common  mltance  of  barpineters;  thermo? 
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meters,  &c.  and  it  isowing  partly  to  out 
inattention,  and  partly  to  our  unequal 
and  intemperate  courfe  of  living,  that  we 
do  not  feel  as  great  and  regular  ones  in 
the  tubes,  chords,  and  fibres  of  our  own 
bodies. 

Weather-cock,  or  Weather-vane, 
a moveable  vane  in  form  of  a cock,  or 
other  fliape,  placed  on  high,  to  be  turned 
round  according  to  the  direflion  of  the 
wind,  and  point  out  what  quarter  the 
wind  blows  from.  See  Wind. 

Weather-glasses,  are  inllrumenfs con- 
trived to  indicate  the  Hate  or  difpofition  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  various  altera- 
tions in  the  weather  : fuch  are  barome. 
ters,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  @t, 
See  the  articles  Barometer,  Ther. 

MOMETER,  &C. 

Weather-gage,  in  the  fea-Ianguage, 
See  the  article  Gage. 

WEATHERING,  among  Tailors,  ligni. 
lies  the  doubling,  or  failing  by  a head' 
land,  or  other  place. 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  working  a web  of 
cloth,  Clk,  or  other  llulF,  in  a loom  wiili 
a fliuttle.  For  the  manner  of  petforminj 
which  fee  the  article  Cloth,  &c. 

Weaving-loom,  a machine  for  weaving 
cloth,  filk,  &c.  by  railing  the  threads  of 
the  warp  in  order  to  throw  in  the  flioot, 
and  llrike  it  clofe.  Of  thefe  there  art 
various  kinds,  diflinguiflied  by  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  cloths,  fluffs,  filks,  &t, 
in  which  they  are  employed,  and  whicli 
are  chiefly  diflinguiflied  by  the  numbtt 
and  variety  of  the  threads  they  raife  in 
order  to  work  the  warp,  either  plain  o( 
in  figures,  by  making  more  or  lefs  oftlit 
woof  or  llioot  appear  through  the  warp, 
In  order  to  give  a general  idea  of  weav- 
ing, we  fliall  here  deferibe  the  parts  of 
the  common  weaver’s  loom.  See  phlt 
CCXCII.  fig.  2.  in  which  9,9,  are  the 
loom  polls  : 10.  the  crofs-bars : ii, 
the  batten ; which  ferves  to  llrike  in, 
and  clofe  more  or  lefs  the  threads  of  the 
woof:  12.  the  cap  of  the  batten,  01 
a long  bar;  which  the  weaver  takes  lioW 
of  in  one  hand  and  then  in  the  otlieri 
J3.  the  block,  or  under  part  of  tin 
fame,  containing  the  reed  within  tin 
lower  bar  : 34.  the  crofs-piece,  or  bur 
don  and  pin,  which  helps  to  make  the 
batten  moveable:  15.  the  gallows;  1 
piece  of  wood  fiifpending  the  pully,  01 
which  the  cord  moves  that  is  lied  to  tht 
two  lams;  16.  the  breaft-bar;  a Hal 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  with  an  opening 
ip  it  to  let  the  fluff  through,  which  it 
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rolled  on  the  knee-roll:  17.  the  cane- 
foll,  which  the  warp  is  turned  on  at 
the  other  end  of  the  loom ; 1 f 1 the  reed  : 
ao.  pullies,  upon  which  the  cords  roll 
that  are  faftened  to  the  lams:  zi.  the 
tumbler;  which  is  a cord  that  paffes 
from  one  lam  to  the  other  over  the  pully 
so,  and  caufes  the  working  of  the  lams 
by  its  afcending  and  del'cending:  za.  the 
tnulHe  in  which  the  pully  a61s  : *3.  a 
Ikain,  or  leilh,  cut  into  proper  lengths, 
to  mend  the  leilhes  of  the  harnefs  that 
happen  to  break:  24.  a bobbin  of  the 
warp,  to  mend  the  threads  of  the  warp 
that  occafionally  break  125.  lizard  thread, 
to  mend  thofe  of  the  lizier  that  happen  to 
break;  and  which,  el'pecially  in  cloth, 
are  very  different  from  the  warp  : 26. 
the  box  to  hold  the  quills : 28.  the  foot- 
bar:  29.  the  trundles,  or  moveable 
bars,  tied  with  two  cords  to  the  lower 
viroee  of  each  lam.  When  the  foot 
prelfes  a treadle,  the  lam  that  is  faftened 
to  it  finks,  and  the  other  rifes  by  the  help 
of  the  tumbler  ! 30.  the  foot-ftep  : 31. 
the  temple  ; a double  flat  ruler,  having 
fmall  teeth  at  the  extremities ; it  may  bs 
lengthened  « Ihortened  by  the  help  of  a 
catch  that  is  in  one  of  the  rulers,  and 
introduced  in  a groove  in  the  other 
ruler.  The  teeth  in  the  extremities  are 
faftened  in  the  lizier  of  the  work,  by 
which  means  it  is  kept  of  an  equal 
breadth ; and  as  the  work  advances  the 
temple  is  moved  forwards  : 32.  thefhut- 
tle  feen  in  front  and  profile  : 33.  the 
knee-roll,  on  which  the  work  is  rolled 
as  it  is  wove : 34.  the  tantow ; an 
iron  leaver  to  turn  the  knee-roll : 35.  the 
reed  feen  feparate. 

WEB,  a tort  of  tiftue,  or  texture  formed 
of  threads  interwoven  with  each  other; 
fome  whereof  are  extended  in  length,  and 
called  the  warp;  and  others  drawn  a- 
crofs,  and  called  the  woof.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cloth,  Warp, 

Spiifer's  Wes,  or  Cobweb.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Cobweb. 

WEDGE,  cuneus,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  as  they  are  called.  See  Power. 
The  wedge  is  a triangular  pril'm,  whole 
bafes  are  equilateral  acute-angled  tri- 
angles. See  the  articles  Prism,  ©’c. 

The  power  of  the  wedge  ACBH  (plate 
CCXCVII.  fig.  3.)  is  evident  from  its 
confilting  of  two  equal  inclined  planes, 
AHC  and  BHC  : but  as  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  to  feparate  the  adhering  parts  of 
wood,  the  cohefion  of  which  is  every 
where  variable  and  uncertain,  there  can 
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be  no  regular  calculation  of  the  afltial 
elFedI:  of  the  wedge,  in  this  cafe.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  the  power  of  cohefion  in  the 
wood  AD  E B to  be  uniform,  or  to  make 
every  where  an  equal  refillahce  to  the 
wedge  ABC,  dividing  its  parts  A F and 
B G ; then  the  power  of  the  wedge  would 
be  to  the  refittance  of  the  wood,  as  their 
velocities  inverfely,  that  is,  aS  the  f\iaces 
moved  through  in  the  fame  time,  that  is, 
as  the  height  of  the  wedge  H C to  half 
its  width  AH. 

WEDNESDAY,  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  fo  called  from  a faxon  idol  named 
Woden,  fuppofed  to  be  Mars,  worlhip- 
ped  on  this  day. 

Ajh  Wednesday,  the  firft  day  of  Lent, 
fo  called  from  the  cuftom  obferved  in  the 
antient  chriltian  church  of  penitents  ex- 
preffing  their  humiliation  at  this  time,  by 
appearing  in  fack-cloth  and  allies.  The 
want  of  this  difcipline  is  at  prefent  fup- 
plied,  by  reading  publicly  on  alh-wed- 
nefday  the  curfes  denounced  in  fcripture 
againft  the  feveral  forts  of  fins,  the  people 
repeating  after  each  curfe.  Amen. 

WEED,  a common  name  for  all  rank  and 
wild  herbs,  that  grow  of  themfelves,  to 
the  detriment  of  other  uftful  herbs  they 
grow  among. 

Weed,  in  the  miners-language,  denotes 
the  degeneracy  of  a load  or  vein  of  fine 
metal  into  an  ufelefs  marcafite. 

WEEK,  feptimana,  hebdamada,  in  chro- 
nology, a divifion  of  time  comprifing  fe- 
ven  days. 

The  origin  of  ihis  divifion  of  weeks,  or 
of  computing  time  by  fevenths,  is  greatly 
controverted.  Some  will  have  it  to  take 
its  rife  from  the  four  quarters  or  intervals 
of  the  moon,  between  her  changes  or 
phafes,  which,  being  about  feven  days, 
diftant,  gave  occafion  to  the  divifion. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  divifion  is  certain- 
ly very  antient.  The  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
and  moft  of  the  oriental  nations,  appear  to 
have  ufed  it  from  all  antiquity  : though 
it  did  not  get  footing  in  the  weft  till 
Chriftianiiy  brought  it  in ; the  Romans 
reckoned  their  days  not  by  fevenths  but 
by  ninths,  and  the  antient  Greeks  by  de- 
cads  or  tenths. 

Indeed,  the  Jews  divided  their  time  by 
weeks,  but  it  was  upon  a different  prin- 
ciple from  the  eaftei  n nations.  God  him-  ' 
felf  appointing  them  to  work  fix  days, 
and  to  reft  the  fabbatb,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fenfe  and  rcmeiubrance  of  the 
creation  ; which  being  effefiled  in  fix 
days,  fie  retted  the  feventh. 
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VaJJion  Week,  or  the  Holy  Week,  is  the 
jaft  week,  in  Lent,  wherein  the  church 
celebrates  the  myftery  of  our  Saviour’s 
death  and  paflion. 

Week,  orWycK,  in  geography,  a par- 
liament and  port-town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Ihire  of  Cathnefss  .weftlong.  at  45', 
north  lat.  58°  40'. 

WEEN,  or  Huen,  a little  ifland  in  the 
found,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic, 
iixteen  miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 

WEEVER,  in  ichthyology,  the  trachinus 
with  the  lower  jaw  longeft,  and  with- 
out beards.  See  Trachinus. 

It  grows  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  is  thick  in  proportion  : the  head  is 
large  and  comprelfed,  the  eyes  ftand 
near  one  another  at  the  top  of  it;  the 
iris  is  of  a gold  yellow,  the  body  is  com- 
preffed,  the  lateral  line  ftraighf;  there  is  ^ 
on  each  fide  at  the  opercula  a large  and 
robuft  fpine;  the  tail  is  Tcarce  at  all  fork- 
ed ; the  firlt  back  fin  has  five  prickly 
rays;  the  fecond  has  thirty-one;  the 
pefloral  fins  have  each  fixteen  rays,  and 
the  pinna  ani  has  thirty-two. 

WEIDEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on 
the  river  Nab,  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Amberg, 

WEIGH,  Wav,  or  Wey,  n/jaga,  a 
weight  of  cheele,  wool,  Sfr.  containing 
256  pounds  avoirdupoife.  Of  corn,  the 
weigh  contains  forty  bulhels;  of  barley 
or  malt,  fix  quarters.  In  iome  places, 
as  ElTex,  the  weigh  of  cheefe  is  300 
pounds. 

WEIGHER,  an  officer  in  divers  cities  ap- 
pointed to  weigh  the  commodities  bought 
or  fold  in  a public  balance. 

WEIGHING,  the  aft  of  examining  a bo- 
dy in  the  balance  to  find  its  weight. 

Weighing-chair,  a machine  contrived, 
by  Sanftorius,  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  food  taken  at  a meal,  and  to  warn  the 
feeder  when  he  had  his  quantum. 

Weighing- ANCHOR,  is  the  drawing  it 
out  of  the  ground  it  had  been  call  into, 
in  order  to  fet  fail,  or  quit  a port,  road, 
or  the  like. 

WEIGHT,  GRAVITV,  pondus.  In  phyfics, 
a quality  in  natural  bodies  whereby  tb|&g 
tend  downwards,  towards  the  center 
the  earth.  Or,  weight  may  be  defined,  in 
a lefs  limited  manner,  to  be  a power  in- 
herent in  all  bodies  whereby  they  tend  to 
fome  common  point,  called  the  center  of 


gravity  ; and  that  with  a-  greater  or  lefj 
velocity,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  denfe 
or  as  the  medium  they  pafs  thro’  is  more 
or  lefs  rare. 

In  the  common  ufe  of  language,  tiveigln 
and  gravity  are  confidered  as  onj;  and 
the  fam&  thing.  Some  authors',  however, 
make  a-  difference  between  them ; and 
hold  .gravity  only  to  exprefs  a nifus  or 
endeavour  to  defcend,  but  weight  an 
aftual  defcent.  But  there  is  room  for  a 
better  dittinftion.  In  effeft,  one  may 
conceive  gravity  to  be  the  quality  as  in. 
herent  in  the  body  ; and  weight'the  fame 
quality,  exerting  itfelf  either  againft  aa 
obftacle,  or  otherwife.  Hence,  weiglit 
may  be  diftinguiflied,  like  gravity,  inti 
abfolute  and  fpecific.  See  Gravity, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonllrates,  thattlit 
^ weights  of  all  bodies,  at  equal  diftancei 
from  the  center  of  the  earth,  are  pro- 
poilionable  to  the  quantities  of  matltr 
- each  cotoins.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  wei^ts  of  bodies  have  not  any  de. 
pendence  on  their  forms,  or  texturesj 
and  that  ail  fpaces  are  not  equally  fall 
of  matter.  Hence,  alfo,  it  follows,  thl 
the  weight  of  the  fame  body  is  different, 
on  the  furface  of  different  parts  of  th 
earth ; by  reafon  its  figure  is  not  a fphere, 
but  a fplieroid.  See  the  article  Earth, 
Weight,  pondus,  in  mechanics,  is  any 
thing  to  be  railed,  fuftained,  or  moved 
by  a machine,  or  any  thing  that  in  aay 
manner  refifts  the  motion  to  be  produced. 
Weight,  in  commerce,  denotes  a body 
of  a known  weight,  appointed  to  be  pit 
in  the  balance  againft  other  bodiei, 
whole  weight  is  required. 

The  fecurity  of  commerce  depending,  il 
good  meafure,  on  the  juftnefs  of  weight!, 
■ which  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron,  or  brafi, 
mpft  nations  have  taken  care  to  prevttl 
the  falfificition  thereof,  by  ftamping  01 
marking  them  by  proper  officers,  aftif 
being  adjufted  by  fome  original  ftandard 
Thus,  in  England,  the  ftandard  ol 
weights  is  kept  in  the  exchequer,  by! 
particular  officer  called  the  cleik  of  tl 
market.  See  ihe  article  Clerk. 
Weights  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  to  at 
tient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domellit 
dntient  Weights,  i.  Thofe  of  the  at 
tient  Jews,  reduced  to  the.Englifh  tro 
weights,  will  Hand  as  in  the  followio 
table : 

lb.  oz.  dwt,  gt 


Shekel 

- 

- 

> 

- 

- 

00 

00 

0^ 

01; 

60 

Maneb 
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02 

03 

06 

10 

^3000 

50  [Talent 

, •• 

- 

- 

10 

Ol 

10 
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following  table  ; 
Lentes  * 


4- 

Siliqu® 

la 

3 

ObolUs 

*4 

6 

2 

Scrip 

7* 

18 

6 

3 

96' 

14 

8 

4 

•44 

36 

, 6 

19a 

48 

16 

8 

576 

144 

48 

*4 

6911 

1718 

576 

288 

Drachma 

i-|lSextula 


L-lii 

ll'l. 

_8U 

96I72 


Sidilicua 

illDuella 

±11 

48136 


Uncia 

izlLibra 


. (land  as 

in  the 

oz. 

dwte 

gr- 

00 

00 

8 S 

1 1 X 

09 

00 

00 

00 

00 

09 

00 

09 

00 

03 

00* 

00 

04. 

*31^ 

00 

06 

= r| 

09 

18 

05-f 

10 

18 

The  roman  ounces  is  the  englilh  avoirdu- 
pois ounce,  which  they  divided  into 
ven  denarii,  as  welt  as  eight  drachms" 
and  fince  they  reckoned  their  denarius 
equal  to  the  attic  drachm,  this  will  make 
the  attic  weights  one  eighth  Javier  than 
the  correfponding  roman  weights. 

Modera  European  Weights,  i.  Englilh 
weights  : By  the  twenty-feventh  chapter 
of  Magna  Charta,  the  weights  all  over 
England  are  to  be  the  fame ; but  for  dif- 
ferent commodities,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent forts,  wz.  troy  weight  and  avoir- 
dupoife  weight.  The  origin  from  which 
they  are  both  raifed,  is  a grain  of  wheat 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  ear. 

In  troy  weight,  twenty-four  of  thefe 
grains  make  a penny- weight  fterling} 
twenty  penny-weights  make  one  ounce  5 
and  twelve  ounces  one  pound.  See  the 
article  Tiioy, 


By  this  weight  we  weigh  gold,  filver, 
jewels,  grains,  and  liquors.  The  apo- 
thecaries alfo  ufe  the  troy  pound,  ounce, 
and  grain  ; but.  they  differ  from  the  reft; 
in  the  intermediate  divifions.  They  di-» 
vide  the  ounce  into  eight  drachms  ; the 
drachm  into  three  fcruples,  and  the 
fcruple  into  twenty  grains. 

In  avoirdupoife  weight,  the  pound  con- 
tains lixteen  ounces,  but  the  ounce  is  lefs 
by  near  one-twelfth  than  the  troy  ounce; 
this  latter  containing  490  grains,  and 
the  former  only  448.  The  ounce  con- 
tains 16  drachms.  80  ounces  avoirdu- 
poife are  only  equal  to  73  ounces  troy; 
and  17  pounds  troy  equal  to  14  pounds 
avoirdupoife.  See  Avoirdupoise. 

By  avoirdupoife  weight  are  weighed 
mercury,  and  grocery  wares,  bafe 
metals,  wool,  tallow,  hemp,  drugs, 
bread,  &c. 


Grains 


Table  of  Troy  Weight  as  ufed  by  the 
Goldfmiths,  _ Apothecaries^ 

Grains. 


24 

Penny -weight. 

480 

2ojOunce. 

5760 

240!  1 zjPound, 

20 

60 

480 

Scru 

3 

*4 

)le. 

Dr 

8 

achm. 

Ounce. 

S7-6d 

00 

00 

96 

i2|Pound,' 

Scruples. 


Table  of  Avoirdupoife  Weight, 


3 

Drachm. 

24 

8 

Ounce. 

384 

128 

16 

Pound. 

43008 

14336 

1792 

II2 

Quintal,  or  Hundred 
201X00. 

860160 

S8672O 

35840 

2240 

The  moneyers,  jewellers,  (Sc.  have  a 
particular  clafs  of  weights,  for  gold  and 
precious  ftones,  •viz.  carat  and  grain ; 
and  for  filver,  the  penny -weight  and 
Voi.,  IV. 


grain.  See  the  article  Caract.  , 

The  moneyers  have  alfo  a peculiar  fub* 
divifion  of  the  grain  troy  t Thus, 
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'Grain  ^ fto  Mites. 

) Mite  J . >24  Droits. 

) Droit  1 ) 20  Perits. 

LPerit  C Q_24  Blanks. 

The  dealers  in  wool  have  likewife  a par- 
ticular fet  of  weights,  ‘viz.  the  fack, 
tweigh,  tod,  ftone,  and  clove. 

2.  French  weights : The  common  or 
Paris  pound  is  ifl  ounces  j which  they 
<livide  two  ways  ; the  firft  divifion  is 
into  a marcs  ; the  marc  into  8 ounces  ; 
the  punce  into  8 grofs  ; the  gros  into 
3 penny-weights ; the  penny-weight  into 
■O.A  grains ; the  grain  equivalent  to  a 
.grain  of  wheat.  The  fecond  dfvilion  of 
the  pound  is  into  2 half-pounds ; the 
half-pound  into  2 quarters ; the  quarter 
into  2 half-quarters;  the  half-quarter 
into  4mm  ounces;  and  the  ounce  into 
two  half-ounces. 

The  weights  of  the  firft  divifion  are  ufed 
weigh  gold,  filver,  and  the  richer 
commodities  : and  the  weights  of  the 
fecond  divifion,  for  commodities  of  lefs 
value. 


Grains. 


Penny-weight. 
Gros. 

Ounce. 


Marc. 

2 |Pound. 


Half-ounce. 
Ounce. 


16 


32 


3200  1600 


Half  quarter  pound. 
Qu^atter  pound. 
Half-pound. 


4 


8001400 


Pound. 
ioo|Qu^intaI,  ' 


But  the  pound  is  not  the  fame  through- 
out France.  At  Lyons,  e.  the  city 
pound  is  only  14  ounces  : So  that  joo 
Lyons  pounds  makeonly  88  Paris  pounds. 
But  belide  the  city  pound,  they  have  an- 
other at  Lyons  for  lilk,  containing  16 
ounces.  At  Tholoufe,  and  throughout 
the  Upper-Languedoc,  the  pound  is  13 
ounces  and  a half  of  Paris  weight.  At 
Marfeilles,  and  throughout  Provence,  the 
pound  is  13  ounces  of  Paris  weight. 
At  Rouen,  belide  the  common  Paris 
_ pound  and  marc,  they  have  the  weight 
of  the  vi'comte ; which  is  16  ounces,  a 
half,  and  five-fixths  of  the  Paris  weight. 
The  weightSj  enumerated  under  the  two 
snides  of  englilh  and  french  weights, 
are  the  fame  that  are  ufed  throughout  the 


greatell  part  of  Europe  ; only  under 
fomewhat  different  names,  divifions  and 
proportions. 

Particular  nations  have  alfo  certain 
weights  peculiar  to  tbemfelves ; thus, 
Spain  has  its  arrqbas,  containing  . 
fpanifli  pounds,  or'  one-fourth  of  the 
common  quintal  : its  quintal  macho, 
containing  150  pounds,  or  one-half  com- 
mon quintal,  or  6 anobas  : its  adarme, 
containing  one-fixteenth  of  its  ounce. 
And  for  gold,  it  hasnts  caftillan,  or  pne- 
hundredth  of  a pound.  Its  tomin,  con- 
taining 12  grains,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
caftillan.  The  fame  are  in  ufe  in  the 
Spanilh  Weft-Indies. 

Portugal  has  its  arroba,  containing.  32 
Lilbon  arratels,  or  pounds  : Savary  alfo 
mentions  its  faratelle,  containing  a 
Lilbon  pounds:  and  its  rottoli,  contain, 
ing  about  la  pounds.  And  for  gold,  its 
chego,  containing  four  carats.  The  fame 
are  ufed  in  the  Portuguefe  Eaft-Indies, 
Italy,  and  particularly  Venice,  have  their 
migliaro,  containing  four  mirres ; the 
mirre  containing  30  Venice  pounds: 
The  faggio,  containing  a lixth  part  of 
an  ounce,  Genoa  has  five  kinds  of 
vyeights,  ‘viz,  large  weights,  whereby 
all  merchandizes  are  weighed  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe : calh  weights  for  piaftres, 
and  other  fpecies : the  caniara,  or  quin- 
tal, for  the  coarfeft  commodities : the 
large  balance  for  raw  (ilks  ; and  . the 
fmall  balance  for  the  finer  commodities. 
Sicily  has  its  rotollo,  32  and  a half 
pounds  of  Mefiina. 

Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  theHanfe 
Towns,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  S’c. 
have  their  fchi'ppondt,  -which  at  Antwerp 
and  Hamburgh,  is  300  pounds  ; at  Lu- 
beck,  320  i and  at  Coninglberg,  400 
pounds.  In  Sweden,  the  fchippondt  for 
copper  is  310  pounds;  and  the  fchippondt 
for  provilions  400  pounds.  At  Riga  and 
Revel,  the  fchippondt  is  400  pounds; 
at  Dan'zic,  340  pounds ; in  Norway,  300 
pounds  ; at  Amfterdaui,  300 ; containing> 
20  lyfpondts,  each  weighing  15  pounds. 
In  Mulcovy,  they  weigh  their  large  com- 
modities by  the  bercheroft,  or  beikewits, 
containing  400  of  their  pounds.  They 
have  alfo  the  poet,  or  poede,  containing  40 
pounds,  orone-tenth  of  the  bercherofl. 

In  order  to  Ihew  the  proportion  of  the  fe- 
veral  weights  iifed  throughout  Europe, 
we  llrall  add  a reduflion  of  them  to  one 
ftandard,  ‘viz.  the  London  and  Amfter- 
dam-pound, 

I.  Propoition  of  the  weights  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Europe, 
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The  160  Id.  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are  equal  to 
lt3  az. 

91  .8  of  Attifterdam,  Parts,  &<:. 

96  g of  Antwerp  or  Brabant. 

88  o of  Rouen,  the  vifcQunty  weightb 

106  o of  Lyon?,  the  city  weight. 

90  9 of  Rochelle. 

107  II  of  Touloufe  and  Upper  Lan* 

guedoc. 

T 1 3 o of  Marfeilles  or  Provence. 

Si  7 of  Geneva. 

93  5 of  Hamburgh. 

89  7 ofFrancfort, 

96  1 of  Leipfic,  &c, 

137  4 of  Genoa. 

13*  ii  of  Leghorn. 

153  II  of  Milan. 

151  o of  Venice. 

154  10  of  Naples. 

97  o of  Seville,  Cadiz, 

104  13  of  Portugal. 

96  5 ofLeige.  ” 
iiz  I ofRuflia. 

X07  of  Sweden. 

89  i'  of  Denmark, 
a.  Proportion  of  the  weights  of  the  chief 
cities  in  Europe,  to  thofe  of  Amiterdam, 
An  loo  pounds  of  Amfterdam  ate  equal  to 
15 

10  8 of  Alicant. 

105  of  Antwerp. 

lao  of  Archangel,  or  3 poedes, 
ioy  of  Arfchot. 
lao  of  Avignon. 

9S  ofBafil  in  Switzerland. 

100  of  Bayonne  in  France. 

166  of  Bergamo, 

97  of  Betgen-op-zom. 

95  f of  Bergen  in  Norway. 

Ill  of  Bern. 

100;  of  Bafanfon. 

100  of  Bilboa. 

105  of  Bois  le  due. 

15I  of  Bologna. 

ICO  of  Bourdeaux. 

104  of  Bourgeh  Breffe, 

103  of  Brertren,  - 

ia5  of  Breflaw. 

J05  of  Bruges. 

105  ofBrulTels. 

105  of  Cadiz. 

105  of  Cologne. 

115  of  Coningiberg, 

107  i of  Copenhagen. 

87  rottos  of  Conltantinople. 

113^  of  Dantzic. 

ICO  of  Dort. 

97  of  Dublin. 

97  of  Edinburgh. 


.15 

143  of  Florence. 

98  of  Franefort  on  the  Mainef. 

105  of  Gaunt. 

89  of  Geneva. 

163  of  Genoa,  cafh  weight, 
loa  of  Hamburgh. 

106  of  Leyden. 

105  of  Leipfic, 

103  f of  Liege. 

114  of  Lille. 

143  ofLegliorn.' 
led  f of  Lilbon. 

109  of  London,  avordupoife  welghfp. 
loy  of  Lbvaine. 

^05  of  Lubec. 

141^  of  Lucca,  light  weight. 

of  Lyons,  city  weight. 

114  of  Madrid. 

S05  of  Marlines. 

I a3  ^ of  Marfeilles. 

154  of Meffina,  lightweight, 

168  of  Milan, 
izo  of  Montpelier, 

1Z5  bercherofls  of  Mufeovy. 
loo  of  Nantes. 

106  ofNancy. 

169  of  Naples. 

98  of  Nuremberg. 

100  of  Paris. 
sizgofRevel. 

- 109  of  Riga. 

100  of  Rochelle. 

146  of  Rome. 

100  of  Rotterdam. 
g6  of  Rouen,  vifeounty  weight, 

• 100  of  St.  Malo. 

100  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

^5  8 1 of  Saragofa. 

106  of  Seville. 

114  of  Stfiyrna. 

110  of  Stetin. 

81  of  Tholoufe  and  Upper  Languedoc, 
iji  of  Turin. 

138  5 of  Valencia. 

i8i  ofV-enice,  fmall  weight. 

Weights,  iifed  in  the  federal  farts  of 
Afia,  the  Eaji-lndies,  China,  Perfia,  &c. 
In  Turky,  ,t  Smyrna,  &c.  the^  ul'e  the 
batman,  or  battemant,  contairiing  fix 
occos;  the  occo  weighing  three  pounds 
four-fifths  Englilh.  They  have  another 
batman  much  lefs,  confining  as  the  for- 
mer, of  fix  occos  ; but  the  occo  only  con- 
taining fifteen  ounces  englilh  : 44  occos 
of  the  firlt  kind  make  the  turkilli  quintal. 
At  Cairo,  Alexandretta,  Aleppo,  and 
Alexandria,  they  ufe  the  rotto,  rotton,  or 
rottoli.  The  rottoli  at  Cairo,  and  other 
19  R z parts 
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parts  of  Egypt,  is  144  drachms;  being 
ibmewhat  over  an  englilh  pound.  At 
Aleppo  there  are  three  forts  of  rottos;  the 
firft  yio  drachms,  making  about  feven 
pounds  englilh,  and  ferving  to  weigh 
cottons,  galls,  and  other  large  commodi- 
ties ; the  fecond  is  614  drachms,  ufed  for 
all  filks  but  white  ones,  which  are  weigh- 
ed by  the  third  rotto  of  700  drachms. 
At  Seyda  the  rotto  is  600  drachms. 

The  other  ports  of  the  Levant,  not 
named  here,  ufe  fome  of  thefe  weights  ; 
particularly  the  occo,  or  ocqua,  the  rot- 
toli,  and  rotto. 

The  chinefe  weights  are  the  piece,  for 
large  commodities ; it  is  divided  into  100 
catis,  or  cattis  ; tho’  fome  fay  into  lay  9 
the  cati  into  16  taels,  or  tales  ; each  tael 
equivalent  to  i J of  an  ounce  englill),  or 
the  weight  of  one  rial  and  and  con- 
taining twelve  mas,  or  malTes,  and  each 
mas  10  condrins.  So  that  the  Chinefe 
piece  amounts  to  137  pounds  englilh 
avoirdupois,  and  the  cadi  to  i pound  8 
ounces.  The  picol  for  lilk  containing  66 
eatis  and  the  bahar,  bakaire,  or  barr, 
containing  300  catis, 

Tonquin  has  alfo  the  fame  weights, 
meafores,  &c.  as  China.  Japan  has  only 
one  weight;  w:z.  the  cati;  which,  how- 
ever, is  diflferent  from  that  of  China,  as 
containing  7.0  taels.  At  Surat,  Agra,  and 
throughout  the  ftates  of  the  great  mogul, 
they  ufe  the  man,  or  maund,  whereof 
they  have  two  kinds  ; the  king’s  man,  or 
king’s  weight  i and  the  man  limply  ; the 
firlt  ufed  for  the  weighing  of  common 
provifions,  containing  40  feers,  or  ferres  ; 
and  each  feer  a juft  Paris  pound.  The 
common  man,  ufed  in  the  weighing  of 
merchandize,  conlifts  likewife  of  40  feers, 
but  each  feer  is  only  efti  mated  at  iz  Pa- 
ris ounces,  or  f of  the  other  feer. 

The  man  maybe  looked  on  as  the  com- 
mon weight  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  though 
under  fome  difference  of  name,  or  rather 
of  pronunciation  ; it  being  called  mao  at 
Cambaya,  and  in  other  places  mein,  and 
maur,-  The  feer  is  properly  the  indian 
pound,  afid  of  univerfal  ufe;  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  bahar,  tael,  and  catti 
abovfe  mentioned. 

The  weights  of  Siam^  are  the  piece  con- 
taining two  lhans,  or  cattis  ; but  the  Sia- 
mefe  catti  is  only  half  the  Japonefe,  the 
latter  containing  jo  taels,  and  the  for- 
mer only  JO  ; though  fome  make  the 
Chinefe  catti  only  16  taels,  and  the  Sla- 
mefe  g.  The  lacJ  contains  4 baafs  pj  (i- 
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cals ; each  about  a Paris  ounce;  thebaat 
4 felings,  or'  mayons ; the  mayon  z 
fouangs ; the  fouang  4 payes  ; the  paye 
% clams  ; the  fompaye  half  a fouang. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  (hat  thofe  are  the 
names  of  their  coins  as  well  as  weights ; 
filver  and  gold  being  commodities  there 
fold,  as  other  things,  by  their  weights. 

In  the  ille  of  Java,  and  particularly  at 
Bantam,  they  ufe  the  gantan,  which 
amounts  to  near  three  dutch  pounds.  In 
Golconda,  at  'Vifapour,  and  Goa,  they 
have  the  furatelle  containing  i pound  14 
ounces  englilh  ; the  mangalis  or  man. 
gelin  for  weighing  diamonds  and  preci- 
ous ftones,  weighing  at  Goa  5 grains,  at 
Golconda,  &c.  5 \ grains.  They  have  al- 
fo the  rotolo  containing  144  ounces  Eng. 
lilli ; the  metricol  containing  the  lixth  part 
of  an  ounce;  the  wall  for  piafters  and  du- 
cats, containing  the  73d  part  of  a rial. 

In  Perlia  they  ufe  two  kinds  of  batmans 
or  mans,  the  one  called  cahi  or  cheray, 
which  is  the  king’s  weight ; and  the 
ether  batman  of  Tauris.  The  liift 
weighs  13  pounds  10  ounces  englilh; 
the  fecond,  ■€  pounds  Its  divilions  aie 
the  ratel,  or  a i6th;  the  derhem  or 
drachm,  which  is  the  50th  ; the  mefchal, 
which  is  half  the  derhem  ; the  dung, 
which  is  the  6th  part  of  the  mefchal,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  fix  carat-grains ; and, 
laftly,  the  grain  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  the  dung.  They  have  alfo  the  vakie, 
which  exceeds  a little  our  ounce;  the 
fah-cheray,  equal  to  the  1170th  part  of 
the  derhem ; and  the  toman  ufed  to  weigh 
our  large  payments  of  money,  without 
telling ; its  weight  is  that  of  50  aballis. 
African  and  American  weights.  'We 
have  little  to  fay  as  to  the  weights  of 
America  : the  feveral  european  colonies 
there  making  ufe  of  the  weights  of  the 
ftates  or  kingdoms  of  Europe  they  be- 
long  to.  For,  as  to  the  aroue  of  Peru, 
which  weighs  ay  pounds,  it  is  evidently 
no  other  than  the  fpanilli  arroba  with  a 
little  difference  in  the  name. 

As  to  the  weights  of  Africa,,  there  are 
few  places  that  have  any,  except  Egypt, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Me- 
diterranean ; whofe  weights  have  been 
already  enumerated  among  thofe  of  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  The  ifland  of  Ma- 
dsgafear  indeed  has  weights,  but  none 
that  exceed  the  drachm,  nor  are  they  uf- 
ed for  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver. 

Weight  of  the  air.  See  Air. 

WEIL,  or  Weyi-,  an  ijnperia)  city  of 

Ger- 
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Gefmany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and 
dutchy  of  Wirtemburg  s eaft  long  8? 
40',  north  lat.  48°  40'. 

WEILBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  of  Weteravia,  and  county  of 
Nafla,  26  miles  north  of  Francfort. 

WEIMARi  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of 
the  dutchy  of  Weimar;  eaft  long.  11° 
15',  north  lat.  51°. 

WEINGARTEN,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Heidelburg. 

WEINHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  ten  miles  north 
of  Heidelburg. 

WEISCHELMUNDE,  orMuNDE,  a fort 
of  polifhPruffia,at  themouthof  theViftu- 
la, which  defends  the  harbour  ofDantzick, 

WEISEL,  a river  of  Poland,  and  the  fame 
with  the  Viftula.  See  Vistula. 

WEISSENBURG,  or  Crownweissen- 
BURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Landgravate 
of  Alface,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Philipfburg. 

WEISSENBURG,  or  STULWEISSENBURG, 
a city  of  Lower  Hungary,  fituated  near 
the  eaft  end  of  the  Flatten  fea,  thirty -fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Buda, 

WEISSENBURG,  a town  of  Tranfilvania, 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Hermanftat. 

WEISSENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Ingolftat. 

WEISSENFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  mar- 
quifate  of  Mifnia,  fevemeen  miles  fouth- 
■ weft  of  Leipfick. 

WELCHPOLE,  a market-town  of  Mont- 
gomeryfhire,  fituated  fix  miles  north  of 
Montgomery. 

WELD,  or  Wold,  leuteola,  in  botany,  the 
fame  with  the  refeda  of  Linnaeus.  See  the 
article  Reseda. 

WELDING  HEAT,  in  fmithery,  a degree 
of  heat  given  to  iron,  &c.  fufficient  only 
■for  bending,  or  doubling  it  up.  See  the 
articles  Forcing  and  Heat. 

well,  a hole  under  ground,  ufually  of 
a cylindnical  figure,  and  walled  with  ftone 
and  mortar : its  ufe  is  to  colleft  the  water 
of  the  ftrata  around  it. 

Well,  in  the  military  art,  a depth  which 
the  miner  -Ikiks  under  ' ground,  with 
branches  or  galleries  running  out  from 
it  i either  to  prepare  a mine,  or  to  difco- 
ver  and  difappoint  the  enemy’s  mine. 

Well-hole,  in  building,  is  the  hole 

left  in  a floor  for  the  flairs  to  come  up 


through.  See  the  article  Stairs, 

WELLS,  a city  of  Somerfetfhire,  fituated 
fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of 
Bath,  both  which  cities  have  but  one 
bilhop. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  fituated 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  Lintz. 

WELLAND,  a river  which  riling  in  Lei- 
cefterftiire,  and  running  eaftward  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Nor- 
thampton, and  afterwards  north-eaft  by 
Stamford,  falls  into  a bay  of  the  German 
Sea,  which  divides  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln and  Norfolk. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a market-town 
of  Northamptonfliire,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Nen,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  North- 
ampton. 

WELL  1 N GT ON,  a m a rket-  town  of  Shrop- 
ftiire,  fituated  ten  miles  eaft  of  Shrewibury. 

WEM,  a market-town  of  Shropftiire,  fitu- 
ated eight  miles  north  of  Shrewibury, 

WEN,  a tumour  or  excrefcence  that  arife* 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  con- 
tains a cyftus,  or  bag  filled  with  fome 
peculiar  matter,  of  which  phyficians 
reckon  three  kinds,  ‘viz.  when  this  matter 
is  foft,  refembling  pulp,  the  wen  is  called 
atheroma;  if  like  honey,  meliceris  ; and 
if  like  fuet,  fteatoma.  See  the  articles 
Tumour,  Atheroma,  fifr. 

WENDOVER,  a borough-town  of  Bucks, 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Ailelbury;  which  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

WENER,  a lake  in  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothland,  feventy  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

WENLOCK,  a borough-town  of  Slirop- 
lliire,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Shrewibury  ; 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WENSUSSEL,  the  north  divifion  of  Jut- 
land, in  Denmark,  having  the  Categate- 
Sea  on  the  north  ; the  Schaggerrack  fea, 
•on  the  eaft  ; the  province  of  Wiburg  on 
the  fouth  ; and  the  German  Sea  on  the 
weft. 

WEOBLEY,  a borough-town  of  Hereford- 
ihire  ; iz  miles  north-weft  of  Hereford  ; 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WERCHTEREN,  a town  of  the  auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
nine  miles  eaft  of  Mechlin. 

V/ERDEN,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Duffeldorp. 

WERE,  in  our  old  law-books,  denotes  a 
fum  paid  for  killing  a perfon,  when  fuch 
cri  tries  were  puniihed  with  pecuniary 
mulffs,  and  not  death. 
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WERELADA,  among  onr  faxon  ancef- 
tora,  the  denying  an  honaicide  on  oath, 
in  order  to  be  quit  of  the  fine  called 
Were. 

WERGILD,  orWEREGELD,  in  our  an- 
cient cultoms,  the  price  of  a man’s  head, 
3 part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  king,  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fubjeSf,  a part  to  the  lord 
whole  valTal  he  was,  and  a part  to  the 
neareft  relation  of  the  perfon  llain. 

WERMELAND,  a province  of  Sweden, 
lying  between  the  province  of  Dalecarlia, 
on  the  north,  and  the  lake  Wener  on  the 
footh. 

WESEL,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Cleves:  eaft  long.  6°  s't  north  lat. 

51®  j7'. 

WEISEL,  a river  of  Poland,  al/o  called 
theViftula.  See  thearlicle  Vistula. 

WESER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  riles 
in  the  Landgravate  of  Hefle,  runs  be- 
tween the  circles  of  Weftphalla  and 
Lower  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Sea  below  Carlfiat. 

WEST,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  horizon,  diametrically 
cppofite  to  the  eaft  ; and  ftriflly  defin- 
ed, the  intcrfeftion  of  the  prime  vertical 
with  the  horizon,  on  that  fide  the  fun 
fets  in.  See  Horizon,  6?r. 

In  aftronomy,  weft  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the, 
place  in,  or  towards  which,  the  fun  or 
ffars  fink  under  the  horizon.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  fun,  mars,  &c.  are  in  the  weft. 
The  point  the  fun  fets  in,  when  in  the 
equator,  is  particularly  called,  the  equi- 
BoiSial  weft,  or  point  of  true  weft.  See 
the  article  Equinoctial. 

In  geography,  weft  and  weftern,  are  ap- 
plied to  feveral  countries,  £fc.  fituate  to- 
wards the  point  of  fun-fetting,  with  le- 
fpeff  to  certain  others.  Thus  the  roman 
empire  was  antiently,  and  the  german 
empire  is  at  prefsnt,  called  the  empire 
of  the  weft,  or  the  weftern  empire,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  Conflantinople,  which 
is  called  the  eaftern  empire.  The  ro- 
man church  is  called  the  weftern  church, 
in  oppofition  to  the  greek  church.  The 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  6f<r.  are  call- 
ed weftern  nations,  in  refpeft  to  the  Afia. 
tics;  and  part  of  America,  the  Weft- 
Indies,  in  refpcft  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

WESTBURY,  a borough -town  of  Wilt- 
Ihire,  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Salif- 
bury;  which  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

WESTERN  ISLES.  See  the  articles 
Azores  and  Hebrides. 

WESTLOW,  a borough-town  of  Corn- 


wal,  twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Launcefton  ; which  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

WESTMANIA,  a province  of  Sweden, 
having  Upland  on  the  eaft,  and  Wer- 
meland  on  the  weft. 

WESTMEATH,  a county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by 
Longford  and  Cavan  on  the  north  ; by 
Eaftmeatb,  on  the  eaft ; by  King's  Coun- 
ty,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  river  Shan- 
non, which  divides  it  from  Rpfcommon, 
on  the  weft. 

WESTMINSTER,  a city  which  forms 
the  weft  part  of  the  town  which  goes  by 
the  general  name  of  London  ; but  is  un- 
der a dittinfl  government;  the  dean  and. 
chapter  appointing  the  high  fteward, 
high  bailiff,  and  other  officers,  who  have 
the  government  of  the  city.  Here  are  the 
king’s  palaces,  and  the  houfes  of  molt  of 
the  nobility,  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice;  but 
there  is  no  bilhop  of  this  city.  It  elefts 
two  members  of  parliament.  See  the 
article  London. 

WESTMORELAND,  an  englilh  county 
bounded  by  Cumberland,  on  the  noith ; 
by  Yorkfliire  on  the  eaft ; by  Lancalhire, 
on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  Irilh  channel  on 
the  weft. 

WESTPHALIA,  the  north-weft  circle  of 
the  empire  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
german  ocean,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  eaft ; by 
the  Landgravate  of  Heffe,  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  eleflorate  of  Tri- 
ers, on  the  fouth;  and  by  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  weft;  being  200  miles  in 
length,  and  from  150  to  200  in  breadth. 

WESTRAM,  a market-town  of  Kent, 
under  the  meridian  of  London,  44  miles 
weft  of  Canterbury. 

WETER,  a fwedilh  Lake,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothland,  ninety  miles  long. 

WETTERAVIA,  or  WETTERAW,  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  the  Landgravate  of 
Heffe,  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  river  Maine,  comprehend, 
in?  the  counties  of  Hanau  and  Nafl'au. 

WETZLAR,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  territory  of  Wetteravia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Lohn,  eaft  long.  8°  i j',  north 
lat.  50°  30'. 

WEXFORD,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munfter,  bounded  by  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  on  the  north  ; by 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ; and  by 
Kilkenny  and  Waterford  on  the  weft. 

Wexfordj 
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Wexford,  the  capital  of  this  county,  is 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney, 
Cxty-five  miles  fouth  of  Dublin. 

WEYMOUTH,  a port-town  of  Dorfet- 
Aire,  fituated  on  a fine  bay  of  the  engliA 
channel,  feven  miles  fouth  of  Dorchefter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WHALE,  balana,  in  ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Bal^na. 

The  balaena,  with  the  fiftula,  in  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  the  back  ridged 
toward  the  tail,  is  the  fiA  determinately 
and  properly  called  the  whale,  though  the 
phyfeter,  as  well  that  with  the  upper  jaw 
longeft,  and  with  a long  fpine  on  the 
back,  as  that  with  the  back-fin  very  tall, 
and  the  fummit  of  the  teeth  plane,  is  the 
former  called  the  crooked  toothed  whale, 
and  the  latter  the  plane  toothed  whale ; 
as  is  alfo  that  phyfeter  which  is  a fpecies 
of  the  balaena.  SeePHYSETER. 

The  balaena,  or  the  whale  properly  A 
called,  grows  to  a monftrous  fize  ; the 
head  is  extremely  large,  and  of  an  ir- 
regular figure,  tire  lower  jaw  is  much 
larger  than  the  upper,  and  covers  it  at 
the  fides  ; the  upper,  is  narrow  and  ob- 
long, the  fiftula  is  double,  or  has  two 
dlttinft  apertures,  and  is  fituated  in  the 
middl,e  of  the  head,  between  the  eyes  ; 
the  eyes  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  enormous  bulk  of  the  head,  and  are 
placed  a great  diftancefrom  one  another; 
the  whole  head  is  fomewhat  deprefted, 
and  has  feveral  irregularities  on  its  fur- 
face;  the  body  is  very  thick,  and  fome- 
what rounded,  but  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  back,  there  is  a fubacute  angle, 
extending  itielf  longitudinally  to  the  tail; 
the  tail  is  fomewhat  forked,  very  large, 
and  in  its  horizontal  fituatidn  makes  a 
very  fingular  figure.  This  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  molt  northern  feas,  the  prin- 
cipal objeff  of  the  Greenland  fiAery,  and 
the  firft  known  fpecies. 

For  the  manner  of  fiAing  for  the  whale, 
fee  the  article  Fishery. 

Whale-bone,  or  as  it  is  otherwife  called, 
whale-fins,  in  commetce,  a commodity 
procured  from  the  whale,  ufed  as  ftiffening 
in  ftays,  fans,  buAs,  Areens,  £fc.  What 
we  call  whale-bone,  or  fins,  is  a horny 

’ laminae' in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  balaena, 
which  Apply  the  place  of  teeth,  but  there 
are  none  fuch  in  the  lower  jaw.  Thefe 
laminae  are  commonly  called  whiAers, 
which,  fplit  and  faAioned,  arc  the  whale- 
bone. The  pizzle,  or  genital  member 
«f  the  animal  ferves  likewife  for  the  fame 


purpofe.  Whale-bone  cut,  is  prohibited 
to  be  imported. 

Whale-fins  of  Newfoundland,  or  any 
of  the  britiA-colonies,  or  plantations, 
caught  and  imported  in  Aips  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  pay  the  pound,  on  int- 

8i- 

portation,  a — ^d.  and  draw  back,  on  ex- 
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portation,  Whale-fins  of  any  of 

the  britiA-colonies,  caught  in  Aips  be- 
longing to  thofe  parts,  but  imported  in 
Aips  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  pay  the 
ton  on  importation,  28  1. 1 3 s.  9 d.  and  oa 
exportation,  draw  back  28  I.  i s.  lo-i'^d, 
Whale-fins  of  any  of  the  britiA-colonies, 
caught  and  imported  in  Aips  belonging 
to  thofe  parts,  pay  the  ton,  on  impor- 
tation, 31 1.  as.  6d.  and  on  exporta- 
tion, draw  back  29  1.  18 S.  9 d.  Whale- 
fins  of  foreign  fiAing,  the  ton,  pay  oji 
importation,  97  1.  2 s.  and  on  exporta- 
tion, draw  back  881.  iis.  For  the 
whale-fins,  train-oil,  and  blubber  of 
whales  caught  in  the  Greenland-feas, 
or  St.  David’s  Straights,  or  any  parts 
of  the  feas  adjoining,  fife.  See  Oil. 

WHARF,  a fpace  on  the  banks  of  a haven, 
creek,  or  hithe,  provided  for  the  conve- 
nient loading  and  unloading  of  veffel* 
upon.  See  Haven,  Hithe,  S’c. 

The  fee  paid  for  the  landing  of  goods 
on  a wharf,  or  for  Aipping  them  off,  is 
called  wharfage,  and  the  perfon  who  has 
the  direflion  and  overfight  of  the  wharf, 
receives  wharfage,  &c.  is  called  the 
wharfinger.  See  the  article  Key. 

WHEAT,  triticum,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Triticum. 

It  has  been  very  juftly  obferved  by  the 
antients,  as  well  as  moderns,  that  wheat 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  that,  as  it  is  the  plant  moll 
neceAary  to  mankind,  fo  it  is  the  mod 
general  and  the  raofi:  fruitful.  It  grows 
well  not  only  in  the  temperate  climates, 
but  in  the  very  hot  and  very  cold  ones  j 
and  when  fown  in  places  where  it  never 
grew  fpontaneoufly,  fucceeds  as  well  as 
where  it  has  been  always  common. 

Mr.  Tull  obferves,  that  when  wheat  is 
planted  early,  lefs  feed  is  required  to  an 
acre  than  when  it  is  planted  late,  becaufe 
lefs  of  it  will  die  ; and  poor  land  Aould 
always  be  allowed  more  feed  than  rich, 
becaufe  a greater  number  of  the  plants 
will  periA  on  this  land  than  on  thq 
other.  The  lead  quantity  yet  of  feed 
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fs  BPcefTary  for  rich  land,  that  is  planted 
early : for  in  this  cafe  very  few  of  the 
feeds  will  fail  to  produce  a plant  that 
will  live  and  flourilh.  The  ufe  of  the 
hoe  caufes  every  plant  to  fend  out  a great 
number  of  ftalks  from  the  fame  root ; and 
in  thel'e,  more  than  in  the  number  of 
.plants,  conlifts  the  richnefs  of  a crop,  as 
the  ears  on  thefe  are  always  largeft  and 
fulteft.  See  Hoeing  and  Husbandry. 
Another  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  order 
to  find  the  proper  quantity  of  feed  to 
plant,,  is,  that  fome  wheat  of  the  fame 
fpecies  has  its  grains  twice  as  large  as 
others:  in  this  cafe,  a bulhel  containing 
but  half  the  number  of  grains  that  it 
does  in  the  fmall  grained-wheat,  one 
bufliel  of  the  fmall-grained  will  plant 
juft  as  much  as  two  bulhels  of  this ; not 
tht  meafure  of  the  feeds,  but  the  number 
■ of'the  grains  being  the  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered in  regard  to  the  fowing. 

It  is  a very  natural  thing  to  fuppofe  that 
a large-grained  wheat  will  produce  larger 
and  finer  plants,  and  larger  grain  than 
a fmall-grained  one;  but  experiments 
bave  proved,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  9 for  the  fmalleft-grained  wheat 
produces  fully  as  large  plants  as  the 
largeft,  and  thofe  with  as  great  ears,  and 
as  big  feeds  ; but  the  young  plants  ap- 
pear fmaller  and  poorer.  Six  gallons  of 
middle-fized  feed  is  the  ufual  quantity 
drilled  upon  an  acre  ; but  on  rich  lands, 
planted  early,  four  gallons  will  fuffice  5 
becaufe  then  the  wheat  will  have  roots 
at  the  top  of  the  ground  before  winter, 
and  tiller  very  much,  without  danger  of 
the  worms,  and  many  other  accidents, 
which  the  late  planted  wheat  is  liable  to. 
If  it  be  drilled  too  thin,  it  will  be  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  if  too  thick,  it 
may  happen  to  tiller  fo  late  in  the  fpring, 
that  fome  of  the  ears  may  be  blighted  ; 

' a medium  therefore  is  belt.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Drilling. 

The  depth  to  plant  it  at,  is  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches;  for  if  planted  too 
deep,  there  is  more  danger  of  its  being 
eaten  off  by  worms  between  the  grain 
and  the  blade.  A wheat-plant  that  was 
not  fown  early,  fends  out  no  root  above 
the  grain,  before  the  fpring,  and  is  nou- 
Alhed  all  the  winter  by  a fingle  thread, 
proceeding  from  the  grain  up  to  the  fur- 
j face  of  the  ground  : this  is  the  thread 
of  life  to  the  plant  during  the  winter, 
and  the  longer  that  is,  the  greater  dan- 
ger there  is  of  the  worm,  that  creature 


much  more  eafily  finding  a thread  thaf 
extends  by  its  length  to  five  or  fix  inches  1 
deep,  than  one  which  reaches  but  one 
inch ; befide,  the  worms  in  winter  do 
not  inhabit  very  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  therefore  they  never  na. 
turally  come  in  the  way  of  the  Ihort 
threads,  though  the  long  ones  are  always 
in  their  reach. 

It  is  very  neceflary  to  take  care  againft 
the  rooks,  juft  at  the  time  when  the 
wheat  is  Ihooting  up.  Thefe  mifchievoua 
birds  perceiving  it  beginning  to  fprout, 
before  the  farmer  can  fee  any  thing  of  it, 
and  are  led  by  the  Ihoot  fo  pick  it  up ; 
they  mull  be  carefully  kept  off  the  ground 
for  a week  or  ten  days  at  this  leafon ; 
for  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  blade  will 
be  grown  up,  and  the  grain  fo  exhaufted 
of  its  flour,  that  it  will  be  of  no  value 
to  them,  nor  will  they  give  themfelves 
any  trouble  about  Healing  it. 

There  are  four  ways  of  augmenting  the 
crops  of  wheat  not  only  in  the  number  of 
the  plants,  but  in  the  ftalks,  ears,  and 
grains.  The  firftisby increafing  thenura. 
her  of  ftalks  from  one,  two  or  three,  to 
thirty  or  forty  in  each  plant,  in  ordinary 
field  land  ; and  the  crop  isaugmentedby 
bringing  up  all  thefe  ftalks  into  ear,  which 
is  the  fecond  way  ; for  if  it  be  diligently 
obfefved,  it  will  be  found  that  not  one 
half  of  the  ftalks  of  wheat,  Ibwn  in  the 
common  way,  ever  come  to  ear  at  all  : 
nay,  if  a fquare  yard  of  fown-wheat  be 
marked  out,  and  the  ftalks  thereon 
numbered  in  the  fpring,  itwill  .be  found 
that  no  lefs  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
them  are  wanting  at  the  harveft-time. 

An  experiment  of  the  advantage  of  this 
augmentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Tull  in 
rows  of  wheat  that  were  equally  poor; 
one  of  thefe  rows  was  increafed  fo  much, 
as  to  produce  more  grains  than  ten  of 
the  other,  by  bringing  up  more  of  its 
ftalks  into  ears ; and  allb  by  augmenting 
the  ears  to  a much  greater  bignefs,  which 
is  the  third  way  : for  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  ears  will  be  much  larger  or 
much  fmaller,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  nourilhment  that  is  given  them. 

The  fourth  and  laft  way  of  increafing 
the  crops  of  wheat  is  by  caufing  the 
grain  to  be  much  larger  in  the  ears.  This 
can  no  way  be  done  fo  effeflually  as  by 
late  hoeing,  efpecially  if  it  be  done  juft 
after  the  wheat  is  gone  out  of  the  bloffbm  3 
by  this  means  the  grains  will  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  thefe  produced  in  the 
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fartie  fort  of  wheat,  when  this  late  hoe- 
ing has  been  omitted  5 their  number, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  the  fame  in  the  edr; 
and  as  the  wheat  is  fold  not  by  tale,  but 
by  meafure,  the  farmer’s  gain  is  double 
in  this  cafe  ; the  wheat  meafuring  juft 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  otherwife 
have  done. 

Thus,  by  increafiog  the  number  of  the 
ftalks,  bringing  more  of  them,  up  into 
the  ear,  making  the  ears  larger,  and  the 
grains  larger,  plumper,  and  fuller  in 
every  ear  ; the  method  of  horfe-hoeing, 
by  which  alone  this  can  be  effefiedj 
makes  a larger  crop  out  of  the  tenth 
part  of  the  number  of  plants,  than  in 
the  common  way  : but  all  thefe'  advan- 
tages will  be  loft  by  thofe  who,  though 
they  give  into  the'  horfe  hoeing-way, 
yet  will  not  allow  the  fix  feet  intervals 
between  the  rows ; for  it  is  owing  to  this 
great  fpace  of  ground  alone,  that  as  much 
nourilhment  may  be  given  to  the  wheat 
as  the  farmer  pleafes. 

Poor  light  land,  in  the  common  way  of 
hulbsndry,  mull  be  extremely  well  ma- 
nured, in  order  to  the  maintaining  wheat 
a year,  wihich  is  the  u'fual  time  that  it  is 
in  it ; and  if  it  be  Town  late,  the  greater 
part  of  it  ulually  perilhes,  not  being 
able  to  furvive  the  winter  while  fo  poor, 
and  on  fuch  land  ; and  if  it  be  fown 
very  early  on  ftrong  land,  though  rich, 
well  tilled,  and  dunged,  the  crop  will 
be  worfe  than  on  poor  light  land  fown 
early.  The  liew  method  of  horfe-hoe- 
ing gives  both  to  ftrong  and  to  light 
land  all  the  advantages  'necelTary,  and 
takes  off  all  the  difadvantages  of  both. 
By  this  method  the  ftrong  land  may  be , 
planted  with  wheat  as  early  as  the  light, 
if  plowed  dry ; and  the  hoe-plough,  if 
rightly  applied,  \yill  be  able  to  give  it 
nourilhment  equal  to  that  of  dung  in 
both  forts  of  land. 

The  tops  of  the  ridges  for  the  drilling 
of  wheat  mull  not  be  left  quite  fo  nar- 
row and  ftiarp  as  they  are  for  drilling  of 
turneps  ; wheat  being  generally  to  be 
fowed  in  treble  rows,  and  the  turnep 
only  in  fingle  ones.  In  reaping  the  wheat 
thus  fown,  it  is  to  be  cut  as  near  to  the 
ground  as  pofllble,  and  this  is  eafier  done 
in  this  than  in  wheat  fown  in  the  com- 
mon way,  becaufe  in  this  drilled  metivod 
the  ftalks  all  Hand  clofe  together.  ’When 
the  wheat  is  cut  thus  low  in  the  reaping, 
the  ftubble  is  no  great  impediment  to  the 
preparing  the  land  for  the  fucceeding. 
crops. 

VoL. IV. 


As  foot!  as  conveniently  may  be,  aftct 
the  carrying  off  a crop  of  wheat,  if  the 
trench  in  the  middle  of  each  wide  Inter- 
val be  left  deep  enough  by  the  laft  hoe- 
ing,  the  farnTer  is  to  go  as  near  as  he 
can  to  the  ftubble  with  a common  plough* 
and  turn  two  large  furrows  into  the 
middle  of  the  intervals  which  will  make 
a ridge  over  the  place  where  the  trench 
was;  but  if  the  trench  be  not  deep 
enough,  it  is  bcft  to  go  firll  in  the 
middle  of  it  with  one  furrow  • this,  with 
two  more  taken  from  the  ridges,  will  be 
three  furrows,  in  each  interval ; this 
plowing  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  dry  weather  lafts,  and  then  the 
whole  ^ is  to  be  finiflied  by  turning 
the  partitions  on  which  the  lall  wheat 
grew  up  fo  the  mew  ridges,  which  is 
ufually  .done  at  two,  great  furrows  ; thefe 
laft  furrows*  which  complete  the  ridges, 
may  be  plowed  in  wet  weather.  By  this 
fort  of  management,  the  wheat  being 
planted  in  rows,  at  fix  feet  intervals,  the 
fame  piece  of  ground  will  produce  every 
year  a new  crop  of  wheat  in  the  inters, 
vals,  without  any  fallowing  or  manure, 
only  by  means  of  the  fufficienily  break- 
ing the  furface  with  plowing  and  horfe- 
hoeing. 

Bxr^  Wheat.  This  is  a plant  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  farmers  of  England,  who 
have  barren  lands  in  poffeflion.  It  is 
to  be  fown  in  May.  One  bulhel  of  feed 
will  fow  an  acrej  and  it  will  grow  on 
any  foil.  It  ripens  late  in  autumn,  and, 

' when  mowed,  it  mud  lie  upon  the  ground 
till  the  ftalks,  which  are  naturally  hard, 

■ grow  foft ; it  will  not  fired  the  feed  in 
lying,  nor  will  it  get  any  damage  by  the 
rain.  It  yields  a very  confiderable  in- 
creafe,  and  if  the  land  be  tolerable,  fome- 
times  no  lefs  tharr  fifty  or  fixty  bufliels 
from  an  acre. 

It  is  excellent  food  for  hogs,  poultry, 
and  other  animals.  The  flour  of  it  is 
very  white,  and,  mixed  with  wheat-flour, 
is  ufed  for  food  by  the  country  people  in 
fome  places.  The  ftraw  is  good  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  the  grain  is  gpod  to  give 
to  horfes  among  tKeir  oats  ; but  it  mull 
be  broken  in  a mill,  otherwife  it  will 
pafs  through  them  whole. 

Ififre-Cowr- Wheat,  a term  ufed  by  our 
hufbandnren  to  eXprefs  a peculiar  kind  of 
wheat,  which  is  very  ftrong,  and  has  a 

' large  ear. 

It  is  the  bell  kind  for  fowing  in  fields 
■fubjefl  to  the  blight ; for  the  ftalks  of  it 
being,  for  the  molt  part  foliJ  or  full  of 
*5  S pith 
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pith  like  a rtifli,  not  hollow  like  thofe  WIlEEL,  rota,  iti  mechanics,  a fimp!t 
of  common  wheat ; the  infefls  that  caufe  machine,  confiding  of  a found  piece  of 


the  blight  feizing  on  the  ftalks  of  other 
whea^  does  this  no  injury,  even  though 
they  mould  attack  it;  the  dalks  of  this 
kind  being  often  found  full  of  black 
fpecfcs,  which  are  always  the  marks  of 
that  infeft  having  been  there,  and  yet  the 
ear  full,  and  the  grain  good. 

This  wheat  makes  very  good  bread,  if 
the  miller  does  not  grind  it  too  fmall,  or 
the  baker  make  his  dough  too  hard  5 it 
requiting  to  be  fomewhat  larger  than 
other  wheat-flour,'  and  fomewhat  fofter 
in  the  dough,  A bufliel  of  white- cone, 
wheat  will  make  confiderably  more 
bread  than  a bufhel  of  lammas-wheat  ; 
but  it  gives  it  fomewhat  a yellowilh 
cad, 

Smyrna-'WBEhT: , a peculiar  kind  of  wheat 
that  has  an  extremely  large  ear,  with 
many  lelTer  or  collateral  ears  coming  all 
round  the  bottom  of  the  great  one. 

As  this  is  the  larged  of  all  forts  of  wheat, 
fo  it  will  difpenfe  with  the  nouiilhment 
of  a garden,  without  being  overfed,  and 
requires  more  nourifhraent  than  common 
hnfbandry  in  the  large  way  can  give  iu 
In  the  cornmon  way  its  ears  grow  not 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  our  common 
wheat. 

This  fort  of  wheat  Teems,  of  all  others, 
the  mod  proper  for  the  new  method  of 
horfe  hoeing  hufbandry,  as  that  method 
feeras  capable  of  giving  as  much  nou- 

, 1 ifliment  as  the  farmer  pleafes,  by  often 
repeating  the  hoeing.  Next  to  this, 
the  white-cone-wheat  is  bed  for  this  fort 
ofhufbandry  i then  the  grey-cone  wheat. 

Wheat,  a common  article  of  our  food, 
is  more  glutinous  and  nutritious  than 
mod  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  flour, 
or  the  ftarch,  prepared  from  it,  form  with 
water  a foft  vifcid  fubflance,  which  has 
been  taken  with  good  (uccefsin  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenteries.  Bran  contains,  befides 
the  huflcs  or  Ihells  of  the  wheat,  a portion 
of  farinaceous  matter:  this  is  lefs  gluti- 
nous than  the  finer  flour,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  a detergent  quality.  See  Bran. 
For  the  bounties  upon  wheat,  fee  Corn, 
For  the  manner  of  preferving  wheat,  fee 
the  articles  Corn  and  Granary. 

For  the  manner  of  grinding,  &c.  wheat, 
fee  Grinding,  Mill,  Flour,  &c. 

Wheat-ear,  in  ornithology,  the  englilh 
name  of  a fpecies  of  motacilla,  with  a 
grey,  black,  and  white  forehead.  See 
thp  article  Motacilla, 


wood,  , metal,  or  other  matter,  which 
revolves  on  an  axis.  The  vvheel  is  one 
of  the  principal  mechanic  powers  ; it  has 
place  in  mod  engines  ; in  effefl,  it  is  off 
an  affemblage  of  wheels  that  mod  of  out 
engines  are  compofed.  For  the  theory 
of  this  mechanic  power,  called  axis  and 
wheel,  fee  Axis  inperitrochio. 

For  the  theory  of  clock-wheels,  watch- 
wheels,  mill-weels,  &c,  fee  the  articles 
Clock,  Mill,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  wheels  of  coaches, 
waggons,  &c.  otherwife  called  wheel, 
carriages,  the  whole  do6Vrine  tbereol 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  particu. 
lars  I <11/*;.  i.  Wheel-carriages  meet 
■with  lefs  rcfidance  than  any  other,  j, 
The  larger  the  wheel  the  eafier  is  Ae 
draught  of  the  carriage.  3.  A carriage 
upon  fobr  wheels  of  equal  lize,  is  drawn 
with  lefs  force  than  with  two  of  thofe 
wheels  and  two  of  a leffer  fize.  4.  If 
the  load  be  laid  on  the  tixle  of  the  larger 
wheels,  it  will  be  drawn  with  lefs  force 
than  if  it-had  laid  on  theaxis  of  the  Itlfet 
wheels,  contrary  to  the  common  notion 
of  loading  carriages  before.  5.  Tlie 
carriage  goes  with  much  lefs  force  on 
friflion-  wheels  than  in  the  common  way; 
all  which  will  be  confirmed  by  experi. 
ments.  The  wheels  of  carriages  muftbe 
exaflly  round,  and  the  fellies  Ihould  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  naves,  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  fpokes;  that  is,  the 
plane  of  the  curvature  of  the  wheel  Ihould 
cut  the  nave  at  right  angles,  though  it 
need  not  pafs  through  the  fpace  when 
the  fpokes  are  inferted  into  the  nave. 
I.  It  is  a general  rule  in  all  cafes  that  the 
wheels  be  exafliy  round  ; for  if  they 
were  not  fo,  but  like  EFGH  (plate 
CCC.  fig.  1.)  and  the  nave  out  of 
the  center,  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  a 
wheel  in  turning,  would  be  affefled  ia 
the  fame  manner  upon  plane  ground  as 
other  wheels  are  when  they  rife  and  fall, 
and  would  not  be  in  equilibrio  ; the 
wheel  turning  towards  H would  move 
with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  there  was  a 
rife  to  afeend  ; and  that  height  being 
pafled,  it  would  fall  on  a fudden,  as  if  a 
fquare  ftone  was  rolled,  along,  and  the 
jolts  of  the  wheel  would  precipitate  and 
pufli  the  horfes  at  one  lime,  and  imme- 
diately increafe  their  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  next  moment,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Wheels  being  out  of  round ; 

jel 
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yet  if  the  nave  ftiould  not  be  in  the  mid- 
<jle,  the  fiiorteft  part,  as  F,  being  on 
the  ground  ; when  fuch  a wheel  begins 
to  turn,  the  weight  muft  be  raifed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  another  carriage  is 
going  up  an  hill  : and  from  F to  D,  or 
quite  to  G,  the  wheel  would  aft  like  a 
wedge  ! and  at  D,  or  6,  it  would  fall 
and  drive  on  the  horfes  as  in,  a fteep  de- 
fcent. 

a.  The  fellies  muft  not  crofs  wind,  but 
be  at  right  angles  with  the  naves,  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  of  the  fpokes  ; 
forotherwife  the  wheel  in  turning  would 
find  inequalities,  as  it  happens  when  the 
hole  of  the  nave  is  too  big,  and  the 
-wheel  moves  from  fide  to  fide  5 which 
comes  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  if  the  wheel 
was  out  of  round  ; and  then  the  ine- 
quality of  the  fpokes,  which  would  be 
too  leaning  or  too  ftrair,  upon  the  nave 
defqending  into  an  hole,  or  rifing  upon 
an  eminence,  oppofite  to  their  inclina- 
tion would  caufe  them,  or  the  fellies,  to 
break. 

3.  The  fpokes  muft  be  inclined  to  the 
naves,  that  the  wheels  may  be  diihing  or 
concave.  If  the  wheels  always  turned 
upon  fmooth  and  even  ground,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  fpokes  ought  to  be  ftraight 
upon  the  naves ; that  is,  at  right  angles  to 
their  axes,  becaufe  then  they  would  bear 
perpendicularly,  like  the  fpoke  B,  (jhid. 
fig.  2.)  of  the  nave  AC,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft  way  for  wood.  But  becaufe 
the  ground  is  unequal,  and  when  the 
wheels  fall  into  the  ruts,  that  wheel 
which  is  in  the  rut  bears  a greater  part  of 
the  weight  than  the  other,  becaufe  ,it  is 
lower  ; in  fuch  a cafe  the  fpokes  of  a dilli- 
ing- wheel  become  perpendicular  in  the 
rut,  and  therefore  have  the  greateft 
ftrength  j whilft  the  oppofite  wheel,  be- 
ing upon  higher  ground,  bears  a lefs 
part  of  the  weight  j and,  confequently, 
the  fpokes  need  not  be  at  their  full 
ftrength,  and  fo  will  have  a fufficient 
force,  though  that  force  be  lefs  than  what 
they  have  upon  even  ground. 

4.  The  axle-tree  muft  be  ftraight  in  all 
refpefts,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  ihafts 
or  to  the  pole.  In  the  tnoiion  of  all  bo- 
dies there  is  one  way  of  moving  which  is 
the  eafieft  of  all  the  reft,  and  happens 
here  when  the  axle-tree  is  every  way 
ftraight;  for  if  its  ends  Ihould  bend 
backwards,  fo  as  to  bring  the  wheels 
nearer  together  behind,  as  A E,  ibid.  fig. 
3.  and  fpread  them  much  before,  as  P C, 
it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  go  into 


the  ruts,  nor  turn  in  going  forward,  or 
at  leaft  with  great  dfficulty  dragging 
inftead  of  rolling.  There  would  be  the 
fame  inconveniences  in  bending  the  axle- 
- tree  forward,  ,fo  as  to  bring  them  nearer 
the  pole  as  IF,  fig.  4.  and  make  them 
fpread  behind,  as  atBD.  The  lefs  the 
axle-tree  is  bent,  the  lefs  the  inconve- 
niency  : but  there  will  always  be  feme, 
when  the  wheels  are  not  parallel  ; and 
there  will  be  no  inconveniency  when  the 
axle  is  ftraight,  and  the  wheels  are  in 
the  fituation  C P and  A D,  fig.  y.  The 
axle  muft  alfo  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
pole  or  lhaft ; for  if  the  po^e  or  fliafts 
were  pn  one  fide,  as  at  B,  fig.  3.orC,  fig. 

4.  the  coach  or  carriage  would  be  drawn 
on  one  fide,  and  almoft  all  the  weight 
would  bear  upon  one  horfe  ; but  it  muft 
be  at  right  angles  like  the  pole  G,  fig.  5, 

5.  Great  wheels  are  always  more  advan- 
tageous for  rolling  than  little  ones,  in 
any  cafe,  or  upon  any  ground  whatfo- 
ever.  The  wheels  of  carriages  are  con- 
fidered  according  to  the  velocity  and  fric- 
tion they  have  upon  the  axle,tree,  and 
likewife  according  to  their  refiftanre,  or 
finking  in  upon  the  ground.  If  we  con- 
fider  thern  according  to  the  friftion,  it  is 
certain,  that  a wheel  whofe  diameter  is 
double  that  of  another,  will  make  but 
one  turn,  whilft  the  little  one  makes  two 
for  the  fame  length  of  way  ; the  circum- 
ference, which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  being  double.  Therefore,  in 
refpeft  to  friftion,  a wheel  of  double  the 
diameter  will  have  a double  advantage, 
there  being  but  one  turn  inftead  of  two, 
which  doubles  the  friftion  in  the  fmall 
wheel.  The  wheel  ABC,  being  twice 
as  big  as  the  wheel  D E F,  (ibid, 
fig.  6 and  y.)  will  have  twice  the  ad- 
vantage in  refpeft  of  the  friftion,  the 
holes  of  the  nave  and  th6  axles  being 
equal.  See  the  articles  Friction, 
Circumference,  &c. 

If  we  confider  the  wheels  according  as 
they  fink  into  the  earth,  or' fall  into 
holes,  there  will  be  the  fame  advantage  for 
the  one  and  inconveniency  for  l;he  other. 
Ifwe  cpnfider  the  bearing,  it  is  double 
in  the  great  wheel ; therefore  it  will  fink 
but  half  the  way  : and  if  we  confider  hol- 
lows, it  will  give'  the  fame  advantage  in 
fome  cafes  ; but  then  in  others,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  holes  are  deep,  the  little 
wheel  will  have  much  more  difadvantage; 
for  if  it  (hould  fall  into  a great  hole,  as  DE, 
fig.  6>  7,  3nd  g.  of  a diameter,  equal  to 
that  of  the  wheel,  it  would  wholly  link  itj 
19  S a whilil 
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Sgliilft  the'li'eat  wheel  would  only  fall  in 
the  depth  of  its  fegment  AB,  which  would 
not  be  half  the  w,heel,  as  may  be  feen 
from  the  parallel  lines  A D and  B E. 
We  may  fuppofe  the  fame  to  happen  in 
■marfhy  grounds,  where  a little  wheel 
would  fink  wholly  in  the  fame  hole  that 
the  great  one  wonld  fink  but  m part, 
E F,  ibid.  fig-.  8.  is  a cart,  or  carriage  s 
B D a rub  for  the  wheel  C A D to  pafs 
over,  AB  the  horizontal  plane  ; DB,  AC, 
perpendicular,  and  O D parallel,  to 
A B-,  C the  centre  of  the  wheel.  Then 
■the  horizontal  force  required  to  pull  the 

D O 

wheel  over  the  rub  B D,  is  as  ; 

and  the  difficulty  of  going  over  rubs  in- 
creafes  in  a greater  ratio  than  that  of 
their  heights.  Alfo  the  higher  the 
wheels,  the  more  eafily  they  pafs  over 
them  ; but  then  they  are  the  more  qpt  to 
overturn. 

To  draw  the  cart  with  the  leaft  power  over 
the  rub  B D,  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  in  the 
horizontal  direflion  AB  or  OD,  but  in  the 
direfiiion  AD.  Theadvantagethenof  high 
wheels  is,  that. they  pals  the  rubs  moll; 
eafily,  have  the  lefs.friflion,  fink  lefs  in 
the  dirt,  and  more  eafily  prefs  down  an 
cbllacle  ; and  their  difadvantage  is,  that 
they  eafily  overturn,  and  make  cattle 
draw  too  high  ; for  they  can  apply  their 
ftrengih  bell  when  they  draw  lowand  up- 
wards in  the  direflion  AD,  which  is  the 
advantage  of  low  wheels:  yet  if  the  wheels 
are  high  they  may  be  made  to  draw  low, 
by  fixing  the  limraers  or  traces  as  far  be- 
low the  axle  as  you  will,  which  will  then 
be  an  equal  advantage  with  low  wheels. 
For  the  power  not  pulling  at  the  wheel, 
but  at  the  carriage,  may  drawfom  any 
part  of  it.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  fmall  .wheelsy  which  is,  that  they  are 
better  to  turn  with.  A w'ggon  with 
four  wheels  is  more  advantageous  than 
a cart  with  two  wheels,  efpecially  on 
fand,  clay,  &c.  Narrow  wheels  and 
narrow  plates  are  a difadvantage, 

Suppofe  the  wiggon  F G,  fig.  9.  is 
moved  forward  by  a power  afling  within 
it,  which  power  turns  the  wheel  DE  bv 
the  fpokes  A D,  A D,  &c.  and  D E 
turns  the  wheel  I C,  which  carries  the 
waggon.  Let  the  power  at  A be  i, 

DA 

then  the  force  afling  at  E will  be  ; 

alfo,  if  the  power  atE  be  1,  the  force  at 
C,  by  which  the  waggon  is  moved,  -will 


be 


BE 


g ^ ; therefore  the  power  at  A,  to  the 

force  with  which  the  waggon  can  be 

^ . DAxBE 

moved,  is  as  1 to  — 577:; ; or  the 

DE  X BC ’ 

power  is  to  that  force,  as  D E X B C,  to 
D A X B E.  It  will  be  the  farne  thing  if, 
inftead  of  teeth,  the  wheel  D E carries 
E B by  a chain  going  round  them. 
You  muff  fuppofe  the  like  wheels  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  Hence,  if  the  abfolute 
force  to  move  the  waggon  without,  be  i, 

. the  force  within  applied  at  A to  move  it 
DExBC 

will  be  r— -• 

BEx.DA 

6.  It  would  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  make  the  four  wheels  of  a coach  or 
waggon  large,  and  nearly  of  a height, 
than  to  make  the  fore  wheels  of  only 
half  the  diameter  of  the  hind  wheels,  as 
is  ufual  in  many  places,  which  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  will  confirm. 

Let  us  make  ufe  of  a little  waggon,  or 
mode),  of  an  inch  to  a foot  (reprefented 
ibid.  fig.  10.)  with  the  four  wheels  of 
five  inches  and  nine  lines  ; and  fo  con- 
trived that  one  may  put  on  wheels  of 
different  diameters  : as,  for  example, 
four  or  five  inches,  tw.o  of  two  inches 
three  lines,  two  others  of  three  inches, 
and  let  them  have  naves,  fpokes,  and 
fellies,  in  proportion,  to  reprefent  the 
wheels  of  a coach  or  waggon  : let 
them  be  changed  one  after  another,  the 
waggon  D B being  always  loaded  with 
the  fame  weight.  A,  of  five  pounds,  and 
drayvn  by  means  of  a filken  thread  run- 
ning over  a pulley,  with  a little  bag,  or 
fcale  of  a ballance,  to  put  in  balls  for  the 
different  wheels,  according  as  they  are  to 
run  upon  even  ground,  upon  earth,  fand, 
or  pavement.  The  board  A F muff  be 
of  oak,  three  feet  long,  plained  on  one 
fide,  and  carved  on  the  other,  to  imitate 
the  pavements  and  the  channels  of  ftreets, 
The  paving  Hones  mull  be  of  feven 
or  eight  lines  inftead  of  feven  or  eight 
inches,  reducing  them  from  inches  to 
lines,  as  the  wheels  are  reduced  fronj 
feet  to  inches.  It  muft  be  fo  contrived 
that  the  pulley  may  be  turned  to  either 
fide  of  the  board.  The  whole  being  fo  dif- 
pofed,  the  feveral  experiments  will  anfwer 
a table,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Defagulier’s  Courfe  of  Experimental 
. Philofophy,  vol.  i.  page 
Wheel  is  alfo  the  name  of  a kind  of  pu- 

lliflimrDt 
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nifliment  which  great  criminals  are  put  to 
in  divers  countries.  In  France,  their 
affaffins,  parricides,  and  robbers  on  the 
highway,  are  condemned  to  the  wheel ; 
j.  e.  to  have  their  bimes  firft  broken  with 
an  iron-bar  on  a fcaffold,  and  then  to  be 
expofed  and  left  to  expire  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a wheel.  In  Germany  they 
break  their  bones  on  the  wheel  itfelf. 

Wheel,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  word  of 
command,  when  a battalion  or  fquadron 
is  to  alter  its  front  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  To  wheel  to  the  right,  direfls 
the  man  in  the  right  angle  to  turn  very 
howly,  and  every  one  to  vvheel  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  regarding  him  as  their 
center ; and  ■ir/re  nierfa,  when  they  are 
to  wheel  to  the  left.  When  a divifion  of 
men  are  on  the  march,  if  the  word  be  to 
wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  then  the 
right  or  left  hand  man  keeps  his  ground  5 
only  turning  on  his  heel,  and  the  reft  of 
the  rank  move  about  quick  till  they  make 
an  even  line  with  the  faid  right  or  left 
hand  man.  , 

Wheel-animals,  brachionus-,  a genus 
of  animalcules  which  have  an  apparatus 
of  arms  for  taking  their  prey.  This  ap- 
paratus has  been  fuppofed,  by  microfco- 
pical  writers,  to  be  a kind  of  wheels  ; 
and  thence  named  the  creatures  that  are 
polfefied  of  it  wheel-animals. 

This  is  one  of  the  fmaller  animalcules  ; 
and  is,  by  Dr.  Hill,  defcribed  to  be, 
when  in  a ftate  of  reft,  of  a plain  fmooth 
body,  of  a conic  figure,  obtufe  at  the 
pr.llerior  extremity,  and  open  at  the  an- 
terior, of  a dulky  olive  colour,  and  femi- 
tranfparent.  When  it  puts  itfelf  in  mo- 
tion, it  protrudes,  from  the  open  extre- 
mity, a part  of  its  naked  body  ; to  the 
whole  ot  which  this  outer-conic  body 
feems  to  be  but  a cafe  or  (lieath  j from  the 
extremity  of  this  exerted  part  of  the  body, 
the  creature  foon  after  thrufts  out  two 
protuberances,  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a double  head  ; and  in  each  of 
ihefe  is  difcovered  an  apparatus  in  a con- 
tinual motion,  appearing  a rotatory  one 
but  in  reality  a vibratory  one  very  quick 
repeated.  Each  of  thefe  protruded  bo- 
dies has  fix  arms  inferred  into  it,  and 
thefe  it  continually  Ihuts  and  opens  over 
one  another.  Each  of  thefe  arms  is  fur- 
nillied  with  a double  ferits  of  fibres  at  its 
edge,  which  being  expanded  caufe  it  to 
fpread  to  a confideiab^e  breadth.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  of  ani- 
malcules. 

WHEEZING,  the  nanpe  of  a diftempe.ra- 


lure  in  horfes,  accounted  by  the  gene- 
rality of  people  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
called  purfivenefs.  See Pursiveness. 

WHELP,  the  young  of  a dog,  fox,  lion, 
or  any  wild  beaft.  Nothing,  is  more 
eftential  to  the  having  a good  pack  of 
hounds,  than  a proper  care  of  the  whelps, 
and  of  the  parents  from  which  they  are  tw 
be  bred.  The  bitches  in  particular  ftiould 
be  carefully  chofen,  and  Ihould  be  fuch. 
as  are'  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  ; 
they  niuft  alfo  have  large  ribs  and  flanks. 
See  the  articles  Dog  and  Hound. 

The  whelps  muft  have  good  frefti  draw 
to  lie  in,  and  it  muft  be  often  changed  ; 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  a place  where  nei- 
ther the  rain  nor  iunfliine  can  be  trouhle- 
fome  to  them,  and  once  a week  it  will 
be  proper  to  anoint  them  all  over  with  a 
little  nut-oil,  with  forae  faffron  infufed 
in  it.  This  will  prevent  the  flies  from 
. annoying  them  fo  much  as  they  other- 

I wife  would,  and  will  kill  worms  of  all 
kinds.  When  they  are  fi/leen  days  old 
it  is  the  cuftcm  to  worm  them,  and  a 
week  after,  ope  joint  of  their  (tern  (hould 
be  twilled  off.  As  foon  as  they  can  fee, 
they  fliould  have  milk  given  them  to  lap  ; 
and  at  two  months  old,  they  (hould  be 
weaned,  keeping  them  wholly  from  the 
bitch.  They  muft  at  this  time  be  well 
kept,  but  not  too  high  fed  5 and  it  is  pro- 
per to  put  fome  cummin  feed  into  their 
food,  to  keep  the  wind  out  of  their  bellies. 

.Whelps,  in  a (hip,  the  feaman’s  term 
for  thofe  brackets  which  are  fet  up  on 
the  capllan  clofe  under  the  bars  ; they 
give  the  (weep  to  it,  and  are  fo  contrived 
that  the  cable  winding  about  them  may 
not  forge  fo  much  as  it  might  otherwife 
do,  if  the  body  of  the  capftan  were  quite 
round  and  fmooth. 

WHETSTONE,  cor,  a (lone  which  ferves 
tor  the  whetting  of  knives  and  other 
toolsupon.  See  the  article  Cos. 

WHEY,  the  ferum,  or  watery  part, -of 
milk.  See  the  article  Milk. 

WHIFFLER  of  a company,  in  London, 
a young  freeman  who  goes  before,  and 
waits  on  the  company  on  public  I'olcm- 
niries, 

WHIG,  a party  in  England,  oppofite  to  the 
lories,  from  whom  they  differ  chiefly  in 
their  political  principles.  See  Tories. 
The  names  of  whig  and  tory  were  not 
known  till  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  when  thefe  were  given  as 
party  diltinfiior.s.  Thefe  parties  may 
be  confidered  either  with  regard  to  the 
Uate,  or  to.  religion.  The  ftate  lories  are 

either 
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elilier  violent  or  moderates  the  firft  woisld 
have  the  king  to  be  abfolute,  and  there- 
fore plead  for  paflive  obedience,  non  re- 
■f  Itance,  and  tfse  hereditary  right  of  the 
•houfe  of  Steuart.  The  moderate  lories 
would  not  fiiffer  the  king  to  lofe  any  of 
diis  prerogative ; but  then  they  would 
not  facrlfice  thofe  of  the  people.  The 
ilate  whigs  are  either  ftrong  republicans 
or  moderate  ones.  The  firlt,  fays  Rapin, 
■are  the  remains  of  the  party  of  the  long 
parliament,  who  attempted  to  change  the 
monarchy  to  a commonwealth : but  thefe 
make  fo  flender  a figure,  that  they  only 
derve  to  ftrengthen  the  party  of  the  other 
whigs.  The  tories  would  perfuade  the 
world,  that  all  the  whigs  are  of  this 
■kind ; as  the  whigs  would  make  us 
, believe  that  all  the  tories  are  violent. 
The  moderate  ftate  whigs  are  much  in 
the  fame  fentiments  with  the  moderate 
•tories,  and  defire  that  the  government 
may  be  maintained  on  the  antient  foim- 
dation  s all  the  difference  is,  that  the  firft 
bear  a little  more  to  the  parliament  and 
people,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the  king, 
•In  Ihort,  the  old  whigs  were  always  jea- 
lous of  the  incroachments  of  the  royal 
.prerogative,  and  watchful  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  the  people.  In  regard  to  religion,  the 
whigs  have  always  been  for  limiting  the 
power  of  the  bilhops,  and  abolifhing  the 
convocation. 

WHINE,  an  hunting  term,  ufed  for  the 
cry  cf  an  otter, 

WHIP,  or  tvHiP-STAFF,  in  a fliip,  a 
piece  of  timber,  in  form  of  a ftrong  ftaff, 
fallened  info  the  helm,  for  thefteerfman, 
in  fmall  (liips,  to  hold  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  move  the  rudder  and  diie£l  the 
fliip. 

Whip-grafting.  See  Grafting. 

WHIPPING,  in  angling,  is  the  faftening 
a line  to  tlie  hook  or  to  the  rod.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  calling  in  of  the  hook, 
and  drawing  it  gently  on  the  water. 

WHIPT  sVLLABUii.  See  Syllabub. 

WHIRL  POOL,  an  eddy,  vortex,  or 
gulph,  where  the  water  is  continually 
turning  roucd.  See  the  articles  Gulph, 
Eddy,  .Vortex,  &c. 

Thefe  in  rivers  are  very  common,  from 
various  accidents,  and  are  ufually  very 
trivial,  and  of  little  conficquence.  In  the 
fca  they  are  more  rare,  but  more  dan- 
gerous. Sibbald  has  relaied  the  effefls 
cf  a very  remarkable  marine  whiripoo! 
among  the  Orcades,  wbich  would  prove 
very  dasgtrout  to  ftrangets,  fneugh  it  is 


of  no  confequence  to  the  people  who  are 
ufed  to  it.  This  is  not  fixed  to  any  par, 
ticular  place,  but  appears  in  various 
parts  of  the  liinits  of  the  fea  among  thofe 
iflands.  Wherever  it  appears  it  is  very 
furious ; and  boats,  &c,  would  inevi- 
tably  be  drawn  in  and  perilh  with  it; 
but  the  people  who  navigate  them  are 
prepared  for  it,  and  always  carry  an 
empty  velTel,  a log  of  wood,  or  large 
bundle  of  ftraw,  or  feme  fuch  thing,  in 
the  boat  with  them ; as  foon  as  they  per- 
, ceive  the  whirlpool,  they  tofs  this  within 
its  vortex,  keeping'themfelves  outs  this 
fubftance,  whatever  it  be,  is  immediately 
received  into  the  centre  and  carried  under 
water;  and  as  foon  as  this  Is  done,  th^ 
fill  face  of  the  place  where  the  whirlpool 
was  becomes  fmootb,  and  they  row  over 
it  with  fafety  ; and  in  about  an  hour  they 
fee  the  vortex  begin  again  in  fome  other 
place,  ufually  at  about  a mile  diftance 
from  the  firft, 

WHIRL- WIND,  a wind  that  rifes  fud- 
denly,  is  exceeding  rapid  and  impetuous 
when  rifen,  but  is  foon  fpent.  See  the 
articles  Wind  and  Hurricane. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  whirlwinds, 
dirtinguiflied  by  their  peculiar  names; 
as  the  prefter,  typho,  turbo,  cxbydria, 
and  ecnephias.  The  prefter  is  a violent 
wind,  breaking  forth  with  flafties  of 
lightning.  This  is  rarely  obferved;  fcarce 
ever  without  the  ecnephias.  Seneca  fays 
it  is  a typho  or  turbo  kindled  or  ignited 
In  the  air.  See  the  article  Prester. 
The  ecnephias  is  a hidden  and  impetu- 
ous wind,  breaking  out  of  fome  cloud, 
frequent  in  the  Ethiopic  fea,  particularly 
about  the'  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
feamen  call  them  travados.  The  exhy. 
dria  is  a wind  burfting  out  of  a cloud 
with  a great  quantity  of  water.  This 
only  feems  to  differ  in  degree  from  the 
ecnephias,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  (bowers.  A typho,  or  vortex,  moft 
properly  called  whirl-wind,  or  hurriGane, 
is  an  impetuous  wind,  turning  rapidly 
every  way,  and  fweeping  all  round  the 
place.  It  ufually'defcends  from  on  high. 

It  is  frequent  in  the  Ea (tern-ocean,  chiel. 
ly  about  Slam,  China,  &c.  and  renders 
the  navigation  of  tliofe  parts  exceed- 
ing dangerous.  See  the  articles  Vor- 
tex, Spout,  fife. 

WHISPERING.  See  the  articles  Hear- 
ing, Attention,  fife. 

Whispering-place.s  depend  upon  this 
principle.  If  the  vibrations  of  the  tre- 
mulous body  are  propagated  through  a 

long 
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long  tube,  they  will  be  continually  re- 
verberated from  the  lides  of  the  tube  into 
its  axis,  and  by  that  means  prevented 
from  fpreading,  till  they  get  out  of  it  j 
whereby  they  will  be  exceedingly  in. 
creafed,  and  the  found  rendered  much 
louder  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  See 
the  article  Sound. 

Hence  it  is,  that  found  is  conveyed  from 
one  fide  of  a whifpering-gallery  to  the 
oppofite  one,  without  being  perceived  by 
thofe  who  Hand  in  the  middle.  The 
form  of  a whifpering-gallery  is  that  of  a 
fegment  of  a fphere,  or  the  like  arched 
figure;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  found 
through  it  may  be  iiluftrated  in  the 
following  manner : Let  ABC  (plate 
CCXCVII.  fig.  4.)  reprefent  the  fegment 
of  a fphere;  and  fuppofe  a low  voice 
uttered  at  D,  the  vibrations  expanding 
themfelves  every  way,  fome  will  impinge 
upon  the  points  E,  E,  and  from 
thence  be  reflefted  to  the  points  F,  from 
thence  to  G,  and  fo  on  till  they  all  meet 
in  C,  and,  by  their  union  there,  caufe  a 
much  llronger  found  than  in  any  part  of 
the  fegment  whatever,  even  at  I>,  the 
point  ifrom  whence  they  came.  Accord, 
ingly,  all  the  contrivance  in  whifpering 
places  is,  that  near  the  perfon  who  whii^ 
,pers  there  may  be  a fmooth  wall,  arched 
either  cylindrically  or  elllptically.  A cir- 
cular arch  will  do,  but  not  fo  well.  See 
Arch,  Echo,  Phonics,  Sfc. 

The  moft  conliderable  whifpering  places 
in  England  are,  the  whifpering-gallery 
in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  vvhere 
the  ticking  of  a watch  may  be  heard  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  a very  eafy  whifper  be 
fent  all  round  the  dome.  The  famous 
whifpering  place  in  Gloucefter  cathedral, 
is  no  other  than  a gallery  above  the  eaft 
end  of  the  choir,  leading  from  one  fide 
thereof  to  the  other.  It  confifts  of  five 
angles  and  fix  fides,  the  middlemoft  of 
which  is  a naked  window,  yet  two  whif- 
perers  hear  each  other  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty-five  yards. 

WHIST,  a well-known  game  at  cards; 
fo  called  from  the  filence  obferved  during 
the  play,  which  is  like  that  of  honours 
and  ruff.  See  Honours  rr^. 
However,  as  there  are  many  ways  of 
cheating  praflifed  at  this  game,  we  (hall 
only  mention  a few,  to  put  the  unwary 
upon  their  guard.  Some  by  winking, 
(hutting  their  eyes,  placing  their  fingers, 
or  other  figns,  find  means  to  let  their 
partners  know  what  honours  they  have 
got : others  have  a way  of  cutting  Ifti. 


nours  either  to  their  partners  or  thenT- 
felves : the  dealer  is  often  crafty  enough 
to  conceal  fome  honours  for  himfelf ; but 
the  bed  way  of  rooking  is  by  means  of 
breef-cards;  for  all  the  honours  being 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  reft,  your  ad- 
verfary  muft  always  cut  you  an  honour. 

WHISTLE- FISH,  the  cirrated  gadus, 
with  a furrow  at  the  firft  back  fin,  being 
a fmall  fpecies,  ufually  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  its  thicknefs  not  great  in  pro- 
portion.  See  the  article  Gadus, 

WHITBY,  a port.town  of  the  north  rid- 
ing  of  Yorkfttire,  fituated  on  the  Ger- 
man-fea,  thirty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of 
York. 

WHITCHURCH,  a borough -town  of 
Hampdiire,  fituated  ten  miles  north  of 
Winchefter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WHITE,  one  of  the  colours  of  natural 
bodies.  See  the  article  Colour. 

White  is  not  fo  properly  faid  to  be  any 
one  colour,  as  a compofition  of  all  co- 
lours  ; for  it  is  demonftrated  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  that  (hofe  bodies  only  appear 
white,  which  refleft  all  the  kinds  of  co- 
loured  rays  alike.  See  Whiteness. 

White,  in  painting  in  miniature, 

The  beft  white  for  painting  in  water- 
colours,  is  flake  white,  which  is  better 
than  white  lead ; and  if  it  be  pure,  far 
exceeds  it  in  beauty  ; becaufe  white  lead 
is  apt  to  turn  blackifh,  cfpecially  if  it  be 
ufed  in  a hard  water : but  if  you  life 
white  lead,  fit  ft  reflify  it  with  white  wine 
vinegar  in  the  following  manner  : grind 
well  the  fiiieft  white  lead  upon  a por- 
phery  with  vinegar ; then  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  water,  ftir  it  about,  and  prefenlly 
pour  off  the  water,  while  it  is  white,  into 
fome  other  clean  glafs  or  veffel ; let  it 
fettle,  and  then  pour  off  the  water  from 
it,  and  it  will  be  exceeding  fine.  When 
this  white  is  fettled  put  to  it  gum-water, 
to  bind  it  and  give  it  a glaze. 

Some  recommend  a white  made  of  the 
whiter  part  of  oilter-Ihells,  reduced  into 
an  impalpable  powder;  this  is  called 
pearl-white,  and  will  mix  with  any  co- 
lour. Some  alfo  recommend  the  powder 
of  egg-fliells  of  the  brighteft  colour,  and 
well  cleaned  and  wadied,  ground  with 
gum-water,  to  which  may  be  added  about 
a twentieth  part  of  white  fugar-candv : 
the  egg-Ihe)ls  lliould  be  ground  to  an  im- 
palpable powder.  Experience  proves, 
that  egg-fliell  powder  is  of  very  great  fer- 
vice  as  a whitein  water  colours,  and  both 
that  and  the  povyder  of  oiller-fhells,  well 

reflified- 
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re£lifieJ  and  mixed  with  the  white  of -an 
egg  well  beaten,  will  make  an  extr,aor- 
dinary  mixture  in  other  colours,  and.  will 
correft  them  from  changing  or  altering 
their  qualities. 

White  of  the  eye,  denotes  the  firfl;  tunic  or 
coat  of  the  eye,  called  albuginea  and  con - 
junftiva,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  bind  toge- 
ther,, or  inclofe,  the  reft.  See  Eve. 

White-feiars,  a name  common  to  feve- 
ral  orders  of  monks,  from  their  being 
clothed  in  a white  habit.  See  Monk. 

White-hart  fd=ver,  a mul61:  ^or  tribute 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  out  of  certain 
lands  in  or  near  the  foreft .of  White- hart 
in  Dorfetlhire  i impofed  by  Henry  III. 
upon  Thomas  de  la  Linde, , for  killing  a 
beautiful  white  hart  which  that  prince 
had  before  fpared  in  hunting. 

White  horse,  in  ichthyology,  the  prick- 
ly backed  raia,  with  two  feries  of  prickles 
on  the  tail,  and  one  .feries  over, each  eye. 
See  the  article  Raia. 

This  is  a fingular  'fpecles,..the  body  is 
confiderably  broad  in  proportibn  to  its 
ie.ngth,  but  it  is  alfo  thick;  the  back  is 
fomewhat  gibbofe,  but  the  belly  is,  more 
.flat;  the  roftrum  is  oblong  ?,nd  acute, 
;tbe  eyes  are  prominent,,  and  there  i,s,an 

■ aperture  behind  each  ; the  mouth  is  tranf- 
• verfe  and  iRrge,  and  furnilhed  with  a 

■ number  of  lharp  teeth  the  apertures  of 
the  gills  run  dpwn  from  it  on  each  fide 
along  the  breaft,  they  are  fmall,  and  there 
are-  five  of  them  on  each  fide. 

WHiTE.LEADj.alfo  Called  cerufe.  , See  the 
article-CERUSE. 

'White  LINE,  amongprinters,  avoid  fpace 
of  the  depth  or  breadth  of  a line.  See  the 
article  Printing. 

White -'MEATS,  include  milk,  butter, 

. cheele,  whiteTpots,  cuttards,  and  other 
kinds-of  food  made  of  milk  or  pggs. 
Some  alfo  add  chi,ckens,  veal,-  and  fifti. 

WhiT'E-pot,  ntilk  or  cream  beat  up- with 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  mixed  with  fugar  and 
fpice,  and  baked  in  an  earthen  difti,  with 
fiices  of  bread  in  it. 

The  cooks  .furnilh  us  with  a variety  of 
difties  under  this  dencmination  ; as  the 
rice  white-pot,  Weftrainfter  white-pot, 
Norfolk  white-pot,  Sfc. 

Wiute-RENT,  a rent  or  duty  of  S d.  paid 
annually  by  every  tinner  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall. 

WHiTE-SE.a,  in  geography,  a bay  of  the 
-frozen  ocean,  in  the  north  of  hlufcovy, 
between  ruffian  Lapland,  and  Samoieda. 

oS/ifl»^-W«tTE,  a kind  of  fucus  ul'ed  by 
■4 


ladies  to  heighten  the  complexion,  and 
hide  its  defedls. 

It  is  made  of  tin-glafs  diftblved  in  fpifit 
of  nitre,  and  precipitated  into  a very  fine 
powder  by  means  of  fait- water.  I 

White-wine,  .wine  of  a bright  tranfpa. 
rent  colour,  bordering  on  white,  thus 
called  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  red  wines. 
See  the  article  Wine. 

The  .generality  of  white-wines  are  made 
from  white  grapes;  though  there  are 
fome  from  black  ones,  only  the  fkins  are 
,kept  from  tinging,  them. 
WHITEHAVEN,  a port-town  of  Cum. 
berland,  fituated  on  the  Irilh  channel; 
■weft  long.  3°  i6',  north  lat.  5+®  30'. 
.WHITENESS,  albedo,  the  quality  whicli 
denominates  a body  white.  See  the  ar. 
tic]es  White  and  Colour. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fliews,  that  whitenefs- 
confifts  in  a mixture  of  all  the  colours; 
and  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  only  vvhite, 
becaufe  confifting.of  rays  of  all  colours. 
See  the  article  Ray, 

From  the  multitude,  of  rings  of  colours 
which  appear  upon  cp.nipreffing  iwa 
prifms  or  objefl-glalTes  of  telefcopes  to- 
.gether,  it  is  manifeft  that  thefe'dp__fo  in- 
terfere and  mingle  with  one  another  at 
laft,  as,  after  eight  or  nine  refl.tfiions,  to 
dilute  one  another  wholly,  and  conftitute 
an  even  arid  uniform  whitenefs ; whence, 

. as  well  as' from  other  experiments,  itap. 
pears,'  that  whitenefs  is  certainly  a mix- 
ture of  all  colours,  and  that  the  light 
which  conveys  it  to  the  eye,  is  a mixture 
of  rays  endued  with  all  thofe  colours. 
See  the  article  Light. 

The  fame  author  fhews,  that  whitenefs, 
if  it  be  mod  -ftrong  and  Iftminous,  is  to  be 
reckoned  of  the  firft  order  of  colonrs; 
but  if  lefs,  as  a mixture  of  the  colours 
of  feveral  orders.  Of  the  forpier  fort  he 
reckons  white  metals,  and  of  the  latter, 
the  whitenefs  of  froth,  paper,  linnen,  and 
moft  other  vvhite  fubftances.  And  as  the 
white  of  the  firft  order  is  the  ftrongeft 
that  can  be  made  by  plates  of  tranfparent 
fubftances,  fo  it  ought  to  be  ftronger  in 
the  denfer  fubftances  of  metals  than  in 
the  rarer  ones  of  air,  water,  and  glafs. 
Gold  or  copper  mixed  either  by  fufion,  or 
^ amalgamation  with  a very  little  mer- 
cury, with  filver,  tin,  or  regulus  of  anti. 
mony,  becomes  white,  which  Ihews  both 
that  the  particles, of  white  metals  have 
much -more 'furface,  and  therefore  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  gold  and  copper; 
and  allb  that  they  are  fo  opake,  as  not  to 
. fuffei 
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fiiffet-  the  particles  of  gold  of  copper  to 
Ihine  through  them.  And  as  that  author 
doubts  .hot  butf  that  the  colours  of  gold 
and  copper  are  of  the  fecond  and  third 
order,  therefore  the  particles  of  white 
metals  cannot  be  much  bigger  than  is  re~ 
quifite  to  make  them  refleft  the  white  of 
the  firft  order.  See  F’articLE.  * . 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology,  the  englKh 
natiie  for  the  white  gadus  with  no  beard, 
and  with  three  fins  on  the  back,  and  the 
tipper  jaw,  longeft.  See  Gadus. 

The' head  and  body  of  this  fpecies  is  com- 
prelTed,  the  back  is  convex,  the  anus  is 
at  a great  diftan.ce  from  the  tail,  and  is, 
indeed,  very  near  the  head;  the  colour 
of  the  whole  fifti  is  a filvery  white,  except 
that  on  the  back  there  is  ah  admixture 
of  a blackifti  tinge  ; the  fcales  are  very 
fmall,  roiindifti  and  white ; the  noftrils 
have  each  a double  aperture,  and  are 
placed  high  ; the  eyes  are  very  large,  the 
iris  filvery;  and  the  pupil  large  and  blue  ; 
the  teeth  are  very  numerous  • the  peflo- 
ral  fins  have  each  twenty- one  rays,  and" 
the  ventral  fins  have  each  fix  rays;  the 
pln.nffi  ahi  are  two,  and  have,  the  firft 
thirty-three,  and  the  fecond  twenty-two 
rays.  This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  our 
feas,  and  much  etteemed  at  our  tablhs, 

Whiting  POLLOCK,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fpecies  of  gadus  with  three  back  fins, 
the  lower  , jaw  longeft,  and  the  lateral 
line  crooked.  See  Gadus. 

The  ufual  leng'.h  of  this  filh  is  from  eight 
to  thirteen  inches ; it  is  confidefably  thick 
in  proportion,  and  in  moff  other  refp'efls 
refembles  the  common  whiting. 

WHITES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
floor  alhus.  See  Fluor  albus. 

WHITLOW,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Paronychia. 

WHITSUNDAY,  afolemn  feftival  of  the 
chrittian  church,  obferved  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  Eafter,  in  memory  of  ihe  de- 
fcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoftlcs 
in  the  vilihle  appearance  of  fiery  cloven 
tongues,  and  of  ihofe  miraculous  powers 
vyhich  were  then  conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  called  Whitfunday,  or  White-iun- 
day,  becaule  this  being  one  of  the  ftated 
times  for  baptifm  in  the  ahtient  church, 
thole  who  were  baptifed  put  on  white 
garments,  as  types  of  that  fpiiitual  pu- 
rity they  received  itn  baptifm.  As  the 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apo- 
ftles  happened  upon  the  day  which  the 
Jews  called  pentecoft,  this  feftival  re- 
tained the  na'rae  of  pentecoft  among  the 
chrittians. 

VOL.  IV, 


WHOODINGS,  or  Hooding s,  a fea- 
term',  ufcd  for  planks  joined  and  faften- 
ed  alotig  the  lltip’s  fides  into  the  ftem. 

WHORE,  a woman  who  pi-oftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire.  See  the  articles  CoNCUBlNE, 
Courtesan,  and  Harlot. 

WHORLBAT,  or  Horlbat,  a kind  of 
gauntlet,  or  leathern  (trap,  loaden  with 
plummets  ; ufed  by  the  antient  Romans' 
in  their  folemn  games  and  exercifes,  and 
by  them  called  cEerttis.  See  C.ESTUS. 

WHUR,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  fluttering 
of  partridges  or  pheafanis,  as  they  rife, 

WIBURG,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
the  fame  name  in  Jutland  ; eaft  long.  5° 
l6',  north  lat.  55"  2o'. 

WiBURG,  a city  and  port-town  of  rufliaii 
Finland,  fituated  on  thegulph'of  Fin- 
land: eaft  long.  29",  north  lat.  61°. 

WIC,  a place  on  the  fea  Ihore,  or  on  the 
bank  of  a river  : though  it  properly  fig- 
nifies  a town,  village,  or  dwelling  place  J 
and  fometimes  a machine. 

WICCOMB  CHIPPING,  a borough -tovvn 
of  Bucks,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Ailefbury. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WICK  DE  duerstede,  a town  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the 
titv  of  Utrecht. 

WICKER,  a twig  of  the  ofief  fiirub,  fingle 
or  wrought. 

WICKET,  a fmall  door  in  the  gate  of  a 
fortified  place,  &e.  or  a hole  in  a door, 
through  vvhich  to  view  what  paffes  with= 
out. 

WICKLIFFISTS,  or  Wickliffites,.  a 
religious  feil  which  fprung  up  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
took  its  name  from  John  Wickliff,  doc- 
tor and  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  who  maintained  that 
thefubftance  of  the  facramental  bread  and 
wine  remained  unaltered  after  confecra- 
tion  ; and  oppofed  the  doflrine  of  pura 
gatory,  indulgences,  auricular  confeflion, 
the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  worlhip 
of  images.  He  maintained,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  religious  ma^  be  faved  with- 
out being  .baptiz.d  ; that  piiefts  may  ad- 
minifter  confirmation  ; that  there  ought 
to  be  only  two  orders  in' the  church,  that 
6f  priefts,  and  that  of  deacons.  He  made 
an  enghlh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  and  com- 
pofed  two  volumes,  called  Aletheia,  that 
is  Truth,  from  which  John  Hufi'e  learned 
moft.  ofhis  doHrines.  In  fliorr,  to  this 
reformer  we  owe  the  firft  hint  of  the  re- 
formation, which  was  sffeSlcd  aliout  two 
hundred  years  after, 

19  T WICK- 
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WICKLOW,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinller,  bounded  by  the 
county  of  Dublin,  on  the  north ; by  the 
Irifti  channel,  ontheeaft;  by  Wexford, 
on  the  foulh  ; and  by  Kildare  and  Ka- 
terlagh,  on  the  weft. 

WICKWARE,  a market-town  of  Glo- 
cefterthire,  fituated  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Glocefter. 

WIDGEON,  in  ornithology,  the  anas  with 
a brown  head,  white  front,  and  a tail 
black  underneath.  See  Anas. 

WIDOW,  a woman  who  has  loft  her 
hulband. 

In  London,  a freeman’s  widow  may  ex- 
ercife  her  hulband's  lrade,'a3  long  as  Ihe 
continues  fucli. 

Marriage  with  a widow,  in  the  eye  of 
the  canon  law,  is  a kind  of  bigamy. 

Widow  of  ihe  king,  was  flie  who  after  her 
hulband’s  death,  being  the  king’s  tenant 
in  capite,  could  not  marry  again  without 
- the  king’s  confent. 

WIEE,  a married  v.'oman,  or  one  joined 
with,  and  under  the  proteflion  of,  an 
hulband.  See  the  article  Husband. 

' A wife,  in  our  englifii  law,  is  termed 
feme  covert ; and  in  the  judgment  of  the 

. Jaw  is  reputed  to  have  no  will,  as  being 
fuppofed  intirely  under,  and  fubjeiSl  to, 
that  of  her  hiiiband.  See  the  articles 
Coverture  and  Baron  and  Feme.  . 
The  wife  can  make  no  contrafl  without 
. the  hulband’s  confent;  and  if  any  goods 
or  chattels  be  given  her,  they  all  imme- 
diately become  her  hulband’s  : even^ne- 
ceffary  apparel  is  not  her’s  in  property. 
All  her  perfonal  chattels,  which  (lie  held 
at  her  marriage,  are  fo  much  her  hul- 
band’s,  that  after  his  death  they  fliall  not 
return  to  her,  but  go  to  the  execuior  or 
adminiftrator  of  her  hulband,  except 
, only  her  paraphernalia.  See  the  article 
Paraphernalia. 

The  wife  partakes  of  the  honour  and 
condition  of  her  hulband  ; but  none  of 
her  dignities  come  by  marriage  to  her 
hulband;  and  as  the  law  fuppofes  the 
hulband  to  have  the  full  power  over  his 
wife,  he  is  obliged  to  anfwer  tor  all  her 
faults  and  trefpall'es.  If  a wife  bring 
forth  a child  begot  by  a former  hulband, 
or  any  other,  before  marriage,  but  born 
after  marriage  with  another  man ; this 
latter  muft  own  the  child  ; and  that  child 
lhall  he  his  heir  at  law  : and  if  a wife 
bring  forth  a child  during  her  hulband’s 
abfence,  though  it  be  of  many  years;  yet 
if  he  lived  all  the  time  within  the  ifland, 
he  inuft  father  the  child,  and  the  child, 


if  firft  born,  ftiall  inherit.  If  the  wife  has 
a jointure,  and  during  her  marriage  is 
made  pregnant  by  her  hulband,  which 
muft  appear  by  the  child’s  being  born 
alive,  the  hulband  (hall  have  all  his  wife’s 
lands  for  life ; but  if  the  vvife  have  no 
jointure  fettled  before  marriage,  (he  may, 
after  her  hulband’s  death,  challenge  the 
third  part  of  his  yearly  rents  of  land, 
during  her  life. 

WIGGAN,  a borough-town  of  Lanca- 
fliire,  twenty-nine  miles  fouth  of  Lan- 
caller. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

yie  of  WIGHT,  part  of  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  feparated  from  it  by 
a narrow  channel,  is  about  twenty  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  chief  town 
is  Newport. 

WIGTOWN,  a borough  and  port-town 
of  Scotland,  in  the  fiiire  of  Galloway, 
fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Irilli  channel, 
ninety  miles  fouth-weft  of  Edinburgh. 

WIHITSCH,  a frontier  town  of  Bofnia, 
in  european  Turkys  eaft  long.  16°  40', 
north  lat.  45°  30'. 

WILDS,  a term  ufed  by  our  farmers  to 
exprefs  that  part  of  a plough  by  which  the 
whole  is  drawn  forwards.  See  Plough. 

WILDERNESS,  in  gardening,  a kind  of 
grove  of  large  trees,  in  a fpacious  garden, 
in  which  the  walks  are  commonly  made 
either  to  interfefl  each  other  in  angles, 
or  have  the  appearance  of  meanders  and 
labyrinths.  See  the  articles  Grove  and 
Labyrinth. 

Wildernelfes,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  (hould 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  gardens  in  which  they  are’ made;  for 
it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a large  wildef- 
nefs  planted  with  tall  trees  in  a fmall  fpot 
of  ground  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fee 
little  paltry  fquares,  or  quarters  of  wil- 
derqefs-work,  in  a magnificent  large  gar- 
den. As  to  the  fituation  of  wilderncffes, 
they  Ihould, never  be  placed  too  .near  the 
habitation,  nor  fo  as  to  obftrufil  any  dif- 
tant  profpeiSI  of  the  country  ; there  being 
nothing  fo  agreeable  as  an  unconfined 
profpedi ; but  where,  from  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  the. fight  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  garden,  nothing  can  fo 
agreeably  terminate  the  profpeft,  as  a 
beautiful  fcene  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  judicioufly  planted  ; and  if  it  is  fo 
contrived,  that  the  termination  is  planted 
circularly,  wi:h  the  concave  towards  t’ue 
fight,  it  will  have  a much  better  effeft, 
than  if  it  end  in  ftrait  lines  or  angles. 

The 
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The  plants  fliould  always  be  adapted  to 
the  fize  of  the  plantation ; for  it  is  very 
abfurd  for  tall  trees  to  be  planted  in  the 
fmall  fquares  of  a little  garden  ; and  in 
large  defigns  fmall  Ihrubs  will  have  a 
mean  appearance.  It  Ihould  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  never  to  plant  ever-greensamongft 
deciduous  trees;  but  always  to  place  the 
ever-greens  in  a wildernefs  in  a feparate 
part  by  themfelves,  and  that  chiefly  in 
fight. 

As  to  the  walks,  thofe  that  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  meanders,  where  the  eye 
cannot  difcover  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  length,  are  generally  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  and  thefe  Ihould 
now  and  then  lead  into  an  open  circular 
piece  of  grafs  ; in  the  center  of  which 
may  be  placed  either  an  obelilk,  ftatue, 
or  fountain;  and,  if  in  the  middle  of  the 
wildernefs  there  be  contrived  a large 
opening,  in  the  center  of  which  may  be 
erefted  a dome  or  banquetting-houfe, 
furrounded  with  a green  plot  of  grafs,  it 
will  be  a confiderable  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  From  the  fides  of 
the  walks  and  openings,  the  trees  Ihould 
rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  the 
middle  of  the  quarters,  where  fliould  al- 
ways be  planted  the  largeft  growing  trees, 
fo  that  the  heads  of  all  the  trees  may  ap- 
pear to  view,  while  their  (terns  will  be 
hid  from  the  fight.  Thus  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  planted  with  deciduous  trees, 
rofes,  honey-fuckles,  fpirasa  frutex,  and 
other  kinds  of  low-flowering  flirubs,  may 
be  planted  next  the  walks  and  openings; 
and  at  their  feet,  near  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  may  be  planted  primrofes,  violets, 
daffodils,  &c.  not  in  a (trait  line,  but  fo 
as  to  appear  accidental,  as  in  a natural 
wood.  Behind  the  firfl:  row  of  flirubs 
Ihould  be  planted  fyringas,  altbsa  frutex, 
mezereons,  and  other  flowering  (hrubs  of 
a middle  growth ; and  thefe  may  be  back- 
ed with  many  other  forts-of  trees,  riling 
gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  quarters. 
The  part  planted  with  ever-greens,  may 
be  difpofed  in  the  following  manner,  wise. 
in  the  firll  line  next  the  great  walks,  may 
be  placed  the  laurus-tinus,  boxes,  fpurge- 
laurel,  juniper,  favin,  and  other  dwarf 
ever-greens.  Behind  thefe  may  be  placed 
laurels,  hollies,  arbutufes,  and  other  ever- 
greens of  a larger  growth.  Next  to  thefe 
may  be  planted  alaternufes,  phyllireas, 
yews,  cyprelfes,  Virginian  cedars,  and 
other  trees  of  the  fame  growth;  behind 
thefe  may  be  planted  Norway  and  filver 
firs,  the  true  pine,  and  other  forts  of  the 


fir  growth;  and  in  the  middle  fliould  be 
planted  Scotch  pines,  pinafter,  and  other 
of  the  larger  growing  ever-greens,  which 
will  afford  a moft  delightful  profpeff,  if 
the  different  (liades  of  the  greens  are  cu- 
rioufly  intermixed. 

But  befide  the  grand  walks  and  openings 
(which  fliould  always  be  laid  with  turf, 
and  kept  well  mowed)  there  fliould  be 
fome  fmaller  ferpentine-walks  through 
the  middle  of  the  quarters,  where  per- 
fons  may  retire  for  privacy  ; and  by  the 
fides  of  thefe  private  walks  may  alfo  be 
fcattered  fome  wood  flowers  and  plants, 
which,  if  artfully  planted,  will  have  a very 
good  effeff. 

In  the  general  defign  for  thefe  wilder- 
nelfes,  there  (hould  not  be  a Ifudied  and 
ftiff  correfpondency  between  the  feveral 
parts ; for  the  greater  diverfity  there  is 
in  the  diftribution  of  thefe,  the  moreplea- 
fure  they  will  afford. 

WILKOMERS,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Lithuania  : eaft  long.  25®, 
north  lat.  55°  30'. 

WILL,  or  laji  Will,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
declaration  of  a man’s  mind  and  intent 
relating  to  the  difpofition  of  his  lands, 
goods,  or  other  eftate,  or  of  what  he 
would  have  done  after  his  death. 

In  the  common  law,  there  is  a diftinflion 
made  between  a will  and  a teftanient ; as 
that  is  called  a will,  where  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  given  ; and  when  the  difpofi- 
tion concerns  goods  and  chatties  alone, 
it  is  termed  a teftament.  See  the  article 
Testament. 

A will,  though  it  has  no  force  till  after 
the  teftator’s  deceafe,  does  then,  without 
any  other  grant,  or  livery,  Sfr.  give  and 
transfer  eftates,  and  alter  the  property 
either  of  lands  or  goods,  as  effeflually 
as  any  deed  or  conveyance  executed  in  a 
perfon’s  life-time,  and  thereby  difeents 
may  be  prevented,  eftates  in  fee,  tail,  for 
life,  or  for  years,  be  made,  and  he  that 
takes  lands  by  devife  is  in  the  nature  of 
a purchafer.  Formerly  a perfon  could 
not  give  away  by  will  thofe  lands  that  he 
had  by  difeent,  though  he  might  fueb 
as  he  enjoyed  by  way  of  purchafe  ; but 
by  34  and  35  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  all 
perfons  that  have  a foie  eftate  in  fee- 
fimple  of  any  lands,  tenements,  &c.  may 
devife  the  fame  by  will  at  their  pleafure, 
to  whom  they  think  fit;  and  thi.s  extends 
to  perfons  feifed  in  coparcenary,  or  as 
tenants  in  common  ; but  lands  intailed 
are  not  devifable,  only  thofe  held  in  fee, 
and  goods  and  chattels : bufwills  made 
T 5 by 
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by  infants  or  feme  coverts,  ideots,  and 
perfons  not  of  found  memory,  are  deem- 
ed not  good  in  law.  The  zg  Car.  II. 
c.  53.  has  enafted,  that  all  wills  and  de- 
vifes  of  lands,  &c.  fhall  be  in  writing, 
ligned  by  the  devifor,  or  fome  other  by 
his  exprefs  rfireflions,  in  the  prel'enre  of 
at  iealt  three  credible  wirnefTes ; and  no 
will  made  in  writing  (liall  be  revoked, 
but  by  another  will,  or  cancelling  the 
fame  by  the  teftator  himfelf,  or  by  his 
direftion. 

in  the  making  of  a will  there  are  thefe 
feveral  rules  to  be  obferved,  ’vix.  i. 
That  it  be  done  while  the  tellator  is  of 
found  mind  and  memory,  a.  That  there 
be  two  parts  thereof,  the  one  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  that  made  it  j 
and  the  other  in  the  cullody  of  fome 
friend,  in  order  to  render  it  lefs  liable  to 
be  fupprefled  after  the  teftafor’s  death, 
3.  That  the  vyhple  be  written  in  one 
band  writing,  and,  if  poffible,  in  one 
Iheet  of  paper  or  parchment.  4.  In  cafe 
there  be  more  Iheets  than  one,  that  the 
tellator  fign  and  feal  every  flieet,  before 
the  witnefles  prefent  at  the  execution. 
For  the  manner  of  proving  a will,  fee  the 
article  Probate. 

with  a •wifp,  or  Jaclt  'imth  a Jan- 
thorn,  a meteor  known  among  the  peo- 
ple under  thefe  names,  but  more  ufually 
among  authors  under  that  of  ignis  fa- 
tuus.  See  the  article  Meteor. 

This  meteor  is  chiefly  feen  in  fummer- 
nights,  frequenting  meadows,  marlhes, 
and  other  moift  places.  It  feems  to  arife 
from  a vifcous  exhalation,  which  being 
kindled  in  the  air,  reflefls  a fort  of  thin 
flame  in  the  dark,  without  any  fenlible 
heat.  See  He4T  and  Phosphorus. 
it  is  often'  found  flying  along  rivers, 
hedges,  &c.  ' fay  reafon  it  there  meets 
with  a ftreatn  of  air  to  direct  it.  The 
jgnus  fatuus,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is 
a vapour  fliln'ing  without  heat  ; and  there 
}S  the  fame  difference  between  this  vapour 
and  flame,  as  between  rotten  wood  fliin- 
ing  without  heat,  and  burning  coals  of 
fire.  See  the  article  Light,  fsfr. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  capital  of  the  co- 
lony of  Vi  gbiia,  fituated  in  James- 
county,  between  James-river  and  York- 
yiver : weft  long.  76*  30',  north  lat. 

■ 37?  to'. 

1VILL  CAM’S  FQRT,  a fort  belonging  to 
th;  ehi;l.fh  E .fl-India  company,  fituated 

, on  th.  wellern  branch  of  the  river  Gan- 
ges, in  the  province  of  Bengal  reaft  long, 
north  lat,  ai®  4/.  ‘ 


WILLIAMSTAT,  a port- town  of  Hoi- 
land,  fituated  on  the  fea  called  Hollands- 
Deep,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Rotterdam. 

WILLOW,  falix,  in  , botany.  See  the 
article  SaLIX. 

WILN  A, -a  city  of  Poland,  capital  of  the 
great  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  fituated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  ; eaft  long.  ijV 
15',  north  lat.  53°. 

WILTON,  a borough-town  oRWiltfhire, 
fituated  pD  the  river  Willey,  fix  miles 
north-welt  of  Salifbury. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WILTSHIRE,  a county  of  England, 
bounded  by  Glocefterfhire  and  Oxford, 
ftiire,  op  the  north;  by  Berkfliire  and 
Hampfhire,  on  the  eaft;  ty  Dorfellhire, 
on  the  fouth  j and  by  Somerlctfliire,  op 
the  weft. 

WIMPFEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  on  the 
river  Neckar,  tyventy  miles  eaft  of  Hei. 
delburg. 

WIMPLE,  a muffler,  or  plaited  linen-  cloth, 
which  nuns  wear  to  cover  their  neck  and 
breads.  The  word  is  fometimes  uled  for 
a flreamer  or  flag.  See  Flag. 

WIN,  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  names 
of  places,  fignifies  that  tome  great  battle 
was  fought,  or  a vi£iory  gained  there. 

WINCHELSEA,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Suffex,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Englifh  channel,  thirty  liiiles  eaft  of 
Lewes._ 

It  fends  two  mefnbers  to  parliament. 

WINCHESTER,  the  capitalcity  of  Hamp. 
lliire,  fituated  on  the  r iver  Itching,  fixty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  ofLondon. 

WIND,  ‘ventus,  in  phyfiology,  a dream  of 
air,  flowing  out  of  one  place,  or  region, 
into  another.  See  the  article  Air. 

As  the  air  is  a fluid,  its  natural  flate  is 
that  of  reft,  which  it  endeavours  always 
to  keep  or  rttrieye  by  an  univerfal  equi- 
librium of  all  its  parts.  When,  there- 
fore, this  natural  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
mofphere  happens  by  any  means  to  be 
dettroyed  in  any  part,  there  necelTarily 
follows  a piotion  of  all  the  circumjacent 
air  towards  that  part,  to  reflo're  it  ; and 
this  motion  of  the  air  is  what  we  call 
yvind.  See  Atmosehere. 

Hence,  vyith  refpeft  to  that  place  where 
the  equilihriurn  of  the  air  is  ditturbed,  yve 
fee  the  vyind  may  blovy  from  every  point 
of  the  compafs  at  the  fame  time  ; and 
thofe  yvho  live  northwards  of  that  point, 
have  a riorth  yvind  ; th'ofe  who  live  fbuth- 
wards,  a fouth  wind  ; and  fo  of  the  reft  ; 
but  thofe  who  live  on  the  fpot,  where  all 
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tliefe  winds  meet  and  interfere,  are  op- 
preffed  with  turbulent  and  boifterous 
weather,  whirl-winds,  and  hurricanes  5 
with  rain,  tempeft,  lightning,  thunder, 
&c.  For  fulphureous  exhalations  from 
the  fouth,  torrents  of  nitre  from  the  north, 
and  aqueous  vapours  from  every  part, 
are  there  confufedly  huddled,  and  violent- 
ly blended  together,  and  rarely  fail  to 
produce  the  phasnomena  above  mention- 
ed. See  Rain,  Lightning,  fife. 

Many  are  the  particular  caufes  vyhich 
produce  wind  by  interrupting  the  equi-, 
poife  of  the  atmofphere  ; but  the  molt 
general  caufes  are  two,  ^iz.  heat,  which, 
by  ratifying  the  air,  makes  it  lighter  in 
fome  places  than  it  is  in  others ; and 
cold,  which,  by  condenling  it,  makes  it 
heavier.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  parts 
over  the  torrid  zone,  the  air  being  more 
rarified  by  a greater  quantity  of  the  folar 
rays,  is  much  lighter  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  atmoTphere,  and  moft  of  all 
over  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth. 
And  (ince  the  parts  at  the  equator  are 
moll  rarified,  which  are  near  the  fun  ; 
and  thofe  parts  are,  by  the  earth’s  diur- 
nal rotation  eadyvard,  continually  fliift- 
ing  to  the  weft  ; it  follows,  that  the  parts 
of  the  ail  which  lie  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  point  of  the  greateft  rarefaflion,  and, 
by  flowing  towards  it,  meet  it,  have  lefs 
motion  thftn  thofe  parts  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  faid  point,  which  follow  it;  and 
theiefore  the  motion  of  the  eaftern  air 
would  prevail  againft  that  of  the  weftern 
air,  and  fo  generate  a continual  eaft- 
wind,  if  this  Vlere  all  the  eft'efl  of  that 
rarefaflion.  But  we  are  to  confider, 
that  as  all  the  parts  of  the  atmofphere  are, 
fo  greatly  rarlfied'over  the  equator,  and 
all  about  the  poles  greatly  condenfed  by 
extreme  cold,  this  heavier  air  from  either 
poles  is  conftantly  flowing  towards  the 
equator,  to  reftore  tjie  ballance  dellroyed 
by  the  rarefaflion  and  levity  of  the  air 
over  thole  regions  : hence,  in  this  refpeS 
alone,  a conllant  north  and  Ibuth  wind 
would  be  generated. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  people  in 
general  have  but  an  obfenre  idea  or  con- 
fufed  notion  of  the  caufe  of  this  perpe- 
tual current  of  air  from  eaft  to  weft,  or 
of  a conftant  eaft  wind  under  the  equa- 
tor. Therefore,  in  order  to  elucidate 
this  matter,  we  (liall  explain  it  by  a 
fjgure.  Let  CBADE  (plate  CCCI. 
fig.  I.  n®  1.)  be  part  of  a fefllon  of  the 
^tmpfphere  pver  the  equator,  C the  eaftj 


E the  weft,  A the  point  to  which  the  fun 
S is  vertical,  and  R the  point  of  greateft 
rarefailion,  or  that  where  the  air  is  moft 
of  all  heated,  and,  confequently,  lighteft. 
That  this  point  R is  on  the  eattern  fide 
of  the  point  A,  is  not  difficult  to  be.con- 
ceived,  when  what  is  faid  under  the  ar- 
ticle Ti^,  is  well  confidered.  And, 
becaufe  tSeair  at  R is  by  fuppofitionlight- 
er  than  where  it  is  colder  at  C and  D,  it 
is  plain  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  equi- 
librium (which  is  neceflary  in  a fluid 
body)  the, air  by  its  greater  weight  will 
have  a tendency  from  C and  D towards 
R,  and  rife  to  a height  there  greater  than 
at  C or  D,  in  proportion  as  its  denfity 
is  lefs. 

Now  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  evident,  the 
fun,  being  always  between  the  points  R 
and  D,  will  be  heating  the  air  on  that 
part;  and  thofe  regions  between  R and 
C,  having  been  delerted  by  the  fun,  will 
grow  cold  ; confequently,  the  air  between 
C and  R,  as  it  is  colder,  will  likewife  be 
heavier  than  that  between  R and  D which 
is  hotter,  and  fo  will  have  a greater  mo- 
mentum, or  quantity  of  motion,  towards 
the  point  R ; and  fince  this  point  R'  is 
conftantly  moving  after  the  point  A weft- 
ward,  the  motion  of  the  weftern  air  to- 
wards it,  will  be  in  part  diminifhed  by 
that  means ; and  being  alfo  inferior  in 
quantity  to  the  motion  of  the  eaftern  air, 
the  latter  will  prevail  over  it,  and  be  con- 
ftantly following  the  faid  point  R from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  thus  produce  a continual 
eaft  wind. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  here  faid,  that  tho’ 
the  motion  of  the  air  be  lefs  from  D to 
R,  yet  it  is  fomething,  and  fo  there 
ought  to  be  a weftern  wind,  at  leall  in 
fome  degree,  and  to  fome  dittance  weft- 
ward  of  the  point  R.  To  which  we 
anfwer,  that  the  nature  of  a fluid  will 
not  permit  two  contrary  motions  to  re- 
Itore  or  fuftain  an  equilibrium  (we  mean 
in  regard  of  the  whole  body  of  ii)  for 
wherever  on-e  part  of  the  fluid  is  deterf 
mined  to  m'ove,  all  the  reft  mult  nectfla- 
rily  follow  it ; otberwife  the  equilibrium 
of  the  air  would  be  deftroyed  in  one  part 
■to  make  it  good  in  another,  a defefl 
which  nature  cannot  be  guilty  of.  Thus, 
we  fee  the  tides  of  the  ocean  always  fol- 
low the  courfe  of  the  moon  from  ealt  to 
weft,  without  any  motion  of  the  waters 
from  the  weft  towards  the  moon,  in  the 
open  oceans  ;'  and  the  point  K can  only 
be  confidered  as  the  aerial  tide,  or  flood 
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cf  high  air ; and  has  nearly  the  fame 
phasnomena  with  aqueous  tides.  See 
the  article,  Tides. 

This  being  clearly  underftood,  all  the  reft 
is  eafyj,  for  no  one  can  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how,  the  cold  air  from  each 
pole  niuft  necelTarily  fet  in  towards  the 
equator  direilly,’  where  meeting  and  in- 
terfering with  the  eallern  current,  it  does 
with  that  compound  a new  direflion  for 
the  moving  air  which  lies  between  both 
the  former,  mix,,  a noith-eaft  current  on 
the  north  fide,  and  a louth  eaft  on  the 
fouth  fi.le : all  which  naturally  refults 
from  the  doflrine  of  the  compofition  of 
oblique  forces.  See  Force. 

And  this  we  find  to  be  verified  in  the  ge- 
neral trade  winds,  which  conftantly  blow 
from  the  north-eaft  and  Ibuth  eaft,  to 
about  thirty  degrees  on  each  fide  the 
«qu.ator,  whtre  thofe  parts  are  over  the 
open  ocean,  and  not  affefled  with  the 
tefleition  of  the  fun  beams  fom  the 
heated  (uiface  of  the  land  j for  in  this 
cafe  the  wind  will  always  fet  in  upon  the 
land,  as  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  we  know 
St  does. 

Velocity  and  force  of  the  Wind.  As  the 
mution  of  the  air  has  a greater  or  lelTer 
velocity,  the  wind  is  ftronger  or  weaker; 
and  it  is  found  from  oblervation,  that 
ihe  velocity  of  the  wind  is  various,  from 
the  rate  of  i to  50  or  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  beft  way  to  prove  this,  is  to  chufe  a 
free  open  place,  where  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent of  air  is  not  at  all  interrupted,  but 
fiows  uniformly,  or  as  much  fo  as  the 
tindulatoiy  ftatc  of  the  atmofphere  will 
admit  : in  fuch  a place,  a feaiher,  or 
other  very  light  body,  is  to  be  let  go  in 
the  wind  ; and  then,  by  a half-fecond 
watch,  or  pendulum,  you  muft  obferve 
nicely  to  what  diftance  it  is  carried  in  any 
number  of  half-feconds,  or  in  how  many 
halt-feconds  it  has  palfed  over  a given  or 
rnealured  fpace.  This  will  give  the  rate 
cf  Velocity  in  the  wind  per  lecond,  and 
of  courfe  per  hour ; vvhich  has  been  found, 
at  a medium,  to  be  12  or  jy  miles  per 
hour  s even  the  moft  vehement  wind  does 
not  fly  above  50  or  60  miles  per  hour  ; 
and  fometimes  the  wind  is  fo  flow  as  not 
to  exceed  the  velocity  of  a perfon  riding 
or  walking  in  it;  and  in  that  cafe,  if  the 
perfon  goes  with  the  wind,  he  finds  no 
wind  at  all,  becaufe  there  is  no  difference 
of  velocity,  or  nq,  relative  wind^which 
is  that  only  which  we__are-^MM 
whillt  in  motion, 
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The  heft  method  to  eftimate  the  force  of 
the  wind,  is  by  means  of  the-following 
anemometer.  ABCDEFGHI  {ibid, 
n°  2.)  is  an  open  frame  of  wood,  firm- 
ly fupported  by  the  lliaft  or  poftern  I, 
In  the  crofsepieces  H K,  L M,  is  mov- 
ed an  horizontal  axis  QM,  by  means  of 
the  four  fails  ab,  c d,  ej,  gh,  ia  a pro. 
per  manner  expofed  to  the  wind.  Upon 
this  axis  is  fixed  a cone  of  wood  M N 0, 
upon  which,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a 
weight  S,  is  raifed,  by  a firing  on  its 
fupet'ficies,  proceeding  from  the  Imall  to 
the  largeft  end  N O.  Upon  the  great 
end  or  bafe  of  the  cone  is  fixed  a ratchet, 
wheel  ik,  in  whofe  teeth  falls  the  click 
X,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion 
from  the  depending  weight. 

From  the  ftruflurc  of  this  machine,  it  is 
eafy  to  undtrftnnd,  that  it  m ly  be  accom- 
modated  to  eftimate  the  variable  force  of 
the  wind,  becaule  the  f rce  of  the  weight 
will  continually  iricreafe,  as  the  firing 
advances  on  the  conical  furface,  by  afling 
at  a greater  diftance  from  the  axis.  And 
therefore,  if  luch  a weight  be  put  on,  on 
the  fmalleft  part  at  M,  as  will  juft  keep 
the  machine  in  equilibrio  with  the  weakeft 
wind  ; then,  as  the  wind  becomes  ftrong- 
er, the  weight  will  be  raifed  in  proper, 
tion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  N O,  may  be  fo  large  in  compari- 
fon  of  that  of  the  fmaller  end  or  axis  at 
M,  that  the  ftiongeft  wind  ftiall  but  juft 
raife  the  weight  to  the  great  end. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  the  diameter  of 
the  axis  be  to  that  of  the  bafe.  of  the  cone 
NO,  as  I to  28,  then  if  S be  a weight 
of  I pound  at  M,  on  the  axis,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  28  pounds,  or  J of  an  hun- 
dred, when  raifed  to  the  greateft  end.  If, 
therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it 
fupports  I pound  on  the  axis,  it  muft  be 
zS  times  as  ftrong  to  raife  the  weight  to 
the  bafe  of  the  cone.  Thus  may  a line 
of  28  equal  parts  be  drawn  on  the  fide  of 
the  cone,  and  the  ftiength  of  the  wind 
will  be  indicated  by  that  numberon  which 
the  firing  fliall  at  any  time  hang. 

The  firing  may  alfo  be  of  fuch  a fize,  and 
the  cone  of  fuch  a length,  that  there 
, may  be  fixteen  revolutions  of  the  ttring 
betwixt  each  divifion  of  the  fcale  on  the 
cone,  whence  the  ftrength  of  the  wind 
will  be  expreffed  in  pounds  and  ounces. 
And  if  greater  exaflnefs  be  required,  let 
the  periphery  of  the  cone’s  bafe  be  di- 
vided  into  16  equal  parts  ; then,  when- 
ever the  equilibrium  happens,  the  firing 
leave  the  conic  furface  againft  one  of 
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tliofe  diviiions,  and  thus  fliew  the  force 
. of  the  wind  to  a dram  avoirdupoife 
. weight; 

Cardinal  VTi'd'DS,  are  thofe  which  blow 
from  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth, 
which  are  called  cardinal  points. 

Collateral  Winds,  are  thofe  which  blow 
between  the  cardinal  points.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  is  infinite,  as  the  number  of 
points  they  blow  from  are ; a few  of 
them  only  are  confidered  in  prafilice,  and 
thefe  have  names  compounded  of  the  car- 
dinal points  between  which  they  blow. 
See  the  article  Compass. 

Wind  gun,  or  Air-gun.  See  Air-gun. 

Wind-mill,  a kind  of  mill,  the  internal 
. parts  of  which  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  a water-mill ; from  which  how- 
ever it  differs,  in  being  moved  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  its  vanes,  or 
fails,  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  a 
wheel  on  the  axle.  See  the  articles 
Mill  and  Axis. 

' Adefcription  of  the  mechanifm  of  this  ufe- 
ful  engine,  will,  no  doubt,  be. acceptable 
to  ourpeaders.  AHO  (pi.  CCCI.  fig.  2. 
n°  I.)  is, the  upper  room;  HOZ,  the 
under,, one;  AB,  the  axle-tree,  going 
quite  through  the  mill;  S T V W,  the 
fails,  covered  with  canvas,  fet  obliquely 
to  the  wind,  and  going  about  in  the  or- 
der STY  W;  CD,  the  cog-wheel,  of 
about  48  cogs,  a,  a,  a,  &c.  which  car- 
ry round  the  lantern  of  8 or  9 

roundles  c,  c,  c,  Gfc,  together  with  its 
axis  GN.  IK  is  ,the-  upper  mill-ftone  ; 
and  L M,  the  lower  one.  QR  is  the 
bridge,  fupporting  the  axis  or  fpindle 
GN:  this,  bridge  is  fupported  by  the 
beams  c d,  XY,  wedged  up  at  c,  d, 
and  X.  ZY  is  the  lifting-tree,  which 
Hands  upright ; ab,  ef,  are  lev  As, 
whofe  centers  of  motion  are  Z and  e ; 
fghi  is  a coed,  with  a ftone  i,  going 
about  the  pins  g and  h,  and  ferving  as 
a ballarice  or  counterpoife.  ' The  fpindle 
tN  is  fixed  to  the  upper  rai.ll-ftone  IK, 
by  a piece  of  iron  called  the  rind,  and 
fixed  in  the  under  fide  of  the  ftone; 
which  is  the  only  one  that  turns  about, 
and  its  whole  weight  refts  upon  a hard 
ftone,  fixed  in  the  bridge  QJl,  at.N. 
The  trundle  E F,  and  axis  Gr,  may  be 
taken  away;  .for  it  fixes  on  the  lower 
part  at  /,  by  a fquare  tbeket,  and  the  top 
runs  in  the  edge  of  the  beam  n.v.  Putting 
down  the  end  f,  of  the  levei-y e,  raifes  b, 
which  raifes  Z Y,  which  raifes  YX,  and 
this  raifes  the  bridge  Q_R,  with  the  .axis 
NG,  and  the  upper  ftone  IK  j and  thus 


the  ftones  are  fet  at  any  diftance.  The 
lower  immoveable  ftone  Is  fixed  upon 
ftrong  beams,  and  is  broader  than  the 
upper  one.  The  ft  mr  is  conveyed  through 
the  tunnel  no,  down  into  a cheft  P is 
the  hopper,  into  which  is  put  the  corn, 
which  runs  along  the  fpout  r,  into  the 
hole  t,  and  fo  falls  betwern  the  ftones, 
where  it  is  ground.  The  axis  G r rs 
fquare,  which  lhaking  the  fpout  r,  as  it 
goes  round,  makes  the  corn  run  out;  rs 
is  a ftring  going  about  the  pin  r,  and  lerv= 
ing  to  move  the  fpout  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  axis,  fo  as  to  make  the  corn  run 
fafter  or  flower,  according  to  the  velocity 
and  force  of  the  wind.  And  when  the 
wind  is  great,  the  fails  S,  T,  V,  W,  are 
only  part,  or  one  fide  of  them,  covered; 
or  perhapsonly  ahalf  of  twoonpofile  fails. 
Towards  the  end  B,  of  the  axle-tree,  is 
placed  another  cog-wheel,  trundle,  and 
mill- ftones,  with  exafilly  the  fame  appa- 
ratus ; fo  that  the  fame  axle-tree  carries 
two  ftones  at'once  : and  when  only  one 
pair  is  to  ^rind,  the  trundle  EF,  and 
axis  Gt  is  taken  out  from  the  other. 
xyl  is  a girt. of  pliable  wood,  fixed  at 
the  end  x ; and  the  other  end  /,  tied  to 
the  lever  km,  moveable  about  k.  And  the 
end  m being  put  down,  draws  the  girt 
xyl  clofe  to  the  cog-wheel ; whereby  the 
motion  of  the  mill  is  Hopped  at  pleafure; 
pq  is  a ladder  going  into  the  higher  part 
of  the  mill;  and  the  corn  is  drawn  up  by 
means  of  a rope,  rolled  about  the  axis 
AB,  when  the  mill  is  going. 

In  mills  built  of  wood,  the  whole  body  of 
the  mill  turns  round  to  the  wind,  on  a 
tampin,  or  perpendicular  poll ; but  in 
thofe  of  ftone;  only  the  upper  part  turns 
in  this  manner.  See  the  mill-houfe  re- 
prefented  ibid.  n°  2.  where  i is  the  houfe 
itfelf,  which  is  turned  about  to  the  wind 
by  a man,  with  the  help  of  the  lever  or 
beam  a : 3,  is  a roller  to  hoift  up  the 
fteps  4. 

In  thofe  built  of  ftone,  only  the  roof  E 
(^ibid.  n“  '3.)  together  with  axis  and  fails 
Ab,  CD,  turn  round,;  in  order  to 
which,  the  roof  is  built  turret-wife,  the 
tuaet  being  encompaffed  with  a wooden 
ring,'  in  which  is  a groove,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a number  of  brafs-truckles  are 
placed  at  a certain  diftances  ; and  within 
this  groove  is  another  ring,  upon  which 
, the  whole  turret  Hands.  To  the  upper 
pc  moveable  ring  are  connefted  beams 
with  a rope,  by  means  of  which,  and  a 
windlafs  below,  the  top  of  the  machine, 
together  with  the  fails,  may  be  tu  ned 
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round,  and  piit  in  the  direflion  re- 
quired. 

Tajition  of,  and  force  of  the  Wind,  upon  the 
fails.  As  to  the  pofition  of  the  fails,  we 
mud  confuler,  that  if  they  are  placed  di- 
reft  to  the  wind,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
axisofthe  mill, they  will  receive  the  whole 
force  of  the  wind,  which  in  this  cafe  will 
tend  to  blow  them  forward,  and  conle- 
quently  to  blow  down  the  mill;  which 
pofition  of  comfe  cannot  be  admitted. 

If  the  fails  are  fet  right  to  the  wind,  or 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  mill,  it  is 
plain  that  in  that  pofition  the  wind  can- 
not a£l  upon  them  at  all,  and  therefore 
they  cannot’be  turned  round,  nor  the  mill 
put  in  motion  ; which  pofition  of  the  fails 
mult  likewife  be  rejefVed. 

Since  neither  the  direfl  nor  right  pofition 
of  the  fails  will  do,  an  oblique  pofition 
mult,  as  there  can  be  no  other.  Now  to 
ihew  that  an  oblique  pofition  of  the  fails 
will  turn  the  mill,  let  AB  {ibid,  n°  4.) 
be  the  axis,  CD  a fail,  and  its  angle  of 
obliquity  {niiz.  that  which  it  rnakes  with 
the  axis)  be  E C G ; then  if  G C be  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  thedireft  pofition  of 
the  fail,  G E will  be  the  force  of  the  wind 
in  its  oblique  pofition  (as  being  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  GCE.)  But  the 
force  GE  is  rel'olvable  into’  two  others, 
EF  and  GF  ; of  which  the  latter,  being 
parallel  to  the  axis,  avails  nothing  in  turn- 
ing the  fail  about  it ; but  the  olher,  EF, 
being  perpendicular  thereto,  is  wholly 
fpent  in  compelling  the  lai!  to  turn  round  : 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  fliewn. 

Xhe  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fail  will  be 
as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  or  as 
GE^;  for  the  force  of  esch  fingle  particle 
of  air  will  be  as  the  fine  GE  j and  it  will 
be  alfo  as  the  number  of  particles  which 
flrike  at  the  fame  time,  which  rumber  of 
particles  is  alfo  as  the  fine  of  incidence 
GE.  For  let  CD  reprefent  the  feftion 
of  the  fail  in  a direif  pofition,  and  CG 
the  fame  in  an  oblique  pofition,  it  is  plain 
the  number  of  particles  fiiiking  it  fn  the 
former  cafe,  will  be  to  the  number  (frik- 
ing  it  in  the  latter,  as  C D to  C F, 
which  is  equal  to  GE,  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence ; for  all  the  particles  between  AD 
and  BF,  will  not  come  upon  the  fail  in 
the  oblique  pofition  CG.  Since  then  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  the  fail  is  on  two 
•■accounts  as  GE,  it  will  be  as  the  fquare 
of  the  Paid  line  GE. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  velocity  of  ihe  wind  to 
vary,  the  force  thereof  will  be  as  the 
Iqiiare  of  ihe  velocity;  for  ths  greater 


the  velocity,  the  greater  will  be  the  ftroke 
of  each  fingle  particle,  and  alfo  the  great- 
er'will  be  the  number  of  particles  com. 
ing  upon  the  fail  in  the  fame  time;  the 
force  will  Be  therefore  as  the  Iquares  of 
the  velocity. 

Again,  if  the  area  of  the  fail  be  variable, 
the  force  of  the  wind  will  be  dire&ly  as 
the  area  or  fuperficies  of  the  fail  ; be- 
caufe  the  number  of  particles  of  the  air 
coming  upon  it,  will  always  be  propor- 
tional  thereto,  and  confe^uently  the  force 
with  which  they  ftrike  it.  Hence,  if  A, 
S,  and  V reprefent  the  area,  fine  of  in- 
cidence, and  velocity  of  the  wind  on  orie 
fail;  and  a,  s,  and  ■i;,' thole  on  ano- 
ther : the  force  cortlpelling  the  former  to 
turn  round,  will  be  to  that  compelling 
the  •latter,  asAx'S^xV^  to 

When  the  area  of  the  fail  and  its  pofition 
in  refpeft  to  the  wind,  continue  the  fame, 
the  force  which  turns  the  fail  will  be  as 
the  fqiiares  of  the  velocity  ; «nd  fince  the 
wind  fcarce  ever  blows  with  one  uniform 
velocity,  but  varies  with  almbll  every 
blaft,  Ihe  fqi'ce  upon  the  fail  will  be  rnucb 
more  variable  and' unequal  5 and  there- 
fore tlie  aftion  or  working  of  a wind- 
mill  cannot  be  fo  equal,  uniform,  and 
fteady'  as  that  of  a water-mill;  whofe 
power  is  always  of  the  fame  tenor,  while 
the  jet  of  water  is  fo. 

If  the  area  of  the  fail- 'and  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  be- fuppbfed  conftant,  the 
force  of  the  wind' in  the  direft  pofition 
will  be  to  that  in' the.  oblique  one  as 
GC"  to' G'E’’,  as  we  have  before 
Iht'wn  ; anil  it  has  been  alfo  flibwn  that 
(hat  part  of  the  force  which  turns  the 
faii  is  reprefented  by  E F,  when  G E is 
the  whole  force : but  GE : E F (:  : G C : 

CE):;GE^:.£^:^5-^=  to  the  force 


GG 

which  turns  the  fail. 


when  the  whole 


force  is  reprefented  by  GE%  as  is  here 
the  proper  cxprelTion  of  it. 

_ CExcTE"  . . 

This  exprellion  - — ■■  begins  from 

G C 

nothing,  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
begins  to  be  oblique,  and  increafes  with 
the  obliquity  of  the  faid  angle  to  a cier- 
tain  number  of  degrees ; becaufe  that  part 
of  the  force  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
becomes  leffer  in  proportion  to  that  which 
is  perpendicular  to  it:  but  after  it  has  paF 
fed  .this  limit,  it  again  decreafes,  and  be. 
comes  nothing,  when  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence 
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dence  vanifiias ; as  is  eafy  to  xinderftand, 
by  confidering  that  the  quantity  of  wind 
on  the  fail  does  in  this  cafe  continually 
decreafe. 

There  is  therefore  one  certain  pofition  of 
the  fail,  in  which  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  greateft  of  all  upon  it,  or  a maximum  ; 
and  to  find  it,  put  radius  G C — a,'E  C 
— A',  and  we  have  G^'^—aa—xx,  and 

. , u r CExG^’^ 

confequently  the  force  — 

X XX  »«t_  /7i 

. , which  mult  bs  a maximum ; 

a 

therefore  its  fluxion  aax — %xxx—o\ 

Ga 

whence  aa—%xx,  and  fo  x~,J — 
which  in  logarithms  is  S 


ao, 000000 — o, .4.771*1  , , . , 

—L. 9,761439,  which 

2> 

is  the  logarithm  fine  of  the  angle  35® 
16':^  the  angle  CGE;  and  therefore 
the  angle  E C G is  equal  to  54''  44', 
when  the  force  of  the  wind  is  a maxi- 
mum, as  required. 

The  angle  now  found,  is  only  that  which 
gives  the  wind  the  greateft  force  to  put 
the  fail  in  motion,  but  not  the  angle 
which  gives  the  force  of  the  wind  a ma- 
ximum upon  the  fail  when  in  motion. 
What  this  angle  is,  Mr,  Mac  Laurin 
has  lliewn  in  his  book  of  Fluxions,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Mr.  Parent  has  alfo  fliewn,  that  an  el- 
liptic form  of  the  fails  is  better  than  the 
parallelogram,  or  long  fquare  ; and  that 
the  bell  pofition  of  the  fail  is  not  that 
which  is  common,  ■uiis.  with  its  longeft 
fide  or  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
fail ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to 
be  perpendicular  to  it;  that  is,  they 
ought  to  be  of  fuch  a form,  and  placed 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  reprefented  ibid. 
n°  5.  and  after  the  four  fails  B,  C,  D, 
E,  are  thus  placed  on  the  axis  or  arm  A, 
they  are  then  to  be  turned  about,  and  fix- 
ed under  the  proper  angle  of  obliquity 
abovementioned. 

There  are  three  things  yet  wanting  to  the 
perfeftion  of  a wind-mill.  i.  j’ome  con- 
trivance in  the  nature  of  a fly,  to  regu- 
late the  motion  of  the  train,  under  the 
irregular  and  unequal  impulfe  of  the 
wind.  *.  Some  other  contrivance  .10 
fupply  the  hopper,  or  ftones,  with  more 
or  lefs  corn,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  ftrength  of  the  wind,  3.  A me- 
thod of  altering  the  angle  of  the  fail’s  ob- 
liquity, from  its  maximum  of  54°  44',  at 
VoL.  IV. 


the  beginning  of  the  motion,  to  its  mi- 
. nimum,  when  in  motion. 

Wind,  in  the  menage.  A horfe  that  car- 
ries in  the  wind,  is  one  that  tofles  his 
nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not 
carry  handfomely.  The  difference  be- 
tween carrying  in  the  wind,  and  beating 
upon  the  hand,  is,  that  the  horfe  who 
beats  upon  the  hand,  fhakes  his  head, 
and  refills  the  bridle ; but  he  who  carries 
in  the  wind,  puts  up  his  head  without 
■ fliaking,  and  only  fometimes  beats  upon 
the  hand.  The  oppofite  to  carrying  in 
the  wind,  is  arming  and  carrying  low. 
Wind-flower,  ane?mne,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria-polygynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
two  or  three  orders  of  petals,  three  in 
each  order  or  feries  ; they  are  of  ah  oval 
figure,  and  erefto-patent : there  is  no 
pericarpiuin  ; the  receptacle  is  globofe  or 
oblong,  and  attenuated  and  punflated  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  acuminated,  and 
have  the  ftyles  affixed  to  them. 
Wind-gall,  a name  given  hy  our  farri- 
ers to  a diftemperature  of  horfes.  In 
this  cafe  there  are  bladders  full  of  a cor- 
rupt jelly,  which,  when  let  out,  is  thick, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  They  vary  in  fize,  but  are  more 
ul’ually  final!  than  large.  Their  place  is 
about  the  fetloc-joint,  and  they  grow  in- 
differently on  all  fhur  legs,  and  are  often 
fo  painful,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the 
ground  dry  and  hard,  that  they  make 
the  creature  frequently  ftumble,  or  even 
fall  down.  The  general  method  of  cure 
is  to  open  the  fwelling,  about  the  length 
of  a bean,  and  to  prefs  out  the  jelly  : when 
this  is  done,  they  apply  a mixture  of  the 
oil  of  bays,  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  co- 
vering it  with  tow.  Another  inethod  is, 
after  the  jelly  is  all  fqueezed  out,  to  wrap 
round  the  part  a wet  woollen-cloth,  and 
then  applying  a taylor’s  hot  iron,  this  is 
to  be  rubbed  over  till  the  moifture  is  car- 
ried away  ; it  is  then  to  be  daubed  all  over 
with  pitch,  maftich,  and  refin,  boiled  to- 
gether, laying  tow  in  plenty  over  all. 
The  wind  galls  that  are  fituated  near  the 
finews,  are  much  the  mntt  painful  of  all, 
and  fooneft  make  the  horfe  lame. 

The  general  caufe  of  wind-galls  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  extreme  work  or  exercife  in 
hot  weather ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  horfes  which  have  long  joints, 
will  be  wind-galled  if  they  work  never  fo 
little.  The  worft  wind-galls  are  thofe 
19  U of 
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of  the  hinder  legs;  all  the  above-men-  grow  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  thafl 


tinned  methods  will  frequently  mifs  of 
fuccefs  in  thefc,  and  nothing  but  fire  will 
cure  them.  ‘ 

Wind  hatch,  in  mining,  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  place  at  which  the  ore  is  taken 
out  of  the  mines. 

Wind-sails,  in  a (hip,  are  made  of  the 
common  fail -cloth,  41}id  are  ufually  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  llze  of  the  (hip,  and  are 
' of  the  forrn  of  a cone  ending  obtufely  : 
when  they  -are  made  ufe  of,  they  are  hoift- 
ed  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds  or  more 
of  their  height,  with  their  bafis  diftend- 
ed  circularly  by  hoops,  and  their  apex 
hanging  downwards  in  the  hatch -ways  of" 
the  (hip;  above  each  of  thcfe,  one  of  the 
common  fails  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
greatelf  part  of  the  air  ru(hing  againft  it, 
is  direfted  into  the  wind-fail,  and  con- 
veyed, as  through  a funnel,  into  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  of  the  (hip. 
Wind-shock,  a name  given  by  our  far- 
mers to  a diftemperature  to  which  fruit- 
trees,  and  fotnetimes  timber  trees,  are 
I'ubjefl.  Mortimer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
- wind-fliock  is  a fort  of  brulfe  and  (biver 
throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
tree;  but  that  the  baik  being  often  not 
affefiled  by  it,  it  is  nbt  feen  on  the  out- 
• fide,' while  the  infiJe  is  twilled  round, 
and  greatly  injured.  It  is  by  feme  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ocoalioned  by  high  winds  ; 
but  others  attribute  it  to  lightening. 
Thofe  trees  are  moft  ufually  affefled  by 
it,  whofe  boughs  grow  more  out  on  one 
fide  than  on  the  other- 
The  belt  way  of  preventing  this  in  va- 
luable tress,  is  to  take  care,  in  the  plan- 
tation, that  they  are  (heltered  well,  and 
to  cut  them  frequently  in  a regular  man- 
ner, while  young.  The  winds  not  only 
twin  trees  in  this  manner,  but  they  of- 
ten throw  them  wholly  down  : in  this 
cafe  the  common  method  is  to  cut  up  the 
tree  for  firing,  or  other  ufes  ; but  if  it  be 
a tree  that  is'worlh  preferving,  and  it  be 
not  broken,  but  only  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
it  may  be  proper  to  rail'e  it  again,  by  the 
following  method;  let  a hole  be  dug 
deep  enough  to  receive  its  roots,  in  the 
place  where  they  before  were  : let  the 
Itraggling  roots  be  cut  off,  and  fome  of 
the  branches,  and  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tree  ; then  let  it  be  railed  ; and  when  the 
torH'-un  roots  are  replaced  in  the  earth, 
in  their  natural  fituatiou,  let  them  be 
well  covered,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with 
rammed  earth ; the  tree  will,  in  this  cafe, 


before.  If  nature  be  left  to  herfelf,  and 
the  tree  be  not  very  large,  the  pulling  off 
the  roots  will  raife  it. 

Wind-tackle-blocks,  in  a (hip,  are 
the  main  double  blocks,  which  being 
made  fall  to  the  end  of  a fmall  cable, 
ferve  for  hoifting  of  goods  into  the  (liip, 
&c.  See  Block,  Tackle,  &c. 

'To  Wind,  or  Wend  a flip,  (ignifies  to 
bring  her  head  about.  Hoiu  'winds  or 
•wends  the  Jhip?  is  a queftion  alked  by 
mariners,  concerning  a (hip  under  fail; 
fignifying  as  much  as,  upon  what  point 
of  the  compafs  does  (he  lie  with  hec 
head  ? 

Wind-taught,  a fea-term,  fignifying  as 
much  as  (tiff  in  the  wind.  See  the  article 
Taught. 

Too  much  rigging,  high  mafts,  or  any 
thing  catching  or  holding  wind  aloft,  is 
faid  to  hold  a (liip  wind-taught ; by  which 
they  mean,  that  (he  (loops  too  much  in 
her  failing  in  a (liff  gale  of  wind.  A- 
gain,  when  a (hip  rides  in  a main  (Irefs 
of  wind  and  weather,  they  ftrike  down 
her  top-mafts,  and  bring  her  yards  down, 
which  otherwife  would  hold  too  much 
wind,  or  be  too  much  diftended,  or  wind- 
taught. 

Wind-ward,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes 
any  thing  towards  that  point  from 
whence  the  wind  blows,  in  refpedl  of 
• a (liip  ; thus  windward-tide,  is  the  tide 
which  runs  againft  the  wind.  See  the 
articles  Tide,  &c. 

Large  Wind.  In  the  fea-language,  to  fail 
with  a large  wind,  is  the  fame  as  with  a 
fair  wind. 

Side  Wind,  at  fea,  that  which  blows  on 
the  fide  of  the  (liip. 

WINDAGE  of'  a gun,  the  dKFerence  be- 
tween the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ball.  See  Gun. 

WINDASS,  Wandass,  or  Wanlass, 
an  aniient  term  in  hunting:  thus,  to 
drive  the  windafs,  (ignifies  the  chafing  a 
deer  to  a (land  where  one  is  ready,  with 
a bow  or  gun,  to  (hoot.  See  the  article 
Hunting. 

WINDElk-MEB,  in  ornithology,  the  grey 
and  white  larus,  with  a yellow  beak; 
See  the  article  Larus. 

This  bird  is  of  the  (ize  of  our  widgeon, 
and  at  a diftance  appears  to  be  all  over 
white ; the  head  is  remarkably  large, 
and  rounded  ; the  ears  are  large,  as  alfo 
are  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  gold  yellow,  and  the  pupil 
black  as  jet;  the  beak  is  about  qn.inch 

and 
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and  a quarter  long,  confiderably  thick, 
very  much  arched  and  hooked,  and  point- 
ed at  the  extremity  ; the  chap  is  entirely 
yellow,  and  has  a large  protubej-ance ; 
the  legs  are  very  flender  and  yellow  ; 
the  thighs  are  naked  half  the  way  up  j 
and  the  feet  are  webbed. 

WINDERS  ofnjuool.  See  the  article  Wool- 
winders, 

WINDING  STAIRS.  Sec  Stairs. 

WINDLASS,  or  Windlace,  a machine 
ufed  to  raife  huge  weights  withal,  as  guns, 
ftones,  anchors,  ftfc.  See  Machine. 

It  is  very  fimple,  confining  only  of  an 
axis,  or  roller,  fupported  horizontally  at 
the  two  ends,  by  two  j-ieces  of  wood  and 
a pully ; the  two  pieces  of  wood  meet  at 
top,  being  placed  diagonally,  fof  as  to 
prop  each  other ; the  axis,  or  roller,  goes 
through  the  two  pieces,  and  turns  in 
them.  The  pully  is  fattened  at  top  where 
the  pieces  join.  Lattly,  there  are  two 
ftaves  or  handfpikes  go  through  the  rol- 
ler, whereby  it  is  turned,  and  the  rope 
which  comes  over  the  pulley  is  wound  off 
and  on  the  fame. 

Windlass,  in  a fhip,  is  an  inftrument  in 
fmall  Ihips,  placed  upon  the  deck,  juft 
abaft  the  forematt.  Itismadeof  apiece 
of  timber  fix  or  eight  feet  fquare,  in  form 
of  an  dxle-tree,  whofe  length  is  placed 
horizontally  upon  two  pieces  of  wood  at 
the  ends  thereof,  and  upon  which  it  is 
turned  about  by  the  help  of  handfpikes 
put  into  holes  made  for  that  purpofe. 
This  inftrument  ferves  for  weighing  an- 
chors, or  hoifting  of  any  weight,  in  or 
out  of  the  Ihip,  and  will  purchafe  much 
more  than  any  capftan,  and  that  without 
any  danger  to  thofe  that  heave  ; for  if  in 
heaving  the  windlafs  about,  any  of  the 
handfpikes  ttiould  happen  to  break,  the 
windlafs  would  pall  of  itfelf. 

WINDOW,  q.  d.  wind-door,  an  aperture 
or  open  place  in  the  wall  of  a houfe,  to 
let  in  the  wind  and  light.  See  the  ar- 
ticle House. 

We  have  various  forms  of  vvindows,  as, 
arched  windows, .circular  windows,  el- 
liptical windows,  fquare  and  flat  win- 
dows, round  windows,  oval  windows, 
gothic  windows,  regular  windows,  ruftic 
windows,  and  Iky-lights. 

The  chief  rules  in  regard  to  windows, 
are,  i.  That  they  be  as  few  in  number, 
and  as  moderate  in  dimenfions,  as  may 
confift  with  other  due  refpefis ; inafmuch 
as  all  openings  are  weakenings.  2.  That 
they  be  placed  at  a convenient  diftance 
from  the  angles,  or  cornqis  of  the  build- 


ing; becaufe  that  part  ought  not  to  be 
enfeebled,  whofe  ptfice  is  to  fupport  and 
fatten  all  the  reft  of  the  building.  3. 
That  care  be  taken  that  the  windows  are 
all  equal  one  with  another,  in  their  rank 
and  order ; fo  that  thofe  on  the  right 
hand  may  anfwer  to  thofe  on  the  left, 
and  thofe  above  he  right  over  thefe  be- 
low ; for  this  Station  of  windows  will 
not  only  be  handfome  and  uniform,  but 
alfo  the  void  being  upon  the  void,  and  the 
full  upon  the  full,  it  will  be  a great 
ftrengthening  to  the  whole  fabric. 

As  to  their  dimenfions,  care  is  to  be  taken 
not  to  give  them  more  or  lefs  light  than 
is  needful;  that  is,  to  make  them  no 
bigger,  nor  lefs,  than  is  convenient; 
therefore,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  rooms  which  are  to  receive 
the  light : it  is  evident,  that  a great  room 
needs  more  light,  and,  confequently,  a 
greater  window  than  a little  room,  and 
i contra.  The  apertures  of  windows,  in 
middle, -fized  houfes,  may  be  four  and  a 
half,  or  five  feet,  between  the  jaumbf, 
and  in  greater  buildings  fix  and  a half, 
or  feven  feet,  and  their  height  may  be 
double  their  length  at  the  leatt.  But  in 
high  rooms,  or  larger  buildings,  their 
height  may  be  a third,  a fourth,  or  half 
a breadth  more  than  double  their  lengtho 
Thefe  are  the  proportions  of  the  windows 
for  the  firft  ftory  ; and  according  to  thefe 
mutt  the  upper  ftories  be  for  breadth  ; 
but,  as  for  height,  they  mutt  diminifh  ; 
the  fecond  ftory  may  be  one-third  part 
lower  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  one- 
fourth  part  lower  than  the  fecond.  See 
the  article  ButLDiNG. 

For  architrave  windows,  dormer  win- 
dows, tranfom  windows,  fee  the  articles 
Architrave,  Dormer,  &c. 

For  the  fcenography  of  windows,  fee  the 
article  Scenograpky. 

WINDSOR,  a borough-town  ofBerkfhire, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  London,  moft  re- 
markable for  the  magnificent'  palace  or 
caftle  fituated  there  on  an  eminence, 
which  commands  the  adjacent  country 
for  many  miles,  the  river  Thames  run- 
ning at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  knights 
of  the  garter  are  inftalled  in  the  royal 
chapel  here. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WINDY  TUMOURS.  See  Tumour. 

WINE,  a brilk,  agreeable,  fpiritu- 

ous  and  cordial  liquor,  drawn  from 
vegetable  bodies  and  fermented.  See 
the  articles  VEGETABLE  and  FermEk4 
TATION. 
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"The  charaSer  of  a wine,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  is,  ihat  the  firft  thing  it  af- 
fords by  diftillation,  be  a thin,  oily,  in- 
flammable fluid  called  a fpirit.  See  the 
article  Spirit. 

This  diftinguiflies  wines  from  another 
clafs  of  fermented  vegetable  juices,  ‘viz, 
vinegar,  which  inftead  of  Inch  fpirit, 
yields,  for  the  firft  thing,  an  acid  un- 
inflammable matter.  See  Vinegar. 
All  forts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  feeds, 
roots,  &c.  afford  wine  ; as  grapes,  cur- 
rants, mulberries,  elder- berries,  cherries, 
apples,  pulfe,  beans,  peafe,  turneps,  ra- 
dilhes,  and  even  grafs  itfelf.  Hence  un- 
der the  clafs  of  wines,  or  vinous  liquors, 
come  not  only  wines  abfolutely  fo  called, 
but  alfo  ale,  cyder,  &c.  See  Vinous, 
Malt-lk^or,  Ale,  Cyder,  ^c. 

Wine  is,  in  a more  peculiar  manner,  ap- 
propriated to  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  by  ttamping  its 
grapes  in  a vat,  or  crulhing  and  expref- 
fing  the  juice  out  of  them  in  a prefs,  and 
then  fermenting,  fij’c.  See  VfiNE,  Vine- 
yard, Grape,  Press,  &c. 

The  goodnefs  of  wine  confifts  in  its  be- 
ing neat,  dry,  fine,  bright,  and  brifk, 
without  any  tafte  of  the  foil,  of  a clean 
fteddy  colour,  having  a ftrength  without 
being  heady,  a body  without  being  four, 
and  keeping  without  growing  hard  or 
eager.  The  difference  of  flavour,  tafte, 
colour,  and  body,  in  wines,  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  owing  to  the  different  manner 
and  time  of  prefling,  gathering,  ferment- 
ing, £ff,  the  grape,  as  to  any  difference 
of  the  grape  iti’clf.  In  Hungary,  whence 
tockay  and  fome  of  the  richett  and  higbeft 
flavoured  wines  come,  they  are  extreme- 
ly curious  in  thefe  refpefts  : for  their 
prime  and  moft  delicate  wines,  the  grape 
is  fuffered  to  continue  upon  the  vine,  till  it 
is  half  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun;  and, 
if  the  fun’s  beat  Ihould  not  prove  fuffici- 
ent,  they  are  dried  by  the  gentle  heat 
of  a furnace,  and  then  picked  one  by 
one  front  the  (talks;  the  juice  of  this 
grape,  when  preffed  out,  is  of  a fine  fla- 
vour, and  fweet  as  fugar;  this,  after  due 
fermentation,  is  kept  for  a year,  and  then 
racked  from  die  lees,  when  it  proves  a 
■generous,  oily,  rich  wine,  and  is  fold  at 
a very  high  rate.  The  Hungarians  pre- 
pare a fecond  fort  of  v/ine,  by  coliedl- 
ing  together  the  better  kind  of  grapes, 
carefully  picking  the  fruit  from  the  llalks, 
and  then  preffing  out  the  juice:  this  is 
extremely  fweet,  and  is  rotde  richer  by 
inlufing  in  it,  after  it  has  feimented  for 


fome  days,  a fufficient  quantity  of  half 
dried  grapes.  This  wine  is  very  fweet, 
oily,  of  a grateful  tafte,  and  retains  thefe 
qualities  for  a long  tipie.  There  is  a 
third  fort  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
the  fame  kind  of  grape,  without  any  ad- 
dition.  This  is  a more  brifk  and  lively 
wine,  and  far  lefs  fweet.  They  likewife 
prepare  a fourth  fort,  from  grapes  of  dif. 
ferent  goodnefs  mixed  together ; this, 
though  not  fo  generous,  is  neverthelefs 
an  excellent  wine.  Thefe  bungarian 
wines  are  remarkable  for  preferring  their 
fweetnefs,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
tafte  and  fmell ; they,  likewife,  do  not 
grow  eafily  vapid,  and-may  be  kept  in 
perfeflion  for  many  years. 

Wine  being  a liquor  moftly  of  foreign 
produce,  the  divers  names,  forms,  kinds, 
diftindlions,  &c.  thereof,  are  borrovved 
from  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  ; 
the  principal  whereof,  at  this  day,  is 
France,  to  wines  of  which  country,  a 
good  part  of  what  we  have  to  fay  of  this 
noble  liquor,  will  more  immediately  be- 
long. 

Wine  in  France  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
feveral  degrees  and  fteps  of  its  prepara- 
tion, into,  1.  Mere  gouite,  mother  drop, 
which  is  the  virgin  wine,  or  that  which 
runs  of  itfelf  out  at  the  top  of  the  vat 
wherein  the  grapes  are  laid,  before  the 
vintager  enters  to  tread  or  ftamp  the 
grapes,  2.  Muft,  furmuft,  or  Itum, 
which  is  the  wine  or  liquor  in  the  vat, 
after  the  grapes  have  been  trod  or  (lamp- 
ed. 3.  Prefled  wine,  being  that  fqueez- 
ed  with  a prefs  out  of  the  grapes  half 
bruifed  by  the  treading.  The  hulks  left 
of  the  grapes  are  called  rope,  murk,  or 
mark,  by  throwing  water  upon  which, 
and  preliing  them  afrefli,  they  make  a 
liquor  for  fervants  ufe,  anfwerable  to  our 
cyderkin,  and  called  bojfou,  which  is  of 
fome  ufe  in  medicine,  in  the  cure  of 
diforders  occafioned  by  vifeid  humours. 
4.  Sweet  wine,  is  that  which  has  not 
yet  worked  nor  fermented,  y.  Bourn, 
that  which  has  been  prevented  working 
by  carting  in  cold  water.  6.  Worked 
wine,  that  which  has  been  let  work  in  the 
vat,  to  give  it  a colour.  7.  Boiled  wine, 
that  which  has  had  a boiling  before  it 
worked,  and  which  by  that  means  Hill  re- 
tains its  native  fweetnefs.  8.  Strained 
wine,  that  made  by  (leeping  dry  grapes 
in'water,  and  letting  it  ferment  of  itfelf. 
Wines  are  alfo  diftinguilhed  with  regard 
to  their  colour  into  while  vyine,  red  wine, 
claret  wine,pak  wine,rofe,or  black  wine; 

and 
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and  with  regard  to  their  country,  or  the 
foil  that  produces  them  into  french  wines, 
fpaniflt  wines,  rhenifli  wines,  hungary 
wines,  greek  wines,  canary  wines,  &c, 
and  more  particularly  into  port  wine,  ma- 
deira  wine,  ^burgundy  wine,  champain 
wine,  falernian  wine,  tockay  wine,  fchi- 
ras  wine,  &c. 

Method  of  making,  fining.  See,  Wine.  In 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  their  way 
is  with  red  wines  to  tread  or  fqueeze  the 
grapes  between  the  hands,  and  to  let  the 
whole  (land,  juice  and  hulks,  till  the 
tinflure  be  to  their  liking ; after  which 
they  prefs  it.  But  for  white  wines,  they 
prefs  the  grapes  immediately ; when  prefl- 
ed, they  tun  the  muft  and  flop  up  the 
velfel,  only  leaving  the  depth  of  a foot  or 
more  to  give  room  for  it  to  work.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  they  fill  this  fpace  with 
fome  other  proper  wine,  that  will  not  pro- 
voke it  to  work  again.  This  they  repeat 
from  time  to  time,  new  wine  fpending  it- 
felf  a little  before  it  comes  to  perfeftion. 
The  ufual  method  of  fining  down  wines, 
fo  as  to  render  them  expeditioufly  bright, 
clear,  and  fit  for  ufe,  is  this.  Take  an 
ounce  of  ilinglafs,  beat  it  into  thin  (breads 
with  a hammer,  and  diflolve  it,  by  boil- 
ing, in  a pint  of  water;  this,  when  cold, 
becomes  a (li(F  jelly.  Whill’^np  fome  of 
this  jelly  into  a froth  with  a little  of  the 
wine  intended  to  be  fined,  then  dir  it 
well  among  the  reft  in  the  calk,  and  bung 
it  down  tight;  by  this  means  the  wine 
will  become  bright  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  method,  however,  is  found  to  be 
bell  fuited  to  the  white  wines;  for  the 
red  ones,  the  wine-coopers  commonly 
ufe  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  to  a froth, 
and  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  with  their 
wines. 

They  line  it  down  alfo  by  putting  the 
(havings  of  green  beech  into  the  velfel, 
having  fil'd  taken -off  all  the  rind,  and 
boiled  them  an  hour  in  water  to  extra£l 
'their  ranfcnefs,  and  afterwards  dried  them 
in  the  fun,  or  in  an  oven.  A bufliel  of 
thefe  ferve  for  a tun  of  wine  : and  being 
malhed,  they  ferve  again  and  again,  till 
almoll  quite  confumed. 

For  englilh  wine,  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Mortimer,  is  firll  to  gather 
the  grapes  when  very  dry,  to  pick  them 
from  the  ftalks,  then  to  prefs  them,  and 
let  the  juice  (land  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
vat  covered.  Afterwards  to  draw  it  off 
from  the  grofs  lees,  and  then  put  it  up 
in  a calk,  and  to  add  a pint  or  quart  of 
ftrong  red  or  white  port  to  e-yery  gallon 


of  juice,  and  let  the  whole  work,  bung- 
ing it  up  clofe,  and  letting  it  Hand'  till 
January;  then  bottle  it  in  dry  weather. 
Bradley  chufes  to  have  the  liquor,  when 
preffed,  (land  with  the  hulks,  ftalks,  and 
all  in  the  vat,  to  ferment  for  fifteen  days. 
The  method  of  converting  white-wine 
into  red,  fo  much  praflifed  by  the  mo-t 
dern  wine  coopers,  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  is 
this.  Put  four  ounces  of  turnefole  rags 
into  an  earthen  velfel,  and  pour  upon 
them  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; cover  the 
velfel  clofe,  and  leave  it  to  cool ; {train 
elf  the  liquor,  which  will  be  of  a fine 
deep  red,  inclining  to  purple.  A fmall 
portion  of  this  colours  a large  quanlity 
of  wine.  This  tinflure  might  be  either 
made  in  brandy,  or  mixed  with  it,  or 
clfe  made  into  a fyrup,  with  fugar,  for 
keeping.  A common  way  with  the 
wine-coopers  is  to  infufe  the  rags  cold  in. 
wine  for  a night  or  more,  and  then  wring 
them  out  with  their  hands  ; but  the  in- 
conveniency  of  this  method  is,  that  it 
gives  the  wine  a difagreeable  fade;  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  talle  of  the 
rag ; whence  the  wines,  thus  coloured, 
ufually  pafs  among  judges  for  preffed 
wines,  which  have  all  this  talle  from  the 
canvas  rags  in  which  the  lees  are  preffed. 
The  way  of  extradling  tlie  tinflure,  as 
here  direfled,  is  not  attended  with  this 
inconvenience  ; but  it  loads  the  wine  with 
water ; and  if  made  into  a lyrup,  or 
mixed  in  brandy,  it  would  load  the  wine 
with  things  not  wanted,  lince  the  colour 
alone  is  required.  Hence  the  colouring 
of  wines  has  always  its  inconveniences. 
In  thofe  countries  which  do  not  produce, 
the  tinging  grape,  which  affords  a blood- 
red  juice,  wherewith  the  wines  of  France 
are  often  ftained,  in  defefl  of  this,  the, 
juice  of  elder-berries  is  ufed,  and  Ibme- 
times  logwood  is  ufed  at  Oporto. 

The  colour  afforded' by  thp  method  here 
propofed,  give§  wine  the  tinge  of  the 
Bourdeaux-red,  not  the  port;  whence 
the  foreign  coopers  are  often  diftrelTed  for, 
want  of  a proper  colouring  for  red  wines 
in  bad  years.  This  might,  perhaps,  be 
fupplied  by  an  extraft  made  by  boiling 
Hick-lack  in  watei-.  The  Ikins  of  tinging 
grapes  might  alfo  be  ufed,  and  the  matter 
of  the  turnefole  procured  in  a folid  form, 
rot  imbibed  in  rags. 

Stahl  obferves,  that  it  Is  a common  acci- 
dent, and  a difeafe  in  wines,  to  be  kept 
too  hot ; which  is  not  eafy  to  cure  when 
it  has  been  of  any  long  continuance, 
otherwife  it  may  be  cured;  by  introducing 
, a fmall 
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a fmall  artificial  fermentation,  that  new 
ranges  the  parts  of  the  wine,  or  rather 
recovers  their  former  texture  : but  the 
aftual  expofing  of  wine  to  the  fire,  or  the 
fun,  prefently  difpofes  it  to  turn  eager ; 
and  the  making  it  boiling  hot,  is  one  of 
the  quickeft  ways  of  expediting  the  pro- 
cefs  of  making  of  vinegar. 

On  the  other  hand,  wine  kept  in  a cool 
vault,  and  well  fecured  from  the  exter- 
nal air,  will  preferve  its  texture  entire  in 
all  the  conftituent  parts,  and  fulKciently 
ftrong  for  many  years,  as  appears  not 
only  from  old  wines,  but  other  foreign 
fermented  liquors,  particularly  thofe  of 
China,  prepared  from  a decoftion  of 
rice,  which  being  well  clofed  down  in  a 
velTel,  and  buried  deep  under  ground,  will 
continue,  fora  long  feries  of  years,  rich, 
generous,  and  good,  as  the  hiftories  of 
that  country  univerfally  agree  in  aifur- 
ing  us. 

The  mod  general  remedy  hitherto  known 
for  all  the  difeafes  of  wines,  is  a prudent 
ufe  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  which, 
riot  only  enriches,  but  difpofes  all  ordi- 
nary wines  to  grow  fine. 

If  either  by  fraud  or  accident  a larger 
portion  of  water  is  mixed  with  wine  than 
is  proper  for  its  confidence,  and  no  vvay 
neceffary  or  eflential,  this  fuperfluous 
water  does  not  only  deprave  the  tade, 
and  fpoil  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  but 
alfo  renders  it  lefs  durable;  for  humi- 
dity in  general,  and  much  more  a fuper- 
fluous aqueous  humidity,  is  the  prim’ary 
and  redlefs  indrument  of  all  the  changes 
that  are  brought  on  by  fermentation.  It 
may  doubtlefs,  therefore,  be  ufeful,  and 
fometimes  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  take 
away  this  fuperfluous  water  from  the 
other  part  which  drifilly  and  properly 
conditutes  the  wine.  This  has  been 
agreed  upon- on  all  hands  as  a thing  pro- 
per i but  the  manner  of  doing  it  has  not 
been  well  agreed  on  ; feme  have  pro- 
pofed  the  efie£ling  it  by  means  of  heat 
and  evaporation,  others  by  percolation, 
and  others  by  various  other  methods,  all 
found  unruccefsful  when  brought  to  the 
trial;  but  the  way  propofed  by  Dr.  Shaw 
from  Stahl,  is  the  mod 'certain  and  com- 
modicus  ; this  is  done  by  a concentration 
cf  the  wine,  not  by  means  of  heat,  but 
cf  cold. 

If  any  kind  of  wine,  but  particularly 
fuch  as  has  never  been  adulterated,  be  in 
a fulRcient  quantity,  as  that  of  a gallon 
ec  more,  expofed  to  a fuScient  degree 


of  cold  In  frody  weather,  or  be  put  into 
any  place  where  ice  continues  alt  the 
year,  as  in  our  ice-houfes,  and  there  fuf, 
fered  to  freeze,  the  fuperfluous  water  that 
was  originally  contained  in  the  wine, 
will  be  frozen  into  ice,  and  will  leave  the 
proper  and  truly  effential  part  of  the 
wine  unfrozen,  unlefs  the  degree  of  cold 
fhould  be  very  ietenfe,  or  the  wine  but 
weak  and  poor.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  Stahl  founds  his  whole  fyflein 
of  condenfing  wines  by  cold.  When 
the  frod  is  moderate,  the  experiment  has 
no  difficulty,  becaufe  not  above  a third 
or  a fourth  part  of  the  fuperfluous  water 
will  be  froze  in  a whole  night ; but  if 
the  cold  be  very  intenfe,  the  bed  way  ii, 
at  the  end  of  a few  hours,  when  a toler. 
able  quantity  of  ice  is  formed,  to  pout 
out  the  i-emaining  fluid  liq^ior,  and  let  it 
in  another  veflel  to  freeze  again  by  itfelf, 
If  the  veffel,  that  thus  by  degrees  receives 
the  feveral  parcels  of  the  condenfed  wine, 
be  fuffered  to  dand  in  the  cold  freezing 
place,  where  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  quantity  lying  thin  in  the  pouring 
out,  or  otherwife,  will  be  very  apt  to 
freeze  anew;  and  if  it  be  fet  in  a warm 
place,  fome  of  this  aqueous  part  thaws 
again,  and  fo  weakens  the  red.  The 
condenfed  wine,  therefore,  fhould  be 
emptied  in  fome  place  of  a moderate  de. 
gree  as  to  cold  or  heat,'  where  neither 
the  ice  may  difiblve,  nor  the  vinous  fub- 
dance  mixed  among  it  be  congealed.  But 
the  bed  expedient  of  all  is  to  perform  the 
operation  with  a large  quantity  of  wine, 
or  that  of  feveral  gallons,  where  the  nf. 
mod  exaflnefs,  or  the  danger  of  a trifling 
wade,  need  not  be  regarded. 

By  this  method,  when  properly  perform- 
ed, there  fivd  freezes  about  one  third  part 
of  the  whole  liquor  ; and  this  is  properly 
the  more  purely  aqueous  part  of  it,  info- 
much  that  when  all  the  vinous  fluid  is 
poured  off,  to  be  again  expofed  to  a con- 
centration, the  ice  remaining  behind, 
from  this  fird  freezing,  being  fet  to  thaw 
in  a warm  place,  diffolves  into  a pure 
and  tadelefs  water.  The  frozen  part,  or 
ice,  conCds  only  of  the  watery  part  of 
the  wine,  and  may  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  liquid  part  retains  all  the  drength, 
and  is  to  be  preferved.  This  will  never 
grow  four,  mudy,  or  mouldy  afterwards, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  reduced  to  wine 
of  the  common  kind  again,  by  adding 
to  it  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  up  to 
the  quantity  that  it  was  before. 

Winei! 
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Wines  in  general  may  by  this  , method  be 
reduced  to  any  degree  of  vinofity  or  per- 
feftion. 

The  benefit  and  advantage  of  this  me- 
thod of  congelation,  if  reducell  to  prac- 
tice in  the  large  way,  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries, muft  be  evident  to  every  body. 
Concentrated  wines,  in  this  manner, 
might  be  fent  into  foreign  countries,  in- 
ftead  of  wine  and  water,  which  is  what 
is  ufually  now  fent,  the  wines  they  ex- 
port being  loaded,  and  in  danger  of  be- 
ing fpoiled  by  three  or  four  times  their 
own  quantity  of  unneceffary,  fuperfluous, 
and  prejudicial  water. 

An  eafy  method  of  recovering  pricked 
wines,  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment : take  a bottle  of  red  port 
that  is  pricked,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  fhake  the 
liquor  well  together,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
few  days,  and  it  will  be  found  very  re- 
markably altered  for  the  better. 

This  experiment  depends  upon  the  ufe- 
ful  doflrine  of  acids  and  alkalies.  All 
perfeft  wines  have  naturally  fome  aci- 
dity, and  when  this  acidity  prevails  too 
much,  the  wine  is  faid  to  be  pricked, 
which  is  truly  a (late  of  the  wine  tend- 
ing to  vinegar : but  the  introduflion  of 
a fine  alkaline  fait,  fuch  as  that  of  tartar, 
imbibed  by  fpirit  of  wine,  has  a direft 
power  of  taking  off  the  acidity,  and  the 
fpirit  of  wine  alfo  contributes  to  this,  as 
a great  prefervative  in  general  of  wines. 
If  this  operation  be  dexteroufty  perform- 
ed, pricked  wines  may  be  abfolutely 
recovered  by  it,  and  remain  faleable 
for  fome  time:  and  the  fame  method 
may  be  ufed  to  malt  liquors  juft  turned 
four. 

The  age  of  wine  is  properly  reckoned  by  ■ 
leaves ; thus  they  fay  wine  of  two,  four, 
or  fix  leaves,  to  fignify  wine  of  two,  four, 
or  fix  years  old  ; taking  each  new  leaf 
put  forth  by  the  vine,  fince  the  wine  was 
made,  for  a year. 

The  net  duties  to  be  paid  on  importa- 
tion of  all  wines  into  the  port  of  London, 
and  repaid  on  exportation,  are  as  follows. 
Wines  imported  by  Britifli  for  fale.  Rhe- 
ni(b,  german,  or  hungary  wines,  the 
ton,  filled  in  cafks,  pay,  on  importation, 
35!.  2S..  J^^gd.  and,  on  exportation, 
draw  back  26  1.  13  s,  in  bottles, 

on  importation,  35  1.  15  s.  3Jg^gd.  and 
■ draw  back,  on  exportation,  27  I,  j s. 
d.  Portugal  or  madeira  wine,  the 
ton  filled  in  calks,  pays,  on  importation, 
28  I,  8 s.  3y-gLd.  and,  on  exportation. 


draws  back  aol.  6 s.  4-j|gd.  In  bottles, 
on  importation,  3 1 1.  5s.  3-f%%d.  and,  on 
exportation,  draws  back  22 1.  15  s, 
Ftench  wine,  the  ton  filled  in 
cafk,  on  importation,  pays  60 1.  16  s, 
on  exportation,  draws  back, 
a6 1.  a s.  iiJg^-d,  in  bottles,  on  impor- 
tation, 6+1.  5 s.  on  ex- 

portation, draws  back  27 1.  18  s.  8/^?^  d. 
Levant  and  all  other  wines,  the  ton  filled 
in  calks  pay,  on  importation,  29  1.  4 s. 

nnd,  on  exportation,  draws 
back  21 1.  2S.  lo^-gd.  in  bottles,  on 
importation,  pays  32!.  3 s.  9/^%d.  and, 
on  exportation,  draws  back,  23  1.  13  s. 
lOrlgd.  Wines  imported  by  Britifli 
for  private  ufe.  Rhenilh,  german,  or 
hungary  wine,  the  ton  filled  in  calks, 
pays,  on  importation,  36  1.  STBo-d.  and, 
on  exportation,  draws  back  27!.  js. 
^o-To^o**'  bottles,  on  importation,  the 
ton  pays  36 1.  13  s.  fid.  and,  on  expor- 
tation, draws  back  27 1.  17  s.  6d.  Por- 
tugal or  madeira  wine,  the  ton  filled  in 
calks,  on  importation,  pays  29!.  6 s.  6, d. 
and,,  on  exportation,  draws  back  20 1. 
18  s.  fi  d.  in  bottles,  on  importation, 
32 1.  3 s.  fid.  and,  on  exportation,  draws 
back  23!,  7 s,  6 d,  French  wine,  the 
ton  filled  in  calks,  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, 61 1.  8 s.  6 d.  and,  on  exportation, 
draws  back  26 1.  ii  s.  d.  in  bottles, 
on  importation,  64 1.  17  s,  6 d.  and,  on 
exportation,  draws  back  28  1.  6 s.  10  d, 
Levant  and  all  other  wines,  the  ton  filled 
in  calks,  pays,  on  importation,  30  I.  3 s. 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back  ai  I. 
15  s.  in  bottles,  on  importation,  33 1.  2s, 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back  24I.  fis. 
And  befides  the  afore-mentioned  duties, 
all  wines  imported  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, are  to  pay  to  the  ufe  of  the  orphans 
of  the  faid  city,  for  every  ton,  4 s. 

Wines  imported  by  foreigners  are  to  pay, 
befides  the  aforefaid  duties,  the  under- 
mentioned, which  muft  be  added  refpec- 
tively  to  the  duties  payable  by  Britifli. 
Rhenilh,  german  or  hungary  wines,  the 
ton  filled  in  calks,  on  importation,  pays 
4I.  8 s.  2A^d.  and,  on  exportation, 
draws  back  4I.  3 s.  2^^'^ d.  in  bottles, 
on  importation,  4I.  10  s.  and,  on  ex- 
portation, draws  back  4 1.  5 s.  French 
wine,  the  ton  in  calks,  pays,  on  impor- 
tation, 4 1.  4s.  7.?^_d.  and,  on  expor- 
tation, draws  back  3I.  ig  s.  y-’id.  in 
bottles,  on  importation,  4I.  10  s.  and, 
on  exportation,  draws  back  4I.  5 s.  Le- 
vant 
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vant  and  all  other  wines,  filled  in  calks, 
the  ton  pays,  on  importation,  4I.  i s. 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back  3 1.  1 6 s. 
in  bottles,  on  importation,  4I.  10  s.  and, 
on  exportation,  draws  back  4I.  5 s. 
And  befides  thofe  duties,  all  wines  of 
the  growth  of  the  Levant,  imported  into 
any  port  by  foreigners,  are  to  pay  to  the 
ofe  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  for  every 
butt  or  pipe,  10  s, 

WiN,E  is  alfo  a denomination  applied  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy  to  divers  mix- 
tures and  compofiiions  wherein  the  juice 
of  the  grape  is  a principal  ingredient. 
See  the  article  Vinum. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  ufes  of  wines, 
it  is  obferved,  that  among  the  great  va- 
riety of  wines  in  common  ufe  among  us, 
five  are  employed  in  the  fliops  as  men- 
ftrua  for  medicinal  limples  ; that  is,  the 
vinum  album  hifpanicum,  or  mountain 
wine;  the  vinum  album  gallicum,  or 
french  white  wine  ; the  canary  wine,  or 
fackj  the  rhenilh  wine;  and  the  red  port.' 
The  effedls  of  thefe  liquors  on  the  human 
body,  are  to  chear  the  fpirits,  warm  the 
habit,  promote  perfpiration,  render  the 
veffels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the  pulfe, 
and  quicken  the  circulation.  The  effefls 
of  the  full  bodied  wines  are  much  more 

. durable  than  thofe  of  - the  thinner  ; all 
Iweet  wines,  as  canary,  abound  ».’ith  a 
glutinous,  nutritious  fubllance,  whillt  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only  acci- 
dentally fo,  by  lirengtheuing  the  organs 
employed  indigeftion.  Sweet  wines,  in 
general,  do  not  pafs  olF  freely  by  urine  ; 
and  they  heat  the  conftilution  more 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other, 
though  containing  full  as  much  fpirit : 
red  port,  and  moll  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  aflrirgent  quality,  by  which  they 
ftrengthen  the  lone  of  the  ifomach,,  and 
thus  prove  I'c-rviceable  for  reftraining  im- 
moderate fecretions  ; thofe  which  are  of 
•an  acid  nature,  as  rhenilh,  pafs  freely  by 
the  kidneys,  aind  gently  loolen  the  belly. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  laft  exafperate 
and  occafion  gouty  calculous  diforders, 
and  that  new  wines  of  every  kind  have 
this  effcfl. 

Wine-spirit,  a terra  ufed  by  our  dillil- 
lers,  and  which  may  feem  to  mean  the 
fame  thing  with  the  phrafe  of  fpirit  of 
wine  ; but  they  are  taken  in  very  differ- 
ent fenfes  in  the  trade. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  the  name  given  to  the 
common  malt-fpirit,  when  reduced  to  an 
alcohol,  or  totally  inflammable  Hate ; 
but  the  phrafe  wine-fpirit  is  ufed  to  ex- 
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prefs  a very  clean  and  fine  fpirit,  of  tlij 
ordinary  proof  ftrength,  and  made  in 
England  from  wines  of  foreign  growth. 
The  way  of  producing  it  is  by  Ample 
diftillatio'n,  and  it  is  never  reflified  any 
higher  than  common  bubble  proof.  The 
feveral  wines  of  different  natures,  yield 
very  different  proportions  of  fpirit;  but, 
in  general,  the  llrongell  yield  one  fourth, 
the  weakelt  in  fpirits  one  eighth  part  of 
proof-fpirit ; that  is,  they  contain  from  a 
fixteenth  to  an  eighth  part  of  their  quan. 
tity  of  pure  alcohol. 

Wines  that  are  a little  four,  ferve  not  at 
all  the  worfe  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dif. 
tiller,  they  rather  give  a greater  vinolity 
to  the  produce.  This  vinolity  is  a thing 
of  great  ufe  in  the  wine-fpirit,  whofe 
principal  ufe  is  to  mix  with  another  that 
is  tartarized,  or  with  a malt-fpirit,  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  the  common  method  of 
reflification.  All  the  wine-fpiiits  made 
in  England,  even  thofe  from  the  french 
wines,  appear  very  greatly  different  from 
the  common  french  brandy  ; and  this  has 
given  our  dillillers  a notion  that  there  is 
feme  fecret  art  praflifed  in  Fiance,  for 
the  giving  the  agreeable  flavour  to  that 
fpirit ; but  this  is  without  foundation, 
See  the  article  Spirit. 

Wine-press.  See  the  article  Press. 

Lees  of  Wine,  See  the  article  Lees. 

Piece  qfWiti'e..  See  the  article  Piece. 

Pi-ifitgeof'Wm'E.  See  the  article  PrisagE, 

Rackhig  of  WiHE,  See  Racking. 

Spirit  of  Wine.  See  the  article  Spirit. 

Stooming  of  Wine.  See  Stooming. 

WING,  ala,  that  part  of  a bird,  infe£l, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  fly.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Flying,  FE'ATHER,  &c. 
Willoughby  obferves,  that  all  birds  what- 
foever  have  wings,  or, rudiments  of  wings, 
which  anfwer  to  the  fore  legs  in  quadru- 
peds. Among  land-fowl  he  obferves, 
that  the  oflrich,  caffowaryj  and  dodoj 
and  among  water-fowl,  the  pengune, 
have  wings  altogether  ufelefs  and  unfit  for 
flight.  See  the  articles  Ornithology, 
Ostrich,  &c. 

Infefls,  indeed,  have  wings,  and  fo  have 
b.its,  but  of  a different  kind  from  thofe 
of  birds  ; the  former  being  membrana- 
ceous, and  the  latter  cutaneous : birds 
only  have  wings  made  up  of  feathers. 
All  birds,  towards  the  extremity  of  their 
wings,  have  a certain  finger-like  appen- 
dix, which  is  commonly  called  the  fecun- 
dary or  baftard- wing.  It  is  made  up  of 
four  or  five  fmall  featheis,  Befides  this 
under  the -wing,  or  on  the  iofide  of  the 
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wing,  fome  birds,  efpecially  water-fowl, 
have  a row  of  feathers  growing,  called 
interior  baftard  wing,  which  in  molt 
birds  is  of  a white  colour.  See  the  articles 
Insect,  Bat,  &c. 

Reaumur  obferves,  that  wings  among  the 
fly-clafs,  afford  feveral  fubordinate  dif- 
tinSions  of  the  genera  of  thofe  animals, 
under  the  antient  general  claffes.  , Seve- 
ral fpecies  of  flies,  while  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  reft,  or  only  walking,  ftiew  feve- 
ral regularly  diftinft  manners  of  carrying 
their  wings.  The  much  greater  num- 
ber, however,  carry  them  in  a parallel  or 
plain  pofition.  Among  thofe  who  carry 
them  thus,  fome  have  them  in  form  of  a 
fort  of  ores,  their  direftion  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  length  of  the  body, 
which  is  not  at  all  covered  by  them. 
Others  carry  their  wings  in  this  manner, 
fo  as  that  they  cover  a part  of  the  body, 
without  at  all  covering  one  another. 
The  wings  of  others  crofs  one  another 
on  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  the  de- 
grees in  which  they,  cover  one  another, 
give  occafion  to  feveral  other  fub-diftinc- 
tions  j for  Ibrae  of  them  over- hang 
on  each  fide  the  body  of  the  animal, 
while  others  crofs  one  another,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  cover  the  body  of  the 
fly  entirely,  but  leave  a lim  of  it  vifible 
and  uncovered  on  each  fide  of  them. 
Some  of  the  flies  bred  of  water-worms, 
have  their  wings  in  this  manner.  Others 
have  their  wings  thus  difpofed,  butcrof- 
fing  one  another  only  in  a part  of  their 
futface,  and  that  at  their  extremities  j 
fo  that  though  they  there  cover  the  body 
of  the  fly,  they  leave  a portion  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  naked.  See  the 
article  Fly. 

The  beautiful  wings  of  butterflies  are 
diftingulflied  from  thofe  of  the  fly-kind, 
by  their  not  being  thin  and  tranfparent, 
Fike  them,  but  thicker  and  opake.  This 
opacity  in  them  is  only  owing  to  the  dull: 
which  comes  off  them,  and  flicks  to  the 
fingers  in  handling  them;  and  it  is  all'o 
to  this  dull  that  they  owe  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety  of  colours.  The  earlier  na- 
turalifts,  for  this  reafon,  diftinguilhed 
thefe  infefts  by  the  appellation  of  fuch  as 
had  farinaceous  wings. 

The  wings  of  gnats  are  of  a very  curi- 
ous ttruiffure,  and  well  worthy  the  ul'e 
of  the  microfcope,  to  fee  them  diftinflly. 
It  is  well  known,  that  on  touching  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  a coloured  powder 
is  left  on  the  fingers,  which,  though  to 
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the  naked  eye  it  appears  a mere  (Iiapcfefs 
dull,  yet  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
fcope, it  is  found  to  be  very  regularly 
figured  beautiful  bodies,  in  form  of  fea- 
thers and  fcal'es  : thefe  are  of  various 
figures,  and  all  of  them  very  elegant. 
The  generality  of  flies  have  nothing  of 
this  kind ; but  the  clbfe  examination  of 
the  wings  of  the  gnat  will  fliew^  that  they 
are  not  wholly  deflitute  of  them  : they 
are  much  more  fparingly  bellowed,  in- 
deed, upon  the  gnat  than  on  the  butter- 
fly ; but  then  they,  are-arranged  with 
great  regularity. 

Wings,  in  heraldry,  are  borne  fometlines 
Angle,  fometimes  in  pairs  ; in  which  cafe 
they  are  called  conjoined.  When  the 
points  are  downward,  they  are  faid  to  be 
inverted;  when  up,  elevated.  SeeVoL. 

Wing,  in  botany,  the  angle  formed  be- 
tween the  Item  and  the  leaves  or  pedi- 
cles of  the  leaves  of  a plant.  See  tlie 
article  Leaf,  fefc. 

Wings,  ala,  in  military  affairs,, are  the 
two  flanks  or  extremes  of  an  army,  rang- 
ed in  form  of  a battle ; being  the  right 
and  left  fides  thereof  See  the  articles. 
Army,  Battalion,  &c. 

Wings,  in  fortification,  denote  the  longer 
fides  of  horn  works,  crown-works,  te- 
nailles,-  and  the  like  out-works ; includ- 
ing the  ramparts  and  parapets,  with 
which  they  are  bounded  on  the  right  and 
left  from  their  gorge  to  their  front. 

WINGED,  in  botany,  a term  applied  to 
fuch  Hems  of  plants  as  are  furniffied  all 
their  length  with  a Ibrt  of  membraneous 
leaves,  as  the  (hiftle,  &c. 

Winged  leaves,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  di- 
vers little  leaves,  ranged  in  the  fame  di- 
reflion,  fo  as  to  appear  only  as  the  fame- 
leaf.  Such  are  the  leaves  of  agrimony, 
acacia,  alh,  &c.  See  the  article  Leaf. 
Winged  feeds,  are  fuch  as  have  down  or. 
hairs  on  them,  which,  by  the  help  of  tho 
wind,  are  carried  to  a diftance.  See  the 
article  Seed. 

WINNOW,  fignifies  to  fan  or  feparate 
corn  from  the  chaff  by  the  wind, 

WINOXBERG,  a town  of  the  French  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Flanders, 
funated  on  the  river  Colme,  five  miles, 
fomh  of  Diinkiik. 

WINSCHOTEN,  a town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  province  of  Groninr 
gen,  fituated  fixteen  miles  fouth  eaft  of  ' 
Groningen. 

■WINSEN,  a town'  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower,  Saxony,  and'  dutchy  of 
19  X Lunenburg^ 
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tunerburg,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Ilmenau,  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Lunenburg. 

WiNSLOW,  a market- town  of  Bucks, 
fix  miles  north  of  Ailelbury, 

WINSTER,  a market-town  of  Darbyftiire, 
fituated  ten  miles  north  of  Darby. 

WINTER,  oneofthefourfeafons  or  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  See  Season,  (Sc. 
Winter  commences  on  the  day  when  the 
fun’s  diftance  from  the  lenith  of  the  place 
is  greateft,  and  ends  on  the  day  when 
fts  diftance  is  at  a mean  between  the 
greateft  and  leaft.  See  the  articles  SuN 
and  Earth. 

Notwithftanding  the  coldnefs  of  the  fea- 
fon,  it  is  proved  by  aftronoraers,  that 
the  fun  is  really  nearer  the  earth  in  win- 
ter than  in  fummer ; the  reafon  of  the 
decay  of  heat,  and  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
pofition,  fee  explained  under  the  articles 
Heat,  Light,  Earth,  (S(. 

Under  the  equator,  the-winter  as  well  as 
other  feafons,  return  twice  every  year; 
but  all  other  places  htve'only  one  winter 
in  the  year,  which  in  the  northern  he-, 
mifphere  begins  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  capricorn,  and  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  when  in  the  tropic  of  cancer; 
fo  that  all  places  in  the  fame  hemifphere 
have  their  winter  at  the  fame  time.  See 
the  article  Tropic. 

Winter,  among  printers,  that  part  of  the 
printing -prefs  ferving  to  fuftain  the  car- 
riage. See  Printing-press. 

Winter’s  Baric,  cortex  •winterauus,  -in 
botany,  a name  given  to  the  bark  of  the 

i'  white  or  wild  cinnamon  tree.  Seethe 
article  Cinnamon. 

The  winter’s  bark  is  a thick  and  firm 
bark,  though  we  have  a different  thing 
fometimes  under  its  name  : it  comes  to 
us  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
tnoii  cinnamon,  into  a kind  of  tubes  or 
pipes;  but  they  are  ufually  thicker,  and 
always  ftiorter  than  the  fine  tubes  of  cin- 
namon. It  is  externally  of  a greyilh 
colour,  and  of  a reddifii  brown  within  ; 
it  is  properly,  indeed,  a double  bark,  the 
outer  and  inner  of  the  fame  tree,  not  the 
inner  bark  alone,  feparaled  from  the 
other,  as  the  cinnampn  and  caflia  are. 
The  outer  rind  is  of  an  uneven  fnrface 
and  of  a loofe  texture,  very  brittle  and 
eafily  powdered.  The  inner  bark,  which 
has  the  principal  virtue,  is  hard,  and  of 
. % dufley  reddifli  browii.  The  outer  one 
is  often  cracked  and  open  in  feveral  places, 
inner  one  never  iipi  apy,  It  is  of  ^n 
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extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic  fmell, 
and  of  a fliarp,  pungent,  and  aromatic 
tafte,  much  hotter  than  cinnamon  in  the 
mouth,  and  leaving  a more  lading  flavour 
in  it. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  pieces  not  too  large, 
with  the  inner  or  brown  part  found  and 
firm,  and  of  a very  lharp  tafte.  It  is  apt 
to  be  worm-eaten  ; but  in  that  cafe  it  is 
wholly  to  be  rejefled,  as  having  loft  the 
far  greater  part  of  its  virtue. 

The  cortex  winteranus  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  antients  • the  difeovery  ot 
it  among  us  is  owing  to  captain  Winter, 
who,  in  the  year  1567,  going  as  faras 
the  ftreights  of  Magellan  with  SirFrancis 
Drake,  found  this  bark  on  that  coaft, 
and  bringing  a large  quantity  of  it  with 
him  in  his  return  to  England,  it  became 
ufed  ill  medicine,  and  was  ever  afiej 
called  by  his  name.  It  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  place  he  found  it  in,  but 
is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  America. 
The  virtues  of  this  bark  were  difeovered 
by  the  englifli  failors  on  board  captain 
Winter’s  fliip  ; they  firft  ufed  it  by  way 
of  fpice  to  their  foods,  and  afterwards  fot 
the  feurvy.  It  is  alfo  good  in  palfies  and 
rheumatifms  ; and  a decoflion  of  the 
leaves  is  good  by  way  of  fomentation, 
for  the  parts  externally  affefted  by  the 
feurvy.  The  englifli  failors  made  it  fa- 
mous for  its  virtues  againft  the  poifon  of 
a certain  filh,  common  about  the  Ma. 
gellanic  fea,  and  which  they  called  the 
iea-lion.  They  ate  the  flefli  of  this  fill), 
and  fell  into  many  illneffes  by  it,  among 
which  was  one  attended  with  a peeling 
off  the  (kin  of  their  whole  bodies,  not 
without  excffllve  pain  ; this  they  re, 
medied  by  the  cortex  -winteranus  ; but 
by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  tffefls 
of  eating  this  fifli,  as  it  is  called, 
they  were  rather  fymptoms  of  an  inve- 
terate feurvy,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  this  bark  did  them  great  fervice. 

Winter-quarters.  See  Quarters. 

Winter- RIG,  among  hufbandmen,  figni- 
fies  to  fallow  or  till  the  land  in  winter. 
See  the  article  Fallow. 

Winter-solstice.  See  Solstice. 

WINTERTONNESSE,  the  north  cape  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  four  miles  north 
of  Yarmouth. 

WINTSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  marquifate 
of  Anfpach,  fituated  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Anfpach. 

'V'^IRE,  WiBR,  WyRB;  apiece 
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of  metal  drawn  through  the  hole  of  an 
iron  into  a thread  of  a finenefs  ahfvverabje 
to  the  hole  it  paffed  through. 

Wires  are  frequently  drawn  fo  fine,  as  to 
be  wrought  along  wiih  other  threads  of 
filk,  wool,  flax,  &c. 

The  metals  molt  commonly  drawn  into 
wire,  are  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Gold- wire  is  made  of  cylindrical  ingots 
of  filver,  covered  over  with  a Ikin  of  gold, 
and  thus  drawn  fucceflively  through  a 
vaft  number  of  holes,  each  fraaller  and 
fmaller  ; till  at  latt  it  is  brought  to  a 
finenefs  exceeding  that  of  a hair.  That 
admirable  duflility  which  makes  one  of 
the  diftinguilhing  charafters  of  gold^  is 
no  where  more  confpicuous,  than  in  this 
gilt  wire.  A cylinder  of  forty-eight 
ounces  of  filver,  covered  with  a coat  of 
gold,  only  weighing  one  ounce,  as  Dr. 
Halley  informs  us,  is  ufually  dravvn  into 
a wire,  two  yards  of  which  weigh  no 
more  than  one  grain  ; whence  ninety- 
eight  yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more 
than  forty-nine  grains,  and  one  Angle 
grain  of  gold  covers  the  ninety-eight 
yards  ; fo  that  the  ten  thoufandtli  part  of  a 
grain  is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  fame  author  computing  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fkin  of  gold,  found  it  to  be 
part  of  an  inch.  Yet  fo  perfectly  does 
it  cover  the  filver,  that  even  a microfcope 
does  not  difcover  any  appearance  of  the 
filver  underneath.  M.  Rohault  likevyife 
obferves,  that  a like  cylinder  of  filver, 
covered  with  gold,  two  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  nine  lines  in  cir- 
cumference, is  drawn  into  a wire  307200 
feet  long,  i,  e.  into  115200  times  its  for- 
mer length.  Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that 
eight  grains  of  gold,  covering  a cylinder 
of  filver,  is  commonly  drawn  into  a wire 
1 3600  feet  long.  See  the  articles  Gold 
and  Ductility. 

Silver-wire  is  the  fame  with  gold- wire, 
except  that  the  latter  is  gilt,  or  covered 
with  gold,  and  the  other  is  not. 

There  are alfo  counterfeit  gold  and  filver- 
wires ; the  firft  made  of  a cylinder  of 
copper  filvered  over,  and  then  covered 
with  gold  i and  the  fccond  of  a like  cy- 
linder of  copper,  filvered  over,  and  drawn 
through  the  iron,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  gold  and  filver  wire. 

Brafs-wiie  is  drawn  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  former.  Of  this  there  are  di- 
vers fizes,  fuited  to  the  different  kinds  of 
works.  The  fineft  isufed  for  the  firings 
of  mufical  inllruments,  as  Ipinets,  harpfi- 


chords,  manichords,  fifr.  See  the  article 
Spin£t,'  &c. 

The  pin-makers,  likewife,  ufe  vaft  quan- 
tities of  brafsi-wire,  to  make  their  pins  of. 
Iron-wire  is  drawn  of  various  fizes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  tenth  of  an  inch  di- 
ameter. 

The  firft  iron  that  runs  from  the  ftone, 
when  melting,  being  the  fofteft  and 
tougheft,  is  preferved  to  make  wire  of. 
Iron- wire  is  made  from  fmall  bars  of  iron 
called  efleom-iron,  which  are  firft  drawn 
out  to  a greater  length,  and  to  about  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  at  a fur- 
nace, with  a hammer  gently  moved  by 
water.  Thefe  thinner  pieces  are  bored 
round,  and  put  into  a furnace  to  aneal 
for  twelve  hours.  A pretty  ftrong  fire 
is  ufed  for  this  operation.  After  this 
they  are  laid  under  water  for  three  or 
four  months,  the  longer  the  better;  then 
they  are  delivered  to  the  workmen,  called 
rippers,  who  draw  them  into  wire  thro’ 
two  or  three  holes.  After  this  they  aneal 
them  again  for  fix  hours,  and  water  them 
a fecond  time  for  about  a week,  and  they 
are  then  delivered  again  to  the  rippers, 
who  draw  them  into  wire  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a large  packthread.  They  are 
then  anealed  a third  time,  and  then  wa- 
tered for  a week  longer,  and  delivered 
to  the  fmall  -wire-drawers,  called  over- 
houfe-mcn. 

In  the  mill  where  this  work  is  performed, 
there  are  feveral  barrels  hooped  with 
iron,  which  have  two  hoops  on  their  up- 
per fides,  on  each  whereof  hang  two 
links  which  Hand  acrofs,  and  are  faften- 
ed  to  the  two  ends  of  the  tongs,  which 
catch  hold  of  the  wire,  and  draw  it 
through  the  hole.  The  axis  on  which 
the  barrel  mcves  does  net  run  through 
the  center,  but  is  placed  on  one  fide, 
which  is  that  on  which  the  hooks  are 
placed  ; and  underneath  there  is  faftened 
to  the  barrel  a fpoke  of  wood,  which  they 
call  a fwingle,  which  is  drawn  back  a 
good  way  by  the  cogs  in  the  axis  of  the 
wheel,  and  draws  back  the  barrel,  which 
falls  to  again  by  its  own  weight.  The 
tongs  hanging  on  the  hooks  of  the  bar- 
rel, are  by  the  workmen  faftened  to  the 
end  of  the  wire,  and  by  the  force  of  the 
wheel,  the  hooks  being  pulled- back,  draw 
the  wire  ihruugh  the  holes.  The  plate 
in  which  the  holes  are,  is  iron  on  the 
outfide,  and  fteel  on  the  infiiie  ; and  the 
wire  is  anointed  with  train-oil,  to  make 
it  run  the  ealier. 

19  X » 
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Wire  of  Lapland.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tapland  have  a fort  of  thining  llender 
fubftance  in  ufe  among  them  on  feveral 
occafions,  which  is  much  of  the  ihicknefs 
and  appearance  of  our  filver-wire,  and  is 
therefore  called,  by  thofe  who  do  not  ex- 

' amine  its  ftrufture  or  fubftance,  lapland* 
wire.  It  is  made  of  the  finews  of  the 
rein-deer,  which  being  carefully  feparated 
in  the  eating,  are,  by  the  women,  after 
foaking  in  water,  and  beating,  fpun  into 
a fort  of  thread,  of  admirable  finenefs, 
and  ftrength,  when  wrought  to  the  fmallelt 
filaments  ; but  when  larger,  is  very 
llrong,  and  fit  for  the  piirpofes  of  ftrength 
and  force.  Their  wire,  as  it  is  called, 
is  made  of  the  fineft  of  thefe  threads, 
covered  with  tin.  The  women  do  this 
bufinefs,  and  the  way  they  take  is  to  melt 
a piece  of  tin,  and  placing  at  the  edge  of 
it  a horn  with  a hole  through  it,  they 
draw  thefe  finewy  threads,  covered  with 
the  tin,  through  the  hole,  which  prevents 
their  coming  out  too  thick  covered.  This 
drawing  is  performed-, with  their  teeth  ; 
and  there  is  a fmall  piece  of  bone  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  hole,  where  the  wire  is 
made  flat,  fo  that  we  always  find  it 
rounded  on  all  fides  but  one,  where  it  is 
fiat. 

This  wire  they  ufe  in  embroidering 
their  cloaths  as  we  do  gold  and  filver  ; 
they  often  fell  it  to  ftrangers,  under 
the  notion  of  its  having  certain  magical 
virtues. 

WIRKSWORTH, . a market-town  of 
Barbyfhire,  fituated  fix  miles  north  of 
Darby. 

WISBEACH,  a market-town  of  the  ifle 
of  Ely,  in  Cambridgelhire,  lituated  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Ely. 

TflSLEY,  a port-town  of  Sweden,  fitu- 
ated on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Gothland,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Stockholm.  '' 

WISDOM,  fapientia,  ufuaily  denotes  a 
higher  and  more  refined  notion  of  things 
immediately  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  by  intuition,  without  the  afliftance 
of  ratiocination.  See  Understanding, 
Reason,  Knowledge,  fife. 

In  this  fenfe  wifdom  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  of  at  Jeaft  a modifi- 
cation and  habit  thereof.  SeeFACtJLTy, 
Modification,  Habit,  fife. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  more  immediately 
tifed,  in  a moral  fenfe,  for  what  we  call 
prudence,  or  diferetion,  which  confills  in 
the  foundnefs  of  the  judgment,  and  a 
eondufl  anfwerable  thereto. 


WISMAR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  I 
circle  of  lower  Saxony,  and  dulchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Baltic-fea,  twelve  miles  north  of  Swerin. 

WISSELOCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Heidelburg, 

WISTON,  a market-town  of  Pembroke, 
fiiire,  fituated  ten  miles  north  of  Pem. 
broke. 

WIT,  a faculty  of  the  mind,  confifting, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  afiemb. 
ling  and  putting  together  of  thofe  ideas, 
with  quicknefs  and  variety,  in  which  any 
refemblance  »r  congruity  can  be  found, 
in  order  to  form  pleafant  piflures  and 
agreeable  vilions  to  the  fancy.  ' This 
faculty,  the  fame  author  obferves,  is 
juft  the  contrary  of  judgment,  which 
confifts  In  the  feparafmg  carefully  from 
one  another,  fuch  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  lead  difference,  thereby  to 
avoid  being  mifled  by  fimililude  and  affi- 
nity, to  take  one  thing  for  another.  It 
is  the  metaphor  and  allufion,  wherein, 
for  the  mod  part,  lies  the  entertainment 
and  pleafantry  of  wit,  which  ftrikes  fo 
lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  fo 
acceptable  to  all  people,  becaufe  its  beauty 
appears  at  firft  fight,  and  there  is  re- 
quired no  labour  of  thought  to  examine 
what  truth  or  reafon  there  is  in  it.  The 
mind  without  looking  any  farther,  rells 
fatisfied  vvith  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
piflure,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  imagina- 
tion  i and  it  is  a kind  of  affront  to  go 
about  to.examine  it  by  the  fevere  rules  of 
truth  or  reafon.  See  the  article  Imagi- 
nation, &c. 

Wit  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the 
perfon  poffeffed  of  this  faculty  ; and  here 
the  true  wit  mutt  have  a quick  fucceffion 
of  pertinent  ideas,  and  the  ability  of 
arranging  and  exprefling  them  in  a lively 
and  entertaining  manner  ; he  muft  at  the 
fame  time  have  a great  deal  of  energy 
and  delicacy  in  his  fentiments  j his  ima- 
gination muft  be  fprightly  and  agreeable, 
without  any  thing  of  parade  or  vanity  in 
his  difeourfe  : but  it  is  not,  however,  ef- 
fential  to  the  charafler  of  a wit,  to  be 
ever  hunting  after  the  brilliant,  ftudying 
fprightly  turns,  and  affefling  to  fay  no- 
thing but  what  may  ftrike  and  furprize. 
See  die  article  Faculty,  &c. 

WITCHCRAFT,  a kind  of  forcery, 
efpecialiy  in  women,  in  which  itisridi- 
cuioully  fuppofed  that  an  old  woman,  by 
entering  in;o  a contrafl  with  the  devil, 
is  enabled,  in  many  inftances,  to  change 
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the  courfe  of  nature ; to  raife  winds ; 
erform  aftions  that  require  more  than 
uman  ftrength  ; and  to  afBift  thofe  who 
offend  them  with  the  fharpeft  pains,  &c. 
In  the  tiines  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition, 
many  fevere  laws  were  made  againll 
witches,  by  which  great  numbers  of  in- 
nocent perfons,  diftrelTed  with  poverty 
and  age,  were  brought  to  a violent  death  5 
but  thefe  are  now  happily  repealed,  r 

WITENA-MOT,  or  WiTENA-GEMOT, 
among  our  faxon  anceftors,  was  a term 
which  literally  fignified  the  alTembly  of 

: the  wife  men,  and  was  applied  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  of  latter  days 
called  the  parliament. 

WTrEPSKlr,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Lithuania,  in  Poland  ; ealf  long.  30°, 
north  lat.  56". 

WITH  AM,  a market-town  ofElTfX,  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Chelmsford. 

WITHERNAM,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies 
where  a dillrefs  is  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  fheriff  cannot  make  deliver- 
ance to  the  party  diftrained  ; in  that  cafe 
this  writ  is  direfled  to  the  fheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  take  as  many  of  the 
beads,  or  goods,  of  the  party  into  his 
keeping  till  he  make  deliverance  of  the 
firft  didrefs. 

WITHERS  of  a horfe,  the  junflure  of 
the  fhotilder- bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  main,  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  fboulder. 

WITNESS,  in  law,  a perfon  who  gives' 
evidence  in  any  caufe,  and  is  fworo  to 
fpeak  the  -truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

A witnefs  ought  to  be  indifferent  with 
refpeH  to  each  parly ; for  if  he  will 
be  a gainer  or  lofer  by  the  fuit,  he  is  not 
fworn  as  a witnefs.  See  Evidence. 
Falfe  wimefTes,  fuborners  of  witnelTes, 
&c,  are  in  England  punifhed  with  the 
pillory  ; in  feveral  other  countries  with 
death.  See  the  articles  Perjury, 
Subordination,  &c. 

WITNEY,  a market-town  of  O-xford- 
fhire,  feven  miles  wed  of  Oxford.  Here 
is  the  greeted:  manufaflure  of  blankets  in 
England. 

WITTENBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  fifty  miles 
north  of  Drefden. 

WiTTENBURG,  isalfoa  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fixty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Brandenburg. 

WiTTLESEYMERE^  a lake  in  the  ifle 


of  Ely,  on  the  confines  of  HuntingdoB^ 
{hire,  fix  miles  long  and  three  broad. 

WITTIMUND,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Embden. 

WIVELSCOMB,  a market-town  of  So- 
merfetfhire,  fituated  twenty-feven  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Wells. 

WOAD,  ifatis,  in  botany.  See  IsATrs. 
This  is  a drug  ofed  by  the  dyers  to  give 
a blue  colour.  It  arifes  from  feed  fown 
annually  in  the  fpring,  which  puts  forth 
leaves  refembling  thofe  of  rib-wort  plan- 
tain. Thefe  plants  have  ufually  three, 
four,  or  five  crops  of  leaves  every  year, 
of  which  the  fird  is  the  bed,  and  the  reft 
in  their  order.  When  the  leaves  are  ripe, 
they  gather  them,  and  carry  them  to  a 
woad  mill  to  grind  them  final!  ; after 
which  they  are  laid  eight  or  ten  days  on 
heaps,  and  are  at  length  made  into  a 
kind  of  balls,  which  are  laid  in  the 
lhade  on  hurdles  to  dry.  This  done, 
they  break  or  grind  them  to  powder; 
which  is  then  fpread  on  a floor  and  wa- 
tered. Here  they  let  it  fmoak  and  heat, 
till  by  torrifying  it  every  day  it  becomes 
quite  dry. 

A woad-blue  is  a very  deep  blue,  almoft 
black  ; and  is  the  bafe  of  fo  many  forts 
of  colours,  that  the  dyers  have  a fcale  by 
which  they  compofe  the  feveral  cads  or 
degrees  of  woad,  from  the  brighteft  to 
the  deeped. 

WOBURN,  a market-town  of  Bedford- 
fliire,  ten  miles  fouih  of  Bedford. 

WOERDEN,  a town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  the  province  of  Holland, 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Amdeidam. 

WOLAW,  the  capital  of  a dutchy  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Bohemia  : ead  long, 
t6°  38',  north  lat.  51° 

WOLD,  flgnifies  a plain  down,  or  open 
champaign  ground,  hilly  and  void  of 
wood, 

WMld,  orWELD,  amqngdyers.  Seethe 
article  Weld. 

WOLF,  lupus,  in  zoology,  thecanis,  with 
the  tail  bending  inward.  See  Canis. 
The  wolf  is  a very  large  and  a very 
fierce  animal,  being  equal  to  the  biggeft 
maitiff  in  fize,  and  having  much  of  the 
general  appearance  of  that  creature  the 
head  is  large  and  flediy : the  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  and  their  iris  ha- 
zel ; the  ears  are  fiiort,  patulous,  and 
ereil ! the  teeth  are  very  large,  and  the 
animal  has-a  way  of  fhewing  them  in  a 
frightful  manner,  by  grinning:  the  neck 

is 
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fs  robiift  and  thick : the  body  is  large, 
and  the  back  broad  : the  legs  are  very 
robiift-:  the  tail  is  long  and  bulhy  : the 
natural  colour  is  black,  but  there  are 
fome  tawny  ; and  in  fotne  placesthey  are 
in  winter  perfeftly  white.  The  wolf  is 
a very  mifchievous  creature,  deftrpying 
cattle ; and  in  hard  winters  attScking 
houfes  and  villages  in  whole  troops. 

Sea-'Wo’LV,  in  ichthyology.  See  the  arti- 
cle Lupus. 

WOLFEMBUTTLE,  a city  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  lower  Saxony,  anddutchy 
ofBrunfwick;  eaft  long  10?  aa',  north 
lat.  52°  20'. 

WOLFERDYKE,  an  iftand  of  the  united 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zealand, 
fituated  between  the  iflands  of  north 
Beveland  and  fouth  Beveland. 

WOLFESHEAD,  or  Wolferhepod, 
denoted  the  condition  of  fuch  perfons  as 
were  outlawed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  ; 
who,  if  they  could  not  be  taken  alive,, 
fo  as  to  be  brought  to  juftice,  might  be 
llain,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the 
king  5 for  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  was 
no  more  accounted  of  than  a woH’s 
bead.  See  the  article  Outlawry. 

WOLGA,  a large  river  of  Rullia,  which 
rifing  in  the  north  of  that  empire,  runs 
fouth-eaft  till  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian-fea, 
about  fifty  miles  below  Aftracan,  after 
its  having  run  a courfe  of  between  two 
and  three  thoufand  miles. 

WOLGAST,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle- of  Upper  Saxony, 
and  dutchy  of  Po.merania,  fubjedl  to 
Sweden  : eaft  long,  14®  north  lat, 
54°  12'- 

WOLKOWSKA,  a city  of  Poland,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  pal-atinate 
of  Novogrodeck  : eaft  long.  24°,  north 
lat.  53°. 

WOLLIN,  a town  and  iftand  of  Pome- 
rania, fituated  in  the  Ballic-fea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Pruftia. 

"WOLODOMIR,  the  capital  of  a province 
of  the  fame  name  in  Ruflia  : eaft  long. 
30°  5',  north  lat.  57°  40'. 

WOLOGDA,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name  in  Ruftia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dwina:  eaft  long.  42®  20',  north 
lat.  59°. 

lA'OLVERHAMPTON,  a market-town 
of  StafFordfliire,  eleven  miles  fouth  of 
Stafford. 

WOLVES  TEETH,  of  an  horfe,  are  over- 
grown grinders,  the  points  of  which 
being  higher  than  the  reft,  prick  his 


tongue  and  gums  in  feeding,  fo  as  to  bin. 
der  his  chewing.  They  are  feldom  met 
with  in  any  befides  young  horfes ; but  if 
they  be  not  daily  worn  by  chewing,  they 
will  grow  up  even  to  pierce  the  roof  of 
the  mouth. 

WOMAN, in  zoology,  the  female 
of  man.  See  the  article  Man. 

Women,  from  the  very  frame  and  con. 
ftitution  of  their  bodies,  are  liable  to 
feveral  difeafes,  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  fex,  arifing  from  a fuppreffion  or  im- 
moderate  flux  of  themenfes,  from  preg. 
nancy,  delivery,  their  milk,  &c.  all 
which  may  be  found  under  their  I'eversl 
articles;  as  Menses,  Fluor  Albus, 
Abortion,  Milk,  &c. 

For  the  englifli  laws  in  relation  to  wo. 
men,  fee  the  articles  Coverture, 
Baron  atid  feme,  Paraphernalia, 
Wife,  &c. 

WOMB,  uterus.  See  Uterus. 

WONDER.  See  the  article  Miracle, 
The  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  were  the  egyp. 
tian  pyramids  ; the  maufoleum,  erefled 
by  Artemefia  ; the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephefus  j the  walls  and  hanging  gardens 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  ; the  coloflus,  or 
brazen  image  of  the  fun,  at  Rhodes; 
the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ; and  the 
pharos,  or  watch-tower,  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  See  Pyramid,  Mau. 
soLEUM,  Colossus,  Pharos,  Sfr. 

V^OO'D,  lignum,  afolid  jubilance,  whereof 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  confill. 
See  the  articles  Tree, Trunk,  Branch, 
Underwood,  6fr. 

The  wood  is  all  that  part  of  a tree  in- 
cluded betvreen  the  bark  and  the  pith, 
See  the  article  Bark, 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plant?, 
has  difcovered,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
fcope,  that  what  we  call  wood  in  a ve. 
getable,  notwiihftanding  all  its  folidity, 
is  only  an  alfemblage  of  infinite  minute 
canals,  or  hollow  fibres,  lome  of  which 
rife  from  the  root  upwards,  and  are  dif. 
poled  in  form  of  a circle  ; and  the  others, 
which  he  calls  infections,  tend  horizon- 
tally from  the  furface  to  the  center ; fo 
that  they  crofs  each  other,  and  are  inter- 
woven like  the  threads  of  a weaver’s 
web.  See  Vegetation,  Sap,  £lr. 
Notwithllanding  this,  M.  BufFon  eb- 
ferves,  that  the  organization  of  wood  is 
yet  unknown  in  all  its  parts  ; and  that 
though  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  obfervations  of  Grew,  Malpighi, 
and  Hales,  yet  when  he  entered  on  the 
2 fubjeft, 
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fubjefV,  he  found  there  was  much  more 
unknown  than  known  5 and  determined 
to  obferve,  from  its  firft  ftate,  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  the  formation  of 
their  woody  part.  For  this  ingenious 
author’s  expolition  of  the  texture,  fifr. 
of  wood,  and  thence  his  calculation  of 
the  force  and  ftrength  of  timber  ufed  in 
building,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  his 
paper  upon  that  fubjeft,  as  publiflied  in 
the  Memoirs  Acad.  Par.  for  the  year 
1740,  and  to  what  has  been  faid  under 
the  article  Timber. 

Mortimer  obferves  that  all  kinds  of  wood 
are  to  be  preferved  from  the  worm,  and 
from  many  other  occafions  of  decay,  by 
oily  fubftances,  particularly  the  effential 
oils  of  vegetables.  Oil  of  fpike  is  excel- 
lent j and  oil  of  juniper,  turpentine,  or 
any  other  of  this  kind,  will  ferve  the 
purpofe  5 thefe  will  preferve  tables,  in- 
Itruments,  fife,  from  being  eaten  to 
pieces  by  thefe  vermin ; and  linfeed-oil 
will  ferve,  in  many  cafes,  to  the  fame 
purpofe;  probably  nut-oil  will  do  alfo, 
and  this  is  a fweeter  oil,  and  a better  var- 
nifli  for  wood. 

Some  of  the  weft-indian  trees  afford  a fort 
of  timber  which,  if  it  would  anfwer  ini 
point  of  lize,  would  have  great  advanta- 
ges over  any  of  the  european  wood  in 
fliip  building  for  the  merchant-fervice, 
no  worm  ever  touching  this  timber. 
The  acajou,  or  tree  which  produces  the 
calhew-nut,  is  of  this  kind  ; and  there  is 
a tree  of  Jamaica,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  white-wood,  which  has  exafliy 
the  fame  property  ; and  fo  have  many 
other  of  their  trees. 

To  feafon  wood  expeditioully  for  fea- 
fervice,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  it  has 
been  ufual  to  bake  it  in  ovens. 

The  art  of  moulding  wood  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Boyle  as  a defideratum  in  the  art 
of  carving.  He  fays,  he  had  been  cre- 
dibly informed  of  its  having  been  p'rac- 
tifed  at  the  Hague ; and  fufpefls  that  it 
might  have  been  performed  by  fome  men- 
ftruum  that  foftens  the  wood,  and  after- 
wards allows  it  to  harden  again,  in  the 
manner  that  tortoife-lhell  is  moulded  ; 
or,  perhaps,  by  reducing  the  wood  into 
a poyvder,  and  then  uniting  it  into  a mafs 
with  ftrong  but  thin  glue.  And  he 
adds,  that  having  mixed  faw-du(t  with 
a fine  glue  made  of  ifing-glafs,  flightly 
ftraining  out  what  was  fuperfluous 
through  a piece  of  linen,  the  remainder, 
fcrtited  into  a ball  antf  dried,  became  lb 


hard  as  to  rebound  when  thrown  againffi 
the  floor. 

The  people  who  work  much  in  wood, 
and  that  about  fmall  works,  find  a very 
furprifing  difference  in  it,  according  to 
the  different»feafons  at  which  the  tree  was 
cut  down,  and  that  not  regularly  the 
fame  in  regard  to  all  fpecies,  but  different 
in  regard  to  each.  The  button-mould 
makers  find  that  the  wood  of  the  pear- 
tree,  cut  in  fummer,  works  tougheft; 
holly,  on  the  contrary,  works  tougheft 
when  cut  in  winter  ; box  is  melloweft 
when  it  has  been  cut  in  fummer,  but 
hardeft  when  cutaboutEafter;  haw-thora 
works  mellow  when  cut  about  Oflober, 
and  the  fervice  is  always  tough,  if  cut 
in  fummer. 

Wood  ufed  for  fuel  is  required  of  various 
kinds,  in  regard  to  the  various  works  to 
be  performed  by  it. 

Neri  every  where  commends  oak  for  the 
wood  to  be  burnt  in  the  glafs-houfes, 
as  the  propereft  wood  for  making  a ftrong 
and  durable  fire  with  a good  flame. 
Imperato,  on  the  contrary,  recommends 
afli  on  the  fame  occafion  ; becaufe  as  he 
fays  it  gives  a fubftantial,  rather  than  a 
great  flame  ; and  Camerarius  defervedly 
commends  juniper-wood,  as  affording  a 
lading,  ftrong,  and  fweet  fire,  could 
plenty  of  it  be  had.  Among  the  anti- 
ents,  Pliny  commends  light  dry  wood  ; 
and  Plutarch,  the  tamerilk  in  particular, 
for  making  the  glafs  houfe-fires ; but 
glafs-making  requires  fo  great  a fire  as 
cannot  be  eafily  made  from  fuch  wood. 
Nor  can  alh  be  proper,  becaufe,  though, 
it  gives  a good  fire,  it  foon  decays. 
Woods  are  diftinguifhed  into  divers 
kinds,  with  regard  to  their  nature,  pro- 
perties, virtues,  and  ufes.  Of  wood, 
confidered  according  to  its  qualities, 
whether  ufeful,  curious,  medicinal,  fifr, 
the  principal  is  called  timber,  ufed  in 
building  hou.'es,  laying  floors,  roofs,  ma.« 
chines,  See  the  article  Timber. 

Woods  valued  on  account  of  their  curt., 
ofity  are  cedar,  ebony,  box,  calambo, 
&c.  which  by  reafon  of  their  extraordi- 
nary hardnefs,  agreeable  fmell,  or  beau-i 
tiful  polifli,  are  made  into  tables,  combs, 
beads,  Sff.  See  the  article  Ebony,  &c. 
The  medicinal  woods  are  guaiacUm, 
aloes,  faffafras,  nephriticum,  fantal,  far- 
faparilla,  afpalathum,  &c.  See  Guai- 
AcuM,  Aloes,  Sassafras,  &c. 
Woods  ufed  in  dying  are  the  indian- 
wood,  brazil  wood,  campechy  wood. 
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See  the  article  Brazil,  &c, 
Fc/ple  Wood.  FolTile  wood,  or  whole 
trees,  or  parts  of  them,  are  very  fre- 
qaently  found  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
shat  in  different  ftrata  ^ fometimes  in 
fione,  but  more  ufually  in  earth  ; and 
ibnsetimes  in  fmall  pieces  loofe  among 
gravel.  Thefe,  according  to  the  time 
they  have  lain  in  the  earth,  or  the  matter 
they  have  lain  among,  and  in  the  way  of, 
are  found  differently  altered  from  their 
original  Sate  ; fome  of  them  having  fuf- 
fered  very  little  change,  and  others  be- 
ing fo  highly  impregnated  with  crySal- 
line,  fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  extra- 
neous matter,  as  to  appear  mere  maffes 
of  ftone,  or  lumps  of  the  common  mat- 
ter of  the  pyrites,  &c.  of  the  dimenfi- 
ons,  and,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  internal 
figure  of  the  vegetable  bodies  into  the 
pores  of  which  they  have  made  their 
way. 

The  fofllle-wood,  which  we  find  at  this 
day,  are,  according  to  thefe  differences, 
arranged,  by  Dr.  Hill,  into  three  kinds  j 
V.  the  lefs  altered  : 1.  the  jpyritical  ; 
and,  the  petrified. 

Of  the  tiees,  or  parts  of  them,  lefs  al- 
tered from  their  original  Sate,  the  greateS 
Sore  is  found  in  digging  to  fmall  depths 
in  bogs,  and  among  what  is  called  peat 
or  turf-earth,  a fubSance  ufcd  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  fuel.  In  dig- 
ing  among  this,  ufually  very  near  the 
furface,  they  find  immenfe  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter  buried,  and  that  of  va- 
rious kinds ; in  fome  places  there  are 
whole  trees  fcarce  altered,  except  in  co- 
lour j the  oaks  in  particular  being  ufually 
lurned  to  a jetty  black  j the  pines  and 
firs,  which  are  alfo  very  frequent,  are 
lefs  altered,  and  ate  as  inSammable  as 
ever,  and  ofien  contain,  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  a black  refin.  Daige 
parts  of  trees  have  alfo  been  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  unaltered  in  beds  of 
another  kind,  and  at  much  greater 
depths,  as  in  the  Srata  of  clay  and  loam, 
among  gravel,  and  fometimes  even  in  lo- 
5id  Sone. 

Befides  thefe  harder  parts  of  trees,  there 
are  frequently  found  alfo  in  the  peat- 
eaith,  v.<S  quantities  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  catkins  of  the  hazel,  and  the 
like  trees  : thefe  are  ufually  intermixed 
among  the  fedge  and  roots  of  grafs,  and 
are  fcarce  at  all  al’ered  from  their  ufual 
texture.  The  moll  common  of  thefe  are 
hazel  nuts  ; but  there  are  frequently 
found  alfo  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 


white  poplar;  and  a little  deeper  ufually 
there  lies  a cracked  and  lliattered  wood, 
the  crevices  of  which  are  full  of  a bitu- 
minous black  matter;  and  among  this  I 
the  ftones  of  plumbs,  and  other  Hone, 
fruits,  are  fometimes  found,  but  that 
more  rarely. 

It  is  idle  to  imagine,  that  thefe  have 
been  thus  buried  either  at  the  creation ; 
or,  as  many  are  fond  of  believing,  at 
the  univerfal  deluge  : at  the  firft  of  thefe 
times  the  ftrata  muft  have  been  formed 
before  the  trees  were  yet  in  being  ; and 
the  peat-wood  is  fo  far  from  being  of 
antedeluvian  date,  that  much  of  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  growing' within 
•thefe  three  hundred  years,  in  the  very 
places  where  it  is  now  found  burled. 

In  this  ttate,  that  is  little  altered  from 
their  original  condition,  if  is,  that  the 
fruits,  and  larger  parts  of  trees  are  ufu- 
ally found  : what  we  find  of  them  more 
altered,  are  fometimes  large  and  long, 
fometimes  fmaller  and  ftiorter,  branches 
of  trees ; fometimes  fmall  fragments 
of  branches  and  more  frequently  fmall 
lhapelefs  pieces  of  wood.  The  larger 
and  longer  branches  are  ufually  found 
bedded  io  the  ftrata  of  ftone,  and  are  more 
or  lefs  altered  into  the  nature  of  the  ftra- 
turn  they  lie  in  : the  ftiorter  and  fmaller 
branches  are  found  in  vaft  variety  in  the 
ftrata  of  blue  clay,  ufed  for  making  tiles 
in  the  ■neighbourhood  of  London  ; thefe 
are  prodigioufly  plentiful  in  all  the  clay, 
pits  of  this  kind,  and  ufually  carry  the 
whole  external  refemblance  of  what  they 
once  were,  but  nothing  of  the  inner 
ftruflure  ; their  pores  being  wholly 
filled,  and  undiftinguifliably  clofed  by 
the  matter  of  the  common  vitriolic  py- 
rites, fo  as  to  appear  mere  fimple  maffes 
of  that  matter.  Thefe  fall  to  pieces  on 
being  long  expofed  to  a moifture,  and 
are  lb  pregnant  in  vitriol  that  they  are 
what  is  principally  ufed  for  making  the 
green  vitriol  or  copperas  at  Deptford, 
and  other  places.  See  the  articles  Vt- 
TRioL  and  Copperas. 

The  irregular  maffes  or  fragments  of 
wood,  are  principally  of  oak,  and  are 
moft  ufually  found  among  gravel  ; iho' 
fometimes  in  other  ftrata.  Thefe  are  va. 
rioufly  altered  by  the  infinuation  of  cry- 
Italline  and  ftony  particles,  and  make  a 
very  beautiful  figure  when  cut  and  pO' 
liftied,  as  they  ufually  keep  the  regular 
grain  of.  the  wood,  and  fiiew  exafliy 
the  feveral  circles  which  mark  the  differ- 
ent years  giowtli,  Thefe,  according  » 
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tlie  different  matter  which  has  filled  their 
pores,  affume  varioils  colours,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  various  foffils  that  have 
impregnated  them;  fome  are  perfeftly 
vvliitei  and  but  moderately  hard  ; others 
of  a biownifii  black,  or  perfedtly  black, 
and  much  harder ; others  of  a reddilh 

' black,  others  yellowifii,  and  others 
greyllh,  and  fome  of  a ferrugineous  co- 
lour. They  are  of  different  weights 
alfo  and  hardnelTes,  according  to  the  ni- 
tufe  and  quantity  of  the  ftony  parti- 
cles they  contain  ; of  thefe  fome  pieces 
have  been  found  with  every  pore  filled 
with  pur?  pellucid  cryftal  ; and  others 
in  large  raafles,  part  of  which  is  wholly 
, petrified  and  feems  mere  ftone,  while 
. thereftiscrumbly  and  is  unaltered  wood. 
That  this  alteration  is  made  in  wood, 
even  at  this  time,  is  alfo  abundantly 
proved  by  the  inftances  of  wood  being 
put  into  the  hollows  of  minesi  as  props 
and  fupports  to  the  roofs,  which  is  found 
after  a number  of  years  as  truly  petrified 
as  that  which  is  dug  up  from  the  natural 
ftrata  of  the  earth.  In  the  pieces  of  pe- 
trified wood  found  in  Germany,  there 
are  frequently  veins  of  fpar  or  of  pure 
cryftal,  fometimes  of  earthy  fubftances, 
and  often  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
pebbles  : thefe  fragments  of  wood  fome- 
times have  the  appearance  of  parts  of  the 
branches  of  trees  in  their  natural  ftate ; 
but  more  frequently  they  refemble  pieces 
of  broken  boards  ; thefe  are  ufiially  ca- 
pable of  a high  and  elegant  polifti. 

Many  fubftances,  it  is  cwtain,  have  been 
preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  colleflors, 
under  the  title  of  petrified  wood,  which 
have  very  little  right  to  that  name.  But 
where  the  whole  outer  figure  of  the  wood, 
the  exafil  lineaments  of  the  bark,  or  the 
fibrofe  or  fiftular  texture  of  the  ftriae, 
and  the  Veltiges  of  the  utriculi  and 
fraelitse,  or  air-velTels,  are  yet  remain- 
ing, and  the  feveral  circles  yet  vifible, 
which  denoted  the  feveral  years  growth 
of  the  tree,  none  can  deny  thefe  fub- 
ftanecs  to  be  real  folTil  wood. 

CtrJ  of  Woo'd.  See  Cord  of  Ifoed. 

Ciitthig  in  Wooc,  is  ufed  for  various  pur- 
pofes  ; as  for  initial  and  figured  letters, 
head  and  tail-pieces  of  books;  and  even 
for  fehe^s,  mathematical  and  other  fi- 
gures, ‘^roave  the  expence  of  engraving 
on  copper^  and  for  prints,  and  damps 
for  papers,  calicoes,  linens,  Sfc. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as 
well  as  that  in  copper,  is  aferibed  to  a 
goidfmiib  of  Florence  ; but  Albert  Du- 
VOL.  IV. 


ter  and  Lucas  brought  both  thefe  arts  to 
perfefilion. 

About  aoo  years  ago,  the  art  of  cutting 
in  wood  was  carried  to  a very  great  pitch, 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  Juft* 
nefs,  with  that  of  engraving  on  cop- 
per : at  prefent  it  is  much  negiefled,  the 
application  of  artifts  being  wholly  em- 
ployed on  copper,  as  the  more  eafy  and 
promifing  province:  not  but  that  wooden 
cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  cop- 
per in  many  refpefts  ; chiefly  for  figures 
and  devices  in  books ; as  being  printed 
at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
with  the  letters:  whereas,  for  the  other, 
there  is  required  a particular  and  feparate 
impreflitm. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  prepar- 
ing a plank  or  block  of  the  fiae  and  thick- 
nefs  required,  and  very  even  and  fmootlr 
on  the  fide  to  be  Cut : for  this  they  ufu- 
ally  take  pear-tree,  or  box  ; but  the  latter 
is  bfft,  as  being  clofeft,  and  lead  liable 
to  be  worm  eaten.  On  this  block  they 
draw  their  defign  with  a pen  or  pencil, 
exailly  as  they  would  have  it  printed  ; 

, or  they  fsften  the  defign  drawn  on  paper 
upon  the  block  with  pafte  and  a little  vi- 
negar, the  ftrokes  or  lines  turned  towards 
the  wood.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  they 
walh  it  gently  with  a fpbnge  dipped  in 
water,  and  then  take  it  oft'  by  little  and 
little,  rubbing  it  firft  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  til!  nothing  is  left  on  the  block 
but  the  ftrokes  of  ink  that  form  the  de- 
fign, which  mark  out  what  part  of  the’ 
block  is  to  be  fpared  or  left  ftanding. 

. The  reft  they  cut  off  very  carefullv  with 
the  points  of  very  (harp  knives,  chiffels, 
or  gravers,  according  to  the  bignefs  or.- 
delicacy  of  the  work. 

Meafars  of  Wood,  See  Measure. 

Painting  on  Wood,  &c.'  See  the  article 
Painting,  &c.  . ■ ' 

Wood,  fyPOa,  in  geography,  a multitude 
of  trees  extended  over  a large  continued 
trail  of  land,  and  propagated  without 
culture.  The  generality  of  woods  only 
confift  of  trees  of  one  kind. 

The  antient  Sanoiis  had  fuch  a venera- 
tion for  woods,  that  they  made  them 
fahiluaries. 

It  is  ordained,  that  none  fliall  deftroy 
any  wood,  by  turning  it  into  tillage  or 
pallure,  fife,  where  there  are  two  acres 
or  more  in  quantity,  on  pain  of  forfeit-  , 
ing  40  s.  an  acre,  by  3 5Hen.  VlII. 
c.  1 7.  All  woods  that  are  felled  at  four- 
teen years  growth,  are  to  be  preferved 
from  deftruciion  for  eight  years ; and  no 

19  y ' cattle 
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cattle  put  into  the  ground  till  five  years 

I after  the  felling  thereof,  13  Eliz. 

c.  25.  The  burning  of  woods,  or  under- 
wood, is  declired  to  be  fehmy;  alfo 
thofe  perfons  that  malicioufly  ciitorfpoil 
timber  trees,  or  any  fruit-trees,  &c.  fhall 
be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correflion,  there 
to  be  kept  three  months,  and  whipt  once 
a month. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a market  - town  of 
Suffolk,  fituated  twenty-fix  miles  f'outh- 
eafl.of  Bury. 

WOOD  COCK.,  fcohpax,  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  SgolopaX. 

WooB  COCK  SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory, 

. ! the  variegated  yellowifli  purpura,  with 
tubercles,  and  a long  beak  ; and  the 
thorny  wood-cock- fhell  is-  the  yellow 
long  beaked  purjpura,  with  long  and 
crooked  fpines.  See'PuRPURA. 

WooD-coRN,  is  faid  to  be  corn  given  by 
the  tenants  :of  fome' manors  to  the  lords 
for  the  liberty  to  gather  up  wood,  and 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  there. 

Wood  COPPICE.  See  Coppice, 

Wood  and  wood,  in  the  fea-language,  is 
when  two  pieces  of  timber  are  lb  let  into 
each  other,  that  the  wood  of  the  one 
ioins  clofe  to  the  other. 

W00.D-OELD,  or  WooDGELDUM,  in  our 
ahtient  cuftoms,  the  gathering  or  cutting 
of  wood  within  theforeft  ; or  it  may  de- 
note the  money  paid  for  the  fame  to  the 
foreflers.  Sometimes  it  alfo  feems  to  lig- 
niiy  an  immunity  from  this  payment  by 
the  king’s  grant.  • 

Wood-HaY,  an  antlent  cuftom  at  Exeter, 
whereby  a log  out  of  every  feam  of  wood 
. over  Ex-bridge  is  taken,  towards  the  re- 
paration of  that  bridge. 

Wood-louse,  in  zoology,  a name  given 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  onifcus.  See  the 
article  Oniscus. 

The  common  wood-loufe,  or  millepes, 
is  the  onifcus  with  a blunt  forked  tail. 
See  the  article  MlLLEPES. 

The  black  wood-loufe  is  the  onifcus  with 
an  obtufe  undivided  tail,  growing  to  an 
inch  in  length,  and  being  of  an  oval 
figure;  and  the  tea-wood-loufe  is  the 
onifcus,  with  a fuhulated  tail,  append!- 
culated  on  each  fide. 

Wood-mote,  the  antient  name  of  that 
forelt  court,  now  called  the  court  of 
attachment.  See  the  articles  Attach- 
ment and  Forest. 

WooD-PLEA-couRT,  a coui't  held  twice 
a year  in  the  forelt  of  Clun,  in  Shrop- 
fliu  p,  for  determining  all  matters  relating 
to  wood. 


Wood  pecker,  pjais,  In  ornithology,  3 
genua  of  birds  with  the  beak  ftraight,  of 
a polyhedral"  or  many-fided  figure,  and 
with  its  point  formed  in  the  manner  ofa 
wedge  i the  tongue  is  rounded  and  very 
long,  it  refembles  in  form  a worm,  or 
fome  other  fuch  infefil ; the  toes,  ,in  all 
but  one  fpecies.  Hand  two  before  and  two 
behind,  as  in  the  parrot.  This  genus 
comprehends  the  great  black  wood-peck, 
er,  with  a fcarlet-head,  in  fize  fome. 
what  larger  than  that  of  a fieldfare  ; the 
green  wood-pecker,  with  a fcarlet  crown  ; 
the  great  fpotted  wood-pecker,  with  a 
black  head,  and  fome  of  the  tail-feathers 
white  ; the  lefief  fpotted  wdod.;iecker, 
with  three  lateral  reftrices,  variegated  with 
white  at  top ; the  middle  fpotted  wbdd- 
pecker,  with  three  lateral  rearices,  half 
black ; the  three-toed  vvood7pecker,  vvith 
only  three  toes  ; the  brafilian  wood- 
pecker, or  ipecii,  with  a fcarlet  crefted 
head  ; and  the  golden  wood-pecker,  or 
the  yellow  picus.  There  are  various 
other  fpecies  of  wood- peckers,  as  the 
brown  picus,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; the 
black  picus,  with  the  wings  and  tail  yel- 
low,  &c,  ' ' 

WOODSTOCK,  a borough  -town  of  Ox- 
fordihire,  fituated  feven,  miles  north  of 
Oxford. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

WOODWARD,  an  officer  of  the  foreft, 
whole  funaion  it  is  to  look  after  the 
woods,  and  obferve  any  offences  either  in 
vert  or  in  venifon,  committed  within 
his  charge,  and  to  prefent  the  fame  ; 
and  in  caft  any  deer  are  found  killed, 
or  hurt,  to  inform  the  verderer  theredf, 
and  to  prefent  them  at  the  next  court  of 
the  forell.  See  the  article  Forest, 

WOOF,  among  manufaatirets,  the  threads 
which  the  weavers  Ihoot  acrofs  with  an 
inllrument  called  the  fliuttle.  See  the 
articles  Shuttle,  Warp,  Web, 
Weaving,  Cloth,  £fc. 

The  woof  is  of  different  matter,  ac- 
cording to  the  piece  to  be  wrought.  In 
taffety,  both  woof  and  warp  are  filk. 
See  the  article  Taffety. 

In  mohairs,  the  woof  is  ufually  vvool, 
and  the  warp  filk.  In  fattins,  the  warp 
is  frequently  flsx,  and  the  woof  filk. 
See  Serge,  Sattin,  Velvet,  &c, 

WOOL,  the  covering  of  llieep.  See  tile 
article  Sheep. 

Each  fleece  confills  of  w'ool  of  feveral 
qualities  and  degiees  of  finenefs,  which 
the  dealers  therein  take  care  to  feparate. 
The  Englifli  and  French  ufually  feparate 

each 
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each  fleece  into  three  principal  forts,  ‘viss, 
j.  Mother- wool,  which  is  that  of  the 
back  and  neck.  i.  The  wool  of  the 
tails  and  legs.  3.  That  of  the  bread 
and  under  the  belly.  The  wool  mod 
edeemed  is  the  englith,  chiefly  that  about 
Leomindei-,  Cotswold,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Wight ; the  Spanifli,  principally  that 
tbout  Segovia;  and  the  French,  about 
Berry. 

The  finenefs  and  plenty  of  our  wool  is 
owing  in  a great  meafure  to  the  (hort 
fweet  grafs  in  many  of  our  padures  and 
downs  i though  the  advantage  of  our 
flieeps  feeding  on  this  grafs  all  the  year, 
without  being  obliged  to  be  Ihut  up  un- 
der cover  during  the  winter,  or  to  fecure 
them  from  wolves  at  other  times,  con- 
tributes not  a little  to  it. 

Antiently,  the  principal  commerce  of 
the  nation  confided  in  wool  unmanu- 
faftured  ; which  foreigners,  efpecially 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemifli,  bought 
of  us,  infomuch,  that  the  cudoms  paid 
on  wool  exported  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  amounted,at5os.  apack,to.a5o,oool. 

, per  annum.  An  immenfe  fum  in  thofe 
days  1 But  as  wool  is  now  accounted  a 
ftaple  commodity,  the  employment  of  an 
infinite  number  of  people  at  home,  and 
our  mod  beneficial  trade  abroad,  depend- 
ing upon  it,  very  fevere  laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  its  being  exported, 
and  perfons  that  export  wool  beyond  the 
feas,  are  liable  to  a forfeiture  of  the 
fliips  or  veflels  in  which  it  is  found,  wish 
treble  the  value,  and  the  perfons  aiding 
and  affiding  in  it  fliall  fuifer  three  years 
iroprifoninent.  It  is  alfo  enaSed,  that 
no  flieep  fliall  be'carried  on  board  any 
Ihip  with  intent  to  be  exported,  upon 
forfeiture  of  20  s.  for  every  fheep  ; that 
the  owners  knowing  thereof,  are  to  for- 
feit their  intered  therein  ; that  if  they  be 
aliens,  or  natural  born  fubjefls  not  in- 
habiting this  kingdom,  fuch  Ibips  fhall 
be  wholly  forfeited  ; that  the  maders 
and  mariners  knowing  thereof,  and  affid- 
ing  therein,  are  to  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  to  fuifer  three  months 
imprifonment  ; and  that  the  exporter, 
befides  other  penalties,  fliall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  filing  for' any  debt.  (s'c.  As 
to  the  importation  of  wool,  Irifli  wool, 
combed  pr  uncombed,  Spanifli  and  Poliih 
wool  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

Wool,  is  alfo  uied  for  the  fof-t  hair  grow- 
ing on' feveral  wild  beads,  the  ikins  of 
which  are  difiinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
funs.  See  the  article  Furr, 


Thefe  kinds  of  wool,  on  being  imported^ 
pay  the  following  duties:  bever-wool, 
cut  and  combed,  14  s.  ^d.  ihe  pound: 
the  whole  of  which  is  drawn  back  on 
exportation  : but  if  this  woo!  be  combed 
in  Riiflia,  and  imported  from  thence  in 
brilifli  fliips,  it  is  free.  Coney  wool, 

43“  ^9? 

the  pound,  i — Id.  draw  back  i — ^d. 

joo  100 

Eflridge-woolj  impoi'ted  In  britifli  built 
fliips,  free;  but  if  imported  in  thofe  that 
are  foreign  built,  it  pays  6s, 
the  Hi  pounds : draw  back,  6 s. 

7 1 — 

Stanes-wool,  the  pound — —d,  draw 

lOO 

back  — fFd. 

lOO 

For  the  divers  preparations  of  wool,  fee 
Carding,  Combing,  Spinning, 
Weaving,  Fulling,  Cloth,  &c. 

Colton-'WooL.  See  the  article  Cotton. 

Wool-staple,  denotes  a city  or  lown 
where  wool  ufed  to  be  fold.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Staple. 

Wool-winders,  are  perfons  employed  in 
winding  up  fleeces  of  wool  into  bundles 
to  be  packed  and  fold  by  weight.  Thofe 
are  fworn  to  do  it  truly  between  the  own- 
er and  the  merchant. 

Pocket  of  Wool.  See  the  article  Pocket^ 

Saflar  of  Wool.  SccSalplar. 

Woolen  manufactory,  imludes  the 
feveral  forts  of  commodities  into  which 
wool  is  wrought,  as  broad  cloth,  long 
and  fliort  kerfeys,  bays,  ferges,  flannel, 
perpetuanas,  fays,  fluffs,  fiize,  penni- 
ftones,_florkings,  caps,  rugs,  &c.  See 
the  article  Cloth, 

Woolsted.  See  the  article  Worsted. 

WOOLWiCH,  a market-town  of  Kent, 
fitiiated  on  the  river  Thames,  fix  miles 
eaft  of  London. 

WORCESTER,  the  capital  city  of  Wor- 
cefteifliire,  lituated  on  the  river  Severn, 
no  miles  north- weft  cf  London  : welt 
long.  2°  15',  north  lat.  52”  5'. 

WORCUM,  a town  of  Holland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Waal,  twenty-three  miles 
eaft  cf  Rotterdam.  This  is  alfo  , the 
name  of  a port-town  of  the  United  Ne- 
theilands,  fituated  on  the  province  of 
Friezland,  on  tbe  Zuyder  fea,  twenty 
miles  finith-weft  of  Lewarden. 

WORD,  in  language,  an  articulate  found 
defigned  to  reprefent  fame  idea.  See 
Sound,  Voice,  Sign,  Idea, 

The  por‘-royalifts  define  words  to.be  (Jw 
ftinft  aiticuUle  founds,  agreed  on  by 
mankind  to  convey  their  thobgliisandfen- 
J3  y a . timents 
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timents  by.  See  the  article  Lan.guage. 
Word,  in  writing,  is  defined  to  be  an 
atTemblage  of  feveral  letters  forming  one 
or  more  I'yllables,  and  exprefling  the 
name,  quality,  or  manner  of  a thing. 
See  the  articles  LETTER,  SYLLABLE, 
Quality,  Sfc. 

Etymology  and  fyntax  being  the  two 
parts  of  grammar  converfant  about 
words,  the  firft  of  thefe  explains  the  na- 
ture and  propriety  of  words,  and  the 
other  treats  of  the  right  oompofition  of 
words  in  difcourfe.  See  the  articles 
Grammar,  Etymology,  &c. 

The  molt  remarkable  thing  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of  words,  is  the  accent,  or  the 
elevation  of  the  voice,  on  fome  particular 
fyllable  of  the  word,  which  elevation  is 
necelTarily  followed  by  a dspreffion  of  the 
voice..  See  the  article  Accent. 
Grammarians  generally  divide  words  into 
eight  clalTes,  called  parts  of  fpeech.  See 
Speech,  and  Parts  of  5/rfr^ 

Words  are  again  divided  into  primitives 
and  derivatives,  Ample  and  compound, 
fynonymous  and  equivocal.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Primitive,  &c. 

With  regard  to  their  fyllables,  words  are 
farther  divided  into  raonofyllables  and 
polylyllables.  See  the  articles  Mono- 
syllable and  Polysyllable. 

The  grammatical  figures  of  words  which 
occafion  changes  in  the  form,  &c.  there- 
of are  proftbelis,  aphaerefis,  fyncope, 
epenthefis,  apocope,  paragoge,  crafts, 
tdiaerefis,  metsthefis,  and  antithefis.  See 
the  article  Prosthesis,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  words,  we  have  obferved,  is  to 
ferve  as  I'enfible  iigns  of  our  ideas;  and 
the  ideas  they  ftand  for  in  the  mind  of 
the  perfon  that  fpeaks,  are  thfir  proper 
lignifications.  See  the  articles  Sign, 
Semeiotica,  Science,  Sfr. 

Simple  and  primitive  words  have  nq 
natural  connexion  vviih  the  things  they 
fignify,  whence  there  is  no  rationale  to 
he  given  of  thein  ; it  is  by  tncre  arbitrary 
inftitution  and  agreement  of  men,  that 
they  come  to  fignify  any  thing.  Certain 
words  have  no  natural  propriety  or  aptiT 
tude  to  exprefs  certain  thoughts  more 
than  others;  were  that  the  cafe  there 
could  have  been  but  one  language,  Put 
jn  derivative,  and  compound  words  the 
cafe  is  fomewhat  different.  In  the  form- 
ing of  thefe,  we  fee  regard  is  had  to 
agreement,  relation,  and  analogy;  thus 
moft  vvords  that  have  the  fame  eliding, 
Ijave  one  common  and  general  way  of 
^enfiting  or  fignify  ing  things-  and  thoff 


compounded  with  the  fame  preMfitlons, 
have  a limilar  manner  of  exprelling  and 
fignifying  limilar  ideas,  in  all  the  learned 
languages  where  they  occur. 

For  the  perfeflion  of  language,  it  is  not 
enough,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  founds 
can  be  made  figns  of  ideas,  uniefs  thefe 
can  be  made  ufe  of  fo  as  to  comprehend 
feveral  particular  things;  for  the  multi, 
plication  of  words  would  have  perplexed 
their  ufe,  had  every  particular  thing 
needed  a dillinfif  name  to  be  lignified 
by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  lan- 
guage had  a further  improvement  in  the 
ufe  of  general  terms,  whereby  one  word 
was  made  to  mark  a multitude  of  par. 
ticular  exiftences  ; which  advantageous 
ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  by  the  differ- 
ence  bf  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns 
of,  thofe  names  becoming  general  which 
are  made  to  ftand  for  general  ideas,  and 
thofe  remaining  particular,  where  the 
ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are  particular. 
See  the  articles  Terms,  General, 
Abstract,  &c. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  words  which 
ftand  for  afilions  and  notions,  quite  re. 
moved  from  fenfe,  are  borrowed  from 
fenfihle  ideas;  as  to  imagine,  apprehend, 
comprehend,  underftand,  adhere,  con- 
ceive, inftil,  difguft,  difturbance,  Iran- 
quillity,  Sfr.  which  are  all  taken  from 
the  operations  of  things  fenfible,  and  ap- 
plied to  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its 
original  lignification,  is  no  more  than 
breath  ; angel,  a meffenger.  By  which 
we  may  guefs  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled 
the  minds  of  the  firft  beginners  of  lan- 
guages ; and  how  nature,  even  in  the 
naming  of  things  unawares,  fuggefted  to 
mej)  the  originals  of  all  their  knowledge ; 
v/hilft  to  give  names  that  might  make 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt 
in  themfelves,  or  any  other  ideas  that 
came  not  under  their  fenfes,  they  were 
forced  to  borrow  words  from  the  ordi- 
nary and  known  ideas  of  fenfation.  See 
Sensation,  Percf.etipn,  (^c. 

The  ends  of  language,  in  our  difcourfe 
with  others,  are  chiefly  three;  firft,  to 
make  our  thoughts  or  ideas  known  one 
to  another,  This  we  fail  in,  1.  when 
we  ufe  names  without  clear  and  diftinS 
ideas  in  our  mind,  a.  When  we  apply 
Received  names  to  ideas,  to  which  the 
common  ufe  of  that  language  doth  not 
apply  them.  3.  When  we  apply  them 
unfteadily,  making  them  ftand  now  fop 
ppe,  anc|  anon  for  another  idea.  Se~ 

?91ldly. 
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eondly,  to  make  known  our  thoughts 
with  as  much  eafe  and  quicknel's  as 
poffible.  This  meii  fail  in,  when  they 
have  complex  ideas,  without  hiving 
diliinfl  names  for  them,  which  may 
happen  either  through  the  defe£l  of  a 
language  which  has  none,  or  the  fault 
of  the  man  who  has  not  yet  learned 
them.  Thirdly,  to  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  things.  This  cannot  be  done 
but  when  our  ideas  agree  to  the  reality 
of  things.  He  that  has  names  without 
ideas,',wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
fpeaks  only  empty  founds.  He  that  has 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them, 
wants  difpatch  in  his  expreffion.  He  that 
ufes  his  words  loofely,  and  unfteadily, 
will  either  not  be  minded  or  not  under- 
fiood.  He  that  applies  names  to  ideas, 
different  from  the  common  ufe,  wants 
propriety  in  his  language,  and  fpeaks 
gibberifh ; and  he  that  has  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  difagreeing  with  the  real  exift- 
enee  of  things,  fo  far,  wants  the  mate* 
rials  of  true  knowledge.  See  the  articles 
Idea  and  Knowledge. 

Word,  or Word,  In  an  army  or 
garrifon,  is  fome  peculiar  word  or  fen- 
tence,  by  which  the  foldiers  know  and 
diftinguifh  one  another  in  the  night, 
and  by  which  fpies  and  dehgning  per- 
fons  are  difcoyered.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to  pre- 
vent furprizes.  The  word  is  given  out 
in  an  army  every  night  to  the  lieutenant, 
or  major-general  of  the  day,  who  gives 
it  to  the  majors  of  the  brigades,  and 
they  to  the  adjutants  ; who  give  it  firff  to 
the  field-officers,  and  afterwards  to  a fer- 
jeant  of  each  company,  who  carry  it  to 
' the  fubalterns.  In  garrifons  it  is  given 
after  the  gate  is  fhut  to  the  town-m<jor, 
who  gives  it  to  the  adjutants,  and  they 
to  the  ferjeants.  See  Rounds. 

Word,  in  heraldry,  See  MoTTO. 

Words,  in  law,  winch  may  be  taken 
in  a common  fenfe,  fhould  not  receive  a 
ftrained  or  unufual  conftruflion  j and 
fuch  as  are  ambiguous,  are  to  be  con- 
ftrued  fb  as  to  make  them  ftand  with  law 
and  equity,  neither  may  they  be  wrelted 
to  do  wrong  I neverthelefs  the  different 
placing  of  the  fame  words  may  caufe 
them  to  have  a different  meaning;  alfo 
where  words  are  either  fenfelefs  or  need- 
lefs  in  a deed,  they  fhall  do  no  hurt,  if 
the  fame  is  good  and  perfeft  without 
thofe  words, 

\VORK,  in  the  manege.  To  work  a horfe, 
is  toexercife  him  at  pace,  trot,  or  gallop, 
stpc!  ti^e  hill)  at  the  rpanege,.  To  work 


a horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunclte* 
in  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  pafTage 
him,  or  make  him  go  fide- ways  upon  two 
parallel  lines. 

Workhouse.  See  ITari-HousE. 

Works,  opera,  in  fortification,  the  fereral 
lines,  trenches,  ditches,  &e,  made  round 
a place  or  array,  or  the  like,  to  fortify 
and  defend  it.  See  the  articles  Forti- 
fication, Line,  Trench,  &c. 

For  the  feveral  forts  of  works,  as  clock- 
work, fire  work,  fret-work,  horn-work, 
ruftic-workj  wax-work,  &c,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles ChOCK-'UJOrk,  FlRE-^wori,  &c. 

WORKSOP,  a market-town  of  Notting- 
hamfliire,  fituated  twenty  miles  north  of 
Nottingham. 

WORLD,  mundus,  the  affemhlage  of  parts 
which  compofe  the  univerfe.  See  the 
article  Universe. 

The  duration  of  the  world  is  a thing 
which  has  been  greatly  difputed.  Plato, 
after  Ocellus  Lucanus,  held  it  to  be 
eternal,  and  to  have  flowed  from  God 
as  rays  flow  from  the  fun.  Ariftotie 
was  much  of  the  fame  mind ; he  afferts, 
that  the  world  was  not  generated  fo  as 
to  begin  to  be  a world,  which  before 
was  none:  belays  down  a pre-exifting 
and  eternal  matter  as  a principle,  and 
thence,  argues  the  world  eternal.  His 
arguments  amount  to  this,  that  it  is 
impoflible  an  eternal  agent,  having  an 
eternal  paffive  fubjeft,  fhould  continue 
long  without  aflion.  His  opinion  was 
generally  followed,  as  feeming  to  be 
the  fitted  to  end  the  difpute  among  fo 
many  fefts  about  the  firft  caufe.  See  the 
articles  Matter,  Cause,  and  Peri- 
patetic Philofophy. 

Epicurus,  however,  though  he  makes  mat- 
ter eternal,  yet  fhews  the  world  to  be  but 
a new  thing  formed  out  of  a fortuitous 
concourfe  of  atoms.  See  the  articles 
Atomical  and  Epicurean. 

Some  of  the  modern  philofophers  refute 
the  imaginary  eternity  of  the  world  by 
this  argument,  that  if  it  be  ab  eterna, 
there  muft  have  been  a generation  of  in- 
dividuals in  a continual  fuccelfion  from 
all  eternity,  fince  no  caufe  can  be  afiign- 
ed  why  they  fliould  not  be  generated, 
•viz.  one  from  another.  Therefore  to 
confider  the  origin  of  things,  and  the 
feries  of  caufes,  we  muft  go  back  in  in- 
finitum, i.  e,  there  muft  have  been  an  in- 
finite number  of  men  and  other  individu- 
als already  genei-ated,  which  fuhverts  the 
very  notion  of  number.  And  if  the  caufe 
which  pow  generates  has  been  produced 
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fey  an  infinite  feiies  of  eaufes,  how  fhall 
an  infinite  feries  be  finite  ? Dr.  Halley 
fuggefts  a new  method  of  finding  the  age 
of  the  world  from  the  degree  of  the  falt- 
liefs  of  the  ocean.  See  Sea. 

Syjfem  of  the  World.  See  System. 

WORMS,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem  of  nature, 
a clafs  of  infefts  of  the  order  of  the 
apteria,  and  of  the  clafs  of  the  anarthra. 
See  Apteria  and  Anarthra. 

The  diftinguifhing  charafler  of  this  clafs 
is,  that  they  have  the  mufcles  of  their 
body  affixed  to  a folid  bafts.  The  feveral 
fpecies  of  worms  are  very  numerous  ; as 
the  chaetia,  or  the  hair  worm,  called 
alfo  the  guinea-worm ; the  afcaris,  the 
lumbricus,  or  earth-worm  ; and  fea- 
worm  ; the  taenia  or  tape-worm  ; the  fi- 
cyania  or  gourd-worm  ; the  iulus  or  gal- 
ly-worm,  &c.  See  CH.ffiTlA,  &c. 

Worms,  in  huftiandry,  are  very  prcfudi- 
ciai  to  corn-fields,  eating  up  the  roots 
of  the  young  corn,  and  deftroying  great 
quantities  of  the  crop.  Sea-falt  is  the 
belt  of  all  things  for  deftroying  them. 
Sea-water  is  proper  to  fprinkle  on  the 
land,  where  it  can  be  had  j where  the 
fait  fprings  are,  their  water  will  doj 
and  where  neither  are  at  hand,  a little 
common  or  bay-falt  does  as  well.  Soot 
will  deftroy  them  in  fome  lands,  but  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  it  docs  not 
always  fucceed.  Some  farmers  ftrew  on 
their  lands  a mixture  of  chalk  and  lime; 
and  others  trull  wholly  to  their  winter- 
fallowing to  do  it,  if  this  is  done  in  a 
wet  feafon,  when  they  come  up  to  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  fome  nails 
with  (harp  beads  be  driven  into  the 
bottom  . of  the  plough.  If  they  are 
troublefome  in  gardens,  the  refufe  brine 
of  falted  meat  will  ferve  the  purpofe,  or 
fome  walnut  kaves  deeped  in  a ciftern 
of  water  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
v/ill  give  it  fuch  a bitternefs  that  it  will 
be  a certain  poifon  to  them.  A decoftion 
of  wood-aflies,  fprinkled  on  the  ground, 
will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ; and  any 
particular  plant  may  be  fecured  both 
from  worms  and  fnails  by  ftrewing  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  afhes  about  its  roots. 
It  is  a general  caution  among  the  farm- 
ers to  low  their  corn  as  ftiallow  as  they 
can,  vjheve  the  field  is  very  fubjeft  to 
worms. 

Generation  ijf  Worms.  See  the  article 
Generation. 

Worms,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  arifing 
from  Ibme  of  thefe  reptiles  being  in- 


gendered  in  the  body,  particularly  in  flie 
flomach  and  inteftines. 

When  children  begin  to  ufe  crude  all- 
ments,  fummer  fruits,  flefh,  cheefe,  and 
other  things  of  the  like  kind,  they  are 
frequently  troubled  with  the  worms,  oc- 
cafiooed  by  the  eggs  of  infefils,  which 
either  float  in  the  air,  or  live  on  the 
earth,  and  yvhicli  being  cafually  fwallow. 
ed,  are  not  digeftible  by  their  tender  flo- 
macfis.  For  thefe,  the  inteftinal  or  gal- 
tric  pituit,  afford  a reft  in  which  they  re. 
fide,  are  nourifhed,  bred,  and  increafe  in 
bulk.  Hence  they  are  not  fo  common  in 
adults,  except  in  the  dull  and  fluggifh, 
and  in  the  leuco-phlegmarir. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  worms,  moft 
frequent  in  the  human  body;  the  lum- 
brici,  the  afcarides,  and  the  ttenia.  The 
Jumbrici  are  found  in  the  ilion,  and  are 
thus  called,  becaufe  they  are  generally 
broad  and  long,  and  roll  themfelves  up 
in  a ftrange  manner.  The  afcarides  have 
their  feat  chiefly  in  the  grofs  inteftines, 
and  are  more  plentiful  in  the  reflum ; 
they  are  round  and  fmall,  and  are  thrown 
out  in  large  quantities.  The  broad  worm 
called  taenia,  is  like  a fwathe,  commonly 
two  ells  long,  butfometimes  much  long- 
er, and  divided  through  the  whole  length 
with  crofs  joints  or  knots.  This  is  faid 
to  be  always  fingle ; and  lies  varioufly 
convoluted,  being  fometimes  as  long  as 
all  the  guts,  and  fometimes  even  vaftly 
exceeding  that  length.  Heifter  obferves, 
that  there  are  other  kinds  of  infefls,  or 
worms,  generated  in  an  human  body, 
which  phyficians  have  not  placed  in  any 
particular  clafs,  but  have  looked  upon 
them  as  uncommon  produflions. 

Worms,  by  their  irritation,  create  nau- 
feas,  vomitings,  loofenefles,  faintings  ; 
a (lender,  deficient,  intermitting  pulfe; 
itching  of  the  nofe,  and  epileptic  fits. 
By  the  confumption  of  the  chyle,  they 
produce  hunger,  paicnefs,  weaknefs,  and 
coftivenefs ; whence  arifes  a tumour  of 
the  abdomen,  eruflations,  and  rumbling 
of  the  inteftines. 

A child  may  be  known  to  have  the 
worms  from  his  age,  cold  temperament, 
palenefs  of  the  countenance,  livid  eye- 
lids, hollow  eyes,  itching  of  the  nofe, 
voracity,  ftartings,  and  grinding  the 
teeth  in  deep  i and  more  efpecially  by  a 
Angular  (linking  breath  ; but  when  they 
are  voided  by  the  mouth,  or  anus,  there 
remains  no  "manner  of  doubt. 

The  cure  is  to  be  performed  chiefly  by 

deltroy- 
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deftroylog  their  nefts,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tempted by  alkalious  falts;  gums  which 
purge  phlegm,  mercurials,  antiraonials, 
and  bitter  aromatics. 

Earth  Worm,  lumbricUs,  a genus  of  in- 
fers of  the  clafs  of  the  anarthra,  of  a 
rounded  lhape,  and  covered  with  a foft 
and  tender  ikin,  marked  with  annular 
ridges  and  furrows.  This  infe£f,  when 
full  grown,  is  often  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  more  than  a third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  its  colour  is  a dulky  red,  and 
its  fkin  is  formed  into  rings,  but  is  fmooth 
and  foft  to  the  touch. 

Sea  Worm,  is  the  rough  lumbricus,  grow- 
ing to  a foot,  or  more  in  length,  and  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  finger. 

Guinea  Worms,  dracunculi.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Draconculi, 

Worm,  in  gunnery,  a fcrew  of  iron,  to 
be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a rammer,  to  pull 
out  the  wad  of  a firelock,  carabine,  or 
piftol,  being  the  fame  with  the  wad- 
hook,  only  the  one  is  more  proper  for 
fmall  arms,  and  the  other  for  cannon. 

Worm,  in  chemiftry,  is  a long,  winding, 
pewter  pipe,  placed  in  a tub  of  water, 
to  cool  and  condenfe  the  vapours  in  the 
diftillation  of  fpirits. 

Worm,  a cable,  or  baavfer,  in  the  fea* 
language,  is  to  ftrengthen  it  by  wind- 
ing a fmall  line,  or  rope,  all  along  be- 
tween the  ftrands, 

WORMS,  in  geography,  an  imperial  city 
of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine:  eaft  long.  8°  5',  north  lat.  49°  38'. 

WORM-SEED,  femen fantonicum,  is  the 
feed  of  a fpecies  of  worm-wood,  which 
grows  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  we 
have  the  feed,  which  is  there  produced 
in  great  plenty,  without  the  trouble  of 
fowing;  this  plant  growing  wild  in  the 
fields.  See  Wormwood. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  light  and  chaffy, 
enveloped  with  a vail  many  thin  mem- 
branes, that  have  the  fame  virtue  with 
the  feed  itfelf,  and  are  ufed  with  it  under 
its  name.  It  is  a fmall  and  light  feed, 
of  a pale  yellowilli  brown  colour,  with 
fome  admixture  of  greenllh  in  it,  of  an 
oblong  form,  fomewhat  larger  at  the 
bafe,  and  tapering  to  a point  at  the  fum- 
mit.  It  is  of  a friable  texture,  eafily 
beat  to  powder.  It  has  not  much  fmell, 
but  is  of  a bitter  tafte.  Worm-feed  is  to 
be  chofen  large,  frefli  and  clean,  not 
dully  or  decayed,  or  hanging  together 
in  clullers,  which  is  a fign  of  infe£ls 
being,  or  having  been  among  it. 

Its  great  virtue  is  that  of  dellroying 
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worms  in  children  : bu^t  as  it  is  too  blues' 
to'be  eafily  fwajlowed  by  them  either  in 
powder  or  deceflion  ; it  is  therefore  befi 
taken  by  way  of  comfit  covered  over  with 
fugar. 

Worm-feed,  on  being  imported,  pays  3 
duty  of  7 id.  the  pound,  and  drawa 
back, 

WORMWOOD,  ahfinthium,  in  botany.' 
See  the  article  Absinthium. 
Wormwood,  befides  the  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  it  under  its  gencrical  name,  is 
prepared  into  an  oil,  and  fixed  fait,  the 
foimer  of  which  is  ufed  externally  to 
the  belly,  to  dellroy  worms  in  the  in- 
tellines,  and  the  latter  is  a famous  fe<. 
bfifuge  and  (lomachic. 

WORONETS,  or  Veronese,  a city  of 
Ruflia,  in  the  province  of  Belgorod,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Veronefe,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Don ; eaft  long.  40% 
north  lat.  52®, 

WORSHIP  of  God,  the  offering  up  of 
adoration,  prayer,  praife,  thankfgiving 
and  confeflion  to  God,  as  our  creator, 
benefailor,  law-giver  and  judge. 

Internal  piety,  or  the  worlhip  of  the 
mind,  is  that  which  flows  from  the  heart 
in  devout  afpirations  addreffed  to  the 
deity  without  the  ufe  of  verbal  expreffions 
uttered  in  an  audible  manner.  Exter- 
nal worlhip  is  founded  on  the  fame 
principles  as  the  intanal,  and  is  either 
private  or  public.  A worfliip  that  is 
purely  intelleflual,  is  too  fpiritual  and 
abftrafled  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The 
operations  of  their  minds,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  employed  on  the  moft  fublime  ob- 
je£ls,  mull  be  affifted  by  their  outward 
organs,  otherwife  they  will  be  foon  diffi- 
pated  by  fenfible  iinpreflions,  or  grow 
tireforae  if  too  long  continued  : for  ideas 
are  fuch  fleeting  things,  that  they  mult 
be  fixed  ; and  lb  fubile,  that  they  mull 
be  exprelfed  and  delineated,  as  it  were,,  by 
fenfible  marks  and  images,  otherwile  we 
cannot  long  attend  to  them.  Hence  arifes 
the  necefliiy  of  external  worlhip,  which 
by  Hated  a£ls  of  devotion,  fixes  our  at- 
tention, compotes  and  enlivens  our 
thoughts,  impreffes  us  more  deeply  with 
a I’enfe  of  the  awful  prefence  in  which 
we  are,  and  tends  to  heighten  our  devout 
affeilions.  This  holds  mie  In  the  cafe  of 
public  worlhip  ; for  as  God  is  the  parent 
and  head  of  the  Ibcial  lyllern,  and  has 
formed  us  for  a Ibcial  Hate  ; as  there  are 
public  hlelfings,  and  crimes  in  which  we 
have  all,  in  fome  degree,  a ftiare  ; and 
public  wants  and  dangers,  to  which  all 
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are  expoPed  j it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
Solemn  offices  of  public  worffilp  are  duties 
of  indifpenfible  moral  obligation,  among 
ihe  beft  cements  of  fociety,  the  firmelt 
prop  of  government,  and  the  faireft  or- 
nament of  both. 

WORSTED,  a kind  of  woollen  thread, 
which,  in  the  Spinning,  is  twifted  harder 
t^jan  ordinary.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  either 
wove  or  knit  into  ftockings,  caps,  gloves, 
or  the  like. 

Worsted,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
Situated  feven  miles  north  of  Norwich. 

WOTTON,  a market-town  of  Gloucefter- 
ihire,  fituated  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
■ Gloucefter. 

WOTTEN  BASSET,  a borough-town  of 
Wiltlhire,  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Salisbury  ; which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

WOULDING,  afea4erm  for  the  winding 
of  ropes,  round  a maft  or  yard  of  a Ship, 
that  has  been  ftrengthened  by  a piece  of 
timber  nailed  to  it. 

WOUND,  ‘uulnus,  in  medicine  and  furge- 
ly,  is  frequently  defined  to  be  a violent 
folution  of  the  continuity  of  the  foft 
external  parts  of  the  body  made  by  fame 
instrument.  Others  take  a greater  lati- 
tude in  defining  it,  and  call  every  ex- 
ternal hurt  of  the  body,  by  what  caufe 
foever  produced,  a wound.  On  the  other 
hand,  fame  are  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
the  injured  parts  of  the  body  are  divided 
by  feme  lharp  inftrument,  as  by  a fword 
or  knife,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  a 
■wound  ; but  notwithftanding,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tbofe  wounds  which  are  pro- 
tiuced  by  blunt  instruments  may  proper- 
ly enough  be  called  wounds,  whence 
Heifter  distinguishes  two  different  kinds 
of  wounds,  the  one  made  by  acute,  the 
other  by  blunt  instruments. 

Wounds  are  generally  inflifted  upon  the 
fofter  parts  of  the  human  body,  foch  as 
the  Skin,  fat,  mufcular  fleSli, 'ligaments, 
blood-velfels,  and  nerves,  and  parts  that 
are  compofed  of  thefe,  as  the  vifeera  and 
inteftines;  yet  the  more  Solid  parts  of  the 
body  are  by  no  means  to  be  here  exclud- 
ed, as  the  bones,  whence  the  parts  that 
are  fubjeft  to  thofe  injuries  will  afford 
two  diStinflions  of  wounds ; one,  wounds 
of  the  foft  parts,  the  other,  wounds  of 
the  bones. 

As  caufes  of  wounds,  all  inftruments  of 
■what  kind  foever,  whether  blunt  or 
fliarp,  may  properly  be  reckoned,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  fuch  a nature,  that 
upon  the  violent  external  application  of 


them,  they  are  capable  of  producing  a 
folution  of  continuity  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  upon  which  they  are  inflifled  j for  a 
folution  of  the  external  parts  from  an 
internal  caufe,  is  not  called  a wound; 
but  rather  an  abfeefs,  or  ulcer  ; fo  when 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  to  wit,  the 
bones,  are  broken  by  a fall,  or  a vio. 
lent  blow  received  from  a blunt  inftru- 
ment, it  is  termed  -a  frafilure.  See  the 
articles  Abscess,  Ulcer;  Fracture, 
and  Contusion. 

The  effefts  which  are  produced  by 
wounds,  befides  the  divifion  of  the  fofter 
parts,  are  generally  profufions  of  blood, 
though  they  are  fometimes  attended  with 
much  greater  rnifehiefs  than  thefe,  for  it 
can  fcarcely  happen,  but  that  the  divided' 
parts  mull,  in  fome  meafure,  if  not  to- 
tally, lofe  their  natural  funflions,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ufes  for  which 
the  part  is  intended,  and  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  injury  that  it  re- 
ceives. The  greater  number  of  ufes  a 
part  is  intended  for  by  nature,  the  worfe 
will  be  the  confequences  of  a wound 
upon  that  part;  this  principle  is  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  it  is  the  conftant  guide  in 
forming  a prognoftic,  whether  the  wound 
will  prove  mortal  or  not.  He  therefore; 
who  is' beft  Ikilled  in  anatomy,  that  is, 
beft  inftrufled  in  the  fituation  of  the 
parts,  and  their  ufes,  will  be  enabled  to 
form  the  raoft  accurate  judgment  of  the 
conl'equence  that  will  neceftarily  attend 
a wound  upon  any  particular  part. 

What  has  been  laid  of  the  different  fitn- 
ations  and  caufes  of  wounds,  fufficiently 
demonftrates,  that  there  are  many  dif. 
ferent  kinds  of  wounds,  fome  brought 
on  by  a punflure,  fome  by  a ftab,  and 
fome  again  by  a blow;  fome  are  curable, 
others  incurable;  fome  are  made  with 
lharp  inftruments,  others  with  blunt  ones; 
with  regard  to  their  figure,  fome  form  a 
right  line,  others  are  curved,  tranfverfe, 
or  oblique ; with  refpefl  to  their  fituation, 
fome  are  placed  in  the  head,  others  in  the 
neck,  thorax,  or  abdomen;  and  of  thefe 
fome  are  internal,  others  external ; va- 
riety of  different  wounds  arife  from  the 
great  diverfity  of  condition  that  wouiTtls 
are  left  in,  for  in  fome  wounds,  the  in- 
flifling  inftrument,  or  part  of  it,  remains; 
for  inltance,  a leaden  bullet,  a piece  of 
glafs,  or  of  a granade ; the  points  of 
fwords  or  ariows ; but  in  fome  wounds, 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  left ; fometimes 
frailures  of  the  bones  accompany  wounds, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe  in  gun-lhot 
3 wounds } 
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bounds;  fdmfe '^Vocncls  are  Wfo  attended 
with  poifon,  as'thofe  which  are  iflade 
vvith  poifdhbd  arrows  ; untfer  this,  Ihead 
hiay  be  ranked  the  bites  'd'f  animals,  but 
ihdrfe  eparticularly  of  ritW  dr  Venomous 
animals.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
wounds  Vrhich  are  made  with  cdp|)er, 
or  filVer  i’nftrumen'ts,  flibuld  be  reckoned 
in  this  clafs,  the  poifon  of  which;  if 
there  is  any,  is  owing  to  the  vitriol  that 
is  mixed  with  thefe  metals.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Puncture,  STAiiiBL'OW,  NEtK, 
Thorax,  AbdoMeN,  Gun-'shot- 
wiounds,  Po'i'soN,  &c. 

In  (light  wounds,  where  ho  cohfiderable 
artery,  nerve,  or  teiidon  is  concerned, 
the  following  appearances  are  ufually  re- 
markable; at  firft  fight  the  wound  ap- 
pears as  a red  line  drawn  upon  the  part  s 
but  upon  being'  dilated,  the  blood  in- 
ftantly  gudibs  out  in  greater  or  fmaller 
quantities,  according  to  the  fize  and  num- 
ber of  the  blood-veifels  that  are  injured. 
The  haemorrhage,  after  a fliort  continu- 
ance, (tops  of  its  own  accord,  and  the 
blood  concreting  in  the  wound,  forms  a 
cruft  5 the  lips  of  the  wound  how  begin 
to  look  red,  and  fwell,  and  are  attended 
with  fdnie  degree  of  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion ; if  if  is  a large  wound,  i.  fever, 
that  is  to  fay,  ah  univerfal  heat  and 
quicknefs  of  pulfe,  almdft  always  enfue 
upon  the  third  or  fourth  day;  fooner  or 
later,  a whitilh  glutinous  humpiif,  not 
unlike  white  oil,  appears,  and  thi^  is 
known  by  the  name  of  pus,  or  matter ; 
upon  the  appearance  of  matter,  the  red- 
nefs,  tumour,  pain,  inflammation,  and 
fever,  difappeaf  entirely,  of  at  leaft  are 
abated ; and  thefe  are  the  figns  of  a wound 
inclining  to  heal  ; for  under  the  matter 
new  flelh  fprihgs  up  front  the  wounded 
velfels,  which  having  by  degrees  filled 
the  wound,  dries  upon  its  upper  part, 
and  forms  a cicatrix.  See  the  articles 
Vein,  Artery,  Nerve,  Tendon, 
HiEMORRHAGE,  PuS,  TuMOUR,  IN- 
FLAMMATION, and  CiCATRiji.  - 
In  dangerous  wounds,  that  is,  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  wounded 
or  divided,  thefe  generally  eiifues To  vio- 
lertt  a hsemorrhag'e,  that  the  wounded 
perfort  is  in  an  inftant  ferifible  of  great 
lofs  of  fpirits,  and  weakhefs,  and  faints 
away : and  when  the  larger  arteries  are 
vvouhded,  v/hether  they  are  internal  or, 
external,  he  dies  upon  the  fpof  j although 
foraewhat  lefs  danger  is  apprehended 
frorn  wounds  that  are  inflifted  upon  the 
velftls  which  are  fimated  upon  the' ex- 
Vo  L.  IV. 


tefnal  parts  of  the  body  (fom'e  few  ex- 
depted) ' becaufe  they  will  admit  of 'the 
ligature,  and  other  means  of  reftraining 
the  violence  of  the  hsemdrrhage, 

There  is  nothing  Will  give  a truer  light 
into  the  nature  and  cohlequence  of  a 
de'ep  wound,  than  a due  co'nfideration  of 
what  natural  aflions  of  the  body  are  im- 
peded thereby.  For  inftance,  in  wounds 
of  the  bread,  when  the  patient  draw's 
his  breath  with  (hortnefs  and  difficulty, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  attended  vyith 
an  hsemoptyfis  and  hiccoughs,  it  may  be 
rationally  conjeflured  that  the  lungs 
or  the  diaphragm  are  wounded  ; fo  in 
Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  when  chyle  is  ■ 
voided,  it  is  a plain  indication  that  the 
ftomach,  fmall  guts,  qr  lafileals,  are 
wounded:  when  excrements  pafs  by  the 
wound,  the  great  guts  are  wounded. 
In  the  fame  manner,  bilious  bkiod  (hews 
the  liver  or  gall  bladder  to  be  divided  : 
if  urine  pafles  by  the  wound,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  or  elfe  the  ureters,  are 
wounded;  and  bloody  urine  denotes  a 
blow  on  the  kidneys,  or  a wound  of  the 
bladder;  ljut  when  there  are  large  pro- 
fuCons  of  blood  this  way,  it  is  a fign 
that  fome  of  the  larger  blood-velTels  are 
wounded  : vomiting  of  blood,  declares 
the  ftomach  to  be  the  injured  organ  : 
violent  pains,  attended  with  convulfive 
twitches,  (hew  that  a nerve  is  wounded, 
or  el(e  that  fome  foreign  fubftance  is  left 
in  the  wound.  Whenever  the  fenfes  are 
difordered  after  a wound  received  on  the 
head,  a concuflion  of  the  brain  is  much 
to  be  feared.  Difficulty  of  breathing, 
pains  in  the  bread,  and  hiccoughing, 
are  fymptoms  of  a wound  in  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  of  bad  confequence  for  a 
wound  to  be  attended  with  a large  tu- 
mour ; but  it  is  of  the  laft  confequence 
if  it  is  .attended  with  no  degree  of  tu- 
mour at  all ; the  firft  is  an  indication  of 
great  inflammation,  the  laft  of  mortifica- 
tion ; fome  degree  of  tumour  is  always 
therefore  heft  in  wounds. 

In  order  to  inquire  what  wounds  admit 
of  a cure,  and  what  are  incurable, 
Heifter  divides  wounds  into  three  forts. 
I.  Some  vvbnnds  are  abfolutely  pf  them - 
(elves  mortal,  a.  Others  are  in  their 
own  nature  mortal,  if  not  relieved  liy 
timely  affiftance.  And,  3.  Others  be- 
come mortal  by  accident  or  imprudent 
treatment,  though  they  were  oiherwife 
cureable. 

I.  We  properly  (fyle  thofe  wounds 
mortal  vrbich  are  not  to  be  reme- 
ip  Z died 
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died  by  all  the  art  and  induftry  of 
man.  Thus,  wounds  are  of  this  kind 
•which  are  attended  with  fo  violent  an 
hemorrhage,  as  to  produce  inftant  death  : 
of  this  fort  are  reckoned  wounds  that 
penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
all  thofe  wounds  of  the  vifcera,  where 
the  large  blood-velTels  are  opened  ; fuch 
are  large  wounds  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
fpleen,  kidneys,  ftomach,  inteftines,  me- 
fentery,  pancreas,  uterus  ; of  the  aorta, 
of  the  iliac,  coeliac,  renal,  mefenteric, 
and  carotid  arteries  ; 'efpecialiy  if  they 
are  wounded  near  their  origin  } of  the 
fubclavian  alfo,  or  vertebral  j of  the  vena 
cava,  the  iliac  vein,  the  internal  jugular, 
vertebral,  renal,  mefenteric  ; of  the  vena 
porta,  and  of  the  larger  veins  that  lie 
deep  in  the  body,  becaufe  their  fituatlon 
will  not  admit  of  proper  applications  to 
reftrain  the  flux  of  blood.  Heifter  there- 
fore reckons,  very  jultly,  thefe  among 
the  wounds  that  are  abfolutely  incurable, 
flnce  they  are  not  remediable  either  by 
aftringents,  ligature,  or  fire. 

Thole  wounds  alfo  are  not  lefs  mortal 
than  the  former,  which  obftrufl,  or  en- 
tirely cut  off  the  palfage  of  the  animal 
fpirits  to  the  heart;  fuch  are  wounds  of 
the  cerebellum,  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, and  feme  violent  ftrokes  of  the  brain 
itfelf.  There  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
very  great  danger,  when  the  fmall  veins 
or  arteries,  which  are  contained  in  the 
cranium,  are  injured  ; for  the  blood  flow, 
ing  from  them  into  the  internal  finufes 
of  the  brain,  either  produces  tpo  great  a 
preflure  upon  thofe  very  tender  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  fo  obftrufls  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  and  fpirits  ; or  elfe,  being  cor- 
rupted, it  putrifies  the  brain  itfelf,  if  it 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  trepan;  which  is  the  cafe  when  this 
accident  happens  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cranium,  or  in  the  finufes  of  the  brain  ; 
nor  is  there  lefs  danger  where  the  nerves, 
which  tend  to  the  heart,  are  wounded, 
or  entirely  divided  ; for,  after  this,  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  heart  to  continue 
its  motion.  See  the  articles  Trepan, 
Heart,  &c. 

To  this  clafs  are  to  be  referred  alfo  all 
wounds  which  entirely  deprive  the  animal 
of  the  faculty  of  breathing  ; there  is 
therefore  great  danger  where  the  afpera 
ai  tefia  is  intlrely  divided ; for  where  it  is 
only  divided  in  part,  it  may  be  healed 
again  by  the  afliftance  of  an  expert  fur- 
geon  : to  this  place  alfo  belong  violent 
^'jcks  of  the  bronchia,  mediaftinum,  and 


diaphragm,  efpecialiy  the  tendinous  part 
of  it.  See  Aspera  aRTEria,  Sfc, 
Thofe  wounds  alfo  which  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  the  chyle  to  the  heart,  are  no 
lefs  incurable  than  the  former;  fuch  are 
wounds  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  re- 
ceptacle of  the  chyle,  thoracic  duft,  and 
larger  lafleals ; to  which  may  be  alfo 
added  wounds  of  the  cefophagua,  >f  they 
are  large ; though  death  is  not  fo  hidden 
an  attendant  on  thefe  wounds  ; but,  fof 
want  of  nourllhment,  the  perfons  afflifled 
by  them  are  weakened  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  die  confumptive.  See  the  ar. 
tides  Stomach,  Intestine,  £ff. 

In  this  account  thofe  wounds  alfo  are  not 
to  be  omiited,  which  are  inflifled  upon 
membranous  parts,  that  are  lituated  in 
the  abdomen,  and  contain  forae  fecreted 
fluid,  as  on  the  bladder,  either  of  the 
bile  or  urine,  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  re- 
ceptacle of  the  chyle,  and  lafteal  veffels, 
The  fluids  contained  in  thefe  parts,  when 
once  they  are  let  loofe  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  cannot  be  properly  dif- 
charged,  and  therefore  eafily  corrode  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body;  and  the 
membranes  that  contained  them  are  ge- 
nerally fo  fine,  that  they  will  not  admit 
of  agglutination,  efpecialiy  fince  no  mef 
dicine  from  without  can  be  applied.  A 
few  indeed  have  recovered  after  flight 
wounds  in  thefe  parts  5 but  fince  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  inftances  is  but  few,  and  the 
cure  in  them  has  been  accidental,  and  not 
performed  by  the  furgeon’s  art,  thefe  may 
very  juftly  be  added  to  the  lift  of  mortal 
wounds.  See  ABDOMEN,  &c, 
s.  Ivjany  wounds  there  are  which  though 
the  experienced  furgeon  could  remedy, 
yet  prove  fatal,  if  neglefled,  or  left  to 
nature:  of  this  number  are  thofe  which 
produce  inftant  death,  unlefs  relieved  by 
prefent  afliftance ; fuch  are  wounds  of 
the  larger  external  blood-veffels,  which 
might  be  remedied  by  ligature,  by  the 
application  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  afluai  cautery.  Of  this  kind  are 
wounds  of  the  brachial,  or  crural  artery, 
unlefs  they  are  too  near  the  trunk  of  the 
body;  wounds  in  the  large  arteries  of 
the  cubit,  or  tibia;  of  the  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  or  temporal  artery; 
to  thefe  alfo  may  be  added  wounds  of 
the  jugular  and  other  veins,  lituated  upon 
the  external  parts  of  the  body  ; but  in 
thefe  cafes  no  help  can  be  given,  unlefs 
the  furgeon  be  brought  before  there  has 
been  a vaft  profufion  of  blood.  See  the 
article  Grural  artery,  Sfr. 

3.  ^'ound? 
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3.  Wounds  are  properly  faid  to  become 
mortal  by  accident,  where  the  patient's 
death,  from  them,  is  occalioned  either 
by  the  ill  conduS  of  the  patient  himfelf, 
or  by  the  neglefil  or  ignorance  of  his 
furgeon ; the  wound  itfelf  being  of  the 
number  of  thofe  deemed  curable  by  the 
judicious  praSifer.  Under  this  head  are 
to  be  reckoned,  i,  Thofe  wounds  which 
the  furgeon  has  negle£fed  to  cleanfe  fuf- 
ficiently,  though  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do  it  j as  when  fome  foreign  body, 
which  might  eafily  have  been  extrafled, 
is  left  in  the  wound,  and  produces  in- 
flammations, htemorrhages,  convulfions; 
and  finally  death  itfelf;  fo  in  wounds  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  if  the  furgeon 
does  not  ufe  his  utmoft  diligence  to  evacu- 
ate the  grumous  blood,  it  will  corrupt 
there,  and  by  drawing  the  neighbouring 
parts  into  confent,  will  expofe  the  patient 
to  death ; great  care  mull  alfo  be  taken 
that  the  lips  of  the  wound  do  not  clofe 
til]  the  blood  that  is  collefted  in  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  body  be  all  evacuated  if  poffible, 
which  will  be  eafily  perceived  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  and  other  bad  fymp- 
toms  going  off;  but  if  any  of  the  larger 
internal  veffeis  are  wounded,  then  all  at- 
tempts to  difcharge  the  blood  are  vain, 
for  the  violence  of  the  haemorrhage  takes 
off  the  patient,  a.  Wounds  are  alfo  fo 
be  accounted  mortal  by  accident,  which 
are  treated  or  fearched  in  too  rough  a 
manner  by  the  furgeon  ; for  if  wounds 
are  handled  roughly,  which  are  full  of 
nervous  parts,  or  of  large  blood-veffels, 
there  is  great  danger  of  bringing  on  hae- 
morrhages, convulfions,  inflammations, 
gangrenes,  and  finally  death  itfelf.  The 
cafe  is  alfo  the  fame,  3.  in  external 
wounds,  which  are  flight  of  themfelves, 
but  under  which  the  patient  is  loft  by  the 
inflammation,  which  is  increafed  and 
brought  on  by  the  furgeon’s  injudicious 
treatment;  or,  4.  when  any  one  is  taken 
off  by  the  violence  of  the  hsemorrhage 
from  a wound  of  the  hand  or  foot;  for 
in  this  cafe,  the  furgeon  might  eafily  have 
flopped  the  blood  by  the  application  of 
proper  remedies,  or  by  ligature ; or, 
when  the  patient  is  guilty  of  any  intem- 
perance in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  any 
excefs  of  paffion,  of  expofing  himfelf  to 
the  cold  air,  or  of  ufing  violent  exercife. 
For  by  thefe  means,  wounds,  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  head,  by  being  liable 
to  frefh  hsemorrhages,  and  other  dan- 
gerous accidents,  frequently  become 
momi,  notwithftanding  they  naturally 


would  not  prove  fo,  and  though  (he  fur- 
geon ufes  his  utmoft  care  and  Ikill.  6. 
Among  thefe  alfo  are  to  be  accounted 
thofe  wounds  of  the  head,  where  the  pa- 
tient is  loft  by  the  vaft  qnantily  of  blood; 
which  is  extravafated  in  the  cavitv  of  the 
cranium,  and  confined  there  ; but  where 
he  might  have  been  relieved  if  the  trepan 
had  been  applied  in  time;  for  though 
wounds  of  this  kind  generally'proVe  in- 
curable, yet,  as  there  is  at  leaft  a poffi- 
bility  of  laving  a perfon  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  by  the  ufe  of  the  trepan,  this  may 
properly  be  reckoned  among  the  doubt- 
ful cafes,  and  not  deemed  abfolutely 
mortal.  7.  And  laftly,  a bad  habit  of 
body  prevents  the  cure  of  wound.s,  which 
would  admit  of  an  ealy  cure  in  healthy 
fubje'fts  ; fo  we  often  fee  the  flighteft 
punflure  on  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  hy- 
dropical,  confumptive,  or  fcorbutic  per- 
fon, fllail  produce  a gangrene,  and  prove 
mortal ; though  the  furgeon  fpares  no 
care  nor  application  to  prevent  it.  See 
the  articles  Gangrene,  Extravasa- 
tion, Dropsy,  Scurvy, 

Cure  of  Wounds.  Since  a wound  is  a 
foluiion  of  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  the  reunion  of  thofe  parts 
feems  to  be  the  principal  intention  ; but 
fince  wounds  are  of  very  different  kinds, 
fome  flight,  and  others  of  great  confe- 
quence,  in  proportion  to  this  difference, 
fo  will  the  manner  of  profecutirg  this  in- 
tention differ.  . 

The  cure  of  flight  wrounds  is  generally 
performed  with  great  eafe,  by  applying 
a fmall  portion  of  lint  to  the  part,  well 
faturated  with  fpirif  of  wine,  oil  of  eggs, 
turpentine,  bafilicon,  the  balfam  of 
Arcasns,  of  Peru,  &c.  fecuring  the  dref- 
fings  with  a plafter,  and  renewing  them 
once  in  a day  or  two  : by  this  means,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  will  prefently  aggluti- 
nate. 

Wounds  which  are  attended  with  fome 
danger,  are  to  be  treated  as  follows  t 
in  the  firft  place,  the  wound  is  10  be 
cleanfed  from  all  extravafated  blood, 

^ fordes,  &c.  in  the  next  place,  if  a bullet; 
the  point  of  a fword,  any  part  of  the 
clothing,  a piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other 
foreign  body,  lhall  remain  in  the  wound, 
it  is  to  be  removed  with  the  fingers,  or 
with  proper  inftruments,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained  under  the  articles  EX* 

TRACTION,  and  Gun-shot  wounds. 

The  haemorrhage  is  to  be  flopped  at  the 
firft  diefling  ; the  divided  parts  are  to  be 
brought  as  near  each  other  as  poffible; 
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and  tbeir  fituation,  is  to  be,  To  maintained, 
that  the  cicatrix  which  is  Ifft  may,  appear 
even,  , See  the  articles  H^ffiMORltHAGE, 
Bandage,  and  CtCATRix. 

Among  the . number  of  the  ihpft.  fimple 
wounds  aie  reckoned  tbqfe,. which,  a^e 
made  by  punflure,  or  ilahbing  upon  the 
.e'xterpal  parts^  and  nnt  pecetrating  deep, 
the  ,tn,etl)fld. of,  treating.  wj)ich,,has  beep 
_given  u.pder  the  article  Runcj'U.re. 
The  method  pf  treating  a cut,,  or  fuch  a 
wound  as„  is  made,  ,by,  a cutting  inftru' 
Vnent,  where  no  part,  of  the  flefti  ia.'ta^en 
off,  ahd'the, accident  happens  to  the.  ex- 
ternal’parts  of  the  body, "and  does'  not 
'.penetrate  deep,  after  the  wotin,d  is  cleant- 
ed,  it  ihppld  be  drelTed  wpih., the  .faro,® 
.vulnefary'  baifp.m,  and  the.lip.a  of,  the 
wo.ufli^  flipiird  be  clofed,  and  kept  in 
that  fituyioni  . This  is  dope  after  differ- 
ent in'eiliods,  according  tp  the  difference 
."of  the  wound,  i.  It  is  ;to.  be  done, by 
placing,  the,  wounded  part  in  a|pr'oper 
polture,'  tliat  .is,  as  foon  as  the  wqpnd  is 
dreffed,  the.part  fhould  be  placed  .in  fuch 
a fituation,' that  the' divided  parts  may  be 
jiipft:  likely  to  keep  in  conftant  contaff. 
■a.  liy.a  proper,  bandage,  tying  up,  the 
parljs  fpithat  the  lips  may  meet,  and  tliere- 
,by '^afdy  .unite.  3.  By  a.  proper  future, 
which  differs  according' to  the  difference 
of  (he  w.pund,  but  .may  be  generally  di- 
vided info  tbe.dry  and.bipody  future  j the 
dry,  or  as  |lb.me.call  it,  th,e  b.a|fard  future, 
is  the  application  of  flicking  platters, 
to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  united.;  the 
bloody,.or  ,trne  future,, .is, performing  th.e 
fame  thing  with  a , needle. .and- thread.; 
the  nature  and- method  of  each  of  which 
has  ..hern.:  already  , treated;  of  under  the 
article  S'u.TUE.E, 

If  the  wound  heals  by  the  .afjiftance  of 
.the  future,  the  threads  or  ligatur.es  are  to 
be.,cut  neat. the  knots ; the,  lower  lip  of 
the  wound  is  to  be  fufpended  with  one 
hand,  ,vyliile.the.threads,,aL-e  gently  drawn 
joiithy.  the  other;  thgpunfl.ures  tliat  .are 
Jeft.will  eafily  heal  by  the  application  of 
a vulnerary  water,  called  hy  the  french 
I'  eau..d'  arquebufaiie,  or  by  injebling  aqua 
calcis,  or-fpir.it  of  wine,  an^  laying  on 
compreffes, , dipped  in  the  fame  liquors; 
but  larger  wounds  are  to  be  drefl'ed  with 
the.baifam  of  arcteus,  orbalfam  of  ca- 
pi.vi,  fife,  and  the  lips  kept  firm  together, 
with  fome  flicking,  platter,  till  a firm 
cicatrix  is  formed, 

'Where  there  is  a lofs  of  fubftance,,  the 
vvound  will  not  unite  either  by  the  help 
of  platter,  or  future,  till  it  is  filled  up 


with.pevy-fieft.  For  this  purpofe,  you 
will  find,  lint  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread 
with  foipe  vulnerary  balfana,  or  oint- 
ment, and  applied.', to  thy  bottom  of  tlje 
syouncl,  very  ferviceable,  cavering.it  with 
a pja.ft^^  cqmprefs  and  proper  bandages, 
and  this  dreffmg.  is,  to,  be  repeated  daily. 
As  hot  or  cold  air  is.  very-  hurtful  to 
vvoupds,  fq.it  tnutt^byjall  ipe'ans  be  kept 
fppm  tliepD.,  for  which.reafpn  the  furgeon 
fhould  be, careful  not  to  rempve.tlie  old 
dreflings.tiiljthe  frefli  ones  .are. gptfready, 
and  ..to  'by.  as,  expeditious  as,.pqfllble  in 
applying-  them.  After  this,  when  a 
white,  even,  thick,  matter  appears  ip  tbs 
wound,  it  liipuld.  be  dreffed  as  you  fee 
' occafipn,  every  day,  or,  every  other  day.; 
the, luperfiuous,  master  lliould  he  wiped 
.avypy.with  .a.very,,  light  hand  ; anc|  it  is 
Betmyto  leave  fome,  behind,  than  to  treat 
t)ve..wo.pncl  To.ughly.  Thefc,  rules  being 
obferve^,  .the.  flefli.  vvill.^jfpring  up,  pre- 
fen^ly,  and  the  wound  unite,;,  and  in  order 
to  perfeft;  the  cure  of.  the  - wound,  an 
even  cicatrix  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  pro- 
cured, for  the  methqd  of  obtaining  which, 
fee  the.article.Pus,  &c. 

When  any  .uncleannefs  or  foulnefs  is  per- 
ceived in  a wound,  that  is,  if  the  flelh  is 
putrid,  fungous,  black  or  livid,  it  mutt 
be  well  cleanfed  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  heal  it,  for  which  purpofe  apply 
a digellive  oinpnent,  made  with  turpen- 
tine,, yolk  of  eggs,  and.  honey  of  lofes,; 
and„whe£e  this  is  not  ttrpng  enough, 
fubftilute.the  egyptian  ointment,  or  fpirit 
of  wipe  diluted  ; or  if  you  require  more 
ftreng.th,  , ufe  red,  precipitate  mercury. 
Applications  pf.this  kind  are  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  wound  is  intlrely  clean,; 
aftpr.-wliiph,  recqurfe  is  to  be  had,  to  thp 
methods  already  preferibed.  If -the  nepr 
flelh  ihould  be  luxpriant,  and,  rife, up  fo 
as  to  prevenf  tlip  formation  of. an  evep 
cicatrixj.Jt;.  niutt  ,be  ..taken  down  with 
green  yi.triql,  or,  a powder  .compofed  of 
.burnt  alum,  and  red  precipitate  mercury; 
at  the  fame  time  making  p .proper  pref- 
fure,  wilh,|the^plaftei-s,  cqmpreffes,  and 
band.-igeS(,  till  the  parts  are.,eyen.  See 
the  article  Rung  us.  , . 

The  patient  Ihould  obferve  a ftrlfl  regi- 
men with  regard  to  his  diet  and  manner 
of  life,  a.s  nothing  foii  wards  the  cure  fo 
much-as-a  good  habit  ,of  body,  which 
may  he  procured  by  qbferving  a ftridf  re- 
gularity with  j-egard  to  diet,  air,  keep, 
ing  the  pattions  under,  and  indulging 
neither  loo  much  lleep,  nor  fuffering  too 
gre.at  watchfulnefs ; and.it  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved. 
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fetv,ed',  that  the, greatej!  tendency-ibere  is 
in  a patient  tp  a difeafed,  ilate  of  body, 
fo  much  the;  ftnifler  courfe  .of  life  ought 
he  to  obferve.  See  the  articles.  Diet, 
KE  G, I M E N , A I,K, „ S L E E.P.,|  W A,T  c|il F U,L- 
jjESS,  Passions.  aijd-Di.sEASE. 

The  bowels  Ihopld  by  all;  means  be  kept 
open,,  efpecially.’in  thofe  who  have  re- 
ceived a.vvound  in  the  head  ; , however, 
it  is  to  be,  obferved,-  that  ftrong.  cathartic 
medicines  are  to  be  avoided.;  but  it  . is 
not  only., fafe.  hut .advifeable  to.  eat  arid 
dr.ink.tb.qfe,  things  that  may  at  the  fame 
time  nourilh  and,  keep  the  body  open. 
To  this  enijjthe  patien.t  ijiay|di:ink  plen- 
.tifully  ,pf  jea.  or,  coffee,  may  eat,fl^V''.®d 
.pron.ep,,..rQafted  •apple.s;  /but  ..hard  .meats 
of.all, kinds  .are  forbid  where,  the  pa- 
tiCihtf.Sifo.hpund  up,  that  a. diet,  of  this 
kind  has  no  effedt,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  recourfe.  to.  medicines,  but  then 
thofe  mult, .be  of  the  mildeft  kind  ; here 
a gentle  clyfter  may  be  given,  ,a  fuppofr- 
tory,raay  be  ufed,  or  an  ounce  or  two'of , 
manna,  or  fome  purging,  fajts' in  warm 
bro'th'  may,  be  prefcrSbed,;;,. whenever  the 
violence. ipf, the.  wound,  or  :|liei,U  .habit 
of  the  patient, require  the  ufe  ofdhteiiial 
reniedief,, vulnerary  drinks  will  be  found 
to.be,of,tbe  greatfft.confequfiice,  in  cpro,- 
ppGng  which,  the  conilitution  of  the  pa- 
tien.tj  and'  the  nature.of,  the  cpmplaint 
'fliotdd.be.diligently-c.onfuited  ;;  .for  if  the 
patient  is  of  a phlegJIl^ic  habit  of  body, 
Cpld,  pale,  or  naturally  fubjefl.to.tumours, 
.then.,  the  ,y,ulne|:ary  ;;decoftiqn,,fhould  be 
"compOfed  'of,herhs,thatattenuate  and  di- 
vide therblpdd.  iSee Att.'e:NUants. 

If  the  patient  has  a thin  fharp  blood, 
then  decoffipns  .,of  vifcpus  and  glutinous 
plants  will  he  proper ; but,  if  he  is  vexed 
with  great  pain  or  wakefulnefs,  ■ tlten 
, fonie  opiates  muft  be  adminiftred.  if  he 
Ihoiild  be  troubled  with  an  acidity,  ab- 
forbents  are  proper  ; and  when  a quick- 
iiefs  of  pulfe,  and  an  extraordinary  heat 
are  perceived,  they  are  fure  figns  of  a 
fymptoraatical  fever.  See  the  articles 
Agglutinants,  Opiates,  Absor- 
bents, and  Fever. 

For  the  diforders  accompanying  .wounds, 
commonly  called  the  fymptoms  of  woutids, 
as  haemorrhages,  pains,,  fpafms,  convql- 
fions,  &c.  See  Hjemorrhage,  ©'r. 
For.  wounds  in  the  neck,  and  wounds  i_n 
the  eyes,  fee  Neck  and.  Eye. 

For  wounds  in  the  abdomen,  inteftines, 
©fc.  fee  the  articles  Abdomen,  Ga- 
stroraphy,  Intestines, 
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Foe  wounds  of  the  thorax,-  fee  the  article 
Thorax. 

, F.or  wounds  of,  the  head,  fee -the  articles 
Skull,,  Fissure,  Contra -fissure, 
ExJ'R.AVASATION,  CoNTUS.IONj  PRAC- 
.'tURE,  TREP  AN,  S?C.  , , 

Forgun-fhot  wounds,  Tee  the  article 
,GuN;SHOT  ’wounds,  &p. 

For  the  treatment  of  fuch,  wounds  as  .the 
■patient  undergoes  in  the  feverer, opera- 
tions of  furgery,  fuch  as  lithotomy,  .tre- 
panning, amputation  of  a limb,  or  large 
, tumour,  extirpation  of  the  brpaft,  the.cae- 
farean  feflion,  feV.  See  the  articles  Ll- 
.THOTbMY,.TREPANNI.NG,  fifr. 

I^,0U|Np,s,  fa  horfes.  Tht^  molt  terrible 
.yvonuds  thefe  ci-eatures  are.fubjeft  to,  are 
thofe  got  in  the  field  of  battle.  The'  far- 
,.riers  that  attend  camps,  have  a coarfe 
vyay  of  curing  thefe  ; but  it  is  a very  ex- 
peditious and  effeflual  one.  If  the  bullet 
..be,  within,  reach,  they  take  it  out  with 
.pair  of  forceps ; bnt  if  it  lie  too  deep 
■ to  be  come  at, , they  leaye  it  behind,  and 
drefs„up  the  wound  in,  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  not  there.  They  firft.  drop 
,in  fome  varnilli  from  the  end  of  a fea- 
ther, and  when  the  bottom  is  thus  wetted 
..with  it,,  they  dip  a pledget  of  tow  in  the 
farpe  yarnifli,  , which  they  put.  into  the 
.wound,  .and  then  cover  the  whole  with 
;the  following  charge  : take  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  powder  arf  bole  armenic,  half  a, 
pound,,  of  linfeed-oil,-  and  ■ three  eggs, 
fhells  and  all;  add  to  thefe  four  ounces 
of  bean-flour,,  a;quai  t of  vinegar,  and 
fivej.ounces  of.turpentine ; this  is  all  to 
be  mixed  over,  the,  fire,  and  ihe  wound 
covered  with  it.  Thi®  application  is  ta 
be  continued  four  or.  five  days  ; then  the 
tent  put  into  the.  wound,  is  to  be  dipped 
in.  a. mixture  of  turpentine  and  hogs-lard  ; 
by  this  means  a laudable  matter  will  be 
flifehaiged,  inftead  of  the  thin  lharp  water 
that  was  at  firft.  Then  the  cure  is  to  be 
compleated  by  drelling  it  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  turpentine,  firft  well  waih'« 
ed,..  and  then  dilTolved  in  yolks  of  eggs^ 
and  a little  faffron  added  to  it. 

This'  is  the  praflice  in  deep  wounds  that 
do  not  go  .through  she  part ; but  in  cafes 
where  the  bullet  has  gone  quite  through, 
they  take  a few  weaver’s  linen- thrumbs, 
made  very  knotty  ; thefe  they  make  up 
into  a kind  of  link,  and  dipping  it  in  var- 
nilli,  they  draw  it  thrpugb.  the  wound, 
leaving  the  ends  hanging  out  at  each 
fide ; by  means  of  thefe  they  move  the 
link  or.lkain  three  or  four  times  a day, 

always. 
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always  wetting  the  new  part  that  is  to  be 
drawn  into  the  wound  with  frefh  varni/h. 
They  put  on  a charge  of  the  bole  arme- 
nic,  &c.  as  before  deferibed,  on  each  fide 
of  the  wounded  parr,  and  continue  this 
as  long  as  the  wound  difeharges  thin 
watery  matter,  or  the  fides  continue 
fwelled.  After  this  they  drefs  it  with 
the  ointment  of  turpentine,  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  faffron,  till  it  is  perfeflly  cured. 

The  other  methods  are  the  dreifing  the 
wound  with  an  ointment  made  of  wax, 
turpentine,  and  lard,  and  covering  it  with 
linen-rags  wetted  with  cream ; or  the 
drefllng,  with  a mixture  of  yolks  of  eggs, 
honey,  and  faffron,  and  covering  it  up 
with  cream  and  baum-leaves  beaten  to- 
gether. 

When  the  wound  is  fo  dangerous  as  to 
require  the  afliftance  of  internal  medi- 
cines, they  give  the  following  pills;  take 
affa  feetida,  bay-berries,  and  native  cin-- 
nabar,  of  each  a'  pound  5 beat  up  the 
whole  into  a mafs  with  brandy,  and  roll 
it  into  pills  of  fourteen  drams  weight 
each.  Thefe  are  to  be  laid  in  a fhady 
place  to  dry,  after  which  they  will  keep 
ever  fo  long  without  any  damage.  The 
horfe  is  to  take  two  of  thefe  every  other 
day,  or,  if  necelTary,  every  day,  till  he 
has  taken  eight  or  ten  of  them  ; and  he 
is  to  (land  bridled  two  hours  before  and 
after  the  taking  of  them. 

When  the  wound  feems  at  a (land,  not 
appearing  foul,  and  yet  not  gathering 
new  flelh,  there  muff  be  recourle  had  to 
the  following  powder,  whofe  effefl  in 
bringing  new  flelh  is  wonderful : take 
dragon’s  blood  and  bole-armenic,  of  each 
two  ounces;  rhaftic,  olibanum,  and  far- 
cocolla,  of  each  three  drams  ; aloes; 
round  birth-wort,  and  common  iris  root; 
of  each  one  dram  and  a half ; make  the 
whole  into  a fine  powder.  This  is  fome- 
times  ufed  dry,  fprinkling  it  on  the 
wound;  but  fometimes  it  is  mixed  with 
turpentine,  fometimes  with  juice  of  worm- 
wood, and  fometimes  with  honey  of  rofes, 
and  either  way  does  very  well.  When 
the  wound  grows  foul,  and  requires  a 
detergent  to  cleanfe  it,  the  common  li- 
quor for  this  purpofe  is  a phagedenic  wa- 
ter, which  they  make  of  lime-water 
and  fublimate,  in  this  manner  ; take  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  newly  made  and 
unflacked  lime,  put  it  into  a pewter- 
velfel,  and  pour  on  it  five  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  ; when  the  bubbling  is  over, 
let  it  ftand  to  reft  two  or  three  days,  ftir- 
I'ing  it  often  with  a (lick,  then  pour  it 


clear  off,  after  a due  time,  for  the  lime  t‘e 
fettle;  and  filtre  it  through  fome  whited, 
brown  paper,  made  for  the  lining  of  fun- 
nels on  this  occafion.  To  a quart  of  the 
clear  lime-water  thus  prepared,  add  eight 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  ounce  of 
fpirit  of  vitribi  ; when  thefe  are  well 
mixed  by  (baking  them  together,  then 
add  an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in 
fine  powder ; mix  all  well  together,  and 
keep  the  whole  in  a bottle  to  be  ufed  for 
the  cleanfing  of  thefe  foul  wounds,  and 
on  any  other  occafion  where  there  may  be 
a detergent  of  this  powferful  kind  neceffa- 
ry.  It  will  keep  good  many  years.  If 
this  water  will  not  thoroughly  cleSnfe  the 
wound,  but  there  ftill  will  remain  a 
quantity  of  foul  matter  in  it,  and  thireij 
danger  of  a gangrene,  they  add  to  it  as 
much  arfenic,  in  fine  powder,  as  there 
was  of  the  corrofive  fublimate ; that  is, 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a quart  and 
half  a pint. 

WRACK,  or  Wreck.  See  Wreck, 

WRASSE,  or  OLD  WIFE,  in. ichthyology, 
a fpecies  of  labrus,  with  theroftrum  turn- 
ing upward,  and  the  tail  circular  at  the 
end.  See  the  article  Labrus. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  fifli ; its  ufual  fize 
is  about  ten  inches  in  Itngth,  and  confi- 
derably  thick  in  proportion;  the  back- 
fin  has  twenty-fix  rays,  fifteen  of  which 
are  prickly  ; the  pefloral  fibs  have  four- 
teen rays  each ; the  ventral  ones  only  fix  ; 
the  pinna  ani  has  thirteen,  and  three  of 
thefe  are  prickly;  the  tail  is  large,  and  is 
feraicircular  at  the  extremity. 

WREATH,  in  heraldry,  a roll  of  fine 
linen  or  filk  (like  that  of  a turkilh  tur- 
bant)  confining  of  the  colours  borne  in 
the  efcutcheoiij  placed  in  an  atchieve- 
ment  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft, 
and  immediately  fupporting  the  creft. 
See  the  article  Crest,  &c. 

WRECK,  called alfoyS/p-WRECK,  orjhip-. 
Wrack,  in  law,  is  when  a (hip  peri(hes 
on  the  fea,  and  no  perfon  efcapes  alive 
out  of  it. 

In  this  cafe,  if  the  fhip  fo  perifhed,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  the  goods  of  the 
(lilp  come  to  the  land  of  any  lord,  and 
are  left  there,  the  lord  (hall  have  the 
fame,  as  being  a wreck  of  the  fea:  but 
if  any  fingle  perfon,  or  even  a dog,  or 
other  living  creature,  efcape  alive  out  of 
the  fiiip,  the  party  to  whom  the  goods 
belong,  may  come  within  a year  and  a 
day,  and  proving  the  goods  to  be  his,  he 
(hall  have  them  again.  And  it  is  held 
that  they  are  no  wrecks,  fo  long  as  they 

re- 
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remain  at  fea,  within  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
the  admiralty.  The  year  and  day  that 
fhall  fubjeft  the  goods  to  be  forfeited, 
mull  be  computed  fiom  the  time  of  fei- 
zui  e ; in  which  time,  if  the  owner  of  the 
goods  die,  his  executors  or  adminiftra- 
tors  may  make  proof ; but  when  the 
gSods  are  bona  peritura,  the  fheritf  may 
fell  them  within  the  year,  provided  he 
difpofes  of  the  fame  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage, and  accounts  for  them.  In  cafe 
any  goods  ftiipwrecked  are  feized  by  any 
perfon  having  no  authority  to  do  it,  the 
owner  may  bring  an  a6lion  againll  him 
for  fo  doing.  It  is  enafled  by  11  Ann. 
c.  it.  that  if  any  wreck  happen  by  any 
fault  or  negligence  of  mailer  or  mari- 
ners, the  mailer  mud  make  good  the  lofs ; 
but  if  the  fame  was  occalioned  by  tem- 
ped, enemies,  6ff.  he  lhall  be  excufed  t 
making  holes  in  Ihips,  or  doing  any  thing 
wilfully  tending  to  the  lofs  thereof,  is 
by  that  datute  declared  felony  ; and  by. 
this  a£t  judices  of  the  peace  are  required 
to  command  adidance  for  preferving  Ihips 
in  danger  of  wreck  on  the  coads ; and 
officers  of  men  of  war,  and  other  Ihips, 
are  to  be  aiding  and  affiding  in  the  pre- 
ferving fuch  vedels,  under  the  penalty  of 
100 1.  And,  further,  no  perfon  lliall 
enter  fuch  velfel  without  leave  of  her  com  - 
mander,  or  a condable,  &c.  and  perfons 
carrying  away  goods  from  fuch  Ihips, 
lhall  pay  treble  value;  but  the  perfons 
giving  affidance,  lhall  be  paid  by  the 
mader  a reafonable  reward  for  falvage, 
&c.  ■ 

Wreck,  in  metallurgy,  a velfel  in  which 
the  third  walhing  is  given  to  the  ores  of 
metals. 

WREN,  in  ornithology,  the  chefnut-co- 
Joured  motacilla,  with  the  wings  varie- 
gated with  white  and  grey.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Motaciela, 

This  is  a very  minute  bird  ; we. have  not 
any  in  Europe  that  is  fmalier  t the  head 
is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
the  beak  flender  and  brown  ; the  tail  is 
Ihort,  and  generally  carried  creft;  the 
head,  neck,  and  back  are  of  a dulky 
chefnut-brown  ; the  throat  is  of  a palilh 
white  colour,  the  middle  of  the  bread  is 
ftill  whiter,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
variegated  with  obfcure  and  tranfverfe 
lines  of  black.  See  pi.  CCXCVI.^g.- 4. 

iJ^^RESTLING,  a kind  of  combat, or  en- 

. gagement  between  two  perfons  unarmed, 
body.tp  body,  to  prove  their  ftrength  and 
(dexterity,  and  try  which  can  thf-ow  his 


opponent  to  the  ground.  See  the  article® 
Exercise,  Games,  &c. 

Wredling,  paleeflra,  is  an  exercife  of  ve- 
ry great  antiquity  and  fame.  It  was  in 
ufe  in  the  heroic  age ; witnefs  Hercules, 
who  wrellled  with  Antseus.  See  the  ar- 
ticles PAL.ffisTRA  and  Gymnastics. 

It  continued  a long  time  in  the  highell 
repute,  and  had  confiderable  rewards  and 
honours  affigned  it  at  the  Olympic  games. 
It  was  the  cudom  for  the  athletse  to 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  to  give  the 
lefs  hold  to  their  antagonill.  See  the 
article  Athletje,  &c. 

Lycurgus  ordered  the  fpartan  maids  to 
wredle  in  public,  quite  naked,  in  order, 
as  it  is  obferved,  to  break  them  of  their 
too  much  delicacy  and  nicenefs,  to  make 
them  appear  more  robuil,  and  to  fami- 
liarize the  people,  &c.  to  fuch  nudities. 
WREXHAM,  a market-town  ofDenbigh- 
Ihire,  in  Wales,  lituated  twenty-three 
miles  fouth-ead  of  St,  Afaph. 
.WRINTON,  a market- town  of  Somer- 
fetlhire,  fituated  feven,  miles  north  of 
Wells. 

.WRIST,  carpus,  in  anatomy,  a part  of 
, . the  hand  confiding  of  eight  fmall,  un- 
!■  equal,  and  irregular  bones,  all  which 
taken  together,,  reprefent  a fort  of  grotto 
of  an  irregular  quadrangular  figure,  and 
connefled  principally  with  the  balls  of 
the  radius.  Confidered  in  this  manner, 
the  whole  connexion  of  them  has  two 
tides  and  four  edges  ; one  of  the  fides  is 
convex  and  external,  the  other  concave 
and  internal.  The  convexity  of  the  out- 
fide  is  pretty  regular  and  even  ; but  the 
concavity  of  the  itifide  has  four  emi- 
nences, one  at  each  corner.  One  of  the 
four  edges  touches  the  fore-arm,  and  is 
as  it  were  the  head  of  the  carpus ; an- 
other of  the  edges  touches  the  metacar- 
pus, and  may  be  called  the  balls ; the 
third  is  toward  the  point  of  the  radius, 
and  the  fourth  toward  the  point  of  the 
ulna  ; the  fird  of  thefe  latter  two  may  be 
called  the  fmall  edge,  the  latter  the 
larger.  See  the  article  Hand. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  divided  into 
two  rows,  the  fird  of  which  lies  next  the 
fore-arm,  the  fecond  next  the  metacar- 
pus i each  row  confids  of  four  bones ; 
but  the  fourth  of  the  fird  row  lies  in  a 
manner  out  of  its  rank.  Each  hone  has 
feveral  cartilaginous  tiirfaces  for  their 
niutua!  articulations,  and,  in  fome  of 
-.  them.,  for  th'eir  articulations  with  the  ra- 
dius, and  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
..  . , thu.ub.' 
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thumb.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  diftin- 
giiilh  the  tlifee  ordinary  dimenfions  in 
any  of  thefe  bones,  exjept  one;  but  in 
inoft  of  them  we  may  confider  fix  fides, 
one  externa!,  turned  towards  the  convex 
furtace  of  the  carpus  ; one  internal,  to- 
ward the  concave  furface;  one  toward 
the  fore-arm,  which  may  properly  be 
called  the  brachial  fide  ; one  toward  the 
fingers,  to  be  called  the  digital  fide  ; one 
toward  the  point  of  the  radius,  or  the  ra- 
dial fide,  and  one  toward  the  point  of 
the  ulna,  or  the  cubical  fide.  The  arti- 
culation of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  is 
triple:  1.  with  one  another:  ,a,  with 
the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  and,  3.  with 
the  cubitus. 

The  mufcles  of  the  carpus  are  fix,  three 
of  which  are  flexors,  and  three  exten- 
fors.  The  three  flexors  all  arife  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ; 
they  are  the  radi^us  internes,  the  ulnaris 
internus,  and  the  palmaris.  See  the  arti- 
cles Muscle,  Flexor,  Radi^us,^c. 
The  three  extenfors  all  arife  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  ; they  are, 
1.  the  radiseus  externus  : a.  the  longus 
and  brevis,  called  by  others  bicofnus, 
and,  3.  the  ulnaris  exlernus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Extensor,  &c. 

Wrist  luxated.  See  the  article  Zaxa- 
tion  of  the  ■ ■ 

.Wrist  fractured.  The  bones  of  the 
wrift  are  very  feldom  fubjeft  to  fraflure, 
on  account  of  their  fmallnefs.  And  when 
they  are  fraflured,  there  is  but  little 
hopes  of  a cure;  for  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  are  here  fo  numerous,  and  the 
bones  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  reduce  them  to  their  places,  or  to 
make  them  grow  together  again. 

On  this  account  the.joint  of  the  hand  ge- 
nerally becomes  ftiff  and  immoveable  af- 
ter tlfefe  accidents,  or  elfe  abfcelTes,  fup- 
purations,  fiftulse,  and  caries  of  the  bones 
follow  them  ; and  thefe,  on  account  of 
the  foftnefs  of  the  bones,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  difcharging  the  matter,  are  fel- 
dom remedied,  but  by  amputating  the 

■ hand.  What  can  be  done,  however,  to- 
ward the  curing  a frafluie  in  this  part, 
is  this;  the  affiftant  muft  lay  hold  of  the 
hand  above  the- wrift  and  below  it,-  and 
extend' them  as  far  as  is  necefl'ary  in  op- 

. pofite  dire£lions  ; the  furgeon  is,  while 

■ this  is  doing,  to  replace  the'-bones  with 
bis  fingers,  and  when  theyi  are  all  repla- 
ced, to  bind  the  hand  up  with  a'  proper 

■ bandage..:.  -1  . , 

Wrist,  in  the  m.anege,  The  bridle-wrift, 


is  that  of  thfe  'Cavalier’s  left  haiid.'  \ 
horfeman’s  wrift  and  his  elbow  fiiould  bs 
equally  raifed,  and  the  wrift  fhould  be 
two  or  thret  fingers  above  the  pummel 
of  the  faddle.  To  ride  a horfe  from  band 
to  hand,  i.  e.  to  change  hands  upon  one 
tread,  you  need  only  to  turn  your  Wrift 
to  that  fide  you  would  have  the  horfe  to 
turn  to,  without  advancing  your  hand. 
But  if  your  horfe  ftops,  ybti  muft  make 
ufe  of  both  your  legs.  See  the  articles 
Hand  and  Leg. 

WRIT,  in  law,  fignifies,  in  general,  the 
king’s  precept  in  writing  under  feal,  iflii. 
ing  out  of  'Ibme  court,  direfted  to  the 
Iheriff,  or  other  officer,  and  commanding 
fomething  to  be  done  in  relation  to  a fuit 
or  a£lion,  or  giving  commiffion  to  have 
the  fame  done.  And,  according  to  Fitz- 
herbert,  a writ  is  faid  to  be  a formal  let- 
ter of  the  king  in  parchment,  fealed  With 
his  feal,  and  direfled  to  fome  judge,  offi- 
cer, orminifter,  fefc.  at  the  fuit  of  a fub. 
je£f,  for  the  caufe  briefly  exprelfed,  which 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  proper  court  ac. 
cording  to  law.  See  the  articles  Breve, 
Precept,  fife. 

Writs,  in  civil  aflions,  are  either  origi- 
nal  or  judicial : original,  are  fuch  as  are 
iflued  out  of  tlye  court  of  chancery,  for 
the  fummoning  of  a defendant  to  appear, 
and  are  granted  before  the  fuit  is  com- 
menced, in  order  to  begin  the  fame  ; and 
judicial  writs  iffue  out  of  the  court  where 
the  original  is  returned,  after  the  fuit  is 
begun.  The  originals  bear  date  in  the 
king’s  name;  but  judicials  bear  tefte  in 
the  name  of  the  chief  juftice  or  chief 
baron ; and  a-  writ  without  a tefte  is  not 
held  to  be  good,  for  the  time  may  be 
material  when  it  was  taken  out,  and  the 
fame  is  proved  thereby;  alfo  in  cafe  it 
jflueout  of  the  common  law  courts,  the 
writ  muft  be  dated  fome  day  in  term  ; 
but  in  chancery,  writs  may  be  iflued  in 
vacation,  that  court  being  always  open  i 
where  a fuit  is  fay  original,  there  muft  be 
fifteen  days  at  Jeaft  between  the  tefle  and 
return  of  all  writs;  yet  by  13  Car.  If. 
c.  a.  delays  in  sflions  by  reafon  of  fifteen 
days  between  the  tefte  and  return  of  writs 
in  perfonal  aflions  and  ejeftments,  are  re- 
medied. See  Return,  Teste,  Sfc. 
As  in  aftions,  fo  writs  are  likewife  real, 
that  concern  the  polfeffion  of  lands,  call- 
:ed' Writs  of  entry,  or  of  right  which  relate 

• to  the  property,  Sfc.  ahfi’p'erfonal,fe^at- 
''  ing  to  goods,  chattels,  and  perfonal  inju- 
ries: though  the*  molt  co'mmon  wind#  in 
ufe  are  in  debt,  detinue,  trefjjafs,  adlkm 

upon 
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ti'pon  the  cafe,  account  and  covenant, 'Sfc.  - 
See  the  articles  Action,  Detinue,  and 
Trespass. 

After  ah  aAi'on  is  fixed  for  any  wrong 
dohe,  of  a debt  or  right  detained,  there 
ihult  be  a writ  taken  out  that  is  fuitable 
to  the  aflibn,  hnd  on  »vhich  it  is  ground- 
ed; though  in  foihe  cafes  the  writ  may 
be  general;  and  the  declaration  thereon 
fpecial  ; likewife  fovir  defendants  can  be 
included  in  one  writ,  but  there  mull:  be 
feveral  warrants  from  the  flierilF  to  exe- 
cute the  fame.  See  Warrant. 

All  the  ufual  writs  are  to  be  returned 
arid  filed  in  due  time,  thereby  to  avoid 
poft  terininums;  and  it  is  filing  that 
makes  them  the  warranty  for  the  pro- 
ceedings. Writs  cannot  be  denied  to  any 
one,  but  may  be  abated  in  feveral  cafes. 
See  the  articles  ARRESTS,  Filing,  fife. 
Writ  o/"  ajijiance,  is  a warrant  that  iffues 
out  of  the  exchequer  to  authorize  perfons 
to  take, a cohftable,  or  other  public  offi- 
cer, to  feife  goods  or  merchandizes  pro- 
hibited and  uncuftomed,  (Sc.  by  virtue 
of  which  writ  any  perfon  may,  in  the 
day-time,  and  , in  the  prefence  of  fuch 
conftable,  (Sc,  break  open  doors,  chefts, 
warehoufes,  and  other  places,  to  fearch 
for  and  feife  uncuftomed  goods.  There 
is  alfo  a writ  of  this  name  that  is  ufed  to 
giite  pofieffion  of  land  ; • and  likewile  for 
the  general  affiliance  of  fiieriffs,  (Sc, 
Writ  of  inquiry  and  damages,  a judicial 
writ  that  ilTues  out  to  the  (heriff  upon  a 
judgment  by  default,  in  aflion  of  the 
cale,  covenant,  trefpafs,  trover,  (Sc.  com- 
manding him  to  fummon  a jury  to  en- 
quire what  damages  the  plaintiff  hath 
fuftained,  occafione  praemifforum  ; and 
when  this  is  returned  with  the  inquifition,' 
the  rule  for  judgment  is  given  upon  it; 
and  if  nothing  be  faid  to  the  contrary, 
judgment  is  thereupon  entered. 

Writ  of  rebellion,  it  a writ  iffuing  out  of 
the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  againft 
a peribn  who  is  in  contempt  tor  not  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  thefe  conrts,  (Sc.  Ste 
the  aitirle  Commission  of  rcbellicu. 
"WRITER  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  being  clerk  to  the  andif’r  of 
the  receipt,  voho  writes,  upon  the  tallies, 
the  whole  letters  ot  the  teller’s  bill.  See 
the  articles  Tally,  Exchequer,  (Sc. 
WRITING,  feriptura,  the  ait  or  aft  of 
fignifying  and  conveying  our  ideas  to 
others,  by  lettft's,  or  cbaradlers,  vilible  to 
the  eye.  Sec  the  articles  Character, 
1.ETTER,  Word,  (Sc. 

Writing  i.s  now  chiefiy  praftifed  aanong 
Yol.  vs. 


us  by  means  of  pen,  ink,  and  paperj 
tbotvgb  the  antients  had  other  methods^ 
See  the  articles  Pen,  Ink,  Paper,  and 
Book,  B.ark,  Style,  Sfc. 

To  w'rite  without  blacking  the  fingers^  . 
Mr.  Boyle  direfts  us  as  follows.  Pre- 
pare the  paper  with  a fine  powder  made 
of  three  paits  of  calcined  copperas,  two 
of  galls,  and  one  of  gum  arable  ; thofe 
being  frefii  mi.Xed,  rub  them  yvith  a hare’s 
foot  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  write 
with  fair  water,  and  the  black  letters 
will  immediatdy  appear. 

To  make  new  writing  appear  old,' the 
fame  author  direfts  to  moillen  it  well  with 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  more  or  lefs 
diluted  with  water,  as  you  defire  the  ink 
to  appear  more  or  lefs  decayed. 

We  may  write  without  ink  or  its  mate-' 
rials.  For  this  purpofe  take  a fine  pow-^ 
der  of  calcined  hartlliorn,  of  clean  to- 
bacco-pipes, or  rather  of  mutton-bones 
burnt  to  a perfeft  whitenefs,  and  rub  it 
upon  the  paper,  and  then  write  with  a 
filver  bodkin,  or  the  like. 

WRONG,  in  a logical  fenfe.  SeeERRtiRj 
Falshood,  Truth,  &c. 

Wrong,  in  a legal  fenfe,  the  farnewith  in- 
jury, or  tort.  See  the  articles  InjurYj 
Justice,  Tort,  Right,  (Sc. 

WROTH  AM,  a market-town  of  Kentj 
filnated  ten  miles  weft  of  Maidftone. 

WRY-neck,  jynx,  in  ornithology.  Sea 
the  article  Jynx. 

Wry-necked.  See  the  article  Neck. 
WURTEMBURG,  or  Wirtenburo 

DUTCHY,  in  Germany,  is  the  north  part 
of  the  circle  pf  Swabia,  bounded  by  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconiaj 
on  the  north  ; by  Oetingenand  ibebi.ffiop- 
ric  of  Anfburg,  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ulm  and  Furfteniburg,  on  the 
fouth;  and  by  the  territories  of  Baden, 
on  the  weft  ; being  feventy  miles  long, 
and  almoft  as  much  in  brea-dih. 
WURTYBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
. the  circle  of  Franconia,  capital  of  the 
blfliopric  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the 
river  Maine,  in  eaft  long,  pv  50',  north 
1-t.  aQ°  46'. 

WYCH-house,  a houfe  in  which  fait  is 
boiled.  See  the  article  SALT. 
W'YdRAUGHT,  a water  courfe,  or  wa- 
ter paffage,  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  a 
houfe,  properly  a fink,  or  common  (Iiore- 
See  the  articles  Sewer  ami  Cloaca. 
WYE,  a mat ket- town  of  Kent,  fituated 
twenty  miles  foulli-esft  of  Maidftone. 
Wye  is  alio  a river  of  Wales,  which,  riSng 
on  the  confines  of  Cardignnffiire,  and 
ao  A running 
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running  fouth-eaft,  divides  the  counties 
of  Radnor  and  Brecknock ; then  eroding 
Herefordfliire  it  turns  fouth,  and  falls  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  Severn  at  Chepftow. 

WYKE,  antiently  fignified  a farm,  ham- 
let, or  little  village.  See  the  articles 
Farm,  Hamlet,  and  Village. 

WYNENDALE,  a town  of  the  auftrian 
’--Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders, fituated  eleven  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Bruges. 

WYTE,  or  With,  in  our  antient  cuf- 


toms,  a pecuniary  penaltyor  muKl:.  The' 
Saxons  had  two  kinds  of  puniflimepts, 
were  and  wyte;  the  firft  for  the  mote 
grievous  offences.  See  WERE. 

The  wyte  was  for  the  lefs  heinous  ones. 
It  was  not  fixed  to  any  certain  fum,  but 
left  at  liberty,  to  be  varied  according,  to 
the  nature  of  the  cafe.  Hence  alfo  wyte, 
orwittree,  one  of  the  terms  of  privilege 
granted  to  our  fportfmen,  fignifying  a 
freedom  or  immunity  from  fines  or 
amerciaments. 
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X. 


•or  X,  is  the  twenty-fecond  letter 
of  our  alphabet,  and  a double 
I confonant.  It  was  not  ufed  by 
''  the  Hebrews  or  antient  Gretks ; 

• for  as  it  is  a compound  letter,  the  anti- 
ents,  who  ufed  great  fimplicity  in  their 
writings-,  made  uleof,  andexpreffed,  this 
letter  by  its  component  letters  c s.  Nei- 
ther have  the  Italians  this  letter,  but 
. exprefs  it  by J/',  X begins  no  word  in  our 
language,  but  fuch  as  are  of  greek  origi- 
nal, and  is  in  few.  others,  but  what  are 
of  latin  derivation,  perplex,  reflexion, 
defluxion,  &c.  We  often  exprefs  this 
found  by  fingle  letters,  as  chs  in  backs, 
necks-,  by  ks,  in  books,  breaks-,  by  cc,  in 
ttccefls,  accident  j by  ct,  in  aBion,  unBion, 
&c.  The  EnglKh  and  French  pronounce 
it  like  cj-  or  ks-,  the  Spaniards  like  c 
before  a,  viz.  Alexandro,  as  if  it  were 
Alecandro.  In  numerals  it  exprefleth  10, 
whence  in  old  roman  manuferipts  it  is 
ufed  for  denarius-,  and  as  fuch  feems  to 
be. made  of  two  V’s  placed  one  over  the 
other.  When  a dafh  is  added  over  it, 
thus  X,  it  fignifies  ten  thoufand, 
XACA,  a port-town  of  Sicily  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazara,  forty  miles  fouth  of 
Palermo : eaft  longitude  13°,  north  lati- 
tude 37°. 

XALISCO,  a city  of  Mexico,  in  America, 
fituated  near  the  Pacific  ocean,  four  hun- 
dred miles  weft  of  the  capital  city  of 
Mexico  ; weft  longitude  110°,  and  north 
latitude  az®  ao'. 

XANSI,  a province  of  China,  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Peking  on  the  eaft,  by 


the  great  wall  on  the  north;  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
river  Crocei,  which  divides  it  from  the 
province  of  Xenfi,  on  the  well. 

XANTHICA,  in  antiquity,  a macedonian 
feftival,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  obferved 
in  the  month  Xanthus,  which,  as  Suidas 
tells  us,  was  the  fame  with  April,  At 
this  time  the  army  was  purified  by  a fo- 
lemn  luftration,  in  the  following  manner: 
they  divided  a bitch  into  two  halves,  one 
of  which,  together  with  the  entrails,  was 
placed  upon  the  right  hand,  the  other 
upon  the  left;  between  thefe  the  army 
marched  in  this  order;  after  the  arms  of 
the  macedonian  kings  came  the  firft  part 
of  the  army  ; thefe  were  followed  by 
the  king  and  his  children,  after  whom 
went  the  life-guards;  and  the  reft  of  the 
army.  This  done,  the  army  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  one  of  which  being  fet 
in  array  againft  the  other,  there  follow- 
ed a Ihort  encounter,  in  imitation  of  a 
fight. 

XANTHIUM,  the  lesser  bur -dock, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monoecia- 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  uniform,  tubulpus,. 
equal,  and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a he- 
mifphere;  the  partial  flower  is  monope- 
taloiis,  tubulous,  funnel-fafliioned,  erefl, 
and  quinquifid  ; the  fruit  is  a dry,  ovato- 
oblong,  bilocular  berry,  bifid  at  the 
apex,  hairy,  and.  covered  over  with 
hooked  prickles ; the  feed  is  Angle,  ob- 
long, convex  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on 
the  other. 

XAN- 
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XANTUM,  a province  of  China,  in  Alia, 
bounded  by  the  Kang  fea  on  the  north, 
by  the  gulph  of  Nankin  on  the  eatt, 
by  the  province  of  Nankin  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  province  of  Pekin  on  the 
weft. 

St.  XAVIER,  a town  of  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  or  Guayra,  in  South  America, 
lituated  on  the  confines  of  Brafil,  two 
hundred  miles  weft  of  Rio  Janeiro:  weft 
long.  50®,  fouth  lat..24t. 

XENODOCHUS,  an  ecclefiaftical  officer  in 
the  greek  church,  the  fame  with  hof- 
pitaller ; or  a perfon  who  takes  care 
of  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
ftrangers. 

XENSI,  a province  of  China,  bounded  by 
the  great  wall  on  the  north,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Xanfi  on  the  eaft,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Suchuen  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Tibet  on  the  weft. 

XERANTHEMUM,  or  Xeranthe- 

MOIDES,  the  AUSTRIAN  SNEEZE- 
WORT,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia-polygamia-fuperflua  clafs  of  plants; 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  unequal, 
and  confifts  of  many  tubulous  herma- 
phrodite flofcules  placed  on  the  difc, 
and  alfo  a few  female  tubulated  ones  on 
the  verge.;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  coro- 
nated, and  contained  in  the  cup.  See 
plate  CCCII.  fig.  6. 

XEREZ  DE  LA  Frontiera,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cadiz. 

Xerez  de  Guadiana,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Andalufia,  lituated  on 
the  river  Guadiana:  weft  long.  8'^  14', 
north  lat.  37°  15'. 

XEROPHAGIA,  in  church  hiftory,  the 
eating  of  dried  foods  : fo  the  antient 
chriftians  called  certain  fall-days,  on 
which  they  eat  nothing  but  bread  and 
fait,  and  drank  only  water : fometimes 
they  added  pulfe,  herbs,  and  fruits.  This 
fort  of  falling  was  obferved  chiefly  in  the 
holy -week,  out  of  devotion,  and  not  by 
obligation. 

XESTA,  an  attic  meafure  of  capacity. 
See  the  article  Measure. 

XIMENIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  charaflers  of  which  are  not  perfe£lly 
afcertained  : the  calyx  is  a perianthium, 
compofed  of  three  fmall,  cordated,  and 
deciduous  leaves ; the  corolla  is  formed 
of  a Angle  petal,  of  a campanulated 
figure,  divided  at  the  edge  into  three 
ereft,  oblong, 'obtufe  fegments;  the  ger- 
tpei}  is  fm?ll,  gnd  of  a fuboval  figure ; 


the  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  containing 
one  cell ; the  feed  is  oval,  unilocular, 
and  fmooth, 

XICHU,  a city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Huguam  ! eaft  longitude  112°,  north 
latitude  27°. 

XINYAN,  or  Chinian,  a city  of  Alia, 
in  the  province  of  Laotung  ; eaft  long, 
120°,  north  lat.  31®. 

XIPHIAS,  the  SWORD-FISH,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a genus  of  the  acanthopterigious 
clafs  of  fiflies.  The  rollrum,  or  extre- 
mity of  the  head  of  the  xiphias,  is  conti- 
nued forward,  with  an  extremely  long 
point,  of  a deprelTed,  or  fomewhat  flat- 
ted figure,  refembling  the  blade  of  a 
fword,  and  of  a bony  ftruflure;  the  low- 
er jaw  is  acute,  and  of  fomewhat  a tri- 
angular figure  ; the  body  is  oblong,  and 
of  a roundilli  figure,  and  is  confider- 
ably  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length  ; 
the  back  is  convex,  and  the  lides  are 
rounded;  there  are  no  belly-fins,  and 
on  the  back  there  is  only  one  fin,  which 
is  very  long,  and  lowell  in  the  middle; 
the  branchioftege  membrane,  on  each 
fide,  contains  only  eight  bones.  About 
fifteen  feet  in  length  is  the  fize  of  a mo- 
■derately  large  one,  but  not  unfrequently 
is  it  met  with  much  bigger.  See  plate 
CCCII.  fig.  4. 

Xiphias  is  alfo  a fiery  meteor,  in  form  of 
a fword.  It  differs  from  the  acontias 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  longer,  and  more 
like  a dart;  and  the  former  Ihorter  and 
broader  in  the  middle. 

XIPHIUM,  in  botany,  a name  given  by 
foine  to  a plant  otherwife  called  iris. 
See  the  article  Iris. 

XIPHOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a cartilage  ad- 
hering to  the  llernum;  called  alfo  car- 
tilago  enliformis.  See  Sternum. 

XUCAR,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in 
New  Caflile,  and,  having  run  through 

■ that  province,  crolfes  the  province  of 
Valencia,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, twenty  miles  fouth  of  the  ijity  of 
Valencia. 

XYLARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  fun- 
gufles,  confining  of  branches  or  llalks, 
of  a woody  ftruflure,  tough,  firm,  and 
hard,  and  of  an  uneven  furface.  Thefe 
fungi  produce  feparate  male  and  female 
flowers ; the  male  flowers  confift  only  of 
anlherse  of  an  oblong  figure,  fupported 
on  very  fliort  ftamina,  and  placed  only 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant.  Thefe-* 
male  flowers  are  lodged  in  cavities,  or 
cells,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant;  and 
30  A a confift 
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CtHifift  of  placentje,  of  a roundifli  figure, 
f and  gelatinous  fubftance,  to  which  are  af- 
fixed great  numbers  of  ropndidi  feeds. 
JCYLO-ALOES,  or  Aloe-wood,  in 
pharmacy.  See  the  article  Aloe. 

This  drug  is  diiilnguiflied  into  three 
ibits,  the  calarnbac.  the  common  lignum 
aloes,  and.  calambour. 

The  calainbac,  or  finefl:  aloes-wood,  call- 
ed by  authors  lignum  aloes  piaeftantiflr- 
mum,  and  by  the  Chinefe  fukhiarg,  is 
the  inoft  rcliuous  of  all  the  woods  we  are 
acquainted  with  : it  is  of  a light  fpongy 
texture,  very,  porous,  and  its  pore.s  lb  fill- 
ed up  with  a foft  and  fragrant  rtfin,  that 
the  whole  may  be  preffed  and  dented  by 
the  fingers  like  wax,  or  moulded  about  by 
chewing  in  the  mouth,  in  tlie  n'.o'.ner  of 
pniiich.  This  kind,  laid  on  the  fire, 
melts  in  great  paits  like  refin,  and  burns 
away  in  a few  rriomerit.s,  with  a bright 
flrme  and  perfumed  fmell.  Its  fcent, 
while  in  the  mal's,  is  very  fragrant  and 
agreeable  j and  its  tafte  acrid  and  bit- 
terifli,  but  very  aromatic  and  agreeable  ; 
it  is  fo  variable  in  its  colour,  that  foir.e 
have  divided  it  into  three  kinds,  the  one 
variegated  with  black  and  purple;  the 
fecond,  with  the  fame  black,  but  with 
yellowidi  inflead  of  purple;  .and  the 
third,  yellovy  alone,  like  the  yolk  of  an 
egg:  this  laft  is  the  leaft  fcented  of  the 
three;  the  fubftance,  however,  in  them- 
all,  is  the  fame  in  every  relprift,  except 
their  colour.  Tt  is  brought  from  Cochin- 
china. 

The  lignum  aloes  vulgare  is  the  fecond 
in  value.  This  is' of  a more-dtnCe  and 
compafl  texture,  and  confequenily  lefs 
refinous  than  the  other:  there  is  fome 
of  it,  however,  that  is  fpongy,  and  has 
the  holes  filled  up  with  the  right  refinous 
matter ; and  all  of  it,  when  good,  has 
veins  of  the  fame  refin  in  it.  'We  meet 
with  it  in  fmall  fragments,  which  have 
been  cut  and  Iplit  from  larger  ; thcfe  are 
of  a tolerably  denfe  texture,  in  the  more 
folid  pieces,  and  of  a dulky  brown  co- 
lour, variegated  with  refinous  black  veins. 
It  is  in  this  ftate  very  heavy,  and  lefs 
fragrant  than  in  thofe  pieces  which  (hew 
a multitude  of  little  holes,  filled  up  with 
the  fame  blackifti  matter  that  forms  the 
veins  in  others.  The  woody  part  of  thefe 
Jail  pieces  is  fomewhat  darker  than  the 
other,  and  is  not  qnfrequently  purplifti, 
or  even  blackifti.  The  fmell  of  the  com- 
mon alpe-wood  is  very  agreeable,  but 
BQt  fp  ftrpijgly  perfuiiied  gs'  tfie  fovpqsr. 
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Its  tafte  is  fomewhat  hitter  and  acrid, 
but  very  aromatic.  This  wood  is  alfo 
brought  from  Cochinchina,  and  fome- 
times  from  Sumatra. 

The  calambour,  or,  as  feme  write  it,  ca- 
lambouc,  is  alfo  called  agallochum  Cyl- 
veftre,  and  lignum  aloes  mexicanum.  It 
is  a light  and  friable  wood,  of  a dulky 
and  often  mottled  colour,  between  aduf- 
ky  green  black,  and  a deep  brown.  Its 
fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but  much 
lefs  fweet  than  that  of  either  of  the 
others;  and  its  tafte  bltterifli,  but  not  fo 
much  acrid  or  aromatic  as  either  of  the 
two  former.  We  meet  with  this  very  fre. 
quent,  and  in  large  logs,  and  thefe  foine- 
times  entire,  fometimes  only  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  the  conical  part  being  feparat- 
ed.  This  is  brought  from  the  iflund  of 
Timor,  and  is  the  aloe-wood  ufed  by  the 
csbinet-rnakers  and  inlayers. 

The  Indians  ufe  the  calarnbac  by  way  of 
incenfp,  burning  fmall  pieces  of  it  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods ; and  fometimes 
their  great  geople  burn  it  in  their  houfes, 
in  times  of  fealiing.  It  is  efteemed  a cor- 
dial, taken  inwardly  ; and  they  fometimes 
give  it  in  'diforders.  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  deftroy  worms.  A very 
fragrant  oil  may  be  ptocured  from  it,  by 
dittillation,  which  is  recommended  in  pa- 
ralytic cafes,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

It  is  at  prefenf,  however,  but  little  ufed, 
and  would  fcarce  be  met  with  any  where 
in  the  fliops,  but  that  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  old  compofitions. 
XYLO-BALSAMUM,  a name  which  na- 
tuialifts  giv'e  to  the  wood  of  the  tree  which 
yields  that  precious  gum  known  to  the 
Latins  by  the  name  of  opobalfamum,  and 
to  us  by  the  balm  of  gilead,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Balsam. 

We  have  branches  of  this  tree  brought  us 
- from  Cairo  ; they  are  very  ftrait,  brittle, 
unequal,  and  full  of  knots;  their  baik 
reddifti  without,  and  greenifti  within. 
The  xylo-balfamum  is  reputed  good  to 
ftrengthen  the  brain  and  ftomach,  and  to 
expel  p.oifon. 

XYLOCASIAjin  the  materia  medica,  the 
fame  with  the  caflialigna.  See  Cassia, 
XYLON,  the  prickly  cotton-tree, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polyanclrla- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  confills  of  a Angle  petal,  divided 
into  five  oval,. hollow,  patent  fegmeius  ; 
the  fruit  is  a large,  oblong,  turbinated 
capfule,  formed. of  five  woody  valves, 
gild  CPBtaining  five  cells  j the  feeds  are 
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youndifli,  and  fixed  to  a columnar  pen- 
tagonal  receptacle,  and  have  a quantity 
of  fine  down,  or  cotton,  adhering  to  them. 

XylON  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  goffy- 
pium.  See  the  articles  GossygiUM 
and  Cotton. 

XYLOSTEUM,  in  botany,  a name  given 
by  Tournefort  to  the  lonicera  of  Linn^- 
us.  See  the  article  Lonicera, 

XYNOECIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an 
anniverfary  feaft,  obferved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  honour  of  Minerva,  upon  the 
fixteenth  of  Hecatombseon,  in  memory 
that,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Thefeus,  they 
left  their  country- feats,  in  which  they 
lay  difperfed  here  and  there  in  Attica, 
and  united  together  in  one  body. 

XYRIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  three  plain, 
patent,  large,  crenated  petals,  with  nar- 


row ungues,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; 
The  fruit  is  a roundifli,  trilocular,  tri- 
valvar  capfule,  within  the  cup,  with  a 
great  number  of  very  ftnall  feeds.  See 
plate  CCCTI,  fig.  3. 

XYSTARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  mailer 
or  direflor  of  the  xyftus.  In  the  greek 
gvmnafiunf),  thexyftarchawas  the  feco,nd 
officer,  and  the  gymnafiarcha  the  firft; 
the  former  was  his  lieutenant,  and  pre- 
fided  over  the  two  xylti,  and  all  exercifes 
of  the  athletae  therein. 

XYSTUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a long 
portico,  open  or  covered  at  the  top; 
where  the  athletae  praflifed  wreftling  and 
running  : the  gladiators,  who  praClifed 
therein,  were  called  xyftici. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  xyftus  was  only 
anally,  pr  double  row  of  trees,  meet- 
ing like  an  arbour,  and  forming  afliade 
to  walk  under. 


Y. 


Yor  y,  the  twenty-third  letter  of 
our  alphabet : its  found  is  formed 
* by  expreffing  the  breath  with  a 
fudden  expanfion  of  the  lips  from 
that  configuration  by  which  we  exprefs 
the  vowel  u.  It  is  one  of  the  ambigeni- 
al  letters,  being  a confonant  in  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  and  placed  before  all 
vowels,  as  in  yard,  yield,  young,  &c. 
but  before  no  confonant.  At  the  end 
of  words  it  is  a vowel,  and  is  fubftituted 
for  the  found  of  i,  as  in.try,  defcry,  &c. 
In  the  middle  of  words  it  is  not  ufed  fo 
frequently  as  i is,  unlefs  in  words  deriv- 
ed from  the  greek,  as  in  chyle,  empyreal, 
&e,  though  it  is  admitted  into  the  mid- 
dle of  foine  pure  englilh  words,  as  in 
dying,  flying,  &c.  The  Romans  had  no 
capital  of  this'  letter,  but  ufed  the  fmall 
one  in  the  middle  and  laft  fyllables  of 
words,  as  in  corya7nbus , onyx,  Jnartyr. 
Y is  alfo  a numeral,  fignifying  150,  or, 
according  to  Baronius,  159;  and  with  a 
daflr  a-top,  as  Y,  it  fignified  150,000. 
YACHT,  or  Yatch,  a velfel  with  one 
deck,  carrying  from  four  to  twelVe  guns. 
See  the  article  Ship. 

YARD,  a ineafure  of  length  ufed  in  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  chiefly  to  meafure  cloth, 
fluffs,  fife.  See  the  article  Measure, 
T4?,P,  in  anatomy.  See  Peni?, 


Yard-land  is  taken  to  fignify  a certain 
quantity  of  land,  in  fome  counties  being 
fifteen  acres,  and -in  others  twenty  5 in 
fome  twenty-four,  and  in  others  thirty 
and  forty  acres. 

Yards  of  a Jhip,  are  thole  long  pieces  of 
timber  which  are  made  a little  tapering 
at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each  athwart 
its  proper  maft,  with  the  fails  made  fall 
to  them,  fo  as  to  be  hoifted  up,  or  low- 
ered down,  as  occafion  ferves.  They 
have  their  names  from  the  malls  unto 
which  they  belong.  As  for  the  length  of 
the  main-yard,  it  is  ufually  five-fixtbs 
of  the  length  of  the  keel,  or  fix  fevenths 
of  the  length  of  the  main-mall.  Their 
thicknefs  is  commonly  f of  an  inch  for 
every  yard  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
main-top-yard  is  two  fifths  of  the  main- 
yard;  and  the  fore-yard  four-fifths  there- 
of. The  fprit-fail  yard,  and  crols  jack- 
yard  are  half  the  mizzen-yard  ; and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mizzen-yard  and  fprit- 
fail-yard  is  half  an  inch  for  every  yard  in 
length.  All  fmall  yards  are  half  the 
great  yards  from  cleat  to  cleat.  When  a 
yard  is  down  a portlaft,  it  gives  the 
length  of  all  top-fail-fheets,  lifts,  ties, 
and  burnt-lines,  as  alfo  of  the  leech-lines 
and  halliards,  meafuring  from  the 
hounds  to  the  deck:  and  when  it  is 
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toilled.  It  gives  the  length  of  clew  lines, 
clew-garnets,  braces,  tackles,  Iheeta, 
arid  bow-lines. 

There  are  feveral  fea- terms  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  yards  ; as,  fquare 
the  yards  ; that  is,  fee  that  they  hang 
right  a-crofs  the  fliip,  and  no  yard-arm 
traverfed  more  than  another  ; top  the 
yards,  that  is,  make  them  ftand  even. 
To  top  the  main  and  fore-yards,  the 
clew-lines  are  the  moll  proper ; but 
when  the  top -fails  are  flowed,  then  the 
top-fail-lheets  will  top  them. 

Yard-arm  is  that  half  of  the  yard  that  is 
on  either  fide  of  the  malt,  when  it  lies 
athwart  the  fliip. 

Yards  alfo  denotes  places  belonging  to  the 
navy,  where  the  fliips  of  war,  Sfr.  are 
laid  up  in  harbour.  There  are,  belonging 

■ to  his  majefty’s  navy,  fix  great  yards, 
'tr/s;.  Chatham,  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
Portfmouth,  Sheernefs,  and  Plymouth; 
thefe  yards  are  fitted  with  feveral  docks, 
wharfs,  lanches,  and  graving  places,  for 
the  building,  repairing,  and  cleaning  of 
his  majefty’s  Ihips ; and  therein  are  lodged 
great  quantities  of  timber,  malls,  planks, 
anchors,  and  other  materials  : there  are 
alfo  convenient  llore-houfes  in  each  yard, 
in  which  are  laid  up  vail  quantities  of 
cables,  rigging,  fails,  blocks,  and  all 
other  forts  of  ftores,  needful  for  the  roy- 
al navy. 

YARE,  among  Tailors,  implies  ready  or 
quick  : as,  be  yare  at  the  helm  ; that  is, 
be  quick,  ready,  and  expeditious  at  the 
helm.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for 
bright  by  feamen  ; as,  to  keep  his  arms 
yare  ; that  is,  to  keep  them  clean  and 
bright. 

Yare,  a river  of  Norfolk,  which  runs  from 
weft  to  eall,  through  that  county,  pall- 
ing by  Norwich,  and  falling  into  the 
German-fea  at  Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a borough  and  port- town 
of  Norfolk,  lituated  on  the  German-fea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Norwich. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Yarmouth  is  alfo  a borough-town  of  the 
Ille  of  Wight,  in  Hampfliire,  filu.ated  on 
the  north-well  coall  of  the  Illand,  fix 
miles  well  of  Newport. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

YARN,  wool  or  flax,  fpun  into  thread,  of 
which  they  weave  cloth.  See  the  articles 
Cloth,  Wool,  &c. 

Yarn  is  ordered  after  thefollowing  man- 
ner ; after  it  has  been  fpun  upon  fpindles, 

■ fpools,  or  the  like,  they  reel  it  upon  reels. 


which  are  hardly  two  feet  In  length, 
and  have  but  two  contrary  crofs-bars,  be- 
ingthe  bell,  and  the  leall  liable  to  ravel- 
ling. In  reeling  of  fine  yarn,  the  better 
to  keep  it  from  ravelling,  you  mull,  as 
it  is  reeled,  with  a tye-band  of  big-twift, 
divide  the  flipping  or  fkain  into  feveral 
leys,  allowing  to  every  ley  eighty  threads, 
and  twenty  leys  to  every  flipping,  if  the 
yarn  is  very  fine  ; otherwile  iefs  of  both 
kinds.  The  yarn  being  fpun,  reeled, 
and  in  the  flippings,  the  next  thing  is  to 
fcour  it.  In  order  to  fetch  out  the  fpots, 
it  Ihould  be  laid  in  lukewarm  water  for 
three  or  four  days,  each  day  Ihifting  it 
once,  wringing  it  out,  and  laying  it  in 
another  water  of  the  fame  nature  : then 
carry  it  to  a well  or  brook,  and  rinfe  it 
till  nothing  comes  from  it  but  pure  clean 
water  : that  done,  take  a bucking-tub, 
and  cover  the  bottom  thereof  with  very 
fine  alhen  alhes  ; and  then  having  open- 
ed and  fpread  the  flippings,  lay  them  on 
thofe  afhes,  and  put  more  afhes  above, 
and  lay  in  more  flippings,  covering  them 
with  alhes  as  before;  and  thus  lay  one 
upon  another,  till  all  tlie  yarn  be  put  in; 
afterwards  cover  the  uppermolt  yarn 
with  a bucking  cloth,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  bignefs  of  the  tub,  lay  therein  a 
peck  or  two  more  of  afhes  : this  done, 
pour  -upon  the  uppermoft  cloth  a .great 
deal  of  warm  water,  till  the  tub  can  re. 
ceive  no  more,  and  let  it  ftand  fo  all 
night.  Next  morning  you  are  to  fet  a 
kettle  of  clean  water  on  the  fire  ; and 
when  it  is  warm,  pull  out  the  fpiggotof 
the  bucking  tub,  to  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it,  into  another  clean  vellel  ; as  the 
bucking- tub  waftes,  fill  it  up  again  with 
the  warm  water  on  the  fire  ; and  as  the 
water  on  the  fire  wattes,  fo  likewife  fill 
that  up  with  the  lye  that  comes  from  the 
bucking-tub ; ever  obferving  to  make 
the  lye  hotter  and  hotter,  till  it  boils ; 
then  you  mull,  as  before,  ply  it  with 
the  boiling  lye  at  leaft  four  hours  toge- 
ther, which  is  called  the  driving  of  a 
buck  of  yarn. 

All  this  being  done,  for  the  whitening  of 
it,  you  mull  take  off  the  bucking  cloth  ; 
then  putting  the  yarn  with  the  lye-aflies 
into  large  tubs,  with  your  bands  labour 
the  yarn,  afhes,  and  lye  pretty  Well  toge- 
ther; afterwards  carry  it  to  a well,  or  riv- 
er, and  rinfe  it  clean  ; then  hang  it  upon 
poles  in  the  air  all  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  take  the  flippings  down,  and  lay  them 
in  water  all  night;  the  next  day  hang 
them  up  again,  and  throw  vvater  upon 
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them  as  they  dry,  obferving  to  tur«  that 
fide  outmoft  which  whitens  floweft.  Af- 
ter having  done  this  for  a week  together, 
put  all  the  yarn  again  into  a bucking- 
tub,  without  aflies,  covering  it  as  before 
with  a bucking-cloth  ; lay  thereon  good 
ftore  of  frefh  alhes,  and  drive  that  buck, 
as  before,  with  very  ftrong  boiling  lye, 
for  half  a day,  or  more;  then  take  it 
out,  and  rinfe  it,  hanging  it  up,  as  be- 
fore, in  the  day-time,  to  dry,  and  lay- 
ing it  in  water  at  night,  another  week  : 
laftly,  walh  it  over  in  fair  water,  and 
fo  dry  it  up.  Your  yarn  being  thus 
fcoured  and  whitened,  wind  it  up  into 
round  balls  of  a moderate  fize.  See  the 
article  Reel.  i 

Cable-yarn  pays,  on  importation,  for  the 
hundred  weight  7 s.  Sy-Jg-d.  there  is  no 
drawback  on  exportation.,  Camel  or 
mohair-yarn  pays  on  importation  for  the 

■hundredweight;— id.  and  draws  back 
gi  100 

c — ^d.  Cotton-yarn,  notoftheEaft- 
^100 

Indies,  on  importation,  pays  per  pound 
87^ 

3,-Ltd,  and  on  exportation  draws  back 
100 
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a'2— ^ d.  Cotton-yarn  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
100 

on  importation,  pays  per  pound-4y56_d. 

and  on  exportation  draws  back  fyLlt  d, 

. 100 

Grogram-yarn,  on  importation,  pays  per 
pound  6^^d.  and  on  exportation  draws 
-i 

back  6-^d.  Irilh  yarn,  in  packs  con- 
100 

taining  four  hundred  weight,  at  fix  fcore 
pound  to  the  hundred,  if  by  certificate, 
is  free  from  any  duty  on  importation. 
Sail-yarn,  on  importation,  pays  per 
. ,5 

pound  i-tild.  and  on  exportation  draws 


100 

2 Q~ 

back  1-2.^  d.  For  every  pound  weight 
100 

of  french,  dutch,  mufcovia,  or  fpruce, 
and  all  other  raw  linen-yarn,  there  is  a 
duty  of  id,,  on  importation;  and  no 
draw  back  on  exportation.  Wick-yarn 
on  importation,  pays,  the  dozen  pound, 
8 

»s.  1— iLd.  and  on  exportation  draws 

a8j 

back  IS.  1) d.  Woollen  or  bay. 

lOQ  ■' 

yarn,  on  importation,  pays  the  hundred 
i»s.  lod.  and  on  exportation  draws 
{jack  us.  jd.  Worlted-yarn,  being 


two  or  more  threads  twilled  or  thrown* ' 

on  importation,  pays  the  pound  z-iid, 

loo 

-OJj 

and  on  exportation  draws  back  aX_ld. 

, 100, 

YARRINGLE,  a kind  of  inllrument,  or 
reel,  on  which  hanks  of  yarn  are  wound, 
.to  clues  or  balls.  See  Reel, 

YARUM,  a market-town  of  the  north 
riding  of  yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Tees,  thirty  miles  north  of  York. 
YAWNING,  ofcitatio,  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth,  occafioned  by  a 
vapour  or  ventofity  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  and  generally  witneffing  an  irk- 
fome  wearinefs,  or  an  inclination  to  fleep. 
Yawning,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is 
performed  by  expanding  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  all  the  mufcles  capable  of  fpon- 
taneous  motion;  by  greatly  extending 
the  lungs;  by  drawing  in  gradually  and 
llowly  a large  quantity  of  air;  and  gra- 
dually and  llowly  breathing  it  out,  after 
it  has  been  retained  for  fome  time,  and 
ratified;  and  then  reftoring  the  mufcles 
to  their  natural  ftate.  Hence  the  effeft 
of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate,  and 
equally  diftribute  all  the  humours  thro’ 
all  the  veflels  of  the  body,  and  confe- 
quently  to  qualify  the  mufcles  and  organs 
. of  fenfation  for  their  various  funflions. 
Sanflorius  obferves,  that  a great  deal  is 
infenlibly  difcharged,  when  nature  en- 
deavours to  get  rid  of  the  retained  per- 
fpirable  matter,  by  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing  of  the  limbs.  To  thefe  a perfon  is 
molt  inclined  juft  after  fleep,  becaufe,  a 
greater  quantity  going  off  by  the  pores 
of  the  Ikin,  than  at  other  times,  when- 
foever  a perfon  wakes,  the  increafed  cpn- 
traflion  that  then  happens,  clofes  a great 
deal  of  the  perfpirable  matter  in  the  cu- 
taneous palfages,  which  will  continually 
give  fuch  irritations,  as  excite  yawning 
and  ftretching;  and  fuch  motions,  by 
fliaking  the  membranes  of  the  whole 
body,,  and  Ihifting  the  contafls  of  their 
fibres,  and  the  .inclofed  matter,  by  de- 
grees throw  it  off.  Hence  we  fee  the 
reafon,  why  healthful,  ftrong  people  are 
moft  inclined  to  fuch  motions,  becaufe 
they  perfpire  moft  in  time  of  fleep,  and 
therefore  have  more  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  to  lodge  in  the  pores,  and  greater 
irritations  thereunto. 

YAWS,  in  the  fea- language.  A fliip  is 
faid  to  make  yaws,  when  Ihe  does  not 
fleer  fteady,  but  goes  in  and  out  when 
there  is  a ftiff  gale. 

Yaw?, 
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Yaws,  a diftemper  endetnial  to  Guinea 
and  the  hotter  climates  in  Africa.  It 
makes  its  firft  appearance  in  little  fpots  on 
the  cuticle,  not  bigger  than  a pin’s  point, 
which  increafe  daily,  and  become  protu- 
berant, like  pimples.  Soon  after,  the 
cuticle  frets  off,  and  then,  inftead  of  pus 
dr  ichor,  there  appears  white  floughs  or 
Ibrdes,  under  which  is  a fmall  red  fun- 
gus. Thefe  increafe  gradually,  lome  to 
the  fize  of  a fmall  wood-ftrawberry, 
others  to  that  of  a rafpberry,  others, 
again  exceed  the  largeft  mulberry,  which 
in  (hape  they  very  much  refemWe.  In  the 
mean  time  the  black  hair  growing  in  the 
yaws  turns  to  a tranfparent  white.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  the  exaft  time  which 
the  yaws  take  in  going  through  their  dif- 
ferent ftages.  Lufty  well  fed  negroes 
have  had  feveral  yaws  as  big  as  a mul- 
berry in  a month’s  time,  whereas  the 
low  in  flelh,  with  a fcahty  allowance 
have  palled  three  months  without  their 
growing  to  the  fize  of  a ftrawberry. 
They  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
but  are  mod  plentiful,  and  of  the  largelt 
fize  about  the  groin,  privy  parts,  anus, 
armpits,  and  face  : they  are  largelt  when 
fewell  in  number,  and  ‘vice  ‘vetfa.  They 
are  not  painful,  unlefs  handled  roughly, 
nor  caufe  a lofs  of  appetite.  They  con- 
tinue  long  without  any  fenfible  altera- 
tion ; and  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  as 
, foon  as  the  fungufes  become  dry,  the  in- 
fcflion  is  exhaiilted. 

The  yaws  are  not  dangerous,  if  the  cute 
is  Ikillfully  managed  at  a proper  time. 
But  if  the  patient  has  been  once  falivat- 
ed,  or  has  taken  any  quantity  of  inercu- 
ry,  and  his  Ikin  once  cleared  .thereby, 
the  cure  will  be  very  dilRcult,  if  not  im- 
praiSlicable.  The  following  form  of  me- 
dicine is  recommended  as  a cure  ; take 
of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  fcruple ; of 
camphor  dilTolved  in  fpirits  of  wine,  five 
grains ; of  theriaca  andromachi,  ope 
dram;  and  as  much  of  fyrup  of  falFron 
as  will  make  a bolus.  Let  the  bolus  be 
taken  at  going  to  reft,  which  muft  be  re- 
peated for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
till  the  yaws  come  to  the  height.  Then 
throw  the  patient  into  a gentle  faliva- 
tion,  with  calomel  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
without  farther  preparation.  After  fa- 
livatinn,  fvveat  the  patient  twice  or  thrice, 
on  a frame  or  chair,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  give  the  following  tleftuary,  ‘viz.  of 
Kihiops  mineral,  one  ounce  and  a half, 
of  gum  Eiiaiaciim,  half  an  ounce;  the- 
riaca andrOi-nachi,  and  conferva  of  red 
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rofes,  of  each  one  ounce ; oil  of  falTa- 
fras,  twenty  drops ; and  as  much  of  fynip 
of  falFroh  as  is  requifite  for  art  eleftuary. 
Of  this  let  two  drams  be  taken  in  the 
morning  and  at  night.  He  may  likewife 
drink  the  decoJlion  of  guaiacum  and  faf. 
ftfras  fermented  with  mblalTeS,  for  his 
e'onftant  drink,  while  the  elefluary  is 
taking,  and  a week  or  a fortnight  after 
the  eleftuary  is  fpent.  Sometimes  there 
remains  one  large  yaw,  high  and  knob- 
ed,  red  and  hioift  ; this  is  Called  the 
mafter-yaw.  This  muft  be  confunied 
an  eighth  or  a tenth  part  of  an  inch  be- 
low the  fkin,  with  corrofive  red  mercury, 
aytd  burnt  alum,  of  each  an  equal  quan- 
tity,  arid  digefted  with  one  ounce  ofyel. 
low  bafiliCoti,  and  one  dram  of  ted  cor- 
rofive mercury,  and  cicatrized  with  lint 
pfelfed  out  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
the  vitriol-ftone. 

YAXLEY,  a market-town  ofHuntington- 
(hire,  twelve  miles  north  of  Huntington, 

YEAR,  annus,  the  time  the  fun  takes  to 
go  thro’  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac. 
See  the  articles  Zodiac  and  Earth. 
This  is  properly  the  natural  or  tropical 
year,  and  contains  365  days,  5-hours,  and 
49  minutes.  As  for  the  gregorian,  the 
civil,  the  folaror  aftr6nomiCa!,-the  biffex. 
tile,  and  platonic  years,  fee  them-  under 
the  articles  Gregorian,  Civil,  (sfc. 
The  julian  year  derives  both  its  name 
and  inftitution  from  Julius  Casfar  the  dic- 
tator ; for  before  his  time  theform  of  the 
roman  year  was  fo  corrupted  by  the  in- 
difcretion  of  the  pontiffs,  in  whofe  hands 
the  power  of  intercalation  was  lodged, 
that  the  winter-months  fell  back  to  the 
autumn,  and  thofe  of  autumn  to  the 
fummer.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveni- 
ences, the  diSlator  not  only  added  to  that 
year,  in  which  he  fet  about  the  reforma- 
tipn  of  the  kalendar,  the  common  inter- 
calation of  Z3  days,  between  the  23d 
and  24th  days  of-February,  purfuant  to 
Numa  Pompilius’s  inftitution,  but  like, 
wife  67  days  more  between  November 
and  December,  fo  that  this  year  contained 
445  days.  This  done,  he  inftiluted  a 
folaryear  of  365  days  and  6 hours,  pur- 
fuant to  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  every  fourth  year  he  or- 
dered a day  to  be  added.  See  Grego- 
rian, Bissextile,  and  Embolismic. 
The  Arabs,'  Saracens,  and  Turks  count 
their  year  by  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
making  it  confift  of  12  moons  or  months, 
whereof  fome  have  30,  and  fome  29  days, 
alternately  } and  thefe  altogether  make 
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S 54  ^sys,  and  conftitute  a common  hinar 
year;  and  354  days,  8 hours,  48  mi- 
nutes, 38  feconds,  12  thirds,  conftitute 
what  is  called  a lunar  aftronomical  year. 
The  Greeks  counted  their  year  by  the  mo- 
tion o-f  both  fun  and  moon  ; and  finding 
that  there  was  1 1 days  difference  between 
the  lunar  and  Iblar  years,  at  firft  they  add- 
ed an  intercalary  month  every  two  years, 
containing  22  days.  Afteiwards  confi- 
dering  the  6 hours  alfo,  they  put  their 
embolifm  off  4 years,  and  then  mak- 
ing the  three  firft  years  to  contain 
three  hundred  and  fifty-'our  days  each, 
this  made  the  fourth  year  to  have  399 
days  : and  to  make  this  intercalation  the 
more  remarkable,  they  inftituted  the 
Olympic  games  on  every  fuch  fourth  year, 
whence  came  the  computation  by  olym- 
piads. See  the  article  Olympiad. 

The  Egyptians  had  two  forts  of  years, 
the  erratic  and  the  fixed,  or  afiiiac : the  er- 
ratic was  called  the  nabonalfarean,  from 
the  epoctlia  which  takes  its  rife  from  Nabo- 
nalTar  king  of  the  Chaldees.  As  it  ne- 
glefls  the  6 hours,  which  in  the  julian 
form  make  a leap  day  once  in  four  years, 
its  beginning  anticipates  the  julian  every 
fourth  year  by  a day,  and  therefore  it  is 
juftly  called  erratic.  The  anticipation 
of  one  day  in  four  years  gains  of  the 
julian  years  one  in  1460,  fo  that  1461 
nabonalfarean  years  make  but  1460  julian 
years;  The  fixed  Egyptian  year  ohlerves 
the  julian  form  of  365  days  and  6 hours, 
making  a leap  day  of  the  fix  hours  once 
in  four  years.  It  differs  from  the  julian 
in  this,  that  its  months  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  nabonalfarean,  that  it  begins 
on  Aug.  29,  inftead  of  January  i ; or  on 
Aug.  30,  if  it  be  a leap-year ; that  it  takes 
in  the  leap-day,  not  in  February,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  See  the  articles 
Epocha  and  Intercalary. 

The  peifian  erratic  year  goes  by  the  name 
yezdegerdic,  by  realbn  that  the  perfian 
epocha  commences  from  the  death  of 
Yezdegird,  the  laft  perfian  king,  who 
wis  killed  by  the  Saracens.  It  confifts 
of  twelve  months,  containing  thirty  days 
each,  and  five  fupernumerary  ones ; fo 
that  it  differs  from  the  nabonalfarean  only 
in  the  names  of  the  months,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epocha.  See  Month. 
The  gelalean  year,ufed  alfo  by  the  Perfians, 
is  very  w.ll  adapted  to  the  folar  motions. 
It  takes  in  a leap-day  every  fourth  year, 
but  every  fixth  or  feventh  turn  it  throws 
it  forw.ird  to  the  fifth  year,  by  whi'h 
means  the  equinoxes  and  folftkes  are  fix- 
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ed  to  almoft  the  fame  days  of  the  months. 
The  fyriac  year  confifts  of  365  days  and 
6 hours,  being  divided  into  12  months 
of  equal  extent  with  thofe  of  the  julian 
year,  to  which  they  correfpond  : this 
year  begins  Oftofter  i,  fo  that  the  month 
called  Tilhrim  agrees  with  our  Oilober. 
The  aftronomical  year  is  two-fold,  wls:, 
the  tropical  and  fidereal  ; by  the  latter  is 
meant  that  fpace  of  time  which  the  fun 
takes  in  departing  from  a fixed  ftar,  and 
returnirig  to  the  lame  again.  This  year 
confifts  of  365  days,  6 hours,  and  10  mi- 
nutes. 

As  the  form  of  the  year  is  various  among 
difterent  nations,  fo  likewife  is  the  begin- 
ning : the  Jews  began  tlieir  ecclefiaftical 
year  with  the  new  moon  of  that  month 
whole  full  moon  happens  next  after  the 
vernal  equinox  ; and  every  feventh  year 
they  kept  as  a fabbatic  year,  during 
which  they  let  their  land  lie  at  reft.  The 
antient  jewilli  year  was  made  to  agree 
with  the  folar  year,  by  the  adding  of  1 1, 
and  fometimes  of  12  days,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  by  an  embolifmic  month. 
Thebeginning  oftheathenian  orattic  year 
was  reckoned  from  that  new  moon,  the 
full  moon  of  which  comes  next  after  the 
fummer  folftice.  The  macedonian  lunar 
year  agrees  with  the  athenian,  excepting 
that  the  former  takes  its  beginning,  not 
from  the  fummer-folftice,  but  from  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  ethiopic  year  is 
a folar  year,  agreeing  with  the  afliac  or 
fixed  egyptian  year,  except  in  this,  that 
the  names  of  the  months  are  different, 
and  that  it  commences,  with  the  egyptian 
year,  on  Aug.  29,  of  the  julian  year. 
The  arabian  or  mahonietan  year  is  called 
alfo  that  of  the  hegira,  becaufe  the  calcu- 
lation of  thefe  years  runs  from  the  epocha 
of  the  hegira,  when  Mahomet  fled  from. 
Mecca  to  Medina  ; they  had  twelve  civil 
months  in  a year,  which  contained  29  and 
. 30  days,  by  turns,  abating  for  their  leap- 
years,  in  which  the  month  Dulheggia 
has  always  30.  See  Hegira. 

The  Mahometans  begin  their  year  when 
the  fun  enters  aries ; the  Perfians,  in  the 
month  anfwering  to  our  June;  the  Chmel'e, 
and  moft  of  the  Indians,  begin  jt  witi'.  the 
firft  moon  in  March':  at  Rome  there  are 
two  ways  of  computing  the  year,  the  one, 
beginning  at  the  nativity  of  bnr  Lord, 
which  the  notaries  ufe;  the  other  in  March, 
on  occafion  of  the  incarnation,  and  it  is, 
from  this  the  bulls  are  dated.  'The  civil 
or  legal  year,  iritEngland,.  as  well  as  the 
hiftorical  year,  .commences  Jan,  1,  by  the 
20  B - late 
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late  aft  for  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle : the 
church,  as  toherfolemn  fervice,  begins  the 
year  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent,  which 
is  always  that  next  St.  Andrews’s  day. 

Year  and  day,  in  law,  figniiies  a cer- 
tain time  that  by  law  determines  a right, 
or  works  preferiplion  in  divers  cafes  ; as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  eftray,  if  the  owner  do 
not  challenge  it  within  that  time,  it  be- 
comes forfeited  to  the  lord  ; fo  of  a wreck, 
&c.  The  like  time  is  given  to  profecute 
appeals  in  j and  where  a perfon  wound- 
ed, dies  in  a year  and  a day  after  the 
wound  received,  it  makes  the  offender 
guilty  of  murder.  See  Estray,  fife. 
There  is  alfo  year  and  day  ,3nd  wafte, 
which  is  taken  to  be  part  of  the  king’s 
prerogative,  whereby  he  challenges  the 
profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  for  a 
year  and  a day,  of  thole  that  are  attainted 
of  petty  treafon  or  felony  ; and  the  king 
may  caufe  wafte  to  be  made  on  the  lands, 
fife,  by  deftroying  the  houfes,  ploughing 
up  the  meadows  and  paftures,  rooting  up 
the  woods,  fife,  unlefs  the  lord  of  the 
fee  agrees  with  him  for  the  redemption 
of  fuch  wafte. 

YEARN,  in  hunting,  fignifies  to  bark  as 
beagles  properly  do  at  their  prey. 

YELLOW,  one  of  the  original  colours  of 
light.  See  Colour  and  Light. 

YkLLOW,  in  dying,  is  oneof  the  five  fim- 
ple  and  mother  colours.  See  the  articles 
Colour  and  Dying. 

For  the  fineft  yellows,  they  firft  boil  the 
cloth  or  fluff  in  alum  or  pot-alhes,  and 
give  the  colour  with  weld  or  wold. 
Likewife  turmeric  gives  a good  yellow, 
though  not  the  bell. 

There  is  alfo  an  Indian  wood,  that  gives 
a yellow  colourborderingongold.  There 
is  another  fort  of  yellow,  made  of  favo- 
ry  i but  this  is  inferior  to  them  all. 

With  yellow,  red  of  madder,  and  that 
of  goat’s  hair  prepared  with  madder,  are 
made  the  gold  yellow,  aurora,  thought- 
colour,  macarate,  i.'abella,  chamoife-co- 
lour,  which  are  all  cafts  or  fliades  ofyellow. 
Painters  or  enamellers.  make  their  yel- 
low of  mafticote,  which  is  cerufs  raifed  to 
a yellow  colour  by  the  fire,  or  with  oker. 
Limners  and  colourets  make  it  with  faf- 
fron,  french  berries,  orcanette,  fife.  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us  a moft  beautiful  yellow 
may  be  procured  by  taking  good  quick- 
filver,  and  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  drav.'ing  off,  in  a 
glafs- retort,  the  Taline  menltruum  from 
the  metalline  liquor,  till  there  remains  a 
dry  fno'w  white  calx  at  the 'bottom  ; on 
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pouring  a large  quantity  of’fair  water  on 
this,  the  colour  changes  to  an  excellent 
light  yellow. 

He  fays,  he  fears  this  colour  is  too  coftly 
to  be  ufed  by  painters  ; and  he  does  not 
know  how  it  would  agree  with  every  pig. 
ment,  efpecially  oil-colours. 

Yellows,  a difeafein  a horfe,  much  the 
fame  with  that  called  the  jaundice  in 
man.  See  the  article  Jaundice. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  yellow 
and  the  black.  The  yellow  is  a very  fre. 
quent  diforder,  fay  the  farriers,  arifing 
from  obdruftions  in  the  gall-pipe,  ot 
the  little  dufts  opening  into  the  fame, 
occafioned  by  vifeid  or  gritty  matter 
lodged  therein,  or  a plenitude  a.nd  cpm. 
preffion.of  the  neighouring  blood-veirel!, 
by  means  whereof  the  matter  that  ftioulj 
be  turned  into  gall,  is  takep  up  by  the 
vein,  and  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
which  it  tinftures  yellow,  fo  that  the 
eyes,  infide  of  the  lips,  and  other  parti 
of  the  mouth  capable  of  Ihewing  the  co. 
lour,  appear  yellow.  The  effeft  where, 
of  is,  that  a horfe  will  be  dull,  heavy, 
and  low-fpirited,  eafily  jaded  by  the  leali 
labour  or  exerclfe,  fife.  The  black  ii 
known  by  other  lymptoms  : the  whitsi 
of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  lips  turn  to  a 
dulky  colour,  and  not  fo  clear  and  fan. 
guine  as  before.  For  the  cure  of  this  di(! 
eafe,  we  are  direfted  to  diffolve  an  ounce 
of  mithridate  in  a quart  of  ale,  or  beer, 
and  to  give  it  the  horfe  lukewarm  j ot 
inftead  of  mithridate,  two  ounces  of  vt. 
nice-treacle  ; and  if  that  is  not  to  be  had, 
three  fpoonfuls  of  common  treacle. 
This  diftemper  is  alfo  incident  to  blacli 
cattle.  The  cure  is,  to  bleed  them  in 
the  ears,  eyes,  and  in  the  tail  j to  pnt 
fait  into  their  ears,  and  to  rub  them  be. 

. tween  your  hands  : and  being  blooded, 
give  them  two  handfuls  of  fait  down 
their  throats,  dry  -over  night.  In  ill! 
morning  let  them  have  fenugreek,  tur- 
meric, long-pepper,  annife- feed,  and  li. 
quorice,  but  two  penny-worth  in  all, 
made  into  a powder,  and  given  in  a 
quart  of  ale  milk- warm. 
Yellow-hammer,  in  ornithology,  a 
fpecies  of  frangilla,  with  a yellow  head 
and  a greyilh  yellow  body.  See  the  at. 
tide  Frangilla. 

This  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  com. 
mon  fparrow,  and  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful bird : the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  hav! 
a hazel  coloured  iris,  tire  ears  are  patu- 
lous, the  beak  is  robuft  arid  conic,  ami 
the  fides  of  the  under  chap  of  it  art 

coni' 
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Wmpfcffed,  and  of  a fingular  form  ; the 
throat  and  belly  is  yellow,  the  breall  has 
a redifli  tinge  mixed  with  that  colour,  the 
■flioulders  are  of  a mixed  green  and  grey, 
and  the  feathers  which  cover  the  body  are 
black  in  their  middle,  but  their  edges 
have  a tinge  of  green. 

YEOMAN,  the  firft  or  higheft  degree 
among  the  plebeians  of  England,  next  in 
order  to  the  gentry.  See  the  articles 
Gentleman  and  Commons. 

"Ehe  yeomen  are  properly  freeholders, 
who  having  land  of  their  own,  live  on 
good  huibandry. 

Yeoman  is  alfo  a title  of  office  in  the  king’s 
houfliold,  of  a middle  place  or  rank  be- 
tween an  ulher  and  a groom.  See  the 
articles  Usher  and  Groom. 

Yeoman  of  the  guard  were  antiently  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  beft  rank 
under  gentry,  and  of  larger  ftature  than 
ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high. 

At  prefent  there  are  but  one  hundred 
yeomen  in  conftant  duty,  and  feventy 
more  not  in  duty  ; and  as  any  of  the 
hundred  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of 
the  feventy. 

They  go  drefled  after  themannerof  king 
Henry  VIII’s  time.  They  formerly  had 
diet  as  well  as  wages,  when  in  waiting, 
but  this  was  taken  off  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne, 

YEOVIL,  a market-town  of  Somerfetftiire, 
fituated  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Wells. 
YERKING,  in  the  manege,  is  when  a 
horfe  ftrikes  with  his  hind-legs,  or  flings 
and  kicks  back  with  his  whole  hind  quar- 
ters, ftretching  out  the  two  legs  nearly 
together,  and  even  to  their  full  extent. 
See  the  article  AiR  and  Leap. 

YEST,  Yeast,  or  Barm,  a head,  or 
fcum  riling  upon  beer  or  ale,  while 
working  or  fermenting  in  the  vat.  See 
Brewing,  Malt-liquors,  &c. 

It  is  ufed  for  a leven  or  ferment  in  the 
baking  of  bread,  as  ferving  to  fwell  or 
puff  it  up  very  confiderably  in  a little 
^ time,  and  to  make  it  much  lighter,  fofter, 
and  more  delicate.  When  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  it  renders  the  bread  bitter. 
See  the  articles  Baking  and  Bread. 
The  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  by  a 
decree  of  March  *4,  1688,  folemnly 
maintained  it  noxious  to  the  health  of 
: the  people  ; yet  could  not  that  prevent  its 
progrefs.' 

YEW,  taxus,  in  botany.  SeeTaxus, 
Yew,  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by  the  fait- workers 
: pfLimington,  and  feme  other  parts  of 


England,  to  exprefs  the  firft  riling  of  a 
fcum  upon  the  brine  in  boiling, 

■In  the  places  where  they  ufe  this  terra, 
they  add  no  clarifying  mixtures  to  the 
brine,  for  it  ferments  in  the  cirterns,  and 
all  its  foulnefs  finks  to  the  bottom,  in 
form  of  a thin  mud  5 they  admit  only  the 
clear  liquor  into  the  pan,  and  boil  this 
brfkly  till  it  yews,  that  is,  till  a thin 
Ikin  of  falt-appears  upon  its  furface  ; they 
then  damp  the  fire,  and  carefully  flcim  off 
this  film,  and  clear  only  the  fcratch,  or 
calcareous  earth,  which  feparates  to  the 
bottom. 

They  do  not  collefi  this  into  fcratch- 
pans,  as  at  many  of  the  other  works,  but 
they  rake  it  up  to  one  fide  of  the  pan,  and 
take  it  out  j they  then  add  a pieae  of  but- 
ter, and  continue  the  fire  moderately 
Itrong  till  the  fait  is  granulated.  They 
keep  a brilker  fire  on  this  occafion  at  Li- 
mington  than  in  moftof  the  other  works, 
fo  that  they  will  work  three  pans  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  See  the  article  Salt. 

YIELD,  or  Slack  the  hand,  in  the  ma*- 
nege,  is  to  flack  the  bridle,  and  give  the 
horfe  head.  See  the  article  Slack. 

YL  A,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland 
fituated  in  the  Irifli-fea,  weftofCantire. 

YNCA,  or  Inca,  an, appellation  antiently 
given  to  the  kings  of  Peru,  and  the  princes 
of  their  blood ; the  word  literally  fignify- 
ing  lord,  king,  emperor,  and  royal  blooda 

YOAK,  or  Yoke,  in  agriculture,  a frame 
of  wood,  fitted  over  the  necks  of  oxen, 
whereby  they  are  coupled  together,  and 
harnefled  to  the  plough.  See  Plough, 

It  confifts  of  feveral  parts,  as  the  yoke, 
properly  fo  called,  which  is  a thick.piece 
of  wood,  lying  over  the  neck  ; the  bow, 
which  compaffes  the  neck  about;  the 
ftitchings  and  wreathings,  which  hold 
the  bow  fall  in  the  yoke  ; and  the  yoke- 
ring and  ox-chain. 

The  Romans  made  the  enemies  they 
fubdued,  pafs  under  the  yoke,  which  they 
called  fub  jugum  tniitere,  that  is,  they 
made  them  pafs  under  a fort  of  furcte 
patibitlares,  or  gallows,  confifting  of  a 
pike,  or  other  weapon,  laid  acrofs  two 
others,  planted  upright,  in  the  ground. 
See  the  article  Furc  A. 

of  Land,  jugata  terra,  in  our  antient 
cuftoms,  was  the  fpace  which  a yoke  of 
oxen,  that  is,  two  oxen,  may  plow  in 
one  day.  See  Hyde  and  Yard-land 
5e«-YoAK.  When  the  fea  is  fo  rough,  tha 
thehelm  cannot  be  governed  by  the  hands 
the  feamen  make  a yoak  to  fteer  by,  that 
is,  they  fix  two  blocks'to  the  end  of  the 
ao  B % helai 
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helm,  and  reeving  two  finall  ropes  thro’ 
them,  which  they  call  falls,  by  having 
feme  men  at  each  tackle,  they  govern 
the  helm  by  direflion.  They  have  another 
way  of  making  a fea-yoak,  by  taking  a 
double  turn  about  the  end  of  the  helm 
with  a fingle  rope,  the  ends  being  laid  to 
the  (hip’s  Tides,  by  means  whereof  they 
guide  the  helm.  See  the  article  Helm. 

YOANGFU,  a city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince ofHuguam,  fituaied  on  the  river 
K.iam,  eaft  long.  1 14°,  north  lat.  5o‘’4o'. 

YOLK,  or  Yelk,  niitelluS)  tbeyellow  part 
in  the  middle  of  an  egg.  See  Egg. 

yONNE,  a river  in  France,  which  rifing 
in  Burgundy,  and  running  north  through 
Nivernois  and  Champain,  falls  into  the 
Seyne  at  Monterau  fur  Yonne. 

YORK,  the  capital  city  of  Yorkfliire,  (itu- 
atedon  the  river  Oufe,  iSo  miles  north  of 
London  : weft  long.  50',  north  lat.  54°. 
It  is  a large  city,  and  has  fome  good 
buildings  in  it,  particularly  the  cathedral, 
which  is  a gothic  pile,  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  the  fee  of 
an  archbifliop,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  , 

Nenv-Yov.K.,  one  of  the  britilh  colonies  in 
Worth  America,  which  comprehending  the 
jerfeys,  that  frequently  have  the  fame 
governor,  is  fimated  between  72®  and  74“ 
of  wed  long,  and  between  41"  and  44® 
of  north  lat.  bounded  by  Canada  on  thet 
no*b  ; New-England  on  the  ealt ; the 
american  Sea  on  the  fouth  ; and  Penfil- 
vania,  and  the  country  of  the  Iroquois 
on  the  weft. 

it^ec.u-YoRK,  the  capital  city  of  this  pro- 
vince, is  fituated  on  an  iflahri  in  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon’s  river,  in  weft  long. 
72°  30',  north  lat.  41°. 

Youth.  See  the  article  Adolescence. 
'The  renovation  of  youth  has  been  much 
fought  after  by  chemical  adepts  j and 
many  of  them  pretended  to  various  fe- 
crets,  for  this  purpofe  : but  unluckily. 


the  death  of  the  pretenders  proved  a 
fufficient  refutation  of  their  doflrine, 
Paracelfus  talks' of  the  mighty  things  he 
could  do  with  his  ens  prmum  \ and  even 
Mr.  Boyle  tells  us-  fome  ftrange  things 
about  the  mpriffiWK  of  balm.  Seethe 
article  Ens. 

Youth,  jimenius,  in  the  Pagan  theology, 
a goddels  worfliippcd  among  the  Romans, 
who,  together  with  the  gods  Mars  and 
Terminus,  kept  her  place  in  the  capitol 
along  with  Jupiter,  when  the  other  deities 
were  turned  out.  Whence  the  Romans 
drew  a lucky  omen  for  the  durablenefs 
of  their  empire. 

YPRES,  a ftrong  city  of  the  Auftrian  Ne. 
therlands,  fituated  eaft  long,  a®  46', 
north  lat.  50°  54'. 

YPSILOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  third  ge- 
nuine  future  of  the  cranium,  thus  called 
from  its  refembling  a greek  u or  ypfilon. 
See  Suture  and  Skull. 

YUCCA,  ththidianbread-plant,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  hexandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  of  a cam- 
panulated  (liape,  and  formed  of  fix  large 
oval  petals,  cohering  at  the  bafe;  orol  a 
fingle  petal,  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe 
into  fo  many  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  an 
oblong,  obtufely  triangular  capfule,  with 
three  furrows,  formed  of  three  valves,  and 
containing  three  cells  ; the  feedrarenu. 
merous,  and  incumbent  in  a double  order, 
The  yucca  approaches  very  near  to  the 
aloe,  but  is  a diftinfh  genus.  A kind  of 
bread  is  made  from  the  dried  root  of  litis 
plant  by  the  Indians,  which  much  re. 
fembles  that  made  from  the  root  of  the 
calTida  or  fcutellaria  ofLinnseus,  Seethe 
article  Scutellaeia. 

YVICA,  a fpanifh  ifland,  fituated  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  the  province 
of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  and  the  ifland  of 
Majorca  : in  1°  eaft  long,  north  lat.  39°, 
being  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  twenty- 
four  broad. 


z. 


or  z,  the  twenty-fourth  and  lafl 
letter,  and  the  nineteenth  confo- 
^ nant  of  our  alphabet ; the  found 
of  which  is  formed  by  a motion 
of  the  tongue  fro.m  the  palate  downwards 


and  upwards  to  it  again,  vyith  a fbulting 
and  opening  of  the  teeth  at  the  fame 
lime.  This  letter  has  been  reputed  a 
double  confonant,  having  the  found  dr, 
but  fome  think  with  very  little  reafoni 

and, 
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and,  as  if  thought  otherwife,  we  of- 
ten double  it,  as  in  ptncxle,  7imK9c,le, 
See.  Among  the  artients,  Z was  a nu- 
meral letter,  fignifying  two  thaufand, 
and  with  a dafh  added  a- top,  Z fignified 
iw'o  thoufand  times  two  thoufand,  or 
four  millions. 

In  abbreviations  this  letter  formerly  Hood 
as  a mark  for  feveral  forts  of  weights ; 
fometimes  it  fignified-  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  very  frequently  it  Hood  for  half 
an  ounce  ; fometimes  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce,  or  a dram  troy  weight;  and 
it  has  in  earlier  times  been  u!ed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  third  part  of  one  ounce,  or  eight 
fcruples.  ZZ  were  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
antient  phyficlans  to  exprefs  myrrh,  and 
at  prefent  they  are  often  ufed  to  lignify 
zinziber  or  ginger. 

i^AARA,  orSARRA,  one  of  the  divifions 
of  Africa,  fituated  under  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  is  bounded  by  Bildulgerid,  on 
the  north;  by  the  unknown  parts  of 
Africa  on  the  eaft  ; by  Nigritia,  or  Ne- 
groland,  on  the  fouth ; and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  weft.  This  is  a 
barren  defart,  and  fo  deftitute  of  water, 
that  the  camels  which  pafs  over  it  from 
Morocco  to  traffic  v/ith  Negroland,  are 
half  loaded  with  water  and  provifions. 

ZABAC  SEA,  or  Palus  meotis.  See 
the  article  Meotis.  - 

ZACINTHAjSTellatedhawk-weed, 
in  botany,  the  lapfona  of  Linnaeus,  a 
plant  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia  aequalis 
clafs,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
imbricated  with  about  fixteen  equal  and 
uniform  hermaphrodite  corollulas ; the 
partial  corolla  is  monopetalous,  ligulat- 
ed,  truncated,  and  quinquedentated  ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the  feed  is 
Angle,  oblong,  and  cylindrically  trigo- 
nal ; the  receptacle  is  naked  and  plain. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  lampfana, 
hedypnois,  zacintha,  and  rbagadiolus,  or 
rhagadioloides  of  authors.  In  the  lamp- 
fana the  feeds  are  all  naked,  not  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fquamae  of  the  cup.  In 
the  rbagadiolus,  every  fquama  of  the  cup 
inclofes  a Angle  feed.  In  the  zacintha, 
the  marginal  feeds  are  each  furrounded 
by  a fquama  of  the  cup,  and  tHe  central 
ones  are  coronated  with  a fhprt  Ample 
down.  In  the  hedypnois  the  marginal 
feeds  are  each  furrounded  in  a fquama  of 
the  cup,  and  the  central  ones  are  coro- 
nated with  a cup  divided  into  five  den- 
ticles. 

ZAFFER,  or  Zaffre,  in  chemiftry,  the 
'■  name  of  a,  blue  fubftance,  of  the  hardnefs 


and  form  of  a ftone ; and  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  foffil. 

It  is  in  reality,  however,  a preparation 
of  cobalt ; the  calx  of  that  mineral  being 
mixed  with  powdered  flints  and  wetted 
with  water  to  bring  it  into  this  form. 
See  the  article  Cobalt. 

To  prepare  this  for  ufe  in  the  glafs-trade, 
put  it  in  grofs  pieces  into  earthen  pans, 

• and  let  itftand  half  a day  in  the  furnace  ; 
then  put  ii  into  an  iron-ladle  to  be  heated 
red  hot  in  the  furnace  ; take  it  out  while 
thus  hot,  and  fprinkleit  with  ftrong  vine» 
gar;  and  when  cold,  grind  it  on  a por- 
phyry to  an  impalpable  powder  ; then 
throw  this  into  water  in  glazed  earthen 
pans  ; and  when  it  has  been  well  ftirred 
about,  let  it  fettle,  and  pouf  off  the  water  s 
repeat  this  walhing  often,  and  the  foul- 
nefs  of  the  zaffre  will  be  thus  wholly  fe- 
parated  s dry  the  powder-,  and  keep  it 
for  ufe. 

ZAIM,  a .portion  of  land  allotted  for  the 
fubfiltance  of  a horfeman  in  the  turkilh 
militia,  called  alfo  timar.  See  the  ar- 
, tide  Timar. 

ZAIRAGIA,  a kind  of  divination  in  ufe 
among  the  Arabs,  performed  by  means 
of  divers  wheels  or  circles  placed  concen- 
tric to  one  another,  and  noted  with  feve- 
ral letters  which  are  brought  to  anfwer 
to  each  other  by  moving  the  circles  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules.  See  the  article 
Divination. 

ZAMORA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  fituated  on  thedverDouro, 
thirty-two  miles  north  of  Salamanca: 
weft  long.  6’,  north  lat,  41°  30'. 
ZAMOSKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Red  Ruffia,  and  palatinate  of 
Beltz,  fituated  an  hundred  and  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cracow. 

ZANGUEBAR,  a country  on  the  eaftcoalt 
of  Africa,  fituated  in  foutbern  latitude 
between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of 
capricorn,  being  bounded  by  the  country 
of  Anian,  on  the  north  ; by  the  Indian 
ocean,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Caffraria,  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  unknown  parts  of 
Africa,  on  the  weft. 

ZANNIGHELLIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monoecia-monandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  male-flower  of  which  confifts  only 
of  a fingle  ftamen  ; it  has  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla.  In  the  female.-flower  the 
calyx  is  cpmpofed  of  a fingle  leaf;  there 
is  no  corolla ; the  germina  are  about 
four  ; the  feeds,  which  are  oblong  and 
acuminated  on  both  fides,  are  as  many. 
ZANONIA,  in  botany,  a getius  of  the 

dioecia- 
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dioecia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants  j tli? 
calyx  of  the  niale-fiower  is  formed  of 
three  leaves  ; the  corolla  is  formed  of  a 
fingle.petal,  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
calyx  of  the  female-flower  is  alfo  com- 
pofed  of  three  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
formed  of  a fingle  petal,  divided  into  five 
fegments ; the  fruit  is  a long,  very  large, 
truncated  berry,  attenuated  at  the  bafe ; 
it  contains  three  cells,  placed  under  the 
receptacle:  there  are  two  plane  oblongo- 
roundilli  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Zanonia,  in  botany,  is  alfo  Plumier’s 
name  for  the  commelina  of  Linnteus. 
See  the  article  Commelina. 

ZANTE,  an  ifland  in  the  Medlterranean- 
fea,  fituated  eaft  long.  at*.  30',  north  lat. 
S?®  5°^.  being  about  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  chief  town 
is  Zant,  and  is  fituated  on  the  eafl  fide 
of  the  ifland,  being  well  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  a caftle. 

ZAPATA,  or  Sap  at  a,  a kind  of  feaft  or 
ceremony  held  in  Italy,  in  the  courts  of 
certain  princes,  on  St.  Nicholas’s  day ; 
wherein  people  hide  prefents  in  the  flioes 
or  flippers  of  thofe  they  would  do  ho- 
nour to,  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  fur- 
prize  them  on  the  morrow^  when,  they 
come  to  drefs  ; being  done  in  imitation 
of  the  praflice  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  uf- 
ed,  in  the-eight-time,  to  throw  purfes  of 
money  in  at  the  windows,  to  marry  poor 
maids  withal. 

ZARA,  a city  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the 
gulph  of  Venice ; eaft  longitude  17°, 
north  latitude  43.°. 

ZARNICH,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  follils  ; the,  charaflers  of 
syhich  are  thefe:  they  are  inflammable 
fubftances,  not  compofed  of  plates  or 
flakes’,  but'of  a plain,  fimple,  and  uni- 
form ftruflure,  not  flexile  nor  elaftic,  fo- 
luble  in  ore,  and  burning  with  a whitiflt 
flame,  and  noxious  fmell  like  garlic. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  four  known  fpe- 
cies:  i.  A red  one,  which  is  the  true 
fandarach.  See  the  article  Sandarach. 

3.  A yellow  one  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  mines  of  Germany,  and  fre- 
quently brought  over  to  us  among,  and 
under  the  name  of,  orpiraent.  3.  A 
greenilh  one,  very  common  in  the  mines 
of  Germany,  and  fold  in  our  colour- fliops 
under  the  name  of  a coarfe  orpiment. 
This  is  alfo  found  in  our  own  country 
among  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.  And, 

4.  A whitilh  one,  a very  remarkable  fub- 
ftance,  which  has  the  property  of  turning 
black  ink  into  a fine  florid  red,  This  is. 


common  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  but  f* 
of  little  value.  See  Orpiment. 

ZARNAW,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  little  Poland  and  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  fituated  eaft  long.  20",  north 
lat.  51®  30'. 

ZATMAR,  a town  of  Hungary,  fituated 
forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Tockay. 

ZATOR,  a town  of  Poland,  fituated  on 
the  river  Viftula,  fourteen  miles  weft  of 
Cracow. 

ZEA,  INDIAN  CORN,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  monoecia  triandria  clafs  of  plants. 

. In  the  male  flower  the  calyx  is  a biflo- 
rous  glume,  and  has  no  ariftie,  or  awns  ; 
the  corolla  is  alfo  a glume  without  awns. 
In  the  female  fiovver  the  calyx  is  a glume 
Tormed  of  ,two  valves ; the  corolla  is  alfo 
a glume  formed  of  two  valves;  the  ftyle 
is  fimple,  filiform,  and  pendulous ; tlie 
feeds  are  fingle,  and  are  immerfedin^a 
long  receptacle. 

ZEAL,  the  exercife  of  a warm  ani- 
mated affeflion,  or  paflion,  for  any  thing. 
See  the  article  Passion. 

The  greek  philofophers  make  three  fpe- 
cies  of  zeal.  The  firft  of  envy,  the  fe- 
cond  of  emulation  or  imitation,  the  third 
of  piety  or  devotion,  which  laft  makes 
what  the  divints  call  a religious  zeal. 
See  ENVY-and  Emulation. 

ZEALAND,  the  chief  of  the  danilhiflands, 
is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic- 
fea,  bounded  by  the  Schaggerrac-fta,  on 
the  north  ; by  the  Sound,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Schonen,  on  the  eaft  ; by 
theiBaltic  fea,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  the 
firait  called  the  Great  Belt,  which  ftpa- 
rates  it  from  the  ifland  of  Funen,  on  the 
weft;  being  of  a round  figure,  near  two 
hundred  miles  in  circumference : the 
chief  town  is  Copenhagen. 

Zealand,  is  alfo  a province  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  confifting  of  eight  iflands, 
which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scheld,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, from  which  they  are  feparated  by 
a narrow  channel,  on  the  north  ; by 
' Brabant,  on  the  eaft ; by  Flanders,  from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Scheld,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  German -ocean,  on  the  weft. 

ZEALOTS,  an  antient  fe£l  of  the  Jews, 
fo  called  from  their  pretended  zeal  for 
God’s  laws,  and  the  honour  of  religion. 
The  zealots  were  a moft  outrageous  and 
ungovernable  people ; and  on  pretence 
of  afleriing  God’s  laws,  and  the  ftrift- 

' nefs  and  purity  of  religion,  alTumed  a lir 
berty  of  queftioning  notorioirs  offenders 

without 
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without  flaying  for  the  ordinary  forma-  providence  with  them,  and  care  over 
lilies  of  law.  Nay,  when  they  thought  them ; and  as  a proof  and  demonftration 

fit,  they  executed  capital  punifhments  of  this,  he  interfperfes  the  moft  comfott- 

upon  them  with  their  own  hands.  They  able  promifes  of  the  coming  of  the  king- 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  the  true  fuc-  dom,  the  temple,  the  priefthood,  the  vic- 

celTors  of  Phineas,  who  out  of  a great  tory,  the  glory  of  Chrift  the  branch.  Nor 

zeal  for  the  honour  of  Go(i,  did  iminedi-  does  he  forget  to  alfure  them  of  the 

ate  execution  upon  Zimri  and  Cozbi ; ruin  of  Babylon,  their  mod  implacable 

which  aflion  was  fo  pleafing  to  God,  that  enemy.  This  prophet  is  the  longed  and 

he  made  with  him  and  his  feed  after  him  moft  obfcure  of  all  .the  leffer  prophets, 
the  covenant  of  an  eveilafting  priefthood.  his  ftyle  being  interrupted  and  without 
ZEBLICIUM  marmor,  in  natural  hiftory,  conneSlion. 

a name  given  by  feveral  authors  to  a foft  ZEDOARY,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 


green  marble  variegated  with  black  and 
white.;  and  though  the  authors  who  have 
defcribed  it  have  not  obferved  it,  yet  it 
no  way  differs  from  the  white  ophites  of 
the  antients.  See  the  articles  Marble 
and  Ophites. 

ZEBRA,  the  wild  ass,  in  zoology,  a 
fpecies  of  equus,  tranfverfely  (trialed.  See 
the  articles  Horse  and  Ass. 

This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  animal, 
and  though  in  colouring  fo  much  differ- 
ent from  all  other  kinds  and  varieties  of 
equus,  agrees  with  it  in  all  other  re- 
fpedls  : it  is  about  equal  to  the  common 
afs  in  llze,  but  of  a much  more  elegant 
figure;  the  head  is  fmall  and  fhort,  the 
cars  are  long,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
bright,  and  the.mouth  confiderably  large  ; 
the  neck  is  long  and  flender,  but  elegantly 
turned  ; the  body  is  rounded,  and  fmall  in 
comparifon  of  that  of  the  common. afs; 
the  legs  are  long  and  flender,  the  tail 
long  and  beautiful,  but  hairy  only  at  the 
end.  See  plate  CCCII,  fig.  i. 

The  whole  animal  is  party-coloured,  or 
beautifully  ftriped  in  a tranfverfe  di- 
reSion,  with  long  and  broad  ftreaks, 
alternately  of  a deep,  glofty,  andlhining 
brownilli  and  whitifli,  with  fome  abfo- 
lutely  black.  It  is  a native  of  many 
parts  of  the  Eaft. 

ZECHARIAH,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  containing  the  predic- 
tions ofZechariah,  the  fon  of  Barachia, 
and  grandfon  of  Iddo.  He  is  the^eieventh 
of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  Zechariah 
entered  upon  the  prophetic  office  at  the 
fame  time  with  Haggai,  and  was  fent  to 
the  Jews  upon  the  fame  meffage,  to  re- 
prove them  for  their  backwardnefs  in 
erefling  the  temple,  and  rettoring  divine 
worlhip  ; but  efpecially  for  the  diforder 
of  their  lives  and  manners,  which  could 
npt  but  derive  a curfe  upon  them.  By 
leveral  notable  vifions  and  types,  he  en- 
deavours to  confirm  their  faith,  and  cfta- 
blifh  their  affurar.ee  concerning  God’s 


root,  the  feveral  pieces  of  which  differ  fo 
much  from  one  another  in  fliape,  that 
'they  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds, 
as  if  two  different  things,  under  the 
names  of  the  long  and  round  zedoary, 
being  only  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
root. 

The  long  pieces  of  zedoary  are  of  a 
very  lingular  fi|ure ; they  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  common  long  roots  of 
plants,  but  are,  themfelves,  properly  tu- 
bera  or  glandules,  as  well  as  the  round 
ones,  differing  from  them  in  nothing  but 
their  oblong  figure  : they  are  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  finger;  not  large  at  one 
end  and  tapering  away  to  the  other,  but 
thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  growing  gra- 
dually fmaller  to  each  end,'^here  they 
terminate  in  an  obtufe  point  each  way  : 
they  are  of  a tolerable  fmooih  furface, 
except  that  they  have  fome  little  protube- 
rances in  feveral  parts  from  which  fibres 
have  originally  grown ; they  are  of  a 
very  clpfe  and  compaft  texture,  confider- 
ably heavy,  and  very  hard ; they  will 
not  cut  eafily  with  a knife  ; when  cut, 
they  ffiew  a fine,  fmooth,  and  gloffy  fur- 
face;  they  are  of  a pale  greyiffi  colour  on 
the  outfide,  with  a faint  mixture  of 
’ brown  in  it,  and  are  of  dead  whitifh  hue 
within  : they  are  not  eafily  powdered  in 
the  mortar;  their  fmell,  while  bruifing, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  is  highly  aroma- 
tic, and  of  a bitterifli  tafte.  The  round 
zedoary  has  all  the  fame  charaflers  with 
this,  and  differs  only  in  figure,  being 
ffiort  and  roundifli,  of  the  llze  of  a fmall 
walnut,  fmooth  on  the  furface,  except 
where  the  bundles  of  fibres  have  adhered, 
and  generally  running  into  a fliarp  point 
at  the  end. 

Zedoary  is  to  be  chofen  frelli,  found,  and 
hard,  in  large  pieces  ; it  matters  not  as 
to  (hape,  whether  long  or  round  ; of  a 
fmooih  furface,  and  o!  a fort  of  fatty  ap- 
pearanc*  within,  too  hard  to  be  bitten. 

by 
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fey  tfie  teeth,  and  of  the  brifkeft  fmell 
that  may  be ; fuch  as  is  friable,  dufty, 
and  worm-eaten,  is  to  be  rejefted. 

The  antient  Greeks  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  zedoary  ; there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  fuch  drug  in  the  works  of 
Diofcorides  or  Galen.  The  Arabians, 
however,  were  well  acquainted-. with  it ; 
they  mention  it  fometimes  under  the 
name  of  zedoary,  and  fometimes  under 
that  of  zeruinbeth,  but  are  fo  fliort  in 
their  defcriplions,  and  fo  at  variance 
among  one  another,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain  their  meaning,  as  to  the  di- 
ftinSion,  if  they  originally  meant  any, 
between  the  fubilances  expreffed  by  thefe 
two  names. 

Scrapio  and  Rhazes  ufe  the  words  zedoa- 
lia  and  zeruinbeth  as  fynonynious,  and 
declare  both  to  mean  only  the  fame  root. 
Avicenna,  on  the  contrary,  diltinguinies 
the  zedoary  and  zeruinbeth,  and  even 
talks  of  two  kinds  of  zedoary.  Others 
of  them  make  the  zarnab  they  fpeak  of 
different  both  froin-the  zedoary  and  ze- 
rumbeth  5 but  Serapio,  an  author  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon  for  his  accuracy  as 
any  of  them,  declares  zedoary,  zerum- 
beth,  and  zarnab,  all  to  be  the  fame 
thing, 

Zedoary,  both  of  the  long  and  round 
kind,  is  brought  us  fiom  China.^  and 
we  find  by  the  Arabians,  that  they  alfo 
had  it  from  the  fame  place.  The  round 
tuhera  are  lefs  frequent  than  the  long, 
and  foms  of  them  have,  therefore,  fup- 
.pofed  them  the  produce  of  a different 
and  more  rare  plant;  but  this  is  not  fo 
probable  as  that  the  general  form  of 
the  root  is  long,  and  the  round  tubera 
are  only  lufus  nature,  and  lets  frequent 
in  it. 

The  plant  which  produces  it,  is  one  of 
the  clafs  of  the  herbee  bulbofis  affines  of 
Mr.  Ray,  It  is  deferibed,  in  the  Horius 
Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  the  ma- 
lan  kua.  Zedoary,  diftilled  with  com- 
mon water,  affords  a thick  and  denfe 
effential  oil,  which  foon  concreies  of  it- 
felf  into  a kind  of  camphor,  and  on  this 
oil  its  virtues  principally  depend.  It  is 
a fudorific,  and  is  much  recommended  by 
fome  in  fevers,  cfpecially  of  the  malig- 
nant kinds.  It  is  alfo  given  with  fuc- 
cefs  as  an  expefforant  in  all  clilbreiers  of 
the  breaft,  arifing  from  a lough  phlegm, 
which  it  powerfully  incides  and  attenu- 
ates ; it  is  alfo  good  .againlt  flatulen- 
ces, and  in  the  cholic;  it  flrengthens 
the  (lohrach,  and  aflirts'  digellion  ; and, 


finally,  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  nervoiis 
cafes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  an  ingre- 
dient in  any  of  our  fliop-compofitions. 
It  was  in  the  Philonium  Romanum  of 
the  late  London  Difpenfatory,  but  it  is 
now  omitted  in  the  Philonium  Londi- 
nenfe  of  this:  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
feriptions  it  is  feldom  given  fingly,  but 
is  a common  ingredient  in  reftorative 
powders  and  infulions.  Its  dofe  is  from 
five  to  ten  grains  in  powder,  and  from  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  to  the  point  in 
infufion. 

ZEIGINHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  landgraviate  of  Heffe-Caffel,  fituated 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Heffe-Caffel  city, 
ZEITS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  fituated  twenty -four 
miles  Ibuth-weft  of  Leipfic, 

ZELL,  a city  of  Germany;  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  the  dutchies  of 
Zell  and  Lunenburg,  fituated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Aller  and  Fuhfe, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Hanover,  and  forty 
fouth  of  Lunenburg ; eaft  longitude  10°, 
north  latitude  -52®  52', 

ZEMBLA  NOVA,  See  Nova-zembla, 
ZEND,  or  Zendavesta,  a book  con- 
taining the  religion  of  the  magians,  or 
worfliippers  of  fire,  who  were  difciples  of 
the  famous  Zoroafter.  See  Magi. 

This  book  was  compofed  by  Zoroafler 
during  his  retirement  in  a cave,  and  con- 
tained all  the  pretended  revelations  of 
that  impoftor.  The  firft  part  contains 
the  liturgy  of  the  magi,  which  is  ufed 
among  them  in  all  their  oratories  and 
fire-temples  to  this  day  ; they  reverence 
it  as  the  chriftians  do  the  Bible,  and  the 
mabometans  the  Koran.  There  are  found 
many  things  in  the  zend  taken  out  of 
the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
which  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  is  an  argu- 
ment that  Zoroafter  was  originally  a 
Jew.  Great  part  of  the  Pfalms  of  David 
are  inferted;  he  makes  Adam  and  Eve 
to  have  been  the  fiift  parents  of  man- 
kind, and  gives  the  fame  hiftory  of  the 
creation  and  deluge  as  Mofes  does,  and 
commands  the  fame  obl'ervances  about 
clean  and  unclean  beafts,  the  fame  law 
■ of  paying  tythes  to  the  facerdotal  order, 
with  many  other  inftitutions  of  jewifti 
extra6lion.  The  reft  of  its  contents  are 
an  hiftorical  account  of  the  life,  aflions, 
and  prophecies  of  its  author,  with  rules 
and  e.xhortacions  to  moral  living.  .The 
mahometaiis  have  a fe£l  which  they  call 
zendikites,  who  are  faid  to  be  the  faddu- 
cees  of  mahometanifin,  denying  provi- 
dence 
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ilence  and  the  r^furreftion,  believing  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  following 
the  zend  of  the  magi. 

2ENITH,  in  aftronomy,  the  vertical  point; 
or  a point  in  the  heavens  direftly  over 
our  heads.  See  the  articles  Nadir, 
Vertex,  and  Vertical. 

The  zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  hori- 
zon, becaufe  it  is  ninety  degrees  diitant 
from  every  point  of  that  circle.  See  the 
articles  Pole  and  Horizon. 

Zenith-distance,  is  the  complement  of 
the  meridian  altitude  of  any  heavenly  ob- 
jefl;  or  it  is  the  remainder,  when  the 
meridian  altitude  is  fubtrafted  from  nine- 
ty degrees.  See  the  articles  Comple- 
ment and  Altitude. 

ZENSUS,  in  arithmetic,  a name  given  to 
a fquare  number,  or  the  fecond  power, 
by  fome  authors.  See  Square  and 
Power. 

ZEPHANIAH,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teltament,  containing  the  predic- 
tions of  Zephaniah  the  fon  of  Culhi,  and 
grandfon  of  Gedaliah;  being  the  ninth 
of  the  twelve  lefler  prophets.  He  pro- 
phefied  in  the  time  of  king  Jofiah,  a little 
after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
before  that  of  Judah  ; fo  that  be'  was  co- 
temporary with  Jeremiah.  He  freely  pub- 
lilhes  to  the  Jews,  that  what  increafed 
the  divine  wrath  againft  them,  was  their 
contempt  of  God’s  fervice,  their  apofta- 
cy,  their  treachery,  their  idolatry,  their 
violence  and  rapine,  and  other  enormi- 
ties : fuch  high  provocations  as  thefe, 
rendered  their  deftruflion  terrible,  uni- 
verfal,  and  unavoidable ; and  then,  as 
molt  of  the  prophets  do,  he  mingles  ex- 
hortations with  repentance,  as  the  only 
exiiedient  in  thefe  circumftances. 

ZEPHYR,  zefhyriis,  the  well  wind  ; or 
that  which  ' lows  from  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  horizon  oppofite  to  the  eaft.  See 
Wind,  West,  and  Compass. 

ZEST,  the  woody  thick  (kin,  quartering 
the  kernel  of  a walnut ; prefcribed  by 
fome  phylicians,  when  dried  and  taken 
with  white- wine,  as  a remedy  againft  the 
gravel. 

Zed  is  alfo  ufed  for  a chip  of  orange  or 
lemon-peel  ; fuch  as  is  ufually  fqueezed 
into  ale,  wine,  &c.  to  give  it  a flavour  ; 
or  the  fine  ethereal  oil  which  fpurts  out 
of  that  peel  on  fqueezing  it. 

ZETETIC  METHOD,  in  mathematics,  the 
method  made  ule  of  to  inveftigate  or 
folve  a problem. 

ZEUGMA,  a figure  in  grammar,  whereby 
an  adjeftive  or  verb  which  agi'ees  with  a 
VOL.  IV, 


nearer  word,  is  alfo,  by  way  of  fupple- 
ment,  referred  to  another  more  remote. 

ZEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  the  acan- 
thopterygious  order  of  fiflies,  the  charac-s 
ters  of  which  are  as  follow  : the  body  is 
is  very  broad,  thin,  and  compreifed  ; the 
fcales  are  rough ; there  is  only  one 
fin  on  the  back,  but  it  is  very  long,  and 
cut  in  fo  deeply  near  the  anterior  part, 
that  it  appears  to  be  two  fins;  the  bran- 

, chioflege  membranes  do  not  confilt  of  pa- 
rallel bones,  as  in  other  fifli,  but  have  a 
number  of  olliclas  of  various  figures, 
fome  of  them  placed  longitudinally,  fome 
tranfverfely,  and  fome  obliquely. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  doree,  the  In- 
dian doree,  and  the  aper  or  riondo.  See 
the  articles  DoREE  and  Riondo. 

ZIBETHICUS,  ZIBETHICUM  ANIMAL, 
the  CIVET  CAT,  in  zoology,  the  grey 
meles,  with  uniform  claws.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Meles. 

It  was  long  before  the  form  of  this  crea- 
ture, to  whom  we  owe  the  civet,  was 
known,  and  long  after  this  before  it  could 
be  determined  to  what  genus  of  qua- 
drupeds it  belonged  : it  was  firft  fuppof- 
ed  of  the  cat,  and  afterwards  of  the  dog- 

■ kind  i but  it  is  truly  one  of  the  badger 
fpecies.  It  is  a large  and  fierce  animal  j 
(See  plate  CCCII.  fig.  2,)  its  fize  is  that 
of  the  common  badger,  but  its  body  is 
not  fo  bulky  ; the  head  is  large,  oblong, 
and  confiderably  thick  ; the  fore-head  -is 
depreflecl ; the  fnout  is  rounded  and 
thick  ; the  nofe  turns  up  a little ; the 
mouth  is  wide,  and  is  furnilhed  in  a very 
formidable  manner,  with  teeth ; an'd 
there  are  a few  rigid  but  very  long  vvhif- 
kers  placed  about  it  ; the  eyes  are  fmall, 
the  ears  large,  obtufe,  and  patulous; 
the  neck  is  long,  rigid,  and  thick  ; the 
tail  long,  and  refembling  that  of  the 
common  cat;  it  is  covered  with  hair,  and 
there  runs  a ridge  of  the  fame  hair  .all 
along  the  top  of  the  back.  The  whole  ani- 
mal isofa  light  filvery  colour,  variegated 
in  a beautiful  manner,  with  large  fpots 
of  black  ; the  legs  are  very  robult,  almoll 
intireiy  black,  the  feet  are  armed  with 
very  long  and  (harp  claws  ; under  the 
tail  is  fituated  the  bag,  in  .which  is  con- 
tained the  perfume  we  call  civet ; and  its 
fituation  is  the  fame  with  that  which  con- 
tains the  white  febaceous  matter  in  thft 
badger.  See  Badger  and  Civet. 

ZIBETHUM,  cmet.  See  Civet. 

ZIMENT-water,  or  cqpper-water,  , 
in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by  which 
fome  have  called  water  found  in  places 
ao  G - where 
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where  there  are  copper-mines,  and  light- 
ly impregnated  with  particles  of  that 
metal.  See  Copper  and  Vitriol. 
The  moft  famous  fpring  of  this  kind  is 
about  a mile  diftant  from  Newfol,  in 
Hungary,  in  a great  copper-mine,  whera 
the  water  is  found  at  different  depths, 
and  is  received  into  different  bafons,  for 
the  purpofeof  feparating  the  copper  from 
it.  In  fome  of  thefe  it  is  much  ihore 
highly  fated  with  this  metal  than  in 
others,  and  will  make  the  fuppofed 
change  of  iron  into  that  metal  much 
fooner.  The  moll  common  pieces  of 
iron  ufed  in  the  experiments,  are  horfe- 
flioes,  nails,  and  the  like  ; they  are  found 
very  little  altered  in  lhape  after  the  ope- 
ration, except  that  their  furfaces  are 
more  railed.  The  water  which  performs 
this  wonderful  operation  appears  greenifli 
in  the hafons  where  it  ftands ; but  if  a 
glafs  of  it  be  taken  up,  it  looks  clear  as 
cryftal;  it  has  no  fmel),  but  has  a very 
ftrong  vitriolic  and  aftringent  tafte,  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
blillered  and  fcorched  on  tailing  it.  The 
miners  ufe  this  water  as  a medicine  ; and 
whatever  ficknefs  they  are  I'eized  with, 
they  til'll  attempt  its  cure  by  large  dofes 
of  the  water,  which  ufually  both  vomits 
and  purges  them  brilkly  ; they  alfo  ufe 
it  in  diforders  of  the  eyes.  The  copper 
produced  from  thefe  waters  is  valued  by 
the  people  much  beyond  any  pther  cop- 
per, as  being  more  du6lile,  and  run- 
ning ealier  in  the  fire.  And  from  the 
feveral  experiments  made  upon  the  wa- 
ter, the  true  nature  of  it  may  be  ealily 
underilood.  It  contains  a large  quantity 
of  the  vitriol  of  copper,  which  it  proba- 
bly owes  to  a folution  of  that  metal,  by 
means  of  the  acid  of  the  common  py- 
rites and  water.  When  this  is  known 
the  effeiSls  are  not  difiicult  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ; there  being  no  real  change 
of  one  metal  into  another,  but  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe  being  that  the  particles 
of  one  metal  are  diffolved  and  carried 
away,  and  thofe  of  another  metal  de- 
pofited  in  their  place ; a water  thus  im- 
pregnated is  a menftruum  capable  of 
diffolving  iron,  and  in  the  folution  of 
that  metal  becomes  fo  weakened  as  to 
let  go  the  copper  it  before  contained  in 
fmall  parcels. 

2INC,  or  Zink.  See  the  article  Zink, 

ZINGIBER,  or  Zinziber,  ginger,  in 
botany  and  pharmacy,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Zinziber  and  Ginger, 


ZINK,  or  Zinc,  or  Zinck,  in  natural 
hillory,  the  name  of  a very  remarkable 
■-  foffil  fubftance,  refembling  bifmuih  in 
appearance,  but  of  a bluer  colour.  See 
the  article  Bismuth. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  mineral,  and  one 
lhat  has  never  been  well  underilood  as 
to  its  origin,  till-pf  late  j for  though  the 
world  well  knew  of  a long  time  both 
zink  and  lapis  calaminaris,  and  knew 
that  both  .of  them  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  turning  copper  into  brafs, 
which  one  would  think  might  have  given 
a hint  to  the  difeovery  of  a natural  al- 
liance between  them  j yet  have  they  been 
ever  treated  of  as  two  different  fubftances, 
by  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefls ; and  Dr. 
Lawfon  was  the  firft  who  ever  publicly 
declared,  and  proved,  lapis  calaminaris 
to  be  the  ore  of  zink.  See  the  article 
Calaminaris  Lapis, 

Zink  is  generally  confounded  with  bif- 
rauth,  though  in  reality  a very  different 
body  j but  the  regulus  of  thefe  two  mine- 
rals having  a very  great  external  refem- 
blance,  the  vulgar  have  not  dillinguifhed 
them  5 and  hence  we  hear  of  many  ores 
of  zink  in  the  lefs  accurate  writers,  all 
which  are  truly  the  ores  of  bifmuth. 

The  lapis  calaminaris  is  the  true  and 
general  ore  of  zink,  yet  that  mineral  is 
not  confined  to  this  ore  alone,  but  is 
mixed  in  great  abundance  in  its  diffe- 
minated  particles  among  the  matter  of 
the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly  of 
lead. 

Our  artificers  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  zink,  under  the  name  of-  fpelter ; 
but  none  of  them  till  of  late  have  ever 
been  able  to  make  any  guefs  as  to  its 
origin.  We  have  much  zink  brought  to 
us  from  the  Eall-Indies,  under  the  name 
of  tutenag ; yet  no  body  ever  knew  from 
what,  or- how  it  was  produced  there; 
and  all  that  was  heretofore  known  of  it 
was,  that  among  that  flrange  mixture 
of  ores  which  the  great  mines  yields  at 
Goffelaer  jn  Saxony,  when  they  were 
fufed  for  other  metals,  a large  quantity 
of  zink  was  produced;  but  Dr.  Law. 
fon  obferving,  that  the  flowers  of  zinfc 
and  of  lapis  calaminaris  were  the  fame, 
and  that  their  effefls  on  copper  were  the 
fame,  never  ceafed  his  inquiries  till  he 
found  the  method  of  feparating  zink 
from  it. 

The  pure  zink  is  a folid  metal-like  body, 
of  a bluilh  white,  and  fomewhat  lefs 
brittle  than  bifmuth,  efpecially  when 

gently 
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gently  heated,  and  mod:,  of  all  the  me- 
tallic minerals,  approaches  to  malleabili- 
ty : it  melts  in  a very  fmall  fire,  and  in 
a ftrong  one  takes  fire,  burning  with  a 
bluiflt-green  flame,  and  fubliming  into 
white  flowers,  which  are  with  difficulty 
reducible  again  into  the  form ' of  zink  : 
in  an  open  fierce  fire,  it  wholly  flies  off 
in  vapour. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  all 
the  zink  or  tutenag  brought  from  the 
Ealf-Indies,  is  procured  from  calamine; 
and  we  have  now  on  foot  at  home,  a 
work  eftablifhed  by  the  difcoverer  of  this 
ore,  which  will  probably  make  it  very 
foon  unneceffary  to  bring  any  zink  into 
England,  as  we  have  great  plenty  of  the 
calamine. 

The  manner  of  extrafting  zink  from  the 
lapis  calaminaris,  is  this:  the  lapis  cala- 
minaris  mult  be  finely  pulverized,  and 
well  mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  char* 
coal-duft,  and  put  into  a clofe  retort  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  the  air,  which 
would  inflame  the  zink  as  it  rifes.  The 
retort  is  to  be  placed  on  a violent  fire, 
fufficient  to  melt  copper.  After  fome 
time  the  zink  rifes,  and  appears  in  the 
form  of  metallic  drops  within  the  neck 
of  the  retort.  When  the  veffel  is  cool, 
it  mull:  be  taken  out,  by  breaking  off  the 
neck  of  the  retort. 

Fh'wers  o/'Zink.  Theflowers  of  zink  are 
a fubltance  famous  in  the  writings  of  the 
chemifts,  who  have  led  their  followers 
into  a thoufand  errors  by  the  names  by 
which  they  have  called  them. 

Some  have  called  them  talc,  and  a fo- 
lution  of  them  in  vinegar,  oil  of  talc ; 
to  which  they  have  attributed  very  ex- 
traordinary qualities.  Some  havefet  the 
ignorant  upon  a fruitlefs  attempt  of  ex- 
traSing  an  oil  from  Venetian  talc,  to  do 
all  the  things  they  have  commemorated 
of  this  oil.  Others  have  called  thefe 
flowers  the  fericum:  others  the  aqua 
ficca  philofophorum ; and  others  the  phi- 
lofophic  cotton. 

The  moll:  Ample  and  eafy  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  flowers  of  zink  pure  and  white, 

' is  this  : melt  the  zink  in  a tall  crucible 
inclined  in  the  furnace  in  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  or  thereabouts  ; let  the  fire 
be  moderate,  little  ftronger  than  would 
be  neceffary  for  the  melting  of  lead. 
If  the  zink  is  left  in  this  (late  without 
being  flirted,  it  forms  a grey  cruft  upon 
its  ftirface,  and  becomes  calcined  by  de- 
grees under  it  into  a granulofe  white 
fubflance ; but  to  have  the  flowers,  the 


matter  mull  be  ftirred  from  time  to  time 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  this  cruft  broken 
as  often  as  it  arifes ; there  will  then,  after 
fome  time,  appear  a bright  white  flame, 
and  about  tvvo  inches  above  it  there  will 
be  found  a very  thick  fmoak,  and  with 
this  there  will  arife  a quantity  of  very 
white  flowers,  which  will  fix  therafelves 
to  the  fides  of  the  crucible  in  the  form  of 
fine  cotton. 

Thefe  flowers  are  to  be  feparated  at 
times,  and  by  careful  management  there 
may  be  collefted  from  the  zink  a greater 
weight  of  flowers  than  its  own  weight, 
when  put  into  the  fire.  In  working  four 
pounds  of  zink  in  this  manner,  there 
will  be  orily  about  an  ounce  of  a cal- 
cined earthy  matter  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  will  be  about  two.  drams  and  a 
half  in  each  pound,  more  than  the 
quantity  of  zink  ; hellde  that,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  from  the  manner  of  making 
them,  that  a great  quantity  mull  have 
been  carried  away  with  the  fmoak.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  prevented,  fince,  if  the 
veffel  be  clofed  to  keep  in  the  fumes,  the 
external  air  being  denied  free  accefs,  the 
fublimation  immediately  ceafes,  and  no 
more  flowers  can  be  obtained,  till  the 
veffel  is  again  opened,  and  the  air  ad- 
mitted. 

The  fumes  of  zink  have  a ftrong  fmeli  of 
garlic^  and  are  very  noxious  to  the  lungs. 
The  reducing  zink  into  thefe  flowers,  is 
the  deftroying  it  abfolutely  as  to  its  me- 
tallic form ; for  none  of  the  methods 
ufed  by  chemifts  to  bring  back  metals  to 
their  original  Hate,  are  able  to  bring  thefe 
flowers  to  zink  again, 

ZINZIBER,  or  Zingiber,  Ginger,  in 
botany,  the  naked  ftalked  oval  fpiked 
amomum.  See  the  articles  Amomum 
and  Ginger, 

ZIRICKSEE,  a port-town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zealand, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Schowen,  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Middleburg. 

ZITTAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate 
of  Lufatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Niefs, 
fifty-five  miles  eaft  of  Drefden. 

ZIZANIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monoecia-hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
male  corolla  whereof  is  a glume  formed 
of  two  valves ; the  female  corolla  is  a 
glume  formed  of  a fingle  valve,  of  a 
cuculated  form,  and  terminated  by  an 
arifta  or  awn  j there  is  no  calyx  in  either 
to  C z ih< 
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tlie  male  or  female  flowers  ; the  feed  is 
Angle,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla,  which  opens  horizontally  to  let 
it  out. 

ZIZIPHORA,  the  AMETHYSTEA,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  diandria-monogy- 
nia  claCs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
is  formed  of  a Angle  ringent  petal ; the 
tube  is  cylindric,  and  of  the  length  of 
the  cup  i the  limb  is  very  fmooth,  the 
upper  lip  is  ovated,  ere£l,  eraarginated, 
and  obtufe,  the  lower  lip  is  broad  and 
patent,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal 
rounded  fegments;  there  is  no  pericar- 
pium,  but  the  cup  contains  four  feeds 
whioh  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  gibbous  on 
one  Ade,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

ZIZIPHUS,  in  botany,  a name  whereby 
fome  authors  call  tlie  ihamnus.  See  the 
article  Rhamnus. 

zoeco,  ZOCCOLO,  ZOCLE,  or  SOCLE, 
in  architefture,  ji  kind  of  (land  or  pe- 
deftal,  being  a low  fquare  piece,  or  mem- 
ber, ferving  to  fupport  a bufto,  ftatue, 
pedeftal,  or  the  like  thing  that  needs  to 
be  raifed.  See  the  article  Socle. 

ZODIAC,  zodiacus,  in  aftronomy,  a fafcia 
or  broad  circle,  whofe  middle  is  the 
ecliptic,  and  its  extremes  two  circles, 
parallel  thereto,  at  fuch  a diftance  from 
it,  as  to  bound  or  comprehend  the  cx- 
curflons  of  the  fun  and  planets.  See 
the  articles  Ecliptic,  Earth,  Pla- 
cet and  Sun. 

The  fun  never  deviates  from  the  middle 
of  the  zodiac,  i.  e.  from  the  ecliptic, 
but  the  planets  all  do  more  or  lefs.  Their 
greateft  deviations,  called  latitudes,  are 
the  meafure  of  the  breadth  of  the  zo- 
diac, which  is  broader  or  narrower,  as 
the  greateft  latitude  of  the  planets  is 
made  more  or  lefs ; accordingly  fome 
make  it  lixteen,  fome  eighteen,  and  fome 
twenty  degrees  broad.  See  Latitude, 
The  zodiac,  cutting  the  equator  oblique- 
ly, makes  an  angle  therewith,  of  13^ 
and  a half,  or  more  precifely  of  23°  Z9', 
which  is  what  we  call  the  obliquity  of 
the  zodiac,  and  is  the  fun’s  greateft  de- 
clination. See  the  articles  Obliquity 
and  Declination. 

The  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  por- 
tions, called  figns,  and  thofe  divifions 
or  Agns  are  denominated  from  the  con- 
ftellations  which  antiently  polfefled  each 
part;  but  the  zodiac  being  immoveable, 
and  the  ftars  having  a motion  from  weft 
to  eaft,  thofe  conftellations  no  longer 
correfpond  to  their  proper  Agns,  whence 
arifes  v/hat  we  call  the  preceflion  of  the 
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equinoxes.  See  the  articles  Sign,  Cow; 
stellation,  and  Precession. 
When  a ftar  therefore  is  faid  to  be  In 
fuch  a Agn  of  the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to 
be  underftood  of  that  Agn  or  conftella- 
tion  of  the  Armament,  but  only  of 
that  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  dode- 
catemory  thereof.  See  the  articles  Star 
arid  Dodecatemory. 

Cafllni  has  alfo  obferved  a track  in  the 
heavens,  within  whofe  bounds  moft  of 
the  comets,  though  not  all  of  them,  are 
obferved  to  keep,  which  for  this  reafon 
he  calls  the  zodiac  of  the  comets.  See 
the  article  Comet. 

This  he  makes  as  broad  as  the  other 
zodiac,  and  marks  it  with  Agns  and 
conftellations  like  that,  as  Antinous, 
Pegafus,  Andromeda,  Taurus,  Orion, 
the  leifer  Dog,  Hydra,  the  Centaur, 
Scorpion,  and  Sagittary. 

ZOLLERN,  or  Hoenzollern,  a city 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Zollern,  and 
fubjefl:  to  its  count,  Atuated  eaft  long, 
8®  55',  north  lat.  48°  18'. 

ZOLNOCK,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
Atuated  on  the  river  Teyelfe,  Afty-Ave 
miles  eaft  of  Buda. 

ZONA,  or  Zona  ignea,  ihe Jhingles,  in 
medicine,  a fpecies  of  herpes.  See  the 
article  Herpes. 

ZONE,  Zaive,  in  geography  and  aftronomy, 
a divifton  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  with 
refpeft  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
found  in  the  different  parts  thereof.  See 
the  articles  Earth  and  Heat. 

A zone  is  the  Afth  part  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  contained  between  two  pa- 
rallels. See  the  article  Parallel. 
The  zones  are  denominated  torrid,  frigid 
and  temperate. 

The  torrid  zone  is  a fafcia,  or  band  fur- 
rounding the  terraqueous  globe,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  two  tropics.  Its  breadth 
is  46°  58'.  The  equator,  running  thro’ 
the  middle  of  if,  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  containing  23®  29'.  The 
antients  imagined  the  torrid  zone  unin- 
habitable, See  Tropic  and  Torrid. 
The  temperate  zones  are  two  fafcise,  or 
bands,  environing  the  globe,  and  con- 
tained between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
qircles,  the  breadth  of  each  is  43“  2'. 
See  the  article  Temperate. 

The  frigid  zones  are  fegments  of  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  terminated,  one  by 
the  antarflic,  and  the  other  by  the  arflic 
circle.  The  breadth  of  each  is  46°  58'. 
See  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

ZON- 
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2PNNAR,  a kind  of  belf,  or  girdle  of 
black  leather,  which  the  Chriftians  and 
Jews  of  the  Levant,  particularly  thofe 
in  Afia,  and  the  territories  of  the  grand 
feignior,  are  obliged  to  wear  to  diftin- 
guilh  them  from  the  mahometans, 

ZOOLOGY,  ZaooXoyitt,  the  fcience  of  ani- 
mals. Artedi  obferves,  that  this  makes 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  they  are 
called,  of  natural  hiftory  ; the  vegetable 
and  the  mineral  being  the  two  others: 
in  thefe,  however,  there  is  this  difference 
made  by  writers,  that  while  vegetables 
and  minerals  are  treated  of  together,  as 
all  of  a piece  in  each,  the  fubjeSs  of 
zoology  are  divided  ; and  it  is  made  to 
compofe,  as  it  were,  feveral  kingdoms. 
Whoever  is  to  write  on  plants  and  mi- 
nerals, calls  his  work  a treatife  of  botany, 
or  mineralogy ; and  we  have  no  words 
to  exprefs  any  fubdivifion  of  them  into 
kingdoms : but,  in  zoology,  we  treat 
as  different  fubjefls,  the  different  parts 
ofit  j and  the  hiftory  of  birds  is  fepa- 
rated  by  fame  from  the  reft  under  the 
name  of  ornithology;  that  of  quadru- 
peds under  the  name  of  tetrapodology  ; 
and  we  have  for  the  reft,  the  words 
entomology,  amphibiology,  and  the  like, 
expreffing  tbefe  things  which  are  properly 
but  the  parts  of  zoology,  as  fo  many 
diftinfl  and  feparate  ftudies.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Botany  and  Mineralogy. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  this  may 
eafily  be  amended,  by  our  confidering 
the  animal  world  as  we  do  the  vegetable 
and  mineral,  and  dividing  it,  as  we  do 
the  others,  into  its  proper  families  ; it 
will  then  be  found  that  thefe  are  no. 
better  diftinflions  than  thofe  of  the  fa- 
milies of  thefe  things,  and  that  the  au- 
thors may  as  well  fet  up  feparate  ftudies 
under  the  names  of  bulbology,  umbelli- 
ferology,  and  the  like,  as  thofe. 

A natural  divifion  of  the  fubjefls  of 
zoology,  on  this  principle,  will  afford  fix 
feveral  families  of  its  fubjedts.  i.  The 
hairy  quadrupeds,  a.  The  birds,  3.  The 
amphibious  animals,  fuch  as  ferpents, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  tortoifes.  4.  The 
fifties.  5.  The  infefls.  And  fixthly, 
thofe  loweft  order  of  animated  beings 
the  zoophytes.  See  the  articles  Qua- 
druped, Bird,  Fish,  Ornitholo- 
gy; Ichthyology,  fSfc. 

ZOOPHORIC,  orZooPHORic  column, 
is  a ftatuary  column,  or  a column  that 
bears  and  fupports  the  figure  of  an  ani- 
mal. See  the  article  Column. 
ZOOPFIORUS,  or  Zophorus,  in  the 


antient  architefilure,  the  fame  thing  with 
frieze  in  the  modern.  See  Frieze, 

ZOOPHYTON,  or  Zoophite,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a kind  of  intermediate 
body,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of 
a fenfitive,  and  a vegetable.  See  the 
article  Sensitive  P/anl. 

ZOOTOMY,  the  art  of  diffefiling  animals, 
or  living  creatures,  being  the  fame  with, 
anatomy,  or  rather  comparative  ana- 
tomy. See  the  articles  Dissection! 
and  Anatomy. 

ZOPISSA,  nmial pitch,  a kind  of  mixture 
of  pitch  and  tar,  fcraped  off  Ihips  that 
have  been  a long  time  at  fea. 

This  matter  by  being  gradually  penetra- 
ted by  the  fait  of  the  fea,  becomes  par- 
taker of  its  qualities,  and  being  applied 
to  the  body  externally,  is  found  to  be 
refolutive  and  deficcative. 

ZUG,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
is  furrounded  by  the  cantons  of  Lucern, 
Zurich  and  Switz,  and  is  eighteen  mile's 
long,  and  feven  broad. 

ZUINGLIANS,  a branch  of  the  antient 
chriftian  reformers,  or  proteftants,  fo  cal^ 
led,  from  their  author  Huldric  Zuinglius, 
a divine  of  Switzerland,  who  foon  after 
Luther  had  declared  againft  the  church 
of  Rome  ; and  being  then  miniftcr  of  the 
church  at  Zurich,  fell  in  with  him,  and 
preached  openly  againft  indulgences,  the 
mafs,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c, 
■What  he  differed  from  Luther  in,  con- 
cerned the  eucharift  : for  interpreting  hoc 
eft  corpus  meum,  by  hoc  fignificat  corpus 
snmrit,  he  maintained,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  only  fignifications  of  the  body- 
and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; whereas  Lu- 
ther held  a confubftantiation.  As  to  the 
matter  of  grace,  Zuinglius  Teemed  in- 
clined to  Pelagianifm,  in  which  he  dif- 
fered from  Calvin. 

ZURICH,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 

■ ed  by  the  canton  of  Schaffhaufen,  on  the 
north  ; by  the  canton  of  Appenzel  on  the 
eaft ; by  Zug  and  Switz  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Bern  and  Lucern  on  the  weft, 
being  fifty  miles  long,'  and  forty  broad. 
Zurich  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital 
city  of  this  canton,  fituated  eaft  long. 
8°  30',  and  north  lat.  47°  5Z'.  It  is 
likewife  the  name  of  a lake,  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  three  broad  ; at  the  fouth 
end  of  which  the  city  of  Zurich  ftands. 

ZUTPHEN,  a city  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Gelderland,  fituated  on 
the  river  Yffel,  fixteen  miles  north-eaft 
of  Arnheim  ; eaft  long.  6°,  north  lat. 
52’  Ij'. 
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ZUYDERSEE,  a great  bay  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  United  Provinces,  having  the  iflands 
of  Texel,  Flie,  and  Schelling,  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  on  the  north  ; the  pro- 
vinces of  Friefland,  Overyflel  and  Gel- 
derland  on  the  eaft;  Utrecht,  and  part 
of  Holland  on  the  fouth;  and  another 
part  of  Holland  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Amfterdam, 

, ZWEIBRUGGEN,  a county  of  the  pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  duke  of  Deuxponts. 

ZWICKOW,  a town  of  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  territory  of  Voightland, 
fitiiated  on  the  river  Muldaw,  forty-fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Drefden. 

ZWINGENBURG,  or  Swingenburg, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  land  of  HelTe  Darm-' 
flat,  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Worms. 

ZYGiENA,  or  Ball ance-fish,  in  ich- 
thyology, a fpecies  of  fqualus,  with  a 
very  broad  tranfverfe  hammer-like  head. 
See  the  article  Squalus. 

This  is  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary 
filh  in  the  world ; in  its  form  the  general 
fize  is  five  or  fix  feet,  but  it  grows  to  be 
much  larger ; the  head  is  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary figure  of  that  of  any  fifii.  It  is 
not  oblong,  and  running  in  a line  with 
that  of  the  body,  but  is  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  head  of 
a hammer  faftened  to  its  handle;  the 
eyes  are  large,  and  placed  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities; the  mouth  is  tranfverfe  cut  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  three  or  four  rows  of  fliarp 
teeth ; the  noftrils  are  fmall  and  not  very 
confpicuous,  and  the  foramina  at  the  eyes 
are  oblong  and  large ; the  body  is  oblong 
and  moderately  thick  ; there  are  two  back 
fins,  and  a pinna  ani;  the  apertures  of 
the  gills  are  ten  oblong  flits,  five  on  each 
fide,  running  from  juft  below  the  head 
towards  the  roots  of  the  peftoral  fins : the 
tail  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  up- 
per of  thefe  is  much  longer  than  the  un- 
der. See  plate  CCCII.  fig.  5. 

^YGOMA,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the 
head,  otherwife  called  os  jugale,  being  no 
Angle  bone,  but  an  union  or  affemblage 
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of  two  procelfes,  or  eminences  of  bones; 
the  one  from  the  os  temporis,  the  other 
frorri  the  os  malae;  thefe  procelfes  are 
hence  termed  the  zygomatic  procelfes, 
and  the  future  that  joins  them  together, 
is  denominated  the  zygomatic  future. 
See  Petrosa  and  Suture. 

ZYGOMATICUS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle 
of  the  head,  arifing  from  the  os  zygoma, 
whence  its  name,  and  terminating  at  the 
angle  of  the  lips.  This  mufcle,  though 
ufually  fingle,  is  fometimes  double 
throughout ; at  other  times  it  has  a 
double  head  ; fonsfttimes  its  tail  only  is 

■ bifid,  and  it  is  varioufly  interwoven  with 
the  adjoining  ones.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM,  bean-capers,  in  bo. 
tany,  a genus  of  the  decandria-monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
is  compofed  of  five  petals  broadeft  at  the 
fop;  obtufe,  emarginated  and  larger  than 
the  cup ; the  nefilarium  confilts  of  ten 
convergent  leaves,  and*includes  the  ger- 
men ; the  fruit  is  an  oval  pentagonal 
capfule,  formed  of  five  valves,  contain, 
ing  five  cells,  with  fepta  adhering  to  the 
valves;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  roundifli, 
and  cornprelfed ; the  figure  of  the  fruit 
is  fubjeil  to  variation,  and  there  is  a 
fpecies  in  which  the  parts  of  frufilification 
are  a fifth  lefs.  This  genus  comprehends 
the  fabago  of  Tournefort. 

ZYMOLOGY,  in  chemiftry,  is  a term 
ufed  by  fome  writers,  to  exprefs  a treatife 
on  fermentation,  or  the  doftrine  of  fer- 
mentation  in  general.  And, 

ZYMOSIMETER  is  an  inftrument  pro. 
pofed  by  Swammerdam,  wherewith  to 
meafure  the  degree  of  fermentation  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  mat. 
ters,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  thofe 
matters  acquire  in  fermenting;  as  alfo 
the  heat  or  temperament  of  the  blood  of 
animals.  See  the  articles  Fermenta- 
tion, Heat,  fife. 

ZY'THOGALA,  beer  pojfet,  a drink  re. 
commended  by  Sydenham,  as  good  to 
be  taken  after  a vomit,  for  allaying  the 
acrimonious  and  difagreeahle  tafte  the 
vomit  has  occafioned,  as  well  as  to  pre. 
vent  gripes. 

* 
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